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PEEPACB. 


The Introduction to tliis Work is so ^rritten as to render a long preface neitlier 
necessary nor desiraWe. Prol)a1)lyj a History of the British Empire in India and the 
East is one of tlie most laborious works wliicli could be iiiidertaken, lioweyer popular 
tlie form wliicb may be given to it. This circumstance,, so well known^ furnishes the 
Author with a plea for the indulgence of his readers^ whose support has been so 
extensively given to his prodiictions. 

The Author will merely use this Preface as the medium of expressing his 
obligations to those whose assistance he has found so valuable. He is indebted to 
Mr. J. Eugene O^Cavanagh for his aid in the portion which treats of India in 
the heathen and Mohammedan periods. To John' Hollyer/ Esq., of the India 
House, to wlioni this "Work is dedicated, the Author is especially under obligations 
for coimsei and aid in various ways, although entertaining, on many points, differences 
of opinion in reference to Indian affairs. The advice of H. T..Piiinsep, Esq., of the 
Council for India, and the courtesy of Sir Proby Cautley, also of the Council, claim 
the Author’s grateful thanks. In the selection of the best books as guides and text- 
books, and for tlie enunciation of important critiques, he expresses his acknowledg- 
ments to Dr. Hayi^ian Wilson, Professor of Sanscrit in Oxford University, and 
Lilirarian to the India House. From every person connected with the Company’s 
Lilwary attention and courtesy have been received. The Author is also much 
indebted for the opinions expressed to him in reference to India and Indian affairs 
])y Alajor-General Sir Fenwick Williams, Bart., of Kars, and Behram Pasha 
(Lieutenant-General Cannon), when, in the earlier period of his labours, the judg- 
ment of men of eminent parts and experience was of the highest value. 

Throughout this Work, as in all his other historical labours, the Author has 
been guided simply by a love of truth, and has held himself uninfluenced by party, 
political, or personal considerations. He has written neither in the interest of the 
Board of Control, the East India Company, nor of any other class either in England 
or India. His patrons are exclusively the Public, to whose good opinion he aspires, 
and to whom he now commends this Work,^ — whatever its merits or defects, — as 
an impartial History of the ByitisJi Empire in India and the East, 
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INTEODUCTIO^^. 



CoLO^'EL Gurwood, ill Ms iniportaBt work, the Desjjatclies of the Diilce of Wellington, 
makes the following remark “*^The great end of histoiy is the exact illustration of events as 
they occurred ; and there should neither he exaggeration nor concealment, to suit angry feelings 
or peiional disappointment. History should contain the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” In the subject of this work the temptation to deviate from the principle laid 
down by the writer just quoted is very great. The government of India has long been the 
tbeme of party politics in the legislature and tlirougbout the British empire, and recent events 
liave not diminished the tendency to debate the matter, even where the information possessed 
but little qualified the adventurous disputants. Foreign nations have entered into this 
discussion, and, prompted by envy or by an adverse policy, have subjected the settlement 
progress, and government of the British in India to the most searching, stringent, and severe 
criticism. The commercial classes in England were, to a considerable extent, in conflict with 
t be home government and the Honourable East India Company, so long as the latter was 
a trading company. The missionary societies, representing the religious public, have been in 
collision with the directors on their religious policy in India, and upon numerous social 
questions of the deepest concern. Military authorities of eminence have expressed very 
serious differences of opinion with one another and the committee in Leadenball Street, as to 
the constitution and direction of the army. Political economists have complained of the 
management of Indian resources, and mooted schemes of great magnitude in reference to 
their future development. The crown and the company have not always worked in harmony, 


amd both have been denounced by native rajahs, parliamentary orators, and popular writers, as 
unjust and negligent ; while men of profound experience in Indian affairs and Indian character 
have represented the government as adapted to the people with wondrous suitability, and 
maintained with unsw’-erving justice. Under these circumstances, to avoid a partisan feeling 
in any direction, keeping in view the old but much neglected maxim, audi alteram jgoTtem, is 
an honourable task for a writer to propose to himself, but one of extreme difficulty to perform, 
It is, however, essential to a correct and honest History of India, not only that a general 
impartiality should he observed, but that fair account he taken of every conflicting interest 
and party, and their views, and the arguments by which they have been supported, correctly 
represented to the general reader. The laborious investigations which this duty imposed 
have been faithfully executed, and in the following chapters the injunction shall be obeyed — ■ 
^'l^othing extenuate, nor set dowm aught in malice.” 

That there have been misgovernment and neglect in the administration of India- is too 
true ; but no Englishman can make himself acquainted with all the circumstances of our 
[ndian acquisitions, and the character of the native instrumentality which has been of 
necessity employed in the army, the collection of taxes, and the dispensation of justice, 
without feeling that the English nation might take as a motto, descriptive of its Indian 
rule, the title which Balwer Lytton gives to one of his works — Not so bad as we seem.” 
That evils of terrible magnitude exist in the social condition of India, which the govern- 
ment have not made adequate efforts to eradicate, or even to mitigate — and that some have 
attended the progress of English power and government — ^is so obvious, and so certain to bo 
the case under any form of government, that it is astonishing how intelligent persons arc 
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found to feel or affect surprise/ It is. still more a. matter .of wonder that' those who have so , 
keen an eye for the detection of misrule, and for the errors and inisolnefs whicli have heen 
permitted to remain, and even to grow up under our supervision, should he so dull in noting 
the be'nefits conferred, and which have been mingled with the measures most generally 
regarded ■ .as .injurious. ■ The ■ great d.rama'tist represents Henry' V. as 'd.iscQ'vering..''.a'midst the'' 
perils of Agincourt that there is 

" Some soul of goodness in tilings evil 
Would men observingly distil it out/’ 

This is the spirit in which all criticism on Indian affairs, and, in fact, all historical eritieism, 
should be made. 

The importance of the subject demands that the attention of the Britisli fmblie should he 
dispassionately given to the present condition of India, and to the measures in reference to 
her government wdxich must oecujw the legislature for very many years to come. This cannot 
be done hut by an intelligent acquaintance with the country, its resources, history, aiul tlte social 
condition of its inhabitants. No time could be more favourable for elueidatiiig these topics in a 
manner adapted to popular perusal, yet also in a manner comprehensive and in liarmony with 
the progress of the people of this country in the knowdedge of social, economical, and piditical 
science. India is the brightest gem in the most glorious crown that was ever placed upon a 
queenly brow. A^liliam, Prince of Orange, is represented to have said of Ireland, when 
looking down from an elevated position upon one of her beautiful landscapes, This is a 
country well worth fighting for !” and who could look upon the glorious “ Ind,” teemiiiig with 
fertility— rich in all the natural luxury of the tropics— glowing beneath the brightest sunshine 
that smiles on even the landscapes of the East — bounded by the old historic lands of remotest 
antiquity— curious alike in the phenomena of nature and the mental peculiarities of the races 
that dwell there, and containing un worked resources sufficient to tempt the ambition of the 
greatest and richest empire — without feeling that it is wmrthy to be kept by those who con- 
quered, and still nobly hold it. Surely, if ever country were worthy the valour of the brave, 
the study of the learned, the exploration of the philosopher, the observation of the traveller, and 
the holy enterprise of the Christian, this is it. There genius of every order may iiiul scope. 
The languages, literature, religion, and customs of the people, — the scenery, soil, mincB, 
material resources, and geographical position of tlxe country, — all invite the brave in arts and 
study, as much as tlio brave in arms, to confer upon it the beiudit of tlieir enterprise, and tims 
enlarge the sphere of human advantage, as well as open up for themselves a track of fame and 
honotir. It is scarcely possible for the English stiideut, at all events now, to devote too much 
attention to this subject. 

For the future welfare of India, and for English dominion and renowm, tliere is hope. 
The hurricane which has passed over Hindoostan will purify the political and social atmosphere, 
and leave a brighter and more benign calm than prevailed before. We must not regard 
political any more than natural convulsions as simply evils. It is necessary that the mind of 
a nation should be disturbed, to awaken it from supineness, even although the process be 
alarming. Agitation prevents social evils from settling into a sediment; the more they 
are stirred, the greater the probability that they wdll evaporate and pass awmy. The lightning, 
which dazzles in the distance, shaking the heavens wdth thunder, blasting the forest tree, and 
shattering the sacred temple or the stately palace, also rends the cloud, and scatters its pent- 
up treasures on the thirsty soil; eo in the dealings of Providence, when the voice of his 
reproof reverberates through the nations, and the lightning of his powder smites and over- 
throws the proudest monuments of human sagacity and dominion, He at the same time 
replenishes the earth with his goodness, and prepares, by the very processes wdiich fill the 
peoples with dismay, seasons of fair tranquillity and brightening joy. The breeze which sweeps 
the stagnant lake carries onwara its pestiferous odour, hut it also passes over park and 
pasture, bearing on its laden wing the fragrance of blossom and of flower. It is thus that a 
philosophic mind regards the operations of the Divine government. Bo long as the heart 
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of a iiatiGii is soiiiicl~so long as tiiere are principle, self-examination, ancl e 
beai ■ftithiii tlieni tlce elenients of political resuscitation. Tins lias been singularly tlie case in 
the history of great nations. They have seldom emerged from an inferior position to a 
new and higher 0111%^^ having experienced some rnde collision from without or con- 

vulsion within, as in a geological catastrophe, when an inferior organisation breaks up to 
give place to one of superior type. Frequently great changes take place in the inner life of 
a nation by slow degrees, less observed by other nations, but not less felt by the people who 

are the sul>jects of the change; but it is ((uestionable if even these are ever painless old 

customs, laws, religions, do not expire, nor are old policies changed, as the western sunset 
passes softly away, or as the dawn noiselessly advances with bright feet along the heavenly 
way : the bird which shakes off its old for a new and gayer plumage finds the process painful 
as well as gradual, although the result is renewed strength and beauty. 

The events which have lately occurred in India, and by which all humane minds have 
been horror-stricken, are the certain although terrible means by which India is to be opened up 
to better government and European civilisation. The obstacles which stood most in the 
way of such happy changes were caste and Mohammedanism ; the former must cease to 
obtain any official recognition, and the latter must he kept down by the only means possible— 
the point of the sword. As to caste, there never existed on earth any barrier to human 
progress so effectual ; imagination, however depraved morally, wffiile intellectually active, 
never conceived anything by which pride, oppression, and an immutable ignorance, might 
be so efficiently conserved. The government of India has been blamed and defended with 
equal zeal for treating it with respect. Colonel Sykes has irrefutably proved the impossibility 
of refusing to recognise it, either in the organisation of the army or the administration of the 
law: it was at once a religious and social institution, possessing a traditional and positive 
force ill relation to society in India which could not be ignored. But the time has gone by when 
it is safe or possible to humour it, or allow it to impede the aims of government, the discipline of 
the army, or the progress of society. A writer Northern I) aily Express thus notices 
the necessity which circumstances now impose upon the Indian government to declare boldly 
that they wdil no longer allow this distinction to make the government of India one of 
sufferance, or to constrain it to appear as if conniving at an institution so abhorrent to reason, 
justice, and civilisation We see at last the downfall of a horrible superstition, not 
Brahminism, but of a superstition more revolting and insane^ — -namely, an unprincipled 
deference to superstition— in a wmrd, the superstition of the Indian civil service. Consider 
whether the infamy is greater in the poor ignorant creature wffio burns an old woman for 
witchcraft, in the full belief that she has formed a compact with the devil, or in him who, 
believing neither in witchcraft nor devil, attends the fire, and contributes ivith his own hands 
a fagot, on the principle that it is better not to disturb inveterate prejudices and long-estab- 
lished customs. This is the plea, and lias been the policy, of those who emphatically call 
themselves ' old Indians.’ This is what they oracularly call the traditional policy.” Although 
the passage is too severe, if considered as a description of the motives and principles of the 
wffiole civil service of the East India Company, it yet fairly depicts the conduct of the extreme 
men, civil and military, who abetted a time-serving and timid policy towards the superstitions 
of India generally, and towards that of caste especially. There is now, however, an end to 
this ; the great military revolution which has startled and fixed the attention of the world has 
swept away, as w’ith a whirlwind, the very institution it was one of its objects to preserve, 
England will now provide for the government of India in spite of caste, and with no other 
recognition than the tolerant spirit of the religion and character of the British people teaches 
her rulers to observe to all creeds and conditions of men. Here there is a vast advantag'e gained, 
at a great expenditure, it is true, both of blood and treasure, and at some cost of prestige ; hut for 
the bloodshed a terrible retribution has already been exacted, the treasures plundered will soon 
be replaced by the improved condition of the country under a better governmental adminis- 
tration ; and even the prestige of England wiU be increased, not only by the glorious fortitude 
called forth on the part of her suffering soldiers, civilians, and women, or by the new victories 
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whicli crown tlie reconqxiest of tipper India, but by tlie moral power slie lias put fortli in 
proving berself equal to tlie emergency of so great a crisis, as well as able to inalve use of it 
for iier .own lionour ' and tbe lasting good of the vanqiiisbed. As tlie mariner, ■wbo proves 
•Ms' s.eamansliip and liis courage in. the .storm, as welbas tests, the quality, of t.he ship in which 
he sails, gaining experience of her and of himself — so England, amidst this tumult, lias estab 
lished the unbending character of her courage and the resources of her eBipire, while experi- 
ence is gleaned in reference to her Asiatic dominion whicli will serve for generations. 

The limitation of Mohammedan power and influence must be one of the results of the 
recoBstitiitioB of British authority in India, and such a change must affect the whole social 
condition of that country. Mohammedanism and a high degree of civilisation cannot co-exist 
among the same people. The Koran is not only the Bible of the Mussulman, it is his book of 
science and of government. Its law^s and doctrines extend to the whole individual and social 
life of the Prophet’s folknvers. On all scientific subjects its contents are absurd, puerile, and 
superstitious ; on subjects of public law and policy it is despotic and fanatical Discoveries 
in science or social economics are adverse to the fixed principles of this standard, they are 
therefore rejected by the true believer as infidel. Turkey exhibits tlie im]Hjssibility of a 
Mohammedan state advancing in the arts and in good govermuent, even under the most favour- 
able conditions : all development of commerce, agriculture, and seieiiceiuthe Turkish empire is 
to be ascribed to Christians, and is regarded with either disdain, hatred, or horror, according to 
the individual character of the Turk, or the degree of fanaticism with wiiich he is imbued. It 
is true that when the light of science does find entrance to the mind of the Mohammedan 
his Teligion is destroyed, for if the Koran he confuted in one point, it is confuted in its 
entirety. Infallible in its pretensions on all subjects, as soon as it is found to he in error, 
its authority perishes. The public schools in India, and the missionaries, have infused 
just philosophical notions among the better classes of Mohammedan youth, and where this 
has been the case they have invariably become sceptics to their creed. A perception of this 
fact has roused the fanaticism of ail Mohammedan India against the English. Alarmed 
lest intercourse w’ith them, an acquaintance with their literature, or observatioB of their 
scientific Imowdedgc, should supplant the doctrines of the Koran, the religious j)ar 'exeelknce 
have become maddened with rage against the presence of Europeans in India, and a desire 
grew up to attempt their expulsion at any risk. This was one of the sources from w^hich 
sprang the movement by wiiich revolt and slaughter ware so recently carried over all Northern 
and North-western India. For a considerable time the members of various orders especially 
devoted to the service of the Prophet have been urging on the poiuilatiuu and the Boldiery to 
insurrection and revolt in the name of religion ; wiiile the more politic among the rajjths and 
public men have been counselling them to wait for an inviting opport unity. The people wau*e 
as desirous as the soldiery for a movement against the government, or even more desirous ; 
but it W'as felt that upon a revolt of the united Brahmins and Miissulmen soldiei'y, at least 
partially successful, depended whether the people could effect anything, and accordingly suspense 
and an anxious, importunate expectation for the moment that should decide the experiment per- 
vaded Mohammedan India. It is probable that this hatred would have been long nursed, without 
any more open display than desultory outbursts at public festivals, if chances of success had 
not offered, by the fewmess of the British troops, the extraordinary confidence placed in the 
sepoys, and the marvellous wmnt of vigilance on the part of the authorities, notwithstanding 
innumerable weanlings. Lord Brougham, when investigating the greater probability of crime 
in proportion to the chance of impunity, remarked — All the chances wiiich a man has of 
escape naturally affect his mind wdien he is meditating whether he shall commit an offence or 
noL’ There is no doubt that w^hatever amount of provocation existed in the fact that 
cartridges glazed with fat of oxen or swine w’-ere served out to the men, by using wiiich caste 
would have been forfeited, yet the chances of exemption from ultimate failure, presented by the 
circumstances named above, decided the minds of the soldiery upon revolt. lioreafter no such 
temptations wall be in the way of either Hindoo or Mohammedan. The discipline of tlie 
Indian army will be placed on such a footinor. and that army so constituted, as to afford 
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grouiid tor security, aad ill tlie public tranquillity a guarantee for progress in civilisation 
and tbe prosperity of tlie country. According to the religion of the Mohammedan, Christians 
are not necessarily devoted to death, but only to slavery under certain forms and conditions ' 
while the hatred to heathenism inculcated by that creed is never mitigated— it dooms the idolater 
to death without mercy. In the future of India, therefore, when Brahmin and Mohammedan 
perceive that there is no prospect of overthrowing the ''kumpany sahib,” they will exercise 
towards one another, unchecked, the antipathies of their hostile religions, and a second coalition 
against Europeans will be extremely unlikely, if not impossible. It is not prohable that 
attempts to conciliate the Mohammedan population or soldiery will again he made; all such 
eflPorts would fail— Mohammedans cannot he conciliated : the surrender of the country to 
their control would alone satisfy them. The conciliation of a bigoted sect, whose most 
cherished religious principle is ascendancy^ is bad policy ; concession adds to their strength— 
they attribute it to weakness or an act of homage to their rights, and are proportionately 
emboldened. This has always been the case with all higoted and fanatical superstitions ; it 
is in the nature of things for it to be so : and therefore the true policy of the future will be to 
curb the licentiousness of all fanaticisms in India, and assert the liberty of all, whatever their 
creed, despite the long -cherished superstitions, or the prescriptive assumption of castes. That 
tliis vull be the genius of our govermnent in India hereafter public opinion in Great Britain 
has already indicated ; and the noble heir of the house of Derby well expressed the expeiience 
of later times when he remarked — Independent of public opinion, no xmn and no institution 
in this country is, or (and thank God for it) can be.” That the government of India will be 
adapted to the moral and political phenomena there, and the newly -awakened interest 
taken in Indian affairs by the United Kingdom, there can be no doubt; yet, on the 
whole, it is false to represent India as having been unjustly treated in a religious point of 
view. The Rev. Dr. Robert Lee, of Edinburgh, has put this assertion in a just light in these 
words: — “We incurred no guilt by not having used onr po'wer to make converts of the 
natives, because, as a government, we could not make them Christians, even if we would. If 
we had the power to do this, we had not the right; a foreign government, as ours is, had no 
right to take the taxes of the people to compel them to adopt a religion of which their 
coBSciences disapproved. Instead of promoting Ghristianity, such a course would be the most 
effectual way of retarding it, because it would raise iip prejudices against the religion thus 
forcibly established, which probably nothing would be able to remove.” It is true that the 
early government of the East India Company was hostile to missionary establishments 
in India, but of late years all discouragements have been withdrawn. It is also true that the 
company contributed to the support of heathen temples, which was wrong in conscience, and 
false in policy, but this has altogether ceased. The tolerance of infanticide and Sutteeism 
was a necessity; the company dared not have attempted their subversion much sooner than 
they accomplished it. Every step, however, in the direction of religious freedom, and the 
protection of the helpless members of the community from superstitious cruelties to which they 
were exposed, exasperated the Brahmin devotees ; in fact, all the movements of “ the party of 
progress,” as certain sections of British and Hindoo society are called, inflamed the resentment 
of large portions of the population of India in proportion as these movements were successful. 
There is nothing so hateful to Islam and to Brahma as religions liberty, therefore the defence 
->f Christian proselytes by the government from all the consequences to which unprotected 
they would be exposed, created an amount of disloyalty in India which cannot be computed 
in this country by any that have not studied the history, religions, and social life of India. 
The particular action in the various legal improvements made in harmony with “the party of 
progress” has not always been jndicions, nor marked by forethought. As an example, the 
interference of government with the lex loci m reference to property may he cited. The 
govermnent, impelled by public oxanion both in India and in England, so modifled the action 
of the local law, as to give umbrage to the whole native population of India. All through the 
East, from the Bosphorus to Calcutta, the local custom dominates. In India it is inexorably 
rigid: Christian proselytes suffered from it; by becoming Christians they lost caste, and 
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forfeited tbeir interest in- the family property. The hardship and iujiiatiee of this, as well as 
the impedimeBt it ereated to. the. spread of the Christian religion, created an agitation ann.ng 
missionaries and '.other piona- and philanthropic men in India, which e«'nnmniiii‘ated It seif to 
the same classes iii' England, and resulted in the abrogation of the h\r /ocf, so far as iwoselytes 
were concerned. A ehoiee was given to adopt that prineijile, or to claim a full participati<m in 
the privileges of English law. The practical eilect was that while by the local law the. 
property must pass from the heathen to the proselyte, he, by adopting tlie law of England, 
left the property to whom be pleased — it did not pass back again by right into the hands of 
bis heathen kindred. Thus the proselyte acquired, hy his conversion, an absolute right in 
property, in which otherwise lie could only have had a life interest when pannitTcd to pass 
into bis possession. The natives considered such an interference tvitb the lex lor I as not 
merely intended to protect the religious liberty of the convert, but devised as a bonus on 
proselytism. Even in reference to the first and just provision of the enactment, which 
secured to the new Christian his rights in connection with the family inheritance, a powerful 
native hostility would have existed; but in the second feature of the provision, which virtually 
confiscated the property from Ms heathen kindred to hiinstdf, the people saw an intention to 
make war upon their religion Few men connected with the government of India approved 
of such a measure, but the opinion of certain classes in India, and of the majority of the British 
public, constrained the course which was adopted. 

That there has been injustice and impolicy in the administration of India will he admitted 
by both the people of England, the East India Company, and the crown ; but it is impossible 
to deny that the words of the Rev. Dr, Lee, of Edinburgh describe the facts, when he says — 
“ Of course, if you set up an ideal standard, every nation— Great Britain even — is badly 
governed; hut if you compare it with other countries, I say India is not badly governed. It 
is incomparably better governed than any country in Asia, and than most countries in Europe. 
To what conclusion, then, are we to come ? have we any right to be in the country at all ? 
This is a question of great delicacy, and opens up many nice points of casuistry. In the 
beginning, doubtless, much sin was committed; great empires are never acquired without 
crimes, and our empire in India has been no exception to the general rule. You are now in 
possession, and cannot quit your post. To give it up would be to surrender the country to 
anarchy, rapine, and civil war * or to leave it a prey to Russia, which would he to abandon it 
to an uttermost despotism. The duty, tlien, devolves upon you to do the best }-ou can to 
promote its good government and improvement’ 

The importance of our Indian empire can hardly be over-estiinated ; for altliough the 
assertions of continental censors, that the severance of India would leave England a third or 
fourth -rate power, is simply ridiculous, the loss would be severe. In every district of tlie 
British Isles there are persons who have acquired a competency, or been enriched by India ; 
her productions enter largely into our commerce ; her civil and military services afford remu- 
nerative occupation constant^ for many thousands of Englishmen, besides those who realise 
fortunes, and return home to enjoy them; the revenue she renders exceeds that of most of the 
continental kingdoms; her occupation affords a position of powder and influence to Great 
Britain which are felt all over the eastern w’-orld; and the possession of so vast a dominion 
gives a prestige and glory to the name of England which is recognised by ail nations, and 
which will shed lustre on the page of English history for ever. What India may be made in 
the way of benefit to herself and to the wdiole British empire has been strikingly exemplified in 
the annexation of the Punjanb. That fertile province has become still richer ; her pcH>ple 
prosperous, peaceable, and loyal ; her revenues a source of advantage to herself and to the 
government of India : and all this has resulted from a complete, iustoad of a partial conquest, 
a thorough disarming of the seditious and suspected, the impartial administration of justice, 
and adoption of law^s and a financial system based upon correct princi])ies of political economy. 
The Blue-books which have been issued respecting the government of tbe Punjaub, and the 
reports of trustworthy travellers and residents, place the prosperity of the wdiole Sikh districts 
beyond doubt, and prove that since the entire destruction of the Khalsa army, and the organ!- 
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satioii of a separate, efficient, and economical government, the whole country of the hve rivers 
has become a source of strength to the government of India. The readiness with which Sikh 
volunteers were foriiied, from Perozepore to Peshawnr, during the recent terrible revolt of the 
Tengal sepoys, and the efficiency with which the old soldiers of the maharajah served in 
our ranks, impose the conviction that, notwithstanding the impracticable nature of Brahminism 
and Mohaniiiiedanism, all India may in time be governed as well as the Pnnjauh, and made 
even more productive of advantage to its owm people as well as to its rulers. As already 
remarked, the great revolt of the sepoys seems providentially to hasten and facilitate such 
results. So long as a native army constituted as was that of Bengal, and two other native 
armies so far similarly constituted as those of Bombay and Madras, dictated to the govern- 
ment, or were as much a source of apprehension as power, it was impossible to carry 
out those improvements of which India is susceptible, and which the British people desire. 
Even in the Punjaub it was the Bengal army that created our only danger. Should 
the armies of Bombay and Madras be permitted to remain as they are, or a Bengal army 
similar in any great degree to the former, be re-constructed, the perils which have so long 
hung over English rule in India will still impend. Present events, however, have deter- 
mined the future for us, and the military and civil will henceforth guarantee the 

solidity of our dominions, its more thorough usefulness, and its greater honour and 
renown. The words of Sir Henry Russell, wTitten in 1842, are strikingly appropriate to 
such considerations : — Our tenure of India must, under ah circumstances, he a military one. 
If we do not hold it hy the exercise of our arms, at least we do by the impression of them. 
If ever we are thought to have lost our military supremacy, I am afraid no other will remain 
to us ; by our army we must either stand or fall The most fearful of all disasters that we can 
dread, therefore, is disaffiection among our native troops. When it does occur, and occur it 
will, unless it he preceded and anticipated by some other, it will be the work of some one bold, 
able man of themselves, who obtains influence among them. Such a person lias never yet 
appeared, it is true, but it would be a delusion for us to assume that no such person will 
appear. The natives of India are not an unlikely stock for such a shoot to spring from, nor 
is the mass ill-suited to the rising of such a leaven. The event, if ever it do come, will be 
abrupt. It will be an explosion. It will give no warning, but will be upon us before there is 
time to arrest it. The mischief will have been done before its approach has been discovered. 

It is only by being foreseen that such a danger can be averted The more busily the 

troops are employed, the more they may be relied upon. In our own territory, as well as in 
the territory of our allies, we must be provided against every emergency. Forces equipped 
for rapid movement and effective service must be maintained within reach of each other. No 
point on our border, no quarter of our territory, must be suffered to feel itself at liberty. No 
incursion will be attempted from abroad, no rising will be adventured at home, if it is not 
encouraged hy the appearance of impunity. Even if these preparations should not be required 
to repel attack or suppress insurrection, the very appearance of them will serve the purpose of 
preventing it.” The recent revolt fulfilled the predictions of Sir Henry, except in the particular 
of a man of eminent military parts arising among the sepoys, which, however, he regarded 
as a possible or not very improbable event rather than one likely. The danger he depicted 
as existing in 1842 will exist in 1862, or at any other time, if we continue the old military 
system of absolute confidence in the sepoy j the preventive care, pointed out in the above 
quotation as essential, must be the policy of our future rule. The explosion has occurred, and 
the occasion is furnished not only of testing such predictions, but of profiting by such counsels. 
If we do take up the government of India with a resolute and just hand, the day wdil not be so 
distant as some imagine when over her vast area rich cities shall flourish ; fertile fields bloom 
with the beauty and luxuriance of her glorious clime ; peace smile within her borders over 
many millions of contented people ; surrounding nations look upon our power as a beauty 
and a glory ; and the grandeur of empire appear as the consequence and accompaniment not 
merely of our heroism or our skill, but of our virtue. Where the blood of English victims has 
loft its stain the sanctuaries of English piety shall rear their imposing structures ; and where 
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the groan of the iniirdered .Englishwoman cried' alond to Heaven, the prayer and the psalmody" 
of native worship shall he heard. It is the genius of truth and justice to pro|,>agate themselves. 
Every righteoiia act in legislature, or voluntary henevolcnce performed hy a people, l)egets its 
like, and virtue increases and multiplies, spreading its offspring all arouml ; as some prolihc 
eastern tree, not only graces hy its beauty the spot from which it springs, hut scatters the 
seeds of its productive life around it in ever -multiplying energy within the limits adapted to 
its condition. 

The study of the History of India hy the British people is conducive to the happy results 
we contemplate. There is no age of the progress and life of India that is not interesting and 
instructive. In the far mythic past we learn how the infancy of an oriental people was nursed, 
and how that nurture affected its future growth. From the remotest antiquity to the conquests 
of Alexander, from the marvellous achievements of that conqueror until Mohammedan invaders 
overran those realms, there is in the very sameness of Indian life, and the monotony of Indian 
story, a lesson of interest and practical utility. The genius of the people througli a long 
period, or series of periods, is so indicated as to fecilitate the study of their character in nil 
subsequent times to the present hour. The Mohammedan era of India opens up a new view 
of the existence of her people. Even then she offers a peculiar aspect in the very high places 
of her Mussulman conquerors. Mohammedans in India, while possessing the common charac- 
teristics of the followers of the Prophet, so adapted themselves to Hindoo custom, and so 
imhihed the Hindoo spirit, they assumed a peculiar character, in which they differ from 
all other Mohammedan nations. In the development of this fact there are also historic lessons 
of value bearing upon the present. 

The story of English power and progress in India, and of the wars waged with Persia, 
China, and other contiguous countries, is probably the most romantic and curious ever 
rmfolded. A^Tiat deeds of heroism ! what unforeseen and unexpected conquests I what 
striking and singular providences 1 over what variety and extent of realm the flag of Britain has 
been unfurled ! through what remote glens, and passes, and defiles, her sound of bugle and 
tap of drum have echoed I on what historic, and yet far-off, fields and mountains the sheen of 
her bayonets has gleamed in the blazing light of the Eastern sun ! even when progressing only 
by her commerce and her laws, and the reverberation of her cannon ceased among the hills 
and valleys of the vanquished, how largely she has entered into what Sir Archibald Alison 
ha-s designated the everlasting war between East and West ! how the opinions and feeling of 
Britain have percolated the moral soil of Asia, to spring up again in renewing and frrtilising 
streams ! The people of England must become better acquainted witli all tins if they will 
impress their own image upon the Eastern world, and leave it for posterity to recognise. They 
must study these records of their own fame, as well as of earlier times, if they perform the still 
nobler task of impressing the image of their God and Saviour upon the oriental heart. If we 
rise to the greatness of our opportunities and apparent destinies, we need have no fears {or 
our work or for ourselves, but, confident of success, exclaim, — 

Ye never-resting waves of Change and Time; 

Ye heed not human toil, or tears, or groans, 

0*erwheiming races, dynasties, and thrones ; 

What was, what IS, and what, alas I shall he, 

Ye waft alike to one eternal aeaf * 
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INBIA :-GEOGIliVPIiIGAL P0Sm0N--GE0L0GY---CLIMATE--PE0BUCT10NS, 


It is essential to an efficient study of tlie Ms- 
tory of oiir empire in India, tliat a correct notion 
slioiild be entertained of tbe*extGnt, area, and 
cliaracteristics of tlie territories now subjected 
to ns, — tlie countries adjacent,— -and those into 
wliicb war lias been carried more or less in 
connection with British Indian policy. Dr. 
Arnold well expressed tlie importance of geo- 
graphical study in connection with the mate- 
rial and political condition of a people, when 
he observed, Let me once understand the 
real geography of a country— its organic 
structure, if I may so call it ; the form of its 
skeleton — that is, of its hills ; the magnitude 
and course of its veins and arteries — that is, 
of its streams and rivers; let me conceive of 
it as a whole, made up of connected parts ; 
and then the position of man’s dwellings, 
viewed in reference to those parts, becomes 
at once easily remembered, and lively and 
intelligible besides.” 

India is perhaps more variously described, 
and with more discrepancy, than any other 
country in the world equally well known. 
It is customary to write of India, “on this 
side the Ganges,” and “India beyond the 
Ganges ; ” the former including British India, 
with the tributary and allied principalities ; 
the latter, tlie Birman empire, Siam, Malacca, 
Cambodia, Cocliin China, Tonkin, &c. The 
country more properly and strictly designated 
India, is the central peninsula of Southern 
Asia. Its boundaries are generally distinctly 
marked by natural limits — such as the Indian 
Ocean on the south, east, and west; the two 
gieat arms of that ocean — the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian Sea — washing the eastern 
and western shores respectively. The line 


of coast comprises about 3200 miles, of which 
1400 are touched by the Bay of Bengal. 
The peninsula extends from Cape Comorin, 
its southern point, to the north of Cashmere — 
a length of nearly 2000 miles; and from 
Assam to the river Indus it measures about 
1800 miles. Along its northern limits rise 
the range of the Himalaj^a Mountains ; on the 
north-west, the mountains of Afghanistan : 
the north-eastern limits are less marked, still 
the conformation of the country gives a dis- 
tinct boundary. Assam, Chittagong, and 
Arracan, are the frontier lands in that direc- 
tion. The superficial area is variously esti- 
mated, and cannot with exactness be stated ; 
it is probably more than 1,300,000 square 
miles. 

Insular India includes Ceylon, the Laca- 
dive group, and the Maldives. Ceylon is 
separated from the south-eastern extremity 
of continental India by the Strait of Palk, and 
the Gulf of Manaar. The Lacadive Islands 
are off the Malabar coast, and the Maldives 
south of these. 

Beyond the limits of India Proper, Great 
Britain possesses vast territories, most of them 
of very recent acquisition. She has made 
conquests from the Birman empire — Assam 
is hers, and Pegu has been ceded to her. 
Prince of Wales’s Island (better known as 
Penang), Malacca, Singapore, Borneo, Hong- 
Kong (lately a portion of the Chinese em- 
pire)j are British possessions. In the Straits 
of Bahelmandel, Aden has been secured and 
fortified, enabling England to command tbe 
passage of the Red Sea, and to offer, in case 
of necessity, serious menace to the once proud 
and mighty dominion of Persia. 
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It will facilitate tlie progress of clescriptioii 
to notice first IiisukiMiidia. 

Ceylon is about 270 miles long, by 14:0 
broad. Its conformation is oval, generally 
rising to the centre from tbe coast, tlie bigb- 
est point being more tlian 8000 ieet above 
tlic level of tbe sea; it is called Pedrotalla- 
galla. Tbe chief river, tbe MabariHaganga, 
takes its rise in tbe principal bigblands, and 
buds its disembogiiement in tbe barboiir of 
Trincomaiee. Tbe coast-line of tbe island is 
interesting, and tbe barbour just named is 
excellent as a place for shipping, and exceed- 
ingly picturesque. The island, generally, is 
lovely: rich in soil, genial in climate, its 
foliage and Sowers luxuriant and beautiful, 
a perpetual summer smiles upon tbe fovoured 
residents of that hospitable isle ; tbe language 
of Heber is appropriate to it: — 

‘*7Vhei*e ev’ry prospect plcasea, 

And only laaa is 

The island is remarkable for its production of j 
rare spices ; tbe cinnamon grows more abun- 
dantly than in any other country. Beautiful 
wood, in great variety, is obtained, %vbicb is 
not only elegant and useful to the resident, 
but an important article of commerce. Ebony, 
satin-wood, and iron-wood, are exported in 
considerable quantities. The pearl fisheries 
on the coast are sources of profit; thence 
cbiefiy the much prized pearls are brought 
to other parts of the wmrkl. Tbe con- 
cbology of the Indian Ocean is tbe most 
Bplondid of any body of waters on tlie globe. 
Ceylon sliarea this attribute; and on her 
coasts, and near her shores, shells of superior 
beauty, in vast numbers, are found. From a 
very rcinoto antiquity Coylon exported her 
products to remote parts; her spices, silk, 
and pearls, were known and appreciated many 
ages back ; and an embassy from her prince, 
with especial reference to commercial objects, 
visited tbe court of the Roman emperor 
Claudius. Indeed, tbe antiquities of Ceylon 
are as remarkable as ber climate and produc- 
tions, and prove that it was once inhabited 
by a superior race. Magnificent works for 
irrigation, temples, maiisolea, and palaces of 
great magnitude and singular architectural 
beauty existed there when in England men 
knew not bow, for architectural purposes, to 
lay one stone upon another. MTen the 
English wrested tbe island from tbe Butch, 
they were astonished at its beauty, fertility, 
ruined cities, and pagodas; its commercial 
importance bad been long known to them, 
and its possession eagerly coveted. 

Tbe channel which separates tbe island 
from the mainland is about sixty miles. The 
name of Palk attached to tbe strait is derived 


from a celebrated Butch navigator. The 
CTiilf of Manaar is represented to derive its 
name from a little isle on tbe Ceylonese side, 
blit the origin of tbe term given to tbe isle and 
gulf is lost in obscure antiquity. A ridge of 
small banks completely obstructs tbe chan- 
nel for large vessels : this is called Adam's 
Bridge, from a tradition that tbe island of 
Ceylon was tbe paradise of primeval inno- 
cence from wliicb tbe first pair were banished. 
In tbe Hindoo mythology tbe divine hero 
Rama is said to have crossed to tbe conquest 
of the island by this ridge. In future pages 
of this History it will be necessary to give 
further description of tbe island; a general 
notice is all that is suitable here. The popu- 
lation is not much less than 2,000,000. They 
are a supcu'stitioiis and servile race ; yet when 
roused ]:>y an adequate appeal to their ]U'eju- 
diees and passions, they are not destitute of 
vSpirit, and are capable of cruelty and treacliery 
i to a degree in common with most Asiatic 
peoples. They make good soldiers ; and the 
battalions of the Ceylon rifle regiment fre- 
quently serve with willingness and efficiency 
in the Madras presidency. Tbe ancient 
capital, Ivancly, is in tbe interior ; the British 
capital, Colombo, is on the coast. 

The Eacadives are a group, seventeen in 
number, and are not in any way remarkable. 

Tbe Maldives, as the name implies, com- 
prise more than a thousand isles and reefs. 
The word onal means thousand — a detmito 
number put for an indefinite, wliich is com- 
mon ill the blalabar language; diva means 
an island. These isles and reefs run in a 
chain of oOO miles from north to south ; they 
are never more tliau fifty miles in breadt]}. 
Generally tliey are rocky and barren, ])ut 
there are lovely spots dispersed among them, 
covered with rich tropical verdure, and crowned 
with tbe Indian palm. 

Continental India is variously designated : 
‘Hbe East Indies,” ^‘British India,” and 

Hindoostan,” are tbe names most generally 
apj)lied to it. Hindoostan is properly tbe 
name of a portion of India only. This name 
was originally given by the Persians, to indi- 
cate the dark complexion of tbe iubabitants. 
It is difficult to trace back any name given 
by tbe Brahmins to the country over which 
their doctrines prevailed, whole sentences of 
different signifi.cation having been employed 
for this purpose. Tbe word Mvdhf/ana, 
which means central, was sometimes used by 
them, because, according to their mythology, 
the world was supported on tbe back of a 
tortoise, and India, it was supposed, occupied 
the middle place. Tbe term I\mi/ahhmu 
was also used to designate it, as tbe land of 
virtue, or more probably as meaiiing the land 
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cerenionially clean. According to one of tlieir 
most treasured stories, a prince named Bharat 
was ap|)omted by Ms father, called conqueror 
of the universe,” to reign over the peninsula, 
and hence the name of Bharat Kund was 
applied to it. At present the whole country, 
from the Gabul frontier to the Birman empire^ 
from Thibet to Cape Comorin, is known by 
the general name of India, the word Hindoo- 
stan being generically employed to name the 
same territory, and specifically to distinguish 
the conntiy in Norths and North-western 
India, of which Delhi is the capital. 

Before describing the physiognomy of the 
country, it is necessary to notice its chief 
political divisionsj as reference must be made 
to them in the descriptions necessary to pre- 
sent the general features of the country. 

The territorial arrangements for purposes 
of government comprise three great provinces, 
each having certain dependencies, which are 
partly distinct — sncli as Scinde, the Punjauh, 
Oude, &o. Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, 
are the names of these provinces. The first- 
named is very large, and is upon the east of 
British India. It is bounded on the north 
by Nepaul and Bhootan ; to tbe south by the 
Bay of Bengal ; on the east by Assam and 
Birniah ; on the west by Bahar. To this pro- 
vince, for military and civil purposes, the Pun- 
jaub is attached as a sub -government. The 
alluvial plains of the Ganges and the Brahma- 
pootra are included in the Bengal presidency. 
Bombay occupies the west coast from the 
Gulf of Cambay, near to Goa. The capital 
of this presidency is situated on the island of : 
Bombay, which is about ten miles long, and 
three broad, and is connected with the island 
of Salset by a causeway. It is separated by 
a narrow channel from the mainland. Ma- 
dras extends along the east coast to the 
borders of Bengal. The southern point of 
the peninsula is comprised in its coast range, 
and also a portion of the most southern part 
of the west coast. To these three presi- 
dencies all the separate governments and 
provinces of India are attached, by arrange- 
ments peculiar to each, according as the cir- 
cumstances varied by which the territory was 
acquired. 

The peculiar geographical features of India 
are striking and interesting. Its great extent 
of coast marks it in a very peculiar manner, 
and affords to a maritime people like the 
British facilities for maintaining their supre- 
macy, and for readily turning the resources 
of the country to account. 

The mountains of the peninsula are nume- 
rous, and afford extraordinary scope for in- 
vestigation in various branches of natural 
science. The Himalayan range forms the 


boundary on the north between India and 
TMbet. This is the loftiest and grandest 
range in the world. The highest peaks 
attain a height of 28,800 feet, a point of' 
elevation reached nowhere else by any land. 
The appearance of this range is peculiar, re- 
vealing a snccession of peaks, rising pointed 
to the heavens, and crowned with eternal 
snows, huge masses of ice hanging from 
their declivities — 

“ Torrents, luetkinks, tliat heard a uiigMy voice, 

And stopped at once amidst their maddest plunge.” 

Vast bodies of cloud collect upon the sides of 
these high mountains in many places, while 
in others they lift their bold brows, un- 
clouded, to the heavens. Every form of 
grandeur is presented amidst the scenes 
created by the sublime and picturesque ar- 
rangement of these mountains. In some 
places they are clothed with verdure and 
woods far np their steeps — a vast sea of 
foliage, agitated by the mountain breeze, 
seems to flow along their sides, and to leap the 
precipices. In other regions the bald granite 
glitters in the sunshine, as if an ocean of bur- 
nished gold. Every conceivable shape and 
grouping of form is taken in endless inodifi- 
cation, offering to the wearied eye a never- 
ceasing and ever -changing variety of outline 
as well as of costume. Within their own con- 
fines the scenery is still moVe wonderful. 
The adventurous traveller is amazed by the 
extent of tract, variety of mountain arrange- 
ment, and grotesqueness of grouping; the 
disposition of the valleys; their richness of' 
dress and luxuriance of climate in many 
places j their murky and unhealthy character 
in others; their tropical fertility beneath a 
burning sun in the lowest ranges; their 
changing appearance and decreasing tempera- 
ture in the scale of ascent through every 
degree of the temperate zone, until the 
regions where Winter assumes liis rigid 
sway, and looks with cold and stern eye 
npon the sunny plains, or comparatively 
modest highlands, which stretch far away to 
the waters of the Indian Ocean. The range, 
including the Hindoo Koosh, or Indian Cau- 
casus, stretches away from AfiFghanistan to 
the western provinces of China. It is nearly 
uniform as to its course, but occasional inter- 
ruptions as to the main direction occur from 
the lateral extension of some of its compo- 
nents. The name Himalaya is from a native 
designation, which signifies snowy, and indi- 
cates the general impression produced by its 
appearance upon tbe native mind. 

The King of Prussia, who is alleged to 
take great interest in India in a. religious 
reference, conceived the idea, some few years 
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ftgo, ^ probably suggested by Humboldt, of 
seudiug a scioiitiiic mission tluwgh Asia, 
preparatory to operations of a religious nature, 
for the ]>euefit of its vast populations. In 
ISdi: this mission penetrated through India 
to U]iper Asia, under the auspices of the 
lua&t India Company. The proceedings of 
the gentlemen wlio fulfilled the important task 
■vverc reported to the French Academy of 
Bcienees, and were substantially as follows, 
so fi\x' as the high table -lands and mountain 
ranges of India were concerned, especially 
the Himalaya. The report of these Prussian 
travellers gives generally different elevations 
to those usually received. They represent 
the great central table-land of India as much 
lower than it has been hitherto computed, 
and there are various reasons, based upon 
climate and other phenomena, to believe that 
their representations are correct The height 
of the most elevated portion of the Himalaya 
range is given on a previous page from the 
best modern standards, but, according to the 
paper sent by these German explorers to the 
Academy of Sciences, that elevation would be 
500 feet below the real one. The members of 
the mission consisted of three brothers — MM. 
Herrmann, Adolphus, and Robert Schlagent- 
weit, two of whom, MM. Herrmann and 
Robert, returned in June last; the third, M. 
Adolphus, is still among the Himalayan 
Mountains, and is expected soon to return, 
vid the Punjaiib and Bombay. During the 
winters of 1854-55 these enterprising tra- 1 
vellors visited the region lying between ! 
Bombay and Madras ; in the following sum- i 
mer ]\L Herrmann exjdorcd the eastern parts 
of the Himalaya, the Sikkim, Bhootan, and 
Kossiu Mountains, wdiere he measured the 
altitude of several ]>eaks. The highest of all 
the summits known throughout the world 
appears, by his measurements, to be the 
Gahoorishanka, situated in the eastern portion 
of Nepaul — the same announced as such by 
Colonel Waxigh, but called by him Mount 
Everest, because he had been unable to ascer- 
tain its real name in the plains of Hindoos tan, 
where he effected his measurement. This 
peak is somewhat more than 29,000 English 
feet in height, and bears another name in 
Thibet, where it is called Ohingoparnari. 
The other two brothers, MM. Adolphus and 
Robert, penetrated by different roads into 
the central parts of the Himalaya, Kiimaon, 
and Gurwahl; they then visited Thibet in 
disguise, entered the great commercial station 
of Gartok, explored the environs of Lake 
Mansarowe, and that remarkable crest which 
separates the waters of the Indus from those 
of the Debong, often erroneously called the 
Burrampooter. They ascended the Ibi-Gam- 


niiie, .22,260. feet in height, that being an 
altitude never before attained in any part of 
the world. After having been separated 
from each other for a space of fourteen 
months, during ■which BL Robert ascertained 
that the table-land of Amarkaiitak, in Cen- 
tral India, wMeli is generally stated to bo 
8000 feet above the level of the sea, is not 
more than S300 feet in height, the three 
brothers again met at Simla, previous to 
commencing the operations intended for the 
summer of 1S5G. BI. Adolphus, on leaving 
that place, crossed the Himalaya, went over 
Thibet, Baltistan, and visited the interesting 
spot where several mountain crests meet, and 
the Hindoo Koosli joins the range lying to 
the north of India, He then rettirncd to the 
Pniijaub, through the valley of Cashmere. 
BIBL Herrmann and Robert proceeded to 
Ladak by different routes. Under good dis- 
guises they were enabled to penetrate into 
Turkistan, by crossing the Karakoroom and 
the Knenluen Blountains, and descending 
into the great valley of Yarkand, a region 
never visited before, not even by Blarco Polo, 
It is a vast depression of between three or 
four thousand feet, separating the Kuenliien, 
on the northern frontier of India, from the 
Syan Chane, or mountains of Central Asia, 
on the southern of Russia. They then re- 
turned to Ladak, and entered the Punjaub by 
different routes through Cashmere. After a 
two years’ negotiation, BL Herrmann w-as, at 
the commencement of 1857, admitted into 
Repaid, where he determined the altitudes 
of the Machipoora and Blount Yasso, wdiicli 
have hitherto been vaguely called the Dha- 
walagery, which means ** snoivy crests,” and 
is applicahie to all snoiv -capped mountains, 
BI. Robert proceeded to Bombay tlu'oiigli 
Scinde, Kutsch, and Gujerat, wdiere he sur- 
veyed the chain called the Balt Range, and 
determined the changes effected during cen- 
turies in the course of several rivers. Before 
returning to Europe, he stayed three months 
in Ceylon. BI. Adolphus visited various parts 
of the Punjaub and Cabul previous to return- 
ing to the Himalaya. The chief residts ob- 
tained from this careful exploration of Asia are 
the following The Himalaya Blountains 
everywhere exercise a decided influence over 
all the elements of the magnetic force ; the 
declination everywhere presents a slight de- 
viation, causing the needle to converge to- 
wards the central parts of that enormous 
mass, and the magnetic intensity is greater 
than it would be elsewhere in an equal lati- 
tude. In the south of India the increase of the 
magnetic intensity from south to north is ex- 
tremely rapid. The lines of equal magnetic 
intensity have a remarkable form, similar and 
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perliaps parallel to those of certain groups of 
isotliermal lines. The three travellers have 
collected all the materials necessary to ascer- 
tain this important fact. Irregular local 
yariations in terrestrial magnetism are rare 
in those regions. In the Deccan and Behar 
the rocks are magnetic. On the Himalaya, 
at altitudes of 17,000, and even 20,000 feet, 
the daily maximum and minimum variations 
pf the barometer occurred nearly about the 
same hour as in the plains below. ' Again, at 
the above altitudes the inversion of the curves 
of daily variation, which is met with on the 
Alps, does not take place. At the altitude of 
1 7,000 feet the diminution of transparency 
produced by a stratum of air of the thickness 
of 8000 feet is no longer distingiiished by the 
eye. During the dust storms which fre - 
quently occur in India the disk of the sun is 
seen of a blue colour ; if small bodies are 
made to project their shadow^s on a 'white 
surface, under such circumstances the shadow 
is of an orange colour, that is, complementary to 
blue. The expression, in the paper read before 
the Academy of Sciences, as given hy Galig- 
nan% that the brothers Schlagentweit were the 
first to penetrate the ■Yarkand, is not correct. 
M. Hue, in his work entitled. Christianitg in 
China, relates that, a.d, 1608, Benedict G-o^s, 
a Eoman missionary, determined to solve the 
then mooted question whether Gathay and 
China wei’e the same country, and the capital 
of Mongul Tartary, the Khanbalik, identical 
with Pekin. After unheard of efforts he at 
last reached Yarkand, his journey from 
Lahore having consumed ten months of con- 
tinuous toil. 

The intercourse with Thibet is maintained 
hy passes of very high altitude, which are 
also difficidt, intricate, and dangerous. The 
Tungrung Pass is at an altitude of 13,730 
feet ; the Booreudo, 15,100 ; the Nitti, nearly 
17,000 ; the Ohurung, 17,350 feet ; the 
Manernng, 18,600 ; while the Pass of Nako, 
near the source of the Sutlej, the highest iu 
the world, attains the level of nearly 19,000 
feet. The greatest height ever reached in 
the Himalayas previous to that ascended hy 
the gentlemen of the Prussian mission w’^as 
19,411 feet, attained by Captain Gerard, 
October 18th, 1818, on the Tarhigang, near 
the Sutlej, north of Shepke. These terrible 
passes, notwithstanding all their dangers from 
land-slips, precipitated masses of ice and 
snow, precipices, and the extreme cold, hy 
yrhicli persons are sometimes frozen to death 
at mid-day, are the only media of communi- 
cation between India and Thibet, and are 
used far more extensively for commercial 
purposes by Eastern merchants than Avould in 
Europe he supposed likely or even possible. 


The natural curiosities of these regious are 
various, and to the traveller and man of 
science interesting. Mineral waters are 
found at very great elevations, and in regions 
of perpetual snow. Near the source of the 
Jumna are the springs of Jumnotree; the 
have a temperature of more than 190^ and 
issue from snow caverns ! The point of ele- 
vation is more than 10,000 feet. Eice has 
been boiled in , the water of another spring 
on the same level as it gushed from its source. 
Ill many places petrifactions of rare beauty 
may be seen in every stage of formation, as 
the deposits previously held in solution by 
the waters dripping from the rocks, are laid 
upon the vegetable productions which sprout 
from the ledges beneath. Vegetation has 
been found at the following heights : — 


' Feet. 

Horse-chestnut. . . . 10,363 

Maple 10,906 

Bliubai'b and black currant ...... 11,000 

Polyantlius 11,366 

Gooseberries . . 11,418 

Pields of rye and black wheat . . . . . 11,782 
Holly ............. . . . . 12,000 

Strawberries . . , . ... . . . . . . . 12,642 

Buttercups and dandelions 13,000 

Spikenard . 13,100 

Ooa, a species of barley 13,622 

Eye ... . 18,700 

Apricots and beans 14,000 , 

Birch . 14,600 

Eirs and greensward . ......... 14,700 

Barley , . . .... . . . . . . , . . .14,710 

Campanula, in seed 16,800 

Small bushes . 16,946 


The other mountain ranges of India are 
very inferior in altitude to the Himalayas, 
and are generally called hy the natives 
ghauts. The word ghaut means a pass ; and 
by being applied to the very elevated pas- 
sages of the Himalayas, became gradually 
also to be given to any highlands not alto- 
gether impassable. 

In reference to elevation, the whole penin- 
sula might he described as a table -land, broken 
by lines of vast highlands, and divided by 
them into river valleys of great richness and 
extent. 

Parallel to the eastern and western coasts 
run two ranges, named, respectively, the 
Eastern and Western Ghants. Neither of these 
approaches the coast, both being sep)arated 
from the sea by low-lying skirts of country 
' of considerable extent, Tlie Western Ghauts 
are considerably higher than those which 
face the eastern coast, sometimes rising to a 
point 6000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The high table -land thus hounded was ori- 
ginally called the Deccan, to distinguish it 
from Northern India, the word being of 
Sanscrit parentage, signifying south. This 
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exteusiYC plateau rises gradually from nortli 
to south, ending in a range streteMng across 
the country, and called sometimes the South- 
ern Ghauts, hut better known as the Ml- 
gherry. At the northern extremity of this 
|}Iatoaii there are two ranges, known as the 
Aravalli and the Yindaya, both going under 
the general name of the Northern Ghauts. 

Tims the mountain panorama of India is 
composed of six ranges : the Himalaya being 
the northern boundary of the peninsula ; the 
Western Ghauts, ranging southward from 
the river Kerbucldah and the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, terminating ill Cape Comorin, the ex- 
treme southern point of the peninsula. Prom 
nearly this point the Eastern Ghauts tend 
nortliward, preserving a tolerabty equal dis- 
tance from the sea. The Yindaya range is 
next to tlie Himalaya, coming southward, 
and riimihig from east to west; they cross 
the country from the Ganges to the Gulf of 
Glitch, sending out a spur far into the great 
desert towards Ajmeer. Prom the southern- 
most range (the Nilgherry) the land gra- 
dually, but not unbroken, descends to tbe 
sea. The other range, already named, bears 
various other designations, and is less im- 
portant. 

Yarious portions of these ranges, separated 
by conformation, and broken by immense 
ravines, receive especial designations; and 
the whole plateau of the Deccan is called by 
the natives Bala Ghaut ^ or the country above 
tlic ghauts (or passes). 

These mountain ranges naturally divide 
India. Tlio Yindayas, passing from east to 
■west between the twenty-third and twenty- 
liftli parallels of north latitude, form the 
grand basis of tlio orograpliical divisions of 
India into districts. North o£ the Yindayas, 
towards the Himalayas, are situated the 
deltas of the Ganges and the Indus, and 
what is called Central India. South of the 
Yindayas is the Deccan, as already described. 
Those portions of the Deccan south of the 
river Kistna is especially styled Southern 
India. 

The various mountain chains, and features 
of highland, form an infinite number of natu- 
ral territorial divisions, wliich are so differ- 
ently named, as to make it often difficult to 
identify them %vhen noticed by different 
writers. The way in which the chains of 
hill separate the river courses conduces to 
great' variety of climate, notwithstanding the 
low latitudes of the whole country ; and while 
a peculiar uniformity and regularity is pre- 
served in the way in which the series of 
natural boundaries and divisions of territory 
are created, yet there is great diversity of 
outline and variety of scenery. Thus the 
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courses of the rivers Nerbuddah and Tapty 
are divided bjMhe chain often called the 
Sautpoora; and the courses of the Tapty 
and ■ Godavery are divided by what is some- 
times styled the Sechachull ^fountains ; but 
notwithstanding this regularity of division, 
and' the general ' uniformity of climate, ' the. 
aspects of the. country 'are, d'iverse exceed- 
ingly, and wdiatever variety river or moun- 
tain scenery can afford may in .these; districts 
be found.' ■ 

In the north of India a vast lowland tract 
extends in a curve from the mouths of the 
Ganges to those of the Indus. This...' curve'' 
converges to the west of Delhi. , 

Boiithward of 'the Nilgherries the country 
to the sea. is diversified;' a low v.alley'nms 
from the Pass of Co'imbatore, as its narrowest 
%vid'th' is called, across the whole 'country. 
The land thence rises and falls, not in a grace- 
ful or undulated manner, but by scattered 
hillocks and abrupt depressions, until it touches 
the eastern and western highlands that an- 
proach nearest the sea. 

These mountain lands contain many lovely 
and sanitary situations, where the most taste- 
ful connoisseurs in landscape beauty might 
find delight, where the climate affords cool 
and refreshing breezes, and is not only com- 
paratively safe, but healthy and bracing. 
That poiiion of the Yfostern Ghauts opposite 
to Bombay, called the Mahabalipoora Moun- 
tains, rising to the height of d 060 feet, fur- 
nishes an excellent site for tbe sanitorium of' 
the presidency, at a spot called Mahabelesk- 
war. On tbe Nilglierry Mountains liave 
been placed the sanitary stations of Ootaca- 
iniind and Dimhutti. These stations arc 
well known for the salutary effects upon 
those who arc exhausted by tbe burning 
climate of tbe lower lands. All tbe otber 
mountain districts afford situations adapted to 
those wbo have suffered from the heat of the 
plains, and every climate known in the world 
may be found from the base of Cape Comorin 
to the peak of the Himalayas. 

The rivers of India are truly magnificent, 
and in such a climate are naturally prized 
for their cooling and fertilising power. Su- 
perstition has taken advantage of this appre- 
ciation, and converted them into deities. The 
Ganges, especially, is an object of worship. 

The three principal rivers are the Ganges, 
the Brahmapootra, and the Indus. These all 
originate in the snow -clad bosom of the 
Himalaya. The former two descend from 
different slopes, and pursue separate courses 
through a vast and varied extent of country, 
until meeting near their embouchure in the 
Bay of Bengal. Indeed, they can hardly be 
said to flow togethei; for soon after their 
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jimctioii tliey divide into many currents, 
fornaing wliat is called the delta of the 
Ganges. The Ganges.,, has two sources, hofch 
bursting forth from the glaciers of the Hima- 
laya in swelling torrents : one from the vici- 
nity of a temple hnilt high np in a region 
which might have been supposed inaccessible. 
This Temple of Gungootrea is situated more 
than 18,000 feet above the level of the ocean. 
The Ganges, thus formed, rushes from the 
inountains near Hurdwar, running through 
the great plain of Bengal, south-east. In its 
course it receives many tributaries, several of 
these larger than the Thames, or even the 
Shannon. The Jumna flows into it at Allah- 
ahad, and there, 800 miles from the sea, it is 
a mile in width. The delta commences 220 
miles from the sea. The river there throws off 
several branches to the west ; these, mingling, 
form the arm called the Hoogly, which passes 
Calcutta, and which is the channel generally 
navigated. The main stream is joined by 
the Brahmapootra. The coast of the delta 
stretches 220 miles. The islands formed by 
the courses which struggle through the low 
malsliy land are called the sicnderbunds, or 
woods, because of the jungle by which they 
are covered. The waters which embrace 
these islands nurture crocodiles, and other 
dangerous amphibious creatures. The rhino- 
ceros is to be seen in the marshes, and the 
far-famed species of tiger known as Bengal 
finds many a prowling place within this wild 
district. 

The 'Brahmapootra^'runs a shorter course 
than the Ganges, but rolls in a mightier flood. 
Its sources are also in the Himalaya, and it 
is fed by rivers which chiefly flow from the 
Birman empire. The width, before its junc- 
tion with the Ganges, is between four and 
five miles. 

The Ganges and Brahmapootra, impelled 
by the vast bodies of melting snow descend- 
ing from the mountains, rise, and inundate 
immense districts of country. In the four 
rainy months, according to the estimate of 
the Eev. Mr, Everet, the discharge of water 
per second is 494,298 cubic feet. During 
the fine winter months the discharge is 
71,200 feet per second, and in the three hot 
months it sinks to 36,330 in that space of 
time. 

The Indus falls from the northern, slopes of 
the Himalaya, hut finds a passage through 
the mountains to the south, and rolls its flood 
onward to the Arabian Sea. It rises near to 
the Lake Manassarora, which is sacred in the 
Hindoo mythology ; the name signifies the 
mental or spiritual lake.” The Sutlej is an 
oflshoot from it. The principal confluent is 
the Ohenab, which itself unites in its course 


the other four rivers of the Punjaub."^ These 
are the Sutlej, the Beeas, the Eavee, and the 
Jhelum.f The delta of the Indus presents 
to the coast an area of 120 miles. The river 
is irregular in that part of its course, and 
deflcient in depth, oflering various difficulties 
to its navigation. 

The waters of these rivers arc dis- 
coloured. Having their sources in elevated 
springs, much earthy matter is borne down 
to the plains. These plains are alluvial ; 
and the rivers passing through no depres- 
sions in which lakes might be formed, and 
their alluvial freight deposited, they are 
necessarily much loaded with soil and minute 
fragments of rock. The Ganges is probably 
most tainted in this way, giving colour to 
the sea six miles from the coast. The Eev. 
Mr. Everet represents that river as discharg- 
ing nearly six millions and a half cubic feet 
of earthy matter during the year, a quantity 
almost too enormous to suppose possible. 
That gentleman’s statements have, however, 
been corroborated. The members of the 
Prussian scientific mission, already referred 
to, tested the clearness of these rivers by let- 
ting down a stone into them, which generally 
became invisible at a depth of from twelve to 
fifteen centimetres (five to six inches), show- 
ing that they are overcharged with earthy 
particles; for in the sea, near Corfu, a stone 
is visible to the depth of fifty feet, and in the 
seas under the tropics it remains visible at a 
depth of thirty feet. 

There are other rivers of great importance. 
Borne of these traverse the eastern part of 
India, and are emptied into the Bay of Bengal. 
The Mahamuddy falls into the bay near 
Cuttack. Further south, the Godavery flows 
into the sea near the mouth of the Kistna, 
after receiving as affluents the Manjeera, the 
Wurda, and the Baumgunga. The Godavery 
springs from the Western Ghauts. Still 
further south, the Kistna has its birth, in 
the same range. Confluences are formed 
with it by the Beema and Toombudra: its 
disemboguement is at Masulipatam. The 
Pennar flows into the waters which wash the 
eastern coast, above the city of Madras. The 
most southern of the rivers which stream 
eastward is the Oavery, which, rising in 
the same ghauts, passes Tanjore, and empties 
itself by several mouths from the coast oppo- 

In the neighbourhood of Attock, in the Punjanh, 
Alexander the Great is supposed to ha-ve crossed the 
Indus in his invasion of India. Tamerlane and Nadir 
Shah are reported to have crossed in the same place or its 
vicinity. 

, t The Sutlej is the Zarodras of Ptolemy ; the Beeas is the 
Hyphasis of Arrian ; the Bavee was designated by Arrian 
the Ilydrastes. The Chenah received in classic descrip- 
tion the name of Acesines, and the Jhelmn, Hydaspesi 
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site tlio island of Ceylon. On the western 
sitle of the peiiinsnla there is tlie Ban, wMcli 
Hows south of the Indus into the inlet of 
Rin, an extensive salt lake. The Bunvas 
empties itself into the Gulf of Ctiteh. The 
]Mhye is discharged into the Gulf of Gamhay. 
Lai'ger than any of these are the Nerhuddah 
and thiB Tapty, , The Tapty joins the ocean 
near Surat. The Nerhuddah is the largest 
river which disemhogues itself into the waters 
on the western coast, except the Indus, and 
is COO miles long — a third of the length of 
its great competitor ; it enters the sea at 
Baroche. 

The general features of the peninsula may 
he inferred from a description so extended of 
its mountaiiiB and rivers. For the most part 
the soil is alluvial, and rendered fertile by the 
overflowing of the great rivers. Along the 
course of the inferior rivers there is great 
richness, and cultivated coiintry appears in 
every direction. In some places there are 
large tracts of Jungle, especially near the 
hilly country of the Punjauh. The Run of 
Cutch, north of the gulf of that name, is low 
and flat, and extends east of the Indus, so as 
to form a district probably one -fourth the 
size of Scotland, It nourishes only a few 
tamarisks, and is for the greater part of the 
year dry or fruitless. During the monsoon 
the sea is driven over it; and when the 
waters evaporate, a strong saline deposit is 
left — ^iience it is often called the Salt Desert. 
Tins remarkable district \vas formed by a 
sudden operation of nature. In June, 1819, 
the land sank down, and became a salt-^Yate^ 
marsh, and a large mound, called the Ulla 
Bund, arose, and cut oif one of the mouths 
of the Indus from the sea. There is 
evidence that this district has, during the 
probable historic period, been subjected to a 
series of alternate depressions and upheavings : 
a large space east of the Indus, which is now 
dry land, was, in the time of Alexander, 
covered by the waves. Indian traditions 
testify that over all that district, and a con-- 
siderable distance inland, the sea swept. 
There are, near the Run of Cutch, two other 
salt lakes, or marshes, called Null and Boke, 
which appear to have been formed by sudden 
convulsion. India is remarkable for the 
fewness of its lakes of any kind ; the only 
other considerable lake is in the centre of the 
Deccan. It is about 350 feet below the level of 
the surrounding country. The water it contains 
is nearly saturated with sub -carbonate of 
soda. Lava abounds in the neighbourhood, 
and other proofs exist that the depression is 
of volcanic origin. About one -eighth of the 
whole peninsula is a desert, covering 150,000 
square miles. It is not, however, entirely 
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unproducti ve. , ' ■■ Num erous." ■ oases ■ ■ are . ■ to ' be 
ibund, often of ■ considerable; extent, ' and of 
various' degrees ' of': cultivation, . After the 
rains fall, jungle, . and' 'coarse ' grass spring, 
up' in most' parts.'. , of ' 't'Ms:.,.other'wis'e sandy; 
waste. The hot season soon reduces this 
fitful verdure, parching up all vegetable 
beauty, and nearly all vegetable life, through- 
out the great wilderness. The plain of the 
Ganges has more uniformity than that of th.e' 
,Ind.us. The former is low, ricli,nnd 't'e'enimg:v,' 
■with vegetable and animal life-“,'tEe''.' richest 
part of India. The plain of the Indus is varied 
very much, some portions consisting of hard 
dry clay, some of barren rock, wdiile others 
almost rival in fertility the Gangetic valley. 
.In the Punjauh, where the country is in .'somO' 
places very productive, there are stony wastes, 
and rough uneven tracts, which are covered 
with low brushwood. Beyond the Punjauh, 
nearly environed by the western portion of 
the Himalayas, the beautiful valley of Cash- 
mere rivals the fairest realms in the %vorld, 
and almost justifies all that fable has related, 
or poets sung, of its productiveness and 
beauty. 

Along the banks of the Chumbul, Bunas, 
Betwah, and Keane, tributaries of the 
Jumna, there are p>icturesque spots ; and on 
the south side of the Ganges, near the junc- 
tion of the Bive, there are specimens of low 
river landscaj^e very attractive of their Mud. 
The coast views of the peninsula are not 
attractive. On neithei' the east nor west 
ranges of shore are there many striking 
views ; the ghauts are sometimes near enough 
to be picturesque, but there are few bold head- 
lands or jutting points to mark the coast-line on 
either side of Gape Comorin. On the ^vest, com- 
monly called the coast of Malabar, tliere are 
Maundvee Point, Diu Head, Salsed Point, 
and Mount Delly. On the east, usually named 
the coast of Coromandel, there are Ramen 
Point, Oalymere Point, and Point Palmyras. 
The Malabar territory does not extend along 
the entire western coast, although the name 
is given to the whole sea -board, leading the 
general reader frequently into this error. 
Short distances from that coast the country 
assumes a varied character. At first it is a low 
sandy plain, which extends for miles ; then oc- 
casional hillocks rise abnxptly ; these increase 
in number until the country becomes roughly 
undulated, the hillocks taking a ruder and 
bolder form, and, covered with dense jungle, 
at last connect themselves with the spurs of 
the Western Ghauts, which are clothed with 
the grandeur of native forests of teak and 
satin-wood. 

The ghant scenery along the Coromandel 
coast is not dissimilar in character to that of 
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Malabar, Blit geiierally tk line is low and 
ewanipy, and tlie 6x16118176 space comprised 
in tlie delta of tbe Ganges is as dreary as tlie 
Sahara of Scinde, 

The newly -acquired countries of Tenes- 
serini and Pegu, on tlie eastern sliores of the 
Bay of Bengal, formerly portions of tile 
Birman empire, do not possess much variety of 
general aspect. - l^ear tlie coast they are low, 
level, and tedions to the eye, except in some 
particular spots ; and the rivers flow through 
flats of sandy or alluvial country. In the 
interior the land rises, and good hill prospects 
are j)resentecl. 

On the whole, although India possesses 
some of the most glorious scenery in the 
world, it is very much indebted to the bold 
mountain confines upon the north and north- 
west, and the hill countries of the provinces 
in that direction, for its distinction in this 
particular. This is especially exemj)lified 
along the frontiers of Beloochistaii and Aff- 
ghaiiistaii, where the traveller finds almost 
every form of hold and wild prospect inter- 
spersed with cultivated and beautiful scenes. 
In the province of Peshawur — ^the Punjauh 
boundary of Affglianistan — ^the little retired 
valleys in the mountains are often very 
lovely ; and as the province is watered by 
numerous streams, and by the Cabul Biver, 
wbicb bursts from tlie Khyber Mountains at 
Micimee, tbere is irrigation and extensive 
culture ill tlie plains, from the fertility of 
wbicb the traveller cannot hut regard with 
interest the bold and grotesque outlines of 
the mountains. Indeed, nearly all the land 
boundaries of India are interesting to the 
lover of the picturesque; while in the Dec - 
can, and in Central India, there are many 
places to vie in beauty vdtb the famous 
resorts of travellers in Europe. 

Of late years much attention has been 
paid to a more scientific acquaintance with 
India, its dependent territories, and its coasts. 
Nor are the laudable desires of the govern- 
ment to make itself acquainted with the area, 
soil, and facilities of the peninsula merely of 
recent origin: the Marquis of Wellesley, 
and the Duke of Wellington, displayed a 
strong desire for a thorough survey of the 
peninsula. This great work, which has pro- 
ceeded for more than half a century, not- 
withstanding all the vicissitudes of Indian 
history during that period, is an honoxir to 
the East India Company, Under the aus- 
pices of Lord Metcalfe, Sir A. Burns, with 
a suitable staff, while ostensibly on a mission 
to Bunjeet Singh, effected a survey of the 
Indus, and drew up a report of its navigable 
capacities. 

Dr. Buist, and other scientific gentlemen^ 
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have enlarged the jpuhlio knowledge of the 
geology of the peninsula. The transactions 
of the Bombay Geographical Society, and of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, have brought to light a multitude 
of facts important to the government and to 
commerce, as well as most interesting to the 
scientific world. The talented editor of the 
Bombay Times has contributed very valuable 
acquisitions on the meteorological phenomena 
of India, the result of many years’ observa- 
tion. The editor, also, of die Bombay G-amite 
has, by his papers on economical science, 
benefited commerce. The survey of the 
Malabar coast, by Lieutenant Selby, has 
proved of utility in many respects not con- 
templated in the objects held in view in 
directing the survey. 

For governmental, military, and commer- 
cial purposes India has Been much investi- 
gated of late years; while geologists, agri- 
culturists, horticulturists, botanists, zoologists, 
entymologists, &c., have taken their share in 
the work of inquiry. Nor has the population 
been left unstiiclied ; thC' niissionarjq ethno- 
logist, philologist, and politician, have pursued 
with zeal the courses of research and study 
opened tip to them. Stifl I^^^ must he 
much more explored for all these purposes, 
and by the light of all these sciences, before 
Great Britain can realise the full value of her 
Indian empire, or Be thoroughly acquainted 
with its resources and its people. 

The geological characteristics of the coun- 
try, although tolerably well known, require 
considerable investigation. The mineral pro- 
ductions are varied, and found over a vast 
area. There are extensive beds of coal, both 
bituminous and anthracite. In the Punjaub 
large deposits of rock-salt, a very valuable 
commodity in India, have been discovered. 
Iron is much diffused. In the beds of the 
rivers precious stones of almost every variety 
are found, and diamonds in alluvial soil. 
One of the most useful products connected 
wdth the geology of India is himhen. This 
seems to have been extensively spread through 
India by the beneficent hand of the Great 
±irchitect of the universe, to compensate for 
the general deficiency in limestone fit for the 
kiln. The kunken contains upwards of 
seventy -two parts of carbonate of lime in its 
composition. It is usually mixed with the 
soil with little appearance of stratification. 
Except in the higher portions of the Nil- 
gherry Hills, it is to be met with everywhere 
throughout India. The natives hum it into 
lime, and also use it in blocks or masses for 
building tanks, huts, &c. Statuary marble, 
clay slate, and roofing blue slate, are seldom 
I met with. Geologists describe the strata of the 
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pemnstik as affonling peetiliar plieuoiiieim. 
Tile superior' strata of southern India are for 
the most part h^^pogene schists, broken iip hj 
vast npheavhigs of plutonio and trappean 
rocks. In the Eastern Ghants they are 
capped hy sandstone, limestone, and laterite ; 
in the Western Ghaiits hy laterite. They 
also form, with little deviation, the basis of 
the plains from Eaggery to Cape Coniorin, 
They are associated with granite in the hills 
v’hieh lireak over the valley of the Cavery, 
and north of the plain of the Cavery, in the 
tal>le -lands of Mysore, Bellary, Hyderabad, 
and Southern Mahratta. To^vards the north- 
west, from Nagpore to Eajapore, to the 
western coast, the hypogene and plutonie 
rocks cease under a vast sheet of trap, one of 
tlio largest extensions of that ibnnation in tlie 
worki CneiBs is found lowest in the series ; 
next to it mica and hornblende schist, actino- 
lite, chlorite, talcose, and argillaceons schist. 
This succession does not always prevail, as 
all of these have been found lying upon the 
'granite,' ' 

The foBsiliferous remains of India are com- 
paratively scarce, and have not yet been suf- 
hciently investigated, nor have the results of 
the investigations and classifications made, 
been given in a sufficiently popular form to 
the public. In the country between the 
Kistna and the Godavery, and in the South 
Mahratta country, sandstone and limestone 
rock appear. North of the Salem break, on 
the high table -laud, they arc found to a con- 
siderable extent, and in those the fossil remains 
are interenting. 

Blielly limestone beds of some extent are 
found at Pondielierry. In these there are 
beautiful fossil remains, which have afforded 
considerable discussion to the learned in this 
branch of science. 

Tile laterite is a formation which, if not 
peculiar to India, presents itself there to such 
an extent as to attract especial attention. 
According to Dr. Buist, in his papers on the 
geological characteristics of Bombay, this 
rock extends along the whole western coast 
from the sea to the base of the ghauts, from 
Cape Comorin to the north. It is not so 
continuous on the eastern coast, but is there 
also to bo met with to a great extent ; and on 
the summits of both ranges of ghauts it is 
discoverable. Everywhere in the Deccan it 
appears. Sandstone of the late tertiary is 
found on the south coast, extending to Ceylon 
hy Adam’s Bridge,” which is composed 
of it 

A sedimentary rock called he^ur, or hlac/c 
cotton clay ^ is supposed to cover nearly oiie- 
half of Southern India. It is peculiarly 
absorbent, and makes the most fertile soil in 


the world. It is sjiread over the great table- 
land of the Deccan, and is the source of its 
productiveness. No manure or fertiliser is^ re - 
quired where it is, and no efforts of cultivation 
exhaust it The late editor of the Cbyfoa 
Exmtmer .'observes of the granite' and itS' 
congeneric rocks — '*They are abundantly 
developed throughout the hypogene area. 
The former shows itself under every variety 
of aspect. It starts up from the surface of 
the table -land in bold and sharply hewn 
peaks, or rises in dome -shaped bosses, or 
appears in profuse but distinct clusters and 
ranges, which affect no general line of eleva- 
tion, but often radiate irregularly as from a 
centre. Some of the insulati'd peaks are ex- 
ceedingly striking in outline and structure. 
The rock of Nundilrng, for instance, wliich 
rises 17,000 feet above the surface of the 
plain, looks almost as if it were formed of 
one entire mass of rock, and the rock of 
Sivagunga is still higher. The most remark- 
able of the insulated clusters and masses of 
granite on the table -land of the iieninsula are 
those of Sivagunga, Severndroog, and Octra- 
droog; some in Mysore, Gooty, Beidrooj, 
Adoni; and others in the central districts. 
But there are numerous masses almost equally 
remarkable scattered over all the southern 
part of the peninsula table -land, as well as in 
the maritime district of Coromandel. The 
greater part of the central table-land is also 
formed by it, and it crops out continually 
over an extended area in the more elevated 
districts.” 

In the reports of the meetings of the Bengal 
Asiatic Bociety there is voluminous informa- 
tion as to the volcanoes of India. Bir Charles 
Lyell and Mrs. Somerville had not examined 
. these jiapers, or far more information would 
have been obtained by them on this interest- 
ing subject. In the Tramactims of the 
Bombay Qeograjfhical Society the volcanic 
phenomena of the peninsula have been fre- 
quently made topics of inquiry and elucida- 
tion. The press of India has also rendered 
good service on the subject, so that much 
has become known of late years as to the 
history of earthquakes and volcanoes in those 
lands. Papers on the connection between 
earthquakes, volcanoes, and meteorological 
phenomena, published in the reports of the 
Bombay Society, throw a light on the past 
and present condition of India and the adja- 
cent islands, as to their geological history 
and climate, which will repay the researches 
of all who desire to study these important 
and interesting regions, Mrs. Bomerville, 
wilting of the volcanoes in tlie Bay of Bengal, 
observes — “One of the most active groups 
of volcanoes in the world begins with the 
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Banda group of islands, and extends tlirongli 
tlie Siinda group of Timor, Sumbawa, Bali, 
Java, and Sumatra, separated only by narrow 
clianneis, and altogether forming a gently 
curved line of 2000 miles long * but as the 
volcanic zone is continued through Barren 
Island and Narcandam, in the Bay of Bengal, 
and northward along the whole coast of Arra- 
can, the whole length of the volcanic range is 
a great deal more*’ ’ The band extends beyond 
Arracan, northward, to Ohittagong, latitude 
22°, or 600 miles beyond Barren Island* | 
The volcanic fires are active chiefiy during 
the south-west monsoon. About the middle 
of the last century, which has been said 
to be the great epoch of earthquakes all 
over the world, volcanic islands were cast up 
in the Bay of Bengal; and rocks and shoals, 
which disappeared again, remained there so 
long, that they -were entered on the charts. 
At Calcutta an earthquake took place in the 
year 1737, by which 20,000 vessels of various 
descriptions were sunk, and 30,000 lives lost. 
Violent eruptions of this or greater magnitude 
seem to have been of frequent occurrence 
in India and the neighbouring countries. Dr. 
Thompson, in a paper on the geology of 
Bombay, published in the Madras Literary 
TransactionSy relates~“The island of Vaypi, 
on the north side of Cochin, rose from out 
the sea in the year 1344 : the date of its 
appearance is determined by its having given 
rise to a new era among the Hindoos, called 
Puduvejyay or the new introduction* Con- 
temporary with the appearance of Vaypi, the 
waters which, during the rainy season, were 
discharged from the ghaut, broke through the 
banks of the channel which usually confined 
them, overwhelmed a village, and formed a 
lake and harbour so spacious, that light ships 
could anchor where dry land had previously 
prevailed.” 

During the earthquake of 1672 sixty square 
miles of the lowlands along the shores of 
Arracan were laid under water. One of the 
Neug Mountains entirely disappeared ; an- 
other remained only with its former peak 
visible. A very high mountain sunk to the 
level of the plain ; several fell, blocking up 
the course of rivers. Between May, 1834, 
and •May, 1835, no less than twelve earth- 
quakes occurred in Assam. Colonel Connoloy 
affirms that the region of recent volcanic 
action terminates with the delta of the 
Ganges; but there are evidences across the 
whole country to show that at periods not 
remote these regions were shaken by subter- 
ranean concussions. Dr. Falconer affirms of 
Cashmere that a singular field of fire exists 
there of considerable dimensions ; the soil is 
completely burnt, and in some places vitrified. 


The igneous action of this locality has con- 
tinued for more than 2G0 years. Extraordi- 
nary irruptions of pestilential gas have of 
late years risen to the surface of the sea on 
various parts of the coasts. Within two days 
sail of the port of Kurrachee, a group of mud 
volcanoes appears within 100 yards of the 
sea ; these stretch far inland. Captain Bo ^ 
bertson described the whole district, for an 
area of 1000 square miles, as covered with 
mud cones, either active or quiescent. Brim- 
stone, in large quantities, is found ill the 
neighbourhood, and one considerable hill is 
called the Sulphur Mouvitain, Captain V icar y , 
in his account of the geology of Scinde, de- 
scribes the course of the Indus as directed 
extensively through country of volcanic origin, 
where hot wells ab^ound, to the surface of which 
sulphuretted hydrogen constantly ascends, 
tainting large districts with its odoui'. 

The opinion is very prevalent that great 
and opulent cities have been buried by earth- 
quakes or volcanic eruptions in Central India. 
Sir John Malcolm, and the scientific gentle- 
men who accompanied him in his expedition 
to Central India, have chiefly given currency 
to these opinions ; but they seem to have 
relied too much on the traditionary tales of 
the natives. Lyell, in his Frinciples of Geo-^ 
adopts these representations, and so 
treats the evidence supplied, as to ensure 
the general acceptance of the theory. He 
ascribes the destruction of the two mighty 
cities of Oujein and Mhysir to this cause. 
Subsequent investigations lead to a dififerent 
conclusion ; and although there are signs of 
violent volcanic action in the vicinity, the 
ruined cities, in all probability, sank into 
decay from other causes. It is, however, 
true that Central India, within the period of 
history, has suffered signally from violent 
operations of nature. 

The climate of India is supposed to be well 
known, yet, like everything else connected 
with the peninsula, it has been too little 
studied, and no adequate advantage has been 
taken of the facts ascertained. It is generally 
regarded in England as a country almost 
unendnrably hot, with situations somewhat 
cooler on the higher lands, but, on the whole, 
an unhealthy and uncomfortable land to live 
in. India, being situated in or near the tro- 
pics, is of course hot. The lowlands of the 
Madras presidency to the south experience 
the greatest heat, the thermometer standing 
100 degrees in the shade, and 120 in the sun, 
at certain seasons. On the lowlands of the 
north-west, where the soil is generally dry 
and sandy, although situated beyond the tro- 
pics, the heat is also very great. On the 
high table-land of the Deccan the heat is not 
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m intense, aiui in tlie Mlly regions water 
freezes in tlie ■winter — only atliin ice, however, 
covers it; wliilst high up in the Himalayas, 
everlasting glaciers and never-ceasing accu- 
mulations of snow are to he seen. There are 
various parts of Northern and North-western 
India wdiich are well inhahited, where the 
elevation is eonsiderahle, in which, during the 
short winter, the thermometer is helow the 
freezing -point. The year, however, is every- 
where divided by the wet and dry seasons. 
During the former, torrents of rain fall o%'er 
the country, laying it imder water; the great 
rivers, swollen into broad floods, overflow the 
country, and all operations, civil or military, 
are nearly suspended. Some seasons are 
rcinarhable for these inundations, inflicting 
wide-spread damage. During the pursuit of 
the Sikh army by Sir Walter Gilbert, at the 
close of the last war in the Fiinjaub, this was 
the case, the pursuers having been seriously 
checked in their enterprise from this cause. 
During the rainy season the celebrated city 
of Mooltan, which had been so gallantly de- 
fended by Moolraj, and which seemed of such 
stupendous strength as to defy all the art of 
war, was swept away by the inundation, 
which, nisliiiig along the river, rose around it. 

In July and August, 1851, the rains were 
so lieavy in Scinde, that a vast amount of 
injury was inflicted upon the cultivators ; and 
the subsequent decomposition of vegetable 
matter spread disease o’V'er considerable areas 
of otherwise healthy country. In some of 
the towns lying low, near the Indus, where 
the people were accustomed to dig holes in 
the eartii, over which they raised their liahi- 
tations, the deluge caused fearful havoc by 
the sickness it bred. In 1852 Mr Frere, the 
eommisaioner of Scinde, obtained papers from 
the assistant commissioner and collectors of 
the Kurrachee collectorate, concerning this 
disaster. The districts of Leman were repre* 
seiited as almost entirely overwhelmed by 
the torrents from the hills, the overflowing 
of the Indus, and the inter-ourrent Narra. 
The whole country ajypeared, long after the 
overflow and when it had in a great measure 
subsided, as a vast lake, surrounded by an ex- 
tensive swamp ; the villages and high grounds 
were like so many islands. Between the 18th 
and 29tli of July, the fall of rain and the rush- 
ing floods from the high lands were incon- 
ceivably great. By the 28th the pheno- 
menon reached its climax. On that day the 
inhabitants exclaimed, The clouds of heaven 
were broken, and fell.” This torrent from 
above was accompanied by vivid and inces- 
sant flashes of lightning, while thunders roared 
among the adjacent Mils, as if the earth were 
In agony, and found utterance for its woes. 


About midnight the hnbhiib of the elemeniV 
was luislietl, but then the torrents burst from 
the mountains, flooding the highest inhabited 
grounds four feet in depth, and carrying, by 
a resistless impetus, , habitations, cattle, trees, 
and whatever was in its course, along with it. 
In the Pergunnah Mullar alone, thirty -nine 
villages, with their suiTonntling cultivation, 
were destroyed; supposing the like propor- 
tion ill other districts, a picture of ruin is 
presented truly appalling. The roads \vere 
rendered impassable for camels throughout 
the whole collectorate. Kurracliee itself was 
damaged, although the river Learee, which 
runs into its harbour, is but a little mountain 
torrent. Central and Lower Scinde suffered 
more than otherwise would have been the 
case, from the construction of the houses, and 
the material of wliich they were built. 

The autumnal moisture of the air is com- 
plained of very much by European inhabi- 
tants of India, even in the higher regions. 
At the latter end of June, although the sun 
is not hotter than in the two previous months, 
there is little motion in the air, and but little 
evaporation from the body. During the hot 
winds which precede the moist season, Euro- 
peans suffer from the heat ; but the air being 
dry, they do not experience the inconve- 
nience which ensues when it is saturated with 
moisture in the latter end of June and in July, 
Indeed, in many places, that period is more 
trying to health than during or after the rains, 
notwithstanding the evaporation which arises 
from so great an area of flooded surface. 

At Hyderabad the rainy season is not im- 
healthy. The city is not surronnded by much 
cultivation, nor by any great growth of jungle, 
and is itself situated on the crest of a lime- 
stone range, so that when tlte rains foil, they 
are speedily absorbed, tlie surplus passing 
into the nullah from the Fullallee. Other 
cities are as favourably situated as this, which, 
for illustratiou sake, is particularised; but 
generally the moist, as well as the wet sea- 
sons, are more unhealthy to Europeans than 
the hot season. Of late years j>luviometers 
have been very generally kept by the com- 
missioners, collectors, and their assistants, by 
missionaries, merchants, and other Europeans; 
and the laws by which this class of pheno- 
mena are regulated have been observed, and 
no doubt practical benefit will result, not only 
to cultivation, but to the health, at all events, 
of Bi'itish residents, 

A distinguishing characteristic of the climate 
is the monsoons — winds which blow north- 
east and south-west, each for six months in 
the year, and regularly succeed each other. 
The north-east monsoon begins about the 
close of October, in fitful squalls: these occur 
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until tlic end of Novtnaliei; when the moa.* 
soon regularly sets in, aiul contimies until 
the heginning of April The advent of this- 
wiiitl upon tine Coroniamlel coast is accom- 
panied by raiiu Soon after the north-east 
monsoon ceases, that from the south -west 
begins. Its advent is attended by rain upon 
the Malabar coast, which prevails some dis- 
tance southward, the clouds breaking upon 
the Western Cyhauts. Heavy rains fall with 
the monsoon on the Gangetic valley, sweeping 
with the wind up the Bay of Bengal from the 
Indian Ocean, until arrested by the moun- 
tains of Thibet. 

India and the coasts of the peninsula have, 
from time immemorial, been ravaged by storms 
so furious, and of such frequent recurrence, ' 
as to be cWacteristic of the climate. In the 
Bay of Bengal and the China Seas north of 
the line, and the seas around the Mauritius, 
and towards the Cape, hurricanes are fre- 
quent, as is well known to the general reader. 
It is remarkable that north of Ceylon, on the 
Malabar coast, or in the Arabian Bea, such 
hurricanes are comparatively seldom felt. Dr. 
Buist, of Bombay, who devoted extraordinary 
attention to this'subject, expresses the opinion | 
■that while in the Bay of Bengal and the other ; 
seas mentioned as subject to hurricanes, or : 
coeloms, as this description of atmospheric 
disturbance is scientifically called, they make 
their appearance about once a year : in the 
Arabian Sea they are not felt more than once 
in ten years. This statement hardly agrees 
■with a careful observation of the existing lists 
of general atmospheric disturbances of this 
nature, and of those by which the western 
coasts of India have been especially affected, 
through: a .very considerable number of years. 
Lists' collected by the industry of Dr. Buist 
himself do not seem to bear out the as- 
sertion. 

From 1830 to 1854: sixty -one hurricanes 
occurred in the Bay of Bengal, and as far 
eastward as Canton, many of them raging 
over a larger space. The months in which 
they occurred most frequently were October, 
November, and June. In the first-named 
month there were twelve, and in each of the 
others nine. September ranks next in the | 
scale, there being eight occurrences of the | 
kind in that month. April, August, and 
December, each are numbered five. Four 
are supposed to have taken place in July, 
two in June, and one in March. January | 
and February were exempt. The greatest 
number of these visitations happening in any 
one year was six, which was only in the year 
1842, Several years were altogether free 
from them, as 1830, 1834, 1838, 1843, 1844. 

I'he following list of storms occurring on 


the land and seas of the peninsula during a 
century, drawn from the same statistical col- 
lections, will interest the reader, and afford 
material for a judgment as to the climate of 
India in this particular : — 

1 746,— 'Yiolent storm at Madras, by wMch a Irench 
fleet of war was driven out of the roads, and wrecked. 

I At Pondicherry the tempest was not felt. 

1^14. A^ril 6. — Coromandel visited by a hurricane. 

Three British ships of war lost, many men perishing. 
VtZ<^, Jidy . — A typhon in the Chinese Seas, by which 

100.000 persons are supposed to have perished. 

1783. April.-^ln the Gulf of Cambay, accompanied by a 

dreadful inundation. 

1783. November 3-7. — ^Violent hurricane from Jelli- 
cherry north to Bombay : great loss of shipping 
and lives— proving fatal to almost every ship witliin 
its reach. 

1787. May 19. — In the upper part of the Bay of Bengal, 
inundation at Coringa; sea rose nearly Meen feet; 

20.000 people and 500,000 cattle supposed to have 
lyerished. 

1789. — Ill the north-west part of the Bay of Bengal; 
three enormous waves, following in slow succession, 
deluged Coringa, the third of them sweeping every- 
tliing before it. 

1790. — In the China Seas. 

1792. October 26, 27.— Madi-as. 

1797. Jmie 18-30.— Madras. 

1 799. November 3-7. — Frightful hurricane from Calicut 
north ; her majesty’s ship Uesohttion, with about one 
hundred small craft, and 400 lives, lost in Bombay 
Harbour, 

1800. October 19. — Furious hmTicane and earthquake at 
Ougele, and so round by Masulipatam. 

1800. October 28. — Hurricane at Coringa and IMasuH- 
imtam. 

1803. /September 20-28. — China Seas, 20 N., 117 B. 
1805. Jmmry 7. — ^Trincomalee, Coromandel coast, and 
so across to Jellicherry, on the Malabar coast, 

1805. March 16. — Calcutta and Lower Bengal. 

1807. Jane 24. — Furious hurricane off Mangalore. 

1807. December 10. — Madius. 

1808. December 12. — Madras and southern Coromandel 
coast ; great loss of life and shipping. 

1808. November , — ^The London^ Nehon^ Dxperiment^ 
and Glory i East Indianien, parted from the fleet, and 
never more heard of; supposed to have gone down 
in a hurricane, and all hands perished. 

1809. March, — Duchess of Go^'don^ Calcutta^ Bengal^ 
and Lady Jane Dimdas^ parted from the fleet in a 
hurricane, and supposed to have foundered ; all hands 
perished. 

1809. March 28-30. — China Seas. 

1810. September 20-30.— China Seas, 17 N., 115 E. 

1811. 30.— Madias: destroyed nearly every vessel 
ill the roads ; ninety native vessels wrecked at their 
anchors ; the Dover frigate, and the store-ship Man- 
Chester i run ashore, and were wrecked. 

1812. Sejptemher 8-10. — China Seas, 16 N., 114 E, 

1816. July 10, — Singapore; 200 lives lost. 

1816. — Malacca ; thirty houses blown into the sea ; thirty 
or forty vessels lost, and at least 400 peoifle drowned. 

1818. October 23, 24.— Madras ; severe revolving gale. 

1818. October 24. — ^Madras: centre passed right over 
the town ; fearfully destructive. 

1819. — ^Mauritius (ho particulars): rain fell for thirty 
hours continuously, and swamped the whole country. 

1819. September 25.— Cutch and Kattiwar: lasted a day 
and two nights, 

1819. October 29. — China Seas, 89 N., 119 E. 

1820. Mrh/i 29, 30.— Madras. ^ 
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IS^O, May 8. — Madim ;■ two. .square-rigged vessels, 
wreelici:], and aa immense quantity of native craft : 
stretched across to the Arabian Sea, and occasioned 
some loss of shipping southward of Bombay- 

18:20. Nm'emMr 21).— China Seas, 12 N., 109 B. 

1820. December 2.— IMadras, Pondicherry, and Coro- 
mandel coast. 

18*31. October. — China Seas. 

1822. June, — ^ilouth of the Ganges and Berhamputra: 
storm travelled at the rate of about two miles au hour 
— fifty-three miles in twenty-four hours: 50,000 
people perished in the iiumdation. 

] 822. September 14, 1 5. — China Seas, 20 N., 114 E. 

1823. June 2. — ^CMttagong and delta of the Ganges. 

1823. May 26. — ^Violent hurricane in the Bay of Bengal : 

sis large English ships UTceked. 

1821. February. — ^'rhe Mauritius; very severe. Her 
majesty’s ship DeligMj with 120 slaves, wrecked, 

1S24. S.— Chittagong: heavy inundations. 

1826, September 2?. — China Seas, 

1S27. October 20, 2?.— China Seas, 9 N., IIS E. 

1827. jDi’ccwi/v* 20.~— Bombay, 

182S. Jkcember . — Mauritius. 

1829. August 8,— China Seas, IS N., 14 E. 

1830. March 27 and April S,— Bourbon ; did not reach 
the Mauritius. 

1831. September %%, — China Seas. 

1831. 22, 23.— Manilla ; 4000 houses destroyed. 

Barometer fell from 29*90 to 28*70. 

1831. October 31. — Lower Bengal ; inundations swept 
away 300 villages, and at least 11,000 people ; famine 
followed, and the loss of life is estimated at 50,000. 

1831, December 6.— Pondicherry and Cuddalore : of few 
hours’ duration only, but fearfully destructive. 

1832. May%l, — ^Deltaof the Ganges: eight to ten thou- 
sand people drowned. 

1832. August Z, — China Seas. 

1832. 4.—Purions hiuricane at Calcutta; baro- 

meter 28*8, 

1832. Stpf ember 23.' — ^hlacao, China ; 100 fishing-boats 
lost ; of cotton alone 1405 bales picked up. 

1832. October 8. — ^Furioiis storm and disastrous inimda- 
tion at and aroiuui Calcutta ; great sufferings in con- i 
sequence at Balaaore. Barometer fell from 29*70 to 
27'8C) in sixteen hours. 

1832. October Moimnber Z , — China Seas. 

1833. 31ay 21. — Tremendous hiuricauc off the mouth of 
the Hoogly. Barometer fell from 29*090 at 8 a.m., 
to 26*5 at noon, 

1833. Augtist 26-29.~Chma Seas, 22 N., 113 E. 

183S. October 12-14.— China Seas, 16 N„ 117 E. 

1833. November 29, 30. — Ceylon: vident fall of rmn, 
and disastrous river inundation, 

1835. August 6-8, — Chiiia Seas. 

1836. JulyZX, — China Seas: JB260,000 lost by ship- 
wreck. 

1836. October 30. — Madras : did enormous mischief on 
shore. Barometer sunk to 27"3. Centre passed over 
the town. 

1837. June 15. — A tremendous hurricane swept over 
Bombay: an immense destruction of property, and 
loss of shipping in the harbom*, estimated at nine and 
a half lacs (£90,000) ; upwards of 400 native houses 
destroyed. 

,1837. November 16-22.— China Seas, 15 N., 116 E. 

1839. JttTie. — ^In the Bay of Bengal, and off Coringa. 

1839. November. — Off Coringa and Madras; a storm- 
wave lays the shore eight feet under ■water ; seventy 
vessels and 700 people lost at sea; 6000 said to have 
been drovmed on shore. 

1839. October 7-10. — China Seas. 

1840. November — China Seas. 

1840. April 27 and May 1*— "Violent in the Bay of 
Bengal, 
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1840, Hurricane' off Madras.' aud the soidherii 

coast. . 

1840. September 24-27. — In the China Sea, in wiu'ch 
the GolconJa^ ^Yith a detachment of the 371); ^ladras 
native infmitiy, 200 strong, on board, is supposed to 
have been lost. 

1841. 3Ttvj 16. — Madras: great loss of shipping. 

1842. Sepimuber . — Cliiiia Seas. 

1842. Jiuy . — ^Dreadful storm prevailed in Ciilcutta on 
the 3ril mid 4tli, by ivhieli every ship, boat, and 
house, 'ivas more or less injured. 

1842. June 1-3, — A frightful iiurricane visits Calcutta, 
injuring almost every vessel in the river, and house in 
the town and neighbourhood. The barometer attains 
the unprecedented depression of 28*278. 

1842. October 5, 6. — Hurricanes beuveen Cuttack and 
Poorco. 

1842. October 22. — Severe Iiurricane over Iiladras, and 
across the Arabian Sea as far as Aden. 

1542. November 1. — In the Arabian vSea. 

1543. April 20. — Hurricane at the ^Mauritius; nine 
vessels driven into Port Louis, more or less injured. 

181-5. February 22-27. — Violent hiirricancs at the 31uu- 
, ritiiis. 

1845. November 27-28. — Two hurricanes in the China 
Seas occurred to the north and south of the line, 
almost simultaneously, 13** apart, 

1845. — Bay of Bengal. 

1846. November 25-26. — ^Violent hurricane at Madras, 
and .so across to Mangalore aud Cochin. 

1847. April 19.— Terrific hurricane from the line north 
to Scinde, in which the East India Company’s ship 
Cleopatra is, lost, with 150 souls on board. The 
Maldivc Islands submerged, and severe want and 
general famine ensues. 

1848. 23.— Violent hurricane off Ceylon, in wiilch 
her majesty’s brig Jmnnat from Bombay, wiierc she 
had been built, was nearly lost; she had an obelisk, 
and other valuable Assyrian marbles, on board, 

1848. Sepdemher 12-14.— Violent hurricanes in the Bay 
of Bengal. 

1849. Jh/y 22-26,— A violent storm and rain burst 
all over India; a hurricane swept the dullundhur, 
carrying evcfrytluiig before it. The barracks of her 
majesty’s 32nd regiment, at jMeerut, and those at 
Ghazeepore, were destroyed. On the 25th ten inches 
of rain fell at Bombay, and in the course of four days 
twenty-six inches fell at Phoontla Ghaut, and forty 
inches at Iilahableshwar (?). 

1 849. December 10. — Severe hurricane at Madras i the 
ships Lady Sale, Industry, and Princess Moyal, lost. 

1850. December 4, — Hurricane at Madras ; two European 
ships and eighteen country craft 'ivrecked. 

1851. May 1. — A furious hurricane raged off Ceylon : a 
second prevailed at Madras on the 6th, sweeping across 
the peninsula, and sending up a (remendons swell 
towards Scinde, The ship Charles Forbes, of Bombay, 
lost in the Straits of Malacca, 

1851. October 20. — The hurricane that visited Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood on the 22iid and 23rd of Oc- 
tober did great damage to the shi])ping off Diamond 
Harbour and below Sangor. Two vessels, the Ben-^ 
galee, outward bound, aud the Sconrfield, inward 
bound, were wrecked — the former on Sangor Island, 
and the latter near Buit Palmyras; crews of both 
vessels saved. 

1852. May 14. — A terrific hurricane , burst over Calcutta. 
Barometer 29*362: more severe than any that had 
been experienced since the 3rd of dune, 1842, when 
the barometer sunk to 28*278, the iowest ever known 
in Calcutta, and almost every vessel in the river, and 
dwelling-house on shore, was more or less inimud. 
Buring the gale there were destroyed in Calcutta 
2657 thatched and 526 tiled houses, with forty sub- 
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stantial bmldings ; eleven persons were killed, and 
two wounded. On the 8th of August, 1843, the 
harometer at Calcutta fell, during a hurricane, to 
28*800. , 

1853. 1%17.--A severe gale experienced at the Cape; 
harometer fell to 39*42 (60° Pahr.), the lowest known 
since the 21st of April 1 848, when, without any 
change in the weather being experienced, it sunk 
to 39 *8 8, the lowest on record at Capetown. 

1853. December IQ . — ^Very violent at Macao—searcely 
felt at Hong-Kong — from Canton all along the north 
coast of China. 

1853. March 26-28. — Purions hurricane all over South- 
ern India; some fifty vessels sunk or wrecked on the 
- Coromandel coast to the southward of Madras. 

1853. October 10, — Hurricane in the China Seas ; large 
steamer dismasted, and narrowly escaped shipwreck, 
betwixt Hong-Kong and Singapore. 

1854. Apil 10-12.— -A tornado swept Lower Bengal, 
from W.S.W, to E.N.E., sweeping villages and great 
trees hefore it, and destroying, it is said, 300 people. 

1854. April violent hurricane at Kangoon ; 

twenty-five boats, with the head- quarters of the 
80th regiment of Madras native infantry, wrecked 
in the Irrawady ; the barracks on shore unroofed. 

1854. Maij 22-24. — Hurneane in the China Seas; the 
Peninsula and Oriental Company’s steamer Douro 
lost her funnel, and was driven ashore a wreck. I 

1854. September 27.— A severe hurricane in the China ' 
Seas, 19 N., and 117 E. 

1854. October 6. — Hurricane south of Ceylon. 

1854, November %. — Hurricane at Bombay ; a thousand 
human beings and half a million- worth of property 
supposed to have perished in four hours’ time. 


of Malabar it also occurred, whereas hail 
seldom falls there, although frequent on the 
shores of Outcli and Sciiide. The coloners 
statement, as appears in the society’s reports 
for 1851, is, that the phenomenon is not seen 
south of latitude 20^. This is true of the 
western coast of the peninsula, but not of the 
eastern. Dr. Buist has shown that in 1852 
a violent storm of bail fell at Fondicberry, 
south of Madras; and he affirms that others 
were recollected by Mm on the south-eastern 
shores of the peninsula. In Ceylon hail- 
storms are well known both in the higher 


and lower grounds. The occuiTence of such 


The occurrence of hail- storms in India is 
frequent, and they ax*e on so vast a scale as 
to be a characteristic of the climate. From 
the knowledge possessed concerning the great 
heat of that country, few general readers 
would imagine that it was a land remarkable 
for such ixhenomena ; indeed, writers on 
meteorology and physical geograjphy have 
frequently represented such storms as seldom 
occurring within the tropics. Dr. Thompson, 
in his wmrk on meteorology, published in 
184:9, makes that assertion. Mrs. Somerville, 
Avriting in 1851, says — “ Hail is very rare on 
the tropical plains, and often altogether un- 
known, though it frequently falls at heights 
of 1700 or 1800 feet above them,” Thie 
same gifted lady observes — It occurs more 
frequently in countries at a little distance 
from mountains than in those close to them 
or further off.” Mr. Milner, in his Tlniursal 
Geograph^^ lately published, is more accu- 
rate, but he also asserts that hail seldom falls 
in the tropics at the level of the sea. In India 
facts contradict these doctrines. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Calcutta, and along the western 
shores of the Bay of Bengal, hail -storms are 
of frequent occurrence. Colonel Sykes, in a 
paper read before the British Association for 
the Frolnotion of Science, established this, 
and other writers have confirmed his asser- 
tions. The colonel, however, erred in sup- 
posing that on the same line upon the coast 


storms in contiguity with the mountainGUs 
region of that island, and with various parts 
of the Himalaya range, confute the theory of 
Mrs. Somerville and other modern writers on 
such subjects, that hail seldom falls close to 
mountains. On several occasions, within a 
few years, hail-stones of enormous size, and 
immense masses of ice, have fallen both in 
the high lands and on the sea-shore, on the 
table-land of the Deccan, and at the foot of 
the mountain ranges. In April of 1855 a 
hail-storm did much damage to Lahore; and 
in May of the same year there were terrific 
hail-showers at Patna, Hynee Tal, and 
various other places at great distances from 
one another. It would appear that in April, 
just before the time of greatest heat, the 
peninsula is visited most frequently by falls 
i of hail. The statement which has sometimes 
been made, that May was the month most 
noted for this phenomenon, is an error. 
March stands next to April, and February 
to March in this particular. May is con- 
siderably beneath March, but much above 
every other month, except February, in the 
computation. 

Europeans cbiefly object to the climate of 
India on account of the great heat. The 
hottest parts of India are not the most debi- 
litating. The low moist land on the northern 
portions of the eastern coast, and the marshy 
plains near the foot pf the Himalayas, are 
more unhealthy than the southern portions 
of the peninsula- Exposure to the sun, pro- 
vided the head be well turban ed to protect it 
from sun-stroke, is not dangerous nor un- 
healthy. Experiments have been made in 
connection with the inarching of European 
troops in time of pecacc, and it was proved 
that more men -were lost by night-marches 
than by those conducted with suitable care 
during the hottest portion of the day. In 
the disastrous conflicts of 1857, between the 
mutineers of the Bengal army and the go- 
vernment forces, similar results were expe- 
rienced. General Havelock, in his marches 
and counter-marches during Ms efforts to 
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relievti Cawnporc and Lucknow, declared tliat, 
far m exposure to tlie weather was concerned, 
luH lueu suffered no injury. General Wilson, 
during his command of the forces before 
Delhi, reported that tlie troops had Letter 
health than in cantonments. When these 
operations commenced, the fiercest portion of 
the hot season had passed, hnt the heat was 
still intense. The habits indulged by Euro- 
peans, rather than the climate, have "hitherto 
ma<Ie India sicldy ; although, of course, some 
situations are exposed to miasmatic inflii- 
cuces, and certain portions of the j^ear must 
he always trying to the health of natives of 
our high latitude. As the climate is more 
studied, and facts connected with tliis subject 
are more carefully weighed, Europeans will 
be enabled to encounter the heat by such 
sanitary and personal arrangements as those 
experiences will dictate, and India will be- 
et mie a sphere of enterprise more generally 
acceptable to the British people. The range 
of temperature is so great, and the climate 
so varied, notwithstanding its general tropical 
character, that there is abundant scope for 
the settlement and the energies of Europeans. 
The territory of British India is marked by 
a great variety of geographical features, and 
extends through twenty -three degrees of 
latitude, these are circumstances which must 
render many places practicable for the health- 
ful settlement of Englishmen. 

Local peculiarities so affect the prevailing 
winds, as also to conduce to the same result. 
The south-west monsoon, which in IMay is 
felt at hialabar, does not travel to Delhi until 
a mouth after, nor to tlie. Sikh territory and 
the Affglian frontier until some weeks later, 
wlieu its cllects are comparatively inikb 
Prom October to April, six months of the 
year, the weather is cool enough for Euro- 
pean enjoyment; the remainder of the year 
is rendered xmpleasant, and comparatively 
unhealthy, by the heat and rains. At Cal- 
cutta the thermometer stands at 6S'^ in Janu- 
ary, and rises to 86^ in April. At Bombay, 
on the other side of th^ peninsula, the climate 
is more various. At Madras the heat is less 
oppressive than in Bengal, although the tem- 
perature ranges higher ; but the cool season 
is more refreshing in the latter than the 
former. The minimum in the city of Madras 


is 75°, the maximum 01°. The climate of 


the Blue Ghauts, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the sanitorium, is esteemed as one of 
the most equable and delightful in the world, 
where it is never so cold as in England, and 
never so hot, the glass in summer ranging in 
London thirteen degrees higher than it does 
there. The rain-fall is much gi'eater in the 
Blue Ghauts than in this country, but it 
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happens at particular periods, refreshing the 


soil, and cooling the air, thus tending to 


render the district still more agreeable to 
Europeans, and affording many more fair 
days than are enjoyed in England. 

The diseases of the country are numerous. 
That which is chiefly dangerous, alike to 
Europeans and natives, is cholera. India 
has been generally supposed to be the birth- 
place of this pestilence, but there is reason to 
believe that its first incidence was in Persia. 
In India it first appeared in the Madras presi- 
dency, certainly not in the route from Persia, 
and ina}" have had a separate origin there 
from similar causes. At its commencement it 
displayed its destructive energies, sweeping 
away multitudes of the natives, and many 
Europeans. Bince then, three-quarters of a 
centiiiy, it has prevailed and sent furth 
its pestiferous influences along the great 
thoroughfares of the world, both by sea and 
land, to every country, at all events, within 
the bounds of civilisation. 

The natives are liable to peculiar disorders, 
under aggravated forms, such as leprosy, 
elephantiasis, smallpox, dysentery, fevers of 
various kinds, rheumatism, and a peculiar 
form of dropsy. Neither this complaint, nor 
elephantiasis, is ever communicated to Euro- 
peans ; and some of the fevers by which sad 
ravages are made upon the lives of the 
natives, are seldom taken by persons born 
in Europe, however long resident in this 
country. 

British residents suffer from intermittent and 
congestive fevers, rheumatism, apoplexy, sun- 
stroke, dysentery, diarrlima, debility, and 
various diseases of the liver, enlargement 
and induration of that organ being very 
common. 

Peculiarities of climate, and their effects 
upon health in different regions, will receive 
additional notice as tlie great natural and 
political divisions of the country are more 
particularly described. 

The productions of India are, generally 
speaking, tropical, and in great variety and 
luxuriance. 

Forests naturally claim first attention, as 
the most striking products of the soil in 
almost every country. Perhaps no land 
possesses timber in greater variety and 
beauty. The hardy oak, ash, and elm of 
our climate are not found there, nor are 
there any resemblances to the pine -forests 
of America; but the variety of kind, and 
diversity of adaptation, are greater than 
in either Europe or America. For the pur- 
poses of fuel, fences, hut constructions, and 
small articles of garden, stable, or household* 
, uses, there is great abundance of wood of 
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many different species. For House -building 
and engineering work tbere is tbe saul-wood, 
wliicH grows abundantly in Central and 
Nortbern India. Tliis tree grows to a con- 
sideraHe lieiglit, and the dimensions of the 
trunk are often nine feet or more. The teak- 
tree wood is excellent for ship -building. It 
grows to the north of Madras, and in the Coro- 
mandel district. The Bombay government 
enGourages the planting of this useful tree. 
It also flourishes in the j)i'ovinces ceded by 
Birmah, where a revenue of £12,000 a year 
has been derived by government from licences 
to cut it. The tamarind, palm, and cedar, 
grow in profusion in some districts: black- 
■vvood is also abundant. 

There are many useful kinds of wood, and 
beautiful as well as useful, unknown to 
Europe, which the natives and European 
residents greatly prize. It is astonishing 
that these have not been made articles of 
commerce ; for although the situations where 
they grow are remote, they could be brought 
to the principal ports by the idvers. Expor- 
tations of ebony, satin-wood, and a few other 
hard woods, susceptible of beautiful polish, 
are conveyed to England and America. 
There is much room for an enterprising 
commerce between England and India in 
these valuable commodities. 

The appearance of the timber growth of 
India is sometimes devoid of the picturesque : 
jungles, which harbour savage beasts and 
poisonous reptiles, stretch away over large 
spaces. In some cases the Indian forest is 
commanding, and the trees which ai*e culti- 
vated for ornament are graceful in form and 
foliage, and afford a welcome shade from the 
torrid climate. 

Indian fruits are such as are best adapted 
to the inhabitants of a tropical country. 
The cocoa-nut is very fine, especially in 
Malabar. Melons, gourds, plantains, custard- 
apples, figs, guavas, jujubes, &c., abound in 
the more southern j)ortions of the peninsula, 
and afford a grateful refreshment to the 
people who inhabit tbe sultry plains. In 
the more northern portions the fruits of 
Europe grow luxuriantly, grapes and peaches 
especially. Figs, pine-apples, and mangoes, 
also grow in rich abundance in the northern 
parts of Central India. In no country are 
these varieties of fruit more necessary, and 
Providence has provided India with an ex- 
tensive assortment adapted to the necessities 
and desires of her people. 

Her spices are also celebrated. Cinnamon 
is not of so fine a quality in Continental as 
in Insular India. Ginger, pepper, cloves, 
cassia, cardamums, and capsicums, are like- 
wise produced. 
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Oils are among the important products of 
^ the country. Vegetable tallovrs and butters 
exude from trees and plants, and serve as 
food, or for manufacturing purposes. From 
the seed of the tallow-plant oil for lamps is 
extracted. Many other seeds, when ex-' 
pressed, yield oils for commerce or domestic 
use. The oils of the poonja, cadja-apple, 
kossumha, poppy, poomseed, &c., are valu- 
able for various purposes. Many articles of 
this nature, peculiar to India, are produced 
within her territories. 

Wheat is grown in Northern India, where 
an increasing preference for it to rice is 
noticeable. In the south it is seldom seen, 
and the people prefer rice or pulse. Maize 
and millet are cultivated in many places 
where irrigation is obtainable. Bice is, 
howevei’, the great staple of the Indians’ 
food ; many subsist on it. Its cultivation is 
extensive, especially in the valley of the 
Ganges. The quality is not always good, 
but tbe produce is abundant. Sago, sago 
meal, cassava starch, arrowroot, and other 
starches, are produced in great quantities, 
and in fine perfection. 

The grasses of the peuinsula are very 
numerous, and nourish large herds of sheep 
and goats ; hut there is no pasturage such as 
is to he found upon the undulated land- 
scapes of the British Isles, where a temperate 
climate and frequent showers produce per- 
l^etual verdure. 

Gattle are fed upon cotton and other seeds ; 
coarse grain, peas or beans, are also used as 
fodder. New grasses have been introduced, 
and have flourished. 

There are many plants valuable as afford- 
ing articles of commerce. Hemp, flax, aloe 
fibre, the fibres of the cocoa-nut, pine -apple, ‘ 
and plantain, are known to English traders, 
as also a few others; but there are many, 
of which no use is made in Britain, to which 
scientific men have called attention. 

The medicinal properties which are pos- 
sessed by certain vegetable products in 
India are important to the natives, and are 
also of commercial value. Senna, rhubarb, 
and castor-oil, are the most in demand by 
Europeans. 

Allied in some respects to the medicinal 
products are the gums of India, which are 
vei'y numerous, and excellent in their respec- 
tive qualities. Arabic, olibanum, benjamin, 
mastic, shellac, and ammoniacum, are spe- 
cimens. Gamboge and asafeetida are ex- 
ported in large quantities. Caoutchouc (In- 
dian- rubber) and kattermando, the former for 
many years, the latter from a recent date, are 
ill demand by the merchants of Europe and 
America. 
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Tobacco id gromm iii luost parts of tlie 
country, Irtuu extreme north to south, but 
can hardly he pronoiniced good anywhere. 
The natives do not use it merely for its nar- 
cotic and soothing eifects, but for various 
purposes. 

The dyes of India have a Just as well as 
wide-spread celebrity. Indigo-planting has 
long been a profitable branch of cultivation, 
and many have grown rich in a short time 
by tlmt means. Indian madder is one of the 
most valuable commodities in the d 3 ’e -ivories 
of Lancashire and Yoiicshire. Turmeric, saf- 
ilower, &c., are wall imown to Cireat Britain ; 
but in the native manufactures dyes of much 
beauty are employed which are as yet un- 
known to English dyers. 

India is supposed to be very rich in barks. 
Various rpiaiities, which have not been 
brought as yet into use, have been tested by 
scientific men, and recommended for medicinal 
ifv tanning purposes. 

Cotton grows in various parts of India, 
and of late much inquiry has been made 
concerning the capabilities of the peninsula 
to meet the wants of the spinning -mills of 
England. Mr. George Hadfield, the inde- 
fatigable member for Sheffield, brought this ' 
subject under the attention of the House of 
Commons during the session of 1857, when 
the country vras mourning over the tidings 
of blood and dishonour brought from the pro- 
vinces of the Bengal presidency, wdiere revolt 
was raging. The discussion w^as so obviously 
inopportune, that no attention 'was given to 
it. iMcetings •wei’c held in hlanchester, the 
great capital of the cotton manufacture, but, 
for tbe same reasons, produced no public im- 
pression. Experiments, however, have been 
'made, and sanguine expectations entertained, 
that India will yet yield a supply by which 
England may be rendered independent of 
the Southern States of the North American 
Union. Other fields of enterprise, such as 
Africa, have been also contemplated ; and tbe 
Eev. Dr. Livingstone, a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society among the Bec- 
huanas, accomplished by skill and fortitude 
such an exploration of interior Africa as in- 
spires the hope that if India fail to meet the 
demands of the cotton manufacture for its 
staple, Africa may become the great cotton - 
field of the world. India, however, has not 
yet been made the subject of a fair and 
sufficiently extensive experiment. That the 
legislature will take up this great question, 
and conduct it to a satisfactory issue, there 
can be little doubt. Lancashire only requires 
that government remove the existing ob- 
stacles to private enterprise, and the doubt as 
to the cotton -growing capability of India will 


be eventiiaily set at rest. In a work entitled 
the Gulture of Cotton- in India, the natives 
are represented as consuming GO0,O0O,t)(.)Oil)F. 
w'eiglit annua] h’, and that Itil, 01)0,000 lbs, are 
exported to England, wdth a like amount to 
China. The natives of all ranks are clothed 
with it; their light gannents for the hot 
season, and their tliicker garments for the 
cooler and for the rainy seasons, arc all com- 
posed of cloth made from this materiah 
Formerly the cotton growth of India wus 
very great. The name calico^ now” univer- 
sally know'u, is Indian, the Portuguese hav- 
ing'adopted it from Calieot, w'hcre they first 
found the cloth. The, name m\mliti is also 
Eastern, derived from ^loussul, '^vhere its 
manufacture w'as first known. 

The cotton of India is inferior to that of 
the United States: and the etforts made to 
improve its quality, by new’ methods of culti- 
vation, and by importing American seeds, 
have been but partially successful. The 
great difficulty appears, so far as the process 
of preparation is concerned, to be in the 
cleaning. Indian cotton is not sent from 
the plantation so clean picked and w'ell 
packed as is American cotton. This arises 
i partly from the methods of labour practised 
by the natives, from the fact that they are 
w^edded to their old customs, and from the 
damage sustained in sending it to the sea- 
board. It is necessary that the plantations 
should be near large navigable rivers or 
railroads, and possessed of a fine alluvial 
soil. The native cultivators complain of the 
operation of the land tenure, the want of 
capital, and the crushing effect of the usu- 
rious dealings of the native money-lenders. 
Under the "most favourable circumstaiiees, 
Indian cotton has seldom been produced of 
the length of fibre and cleanness of American 
cotton. 

The common cotton-plant of India is a 
triennial, and is found almost everywhere. 
There is a variety of it which is annual. 
The Dacca cotton is grown in the district of 
that name, in the Bengal presidenc}", and 
is finer and softer than the common plant. 
The Berar description is the best, but is 
neither so long nor so soft as the best cotton 
of America. These varieties rerpiire dif- 
ferent soils and treatment. 

It is alleged by Mr. Boyle, in his treatise 
on the subject, that the soil of the American 
plantations differs from that where good 
cotton is growm in India, chiefly in its peaty 
quality. This has also attracted the atten- 
tion of other persons conversant -with the 
culture of cotton, 'who attribute the superiority 
rather to this circumstance of soil than to 
any peculiarity of climate. 
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In aiiotlier part of this work, more appro- 
priate for tke fuii discussion of the subject, 
tlia practicability of making India a cotton- 
growing country, to sxicb an extent and pro- 
ducing staple of siicb quality as will compete 
witb the American plantations, will be con- 
sidered. It is bere only necessary to add 
that the impediments to the production of 
good cotton in India are not merely such as 
soil or climate, or want of roads and canals. 
There are moral causes at work to create 
obstacles far more formidable. The ryots, or 
cultivators, are almost without enterprise ; 
they are still more destitute of capital, and 
are obliged to obtain advances ‘from native 
money-lenders, a class of men the most 
grasping, relentless, and unprincipled in the 
world. When good seeds have been imported 
from the United States, the native capitalists, 
under the pretence of a religious abhorrence 
of an innovation, have offered every opposi- 
tion to the use of them; and when the 
seeds have been sown, men liave been hired 
to root them up, or otherwise damage the 
cultxire, so as to halk the experiment, and 
■wear out the patience of the ryot, if his pre- 
judices were not sufficiently acted upon to 
make him abandon the attempt. 

The moral and social difficulties in the 
way of the successful cultivation of the supe- 
rior qualities of cotton may be best judged 
by observing how they are regarded from an 
American point of view. The follo’wing is 
from no unfriendly pen, hut extracted from a 
memorial addressed to the Madras govern- 
ment by a gentleman well acquainted with 
the cotton culture of southern North Ame- 
rica and of British India The cotton is 
produced by the ryot. He is always in Ms 
banker’s books as deep, in proportion to his 
means, as his European master, and can do 
nothing without aid. The brokers, or cotton- 
cleaners, or gin-house men, are the middle- 
men between tbe cbetty and the ryot. The 
chetties being monied men, make an advance j 
to the broker. The broker is particular in 
classifying tbe seed-cotton, and. pays for it 
according to cleanliness, and then he has 
much of the trash and rotten locks picked 
out, not to make the cotton better, hut be- 
caiise the rubbish chokes the churka, and 
prevents it from working. The good cotton 
is then separated from the seed, and the had 
stiiff which had been taken away from the 
good is beaten with a stone to loosen up the 
rotten fibre from tbe seed, and then it is 
passed tlirough the churka. The good cotton 
and this bad stuff are both taken into a little 
room, six feet by six, which is entered by a 
low door, about eighteen inches by two feet, 
and a little bole as a ventilator is made 


through the outer wall. Two men then go 
in with a bundle of long smooth rods in each 
hand, and a cloth is tied over the mouth and 
nose; one man places his back sons to stop 
this little door completely, to prevent waste, 
and they both set to work to whip the cotton 
with their rods, to mix the good and bad to- 
gether BO thoroughly, that a very tolerable 
article is turned out ; even after all this be- 
devilling, if the people get a living price for 
it, they let it go as it is. But, as is usually 
the case, they are shaved so close, that they 
are driven to resort to another means of 
realising profit. They add a handful or 
two of seed to every bundle, and this is 
delivered to the chetties, and the chetties 
deliver it to their European agents, and the 
European agents save their exchange, and 
their object is gained. The cotton is taken 
by '^he manufacturer at a low price, because 
he knows not what he is buying.” 

The sugar-cane has been from the remotest 
times a product of India. When the English 
first visited the country, they found it there; 
and four hundred years before their advent 
reliable testimony was given to its abundance. 
The natives were unable to manufacture 
sugar from the cane, so as to send to market 
the crystalline product so valuable to com- 
merce; tbeir modes of expressing the juice 
were rude and wasteful, hiit they extracted 
large quantities from their cane -fields, and 
very extensively iised it in cakes, or with 
rice and other food. The English introduced 
the Jamaica system of culture with success, 

! and of late years the East Indian sugars have 
^ lost much of their previous bad reputation, 
as compared with those of the West Indies. 
The great anti -slavery agitation in England 
brought East-India sugar into much more 
I general use, and, as a consequence, stimu- 
lated the cultivation of the cane there, 
especially in Bengal, which is weh adapted 
for it. W^Mle sugar-cane has been for so 
many ages a growth of the Indian soil, to 
the English may be attributed tbe great im- 
portance of this article in the present agricul- 
tural statistics of our eastern possessions. 

The tea -plant is in some places as well 
adapted to the climate of India as the sugar- 
cane. In China it is found to thrive best 
where the climate is most temperate ; but 
even in tbe warmest latitudes of that em- 
pire it is cultivated. At an early period it 
appeared to some of the servants of the East 
India Company that India was, in many of its 
northern and eastern districts, likely to prove 
suitable for the plant. It was not until the 
year 183d that any attempt to introduce it 
was made — at all events on such a scale as to 
attract notice, although at least seven years 
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]n'eviously tlie company ’js botanists bad pro- 
Boimced the slopes of tbe Himalayas, not far 
from the Nepaul frontier, as well adapted for 
suck an experiment. Some districts in the 
neigbbonrhood of Delhi, and in Assam, were 
pointed out by other scieiititic men as likely 
to prove siiitable places. 

Under the auspices of Lord 'William Ben- 
tinck, deputations were sent to China, various 
specimens were obtained, a knowledge of the 
culture and subsequent manipulation was 
gleaned, and a nursery for 10^)00 
formed at Calcutta. The experiment pros- 
pered, and some of tlie specimens were sent 
to the hladras presidency, where the heat of 
the eiiuiate killed them: others were trans- 
planted in Bengal proper, but their extreme 
delicacy demanded mure attention than was 
conceded, and the ex]>enments all tailed. A 
portion was sent northward, to certain dis- 
tricts of the Himalayas. These were for the 
most part destroyed on the way, through the 
carelessness with which their transmission 
was conducted. Buck as arrived at their 
destination throve,,, and in 18:S8 were in,' seed. 
The seeds'' were 'Sown in situations ■ for the 
most part judiciously chosen, and thus new 
mirseries ware formed nearer to the region 
favourable for successM cultivation. 

During the progress of these measures it 
was discovered that the plant was indigenous 
' 'to Assam,' and several specimens ■ gathered in 
'' a' wild state were , sent to Calcutta,' and pro- 
■nO'Unced good by' competent' practical judges, 
as well ,as by the company’s, . botaii'ists. ', , Fur- 
ther researches were made, and it was 'found 
that in districts of ^Vssani where the climate 
was most temperate, on the hill slopes, and 
along the undulations of the low country, j 
near the rivers, the plant would flourish on | 
many varieties of soil. Tlie result was that 
plants of greater strength and size, more 
prolifle and yielding tea of finer flavour than 
any imported from China, were produced. 
The East India Company, after incurring 
much expense in this enterprise, generously 
surrendered the cultivation to private enter- 
prise, and gave over to the Assam Tea Com- 
pany their nurseries, and their valuable con- 
tents. The crop in Assam has lately reached 
nearly 400,000 pounds, selling, as is well 
known, at a much higher price than the 
Chinese specimens. 

While the Assam experiment found so 
much public favour, attention to the Hima- 
laya gardens was not permitted to flag ; high 
up on the slopes above Kumaon the plants 
multiplied rapidly, and yielded richly. A 
black tea, resembling souchong, but of supe- 
rior flavour, has thence reached England in 
increasing quantities. 


Since the conquest of the Sikh country, 
the tea plantations have been extended in that 
direction. The East India Obin]>ariy voted 
for some years a grant of f 10,00<J to mirtiirc 
these experiments. 

In 1850 tlie company dispatched an agent 
to China to procure fresh seeds, skilful culti- 
vators, and to make himself well acquainted 
with the processes of cultivating and curing. 
The advantage of this mission, which was as 
successful as could be expected, has been 
very decided to the plantations of the north- 
west. 

At Cachar, hlunnoepore, and Daijeeling, 
the cultivation and manufacture of tea have 
been very successful. During the year 1855 
superior specimens were sent from these 
places to the Horticultural Bociety of India, 
which afforded great satisfaction and encou- 
ragement. It would appear that the tea -tree 
is indigenous also to the Cachar district, for 
, natives who had been employed in Assam by 
the Assam Compaii}’’, declared the vdld speci- 
mens found in the one district, identical with 
those which had been found in the other.* 
Cachar is easy of access, a fine river opening 
up communication with it ; and the tea-plant 
was found by Captain Verner, the superin- 
tendent of Gacliar, growing in luxuriance in 
the jimgles. The most recent researches of 
that gentleman have led him to think that 
the Assam quality is different from the newly - 
discovered 'gro-wth'of' Cach'ai',"but Dr.Thomp'- 
son, of the Honourable Gompany’s, 'Botanical 
Gardens, at ' 'Calcutta, , has' pronounced"' tliem 
identical ; 'the ■ truth ■ Avliic'!! reconciles tliese 
co'nflicting statenie'uts seems to, 'be, that 'the 
last' discoveries of the. captain have 'been of 
another species, more 'resembling the, green 
tea imported into this country from China. 
The Muniieepore and Darjeeling specimens 
■were pronounced by experienced tea- 
tasters’* as of a good quality, and deserving 
culture. These were also found in wild 
luxuriance. 

In the report of the Agricultural Society 
of India, published last year, in Calcutta, 
further discoveries of the tea -plant are re- 
corded. At Sylhet, Mr. Glover, the officiat- 
ing collector, drew" up a report to the com- 
missioners of revenue (Dacca), in which he 
gives minute details of the discovery of the 
plant growing extensively on the slope of 
small detached hills in various districts not 
remote from those where the previous dis- 
coveries had been made : — The greatest 
distance of the furthest discovered tea plan- 
tations from Sylhet does not exceed sixty 
miles as the crow flies ; by the only practic- 
able route it %voiild probably be one hundred 
* Report of B. Skipwitk, Esq., judge at Sylhet. 
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mileS;, Mt for three parts of this »hstaiice 
water-carriage would be available thi'ough- 
oufc the year, while in the rains, boats of large 
burthen could go tip to the place. The tea- 
helds in Pergunnahs Punchbhund, Ohapghat, 
and Pnffeenuggur, are close to the rivers 
Soorna and Baglia, so that there would be 
no difficulty in the matter of carriage in any 
of these places.” 

It must not be forgotten that, notwith- 
standing the tea-plant is indigenous to these 
regions, it requires cultivation and care. In- 
deed, this is the case with all the productions 
of India, and that from a cause which popu- 
larly might be supposed to render cultivation 
scarcely necessary. The soil, which is pro- 
lific ill rich and useful productions, is also 
prolific in weeds, which encumhef and choke 
the former, and the hand of the cultivator 
needs to be directed with especial care. The 
language of the poet is applicable to India in 
her indigenous and wild productions, as well 
as in her cultivated products : — 

“ Kedundant growth 

Of vines, and maize, and bower and brake. 

Which Nature, kind to sloth, 

And scarce solicited by human toil. 

Pours from the riches of the teeming soil.^* 

There can be little doubt that if railway 
enterprise open up the interior of India to 
the seaports and presidential capitals, the tea 
farms of Upper India and of Assam will 
become of great importance to England, and 
rapidly promote the wealth and civilisation 
of these regions. The tea plantations are 
picturesque,, and the processes of growing, as 
practised both in Assam and in the opposite 
countries, towards Nepaul and the Punjaulh 
afford lively and interesting scenes of himian 
occupation. 

Coffee has for a long time been grown by 
the natives in various districts, but the quality 
was so inferior as to find no European market, 
English planters have, however, succeeded in 
obtaining excellent berries. In the island of 
Ceylon coffee of a superior kind has been 
obtained from the plantations established by 
English settlers. The success of the experi- 
ments made there, induced extensive enter- 
prises of like kind to the south of the Western 
Ghauts, where the rich soil and warm climate 
favour the object. Good coffee is now pro- 
duced from these plantations, and from others 
in varions parts of the coxintry. 

Opium is cultivated to a vast extent under 
the immediate auspices of the company. The 
producers are natives, who grow it under the 
company’s licences, which are only extended 
to two districts, Patna and Benares, ^the 

* Report of P. A. Glover, Esq., to the Agficultural 
Society of India. 


former producing the better quality, owing to 
^ some peculiarities in the soil and situation. The 
growers of the poppy are not allowed to sell 
I the produce of their fields ; they are merely 
I the company’s farmers, to whom, at a fixed 
I price, they must surrender xvhat they grow. 
This is removed at certain seasons to Cal- 
cutta, where it is sold by auction at stated 
times to European or native merchants, who 
make it an article of export. Under the head 
of the commerce of India it will be necessary 
to return to this subject. 

The silkworm has long been bred in India, 
silk having been one of the oldest productions 
of the peninsula known to xis; its progress 
and extent wdll be more properly a sxxbject for 
the heading of manufactures and commerce. 
It is here only necessary to say that, in addi- 
tion to the mulberry, or China species of the 
W'Orm, there are other species peculiar to the 
peninsula, especially in Assam, Bombay, and 
Madras. The mulberry worm is more com- 
mon in Bengal than elsewhere. 

The flora of India is such as might be 
expected from the general richness, yet widely 
extending variety, of her climates. The ferns 
of the peninsula have obtained great celebrity 
among botanists, as the largest and finest in 
the world. Near the smaller rivers and 
streams the country is spangled with these 
beautiful offspring of the soil. There also, 
and near the larger rivers, flowers of richest 
odour spring up in wonderful and glorious 
luxuriance. Along the slopes of the Nil- 
gherries, and the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts, the fair flowers of the mountain 
kiss every glittering rill, and spread their 
fragrance on the balmy air with wffiich these 
regions are blessed. The Persian rose, pas- 
sion-flower, and Gloriosa snjperha, grow luxu- 
riantly in the wild jungles, as if the ruder 
and lovelier forms of nature w^ere struggling 
for victory. Nowhere in the world are such 
specimens of the water-lily and the lotus 
found as along certain portions of the Ganges, 
the Indus, the Jhelmii, the Godavery, and on 
the Lake of Wnlar, in the stormless valley of 
Cashmere. In the hills which form the 
northern limits of the Deccan, and among 
those which rise beyond the districts of 
Delhi and the Punjaub, rhododendrons, and 
other shrubs of that species, grow to perfec- 
tion. In many places on the mountain 
slopes, and in sheltered valleys, wherever 
springs are near with their refreshing influ- 
ences, extensive areas of fiow^ers are pre- 
sented, clad in every tint of beauty, asso- 
ciating every conceivable harmony of hue, 
and breathing overpow-ering perfumes. If 
Night reveals to the traveller glories which 
Heaven to gaudy day denies,” 
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Bay clisclosea bcneatli lier MgM • smile in 
IiKlia a variety of beauty wMcIi tbe briglitest 
uiglit never displays. However dazzling 
tlie latter, as tbe mind wanders amidst its 
bright immensity, it cannot 3 deld the soft 
and placidly pleasurable emotions which the 
flower -clad landscape of the fairer poxdions of 
Indian lands comiminicate. Not only are 
the flowers of India beantiM in tint, and of 
hixiirions odoim, hnt they are of exquisite 
form — even the blind have caressed them ; 
sensible of the exquisite beauty of their struc- 
ture, they could not but feel with the blind 
girl in the Last Ikii/s cf Fomfcu : — 

If efQ'tii Be as fair as I Ve Beard tBem say, 

These flowers her ehiklreii are.** 

Could we suppose the sorrowing but beautiful 
peris of East era fehle to ■ take ■ dorms most 
lieiitting their celestial origin, but earthly 
home, we might suspect their dwelling- 
place to he in some of the lovely valleys 
which, from Cashmere to Thibet, are to be 
found sheltered among the mountains ; and 
we might, in the form, and tint, and odour of 
the far-famed flowers of these vales, recog- 
nise the graceful expression of their exiled 
being. Perhaps among all the flowers of 
Ind, the roses of Cashmere are the most 
lovety, as they are the most famous; and 
amidst the choice perfumes thrown off by so 
many of these blossoms of delight,” or ex- : 
tracted from tbem by the ingenuity of man, ^ 
the richest i>s the attar so renowned ; 

through a largo portion of the Eastern world, 
from the shores of the Bay of Bengal to those 
of the Caspian Sea, and even to the Bos- 
phorus. One of the most curious little flowers 
of India is the Serpicula verticilata^ which 
grows in the great Indian tanks. Dr. Carter 
describes it as a little gentle flower stretch- 
ing itself up from the dark bottom on its 
slender pedicle, to spread its pink petals on 
the surface of the water to the air and light. 
Wonderful little flower ! What economy of 
nature, what harmony of design, what strik- 
ing phenomena, what instinctive apprehen- 
sion, almost, is exhibited by this tiny, humble 
tenant of the lake ! Would we wish for a 
process to render water wholesome, the little 
serpicula supplies it ; would we wish to pro- 
vide food for the other scavengers of the 
tank — the shell fish — ^tlie little serpicula, with 
its leaves and stems pregnant with starch 
grannies, affords them a delicious repast; 
they browse with greediness on the tender 
shoots.” Dr. Biiist remarks that this little 
plant not only maintains the tank or pond in 
which it lives in the most perfect purity, but 
that even a few sprigs of it will render a 
large vessel of water pure for culinary pur- 


poses. Ill describing its birthplace, and the 
effect of its presence in keeping water pure, 
he says, On looking into the tank, a inagui- 
iicent marine laiulseape presents itself, with 
snow-white rocks and valleys, and rich green 
minaturo forests, in all directions/’ 

India has not received that attention from 
botanists and floriculturists wliieh so wide, 
prolific, and in other resjuuts interesting a 
field deserves. The East India Company 
have established a botanical garden at JSahara- 
mapore, at an elevation above tlie sea of Khhi 
feet. The climate and vegetation are tropical, 
notwitlistanding the height, but the site is well 
cliosen, the elevation and other eireumstances 
tempering the heat which prevails. At Bom- 
bay some efforts have been put forth of late 
3 ’-ears to improve our aerpiaintance with iim 
Ijotaiiy and flora of India; and in Calcutta 
the government lias expended money in these 
objects. ■ . ■ ■ 

The Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of India has brought out valuable contribu- 
tions from the pens of official persons all over 
India, and many rare plants and flowers have 
been examined and classified. Agricultural 
and fioricultiiral exhibitions have taken place 
under the auspices of the society without any 
great success. The flower-shows from 1852 to 
1856, have gradually fallen away in the num- 
ber, rarity, and excellence of the specimens. 
Many English flowers and flowering shrubs 
have been introduced to the society’s gardens, 
as well as to those belonging to government, 
and with considerable success, although many 
plants and seeds perished through iiegiigent 
carriage or unskilful transmission. The puh- 
lications issued under the auspices of tlie 
society above named are calculated to im- 
prove the British residents in India in their 
knowledge of these interesting departments 
of its resources.’^ Many useful, and also a 
large class of ornamental plants, have been 
introduced very lately from China to the 
north of Assam, and to the Piinjauh, in 
which places they are likely still further to 
enrich the gardens and the general landscapes. 
The United States of America, and the Bri- 
tish colonies of the Cape and Australia have 
contributed to the treasures of India in new 
plants, shrubs, and flowers. 

The mineral products of India are con- 
siderable. Common salt is found, but not 
very extensively. Saltpetre, or nitrate of 
potash, is to be met with in marshes, and in 
caves. Sir Laurence Peel, in a paper on the 

* TBe “ Jouriml** of tlie society, iivintedin EngHsB, is 
fall of matter iaterestiug to tlie Britisli public at home 
and in India. The “ Miscellany ** is published in Bengalee, 
and is calculated to direct the more educated natives to 
the resources of their country. 
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‘‘ Natoal Law by wH Nitrate of Soda, or 
OiiMc Saltpetre acts as a Manure, and on its 
snbstitiition for Gnano,’* Las attempted to 
sLow that to its saltpetre India is indebted for 
nincb of its fertility, These substances— tbe 
ordinary and the cubic saltpetre— consist of an 
acid, the nitric acid, and an alkali, either 
potash or soda ; nor could any one, viewing 
the effect of these individual salts, decide 
whether the acids or the alkalies were the 
source of their manuring action.” Sir Lau- 
I'ence proceeds to establish, by a detail of ex- 
periments, the proposition that the former 
are the fertilising powers which these salts 
contain. Having argued for his doctrine at 
considerable length, he declares that to its 
native saltpetre India is indebted for its pro- 
liffc land, and illustrates the qualities of the 
black soil of India by an analysis of similar 
soils in other regions, and by facts demon- 
strative of their great fertility. 

Gold is foxmd in very small quantities in 
the streams which issue from high sources in 
the Himalayas. 

Lead, copper, zinc, and iron, are obtained 
in various districts, but not in any very large 
quantities. Indian iron is especially well 
adapted to the manufacture of steel ; and 
some of the modern improvements in this 
manufacture in Sheffield were originally sug- 
gested to an English gentleman in Inffia 
while observing the processes adopted by the 
natives. 

Tin is found in the recent British con- 
quests on the east of the Bay of Bengal; and 
in the hills which separate British from im- 
perial Birmah it is supposed, by mineralogists, 
that extensive mineral treasures exist. Excel- 
lent specimens of lead (rich in silver), copper, 
tin, nitre, salt, quicksilver, alum, iron^ &c., 
have been brought away from those Mils. In 
fact, whatever be the extent of these treasures, 
their variety is not surpassed in any country 
in the world. India proper is far inferior in 
metallic wealth, so far as is at present known, 
to the boundary regions of Tenesserim and 
Pegu. Precious stones are also fonnd in 
these hills— rubies, sapphires, jaspers, and in 
some instances diamonds- 

On a former page^ when noticing the 
Himalayas, the reader was informed en pas- 
sant, that gems were frequently found there. 
But not only there, in all the hill countries of 
the peninsula the most valuable preciouB 
stones are picked up. 

The diamond mines of Golconda are well 
known, and descriptions of their wealth are 
familiar to the general reader. In the red iron- 
stone, clay, and gravel of Pauna, in Bundel- 
cund, diamonds of great beauty are frequently 
discovered. There are probably no countries 


in the world so rich in gems and precious 
stones as India and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Tenesserim and Pegu. Of late 
years various projects have been set on foot 
for utilising the valuable mineral resources of 
India. 

The animal kingdom has representatives 
in India of very many species* Of the large 
quadrupeds the elephant, camel, buffalo, rhi- 
noceros, and horse, are most extensively to 
be met with. The elephant is wild in many 
districts, and frequently damages the cul- 
tivated comitry-^^^ W tamed his useful- 
ness is only to be exceeded by that of the 
horse, and his sagacity is equalled by no 
other animal kno-wn to man. As a beast of 
burden he is very efficient, from his pro- 
digious strength united to unrivalled docility. 
He will drag guns over difficult country, and 
with his trunk raise them up and free them, 
when by any accident they are entangled in 
rutty or rocky land, or amidst jungle. The 
princes of India use the elephant for purposes 
of carriage in peace and war. Seated in 
palanquins, raised upon his back, they go 
forth to battle, to the tiger hunt, or in pro- 
cessions of peaceful state. 

The buffalo is much used in particular 
districts, he draws the clumsy native carts, 
slowly and quietly, but efficiently. 

The camel also is very useful when domes- 
ticated, which he is in many parts of India. 
The British have used camel expresses, from 
the fleetness with which he tra'vels. They have 
also used camel batteries in war.^ In the 
sandy regions of the north-west the camel 
and wild ass roam at large. 

The rhinoceros is found in the north-east, 
in the more remote and secluded forests. 

The horse is to he found everywhere in 
India in the service of man. The native 
princes use it very extensively for purposes of 
war. This animal is not bred in every part 
of India of equal value. In a paper commu- 
nicated by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Calcutta to the government of India, the 
following remarks occur as to the diverse 
qualities of the horse in various parts of the 
peninsula and surrounding countries : — The 
Rungpore and Thibetian horse possess very 
close assimilation, when compared with that 
of the plains lying westwardly, viz., of the 
Deccan, Soinde, Persia, and Arabia, notwith- 
standing the variations found in the animals 
of each of these last-named countries. The 
main characteristics of the two races are so 
obviously marked as to admit of no dispute 
about their distinctiveness ; the former ex- 
hibiting tbe primitive rudeness of nature, the 

* Hiere is a beautiful specimea of a brass camel gua 
in tbe museum of the East India House. 
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liuter tlic graces and amenities consequent 
on improved training and l)ett6r chosen 
h nnilitles.” 

The Asiatic lion, although not so strong 
an animal as the African, is nevertheless a 
noble creature, and in the northern provinces 
of India he roams at large in the man}' 
retired situations adapted to his habits. 

The tiger, as alread}^ noticed \vlien de- 
scribing the delta of the Ganges, has his 
liauiits in the marshy and jnngle -covered 
districts of the Bengal coast. Tigers of infe- 
rior strength inhabit the jungles thence to 
tlic glaciers of the Himalayas. 

Pan tilers, leopards, ounces, and various 
other species of the feline, as well as several 
of tlio canine., abound tliroughout India. 

The. varieties of Indian deer are beautiful, 
and are numerous in all the less populous 
regions of the peninsula. The red deer, 
renowned for the sweetness of its ilesh, seeks 
the herbage high in the mountains. 

The famous shawl-goat inhabits elevated 
ranges of the Himalayas. There are seve- 
ral varieties of this animal. The goat of 
Cashmere, which browses on the slopes of 
the beautiful hills that begirt the valley, is 
best laiOAvn. The wild goat of Nepaul is a 
beautiful and agile creature, his head and 
limbs being exceedingly well formed. 

IMonkeys are deihed in Indian superstition, 
they therefore do not decrease within the 
limits of human habitations as do other wild 
animals. Numerous tribes of them may be 
heard chattering and screaming in every 
ilireetion suitable for their increase. 

The jackal is one of the most useful as 
well as dangerous animals in India, lie 
prowls about tiie villages, committing depre- 
dations after his nature ; but lie at the same 
time acts as a village scavenger, entering the 
streets at night, and removing the offal and 
filth which are bo often permitted to collect 
near oriental dwellings. 

Hunting the lion, tiger, leopard, panther, 
ounce, (fee., are favourite sports with adven- 
turous Anglo-Indian gentlemen, and many 
perils are incurred in these wild sports of the 
East. 

Birds common to Europe are also well- 
known in India, such as peacocks, crows, 
eagles, falcons, the common sparrow, cuckoos, 
cranes, wild geese, snipes, bustards, vultures, 
<^c. The birds peculiar to the tropics are in 
India remarkable for their magnificent plu- 
mage ; this is especially the case with parrots 
and paroquets. The laughing-crow^ is one of 
the most remarkable species of the country. 
They fly in flocks of fifty or a hundred, and 
make a noise which resembles laughter. The 
adjutant and some species of crane, also act 


as street-scavengers, carrying off carrion and 
offal ; they are therefore never molested 
The pheasants of the Himalayas are probably 
the finest in size, form, and plumage, of any 
in the world. The Himalayan bustard is also 
a beautiful bird. Tlie wfild-fowi of India is 
the stock from which our ordinary barn-door 
fowl has sprung. In the provinces conquered 
from Birmah there is probably greater variety 
of birds than anywhere in India proper. 
Waterfowl are there especially abundant, and, 
in the opinion of Iiulian epicures, are of sur- 
passing flavour. The peacock of Pegu is tlie 
most beautiful in the w’orld, and the pealieu 
comes nearer in gaudy i4umage to her lord 
than elsew'here characterises the females of 
her class. The most remarkable of the birds 
in Tenesserim and Pegu are the swallows, 
who Imild edible nests. These nests are ex- 
ported to China, where there is an eager de- 
mand for them, they being considered a groat 
delicacy of Chinese fare. The government 
realises a revenue from their export. 

Ornithologists have recently sought for 
objects of study in India, and progress in 
this department is rapidly being made. 

The insect-life in India is as varied as 
nature is in almost every other aspect wdiich 
she presents in that wonderful land. Enty- 
mologists will not, how^ever, find so wide a 
scope as in tropical America. Peiiiaps the 
vast country comprehended in the Brazilian 
empire is the most prolific in this department of 
any country on the globe. The locust of the 
East is often a dangerous enemy to vegetable 
life in India. Vast clouds of these insects, 
darkening the air, ]^ass over an extent of 
country, and then suddenly descend upon the 
verdure, winch they utterly consume. The 
natives use them for food, having fried them 
with oil, and regard them as ]>alatable. 

Mosquitoes are a terrible infliction, but are 
not felt so severely as in the West Indies. 
Scorpions are numerous, and much dreaded 
both by the natives and Europeans. Centi- 
pedes are also formidable, and universally 
dreaded and detested. Ants and other harm- 
less insects abound. There are various species 
of insects peculiar to India, or more fre- 
quently found there,’ and in especial varieties, 
than elsewhere. The "‘stick-insect” has the 
appearance of dried stick. The “leaf-insects ’* 
are of many kinds, and take the hue of tlie 
leaf they feed upon, so as not to be easily 
ideiitifled ; they are thus preserved from the 
too eager rapacity of other creatures which 
make them a prey. The “bamboo -insect” is 
a very curious specimen of the entymological 
world. It resembles a small piece of bamboo 
so exactly that at a little distance it could 
not be distinguished from such. Not only has 
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its long sliglit body a strong resemblance to 
tbe bamboo, but eacb of its six: legs, and 
every joint, bears distinct markings of tbe 
same kind. 

Spiders of various descriptions are very 
numerous. Social spiders exist in Bengal; 
tbeir colour is a darMsb grey, striped down 
tbe back with white. ^ In Bombay they are 
moi'e common, “ tbeir nests being seen in 
every tree ; tbe boora {Z%si{plms lattas, or 
jeejalh) is tbe favourite, and servants cut off 
brancbes containing webs, and bang tb cm up 
in tbe cook-room, where tbe spiders entrap 
and destroy the flies.” 

The mason -wasp of India is an insect of 
peculiar babits. Dr. Buist of Bombay de- 
scribes the ^male as twice the size of tbe 
common wasp, and of nearly the same colour, 
the slender portion which connects the abdo- 
men with the thorax being an eighth of an 
inch in length, and scarcely thicker than 
horse -hair. The female bears no likeness 
to the male, being about one -eighth of an 
inch in size, and in colour of a bright bottle- 
green. Early in October the male begins to 
build with mud, iintil his edifice assumes a 
nearly spherical form, the opening at the top 
being contracted like the neck of a bottle, and 
turned over at the entrance with a flat lip, 
leaving an aperture of about one -eighth of an 
inch in diameter. He generally builds three 
of these nests. When the buiMing is dry 
the female hovers about it, and drops a few 
ovales in eacb, which she attaches to the sides. 
The male then approaches, bearing a green 
caterpillar as large as himself. This he 
repeats, thrusting them down the aperture 
with as little injury as possible, so that they 
may live until the incubation of the ova has 
taken place, and the larva is liberated ; the 
latter then, in the shape of a maggot, feeds on 
the caterpillar until it is suflieiently fattened 
to pass into the pupa or chrysalis state. 
"When the animal is fully developed, the 
orifice is closed with a little ball of mud, and 
the parent-wasp troubles himself no further. 
In due time the edifice is burst through, and 
the insect comes forth in its full power. 

W^ious kinds of fire -flies in India are 
remarkable for their brilliancy by night ; 

* Bengal Eitrkaru: Transactions of the Bombay 
Geographical Society. 


while by day, objects of insect life float on 
I gossamer wing, tiny and beantiful specimens 
I of being, reflecting in the vivid sun -rays 
I innumerable hues. 

The rivers and bays are the resort of many 
species of excellent fish. These are not all 
used by Europeans, the natives delighting in 
many sorts to which the English have not 
yet become accustomed. The Indian mullet 
mango, kawall, row^hall, umhlefish, whiting, 
perch, sole, herring, pomfret, salmon, moun- 
tain mullet, <fec., are all well-known and 
appreciated by the British residents. On 
the eastern coasts of the hay of Bengal, 
there are several species that do not frequent 
the waters near the western shores. The 
climbing-perch, which makes its way far up 
the rivers, and the barbel, are specimens of 
these. The latter is of great beauty; its 
scales, wdien the fish is newly canghfc, glisten 
like brilliants. 

In India reptiles of very diverse kinds are 
nurtured by the warm climate and the abun- 
dant sustenance obtainable by them. Some 
of these are as harmless as they are beautiful, 
and others are of deadly venom. Those of 
minute size are found, and others of huge 
I dimensions strike with terror the natives 
I who meet with them. The boa arrives to 
I an immense growth, and attacks the largest 
I animals. The rattlesnake is as common as 
I it is unwelcome; and the cobra di capella 
may he seen lifting its crest for the spring 
by any who venture near the silent spots 
where it reposes. 

Extensively as the products of India have 
been detailed in this chapter, the account 
given of them is hut a mere sketch. Unless 
a work, comprising as much space as these 
volumes, were devoted exclusively to the sub- 
ject, imperfect justice would be done to it. The 
brief review here taken will, however, enable 
the general reader to comprehend the fertility, 
beauty, and resources, of that land for which 
the arm of England has so successfully con- 
tended against native rajahs, foreign invaders, 

; and desperate military mutineers ; and which 
it is to he hoped the genius and piety of 
England vdll rescue from superstition, Mess 
with civilisation, and adorn by numerous 
churches, dedicated to Him by whom its 
riches and its beauties were imparted. 
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POFramOK— IIELI0IOX--: 

It h extremely difficult, as- may well be sup- 
|Wfed, to obtain exact statistics of tlie popii- 
iation of India, and tbe territories wMck are 
comprised under tliat general name. The 
most approved publications, and the Yolumi- 
nous documents to which access may bo 
obtained at the Iiulia-Hoitse, under the per- 
mission of the directors, cannot, however, 
collated and arranged, afford precise informa- 
tion.. ; 

It has been noticed on a previous page 
that, for purposes of government, British 
India is divided into three presidencies— 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. It Is neces- 
sary that the reader be informed that the 
Bengal presidency has three great divisions, 
— one under the immediate control of the 
governor-general of India, another under the 
directions of the lieutenant-governor of Ben- 
gal, these being regarded as one ; the third 
comprises the north-west under 

a separate lieutenant-governor. A recent 
statistical arrangement of the different pro- 
vinces, with a -^iewv of showing their area and 
population, gives the following result, as 
matters stood up to 1852 — 

The BENGilL EEGUIATION DISTEICTS are 
seven, vii^. : — 

L 'fhe Jessohu Division, eontaining the districts or 
coilcctorates of Jessore, the twenty-iW Perguunuhs, 
Burdwan, Hoogly, Nnddca, Bancoorah, and Biiraset. 
Area 14,8,33 scjimrc inika, Popnlatkm 5,345,473. 

% The Biuugulpoee Division, containing the districts 
or collectorates of Bhauguipore, Dinapore, Moiighir, 
Poonieali, THrhoot, and Malda. Area 36,464 square 
miles. Population 8,431,000. 

3. The Cuttack Division, contaimng Cuttack with 
Pooree, Baksore, Midnapore and Hidgeliee, and Koordah, 
Area 13,664 square miles. Population 2,793,883. 

4. The Moorshebabab Division, containing Moor- 
shedahad, Bagoorah, Rimgpore, Eajshahye, Pubna, and 
Beerbhoom. Area 17,566 square miles. Population 
6,815,876. 

5. The Dacca Division, containing Dacca, Purreed- 
poye, — ^Dacca Jelalpore, Alymensing, Sylliet, including 
Jyntea, and Bakerguuge including Deccan Shabazpore. 
Area 30,943 square miles. Population 4,055,800. 

0. The Patna Division, containing Shahabad, Patna, 
Behar, and Saruii with Chumparan. Area 13,803 square 
miles. Population 7,000,000. 

7. The Chittagong Division, containing Chittagong, 
and Tipperah and Bnlloah. Area 7,410 square miles. 
Population 2,406,950. 

The ISrON-KEGTJLATION PEOYINCES within the 
limits of the Presidency of Bengal, subject to the authority 
of functionaries appointed by the Governor- General or 
Government of Bengal, are nine, as follow : — 
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AXGimGES—IITEEATIJIlE. , , 

1. Savgoii and Kf.rbcbbah Province, containing 
laJoim and the Pergniuiaha ceded by Jhansie — area 1873 
square miles ; population 176,397 ; the Ssmgor and Xer- 
biuldah territories, comprising the districts of Saugor, 
Jiibbiilpore, Hosliungabad, Sconce, Diiinoh, Nursiiigpore, 
Bait ool, and British ^Ihairwarrah. Area 15,670 square 
miles. Population 1,907,302. 

2. Cis-SirrLEJ* Proviuce,coiitaimngBmhalia, Loodiana 
including lYudnee, Kylhul and .Ladwa, Ferozeporc, and 
the territory lately belonging to Sikh chiefs who have been 
reduced to tlic condition of British subjects, in cmisequcnee 
of non-performance of feudatory obligations during the 
lAbore war. Area 4559 square miles. Popuhitiou 
619,413. 

3. Koeth-East PsoNTtEK (Assatii) Province, cou- 
iaiuing Cossya ilills, Caehar, (lower) Camroop, Kc.wgoug, 
Durriing, — ^*atul (upper) Joorhat (Seebpore), Luckimj>ore, 
and Sudiya, including Alutruck. Area 21,805 stpiare 
miles. Population 780,935. 

4. Goalpaea Province, containing an area of 3506 
square miles. Population 400,000. 

5. Akeacan Province, containing an area of 15,104 
square miles. Population 321,523. 

6. Tenesseeim Provinces, containing an area of 
39,168 square miles. Population 115,431. 

7. South-West Eeontiee Provinces, containing Sum- 
bulpore, Eamghur or Hazareebah, Lohurdugga, Chota 
Nagpore, Palamow,— Singbhoom, Maunbhoom, Pachete, 
and Barabhoom. Area 30,589 square miles. Population 
3,637,456. 

8. The PuNJAUB, inclusive of the Jullunder Doab and 
Kooloo territory. Area 78,447 square mEes. Popula- 
tion 4,100,983. 

9. The SuNBEEBUNBS, from Saugor Island on the 
west, to the Eamnabad GImniiel on the east. Area 6500 
square miles. Population unknown. 

The BEGULATIOX PROVINCES of the Agra Divi- 
siou of the Bengal Presidency, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Lieutcuaut-Governor of the Norlh-Westeru Pro- 
vinces, arc divided into six Regulation Divisions and seven 
Non-Eegulation Districts, as follow : — 

1. Delhi Province, containing the districts of Paniput, 
Hurreeanah, Delhi, Eotuck, and Goorgaon. Area 8463 
square miles. Population 1,569,501. 

3. Meerut Province, containing Saharunpore, Mnsaf- 
drnuggur, Meerut, Boolundshuhur, and Allighur, Area 
10,11 8 square mEes, Population 3,384,433. 

8. Eohilcunb Province, containing Bijnom*, hlorada- 
had, Budaon, Bareilly and Phillibheet, and Shahjehanpore, 
Area 13,659 square miles. Population 4,399,865. 

4. Agra Province, containing Muttra, Agra, Purruc- 
kabad, Meinpoorie, and Etawah. Area 9059 square 
miles. Population 3,505,740. 

5. Allahabab Province, containing Camipore, Euiteli- 
pore, Humeerpore and Calpee, Banda, and Allahabad. 
Area 11,839 square miles. Population 3,319,043. 

6. Benares Province, containing Gonickpore, Azim- 
ghur, Jounpore, Mirzapore, Benares, and Ghazeporc. 
Area 19,834 square miles. Popidation 7,131,087. 

The NON-EEGDLATION PROVINCES are as 
follow : — 

The Beattie Territory, including Wuttoo, the Per- 

* The whole country of the Punjaub is now British 
territory. 
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guEnab. of Kote Kasim praviace, tlie Jauasar and Bawur 
proviace, the Behra Booa proviEce^ Kumaon (iacMiag 
Ghurwai) province, AJmeer province, and British Nimanr 
province. Area 18,599 square miles, Population 

ko,881, 

KADEAB is divided for Kevenue purposes into twenty- 
one Divisions, or GoEectorates, of which eighteen are under 
the regulations of the Madras government. They are as 
follow:-— 

I. Eajahmukbet CoEectorate, containyrg an area of 
6050 square mEes. Populatiou 887,960. 

5. Masulipatam CoEectorate, eontaming an area of 
6000 Square miles. Population 644,672, 

8. Guntooe, including Paulnaud Colleotorate, contain* 
ing an area of 4960 square nules. Population 483,831. 

4. Nellore Colleetorate, containing an area of 7930 
square miles. Population 421,829, 

6. Chingleput CoEectorate, containing an area of 3020 
square miles. Population 404,368. 

6. Madras, included in Chingleput, containing a popu- 
lation of 462,961. 

7. Arcot, South Division, including Cnddalore, con- 
taining an area of 761 0 square ruEes. Population 873,926. 

8. Arcot, North Division, including Consoody, contain- 
ing an area of 5790 square miles. Population 623,717* 

9. Bellary CoEectorate, coutainiug au area of 13,056 
square mUes. Population 1,200,000. 

10. CuDDAPAH CoEectorate, containing an area of 
12,970 square miles. Population 1,228,546. 

II. Salem CoEectorate, including Vomundoor and 
M^Elapandy, containing an area of 8200 square mEes. 
Population 946,181. 

12. OorMBATORE CoUcctorate, containing an area of 
8280 square miles. Population 821,986. 

13. Teichinopolt CoEectorate, containing an area of 
3000 square miles. Population 634,400. 

14. Tanjore CoEectorate, including Najore, containing 
an area of 3900 square miles. Population 3,128,730. 

15. Madura CoEectorate, including Dindi^, contain- 
ing an area of 10,700 square mEes, P^opulation 570,840. 

16. Tinnivelly CoEectorate, containing an area of 
6700 square miles. Population 1,065,423. 

17. Malabar CoEectorate, containing an area of 6060 
square mEes* Population 1,818,398. 

18. Canara CoEectorate, contaimng an area of 7720 
square miles. Population 995,656. 

The three NON -REGULATION DISTRICTS are 
tinder the control of the agents of the Governor. They 
are as foEow : — 

1. Gangam, containing an area of 6400 square mEes. 
Population 438,174. 

2. VizAGAPATAM, containing an area of 1 5,300 square 
miles. Population 1,047,414. 

3. Kuritoul, containing an area of 3243 square miles. 
Population 241,632. 

The BOMBAY PRESIDENCY is, for Revenue pur- 
poses, divided into thirteen Regular Divisions, or Coliec- 
torates, with three Non-Regulation Provinces. They are 
as follow : — 

1. Surat CoEectorate, containing an area of 3629 
square miles. Population 433,260. 

2. Broach CoEectorate, containing an area of 1319 
square miles. Population 262,631. 

3. Ahmedabad CoEectorate, containing an area of 
4356 square mEes. Population 590,754. 

4. Kaira CoEectorate, containing an area of 1869 
square miles. Population 566,513. 

5. Candeish CoEectorate, containing an area of 9311 
square miles. Population 685,619. 

6. Tannah CoEectorate, containing an area of Wt 
square miles. Population 764,320. 
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7* PooHAH CoEectorate, containing an area of 5298 
square miles. Population 604,990. 

8. Ahmednuggur CoEectorate, including Nassich Suh- 
Coliectorate, containing an area of 9931 square miles. 
Population 929,809. 

9. Sholapore CoEectorate, containing an area of 4991 
square mEes. Population 61^63. 

10. Belgaum Colleetorate, containing an area of 5405 
square miles. Population 860,193. 

11. Dharwar CoEectorate, containing an area of 3837 
square miles. Population 647,196. 

12^ Rxjtnagherry CoEectorate, containing an area of 
3964 square mEes. Population 625,782. 

13. Bombay Island, including Colaba, containing au 
area of 18 square mEes. Population 566,119. 

The NON-REGULATION PROYINCES, under the 
control of the Bombay Government, are tliree, as 
foEow:’— . 

3. Colaba (formerly Angria^s), containing an area of 
318 square miles. Population 63,453, 

2. SciNDE, containing Shikaipore, Hyderabad, and 
Kurrachee. Area 52,120 square miles. Population 
1,274,744. 

3. SattARA,^ containing an area of 10,222 square 
miles. Population 1,005,771. 

The EASTERN STRAITS SETTLEMENTS are four, 
as follow : — 

1. Penang, containing an area of 160 square miles. 
Population 39,589. 

2. Province Wellesley, contaimng an area of 140 
square mEes. Population 61,509. 

3. Singapore, containing an area of 276 square miles. 
Population 57,421. 

4. Malacca, containing an area of 1000 square miles. 
Population 64,021. 

The NATIYl STATES, which, although not under 
the direct rule, being stiE within the limits of the political 
supremacy of the East India Company, require to be 
classed with reference to the British authority, by which 
they are immediately controlled. They are as^ foEow : — 

L— BENGAL. 

The Government of Bengal keeps — 

A Political Resident at HYDERABAD,t in the Deccan, 
at the court of the Nizam, whose territories extend over 
an area of 95,337 square miles, with a population of 
10,666,080, and a subsidiary aEiance. 

A Political Resident at Lucknow,! at the court of the 
King of Oude, whose territories extend over an area of 
23,738 square miles, with a pojuilation of 2,970,000, and 
a subsidiary aEiance. 

A Political Resident at Katmandoo, for the Rajah of 
Nepaid, whose territories extend over an area of 54,500 
square miles, with a population of 1,940,000. This state 
is not under British protection ; but the rajah is bound 
by treaty to abide, in certain cases, by the decision of the 
British government, and is prohibited from retain- 
ing in his service subjects of any European or American 
state. , 

A Political Resident at Nagpore, with the Rajah of 
Berar, whose territories extend over an area of 76,432 
square miles, with a population of 4,650,000, and a sub- 
sidiary alEance, 

The Governor-General’s Agent for Scindiah’s Domi- 
nions, Bundelcund, Sangor, and Nerbuddah territories, has 
the protection of Gwalior, containing a territory of 33,119 

* The deposition of the rajah has altered the relations 
of his territory to the Company. 

f Recently annexed to the Company’s territories. 

:j: The King of Oude deposed, and his country annexed. 
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square miles* with a t>opulatioa of 3,228*513, and a sub- 
sidiary tdiiaucc,— -and also of Bimdelcuad, comprising the 
suiaH states of Adjyghur, Allypoora, Bijamir, Baonee, 
Ikhut, Bijna, Berouiida, Bhysoiulah, Behree, Chirkarce, 
Chutterpore, Dulteah, Boorwai, Burowlee, GorUiar, Jhausi, 
Jussoo, dignee, Kliuddee, Kainpta, liOgasce, Alukrec, 
hlowagooa, Nyagaon, Ooreha, Pimna, Paharee, Piihrah, 
Paldeo, Poorwa, Siimptliur, Surehlaii, Tohree PatteUimre, 
and Taraon — the Saugor and Ncrbuddah territory, eoni- 
prii?iug Kothee, Atylicer, Ocheyrali, llewa, and Alookiiiid- 
pore, Sohawul, and vShaghar, containing an area of 
56,311 square miles, with a population of 5,871,112. 

The Kesident at Indore has the i^rotection of Indore, 
containing an area of 8318 square miles, with a population 
of 81 5,1 6 i, and a subsidiary alliance, — and also of Am- 
jherra, Alle Mohuii, or Rajpore Ali, Burwauee, Bhar, 
Bewas, Jowra, and its Jaghiredars, Jabooa, Rutlaui, and 
Seeta Mhow, extending over an area of 15,680 square 
miles, with a popniation of 1,415,200. 

The Bhopal Political Agent, under the Resident at 
Indore, has the protection of Bhopjil, Rajghnr, and Nur- 
singhur, and Koorwaee, extending over an area of 8312 
square miles, with a population of 815,360, 

The Goveraor-General’a Agents for the states of Raj- 
poor AN A have the protection of the states of Alwur, 
Bliurtpore, Bikaneer, dessulmeer, Kishenghur, Kerowlee, 
Tonk, and its dependencies, Bholepore, Kotah, Shalkwur, 
Boondee, doudpore, Jeypore, Odeypore, Pertabghiir, 
Boongerpore, Banswara, and Serohee, extending over an 
area of 119,859 souare miles, with a population of ' 
0,745,098. ‘ ’ 

The Agent in Roeilcund has the protection of Ram- 
pore, extending over aii area of 720 square miles, with a 
population of 320,400. 

The Superintendent of the Hill States has the pro- 
tection of Bhagul, Bughat, Bujee, Bejah, Bulsun, Biis- 
sahir, Bbaniie, Bhoorcattie, Biirwhal, Hindoor, or Na- 
laghur, Joobiil, Kothar, Koomyhar, Keontiiul, Koom- 
harsin, Kuhloor, Alangul, Aluhlog, Manee Meyrah, 
Sirmoor, Muudi, and Sookeit, extending over an area of 
11,017 square miles, with a population of 073,457. 

The Delhi Agency has the protection of Jhujjur, Baha- 
doorglmr, Bullubghur, Patowdee, Beojana, Loharoo, and 
Furrucknuggar, extending over an area of 1835 square 
miles, with a population of 217,550. 

The Commissiouer and Superintendent of the Cis- 
SuTLEJ States has the protection of the following 
Sikh states (i)rotected since April 25, 1809), Puttiala, 
Jhcend, Furreedkote, Rai Koto, Boorech (Bealglmr), 
Mimdote, Chlchrowlee, Nabha, and Mulair Kotla, extend- 
ing over an area of 6746 square miles, with a popniation 
of 1,005,154. 

The Political Agent on the Sodth-West Frontier 
has the protection of Korea, Siijooja, Jushpore, Odey- 
pore, Suctee, Sohnpore, Burgan, Nowagur, Ryghur, 
Patna, Gangpore, Keriall, Bonei, Phooljee, Sarunghur, 
Bora Samba, Bombra, Singbhoom, Kursava, and Serickala, 
extending over an area of 25,431 square miles, with a 
population of 1,245, 655. 

The Superintendent at Barjeeling protects and super- 
intends Sikkim, containing an area of 2504 square miles, 
with a population of 92,648. 

The Board of Administration for the affairs of the 
PuNJAHB has the charge and protection of the Nabob of 
Bhawulpore, whose territories extend over an area of 
20,003 square miles, with a population of 600,000 — and 
of Gholab Singh, with liis territory (including Cashmere), 
extending over an area of 25,123 square miles, with a 
population of 750,000, 

The Governor-GeneraPs Agent for the North-East 
Frontier has the charge and protection of Cooch Behar, 
Tnleram Senaputty, and of the Cossya and Garrow Hills, 
comprising the Garrows, Ram Rye, Nustung, Muriow, 
Molyong, Mahram, Osimla, and Kyrim, and other petty 


states, with an area of 7711 square '.miles, and a popula-' 
tion of 231,605. 

A Political Agent protects Muimeepore, containing an 
area of 7584 square miles, with a population of 75,840. 
— Tipperah, an independent jungle country, containing an 
area of 7632 square miles, with a population of 7632, — 
and the Cuttack Alehals, viz, ; — Bhenkanaul, Autgur, 
Berumbah, Tiggreah, Banky, Nyaghiir, Kundiapurra, 
Kimpore, Hindole, Angool, Xui'singpore, Talchur, Neel- 
gur, Koonjerry, ^lohurbiiuge. Bond, Autmallie, and Bus- 
pnlla. Area 16,929 square miles. Fopulatioii 761,805. 

II. —XIABRAS. ' 

The NATIVE STATES, subordinate to the Af ABllAS 
Government, are as follow : — 

A Resident has charge of Cochin. Area 19SS square 
miles, with a popuiatiou of 288,176, and a subsidiary 
alliance. 

A Commissioner manages AIysoee. ' ■ Area 30,886 
square miles, with a population of 3,000,000, and a sub- 
sidiary ailiimce. 

A Resident has charge of Tkavancoke. Area 4722 
square miles, with a populution of 1,011,824, and a sub- 
sidiary alliance. 

A Government Agent for the District of Vizagapataw 
has charge of the Jeypore and Hill Zemindars, with their 
territories, extending over an area of 13,041 square miles, 

, with a population of 391,230, as they are protected. 

III. — BOAIBAY, 

The NATIVE STATES, sabordiaate to the BOAIBAY 
Government, are as follow 

The Political Resident at B.aroba superintends the 
Guicowar’s dominions, comprising an area of 4399 square 
miles, with a population of 325,526, and a subsidiary 
alliance. 

The Political Agent at Kattywar superintends several 
petty chiefs, with a territory of 19,850 square miles, and 
a i)opnIation of 1,468,900, 

The Political Agent at Pahlunpore controls Pahlun- 
pore, Radliunpore, Warye, Thurraud, Merwara, Wow, 
Soegaum, Charcut, Therwarra, Boddur, Baubier, TImrra, 
Kaiikrej, and Chowrar. Area 5250 square imles. Popu- 
lation 388,500. 

The Collector of Kaira has the protection and charge 
of Cambay and Ballasinore, containing an area of 768 
square miles, with a popuiatiou of 50,093. 

The Agent to the Governor at Surat protects Bhur- 
rumpore, Bansda, and Suckeen, containing an area of 850 
square miles, with a population of 62,900, 

The Collector of Ahmedjjuggur has the charge of the 
Baung Rajahs, Peint, and Hnrsool, containing an area of 
1700 square miles. Population 125,800. 

A Political Agent protects and manages Kolapore, 
containing an area of 3445 square miles, with a population 
of 500,000, 

A Political Superintendent manages Sawunt Wakrek, 
with an area of 800 squai'e miles, and a population of 
120,000. 

A Political Agent in Myhee Caunta controls IMylice 
Caunta, Baunta, Edur, Ahmedimggur, Peit, and other 
petty states, Rewa Caunta, Looiiawarra, Soauth, Barrcea, 
Odeypore (Chota), Hewassee States, Eajpeepla and other 
petty states, and Wusravee, and adjacent country. Area 
5329 square miles. Population 394,346. 

A Political Agent superintends Cutch, with an area of 
6764 square miles, and a population of 500,580. 

The Sattara Jaghiredar of Akulkote, with an area of 75 
square miles, and a population of 8325, is under the 
superintendence of the Collector of Sholapoke ; and the 
remaining chiefs of Bhore, Jnth, Ound, Phultuu, and 
Wyhec, are under the protection of the Commissioner in 
Sattara. 
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The Southern hlahratta Jaghiredars of Sanglee, Koon- 
war, Meeruj, Jhiimhhundee, Moodhole, Niirgoond, Hablee, 
niid Savauoor, arc under a political agent in tlie Southeen 
Maheatta country, and are protected. Area 8700 
s(j[uare miles. Population 410,700. 


The foreign possessions in India are now reduced to 
those of two powers, viz. : the French and the Portu- 
guese. The Prench possessions were often taken, but 
restored by the treaties of peace in 1763, 1783, 1802, 
and 1815. For several years during the war in the 
heginning of the present century, the Portuguese settle- 
ments were occupied and protected hy British troops. In 
1 824 the Dutch exchanged their possessions for the British 
settlements in Sumatra; and the Danes sold Serampore 
and Tran(inebar in 1844. 

FEENCH SETTLEMENTS. 

Pondicherry, with an area of 107 square miles, and 
a population of 79,743. 

Oaricae, with an area of 63 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 49,307* 

Yanaon, with an area of 13 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 6881. 

jMahee, with an area of 2 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 2616. 

CiiANDERNAGORE, with ail area of 3 square miles, and 
a population of 32,670. 

PORTD0UESE SETTLEMENTS. 

Goa, and the Island of Damaun and Diu, with an area 
of 800 square miles, of which the population is said not 
to exceed 360,000. 

Various alterations have occurred in the 
arrangenients of districts, resulting from the 
annexation of new provinces, such as the 
Nizam’s country, the kingdom of Oiide, terri- 
tory connected with Scinde and the Pun- 
jauh, and the recent provinces conquered 
from Birmah — Tenesserim, and more lately, 
Pegu. It is probable that new arrangements 
of territorial division will depend upon the 
means taken for the pacification of the country 
upon the suppression of the great military 
revolt* The readjustment of provinces alters 
the relative amount of superficial area, and 
of population. The above, however, is the 
nearest available approximation to accuracy 
of detail, and will at least furnish the reader ! 
with such a general knowledge of the extent 
and population of the presidencies, their dis- 
tricts, and dependencies, as will enable him to 
■ approach the subject with some adequate idea 
of the greatness of our Indian empire. 

Colonel Sykes, M.P., called for returns, 
which were furnished by the Board of Con- 
trol, and which, in some respects, correct the 
above details, giving a considerably higher 
estimate of the numbers of the population, 
and a somewhat larger estimate of the area 
in square miles. According to the papers 
furnished to the House of Commons, the 
gross total area of all the governments of 
India is l,4:66,b7G square miles; the British 
states occu 2 Ddng 887,4:12 ; the native states, 


627,910 ; and the Prench and Portuguese 
possessions, 1254; and that the gross total 
population is 180,884,297 souls— namely, 
131,990,901 in the British states, 48,876,247 
in the native, and 517,149 in the foreign pos- 
sessions of Prance and Portugal. The Bri- 
tish. states, under the governor -general of 
India in council, cover an area of 246,050 
square miles, and are peopled by 28,255,972 
souls ; the states under the lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Bengal occupy 221,969 square miles, 
and are peopled by 40,852,397 souls ; the 
states under the lieutenant-governor of the 
north-west provinces occupy 105,759 miles, 
and are peopled by 33,655,198 souls ; the 
states under the Madras government occupy 
132,090 miles, and are peopled by 22,437,297 
souls ; and the states under the Bombay 
government occupy 131,544 square miles, 
and are peopled by 11,790,042 souls. The 
native states in the Bengal presidency occupy 
515,533 square miles, and are peopled hy 
38,702,206 souls : those in the Madras presi- 
dency occupy 51,802 miles, and are peopled 
hy 5,213,671 souls ; and those in the Bom- 
hay presidency occupy a space of 60,575 
square miles, and are peopled hy 6,440,370 
souls. The French territory in India covers 
an area of 188 square miles, and is p>eopled 
by 203,887 souls ; while the Portuguese ter- 
iltory occupies an area of 1066 square miles, 
and is peopled hy 313,262 souls. 

Even parliamentary returns cannot be ac- 
cepted as absolutely correct, either as to the 
number of population, or the area of territory, 
concerning which this chapter affords the 
most probable estimate. As official reports 
they are, however, entitled to all the weight 
which superior opportunity for acquiring 
information possesses. How vast the multi- 
tude of human beings who inhabit the wide, 
fertile, and picturesque regions comprehended 
under the generic designation, India ! What 
civilised empire ever before possessed a num- 
ber of subjects at all approaching that which 
peoples the Indian dominions of Britain ? 

The races which inhabit these regions are 
various-— Hindoos, Chinese, Tartars, Afighans, 
Persians, Arabs, Beloochees, and other tribes 
of lesser influence, swell the human tide which 
has ebbed and flowed in so many revolutions 
within the boundaries of those coveted realms. 
The Hindoo race forms the majority of the 
people ; its prigin is lost in extreme antiquity. 
In the outline that will he given of ancient 
Indian history, the question of race will come 
more properly under review ; it is here only 
necessary to say that numerically this is the 
prevailing tribe of the inhabitants of the 
peninsula. The Mohammedan conquerors of 
India overflowed the country from Affghan- 
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ihtmi, Persia, aiui Geatmi ' Asia* They are 
nTiiucrically nuieli lEferior to the Hmdoos, 
hut hav^e maintained an impresgion of antho- 
rity and power which, apart from their reli- 
gion, distingiiighes them from the Hindoo 
population. 

The religious history of India is curious 
and interesting, and will fall within the scope 
of the political history, for the one is too 
intimately blended with the other for separate 
record. In describing with accuracy the 
doctrines and practices at present prevailing, 
an intimate knowledge of the early religious 
history of tlie country is important, for it Is 
not possible to know thoroughly the moral 
inilueuee of a religion without penetrating its 
philosophy, and that involvee a knowledge of 
its origin and progress. . The difficulty of 
ascertaining the origizr of Hindooisni is great, 
not only from the remote antiquity into whieli 
investigation must penetrate, but from the fact 
that the Greeks, in their accounts of India (and 
they are the most reliable historians of ^ 
ancient India), so associate the gods of Hia- 
doostaii with those of Greece, and use the 
names of their own deities interchangeabiy 
with different Hindoo gods, that the theology 
of Hindooism has been confused, and its early 
history often as much clouded as illustrated, 
by Greek vanity, prejudice, and liberality, 
strangely blended. 

The Hindoo people do not appear to have 
been the earliest inhabitants of the country 
now recognised as theirs. Another race, and 
perhaps other races, were spread over the 
territory before its possession by the Hindoo. 
Hr. Cook Taylor considers that they were 
barbarous tribes, who fell away before the 
superior knowledge of a peaceful people, 
who, by their science, morality, and religious 
propaganda, obtained the ascendancy which 
other peoples have acquired by arms, — ^that 
they were rather settlers than invaders. He 
seems to rest this opinion upon the fact of 
their having a language so perfect as the 
Sanscrit, and a priesthood so elaborately 
organised as the Brahminical. hTeither of 
these grounds seems sufficient for the hypo- 
thesis. There is no proof that the early 
settlers, or victors, whichever they were, 
had an elaborately constructed hierarchy, or 
ritual, — nor are there any traditions among 
the descendants of the race who originally 
encroached upon the territory now called Hin- 
doostan, to prove that they came simply as 
peaceful settlers ; while there are many indi- 
cations, even in their own traditions, that they 
superseded races, or a race, less aggressive 
and subtle. The cruel distinctions of caste 
which prevailed among the Hindoos of early 
times, although far less rigorous than that 


which their desceudantH now ob.-orve, huhidg 
the idea of their having been a peculiarly 
gentle se]>t, leaning for piswer upon their 
moral, religious, and intellectual .'Jiperiurity 
in a propagandism of peace. They are gene- 
rally supposed to have come originally from 
Central Asia, by way of Aftghanistaii and the 
Pimjaiib, rapidly inultijdying in nuuil}ers, 
but not by fresh accessions of the original 
stock. The whole tril^e seems to have moved 
at once, and gradually to have advanced, 
seeking more fertile lands, until it iinally 
settled in the country now known as Hin- 
doostan Proper. 

The Hon. l\lountstuart Elphin.^tone, ex- 
amining the laws of caste, as laid down in 
the book of IMenu, concluded that tlie lowest 
caste was a vanquished mm, azul tlie descen- 
dants of the original inhabitants, while the 
privileged castes were the descendants of the 
conquerors. '' It is impossible not to con- 
clude that the Hwico born* (the higher 
castes) were a conquering people; that tlic 
servile class were the subdued aborigines ; 
and that the iadependent Sudra towns, which 
were in each of the small territories into 
which Hindoostau was divided, still retained 
their independence ; while the whole of the 
tract beyond the Himalaya Mountains re- 
mained as yet untouched by the invaders, 
and nnpenetrated by their religion.” Mr. 
Elphinstone then suggests a doubt, ■wlietlier 
the conquerors, instead of being a foreign 
people, were not a native tribe, or a spreading 
and aggrandizing sect of superior inteiligenco 
and energy. After giving a summary of the 
arguments for this view, wliile his own lean- 
ing is obviously to the former, he says, 

The question, therefore, is still open. There 
is no reason for thinking tliat tlie Hiiuloos 
ever inhabited any country but their present 
one ; and there is little for denying that they 
may have done so before the earliest trace of 
their records or traditions.” Mr. Elphinstone’ s 
own mind seems to have wavered as he wrote 
; — the conflicting evidences noted by Ms own 
pen caused his opinions to fluctuate. It 
seems, however, from the evidences presented 
by Mmself, that the Hindoo people were 
wanderers from another region, bringing with 
them a religion more simple and more con- 
formable to truth than that which is pro- 
fessed by their descendants; and as their 
religion gradually became corrupt, their insti- 
tutions became more unjust, and were per- 
vaded by more of a class spirit. The question 
of race is so far mixed up with the origin of 
their religion as to render this reference to it 
here necessary. There can be no doubt that 
the tribe entered North-western India with 
religious ideas but little tinctured mtli super- 
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stitioii, at all ^yents comparatiyely little. 
The simple Mt sahlime faith which was 
home from Ararat with the first w’-anderers, 
after the Deluge subsided, w^as that which 
maiuly inspired the hope and moral life of 
the better instructed among the primitive 
Hindoos, however impotent it might be upon 
the hearts of the masses, who,, in obedience to 
the migratory character of the early nations, 
went forth in quest of lands adapted to their 
wants and dispositions. 

The relgion of a people may be ascer- 
tained by their sacred books or written creed, 
if they have such-— hy the opinions they avow 
in their intercourse*— by their objects and forms 
of worship, and by their moral feeling and 
practice. The Hindoos recognise two classes 
of books as of divine authority, which con- 
tradict one another — the Vedas and the 
Paranas. The former are consistent with 
themselves ; the latter self-contradictory. The 
former has a tincture of the same philosophy 
pervading them all ; the latter are incom- 
patible wdth one another. The former may 
be accepted as a whole — as constituting to- 
gether one authority on matters of religion; 
the latter propound opinions mutually so 
adverse as to necessitate the rejection of all, 
or the existence of a number of sects accord- 
ing to the portion of the proposed revelation 
which obtains the confidence of the stxxdents. 

The Vedas are of great antiquity, and are 
written in a very old form of Sanscrit. Much 
discussion exists as to the date which should 
be ascribed to them, hut the opinion of Sir 
W. Jones is that which has generally been 
accepted, — ^that they existed about fourteen 
hundred years before Christ. Our knowledge 
of them is very imperfect, only a small por- 
tion having been translated into English or 
any other European tongue. 

Each of these Vedas is divided into two 
parts at least, some into three. The first is 
invariably devotional, containing prayers and 
hymns; the second moral and didactic; the 
third (when there is a third division) is theolo- 
gical, argumentative dissertations on the doc- 
trines propoxxnded being comprised. Where 
there is not a third division, the second con- 
tains the theological. 

Ooncerning God the Vedas are polytheistic, 
although nothing can be more clear and dis- 
tinct than the doctrine of a supreme Deity. 
Mr. Colehrook, the eminent oriental scholar, 
represents the Indian Scriptures as teaching 

the unity of the Deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended ; and the seeming 
polytheism which it exhibits, offers the ele- 
ments, and the stars, and planets, as gods. . . 
The worship of deified heroes forms no part 
of the system, nor are the incarnations of 


deities cnggested in any part oi the text, 
althongh such are hinted at by coiBmeii- 
tators.” This statement is scarcely consistent 
with itself, for if it ^‘ offers the elements, and 
the stars, and planets as gods,” it is poly- 
theism, even although, in the language of 
Mr. Oolehrook, the worship of deified heroes 
is no part of the system.” 

Professor Wilson, who is at least as com- 
petent a judge as Mr. Oolehrook, does not 
affirm the monotheism of the Vedas, althoiigh 
he denies that they teach idolatry, hy which 
he means the worship of images created by 
the hands of man. His words are, It is true 
that the prevailing character of the ritual of 
the Vedas is the worship of the personified ele- 
ments; of Agni, or fire; Seedra, the firma- 
ment; Vaya, the air ; Varanee, water; Adi- 
tya, the sun; Soma, the moon; and other 
elementary and planetary personages. It is 
also true that the worship of the Vedas is 
addressed to unreal personages, and not to 
visible types.” Dr. Cook Taylor quotes por- 
tions of those passages ixnder the heading, 
Unity of the Deity Taught.” Mr. Capper, 
usually so accurate in his representations, 

I quoting Eiphinstone, says, The leading doc- 
trine of the Brahminical ywship is the xinity 
of God. Their books (the Vedas) teach that 
there is bixt one deity, the Supreme Spirit, 
the Lord of the Universe, whose work is the 
universe.” Mr. Capper also gives Oolehrook 
as his anthority, but that gentleman repre- 
sents the doctrine of the Vedas concerning 
I the universe to be, that it is a part of God. 
This is prohably his reason for considering 
that, after all, they teach the worship of one 
god only, as they regard the elements to he 
portions of the divine nature. Professor Wil- 
son, however, states that they personify the 
I elements, and worship these personifications. 
The Hon. Mr. Eiphinstone says, that ^while 
the primary doctrine of the Vedas is the 
divine unity, yet, “ among the creatures of 
the Supreme Being ai^e some snperioT tonian, 
who should he adored, and from whom pro- 
tection and favours may he obtained through 
prayer. The most frequently mentioned of 
these are the gods of the elements, the stars, 
and the planets, but other personal powers 
and virtues likewise appear.” 

It is evident that it became the fashion for 
writers on India, especially those having any 
connection with the country, to make the 
most of its early literature and theology. The 
Vedas proclaim one god, who is supreme, and 
many that are subordinate and derived from 
him. This was the form of all ancient polythe- 
ism, and scarcely any polytheistic religion, 
however degraded and dark, hut recognises 
one supreme being, Lord of ail, who is unity ; 
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alihongR tlic mo&t suitable inscription tliey 
ccnild place upon his temple would be that 
winch the Athenians inscribed on an altar in 
the days i>f the Apostle Paul — To the un- 
known GodP According to Sir W. Jones, 
eertiiin learned Brahmins represent the lan- 
guage of the Vcdiis as not only positive on the 
subject of the divine unity, but strikingly ex- 
pressive and beautiful. Some sj^ecimens which 
he gives would adorn the pages of a Christian 
theological professor. Assuming the correct- 
ness of these translations, there can be no 
reason to question the accuracy of those given 
by Ci,>lel>roc»k, Professor Wilson, and others, 
which represent the doctrine of an inferior 
degree of worship, or of several degrees of 
inferior worship, as belonging to creatures 
real or imaginary. It is asserted by some 
that the Hindoos in their migrations brought 
the Vedas with them; other writers contend 
that they are the expression of the popular 
opinion committed to writing in the land of 
their conquest or adoption. However this 
may be, the doctrines described are such as 
had their origin at Babylon, and thence spread 
over every nation of the earth. Humboldt 
and Prescott found them in Mexico. The 
Saxons brought them to Britain. The Celts 
of every tribe in the British Islands substan- 
tially held them, and over all Asia they pre- 
vailed. Babylon was the parent of polytheism 
before it became the capital of that other form 
of idolatry, which, with stricter accuracy of 
term, bears the name. Colonel Ivcnnedy, 
known as a Banscrit scholar, represents tlie 
Brahmins as having come from Babylon.’^ 

Our knowledge of the Vedas is generally 
deduced from the Institutes of ]\Ienu, and 
these Bir W. Jones considers to have been 
compiled about the twelfth century before 
Christ ; but the Hon, Mr. Elphinstone, with 
better reason, assigns a date three hundred 
years later. It is “an open question** whe- 
ther Menu was a real or dramatic personage ; 
the amount of evidence is in favour of the 
former opinion. It is probable that the name 
is derived from a root which signifies to 
number, and may have reference to the 
arrangement of times and laws, to the Hindoo 
calendar of religious festivals and ceremonies. 
The religion, as well as the code of jurispru- 
dence of the earliest Hindoos settled in Hin- 
doostan, is supposed by the learned in Hin- 
dooism to be found in the code of Menu, 
although some departure from the purity of 
the Vedas, both in theology and ethics, is 
believed to characterise the Institutes. The 
doctrine of a Trinity is indicated in the 
Vedas — Fire, Air, and the Sun,! “into some 
liesearchesj p, 348. 

t Mr. Howitt represents the Chnstian doctrine of the 


one of which the others are resolvable.”* 
Genii, good and evil, nymphs, denn.ms, suiter- 
natural beasts and birds, are described as be- 
longing to the class of existences excelling 
man in power. IMan is described as body, 
soul, ami spirit, nearly in the phraseology of 
the Apostle Taul. Communion with the gods 
is to be maintained by personal expiations of 
sin, prayers, and ritual observances. 

it is curious that while Elphinstone writes 
of the divine unity as a doctrine of the 
Vedas, he, in the following passage, describes 
the worship prescribed by them : — “ Tlie gods 
are worshipped by burnt -ofierings of clari- 
fied butter and libations of the juice of the 
moon -plant, at which ceremonies they arc 
invoked by name ; but though idfls are men- 
tioned, and in one ])lace desired to he re- 
spected, the adoration of them is never 
mexitioned but with disapprobation.” 

According to various authorities, five sacra- 
ments arc enjoined by the Vedas, which, 
according to the strange expression of El- 
pliiiistone, the devotees “ must daily perform.” 
It is difficult to understand what these 
writers mean by a sacrament, for the five 
mentioned do not answer to any definition of 
the term accepted among theologians, nor to 
the derivation of the word.f The five great 
cardinal duties referred to by this term are — 
studying the Veda, making oblations to the 
manes, and to fire in honour of the deities, 
giving rice to living creatures, and receiving 
guests with honour. The modes in which 
some of these, especially the first, arc to be 
accomplished, arc very perplexing, being as- 
sociated with so many difiiculties as to render 
the performance no pleasure, aixd very often 
altogether impracticable. 

Tlxe morality of these sacred books is, on 
the whole, rather better than the theology. 
This is the case in all polytheist! cal systems 
in general terms, but the purer ethics so ex- 
pressed are generally lost in a selfish and 
evasive casuistry. 

The odious principle of caste is maintained 
in these earlier and purer writings of Hin- 
dooism. According to the Vedas there were 
four castes; first, the Brahmins, or priestly. 
All Brahmins were not necessarily priests, but 
all priests should be Brahmins. The office 
of the priesthood was not one of dignity, 
although it w'as one of sacredness. This is 
not usually the case in the hierarchy of reli- 

Trinity as derived from tMs source. In a work entitled 
Revelation the Source of all that ie Good in other 
Systemst tlie author of tMs History has shown that the 
polytheistic theories of remote antiquity derived this tenet 
from primitive revelation, which was obscured and defaced 
by superstition and vain philosophical speculation. 

* Elphinstone, vol. i. ch. iv, 
t Sacramentiiin^ an oath. 
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gioiis, but it is so occasionally in other tlian 
tlie BraliniiiiicaL Tiie Bi'alamin was inter- 
dicted from placing Mmself on a level with 
the ranks below his own, hi a great variety 
of particulars* The austerities prescribed as 
necessary to the religious course of a Brahmin 
were numerous, foolish, and severe. His 
life was divided into four periods, the last 
only was exempt from penances and mortifica- i 
tions ; constant contemplation was its work, j 
The privileges of this order were also very great. 
They alone possessed the right to explain, or 
even read, the Vedas. Under certain restric- 
tions the next two classes were allowed their 
perusal. As these hooks are the source of 
theology, religious light was tlie prerogative 
of the Brahmin ; being the source of law, the 
judges must belong to the class who alone 
had unrestrained access to them, and the pri- 
vilege and power to expound them. All 
sickness being considered as tbe result of sin, 
the Vedas alone prescribed the proper treat- 
ment of the invalid ; the Brahmin was neces- 
sarily the only physician. All other classes 
were bound to treat Brahmins with the most 
pious reverence. A Sudra, the lowest class, 
must submit to tbe most contumelious treat- 
ment from them, and feel honoured by any 
notice, even if it consisted in personal cbastise- 
ment. The Veysias were bound to make pre- 
sents to the Brahmins, and see that they wanted 
for nothing ; the Kshatryas, to support their 
cause and defend them. For a man of any 
other class to overpower 5. Brahmin in argu- 
ment, subjected him to a fine. To kill a 
Brahmin was an inexpiable sin. Kings were 
hound not to reprove, but to entreat them, 
even when obviously in the wrong. Their 
persons and property were free from impost, 
and if they required anything, none from whom 
they asked it should refuse, for to refuse them 
anything is impiety.” If a Brahmin com- 
mitted the most heinous offence against the 
law, or against nature, he must not he pun- 
ished capitally ; yet for tbe smallest infraction 
of their own caste obligations the heaviest 
penalties were imposed. They had power 
over the gods, and it was dangerous for a 
deity to refuse a Brahmin’s prayer. The 
second order was the Kshatryas, or military 
class. To this kings and governors belonged, 
although not unfrequently in the earlier ages 
these offices were held by men of the first 
class. The Brahmins were jealous of this 
caste, and the jealousy was mutual. The 
third was the Veysias, or merchant class, who 
w^'ere bound to devote themselves to trade 
and husbandry. This caste was more nume- 
rous than both the former together. The 
fourth was the Sudras, or servile class. These 
were to seek service with a Brahmin, failing 
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to obtain which, they were to seek it with a 
Kshatrya or a Veysia, and if able to obtain 
it with none of them, they were to find sub- 
sistence as they best could. Elphinstone, 
Capper, and other writers, affirm that the 
condition of villains under the feudal system 
was much worse than that of the Budra, be- 
cause the personal independence and pro- 
perty of the latter were secured. But of 
what avail was this recognition when he was 
brought up Tinder the conviction that he had 
no moral right to acquire property ; that the 
ambition to do so was sinful; that he Tvas 
born to be a servant, and ought in all things 
to seek conformity to this destiny ; and that 
his chief hope of a happy transmigration 
hereafter depended upon Melityin his service 
to a Brahmin ? Ko class of human beings 
were ever imbued with so humiliating an 
appreciation of themselves both for time and 
eternity. To submit to all manner of hard 
treatment and contempt was the virtue most 
inculcated upon them; and at every step, 
from the cradle to death, the ceremonials of 
Hindooism stamped the Sudra, spiritually and 
morally, as well as physically and socially, a 
degraded being. The Veda was not to be 
read in Ms presence, and “ it was pollution to 
teacb Mm its sublime doctrines.” He was to 
be fed with the leavings of his master. Should 
any one kill a Sudra, he was to be fined, or 
undergo a penance, the same in amount or 
degree as if he had killed a dog. Such are 
the doctrines of the much lauded Vedas con- 
cerning Mm ; and the constitution of Menu, 
based upon these Vedas, was designed to ren- 
der stringent practically every invidious tenet 
of the sacred books. 

There was one peculiarity of Ms degrada- 
tion which perhaps pressed harder on the 
Sudra than all the rest. Members of the 
three superior castes were, at a certain age, 
in virtue of certain ceremonies, invested with 
the sacred cord, upon which occasion they 
were said to he horn again. The term, “a 
twice-born man,” is a generic phrase, which 
comprises members of ail castes except that 
of the Sudra. The effect of this distinction 
was to lower the Sudra almost to a level with 
the brute — at all events to place him on the 
verge of the unholy w’orld, to which Hindoo 
sanctity and privilege could not be extended. 
If it did not place him out of the pale of sal- 
vation, it w^as, in the phraseology of certain 
modern bigoted schismatics, to “hand Mm 
over to the uncovenanted mercies of God.” 

The origin of this custom of the twice 
born is a subject of inquiry very interesting 
to Christians, as the expression occurs in the 
third chapter of St. John’s Gospel, in our 
Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus, — “ Ve- 
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ril}\ verily, I aay unto yon, unless a man be 
born a,:*rain, be cannot cuter tbe kingdom of 
licaven/’ There can ho little doubt that the 
idea waa derived by ilie Hindoos from Baby- 
lon, whether the tlicory of Colonel Kennedy 
be correct or erroneous as to tlieir having 
theiiiseives come tlience. 

That the doctrine of regeneration of the 
lieart by the instrumentality of truth, under 
the gracious iniluenee of God, was a doctrine 
of the palriarelial world, is ohvious to all per- j 
sons acquainted with the Scriptui'cs, however j 
ignorant of this tenet the generality of the j 
fiews wex'c, even of the better instructed, in j 
the days of the Saviour, That Koah taught 
it to ids clnldren and their descendants is 
equally plain to the Bible student. But this j 
truth/ like all others jiropagated by bim, 
bceaiuc elomletl by human speculation. [Men, 
wise In their own eoiieeits, ]>ecame focls, 
turned the truth of God into a lie,”^ and 
perverted alike the theory and facta of pri- 
meval religion. Babylon became the great 
centre of corruption, and the germs of human 
apostasy may all bo found in the theogonies 
and philosophies which emanated thence, and 
spread throughout the world. The original 
doctrine of revelation, here noticed, was per- 
verted among the rest; that which was spiritual 
in essence and in operation was perverted into 
tlic more ceromonial, while to the ceremony 
itself was attributed supcrnatnral power. 

In tile Babylonian mysteries the comme- 
moration of the Flood, of Noah, and of the 
Ark, was mingled witli idolatrous worship. 
Noali was deiiied under the titles of Baturn, 
Osiris, or Janus, the god of gods,^' in must 
of the early nations. In Babylon all tliis liad 
its birth. Noah, as having lived in two 
worlds, was called Dephnes, or ‘‘twice born,’' 
It was believed that all who went through 
the prescribed ceremonial would become like 
Noah — ^regenerate, made anew, made righ- 
teous by the process through which they 
passed — “twice horn.’** Humboldt and 
Prescott found this idea prevailing in Mexico 
as it prevailed at Babylon. There would 
be no difficulty in tracing it through all the 
superstitions, of nations, as an original doc- 
trine of revelation perverted to pagan pur- 
poses. 

It is not necessary to d^vell further upon 
the ancient religion of the Vedas, and the 
Institutions of Menu; for although in these 

* la a work entitled the Moral Identity of Babylon 
and Bomo, the author mentioas that the name Shinar, 
given to Babylon in the Scriptures, is expressive of this 
idea, Head without points, Shinar is Shenor, which he 
derives from to repent, and noer, childhood. 

“The land of Shinar” Is thus made “the land of rege- 
neration.” 


rests the basis of IJindooism, tlint religious 
system became greatly luoditied tlavaigh tlie 
lapse of so vast a period of time as has 
passed since the Book of 3leiiU developed, 
and, as it \vorc, consolidated, the laws aiui 
tenets of tlie older writings. 

The simple polytheism of the ^hnlas, which 
was itself a corruption of the primitive doc- 
trine of God, heeame clouded and |»olluted hy 
innumerable superstitions, aiul, exce|)t In the 
institution of caste, the Hindoo religion of 
the present day bears lait little re::emblauee 
to that of the age of the Vedas or of Sleiiu. 
Even caste is not inaiiitained in Its primitive 
tehiqdicity. As the doctrines became less 
pure, the ritual became more strict : prayers, 
penances, sacrifices, inereasetl with the num- 
ber of the gcrds ; and the righlity of caste, in 
eermiu ccremunial acts, became more stern 
as the morality upon which it proiesseilly 
rested ceased to be observed with primitive 
exactness, ■ 

The deterioration of tlic Hindoo religion 
was gradual. From the personification of 
the elements, the people descended to the 
representation of the personifications in works 
of human skill. They made to themselves 
the likeness of things in the heavens above, 
the earth beneath, and the W’aters under the 
earth ; they bowed down to them, and wor- 
shipped them, until the thing represented 
was itself lost sight of in the visible emblem. 
The images themselves were made more and 
more grotestpie, hideous, and absurd, as tlie 
imagination lieeame less pure, tbc understand - 
iug less vigorous, and the moral purpose less 
determinate. The grossness of the image 
re -acted upon the ideal of the deities, until 
the satire of xiiigiisthie upon another people 
became appiieablo — “ Tiie same gods are 
adored in the temple, and laughed at in the 
tlieatreT Hindooism sunk from its philoso- 
phical and theistical speculations to a liithy 
and sanguinary idolatry. Nothing became 
too mean out of which to make a god, and no 
conception was too hideous as the ideal of its 
fabrication. In the shaded groves of that 
bright land — by the retired inlets of its roll- 
ing rivers — on the shores of every placid 
and silent lake — within the public and sump- 
tuous temple and tbc retired and picturesque 
sanctuary — stand the frightful forms of inim- 
merable gods, before whoso jmesence licen- 
tious orgies, self-torture, and human sacrifiee, 
are no less acts of devotion than meaningless 
forms, mutterings, and ablutions. liindooism 
has had its apologists, even among modern his- 
torians of reputation (for what form of apos- 
tasy has not its apologists among the learned 
and the great?) ; but the religion of modern 
Hindooism is no better, and in many respects 
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mncli worse, tlian tlie forms of idolatry against 
wMcli tiae anatliema of sacred Scripture is 
pronounced, and to it as well as to tliem the 
curse of Jelioyali goes forth.— ' Confounded 
he they who serve graven images, that boast 
themselves of idols.’' 

The deterioration of Hindooism is strikingly 
marked in the writings of the Paranas. The 
Brahmins profess to believe, and the mass of 
the people really do believe, that the Paranas 
were written by the authors of the Yedas. 
Evidence is not wanting to prove that they 
are the productions of various periods, some 
of these writings being scarcely three hundred 
years old, although others may possibly be a 
thousand. These books w- ere, however, the 
arrangement and emhodimeiit of the popular 
belief. The corruptions formed material for 
the Paranas. These too faithfully reflected 
the general opinion, not to be received with 
popular favour. The causes which produced 
the general declension of religion are thus 
ingeniously set forth by Dr. Cooke Taylor : — 

The simple and primitive form of worship 
was succeeded in some remote and unknown 
age by the adoration of images and types, 
and of historical personages elevated to the 
rank of divinities, which swelled into the 
most cumbrous body of legend and mythology 
to he found in any pagan nation.^ It is pro- 
bable that the religious revolution vras the 
work of the poets; the story of the Rama 
Yana, and the Mhaha Bharrat, turns wholly 
upon the doctrine of incarnation, all the lead- 
ing personages being incarnate gods, demi- 
gods, and celestial spirits. We know that a 
similar change was wrought in ancient Greece 
by Homer and Hesiod, for previous to the 
appearance of their theogonies the objects of 
worship were the Titans, who were properly 
elementary deities, like the gods of the Asiatic 
nations. The legends which now constitute 
the Hindoo mythology are collected in the 
Paranas, works believed to have been wuutten 
or compiled in the tenth century of our era, 
when the original religion had been corrupted, 
and the ancient system of civilisation had 
fallen into decay.” It is remarkable that the 
best tilings under heaven become the worst 
when abused. No arts have contributed so 
much to the solace and civilisation of man 
as poetry, painting, sculpture, and music, — and 
these have been the grand instruments in 
creating and sustaining idolatrous systems. 
It may, however, he doubted whether his 

* The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone denies that the 
number of gods aceeiited by the orthodox Hindoos is by 
any means so numerous as is generally represented, and 
accounts for the misapprehension. It is doubtful whether 
the gods and the legends of Greece and Koine were not 
more numerous thau those of India. 


love of classic analogy did not lead the learned 
doctor to attribute too great an influence to 
the poets of the Hindoos. At all events, the 
Paranas depict faithfully the religion of 
heathen Hindoostan, and the study of these 
writings, and of the worship and opinion of 
the people, presents a religion which only in 
some of its fundamental ideas resembles the 
ancient faith of the Yedas. 

The present system of Hindoo Teligion is ‘ 
glaringly polytheistic and idolatrous. In th e 
progress from early polytheism it would 
appear that three principle deities engaged 
the popular worship— Brahma, Yishmi, and 
Siva. The first is the Oreator, the second 
the Preserver, the third the Destroyer. Al- 
though Yishnu is second in the order of the 
triad, he was before Brahma in order of being. 
Yishnu, the Preserver, slept upon the face of 
the waters which submerged the ruins of a 
former world. While thus in repose, a lotus 
sprang from his body, from which Brahma, 
the Oreator, was produced. He created the 
elements and the world, and, among his other 
great works, produced Siva, the Destroyer, 
and the race of man. From his head he 
created the Brahmins (sacerdotal and noble) ; 
from his arms, the Kshatryas (warriors) ; 
from his thighs, the Yeysias (merchants); 
from his feet, the Sudras (labourers). Brahma 
is hut little reverenced, Vishnu and Siva re- 
ceiving the worship formerly paid to the whol® 
triad. Brahma is represented with four 
heads, on each a mitre resembling that worn 
by a Latin or rather Greek prelate. He has 
four hands, in one of which is held a spoon, 
in another a string of beads, in the third a 
water-jug, and in the fourth the sacred Yedas. 
His image is painted in golden and vermillion 
colours. Yishnu is generally figured as re- 
posing on a lotus, or on the many -headed 
serpent Amanta (Eternity). His image is 
painted of some dark colour or black. Siva, 
although in the unamiahle character of a 
destroyer, is a greater god than those from 
; whom he sprang. Eternity (Maha Kali) is, 
however, represented as his conqueror. He 
is depicted upon a throne, or riding on the 
hull Nandi, and painted in white or bright 
colours. His image is occasionally made 
with five heads, hut more generally with one 
head, having three eyes, the third in the 
centre of the forehead. These eyes sym- 
bolically express his omniscience — ^time past, 
present, and future, being open to his glance. 
These deities have had various incarnations 
and manifestations, are the subjects of many 
absurd legends, and the parents of numerous 
ofiPapring of gods and men. Siva is most 
generally represented with his consort Par- 
vadi, who was a very warlike lady or divinity, 
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liavJng cBComiiier<3il aiul killed a great giaai, ' 
and performed many otlier exploits' equally 
bellicose. 

In tlie doctrines of the ■ triad there is evi- 
dently a vague eouception of the original 
doctrine of a Trinity in Unity. In the early 
ages of apostasy, after, the Deluge, Koah and 
his three sons %vere transformed into the su- 
preme being, and a triune oSspring. The story 
of Vishnu, the Preserver, resting on the face 
of the \Yater3, after the destnietion of a pre- 
vious world, when Brahma, the Creator, came 
forth, is evidently a tradition of the Scripture 
passage — '' The Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the w'aters,” when creation came 
fortli from tlie chaos of a previous slate. 
Vlth that tradition is mixed up the story of 
Noah in the Ark iloatiiig upon the Deluge 
above the wreck of the submerged world, and 
coming out of the Ark to re -people and re- 
plcuish the earth. The Berpent-tbrone of 
the god is a vague traditionary notion of the 
great serpent of Paradise, over whom the pro- 
mised seed w’as ordained to triumph; the ser- 
pent, first dreaded, became at last worshipped. 

Many of the other gods were, in earlier ages, 
only different forms and names of these three 
gods, hut came at last to be regarded as sepa- 
rate deities. Thus, the Preserver, Vishnu, en- 
throned on the lotus leaf, and floating on the 
troubled seas, is represented under another 
name, as part man, part flsh, the same attri- 
butes being attributed to him. 

There is in all this, additional proof of the 
Chaldee origin of the Indian polytheism. In 
the Babylonian triune God, the three persons 
were — the Eternal Father, the Spirit of God 
incarnate in a human mother, and a Divine 
Son, the fruit of that incarnation. 

Many of the legends concerning the other 
gods mix up ideas of the first promise in 
Eden with the earliest forms of Babylonian 
polytheism. Thus, Burya, or the Bun, is 
represented as becoming incarnate for the 
purpose of subduing the enemies of the gods, 
who must be subdued, according to the divine 
destinies, by one human born. The Baby- 
lonian polytheism made Taumuz the god in- 
carnate, the Child of the Sun, the great 
object of Babylonian homage. 

The form of half-man, half-fish, is precisely 
that of the Dagon of the Philistines, and the 
origin of that god was Babylonian. Bunsen, 
in his JSjgyptj quotes Barossus, the Chaldean 
historian, to show that the worship of this 
deity was founded upon a legend, that when 
men were very barbarous, there came up a 
beast from the Red Sea, half man, half fish, 
that civilised the Babylonians, taught them 
arts and sciences, and instructed them in 
polities and religion. 


The queen -wife of M.dinu wor- 

ghipped uiubjr the name uf J^akshmi. Her 
worship and her name are guppr^s'Cal hy cer- 
tain antiquarians and phlluhjgi^tg to be 
Chaldean origin. 

The worship of a woman as a great queen 
pervfules all early polytheistic nations. Tliis 
is traced to »^einirainis, the Queen of Xim- 
rod, the first great- coinpieror. It is main- 
tained hy a writer of great ability tliat. as 
Bhernir is the Persian name of Bemiramis, 
and Lhaka means beautiful, Lhaksliini means 

the beautiful BhenurA or Beniiramis, It is 
remarkable tlmt the services of tlic Babylonian 
Bheniir •were conducted wltliout sacrifiees; 
her worshippers poured raU ilriuk -offerings, 
Imrnt iueensc, and offcrcil cakes ladbre her. 
This is the iirecise character of the serviecH 
to the great Indian goddessA 

There is a god Rama, who Is the oCfs|)ring 
of Vishnu, and was King of Oinle, an liialurical 
personage, who is by many of his worshippers 
confounded with Vishnu, or deelaretl to Ijc an 
incarnation of that god. Rama had a son, 
Ohrishiia,who is the favourite deity of modern 
Hindooism. He is the hoy-god of India. 
This is plainly another version of the Baby- 
lonian god Taumuz. 

The doctrine that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent, taught 
byKoah and his offspring, inspired the ambi- 
tion of the infamous but beautiful and intel- 
lectual Seiniramis to set tip her son Taumuz 
as that promised seed, who became worshipped 
through her influence and his own exploits, 
and finally the iiiotlier, as well as the son, were 
made objects of adoration. That is the }>ru- 
bablc origin of the confused traditit)ns of every 
ancient land, leading them to set up some beau- 
tiful ideal queen as the object of worship, and 
her son tlie incarnation of the supreme deity, 
the deliverer of gods and men, as also to be 
adored. It is the kernel- thought of primi- 
tive apostasy — the great blasphemy which 
runs through all heathen religions — the delu- 
sion which Satan has propagated and kept up 
to divert men from the doctrine of the true 
Messiah. Even the Jews were denounced hy 
the prophets for wandering into this all-pre- 
valent oriental idolatry. That the children 
gathered the sticks, and the women baked 
cakes to offer to the queen of heaven — that 
all classes joined in her adoration on occasion 
of a very general apostasy to this idolatry, is 
the complaint of the great prophet of the 
Hebrews. The picture is a fair portrait of 
the people of India at this day. 

It would require more space than can be 
afforded in this work, to describe at greater 

* “ No sanguinary sacrifices are pfiered.*’- — COL£aiiAK*s 
Asiatic liesearches. 
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leni^fli tlie objects of iilolatroits worship in 
India. Let it suffice to say, that while Colonel 
Kennedy, in his researches, recounts seven- 
teen chief gods, anti adnnts that the lesser 
ones are legion, some have ventured to 
affirm that 3^000, (X)0 deities are worshipped. 

Amongst the material terrestrial objects 
adored, the river Ganges has the chief place. 

Its waters cleanse from sin, and sanctify many 
dubious deeds. The chief doctrines treat of 
the modes by which the gods are to be ap- 
peased and worshipped, which are innume- 
rable and horrible. All conceivable methods of 
self-inflicted torture are deemed necessary or 
desirable. The devotee will sit in a particular 
posture, with uplifted arm, until it stifens 
and remains fixed; the hands are clenched 
and pressed until the nails grow through the 
flesh ; hooks are placed in the muscles of 
the back, and the wretched sufferer is swung 
round with fearful rapidity, by ropes from 
polesfixed at a suitable elevation. 

The world beyond the grave is portrayed 
in a manner calculated to affect the oriental 
imagination with supreme terror or delight. 
Each chief god has a heaven for Ms especial 
votaries — some are composed of gold and 
precious stones ; and all the attributes of 
wealth and grandeur await the beatined. 
Others are fields of flowers, where pellucid 
waters roll through the fairy land ; fr^rant 
airs breathe eternal perfumes light beams 
with unclouded glory, but with no fervid 
ray" exulting multitudes witness the achiev- 
ments of gods and genii, and behold their 
enemies chased through worlds of despair by 
pursuers, whose looks and instruments oi 
Wgeance inspire immortal terror. By trans- 
migrations in certain successions the spirits 
of the departed are blessed or punished; 
some are at last assimilated to the divinity, 
while others, losing all consciousness ot a 
separate existence from deity, live move 
and have their being in him. The most 
horrible acts of cruelty are deemed acceptame 
to God, even self-immolation, ''^'bus the 
Hindoo mother leaves her female child by 
the waters of the Ganges, to be devoured by 
the alligators, or borne away by the nsing 
waters. The contempt for female life, com- 
mon to all superstitions creeds, uncivmsea 
countries, and nations which, although having 
attained a high civilisation of circumstance, 
have a low civilisation of feeling, enables the 
Hindoo woman to forget her maternity, and 
tear from her bosom that which had its being 
there, to leave it to perish by the dark river 
and beneath the solitary heaven.^ Aged rela- 
tives, felt to be a burden, are, in their sick- 
ness, doomed to a similar fate. 

The East India Company, by its humane 


exertions and authority, has succeeded in 
suppressing infanticide, and desertion of the 
sick and the aged; but their ^interference in 
the cause of humanity excited the super- 
stitious animosity of the various castes. 

The most terrible of all the religious cruel- 
ties of India is the Suttee. The poet Camp- 
bell has described this barbarous custom in a 
single couplet- 


“ The widowed Indian, when her lord expires, 

Mounts the dread pile, and hrayes the funeral fires. 

An eminent writer thus notices this prac- 
tice Of the modes adopted by the Hin- 
doos of sacrificing themselves to the divine 
powers, none however has more excited the 
attention of the Europeans than the burning 
of the wives on the funeral piles of their 
husbands. To this cruel sacrifice the highest 
virtues are ascribed. ' The wife who com^- 
mits herself to the flames with her husband s 
corpse, shall ecpual Arundhati, and reside in 
Swarga ; accompanying her husband, sbe shall 
reside so long in Swarga as are the thirty- 
five millions of hairs on the human body. As 
the snake-catcher forcibly drags the serpent 
from his earth, so, bearing her husband from 
hell, with him she shall enjoy the delights of 
heaven while fourteen Indras reign. If hoc 
husband had Idlled a Brahmana, broken the 
ties of gratitude, or murdered Ms friend, she 
expiates the crime.’ Though the widow has 
the alternative of leading a life of chastity, of • 
mortification, denied to the pleasures of dress, 
never sleeping on a bed, never exceeding one 
meal a day, nor eating any other than simple 
food, it is held her duty to burnherself along 
with her husband.”* 

This atrocity is not to be supposed as 
oonfinedto the ignorant. “ The Hindoo legis- 
lators,” says Mr. Colehrooke, “have sho^ 
themselves disposed to encourage this barba- 
rous sacrifice.” i j 

The institutes of Akbar were translated 
under the patronage of the Honourahle Bast 
India Company, and they contain the iollow- 
ine nassage If the deceased leaves a son, 
he sets fire to the pile, otherwise his yomger 
brother, or also his elder brother. Au his 
-wives embrace the corpse, and notwithstand- 
ing their relations advise them against it, 
exW in the flames with the greatest cheer- 
fulLss. A Hindoo wife who is burnt with 
her liusband, is either actuated by motives of 
real affection, or she thinks it her duty to 
couform to custom, or she consents to avoid 
remoaol, or else she is forced to it by her 
relations. If the wife be pregnant at the 
lime of her husband’s death, she is not allow® J 
to burn till after her delivery. If he dies on 
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A j(niruey, tliC wives biini tlieiBseives ■ along 
with liis clothes, m any thing eke. that be- 
lungeil to hiin, Some women who have been 
prevaikal n|i(m by their rektioiis, or have 
persuaded tltcmselvea against burning, with 
the corpse, have fomul theinselves so un- 
happy, that they have cheerfully Bubmitted 
to expire on the flames beibre the next 
day.*^ 

The East India Company has succeeded 
in nearly suppressing Buttee in their terri- 
tory, 1.nit ill several of the native states it is 
Htili, to a limited extent, praetlsed. This 
interposition excited inueh opposition on the 
part of tlui natives ; but suecess followed. 
Their noble exertions deserve the apjiliealiou 
of the poet’s words— 

** Cfiiiiirea of Brulinria ! tluni was Jiieivy lagh ' ■ 

Tu \vu?!i Iluj staia of blooiPs etmial dye ? 

Bid peaee tritnn|di ami to save, 

When frcc-boni Britons cross the ludum waver’'* 

Whatever the faults or errors of our Indian 
administration, these beautiful lines are appro- 
priate. So far as India is rescued from her- 
self, from her own sins, and laws, and eustoms, 
and religious rites, it was well for her that 
Britons crossed the Indian wave. No evil of 
temporary misgovernment is a feather in the 
scale against the ponderous crimes and op- 
pressions of the native creed and eustom. 
The words of tlie propliet may be truly ad- 
dressed to the people of India as they were 
of old to Israel — ^‘bTlm prophets prophecy 
falsely, and the priests bear ntle by 
means, and the |)ec>ple will have it so, saith 
the Lord of ifosts.*’ ■ ' ■ ' 

The services of Juggernaut are attended 
by terrible immolations. AH the battles 
fought by England in Hiudooatan, or for 
Hindoostan, could not furnish returns of slain 
equal to those crushed beneath the ponderous 
car of this horrid idol. It has many shrines, 
but the principal one is at Orissa. On occa- 1 
sion of the festival the god is drawn forth — a | 
colossal idol thirty feet high : men, women, 
and children, yoke themselves to the heavy 
car upon which it is placed, shouting with 
frantic fanaticism. Many, alas! also fling 
themselves beneath the huge wheels, and are 
crushed in an instant to death, their blood 
and brains being scattered upon the surviv- 
ing devotees, ■whose maniacal devotions are 
tendered more fanatical and exulting by the 
sanguinary scene. Burely the philosophy of 
sacred Scripture is vindciated in the History 
of India — The dark places of the earth are 
the abodes of cruelty/* 

The extravagance of rich devotees on 
occasions of the public festivals is incre- 
dible : a wealthy native has been known to 
* Campbell. 


expend as mueh as H«j. Ii in 4. mi« 
eommou for these feji.-ts ni»'u 

peily at least dhe.* ol the 

goddess ])urga Farja one tf tx{»rusiu' 
magiiitieenee*. ^ ^ , 

its is the ease with all {■■ap^e'-tluMUs u-H. 
gions, the funatieism ut the people is kepi up 
by men who either prutif by biing eiiiirelv 
set apart for rt-Iigiuus fvrviees. or give iheiii- 
selves wholly up to stieh, under the impres- 
sion of thereby seeurim: their own Mihaiioii. 
3Ienof this sort blend infatiiatiuii uitb inrpus- 
tiire, and, witli the a^-nmplhm of supeiiir 
spirituality, dt.-pliiy earnal feelings and prr- 
sumting anilm^dlli'n What the t’eltic Irifib 
eali funa;! atid e< -nt^nuptibir 1 

abiomd in India, and d*? murh tt* infuriate' 
the zeahnry the people, n# ouliiiMig 
and, by tlnlr idhin .‘•s, ni» udieit y, fdth. and 
hiUTld personal expusures, lu demuriiristj and 
impuveri.''h lh«? poorer classes, ’rhe fakeers, 
!w subiiiisshui to extraordinary peminees, by 
which they are maimed, crippled, and other- 
wise defornicfd, are regarded by the people m 
persons of peculiar sanctity, TIjcv live by 
begging, and carry disease and infection with 
them throughout the country. 

There are wtrious monastic orders con- 
nected with the temples ami services of par- 
ticular gods. These orders nre regarded ns 
ciredes of holiness, ami their members us en- 
dowed with peculiar samdlly. ddiev nro a 
cnrBO to the country, and d».» move to prMinote 
the common tlegradution than any ofhm* class 
or cauHc, always excepting the inslilnilou td* 
caste. There is no visible head ofilic llindot> 
religion, nor are tln-re always cldefs or prin- 
cipals of the momn-tic institutions. In some 
cases there are leaders or presidifuta, wim 
maintain their position by prescriptive right. 

It is common for members of the order to 
abava iha head ia a manner similar to the 
monks of Butopa. The Buddhiats (a sect to 
be noticed hereafter) are especially noted for 
this observance. The origin of the usage 
was purely Babylonian. It was the symbol 
of inauguration of those who were thus 
shaven in the priesthood of Baeclnis, the sou 
of the queen of heaven. The high priest of 
‘^the mysteries** xvas a tonsured persumige. 
From the Bahylonians other oriental peoples 
of antiquity derived it. Thus, it is related 
by an ancient historian tbmt '‘ the .Araidaiis 
acknowledge no other gods than Bacchus and 
Urania,* and they say that titeir hair is <;iit 
in the same way as Bacchus’s is cut; they 
cut it in a circular form, shaving it around 
the temples.” f The jndeBts of OBiris, the 
Egyptian Bacchus, were also distinguished 

: * Tlie laoiker of Bacchus, 

s t Herodotus, lib. iik 8. 
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by tlii3 tonsure.^ The custom was cer- ' 
tainly imported into India witli tlie same 
iileas. When the usage began to be ob- 
served it is not easy, perhaps not possible/ to 
trace, but Gotama Buddha, the founder of 
tlie sect or religionof the Buddhists, is rej>re- 
sented as having more strictly enjoined it 
than others. It is not confined to his fol- ^ 
lowers ; hut one of the Paranas, or new Indian 
scriptures, thus writes of Buddha and Ms 
followers : — The shaved head, that he might 
the better perform the orders of Yishnu, 
formed a number of disciples, and of shaved 
■heads like himselfVf This circle ■ was intended 
to represent the sun, and the seed of the pro- 
mise— the sun, or light incarnate. The hope 
of the promised seed was, as shown on a 
former page, thus blasphemously used by 
Semiramis and her abettors, to make of her 
son the fulfilment of that prophecy, and to 
have him deified. The following hy a popu- 
lar writer in the BrUish BfeBBenger, places 
the origin of the Hindoo tonsure in its true 
light, and serves to illustrate what is written 
in this chapter concerning the Babylonish 
origin of the practices as well as doctrines of ! 
the Hindoo religion : — It can he shovm that | 
among the Chaldeans the one term ^Zero* 
signifies at once *a circle’ and Ghe seed.’ • 
Suro, ^ the seed ’ in India, was the sun divi- 
nity incarnate. When that ' seed’ was repre- 
sented in human form, to identify him with 
tlie sun, he was represented with the circle, 
the well-known emhlem of the sun’s annual 
course, on some part of his person. Thus, 
our own god Thor was represented with a 
blazing circle on his breast. In Persia and 
Assyria the sun -god was marked out nearly 
in the same way. In India the circle is 
represented at the tip of his finger. Hence 
Ghe circle’ became the emblem of Taiimuz, 
or ^ the seed,’ and therefore was called hy the 
same name, ^ Zero.’ Moreover, by a marvellous 
providence, the circle is still called hy the 
same name in everyday speech among our- 
selves / for what is Zero, the cipher, but just 
a circle ? This name Zero has induhitahly 
‘Bome to us from the Arabians, who again 
derived it from the Chaldeans, the original 
cultivators "at once of idolatry, astronomy, and 
arithmetic. The cvxular tonsure of Bacchus 
was doubtless intended to point him out as 
‘Zero,’ or ‘the seed/ the Grand Deliverer; 
and the circle of light round the head of 
the so-called pictures of Christ was evi- 
dently just a different form of the very same 
thing, and boxuowed from the very same 
source.” 

In few respects is the degeneracy of the 
Hindoo religidn more seen than in the multi- 
* MacroHus, Saturnalmi lib. i, cap. 23. 


plication of castes. According to the Yedas 
as already shown, there were but four castes! 
The members of these different classes, as 
Mr. Eiphinstone prefers to calk them, inter - 
married, and questions of nice casuistry began 
to arise as to what class the offspring of these 
marriages helongecl. Hence new castes arose, 
and these were multiplied as human pride 
and exclusiveness found scope, until trade 
castes were established, and men were here - 
ditarily confined to the calling of their an- 
cestors, how'ever special and peculiar those 
callings. Thus, water-earners are to remain 
water-carriers, and grass-cutters to continue 
grass -cutters, from father to son for ever. 
The ceremonies, abstinences, privileges, and 
disqualifications peculiar to each are so 
numerous, that to state and explain them, 
trace their origin, and mark their effects, 
would fill a volume as large as one of those 
devoted to this History. The Brahmins de- 
clare that the other three classes have become 
extinct from various causes, but this the others 
refuse to admit; even the Sudras are desirous 
to maintain the purity of their derivation 
from the original servile Sudra stock. 

Mohammedanism has been a means of 
breaking up old castes, and introducing new 
ones. The English and other foreigners, 
even ■when most unwilling to interfere with 
the national customs, have, hy the introduc- 
tion of new habits, wants, and ideas, influ- 
enced the process of caste revolution. But 
however broken up by internal changes or 
foreign influences, the thing still lives ; like 
the severed worm, each part has its own vita- 
lity, whatever repugnance to the beholder 
is excited by the process of the phenome- 
non. The more the tree of caste is “ slipped,” 
the wider its kind extends, how^ever diversi- 
fied the qualities of the various shoots. With 
all its corruptions, dismemberment, and con- 
fusion, the caste system of Hindoostan, as to 
its spirit, and prejudice, and moral miscliiel^ 
is as potent and pxersistent as ever. The jpre- 
scribed calling of the several castes has not 
provided its members with uniform subsist- 
ence, and many are glad to find an oppor- 
tunity of exercising skill or labour in avoca- 
tions ceremonially beneath them. Even the 
mean and proud Brahmins, who considered 
labour degrading, and begging sacred and 
respectable, now follow various professions 
and trades, and are to be found in the ranks 
of the common soldiers, in the service of the 
company and of native chiefs. The Sudras 
have in many cases become respectable occu- 
piers of land ; very many of them are mer- 
chants and officials; and in the Mahratta 
states they espouse the warrior class, where 
generals and rajahs are often of the Sudras 
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In tlie Bombay army tbey are often 
eBlisted in tlie ranks. 

The Gosayens, and other orders of monas- 
lieism, are Biippianting the Brahmins in their 
iidluenee over tlie people in the Oangetie 
provinees. In iaet, it is as in the middle 
ages in Europe, wlien the regular almost 
deposed the secular clergy in their influence 
over the couseiences of individuals and the 
affairs of families. It must not be supposed 
that the influence of the Brahmins has miidi 
ileclined; their sjnniual influence has, but 
tlieir caste precedence is , still maintained by 
tliemscdves, and i^ecognised by all others. 
Tlie Rajpoots and M'ahrattas regard them 
i.vith less respect tluin they are regarded 
elsewhere. 

So sternly, liowever, are the requisitions 
of caste maintained at the |>resent time, 
that a general ofliecr, famed through the 
world for his deeds of policy and arms, has, 
ill private conversation, assured the author of 
this History that he has seen the Brahmin 
dash away his cooking apparatus, and his 
untasted meal, because an unfortunate Sudra 
happened to be ordered to perform some 
military duty within an uncanonical proximity 
to the spot. 

The loss of caste is the most terrible thing 
known to the Brahmin. It is temporal and 
eternal death in some cases ; it is in ail cases 
legal and civil death. The evidence of such 
a man cannot be received; his property is 
coimscated ; his parents, children, and wife, 
must repudiate him, or he subjected to 
penalties the heaviest that can be conceived 
l»y Himioo imagination. Loss of caste may : 
in most cases be expiated, but in some it 
cannot. 

The number of castes now existing it would 
be impossible to tell. In the AsiaUc Re- 
zearclie$ estimates of different writers are 
given, but these are contradictory and un- 
reliable. They have increased to a very 
great number, although the four original 
classes may be said to comprise generically 
all the species into which caste is divided. 
Among them all the same oppressive or 
abject spirit prevails, according to the ex- 
tent of their debasement. The interests of 
the -many are sacrificed to the prejudices of 
the few. Inexorable tyranny is met by 
reptile -like deceit and treachery. Supersti- 
tions, changing in everything else, are immu- 
table in their cruelty and darlcness. Such 
are the effects of caste. In some cases per- 
sonal slavery is engendered hy it. Accord- 
ing to the Vedas and the Institutions of 
Menu, and. probably, even in accordance 
with the Parauas, ail castes are free, so far 
as personal freedom is concerned, and the 


legal right to offer tlulr Ferviee? in whom- 
soever they please, but, pra4'tii*all\\ men of 
the Sudra class in some ]hiees are subject ed 
to bondage. In the south of lutlia tlnu-e are, 
or were until lately, luedial slaves, in F^nie uf 
the mountain and forest ilistriets Kl]hinstoiie 
records that, in 184th there were boiidsinein 
It is tolerably certain that thore are such 
now. Siune years earlier tliey were still marQ 
numerous in the south of India, A gentle- 
man well ae<'|uainted with 3Iadras and Bom- 
bay — ‘‘ Then e are six sorts of Clienmrs, 
or slaves, like the Pariar of l^bidras, and 
no other caste Is Imtight or s#4d in ^lidabar. 
They are said to have been caught and 
domesticated liy Parasu Rama, for the use of 
the Brahmins, and arc i-irobably the deseeiul- 
imtsof the aborigines ecmqncred by the Chula 
kings, and driven into the jungles, liut at last 
compelled to prefer Blavery and riee to free- 
dom and starvation. Tliey are generally, but 
not always, sold with the land, two slaves 
being reckoned equal to four buffaloes ; they 
are also let out and pledged. Their pay is 
an allowance of rice and cloth. They some- 
times xnni aw-ay, but never shako off their 
servile condition ; and if reclaimed, the chil- 
dren they may have had cluiing their wan- 
dering are divided between the old master 
from whom they fled and the new one to 
whom they resorted.*' Tins description 
■would suit the subject of the social condition 
of India as fitly as the religious, but so closely 
are the religious and social conditions of every 
people assoeiated, tliat the characteristics of 
the latter may be predicated from a know- 
ledge of the former. (Tste is at once a reli- 
gious and social institution ; it is at one and 
the same time an exlubition of religious doc- 
trine, and its practical social effect. 

The same careful ivriter describes the 
Ouniun, or Gunishixn, as a caste of Malabar, 
whose profession is astrology ; besides,** lie 
relates, ** they make umbrellas, and cultivate 
the earth. In many parts of India the astro- 
loger, or wise man, whatever his caste may 
be, is called Ounishun. They are of so low 
a caste, that if a Ouniun come within twenty - 
four feet of a Brahmin, the latter must purify 
himself hy prayer and ablution. They are 
said to possess powerful onanfras (charms) 
from fragments of the fourth Veda, which is 
usually alleged to be lost. The towns along 
the sea-coast are chiefly inhabited by Mop- 
lays, ^ wdio ^vere originally imported from 
Arabia, and probably have traded to the Red 
Boa since the time of Alexander the Great. 
They were early converted to the Moham- 
medan faith, and arc fanatics; yet they have 
retained or adopted many ortginal hialabar 
customs, which seem at variance with the 
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maxims of iiie Propliet. They are cimning he must stand at the above prescribed dis- 
traders, desperate robbers, serve as iri'egular tance, and cry aloud to them. If a Poliar 
infantry,^ possess land, and turn their hands touch a Brahmin, the latter must make expia- 
to anything. They hate the Hindoo idolaters, tion by immediately bathing, reading much 
and are reci^^^ detested. The Tiars of the divine books, and changing his Brah- 
and Miicnars are very indnstrions classes — niinical thread. If a Poliar touch a Nair, or 
the first on shore, and the latter afloat — as any other caste, bathing is sufficient. In 
boat and fishermen ; there are no weavers or some parts of the province Ohurmun is a 
inaniifacturers deserving of notice.*’ term applied to slaves in general, whatever 

These glimpses of Hindooism, penetrating their caste be, but it is in some other parts 
by its caste influence a circle of religionists confined peculiarly to Poliars. Even among 
who hate idolatry, strikingly illustrate how these wretched creatures the pride of caste 
adapted caste is to the tyranny, pride, mean- has full influence ; and if a Poliar be touched 
ness, and servility which are curiously blended by another slave of the Panar tribe, he is 
in the native mind, and how ingeniously the defiled, and must wash his head, and pray, 
social theory of the Hindoo religion was The Parian, in the plural Pariar, belong 
formed to harmonise with the psychological to a tribe of Malabar below all caste, all of 
and habitual sympathy of the Hindoo race, whom are slaves. 

Mr. Hainilton, in his description of the castes In Malabar the Pariars acimowledge the 
of Malabar, gives the following graphic and superiority even of the Niadis, but pretend to 
particular account : — be higher than two other races. This tribe 

The region of Malabar being intersected eat carrion, and even beef, so that they are 
by many rivers, and bounded by the sea and looked upon as equally impure with the Mo- 
high mountains, presented so many obstacles bammedans and Christians, 
to invaders, that it escaped subjugation by “ The Niadis are an outcast tribe, common 
the Mohammedans until it was attacked by in Malabar, but not numerous. They are 
Hyder, in 1766; the original manners and reckoned so very impure, that even a slave 
customs of the Hindoos have consequently of caste will not touch them. They have 
been preserved in greater purity than in most some miserable huts, built under trees, but 
parts of India. The other inhabitants of this they generally wander about in companies of 
province are Moplays (or Mohammedans), ten or twelve, keeping a little distance from 
Christians, and Jews ; but their number col- the roads, and when they see any passenger 
lectively is inferior to that of the Hindoos, they set up a howl like dogs that are hungry, 
some of whose most remarkable manners, Those who are moved by compassion lay 
customs, and institutions, shall be here de- down what they are inclined to bestow, and 
scribed. go away; the Niadis afterwards approach. 

The rank of caste on the Malabar coast and pick up what has been left. They have 
\ is as follows : — no marriage ceremony, hut one man and one 

5 “ First. Namhuries, or Brahmins. woman always associate together. They kill 

i Second. The Nairs, of various denomi- tortoises, and sometimes alligators, both of 

nations. which they eat, and consider most excellent 

“Third. The Teers, or Tiars, who are cnl- food, 
tivators of the land, and freemen. “ The Brahmins here are both fewer in 

“ Fourth. The Malears, who are musicians number, and less civilised, than in the other 
and conjurors, and also freemen. provinces of India south of the Krishna. 

“ Fifth, The Poliars, who are slaves, or They subsist by agriculture, priestcraft, and 
bondsmen, and attached to the soil. other devices, hut are not employed as 

“ The system of distances to he observed revenue servants, this being probably the 
by these castes is specified below : — only province of the south where the Brah- 

“1. A Nair may approach, but must not mins do not keep the accounts, 
touch a Brahmin. A Tiar must remain “ The next most remarkable caste are the 
thirty yards off. A Poliar ninety -six steps Nairs, who are the pure Budras of Malabar, 
off. and all pretend to he horn soldiers, hut they 

“ 2. A Tiar is to remain twelve steps dis- are of various ranks and professions. The 
taut from a Nair. A Malear three or four highest in rank are the Kirit,orKirum Nairs, 
steps further. A Poliar ninety -six steps. who on all public occasions act as cooks, 
“ 3 A Malear may aj^proach, but not touch which, among Hindoos, is a sure mark of 
a Tiar. transcendent rank, for every person may eat 

“ 4. A Poliar is not to come near even to food prepared by a person of higher rank 
a Malear, or to any other caste. If he wishes than himself. The second rank of Nairs are 
to speak to a Brahmin, Nair, Tiar, or Malear, more particularly named Siidras, but the 
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wl'icle aelcnowlc'Ige theinselve;?, ■ aiul are ; 
allnvel in bt\ uf pare Budra . origin. There ' 
am nlt-oguther eleven ranks of Hairs. This : 
caste formed the militia of Malabar^ directed i 
by the Brahmins, aiul governed by rajalis, 
}»efore the country was disturbed by foreign 
invasion ; their submission to their superiors ' 
was great, but they exacted deference with 
an arrogance rarely practised by Hindoos 
in their state of dependence. A Hair was 
exi'jected instantly to cut down a Tiar (culti- 
vator) or Mueua (isherman) who presumed 
to detile him by touching his person ; and a 
Hiinilar fate awaited a Foliar or Fariax* whO' 
did not turn emt of his road as a Xair passcuL 
The pecnliar deity of the Xair caste is Ylslimu^ 
but tiiey wear in their forehead tlie mark of 
Biva. The |n’0|-ier road to heaven they de- 
seriljc as follows t— The votary must go to i 
Benares, anti afterwards perhmn the ceremony ^ 
in eomniemoration of his .deeeaaed ancestors 
at Gaya. He must then- take up water from 
the Ganges, and having Journeyed over an 
immense space of country, pour it on the 
image of Siva, at Rameswara, in the Btraits 
of Ceylon. After this he must visit the 
principal places of pilgrimage — such as Jug- 
gernaut, in Orissa, and Tripetty, in the Car- 
natic. He must always speak the truth (to a 
native a hard penance), give much charity to 
poor and learned Brahmins, and, lastly, he 
must frcupiently fast and pray, and be very 
chaste in his conduct.*^ 

The state of things described in the fore- 
going ([uotations lias been modified, so hir as 
Hlaveiy, ])erHonal or ]>redial, is concerned, the 
powerful Jntnd of the East India Oompany 
having been put forth on behalf of the un- 
liappy and oppressed j but so far as the spirit 
of caste operates, it is still the same"— ■re- 
morseless, vain, and spiritually assuming. 

The influence of this feature of the religion 
of India may be seen perhaps in the cha- 
racter of its soldiery as much as in any other 
way. From the pride and exclnsiveness of 
caste, it must he obvious that it would prove 
a serious impediment to the good discipline of 
a native army. Mutinies have frequently 
occurred in consequence of the rules of a 
soldier’s duty interfering, or appearing to 
interfere, with the prerogatives and obliga- 
tions of caste. The recent revolt of the 
Bengal army had its origin in such a cause. 
It is unnecessary in this place to enter into 
the question whether the greased cartridges 
distributed to the men was the sole cause, or 
whether a Mohammedan conspiracy had not 
existed, which found a fortunate occasion in 
the cartridge question for enlisting the sym- 
pathy of the Brahmins. This matter was 
itself sufficient to inflame the bigotry of the 
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w'hole Bengal army, and it ought to liave 
been known to the oOiri:ih> that it wa.A fo. 
Among the prejiidiei.' of tlm Ih’.iluiiiu is a 
convicfioii Etui to tu.4!' lat <*l‘ kliiv 
ei-rciaunially unclean, ami hint uf 

cimte, altliongdi abrtinon-r IV* m ii l> u-it 
eiiforeed l«y the VeihiF. I'he Mm'.’siilnien of 
every caste (Lr the ^bhaniinedans uf Iiulia 
have to a certain extent adoptet'l the distinc- 
tions and rules of cahte) regartl svclneVs llesli 
in the same light. The carrridgi'S distributed 
to the Bengal army ivcre, or, which u the 
same thing In the ivcre .■'iippoh-ed to 

be, greased with both these uhjcctiunable 
materials, and when the allimmthei hiiat siuh 
was the ca«e became kiiowu to the tr»»upF, 
they revolted, prr/rtriHtf tbtiih in iim r/ 
easiel 

^luny ucm.iiii-ns ar!iiuuents have used 

to prove that tlie object um of the Brahmins 
was a>sumed rather than real, bnt it is <dear 
to any impartial person that this singhi catitie 
was sufficient for the revolt. The argument 
chiefly used to prove tlmt it was not, is the 
use of these very cartridges by the revolters 
against the British, This admits of two 
replieB— first, in all superstitious creeds, tliat 
which is supposed to be wrong ceremonially, 
and even morally, ceases to be so when tlie 
church or religion of the devotees is served 
by the infraction ; the end sanctifies, or justi- 
fies, or at all events excuses the deed. To 
use the unclean cartridge in tiie Hcrvice of 
the intidei would be loss of caste — death — 
worse tlian death ; to use it in tlie nanfie ami. 
service of religion against the infideh and 
against the infidel in the very matter of 
an attempt to onforee its use upon the faith- 
ful, would ex]}iafe the deprivation id' caste 
involved, and restore the unwilling delin- 
quent; in the one ease he would be re- 
garded as an apostate, in the other a con- 
fessor. Bnt, independent of that reply, there 
is a second — the revolters did not use the 
teeth, nor taste the forbidden thing; the}- 
used the hand, a less exj^editioiis way of 
loading, but it saved caste. The rules of 
the British service compelled the use of the 
teeth; the soldier could not, therefore, load 
with the regulation cartridge will tout vio- 
lating conscience, which the Honourable East 
India Company promised to respect. The 
sepoy upon whom this violation of conscience 
was enforced, regarded tlie compact between 
him and the compain^ as broken, and, as a 
persecuted man, he revolted. He wnas not in 
his own opinion false to his salt, but tlie 
government was, as he believed, false to 
him. The words of the military regulation 
for loading are as follow : — First bring the 
cartridge to the mout\ holding it between 
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tlie forefinger ancl tlminl), witli tlie ball in 
tlie band, and bite off tlie top elbow close to 
tlie body.” Wben tlie suspicions of tbe sepoys 
bad been excited, in cGnseqiience of tbe car- 
tridges being greased, General Heresey re- 
commended tbe adaptation of a new mode 
of drill,” recommended by Major Bonitenx, 
commanding tbe depot of musketry at Bum 
Bum. His words were, ''breaking tbe car- 
tridge with tbe band instead of by biting 
it.” ^ It is remarkable that the native artil- 
lerymen never objected to JiandUng the grease 
applied to tbe gixn-wdieels. Had there been 
a regulation order for them to put it to their 
teeth or lips, they would have revolted in 
consequence, as certainly as did the infantry, 
and portions of tbe cavalry, from tbe like 
cause. It was in sympathy mtb the infantry 
that the cavalry in some cases, and the artil- 
lery in many cases, joined the revolt. The 
artillery made no complaints nor demands, 
and no murmurs were beard among them. 
They joined in the struggle, so far as they 
did join, for the aid of their persecuted 
brethren, as they regarded them, and in 
defence of their religion. 

The mutiny of Vellore, which figures so 
largely in the history of India, was not pro- 
voked by a cause so intensely irritating as 
the question of the greased- cartridges, and 
yet no one now denies that that revolt was 
caused by an apprehension that the govern- 
ment desired to tamper with the religion of 
the soldiers. At first the cry of conspiracy 
was raised then as now, but it was soon dis- 
sipated, and the language of Professor Wilson 
sets the question outside the circle of argu- 
ment " Upon considering, therefore, the 
utter improbahility of any combined co-ope- 
ration of the Mohammedan princes of the 
Beccan with the sons of Tippoo, the absence 
of all proof of its existence, the extension of 
the discontent to places where no political 
influence in their favour could have been 
exerted, the prevalence of disaffection among 
the Hindoos as well as tbe Mohammedans, 
and, finally, admitting the entire adequacy of 
the cause to the effect, there can he no reason 
to seek for any other origin of the mutiny 
than dread of religious change inspired by 
the military orders. Here, however, in fair- 
ness to the question of the conversion of the 
natives of India to Christianity, tbe nature 
of tbe panic which spread amongst tbe sepoys 
requires to be candidly appreciated. It is a 
great error to suppose that tbe people of 
India are so sensitive upon tbe subject of 
their religion, either Hindoo or Mobam- 

* Appendix to Papers, &:c., x>P- 36 — 38; Letter from 
tlie Governor -general in Council to tlie Court of Directors, 
April 8, 1857 ; Mutinies in the JSast Indies^ pp. 3, 4. 


medan, as to suffer no approach of contro- 
versy, or to encounter adverse opinions with 
no other arguments than insurrection and 
murder. On tbe contrary, great latitude of 
belief and practice has always prevailed 
among them, and especially among the troops, 
in ^vbose ranks mil be found seceders of 
various denominations from the orthodox 
systems. It was not, therefore, tbe dis- 
semination of Christian doctrines that ex- 
cited tbe angry apprehensions of the sepoys 
on tbe melancholy occasion wliieb has called 
for these observations, nor does it appear that 
any unusual activity in the propagation of 
those doctrines was exercised by Christian 
missionaries at the period of its occurrence. 
It was not conversion which the troops 
dreaded, it was compulsion ; it was not 
the reasoning or the persuasion of the 
missionary which they feared, but the arbi- 
trary interposition of authority. They be- 
lieved, of course erroneously, that the govern- 
ment was about to compel them to become 
Christians, and they resisted compulsory con- 
version by violence. The lesson is one of 
great seriousness, and should never he lost 
sight of as long as the relative position 
of the British government and its Indian 
subjects remains unaltered. It is not suf- 
ficient that the authority of the ruling 
power should never interpose in matters 
of I’eligious belief ; it should carefully avoid 
furnishing grounds of suspicion that it even 
intends to interfere.”’^ Had the warning 
given by the astute and learned professor 
been heeded, the question of the greased 
cartridges would never have arisen, and the 
Bengal army -would not have been lost. 
That Mussulmen conspiracies existed in 
various places is probable, and that a general 
impatience of the authority of the Christians 
prevailed among the Mohammedans, is as 
indisputable as that, they took the earliest 
occasion of turning the revolt to their own 
account; hut that the inexorable rules of 
caste, placed in opposition to an imprudent, 
stupid, ancl unintentional attempt to violate 
it, caused the revolt, is a verdict to -whicii 
most men must come who read the records 
of the military rebellion of 1857 in the 
Bengal presidency. The rapid spread of 
disaffection does not require the theory of a 
pre-existing conspiracy to account for it. In 
the nature of things the like would occur 
when the revolt in the first instance had a 
caste origin. The philosophy of its rapid 
extension was expressed by Sir Charles 
Napier in a single paragraph when writing 
of tbe probability of military insurrection in 
India: — "In all mutinies some men more 
* India^ Mill and Wilson, vol. vii. p. 140. 
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daring Ilian otliers are allowetl to take tke | 
lead, while tlie more wary prepare to profit 
when time suits. A few men In a few corps, 
ft few corps In an army, begin ; if siieeessfiik 
they are joined by their more calculating and 
1>y their more timid comradesd’ 

The imprudence and oversight of British 
oflieials made the occasion of the revolt, the 
operating principle was caste. The following 
extract irom the deposition of a jemadar of 
native infantry depicts the state of mind of ' 
tlie soldiers, the despair of preser\*iBg their 
fealty with their honour and their caste, and 
the cruel vindietivcncss which a sense of the 
grcati'st injury eoneeivable by them inspired : 

i hi the night of the oth instant (February, 
l^oT), soon after eight o’clock, roll -call, two 
or three men (sepoys) came to me, ami made 
me aceiunpany them to the parade-grouml, 
whore I found* a great erowil assembled, com- 
posed, to the best of my belief, of the men of 
the different regiments at this station. They 
had their heads tied np wdth cloths, having 
only a small part of the face exposed. They 
asked me to join them, and I asked them 
what I was to join them in. They replied 
that they were willing to die for their reli- 
gion, and that if they could make an arrange- 
ment that evening, tlie next night, February 
Cth, lBo7, they would plunder the station, 
and kill all the Europeans, and then go where 
they liked.” The institution of caste must 
ahviiys be a source of insubordination in the 
army, and danger to the state. 

The native princes^ Hindoo and jMoham- 
medan, are so much under caste prejudices, 
ami BO enslaved by superstitious obscrvanee.s, 
tliat they lea<l lives as puerile as their re- 
tainers, and exhibit a judgment on matters of 
conscience and religion utterly feeble. Even 
princes of the Sudra caste have crouched to 
the Brahmin, and subjected themselves to the 
most abject ceremonies. The following spe- 
cimen of the superstitiot^ thraldom of a 
prince rendered infamous by Ms cruelties, will 
exhibit the weak and absurd religious cha- 
racter even of men of vigour in other relations 
of life. This picture is drawn by no un- 
friendly hand, but by one rather disposed lo 
palliate and soften down the inexcusable folly 
and hard features of the superstition. The 
sangiiinary Nana Sahib, whose butcheries at 
Cawnpore have filled the world with horror, | 
is the subject of the sketch. Ex tmo disce I 
omnes, “ Here sat the maharajah on a i 
Turkey carpet, and reclining slightly on a | 
huge bolster. In front of bim were his ' 
hookah, a sword, and several nosegays. His 
highness rose, came forward, took my hand, 
led me to the carpet, and begged of me to be 
seated on a cane -bottomed arm-chair, which 


had evidently neen placed rc.cJy ft,.r my 
OB]R'M/ial eaR‘ and uccujuUic}'. A liuukah i., 
called for by the rajah, atai then at lea.-t a 
dozen voices re]>eat tiie i.rdirr— • 

8t'(hib kv ii.tiMe' (Ju'itig a luaikalt f r the 
saliilA. Fre.-ciitly tlie hookah i.' hr* .ugiit ia; 
it is rather a grand affair, bat old, ami lias 
evidently ladunged to Bome Kur**pean of ex- 
travagant lial^ItH ^Vbiie I am ]ml]ing 

away at the hookah, the meir-'abibri, or ia- 
vonrites of the rajaig ilaiter me in very 
audible whimpers. ' How well he MiukcB ! - 

^Wlmt ft fine forehead lie Iiub!— ‘A nd his 
eyes! how they sparkle!' — *No wonder he 
is so clever I He will be governor-general 
some day.’— Klitnla- Kurin ’ itiud will have 

it «u) Xtitivv rajah i //# a inml rn(c< |. 

* !\Ioonsliec ! ’ * — {jrlia fs r/o^c at 
liititd). Olaliaraj, pri*ti'etor of the }iuur!’ 
— Xative raJaL ‘ Bring the indititm that I 
have laid before the governor-gentTaL’' 'i’lie 
moonshee produces the petition, and, at the 
instance of the rajah, reads, or rather sings it 
aloud. The rajah listens wdth pleasure to its 
recital of his owm wrongs, and I affect to be 
astounded that so imieli injustice can possibly 
exist. During my rambles in India I have been 
the guest of some scores of rajahs, great and . 
small, and I never kne\v one who had not a 
grievance. He had cdther been wronged by 
tile government, or by some judge whoso 
decision had l>een against liim. In the 
matter of the government it was a sheer 
love of oppression that led to the evil of 
which he conqdained ; in the matter of the 
judge, that functionary had been bribed by 
the otlier party. It W’as witli great difficuby 
that 1 kept my eyes open while the petition 
— a very long one — was read aloud. Bliortly 
after it was finished I craved permission to 
retire, and w^as conducted by a bearer to tbe 
sleeping -room. .... The maharajali invited 
me to accompany him to Cawmpore. I ac- 
quiesced, and the carriage was ordered. The 
carriage was English built — a very handsome 
landau, and the horses were English. But 
the harness I It was country made, and of 
the very commonest kind, and worn out, for 
one of the traces was a piece of rope,. The 
coachman was filthy in his dress, and the 
whip that he carried in liis hand was an old 
broken buggy whip, which some EuiMpeaii 
gentleman must have throwm away. On tbc 
box, on either side of the coachman, sat a 
warlike retainer, armed with a sword and a 
dagger. In the rumble were two other 
retainers, armed in the same manner. Be- 
sides the rajah and myself there were three 
others (natives, and relatives of the rajah) ii\ 
the vehicle. On the road the rajah talked 
incessantly, and among things that he told 
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■'me was'.tliis ie reference to tlie praises tliat^ I 
.bestowed o.ii .Ms equipage : — ‘ Hot long ago I 
bad 'a ■.■carriage and' liorses very superior to 
tliese. They cost me 25,000 rnpees, but I 
had to bnrn the carriage, and Mil the horses.’ 
—^A¥hy so The child of a certain sahib 
in Cawnpore was very sick, and the sahib 
and the mensahib were bringing the child to 
Bithoor for a change of air. I sent my big 
carriage for them. On the road the child 
died, and of conrse, as a dead body had been 
in the carriage, and as the horses had drawn 
that dead body in that carriage, I could never 
use them again.’ The reader must under- 
stand that a native of any rank considers it a 
disgrace to sell property. ' But could you 
not have given the horses to some friend, a 
Christian or a Mussulman ? — ^ Ho ; had I 
done so it might have come to the knowledge 
of the sahib, and his feelings would have been 
hurt at having occasioned me such a loss.’ 
Such was the maharajah commonly known as 
Nana Sahib. He a|)pears to be not a man of 
ability, nor a fool. He was selfish, hut what 
native is not ? He seemed to he far from a 
bigot in matters of religion ; and althongh he 
was compelled to he so very particular about 
the destruction of his carriage and horses, I 
am quite satisfied that he drank brandy, and 
that : he smoked hemp in the chillum of his 
hookah.” 

Terrible as was the practice of Suttee, 
which was abolished by the government in 
December of the year 1829, and oppressive 
as the bondage of India was, which continued 
with little mitigation until August, 1838, 
when the government suppressed it, neither 
of these aspects of the character of the reli- 
gion of the Hindoos surpassed in barbarity 
the robbery and assassination which, under 
the name of Thug, and various other desig- 
nations, exist to this day. Caste, which is 
not merely a social institution or an enactment 
of Hindoo civil law, but a religious institu- 
tion, dependent upon the creed of those who 
observe it, is answerable for these foul deeds, | 
" The Hindoos have some peculiarities that 
do not admit of classification. As they have 
castes for all the trades, they have also castes 
for thieves, and men are brought up to con- 
sider robbing as their hereditary occupation. 
Most of the hill tribes bordering on cultivated 
countries are of this description; and even 
throughout the plains there are castes more 
notorious for theft and robbery than gipsies 
used to he for pilfering in Europe. In their 
case hereditary professions seem favourable 
to skill, for there are nowhere such dextrous 
thieves as in India. Travellers are full of 
stories of the patience, perseverance, and 
address with which they will steal, tinper- 


ceived, through the midst of guards, and 
carry off their prize in the most dangerous 
situations. Some dig holes in the earth, and 
come up within the wall of a well-closed 
house; others, by whatever way they enter, 
always open a door or two to secure a retreat, 
and proceed to plunder, naked, smeared with 
oil, and armed with a dagger, so that it is as 
dangerous to seize as it is difficult to hold 
them. One class, called Thugs, continually 
travel about the country, assuming different 
disguises— an art in which they are perfect 
masters. Their practice is to insinuate them- 
selves into the society of travellers whom 
they hear to he j)QS8essed of property, and to 
accompany them till they have an opportunity 
of administering a stupifying drug, or of 
throwing a noose over the neck of their un- 
suspecting companion. He is then murdered 
without blood being shed, and buried so skil- 
fully, that a long time elapses before his fate 
is suspected. The Thugs invoke Bhawaiii, 
and vow a portion of their spoil to her. This 
mixture of religion and crime might of itself 
be mentioned as a peculiarity, hut it is paral- 
leled by the vows of pirates and banditti to 
the Madonna ; and in the case of hCussulmen, 
who form the largest portion of the Thugs, it 
is like the compacts with the devil, vvhich 
were believed in the days of superstition. It 
need scarcely be said that the long descent of 
the thievish castes gives them no claim on 
the sympathy of the rest of the community, 
who look on them as equally obnoxious to 
punishment, both in this world and the next, 
as if their ancestors had belonged to the 
most virtuous classes. The hired watchmen 
are generally of these castes, and are faithful 
and efficacious. Their presence alone is a 
protection against their owm class, and their 
skill and vigilance against strangers. Gujerat 
is famous for one class of people of this sort, 
whose business it is to trace thieves by their 
footsteps. In a dry country a hare foot 
leaves little prints to common eyes, but one 
of these people vdll perceive all its pecu- 
liarities, so as to recognise it in all its circum- 
stances, and will pursue a robber by these 
vestiges for a distance that seems incre- 
dible.”^ 

The religious condition of considerable 
numbers of the people in the remoter parts 
of India, and in places less accessible, is not 
so much influenced by caste prejudices as 
that of the people in the rich and cultivated 
portions of the country, or near the great 
cities and centres of native or English govern- 
ment. This circumstance has led many public 
men to state that the distinction of caste was 
altogether on the wane. The Eev. Mr. Miall, 
* ElpMnstone, lib. in, cap. xi. p. 191. 
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tlie talciited editor of tlje A^mieoh/ormisf 
liPWnpaper, ant! late member for Rocliflale, 
boldly artirmed. at a publio meeting ia ISoT, 
that ear^ste wa.< perlfthing all over India, ami 
would have tiled out before bow, Imt for tbe 
girea to it by the government of the 
EiL-tt Intiia Company. This^ view receives a 
yeeming j^iippsat from tbe fact that tbe mem- 
bers of paiticnlar castes, soldiers of native 
regiments in tbe eompany^a service, have 
eumeiimes agreed to dispense with the cus- 
tomary observances wbieli their caste ]we- 
seribfib It is, however, a dclnsicm to suppose 
tliai, in ihe main, the power of the institution 
is sbakeiu however ineun>:fst<-iit the casuis- 
try of particular bodice of men may a]<]‘*eur, 
when acting' under a strong tcmjuaiiuu to 
>et nae of its rides aside. Xo poio^-n well 
ac>|Uaiatcd wiih the cotiditiMn of .Imliu, as a 
whole, or with the mental habits of tite races 
tvhle.U people it, w'oiihl support tbo opiniuii 
expressed by Miall, and which, upon tlio 
faith of Ida atatoment, many not conversant with 
India are likely to receive. The vast miilti- 
tiules of llindoostan cling tenaciously to the 
prescriptions and distinctions of this institu- 
tion. There are, however, in Central India 
more particularly, predatory tribes who, un- 
less they consider themselves of the thief or 
of the Thug class, do not observe caste at all, 
but who are sunk in the grossest idolatry, 
brutality, and crime ‘ The lulls and forests 
in the centre of India are iiduibited by a 
pco]>io differing witkdy from those who occupy 
tlie plains. 'They are small, black, sleiuler, 
but active, with peculiar features, and a quick 
restluHH eye. ifhey wear few cflotlics, are 
armed with bow's ami arrows, make t>]K;u 
profession of plunder, and, unless the govern- 
ment la strong, are always at war with all 
their neighbours. When invaded, they con- 
duct their operations with secrecy and cele- 
rity, and shower their arrows from rocks and 
thickets, whence they can escape before they 
can he attacked, and often before they can be 
seen. They live in scattered, and sometimes 
movable hamlets, are divided into small com- 
munities, and allow great power to their 
chiefs. They subsist on the product of their 
o^yn imperfect cultivation, and on ^Yhat they 
obtain by exchanges or plunder from the 
plains. They occasionally kill game, but do 
not depend on that for their support. In 
many parts the berries of the mahua-treo 
form an important part of their food. Besides 
one or two of the Hindoo gods, they have 
many of their owm, who dispense particular 
blessings or calamities. The one who pre- 
sides over the smallpox Is, in most places, 
looked on with peculiar awe. They sacrifice 
fowls, pour libations before eating, are guided 


by inspired magiebtUF. ais»l i!«*t by priests, 
bury their thrash ^uid itavi* cr/ri'mmjiea 
un the birth t>f ehililn ii, ,fiid liinc- 

rals, ill i’ummoii, ar<' ali min'li addicifd 

to spirituous and m"^! ^'f ilumi kill 

and rat oxen. Tiith’ n at ahudt' I- in the 
Vindaya 3!muiiaiii.s. which run ea,-l nml west 
from the (hinges to Giijerah mul the briaul 
tract ol fort?>t which exluids inu'tli and soufli 
from the iieighbourhonil ni Xllalmbad to the 
latitude of IMasiilipatann with imeinip- 
tioBs, iilmc*."! m Gape iMmuriu. in Nellie 
I'daces the forest litis been rnmaiached on by 
cultivatiun, and the iidiiiblfantH have remailietl 
in the plains as village watibmeii, liuniers, 
am! othm’ tradis railed le ilndr habits. In a 
nov places th»ir ilcwi.-tat luu^ have lae^tered 
ilit; rloc.r c*amlry to ihc* fMre.g, and the re- 
mains of villages are m'cu anumg llm Imimls 
of wiiil bea.-tsf’ 

These represcml ill ions of the low laaidiuoii 
anti sangiiimiry habits of the native popula- 
tions are not overdrawn. Our knowknige of 
the various rude tribes, and of the castes in 
the more civilised districts, is imperfect ; but 
the more we are acquainted with them, the 
better authenticated and the more enlarged 
our means of information, the more 
it bccoino obvious that the condition of the 
people is barbarous and horrible — as wlien tbe 
geologist brings to light some fragment of an 
antediluvian monster, loeii are asttmished at 
tiic proportions, but it Is only when tlie other 
fragments are found, and the huge Bkcleton 
.stands to view in its completeness, that tluv 
idea of its monstrosity {‘an be thoroughly 
realised. 

Whatever be the moral tamdinun of the 
iliudoo people, luA\e\er superstiiious their 
ideas of religion, and id’ religious serviees, 
they have been muniheenfc in erecting shrines 
to their idolatry, and their temples greatly 
add to the picturesque features of the land. 
Some of the religious edifices are called Cave 
Temples. They are generally excavations 
from the rock, and assume proportions of 
magnitude and grandeur. They are extremely 
numerous ; the rocks of Caalimere contain, it 
is alleged, more than twelve tliousaud of 
them. Notwithstanding their number, tbe 
vastiiess of many of tliem is sublime. Tliey 
are not all devoted to tbe Hindoo religion, 
many being temples of Buddha, as are those 
of Ellora. 

The caves of Ajuiita are more vast, and 
there is a solemnity in their a^ipearance which 
amounts to awe. These caves arc not mere 
excavations, they are architecturally hewn in 
the Ghauts. Indian columns and pillars of 
vast size and elaborate design support, divide, 
* Eipkinstouc, iib. in. cax>. xi. p. 198, 
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and decorate tlie spacious compartments. | 
On these pillars protruding and receding I 
angles, rich carvings and elaborate ornaments, 
show the taste and devotion of the Hindoo 
devotees. The walls are profusely ornamented 
in some instances, partly by chiselled work, 
partly in stucco, and in some cases rather 
extensively in painting, both in oil and water 
colours. Mr. Cappei', quoting the authority 
of an officer of the company’s service, who 
made drawings of many of these sacred caves ; 
in Oashmere, represents the human figure as 
especially well executed ; while Mr. EliDhin- j 
stone, relying upon the Asiatic researches, ! 
aiid the testimony of gentlemen skilled in 
arcMtectural science, declares that the liuman 
figures are more defioient in taste than any 
other decorative forms, and that the total 
ignorance of perspective, and of the faculty 
of artistic grouping, is remarkable. Fruit, 
flowers, ornament, and mythical designs, are 
more successfully depicted. 

The same criticism may he applied to the 
decoration of the superstructural temples ; al- 
though of them, as well as of the cave sanctu- 
aries, it is affirmed by some admirers of every- 
thing Indian, that they far surpass in perspect- 
ive, grouping, and richness of ornament the 
architecture and architectural paintings and 
carvings of Europe of corresponding antiquity. 

It is becoming a more general opinion, that 
the temples in a complete state which most 
attract the notice of Europeans foi' their 
beauty and extent, are comparatively modern ; 
although they have been so frequently re- 
ferred to as illustrating the very early de- 
velopment of the arts and of sacred arehitec- 
ture in India. There is perhaps no exception 
to the rule that the temples display a faculty 
of minute detail and richness of ornament, on 
the part of their constructors, rather than the 
bold and general comprehension and design 
of European genius. There are no specimens 
of Indian temples to be compared for simple 
but comprehensive boldness and dignity with 
the temples of pagan Greece or Home, for 
solemn grandeur with the swelling domes of 
the best mosques of the Mohammedans, or 
for chaste sublimity with Christian churches. 

Tlie temples of Oashmere are the finest in 
India, using the term India in its broad sense ; 
but these have such evident traces of Greek 
origin, as to deprive the native arcliitects of 
the credit of original conception in their 
design. The columns are wliat is called 
Arian, and very unlike any of the many 
varieties found elsewhere in the Indian 
temples. 

The general architecture of places dedi- 
cated to the gods boars a nearer resemblance 
to that used for the same purpose in Egypt 


than to any other, yet the diversities are con- 
sideiable. There is mneh difference in the 
size of the Hindoo temples. Sometimes only 
a single chamber, ornamented by a portico, 
covered with a pyramidical roof, curiously 
surmounted by metallic decorations, consti- 
tutes the temple. The devotee approaches a 
door, which alone opens into the inner smctim^ 
and presents his offerings. In other instances 
the sanctuary is surrounded by many courts, 
approached by passages and colonnades, lesser 
sanctuaries, devoted to minor gods, being 
comprehended within those courts. In one 
instance the circumvaling buildings comprise 
a sjeace of four miles. 

The genei'al effect of the larger temples is 
imposing. They are frequently built in great 
cities, which they adorn. Sometimes they 
are erected in the retirement of forests, in 
lonely places on the hanks of great rivers, 
especially the Ganges, and high up on pla- 
teaux of the Ghauts or Himalayas. The 
lonely grandeur of these isolated dwellings 
of the gods can hardly fail to impress the 
oriental imagination; and there is generally 
a tasteful keeping between the style of the 
edifice and the scenery ,iii which it is placed, 
whether nestled amidst forest foliage, casting 
its shadow over the river murmuring round 
its walls, or lifting its tall towers from the 
mountain rock high up into the blazing light, 
as if alike inviting gods and men to meet 
within its solemn precincts. Alas ! what horrid 
rites disfigure these costly altars ! upon what 
dreadful scenes might these pictorial gods 
and heroes look, were they animated to be- 
hold for a moment the worshippers that gaze 
upon them 1 How the great enemy of man 
triumphs over proakate reason, and deluded 
hopes, and fears, and feelings, within the 
spaces enclosed by those wreathed columns 
and stuccoed walls 1 He that studies her 
\YorsMp must, d priori, know that India is 
debased — that avarice, lust, and slaughter, 
are the passions which rage within the 
Hindoo heart, as flames from different sacri- 
fices on the same altar are ever conflicting, 
yet blending as they rise. While the sacred 
Scriptures tell us that an idol is nothing in 
the world,” — a thing to be counted nothing, — 
yet they also depict the degradation, passion, 
cruelty and crime which may he insj)ired by 
the associations with which the imagination 
surrounds the senseless block. India, in her 
state and in her history, confirms with start- 
ling verification the philosophy of idolatry 
which the Christian Scriptures reveal. It is 
the religion of India, but more especially the 
idolatrous religion of India, that make its 
people alike servile and tyrannical, weak and 
wicked. The following is perhaps as faithful 
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R moral pietiire as was ever clrawm of any ■ 
original. He who woiiH tmderstod India 
must eomprehemd that the soiirees of her 
<legraf!ation lie thus deep * To what cause, 
then, shall we attribute that prostration of 
mind and depraTity of heart wduch haTc sunk 
a great people into wretchedness, and ren- 
dered them the object of political contempt 
and of moral abhorrence? The answer is 
readily obtained— to superstition, to the pre- 
'i'^alence of a mighty system of religioiis im- 
posture, as atrocious as it is extravagant, 
wdiich in the same degree that it dishonours 
the Supreme Being corrupts and debases his 
rational creatures ; whieh, upon the most 
outrageous absiirdity, engrafts the most abo- 
minable vice, and rears a temple to false and 
filthy (lefties upon the rains of human intel- 
lect am! human %frtue-* It were eiitninal to 
conceal or palliate the real cause of Hindoo 
degeneracy. It is - false religion, and . nothing 
else. The gods whom the Hindoos wwship 
are imperaonations of all the.yices and all the 
crimes W’hich degrade , human nature, and 
there is no- groasness and no vilkny. which 
does not receive eountenance from the ex- 
ample of some or other of them. The vilest 
and most slanderous impurity pervades their 
mythology throughout, is interwoven wdth all 
its details, is at once its groundwork and its 
completion, its beginning and its end. The ^ 
robber has his god, from wrhoin he invokes a 
blessing on his attempt against the life and 
property of his neighbour. Revenge, as well 
as robbery, finds a kindred deity ; and cruelty, 
the never-failing companion of idolatry, is the 
essence of the system. The rites and cere- 
monies are worthy of the faith ; they may be 
summed up in three words — fo%, lieentious- 
ness, and cruelty. Penances, silly and re- 
volting, are the means of expiating sin. 
Grossness the most horrible, both in nature 
and in degree, from which the most aban- 
doned characters in the most abandoned 
parts of Europe would recoil, enters into 
public worship, and the higher festivals 
are honoured by an increased measure of 
profligacy. That \mhappy class of females 
who everywhere else are regarded wdth 
contemptuous scorn, or with painful com- 
miseration, are in India appendages to the 
temples of religion. The Hindoo faith, in 
perfect conformity with its character, demands 
barbarous as well as licentious exhibitions, 
and torture and death are among its most 
acceptable modes of service. Prom such 
deities and such modes of worship what can 
we expect but what we find? If the sub- 
lime example of perfect purity which true 
religion places before its followers be calcu- 
lated to win to virtue, must not universal con- 


tamination be the necessary consequenee of 
investing pollution and crime wdtli the garh 
of divinity ? If men find and 

cruelty associated with the ceremonies of 
religion, is it possible that they should believe 
them to be WTong? Can they be expected 
in private life to renounce as criminal, |'irao- 
tices whieh in public tiiey have been taiiLcht 
to regard as ineriTorions V Will they abhor 
in the world that wliich they reverence in 
the sanctuary ? It were al>siird to believe it. 
The Hindoo system prescribes the obaerv- 
anec of frivolous cereinouies, and neglects to 
inculcate important moral duties. But its 
pernicious intluencc does not teniiinate there; 
it enforces much that is pru^ltivtdy cviL By 
the institution of castes it estranges man 
from his fellows, and shuts up avenues of 
benevolence ; impests one |mrt of society with 
the privilege of unrestrained indulgence, 
casting over them the cloak of sanctity, 
however unworthy, — shielding them from 
the conseqtiences of their aetiofis, however 
fiagitious, and condemns another to hopeless 
and perpetual debasement, without the chance 
of . emancipation or improvement, A system 
more mischievous or iniquitous, better calcu- 
lated to serve the interests of vice, or destroy 
those of virtue, seems beyond the power of 
the most perverted ingenuity to frame,^* ^ 

Hindooism or Brahminism is not the only 
form of ancient religion prevailing in Hin- 
doostan and the neighbouring countries. Bud- 
dhism approaches nearest to it in antiquity, 
and is far more extensively professed. The 
religion of Buddha is not of much influence 
in India proper, but in Thibet, China, Tenes- 
serim, Hegu, Birmah, Japan, and other 
; countries of Eastern Asia, it is the prevailing 
: religion. In the island of Ceylon it is the 
' religion of nearly the whole population. 
The founder of this new creed was born 
late in the seventh century before Christ, 
and was, or at all events is reputed to have 
been, the son of a Hindoo Mng. His name 
was Sakya, or Gotama, by both of which 
designations he is known, but is more gene- 
rally called Gotama Buddha. The term 
Buddha seems to be a title expressive of 
his attainments and exalted being, for it 
means intelligence. Early in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ lie set up for a prophet 
and teacher, and for half a century exerted 
himself in the propagation of Ms doctrines, 
which rapidly spread through Hindoostan 
and the neighbouring countries. It was ulti- 
mately nearly extirpated in India by perse- 
cution on the part of the Brahmins, but it 
continues to this day, and is the faith of 

* Lidia: ik State and Lros^eotSy hy Edward Thorn- 
ton. 
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multitudes ia China, Birmah, Britisli Birmali, ' 
Japan, Ceylon, and in portions of Nepaui and 
Thibet. There are more votaries of this 
belief than of any other religion, true or 
false, in the world. Gotama was originally a 
very pious Hindoo, of the caste of the Ksha- 
tryas, and the Brahmins allege that he was 
moved to become an apostate by envy of the 
superior caste of the Brahmins, whose privi- 
leges he could not attain, although being the 
son of a Mng. His votaries say that, by a 
life of austerity and contemplation, he attained 
to the true philosophy, and reformed the 
errors of mankind. His creed is atheistical 
materialism. The being of a god is denied, 
the eternity of matter and its essential and 
inherent power to produce all organisations 
without any external action upon it is af? 
firmed. Yet there is not unity of opinion j 
among the followers of Buddha ; for while in | 
China and parts of Tartary they are athe- 
istical, in Nepaui, Thibet, and other parts of 
Tartary they are theists, but deny the crea- 
tion, government, and providence of God. 
They represent him as a being whose apathy 
to all e^cternal things constitutes his happi- 
ness, and they regard the attainment of a 
similar apathy by theinselves as the perfection 
of life, Some sects of the Buddhists believe 
that God and matter are the same; that 
matter is the exterior of God, and its pro- 
dtiotive and reproductive power they describe 
aa*the involuntary, and, some of them say, 
unconscious action of the Deity, In some 
parts of the East they are polytheists, but 
this view is confined to the vulgar. In the 
industriously compiled and cleve? book on 
Christianity in Ceylon, written by Sir Emer- 
son Tennant, errors of statenient have arisen 
from a want of perception of this sectarian 
discrepancy. 

There are in the system of Btiddha various 
orders of superior intelligences — e. glorified 
men, who have niade themselves what they 
are by penances and wisdom. The process 
by which such high attainnient is reached is 
transmigration, which goes on through various 
worlds, and has gone on in various worlds 
before the subject of the mysterious changes 
was an inhabitant of this earth. The Buddhas 
are the highest order of intelligences ; of 
them there are many, sixteen chief Buddhas 
having reached the highest state of felicity ; 
the last of them was Gotama, by whom the 
mystery was revealed. The religious exer- 
cises consist of penances and bodily mor- 
tifications, which are systematised. The 
most intense devotees unite themselves into 
associations, as monks and nuns in Roman 
Catholic Christendom. Buddha is not osten- 
sibly worshipped; he is the juophet, exemplar, 


and guide of men, who may, like him, be finally 
absorbed into the deity, so as to have no 
separate existence. Those who refuse to 
adopt any terms recognising the existence 
of deity in any sense, hope to attain an 
intellectual existence perfectly passionless, 
and w%ich is happy in a serene tranquillity, 
w^hich allows of no action, nor permits any 
action upon itself from any form of existence 
beyond it. 

Religious houses for women have gradually 
disappeared, but extensive confraternities exist 
wherever Buddhism flourishes. The priests 
or monks wear robes of yellow cloth, go 
barefooted, live by alms, abstain from animal 
food, or at least from killing animals for food, 
and most religiously shave the head in the 
form of the Roman tonsure. Many wear a 
thin gauze on the lips and nostrils, to prevent 
insect life from touching them. They profess 
a high standard of morality — as high as 
that of the V edas~~probably higher than that 
contained in those books; but, as in the case 
of the Brahmins, and other professors of the 
Brahminical religion, a subtle and corrupt 
casuistry eludes the standard, and the fol- 
lowers of Buddha exhibit all the cruelty, 

I treachery, licentiousness, and avarice pre- 
I vailing iq China, in which vices they are 
I nearly as deeply sunk as the worshippers of 
I Brahma. 

i Dr. Cooke Taylor defined Buddhism as 
I being a philosophical, political, and religious 
reformation of Brahminism. It is not clear 
whether the learned gentleman meant that it 
professed to he so, as -one might suppose he 
would, after a comparison of the two systems — 
for it assuredly was no improvement upon 
the religion of the Vedas, as it existed six cen- 
turies before Christ. The political and moral 
philosophy of the Vedas, and the religious 
theory of those books, with all their defects, 
are superior to the cold abstractions and 
miserable materialism of Buddha. When 
the same historian describes the new system 
as substituting sanctity for sacrifice, it would 
appear as if the pleasing alliteration of the 
sentence in some degree concealed the fact 
from the cognizance of the writer. The 
Hindooism of Gotama Buddha's day taught 
humility, reverence, and the necessity of 
sinful creatures approaching the divinities 
by media that were intercessory and expia- 
tory. The ‘^sanctity” of Biiddhism is a 
frigid sel^ighteousness, in which, according 
to Mr. Hodgson, ‘^the ascetic despises the 
priest, the saint scorns the aid of medi- 
ators.” The sentence of Mr. Hodgson is 
' only applicable, however, to what he calls 

genuine Buddhism,” for no race of devotees 
* Asiatic Researches, 
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cvor more prie.^t«-ncWeB by tlielr nmiks 
than tiie followers of this sect ; and with 
all their vague notions of deity, they, in 
Home of the many nations where their l»elief 
is received, ofter sacrifices both expiatory and 
eiicharistieai Ofterings of various kiiuls are 
also presented to deceased men whose virtues 
merited especial reverence, and sometimes 
even to demons, who are always represented 
as capable of good actions, and of ultimately 
imrifying themselves, until they also are 
absorbed into the divine essence. 

Dr. Taylor rather obscurely intimates that 
the extravagance of princes, and tht popular i 
iiis]H>sition to attribute to tlufin virtue in 
prriportion to their lavish excesses, sugirested 
to to, gaum Buddha tlie idea of a rcfuriHation, 
by which conteni|‘»t of iinmnn affairs and self- 
<kuiial Wiaild beetune the great tests of virtue. 
Iltere is no proof that such was the case. It 
is plain, friun the Buddhist system, that, like 
the Brahminieal, it had its origin in the 
Babylonian philosophy, each adopting promi- 
nently the features of that system %vhieh the 
other neglected — the Brahmin regarding the 
theologi{‘a! aspect of Baby lonianism, the Bud- 
dhist looking rather to the philosophicaL The 
founder had evidently studied that philosophy, 
and pointed it out to the people as a neglected 
portion of the doctrines of their fathers. He 
found traditions in exi.stence which facilitated 
the progress of his propagandism. 

Notice has been already taken of the ton- 
sured }>rieHt8 or monks of Buddha, the tonsure 
being Babylonian in its origin. The Bud- 
dhists of Tartary use the sign of the cross as 
a charm to dispel invisible dangers, and reve- 
rence the form of the cross in many ways, 
proving the Babylonish origin of the system. 
The mystic Tan, the initial of the name 
Taumuz (or Tammuz) was origimally written 
This was marked on the foreheads of 
the worshippers when they were admitted 
to the mysteries. The Tan was half the 
labarum, the idolatrous standard of early 
pagan nations — ^the other half being the cres- 
cent, The former was the emblem of the 
Babylonian Bacchus — the latter of Astarte,the 
Queen of Heaven. In every nation possess- 
ing a creed or a philosophy the same sign 
has been used, having the same derivation. 
At Nineveh it was found among the ruins as 
a sacred emblem.*' In Egypt it was simi- 
larly used, as is well known, f The Spanish 
priests were astounded to find the, cross wor- 
shipped in Mexico. J These were all streams 
froni the same fountain — Babylon. The mo- 
nasteries which are so numerous among the 
Buddhists, and the nunneries which, although 
fallen into disrepute in India prox^er, still 
* bayard. f Bryant, t Prescott. 


exist in Buddhist ctuintriOH, were purely 
Babykmian in their erigiu. The m^masteries 
of Baby lull were devoted to the Babylonian 
Messiah, and the nunneries to thy Mudiuina. 
The vestal virgins of Uome, the Scandinavian 
priestesses of Frey a, w!u) vc»wed perpetual 
virginity,* and the lady virgins of Fenij-f- 
were all copies of the same t^riginal. Pres- 
I cott, in his iVru. expresses his astonishment 
; at finding that the institutions of ancient 
i Rome were to he found among the South 
I American Indians. It k still niifre Mirpria- 
[ ing that lioth are not traciHl more generally 
to tlicir real source, that from which the 
Buddhists «lerived thelrs-^ancieitt Babylon. 

The Buddhists are not considered idolaters 
by imy writt*rs of re|'uitati(Ui, yet it woiild be 
j an error to suppose tluit they are free fnmi 
! I fie superstitious use of idi»ls. The original 
idolatry of Balivhm, consisted iit ] laying a 
reiatire honour of a sacrtHl kind. ti>the images 
of the diviiw beings or attributes thus repre- 
sented. The primitive idolatry of the Brah- 
mlnical religion was the same. Buddhism 
adopts praetieailv the same tiieory. It reve- 
rences its chief ascetics, as tlie Brahmins do 
their minor gods; and it makes images of 
the Buddhas, and images emblematical of the 
transmigrations and chief facts in the s|>intual 
history of its saints. A recent correB|iondent 
of the Times London newspaper relates the 
surprise he felt at discovering idolatry and 
ft species of atheistical materialism as prevail- 
ing together, and xwofessed even by the same 
persons, in the year 1857 , Indeed, atheism 
of the Buddhist order is strangely mixed up 
in tlio minds of most of the (Chinese with 
ifiolatrouB suporstltitins of Babylonian origin, 
and ])robabiy by way of Hindoostan. The 
following letter from the China correspondent 
of the journal just mentioned coitfirms the 
above remarks as to the genius and x>raetica! 
character of Buddhism. The letter is dated 
village of Seehoo, August 14th, 1857 : — 
^‘Our days were passed in the great Bud- 
dhist temples and in the monasteries of the 
Bonzes. They take us to the Temple of the 
Great Buddha — a mighty bust forty feet 
high, carved out of the rock, and gilt; thence 
to a still larger temple, where a moving 
pagoda and forty -nine colossal idols comme- 
morate the forty -nine transmigrations of 
Buddha. These temples, however, great as 
they are in size and gorgeous grotesqueness, 
are but as little Welsh churches compared to 
the wonders of the ‘ Yun Lin/ the ‘ Cloudy 
Forest’ This is not so much a temple as a 
region of temples. It is suggestive of the 
scenes of those ancient pagan mysteries where 

* Maillet’s Northern JniiguiUes^ vob i. p. 120, 
t Prescott’s Pmo vol. i. x>. lOS. 
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che faitli and fortitude of neophytes were 
tried, and their souls purified by successive 
terrors. It is a limestone district, abounding 
in caves and far-reaching dark galleries, and 
mysterious internal waters. These natural 
opportunities are improved by a priest and 
an altar in every cave, gigantic idols cut 
into the rock in unexpected places, rays of 
heavenly light which only the faithful votary 
ought to be able to see, but which, a© tney 
come through holes bored through the hill, 
sceptics sometimes catch sight of: inscrip- 
tions two thousand years oM,’^ but deepened 
as time wears them. The place is a labyrinth 
of carved rocks, a happy valley of laughing 
Buddhas, and queens of Heaven, and squat- 
ting Buddhas, and hideous hook-nosed gods 
of India. There is a pervading smell of 
frankincense, and the single priest found here 
and there in solitary places, moaning his 
ritual, makes the place yet more lonely; 
and through this strange scene you pass 
through narrow paths to the foot of the 
colossal terrace steps which mount to the 
great temple itself. The wild birds are 
flying about this vast echoing hall of Buddha ; 
the idols are still bigger, and still more richly 
gilt. In the great ‘ gallery of five hundred 
gods* all that can be done by art, laborious, 
but ignorant of beauty, reaches its climax. 
The cowled hut tonsured bonzes, come forth 
to greet us. Excellent tea and great choice 
of sweetmeats await us in the refectory. 

“ The wonders of this Hangchow Lake 
deserve better description than the object 
of these letters will allow me to attempt. 
The temple and tomb of the faithful minister 
of state, Yo Fei, occupy acres of ground and 
thousands of tons of monumental wood, stone, 
and iron. The imperial palace upon the 
lake, with its garden of rock-work aiid green 
ponds, its large library of unused books, 
its dim metal mirrors, richly embroidered 
cushions, and ricketty old chairs, opened to 
us with great difficulty, and under the im- 
mediate pressure of the almighty dollar. I 
hope some one under less imperative obliga- 
tion to eschew the merely picturesque, and to 
seek only for facts which may have a practic- 
able hearing, may yet describe these objects. 
My favourite eventide occupation was to 
ascend one of these hills, and sit at the 
foot of one of these half -burnt pagodas 
which stand about like Wasted cypress -trees, 
and look down upon the Hangchow. The 
famous city lies like a map beneath me. Not 
a curl of smoke — ^not a building more lofty 

* This is probably an error ; Buddhism has been proved 
incontestably to be no older than the date ascribed to it 
in this History. These temples were erected since Apnp 
Domini. 


than the orthodox two-storied jos»-house. I 
can see not only public temples, hut also 
many of those private ancestral temples, 
which are to a Chinese gentleman what the 
chancel of Ms parish church is to an English 
squire. Little gardens, perhaps not forty feet 
square, full of weeds, and rockwork, and little 
ponds; an oblong pavilion, with tablets upon 
the walls, descriptive of the names and 
achievements of the ancestors,— ~a kneeling - 
stool, an incense vase, candlesticks, a brazier 
to burn paper made in imitation of Sycee 
silver, and a sacrificial tub— such is a China- 
man’s private chapel. Here he comes on 
solemn days, and, the garden being weeded, 
and all things painted and renewed for the 
occasion, he prays and sacrifices to his an- 
cestors, and feasts with his friends. If the 
Chinaman has a superstition, this is it. His 
Buddhism is a ceremonial to the many, and a 
speculative philosophy to the adept, no more. 

“Mr. Edkins’ object in visiting the temples 
of the lake was to hold controversy with the 
priests, so I had more opportunity of hearing 
what they really believe than usually falls to 
the lot of travellers who cannot read the Pali 
I books. They did not feel his arguments 
against idolatry. They treat their grotesque 
gods with as much contempt as we dp. They 
divide the votaries into three classes. First 
come the learned men, who perform the 
ritual, and observe the abstinence from ani- 
mal food, merely as a matter of discipline, 
hut place their religion in absolute mental 
abstraction, tending to that perfection which 
shall fit them to he absorbed into that some- 
thing which, as they say, faith can conceive, 
hut ivords cannot describe. Secondly come 
those who, unable to mount to this intellec- 
tual yearning after purification from all human 
sentiments, strive by devotion to fit them- 
selves for the heaven of the western Buddha, 
where transmigration shall cease, and they 
shall for all eternity sit upon a lotus -flower, 
and gaze upon Buddha, drawing happiness 
from his presence. Thirdly follow the vulgar, 
whose devotion can rise no, higher than the 
sensual ceremonies, who strike their foreheads 
upon the steps of the temples, who burn in- 
cense, offer candles made from the tallow-tree, 
and save up their cash for festival days. So 
far as my experience goes, this class is con- 
fined almost entirely to old w^omen, and the 
priests say that their one unvarying aspira- 
tion is that at their next transmigration they 
may become men. 

“ Snch is Buddhism as wre see it in China. 
But tMs is not all. A Chinese poet, who 
eight hundred years ago built an ugly 
straight -down in this beautiful Lake of See- 
hoo; about the same time invented the Ten 
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CRhIb of Hell, and grafted tBem upon tine 
liiidillii.Ht faith to terrify ineii from crime. 
There is also a reformed sect of Buddhists, 
%vho call themselves * Do-nothings/ and who 
place the peifeetion of man in abstaining from 
all Worship, all virtue, and all vice. When 
the Jesuit missionaries saw the mitres, the 
tioisure, the incense, the choir, and the statues 
t»f the Queen of Heaven, they exclaimed that 
the devil had been allowed to burlesque their 
religion. We Protestants may almost say 
the same. These reformed Biuldhists deduce 
their origin from a teacher who was erueided 
in the province of Shantung some six liundred 
years ago, and they shock the mi^sionaries 
by hlasphemoua ]uirallel5, I have heard that 
the present Bishop of Victoria investigated 
this >ei‘t, and sent iioine an account of tlu-m, 
but, for some reason, the statement was mip- 
|:»ressed, 

** Then we have the Taoist s, or cultivators 
of perfect reason, which is a philosophy 
having also its temples and its ceremonies. 
We have the worship of Heaven, which is 
the prerogative of the emperor, and we have 
the state religion, the philosophy of Con- 
fucius, which is but metaphysics and ethics. 

** All these may form good subject of dis- 
cussion to laboriously idle men, but they are 
of very little practical importance. They are 
speculations, not superstitions. They are 
thought over, they are not felt. They in- 
spire no fanaticism, they create no zeal, they 
make no martyrs, they generate no intoler- 
ance. They are not faiths that men will 
fight for, or die for, or even feed zealous for. 
Your Chinese doctor is a man of great sub- 
tlety, of great politeness, but of the cohiest 
indifference, lie is a most pachydermatous 
beast, so far as the zeal of the Christian mis- 
sionary is concerned. *Do you believe in 
Jesus Christ?* asks the missionary after long 
teaching, patiently heard. ‘ Certainly I do/ 
coldly answers the hearer. *But why do 
you believe? Are you convinced — -do you 
feel that what I have been saying is true?* 
— believe it because you say so,* is the 
polite and hopeless answer. 

It is this which makes the earnest mis- 
sionary despond. A Chinaman has no super.- 
stition.*' He has nothing that can be over- 
thrown, and leave a void. He will chin his 
joss, burn crackers before he starts on a 
voyage, or light a candle for a partner or a 
useful clerk who may he in danger of death. 
But it*B only hope of 'good luck,’ or fear of 
'bad luck.* The feeling is no deeper than 
that which in religious and enlightened Eng- 

* The writer furnishes ahimdant proof that the Bud- 
dhist is almost as much a slave to superstition as the 
Brahmins, although there is less of heart in his religion. 
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land causes so mmy liorac -shoes to be nailed 
up to keep out wiiclies, or wbieli makes 
decent Itonsewives, who can read and write, 
separate crossed knives, throw pinchea oi salt 
over their siiouhler, and avoid walking under 
a ladder, 

'' Cltistered upon this lull, within the walls 
of Hangchow, are temples of all these varied 
forms of paganisnn and perhaps within the 
year the same idolater has h«>wed in all of 
them. Two lofty green luouinis are. perhaps 
too large for mere private tiiiubs, and mark 
the spot of some public liero-worship ; but in 
other cases the architecture of the sacred 
anti ]mb!ie vdifu'cs h all alike, and you 
cannot distinguish temples from enstom- 
liouscH or mandarin oflices.’’ 

The Illustration buddhism afforded by 
the foregoing extract is very remarkable. 
No modern traveller has probably pussessed 
similar opportunities of witne.ssing the Bud- 
dhist religion in its full practical exhibition 
as the writer, and it affords a singular and 
striking exhibition of wdiat Buddhism is 
where its 'power ia iinehecked. 

Another religion of Hindoostan is that of the 
Jains. Br. Cooke Taylor calls their religion a 
branch of Brahminism; it miglit with more 
propriety he termed a branch of Buddhism. 
In most of their doctrines these two religions 
agree, and in very many of their practices. 
Yet the Jains adopt and multiply the Hindoo 
gods. They, however, regard all the gods 
of Hindooism — even the dies majora — as in- 
ferior to certain saints of their own, whom 
they call Tirtankcras, of whom there are 
Bcventy-two.* They erect temples, and 
have colossal imagea of their Tirtankeras 
placed in them, also marble altars, and like- 
nesses of their saints above them in relief. 

' 'There is one peculiarity which strikes Eu- 
ropeans, and particularly Roman Catholic 
Europeans, — the practice of auricular con- 
fession. This prevailed in ancient Babylon, 
like all, or nearly all, the chief superstitions 
of heathen nations. The Tartars are repre- 
sented as using the confessional by Himiboldt, 
and the Mexicans by Prescott. Humboldt 
did not seem to be aware that the Tartars 
whom he represents thus were of the sect of 
the Jains; some of them were probably Bud- 
dhists, or professing a mixture of Jainism 
and Buddhism. Dr. Stevenson, of Bmubay, 
has proved that the Jains extensively adopt 
this exercise. Br. Cooke Taylor represents 
them as having no priests ; IRr. Elphinstone, 
on the contrary, describes their religious 
leaders by that name. There are no Woody 

* Br. Cooke Taylor represents them as twenty-four, 
but this is au error ; there are three sets of Tirtankcriis, 
each twenty-four in number. 
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sacrifices among tliem, but bloodless offerings 
are presented to tbeir saints, and to tbe 
gods of tbe Hindoo Pantlieon, by officials 
sacredly set apart for sucb purposes. They 
are as mncb priests as those of the Hindoo 
religion. 

The J ains’ religion originated about the 
sixth century of our era. It attained the 
acme of its elevation and influence in the 
twelfth, and, after maintaining its position for 
about one hundred and fifty years, rapidly 
declined. Their chief seats of power are in 
the west of India. They are much addicted 
to commercial pursuits and banking. Several 
very rich bankers are numbered among them. 
The Brahmins persecuted them, as they did 
the Buddhists, and with similar success; in- 
deed, with the exception of the Moham- 
medans, the followers of Brahma are the 
most bigoted and persecuting of any sect in 
India, 

Brahminism, Buddhism, and Jainism, are 
represented as religions of Hindoo origin, but 
other systems which have existence in India 
are generally described as of foreign origin. 
Buddhism and Jainism certainly originated 
in Hindoostan, but Brahminism, in its ancient 
and peculiar characteristics, was known in 
Persia"^ in times as remote as any of which 
we have an account in Hindoo history. 

olheberism was imported into Hindoostan 
from Persia, of which country it is supposed 
to have been the most ancient form of reli- 
gion. Its votaries are known in India by 
the name of Parsees. These people are scat- 
tered through various parts of India, and are 
few in number as compared with the other 
sects. The object of their adoration is the 
sun, and fire as supposed to come from that 
source. Their prophet is Zoroaster. The 
origin of fire-worship is Babylonian; it is 
another stream of idolatry from the great 
source. 

The Ghebers trace their doctrines to Ma- 
jek Gheber” (the mighty king); and he is 
undoubtedly identical with Nimrod, the first 
who began to be mighty (Gheber), and the 
first Molech, or king. The title which Be^ 
rosus, the Chaldean historian, gives to Nim- 
rod is Al-orus (the god of fire). During the 
lifetime of Nimrod he assumed to be the Bol- 
ken, f or priest, of the sun, or priest of Baal. 
Fire being the representation of the sun, it was 
also worshipped as emanating from the one 
god, which the sun was then considered to be. 
When Taumuz, the son of Nimrod, was 
de fied, Nimrod himself was made a god. 
The story of Phaeton driving the chariot of 
the sun, and the consequent catastrophe, is 

* Sir Jottt Malcolm, 

t Hence tlie Roman Vulcan. 


hut the story of Taumuz, his sudden death, 
and the temporary cessation of the worship 
of the sun and the heavenly bodies. Zoro- 
aster w^as Taumuz-— the word being originally 
Zero-ashta, the seed of the woman, referring 
to the promise in Eden. The Zoroaster who 
lived in the time of Darius Hystaspes must 
not he confounded with the primitive Zoro- 
aster. 

The author of the Moral Identiiy of Rome 
and Babylon ikm writes on this subject:— 
^‘The identity of Bacchus and Zoroaster is 
easily proved. The very epithet Pyrisporus 
bestowed on Bacchus in the Orphic Hymns 
(Hymn xliv. 1) goes far to establish that 
identity. When the primeval promise of - 
Eden began ’ to be forgotten, the meaning of ■ 
the name Zero-ashta was lost to all who knew 
only exoteric doctrine of paganism ; and 
as ashta signified the ‘ fire * in Chaldee as 
well as ‘ the woman,* and the rites of Taumuz 
had much to do wuth fire-worship, Zero-ashta 
came to be rendered ‘the seed of fire,’ and 
hence the epfithet ‘ Pyrisporus,’ or Ignigena, 

‘ fire -born,’ as applied to Bacchus. Fr om this 
misunderstanding of the meaning of the name 
Zero-ashta came the whole story about the 
unborn infant Bacchus having been rescued 
from the flames that consumed Ms mother 
Semele, when Jupiter came in his glory to 
visit her. Now there was another name by 
which Zoroaster was known, which is not a 
little instructive, and that is Zoro-ades, or 
‘ the only seed.’ The ancient pagans, while 
they recognised supremely one only God, 
knew also that there was one only seed, on 
whom the hopes of the world depended. In 
almost all nations not only was a great god 
known under the name of Zero or Zer, ‘ the 
seed,’ and a great goddess under the name of 
Ashta or Isha, ‘the woman,’ but the great 
god Zero is frequently characterised by some 
epithet that implies that he is the ‘ only one.’ 
Now what can account for such names and 
epithets? Genesis iii. 15, can account for 
them; nothing else can. The name Zoro- 
ades also strikingly illustrates the saying of 
Paul— ‘He saith not, And to seeds, as of 
many ; but as of one, And to thy seed, which 
is Christ.*” 

In Persia, and portions of Central Asia, 
Affghanistan, and Thibet, the worshippers of 
fire are scattered as a persecuted sect. Those 
who bear the crescent as their ensign pursue 
with vindictive sword those whose ensign 
and idol are the sun. The Mohammedans 
seem to have been raised up in the retributive 
providence of God to execute his wrath upon 
all forms of idolatry, and the votaries of fire 
have not been spared. 

♦ Wilsou’s Parsee Paiigi'm, p. 398. 
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Tlio Parsees Bold teBaeioiisly By tlicir 
ci'Ci^ii luu! deity — 

Ae t!if‘ stiafl«nviT tanis to her god when he sets 

The sajoe look which she gave when he rose.^* 

Among the Parsees of India are many 
wealthy men, as merchants and bankers. As 
a class, they are mueii superior to the other 
natives, and are more loyal and faithful. 

The Sikhs are coiihnecl to the Pnnjanh; 
their religion ia modern, and is a ntkture of 
^Mohammedanism and Bralimiuism. The Sikh 
people hate both, and are ever ready to arm 
against the Hindoos and Mohammedans, | 
whose ascendancy they dread much more ■ 
than that of the British. Before tlu? conquest j 
of the Funjanh, the Sikh eoiintry was go- j 
verned hy a sort of theocracy. The nation 
was the K,lml.-a, or ehurcin ITie maharajah 
was head over both. The i\!aharajah Hhnleep 
Singh is now in England ; and since the con- 
quest of his territory for crimes in which he 
had no part, he has been a loyal British sub- | 
jeet, as also he is an accomplished gentleman ! 
and sincere Christian. Dr. Sir William Logan 
is the agent of the East India Company to 
whose care in this country the maharajah is 
committed, and who participates in those en- 
lightened principles which his illustrious and 
amiable charge has happily espoused. 

Buell are the heathen systems of India, A 
writer in a recent number of Blackwood ' b 
M agazine remarks — Polytheism, and its 
never-failing attendant, idolatry, whidi in 
modern times disappeared so much from the 
face of tlm earth, still exist in pristine vigour 
In tiio Iiullnn peninsula/' Unhappily tiu‘re 
are largo portions of the face of the earth 
where polytheism and idolatry still prevail ; 
hut the opinion is a just one, that it is in the 
Indian peninsula that both polytheism and 
idolatry prevail in pristine force. However 
erroneous the doctrine may be that the wor- 
ship of idols necessarily attends polytheism, 
it is a sequence so general as to justify 
the inference that where the one prevails the 
other will probably exist. The same writer 
justly observes that had the Jewish people, in 
the days of monotheistic orthodoxy^ known 
the idolatry of India, their prophets would 
have uttered still more terrible anathemas 
against it than they uttered against the 
systems of surrounding nations. The low- 
lands of Tyre and Philistia might bow to the 
false gods of Pagon ; the banks of Abana and 
Pharpar, and the groves of the Orontes, 
might be gay with the licentious rites of 
Ashtaroth; memories of the gods of Egypt 
stood recorded in the 'Pentateuch; and in 
the dark hours of the captivity the Hebrews 
looked with heightened hatred upon the 


nobler pymbol- worship of Assyria ; Imt not 
Ajfsyria and Egy|')t eomluncd would ha\<* 
equalled that i^^tnpendou^’ developna'iit (»f 
paganism anti idolatry which still exij*t3 as a 
spectacle for nuu/H Imnuliatiun in India.” 
It is, however, some relief to this picture 
that the progressive character of Hindoo ido- 
latry seems to have ceased. The doctrine of 
development, ao great a favourite with the 
doctors of the (Tiristian Church when desirous 
to defend or commend aoine favourite heresy, 
was a prevalent one among the ministc*rs of 
Indian idihitries. The systems accoiiiiigly 
went on developing themselves, until the 
cumbrous structures of cthh*s and deviitioii, 
raised by the ativentunms casuists and theo- 
rists, became too pmsdcnum to bear fur- 
ther accumulation. There are few new 
temples erecting for any of the pystems of 
idolatry in Imtia ; and the existing tein- 
plcH, of wiiatever style— whether the rock 
temples of the ghauts, or the lofty domed 
topes of Ceylon, dedicated to Buddha, i^r 
the ^^tall elliptical temples of Orissa,” the 
glory of Juggernaut — are barely preserved; 
in repair. No new accessions of gods' or 
shrines seem to be now made; and there k 
in this a sign strikingly indicative that the 
idolatry of India has reached its cuImiiiEtiiig 
point, and that the depraved imagination of 
its people has reached the extent of its crea- 
tive power in the department of polytheistie 
idolatry. Indeed, the land is covered with 
temples : in Conje veram alone there are one 
hundred and twenty -live edifices devoted 
to idols, of whicli the horrid god Biva has 
one hundred and eiglit. 

Long since there seemed to be a cessation 
of progress in the invention of gods and 
erection of temples, there yet iM,>Btinued a 
minor activity of the imagination in devis- 
ing representations of the previously recog- 
nised deities. The makers of idols were 
numerous ; in all the cities and villages the 
craftsmen might be seen idol-making. The 
manufacture was as varied as extensive. Gods 
for an English halfpenny or an Indian rupee 
could be obtained, according to the quality 
of the image ; hut if the idols obtained eonse- 
I oration, then the price was rather according 
to the quality of the god. Consecrated, and 
even unconsecrated idols, were purchased by 
the rich at a great cost. The consecration, 
as to its costliness, depends upon the popu- 
larity of the deity, which generally involves 
a greater number of texts, prayers, and cere- 
monies in proportion as the god has a great 
reputation. The idol finally, in most cases, 
receives a sort of baptism in the Ganges, and 
becomes a proper houseliold god. Deities of 
this sort, made of gold and silver, executed 
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ia a superior manner, and riclily decorated 
with precious stones, are to be found in the 
houses of the wealthy. It is observable^ 
however, that the progressive character of 
this god -manufacture, which produced such 
countless varieties of representations, has 
received a check. The carving, sculpture, 
and architecture of Hindoo, Jain, Buddhist, 
and Grheher, have to a great extent lost their 
originality,— nor is there the same inclination 
to bestow large sums on household images. It 
is impossible not to regard this fact as hopeful, 
in forming an opinion of the prospects of the 
heathen religions of India. 

In all the pagan superstitions of the penin- 
sula the doctrines of penance, as an expiation 
of sin, and of self-torture, for the purpose of 
raising human nature to the divine, are held. 
To such an extent is this carried, that, w'hether 
Buddhist, Jain, or Brahmin, all hope to rise 
to a gpd-like existence hereafter, by making 
their existence, for the most part, miserable 
here. A clergyman well acquainted with 
India describes this process as leading to the 
following absurd and degrading exhibitions : 
— Some were interred, others, with the head 
downwards, the legs, from the knees, remain- 
ing above ground ; some sat on iron spikes ; 
others performed the penance of the five fires, 
being seated in the midst of four, while the 
burning sun poured its rays upon the naked 
head.” * ^ i 

Another feature common to the heathenism 
of India is licentiousness. The doctrines of 
Buddha, as professed by Buddhists proper 
and by Jains, are adverse to this, but so also 
are the doctrines of pure Brahminism. The 
practice over all India, and under all its 
superstitions, is, however, at variance with 
the better ethics of the religious theories 
which are professed. Various superstitious 
reasons are found for a licentiousness the 
most abominable ; whatever the moral philo- 
sophy pervading the creeds, the low charac- 
ter of the deities degrades the worshippers 
and the worship, and inspires impurity. In 
Bruce’s Sights and Scenes in the JEJastj a de- 
scription is given of the voluptuous dances 
before the idol of the goddess Durga, such as 
ought to silence the European apologists for 
the innocent superstitions of the East.” In 
the hills, among the Khonds, intoxication is 
indulged as a stimulus to lasciviousness, which 
is supposed to be acceptable to the ‘'earth 
goddess,” who bears various names. 

Among the false religions of India, Mo- 
hammedanism holds a prominent place — 
not so much from the numerical proportion 
of its votaries, as from their relative power. 

* The Land of the Tedas^ Ijy the Rev. P, Per- 
ceval. 




In another publication ^ the author of this 
History gave a summary of the history and 
religion of Mohammed, so concise and com- 
plete as to suit this account of the religions 
of India. 

Mohammedanism is summed up in this 
sentence — " There is one God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet.” Early in the 
seventh century an Arabian enthusiast con- 
ceived the idea of a reformation among his 
pagan countrymen. It appears that he was 
moved by patriotic and conscientious motives. 

In his inquiries and reflections he became 
tolerably acquainted with the Christian and 
Jewish scriptures, the inspiration of which 
he did not fully recognise, or formed only 
vague notions of its nature and character. 

To the Jews he took an aversion on account 
of their venality, intolerance, and pride of 
race. The Christians did not exemplify their 
religion any better than the Jews did theirs ; 
and as he became estranged from the idolatry 
of his fathers, he was increasingly shocked 
by the idolatry of the Christians, and con- 
cluded that theirs could not be the ultimate 
faith of the servants of God in this world. 

Thus reasoning, he became as zealous to I 

overthrow the idolatry of the Christian altars 
as that of the pagan, which once he served 
and finding some to sympathise with him jl. 
his views of the simplicity of worship and 
the unity of God, he conceived the idea of a 
great reformation. So plain did the amount 
of truth he had gathered appear to him, that [ 

he could not believe in any sincere resistance 
to it ; and reasoning like other bigots before 
and since, that he who opposed truth opposed 
God, and ought, to ’ be punished, the doctrine 
of force became an essential part of his 1 

system. He soon found obstacles from pagans, [ 

Jews, and Christians, not to be surmounted | 

without address, and he resorted to policy > 

and pious frauds akin to such as he perceived 
to be so successful in the hands of pagan and 
Christian priests, and Jewish rabbis. Here 
the faithful historian becomes baffled in his 
attempts to discover where sincerity ends 
and imposture begins, and where the strong 
man’s mental vision becomes itself deranged 
in the tumults of his imaginations, his pro- 
jects, and his sufferings. And as success 
crowned his deeds and misdeeds, his sincere | 

iconoclasm, love of justice, and earnest pro- J 

mulgation of fundamental religious truth, f 

become more inextricably mingled with signs I 

of mental aberration, all-devouring ambition, : 

and cunning imposture. ’ 

* Nolands Illustrated History of the War agaimt s 

Husda. Loudon: J. S. Virtue, City Road and Ivy t 

Lane. Dedicated "by pernussion to His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge. 
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It U tliie of writers to treat of tlie Europe and Africa. Everywlicre else, except 
life uf ^^loliaiinned with as much of the mUnm m far m sectarian dillVreiicea divide, the fea- 
theolt^gicum aa would seasiai the keenest tures of Molianiinedan faith and character 
ecclesiastical controversy ; and he is praised, possess a clear identity; in India they are so 
aiid the Koran, which tie professed to gi'v’e modified by caste, and hy the heathenism 
hy inspiration, is lauded as a literary and which holds so tenaciously its position, that 
clliical iiilracle, or he is denounced as an tin- Indo-Mohainmedanism has a distinctive eha- 
mitigated impostor, and his book as a farago racier. The various inroads of the Prophet’s 
of nonsense and fraud. The book, however, follow^ers were followed by extensive efic>rt8 
was very much in character with the man — at proseiytism ; force, guile, and gold, w’ere 
with a man of strong mind, of ambitious all freely used to bring over the heathen to 
enterprise — a religious reformer in a dark Islam; and id! ■were so far successful, that 
age, igmu'ant of the C»ospel, willing to do a multitudes joined, bearing into their new 
siipposed good by deceptive means, feigning circle of rtdigicuis fellowship the love, and, as 
an inspiration he did not feel, and fancying far as possible, the practice of their ok! super- 
an inspiration that was not real. Thus eon- stitions. The rcRiilt has been that while the 
stitiited and aotnated, he propounded, as the iMohammedau and heathen populations hate 
Iioiik of a lU'ophet, that wiiieh was only the one another, and the monettheism of the fol- 
dream or the device* of a fanatie. It is liktdy kwvera of the Prophet is rigid and uncompro- 
thiit Jewish and Cdirktian aid were afforded miaing, they yet adopt castes and customs 
him in its composition, and that aid none of that are Brahminical, and %vhitdi give to the 
the best He succeeded among an imagina- social life of the fndo-lMohammedans peeu- 
tive people by the overwhelming force of his liarities of character very dissimilar from 
imagination, among a simple people hy the those of their fellow’-disciplea elsew^here. 
amazing directness of Ms object, among a The Patans and Affghans retain the simpler 
brave people by his unexampled intrepidity, and sterner service of the old faith, but in 
amongst a roving people by his passion for Southern Hindoostan so strong a leaven of 
adventure, and in a superstitious and ignorant pagan custom has insinuated itself into the 
age by the display of superior knowledge social life of Mohammedans, that but for their 
and more sacred pretensions than other men, pure theism they might be mistaken for 
and withal by a deep sympathy with the Hindoos. The festivals of Mohammedan 
current prejudices of his race and of huma- India strikingly illustrate this ; no Turk, or 
uity. He taught that Moses v:aB a prophet, even Afghan, would take part In scenes of' 
the forerunner of Christ, and Christ a pro- such levity. Even fasts and solemnities (so- 
phet, the forerunner of himaelf; ho supposed, called) assume much of the ■wild and exube- 
or affected to believe, that he wms the pro- rant gaiety which characteriBCs the festivals 
inised Comku'ter — the Paraclete foretold by of the Hindoos. Proces.Hions, garlands, pyro- 
Christ as the teacher of all things, and the technic displays, Ac,, mark these occasions, 
conaummator of divine revelation. The boat processiouB on the Canges by night 

The ecclesiastical system of hlohammed is are scenes of remarkable beauty and bois- 
simple. Other religions are tolerated, this is terous mirth. On these occasions rafts are 
established. It is a religion without a priest- towed along, bearing fantastic palaces, towers; 
hood ; no sacrifices bleed "within its temples, pagodas, triumphal arches, all hung with 
and no altars are reared. Its ministers are brilliant lamps, while rockets shoot up in 
rulers and doctors ; they govern the faithful glittering flight, and the rufSed waters gleam 
according to the Koran, offer devotions, and in the broken reflections of the many-coloured 
instruct. Within the mosque all believers lamps and artificial flres. The Hindoos 
may pray, even aloud, but only believers crowd the river’s bank, utter their joyous 
must enter. To proselyte to the true faith is acclamations, heat their rude drums, and 
a virtue, if disdain for the infidel does not express their excited sympathy.^ It is the 
operate as a bar to the effort. To abandon political action, and what they deem cere- 
the true faith is sacrilege, and its penalty monial uncleanness of the Islamites, that 
death. Even the proselyte who apostatizes excite in the high caste Hindoos repugnance 
dies. to Mohammedans. Where the latter, by 

The social condition of the peo^de who conformity to caste, and adoption of Hindoo 
profess it is formed by their religion and customs, relax their antipathies to Hindooism, 
their political institutions, as, indeed, is the even the Brahmins give a certain countenance 
case with all nations, whatever their creed. to their religious rites, especially their festivals. 
The Mohammedans of India differ very Whatever of their general character the Mo- 
much from their brethren in W'estern and hammedans of India have lost, they retain the 
I^^orthern Asia, as well as from those ml * Missionary reports. 
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fierce intolerance wMcli tliey every wliere 
else exliibit, and the desire to attain power as 
a religions dnty, By means no matter how 
repulsive and sanguinary. Tyrants every- 
where, they are in India as despotic as the 
genins of their creed might he supposed to 
make them, and their history on every stage 
exhibits them. 

Besides heathens and Mohammedans, there 
are Jews in India. The Beni -Israel consti- 
tute an interesting class. They are a rem- 
nant of the ten tribes carried away in the 
great and final captivity. They are, how- 
ever, too inconsiderable in number or influ- 
ence to require notice at any length in this 
place. 

There are Christians of various oriental 
sects among the population of the peninsula. 
Most of these hold opinions obscured by* 
superstition. There are Armenian, Copt, 
and Syrian Christians. The last-named are 
most numerous, and allege themselves to he 
disciples of St. Thomas the apostle. 

There are many Roman Catholics among 
the natives, in the portions of the country 
where the Portuguese and French settled. 
The Jesuits of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries put forth extraordinary efforts to 
make proselytes. Many of their modes of 
procedure were most praiseworthy ; they 
studied the languages of the people with 
indefatigable industry, and exposed them- 
selves fearlessly to the climate, and to every 
hardship necessary to their great task. Some 
of their proceedings cannot be too much cen- 
sured. They pretended to be Brahmins of 
the highest caste, having in their own coun- 
try enjoyed the religion of the Vedas. They 
accordingly assumed the dress and modes of 
living of the Suniassi,” the most perfect 
order of the Brahmins in those days, and 
united with them in ceremonies which no 
enlightened and honest conscience could 
allow its possessor to participate. Where 
guile failed, force was resorted to, and the 
history of the inquisition at Goa is as hor- 
rible as that of Juggernaut at Orissa,— -at all 
events, when we recollect that the cruel and 
sanguinary deeds done in connection with 
the former were in the name of the all-mer- 
ciful Saviour. The native Roman Catholic 
population, except at Pondicherry, where 
they are under the instruction of enlightened 
French priests, is as degraded as that of the 
Mohammedans and heathens. The Portu- 
guese erected many fine churches, the ruins of 
which alone remain. At Goa, Bassein, Ohaul, 
and various other places, extensive ruins of 
this description exist. Dr, Taylor affirms 
tliat such remains at Bassein are comparable 
to those of Pompeii. 

VOL. I. 


The early Protestant missionaries do not 
appear to have been very successful, but they 
refrained from all deceptive methods, such as 
the Jesuits adopted to make proselytes. The 
Dutch, however, although they avoided the 
affectation of sympathy with the Brahmins, 
which the Jesuits assumed, yet, like them, 
they resorted to persecution, but of a much 
milder form. Bribery, however, they prac- 
tised in common with the Jesuits, Tefnsing 
aB civil offices, however unimportant, to 
natives, unless they submitted to baptism. 
Numbers complied, and made an ostensible 
profession of Christianity for the advantages 
which they derived, but fell away as soon as 
these temporal benefits were withdrawn. A 
writer, who imparts his own religious pre- 
judices into his relation of the missionary 
history of India, remarks with an air of 
triumph — “ The descendants of the Jesuit 
and Presbyterian converts have long since 
disappeared from the land, and are only 
remembered in musty ecclesiastical records.’' * 
To whatever extent this may he true of the 
descendants of the proselytes made by the 
Dutch, it is not correct as to those made by 
the Jesuits, whose numbers are still consider- 
able. 

The first Protestant missionary was sent 
to India in 1705, under the auspices of the 
King of Denmark. He established himself 
at Tranquebar, then a Danish settlement, 
where he founded a church and school, and 
laboured with assiduity and zeal, which were 
attended with partial success. Schwartz, 
and other like-minded men, under the aus- 
pices of Denmark, preached the gospel in 
India, and promoted Christian education, 
with gradually -increasing advantage, during 
the first half of the eighteenth century. At 
the close of that period, Kiemander was em- 
ployed by the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. He established a school at 
Cuddapore, in the presidency of Madras, and 
laboured there for eight years, with some 
fruits attending his ministry; but found that, 
at every step, caste was the grand obstruction 
to the gospel. In 1758, he proceeded to 
Calcutta, and organised there more efficient 
means of conducting his enterprise. In 
1770 he erected a church, and soon had 
several hundred native children, and some 
adults, in attendance. Towards the close of 
the century, William Carey, a native of 
Northamptonshire, a baptist minister, pro- 
ceeded to Calcutta, where he attempted to 
preach the gospel and establish schools; but 
so fierce was the opposition of the East India 
Oonfpany to him, that he was obliged to take 
refuge in Serampore, under the protection of 
* Capper, p. 442. 
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Denmariv — the government of that country 
%vas then more favourable than that of Eng- 
land to religions efiwts for the enlighten- 
ment of the heathen, and Mr. Carey received 
protection, encouragement, and support. Mr. 
Carey being a man of most determined will, 
and believing that he was in the path of duty, 
persevered in his efforts to do good to the 
natives, and to conquer the opposition of the 
East India Company. His educational efforts 
at Seram pore were very successful, and he 
was so upheld by the religious comnmnity in 
England, that the company became partly 
ashamed and partly afraid in connection with 
their hostility to missions, Mr. Carey be- 
came even an influential man at Calcutta, for 
the gifted Marquis of Wellesley was so sen- 
sible of his moral worth, knowledge of India, 
remarkable good sense, and extensive ac- 
quirements, that he appointed the invincible 
missionary to a professorship in the College 
of Fort William, 

At this juncture, the East India Company 
supported the Hindoo idolatry by public 
grants of money, and in every conceivable 
way trimmed to the Brahmins. Even in the 
educational institutions of the company there 
seemed a greater desire to foster the religion 
of the Hindoos than of Christ : happily, such 
a spirit has passed away from that body, but 
it was long and obstinately fostered, and, at 
the period when the Serampore mission ■ 
began its work, and for long after, remained 
in full force. In the year 1793, the renewal 
of the company’s charter came before the 
Houses of Parliament, and a formidable oppo- 
sition to the religious policy of that body was 
organised. Mr. Wilberforce, altliough bigot- 
edly hostile to the repeal of the corporation ; 
and test acts, was a strenuous friend to the 
baptist missions, and to all evangelical efforts 
among the heathen. He succeeded in passing 
a series of resolutions, that missionaries and 
schoolmasters should be provided for tbe 
Christian instruction of the natives of India. 
The resolutions were, how^ever, impracticable. 
They were not cordially supported by the 
religious public of England, nor by the 
“voluntary*' missionary societies. Ail per- 
sons who had an extensive acquaintance with 
India, declared that such measures “went 
too fast and too far,” and would, if practically 
attempted, excite opposition on the part of 
the natives of a formidable character, espe- 
cially as the agents of Roman Catholic 
powers would not fail to represent the move- 
ment to the natives in the light of a forcible 
interference with their religion. These views, 
the want of unanimous support on the part of 
the friends of missions, and the remonstrances 
of the company, caused the government to 


hesitate in adopting such a policy, and the 
resolutions remained in abejniiee. It was 
generally believed that the government 
yielded to the induenee of Mr. Wilberforce 
in the Commons, but never intended to a(‘t 
upon his views. It soon became kmnvn in 
India that the resolutions of \\ ill>erf«)rt^o 
were not to be carried out, and a renewed! 
and tierce persecution against the ^^erampore 
mission was tbe result. Its tracts were 
called in and burnt by order of tlie governor 
in council, who also ]>ro]iihited the printing 
of any books whatever in the Danish settle- 
ments by English subjects. The British 
Christian missionaries \Yere not underston*! 
by the governor or council ; ami tliey might 
as well have sought to prohibit by law tbe 
bloving of the monstions. I’he Seraiuprax* 
mission took no lieed to the interdicts of tiie 
anti-gospel confederacy at Caleutta, ami the 
few Christian ministers in tlmt city imrsiU'd 
their labours with unabated Tiu? go- 

vernor and council became enraged at this 
obstinacy, and prohibited all preaching to the 
natives, and the issuing of all books or tracts 
having a tendency to make proselytes to the 
Christian religion. The conduct of the 
government was more befitting a club of 
atheists, than a council of men professing to be 
Christians. The person then presiding over 
the councils of India was Lord Miiito. He 
was not only the bitter enemy of the exten- 
sion of the Christian religion by even the 
most fair, honourable, and p>olitic means, but 
he was the patron of Hindoo “ laws, litera- 
ture, and religionf’ He %vas a liad piditiciau, 
and a worse Christian. As devil-worship is 
a part of the religion of India, it is no exag- 
geration to say that the noble ioial woubl Imve 
patronised the worHhi|>of thetlevil to pronn.de 
his ill-conceived policy. The government ut 
home was not, however, much nnire honest, 
earnest, or enlightened on religious subjects 
than his lordship: he, on the whole, very 
fairly represented them. 

In 1799, the Serampore mission was re- 
inforced by a fresh accession of missionaries ; 
money, printing-presses, and various otlier 
instrumentality of usefulness were liberally 
sent to it from England, and the edicts of the 
governor -general and his council |iro<iueed 
no more effect upon its plans ami purposes 
than uj>on the waters of the. Indian <U-euiu 
The good work went on, and the moral intiu- 
ence of the friends of the missionarit‘s in 
England became too powerful for the go\'eru- 
ment. In ^813, the consent of parliament 
was obtained for ecclesiastical establishments 
accordingtothe English amLSeottish churches. 
In the reign of William HI. pronnse had been 
made that chaplains should be provided, and 
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ttat tliftj slioiilcl.be Jiistnicted, in. tlie lan- 
guages of . tlie ' people,: in order to facilitate 
tlieir usefoliiess. Tke., government in 1818 
was only retiirning to .t!ie. principles espoused 
a century and a quarter before by tbe hero of 
tlie revolution.: 

The first bisbop of tbe C|mrcb of England 
wlio was appointed In virtue of tbe new order 
of tilings was Dr, Middleton. At tbe close of 
1811 , be accepted aU India as bis diocese. 
On bis arrival there be found fifteen cbap- 
lains in Bengal, twelve in tbe presidency of 
Madras, and five in that of Bombay. He 
immediately appointed an arcbdeacon for 
eacb presidency, and increased tbe number 
of clergymen in them ail. He patronised 
the Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and that for the Propagation of tbe 
Gospel. Under bis auspices a mission college 
was founded in Calcutta. He died on the 
8tb of July, 1822, having laid tbe foundation 
for the modern episcopal church of British 
India. 

It was not difficult to find a suitable suc- 
cessor to Dr. Middleton, altbougb many at 
tbe time believed it impossible. Eminently 
qualified men abounded in England then, as 
now, for any enterprise ; and provided there 
w^ere impartiality in their selection, there could 
be no difficulty in obtaining such. Tbe choice 
fell upon the amiable and gifted Heber, who 
arrived in Calcutta in October, 1828. In 
1824 be proceeded thence on a tour of inspec- 
tion through tbe upper provinces, returning 
by Bombay, Ceylon, and Madras. These 
journeys were of much importance to the 
religious interests of India, as information 
was obtained by wbich subsequent religious 
operations were guided. On April 2, 1826, 
while heated, this remarkable man took a 
cold bath, by which his life \vas suddenly 
terminated. His genius, piety, and useful- 
ness will ever be cberisbed in the memory of 
his country and the church of God. 

Heber \vas succeeded by Dr. Turner, who 
arrived at Calcutta in 1829, and died tbe 
year following. On the 7tb of April, Dr, 
Daniel Wilson, rector of Islington, was ap- 
pointed Bisbop of Calcutta, and reached the | 
sphere of bis labours early in October follow- 
ing. He bad been a man of great popularity 
and usefulness as a parochial minister, and 
the promise which was thus excited as to his 
activity and zeal in India was fulfilled ; he 
laboured for many years, visiting nearly 
every part of India, and, by Ms example and 
wisdom, stimulating and directing tbe zeal, 
not only of the ministers of his own church, 
but of the various other evangelical commu- 
nities, by all of whom he was respected and 
loved. If Dr. Wilson lays down his labours 
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from ill bealth, be will, it is alleged, be suc- 
ceeded by his son, who has also held the 
rectory of Islington since his father’s promo- 
tion to the bishopric of Calcutta. 

When the East India Company’s charter 
was^ altered in 1884, it was arranged that two 
additional bishops should he appointed, one 
for Madras and one for Bombay. Dr. Gorrie, 
the archdeacon of Madras, was nominated to 
that bishopric, after nearly thirty years’ resi- 
dence in India. He held his newly-acquired 
honour scarcely a year, when he died, regret- 
ted by all the European inhabitants, not only 
of the presidency, but of India. Dr. Carr, 
the archdeacon of Bombay, was appointed to 
the new diocese in that presidency: he was 
installed in Eebruaiy, 1888, and resigned 
from ill health in 1851. 

In the arrangements of 1818, it was agreed 
that two clergymen of the Oliurcli of Scot- 
land should he appointed as chaplains in each 
presidency. This number has been since 
increased. 

The renewal of the company’s charter 
opened the way for all Christian missionaries 
in India, for the free circulation of the word 
of God, and of religious tracts and books. 
After forty years’ experience, it has been 
proved beyond controversy that the fears of 
free discussion entertained by the govern- 
ment were groundless, and that good has 
been produced, in proportion as the efforts of 
the missionaries were unconnected with go- 
vernment in any form. As Professor Wilson 
has clearly shown, the natives have no uncon- 
querable jealousy of the voluntary labours of 
missionaries ; it is of the action of government 
in that way that they are invariably jealous 
and vigilant. 

Missionaries now labour unimpeded by 
government in every part of India, and they 
have established educational institutions in 
which the young are trained in the know- 
ledge of Christ. This is the more important, 
as in the schools and colleges instituted by 
government the mention of Christianity is 
prohibited. No hook is allowed within them 
in which ‘ Christ is named. If any of the 
pupils become converts to Christianity they 
are dismissed.^ According to one authority, 
if any officer of a government college pen an 
article for a religious periodical, he is sub- 
jected to censure, perhaps to dismission. It 
is important, however angry the protests of 
many zealous men, that the government 
should refuse to identify itself with prose - 
l lytism; hut if a native, whether in its* col - 
I leges, serving in its army, or numbered 
I among its civil servants, chooses to avow 
Christianity, it is unjust to lay him therefore 
* Government Bdzwation in India, by W. KniglitoB, A.M* 
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under disqualifications. While the censors 
of the East India Company a-re eager to fix 
upon it the consequences of any error in its 
regulations to secure the appearance and 
reality of impartiality to the natives^ they 
omit to show the many instances in which, of 
late years, missionary societies have been 
favoured and aided by the company, even at 
the hazard of a charge of partiality from 
other quarters. This has been more particu- 
larly the case in connection with the missions 
of the Established Church : the aid afforded 
to the Church ^lissionary Society in their 
educational efforts among the Santals is an 
instance. Soon after the suppression of the 
Santal insurrection of 1856, the director of 
instruction in Bengal addressed a letter to the 
corresponding committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in Calcutta, stating tliat the 
government were willing to give liberal 
assistance for the establishment of schools 
among the Santals, if the society would un- 
dertake their establishment and management. 
The corresponding committee accepted the 
offer. After various communications respect- 
ing the proposed plan, the secretary to the 
government of India officially announced to 
the society, under date of November 28th, 
1856, the principle upon which all such 
grants would be made ; and the communica- 
tion furnishes a complete refutation of the 
alleged hostility of the company to the reli- 
gious education of the natives. What the 
company protests against is, even the sem- 
blance of proselytism in the government 
schools. 

** The governor-general in council, viewing 
the proposed measure as a grant-in-aid to a 
missionary body for the secular education of 
an uncivilised tribe, considers it entirely in 
accordance with the views expressed in the j 
honourable court’s despatch of the 19th of 
July, 1854:, and differing in degree only, not 
in Mnd, from the grants already made to 
individual missionaries for like purposes with 
the honourable court’s full approbation and 
sanction. His lordship in council is of opi- 
nion that if the Church Missionary Society, 
or if any respectable person or body of per- 
sons, undertakes to establish good schools 
among the Santals, the government is bound 
to render very liberal assistance, in proportion 
to the extent to which the work may be 
carried, subject only to the inspection of the 
officers of the education department, and upon 
the condition that the government in no way 
interferes with the religious instruction given, 
and that the expense of such instruction is 
borne by those who impart it. His lordship 
in council accordingly sanctions the proposed 
scheme as a wise and perfectly legitimate 


application of 'the 'principle of graiitsdii-alil, 
and authorises the lieutenaiit-go'vernor to 

carry it out forthwith.” 

The efforts of several of the missionary 
societies to commit the company to a course 
wdiich the natives would regard as one of 
official proselytism have been frequent. >^ue]i 
a coxirse the people of England are not pre- 
pared to support. The company goes as far 
as public opinion in England w'ould justify, 
as the above official letter show's. That the 
conduct of the company in this matter is 
appreciated by the religious community of 
India attached to the Church of England is 
evident from the elmrge delivered by the 
Bishop of Madras, September 29th, 1856 : — 
“The government granta-in-aid’ will of 
great service to the caxise of missions. Wluni 
it is considered that there are little less than 
tw’enty thousand young people under religious 
'mstniction, and how much the soeietie.a are 
crippled for w*ant of means in imparting a 
thoroughly good education to these young 
people, I think you will agree with me that 
it will indeed be a seasonable and happy 
help.”* 

As soon as freedom of missionary effort 
was recognised, many societies sent forth 
labourers into the vast field. The following 
is a list of the principal associations for this 
purpose 

The Society for the Propagation of the 0O8pel. 

; The Church Missionary Society. 

The London Missionary Society, 
i The Baptist Missionary Society. 

The General Ba])tist Missionary Society. 

. The Scotch Church Missionary Sciciety. 

The Free Church of St'otland Missionary Society. 

The 'Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

The American Missionary Stancty. 

The German Missionary Society. 

Dr. Cooke Taylor thus describes the clni- 
racteristics of the labourers, and their labours : 
— “The chief characteristic of the mission- 
aries is the love of maximising and belauding 
all their own efforts, in order to secure the 
advantages of their position. Yet their suc- 
cess as preachers is not great, for it is difficult 
to induce the natives to adopt the systems of 
men who have no principle in common with 
themselves. The natives stand aloof, or if 
they approach the European padre, it is to 
receive a present-— a bribe — or some particle 
of instruction on points of wiiich they were 

previously ignorant.” 

Very seldom has a more unjust verdict 
been pronounced than this upon any men 
honestly engaged in a good w^ork, and 
it can only be reconciled with the integrity 
of Dr. Taylor hy supposing that he had given 
very inadequate attention to the subject upon 
* Church Missionaiy Record, Jnlf, 
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wMcli lie tlitis so decidedly pronounced. 
That there have been agents of soBie of the 
societies who effected little in India, and who 
clung to their positions there because they 
would never have obtained an equally respec- 
table ministerial position at home, is, unhap- 
pily, certain. That such men should he 
tempted to colour their reports to the home 
directories is natural. No one will deny that 
this has occurred many times dtiring the 
labours of the last halt- century. But that it 
should have occurred so seldom is surprising, 
and that it should at all occur hereafter, is 
next to impossible, from the number in the 
field, the mutual contact of the agents of dif- 
ferent societies and sects, and the absolute 
certainty that the press of India would detect 
and expose ' misrepresentations, of any ■ kind. 
To describe as *‘ the chief characteristic of 
the missionaries'’ a desire to belaud them- 
selves or their labours — ^to distort or mis- 
state them in any vcay — is as gross a slander 
as ever was written by one who attained the 
reputation of impartiality. Many missionaries 
in India have taken too desponding a view of 
things. It has actually been “the chief cha-^ 
racteristic of the missionaries ” sent there to i 
minimise, not to “ maximise "—adopting Dr. | 
Taylor's own phraseology. A careful perusal i 
of 33Qdssionary letters and statements will prove | 
this. The compilation of the home reports 
does not rest with the missionary, hut with 
committees and secretaries in London ; the 
missionary does not determine how few or 
how many of his own letters shall he given 
to the pxiblic, nor what extracts from any 
letter may he given or withheld. No doubt 
the peculiar constitution of the man, or his 
view of things on the whole,- will influence a 
secretary in making these selections. He may 
deem it necessary to exclude the less hopeful 
views of his correspondent in the field of 
work, and in Ms own more sanguine tempera- 
ment select the more buoyant anticipations of 
the faithful labourer for the perusal of the 
members of the society. But the charge 
would not he just as against societies any 
more than as against missionaries, that there 
existed a disposition to give a false colour- 
ing, for venal or other personal purposes, 
to the experiences gleaned in the scene of 
religious effort. A perusal of the reports of 
all the societies engaged in the noble cause will 
leave with any impartial man the conviction 
that the charge of Dr. Taylor, reiterated by 
so many others, is without foundation in fact* 
The amount of effort put forth by the 
religious societies previous to the revolt is a, 
subject of great interest, not only to the 
Christian Church, hut to the political and 
commercial world, influenced as governments 


and as^ commerce must ever be by the moral 
condition of the governed 

The fifty -seventh report of the Church 
Missionary Society for Africa and the East 
affords the following interesting statistics 

BOMBAY AND WESTEEN INDIA MISSION * 

MISSIOH ESTABLISHMENT. 

18 Ordained European Missionaries. 

4 Ordained Native Missionaries. 

2 European Catechists and TeacEers. 

1 European Female Teacher. 

2 East- Indian Teachers. 

5 Native Catechists and Eeaders. 

26 Native Assistants and Teachei-s. 

At Nasik there is a native Christian colony 
and an industrial institution. Several young 
natives of education have been converted, 
and are disposed to be useful to their fellow- 
countrymen. 

SUMMAEX or THE BOMBAY AND WESTEKN INDIA 


MISSION. 

Stations 6 

Communicants 78 

Native Christiana . , , 260 

Schools, including the Eobert-Money School . 28 

Scholars 1780 


CADCUTTA AND NORTH INDIA MISSION, f 

MTSSION ESTABLISHMENT. 

45 Ordained European Missionaries. 

1 Ordained Native Missionary. 

6 European Catechists and Teachers. 

2 European Female Teachers. 

6 East-Indian Catechists and Teachers, 

83 Native Gatachists, 

66 Native Scripture- Readers. 

307 Native Teachers and Schoolmasters. 

26 Native Schoolmistresses. 

Th^ North India mission field occupies the 
greatest extent of country, and numbers the 
largest staff of European missionaries of any 
of the society’s missions. The distance be- 
tween its extreme stations is fifteen hundred 
miles ; but by the wonderful facilities of 
modern intercommunication the whole district 
will soon be traversed in a few days, as a 
message is even now sent in a few minutes. 

SUMMAKY OF THE CALCUTTA AND NOBTH INDIA 
MISSION, 


Stations 27 

Communicants . . * . • • 1119 

Native Christians 7409 

Seminaries and Schools 119 

Seminarists and Scholars . 7027 


MADRAS AND SOOTH INDIA MISSION.! 

MISSION ESTABLISHMENT. 

‘ 33 Ordained European Missionaries. 

3 Ordained East-Indian Missionaries. 


* European missionaries first arrived in 1820. 
f European missionaries first arrived in 1816. 
% European missionaries first arrived in 1814. 
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15 OrMBed Native Missionaries. ' , , 

8 European Catechists and Teachers. 

2 European Printers and Agents. 

2 European Female Teachers, 

8 East-Indian Catechists and Teachers. 

2 EasMndian Female Teachers, 

‘TO Native Catechists. 

171 Native Scripture- Headers. 

874 Native Teachers and Schoolmasters. 

106 Native Schoolmistresses. 

The statistical tables of the South India 
^nission at the dose of the j^ear 1856 exhibited 
a very gratifying result; while there was a 
steady increase in the nnmher of the baptised 
converts, and in the number of communicants, 
there had also been a large accession of more 
than two thonsand to the number of those 
wild had renonneed idolatry, and placed 
themselves niuler Christian instruction. The 
wliale numlier of converts, baptised and nn- 
baptised, had risen from 38,121 to 35,Th9. 
The communicants had increased from 5201 
to 5344. In the number of school children 
there had been a small decrease, from 11,617 
to 11,204, in consectuence of the introduction 
of fees. 

st'M:MAay or tub madras and south India mission. 

Stations 27 

Communicaiits .... 5,344 

Seminaries and Schools 451 

Seminarists and Scholars 11,060 

Natives under Christian instruction — 

Baptised 23,898 

Unbaptised. ....... 12,401 

35,799 

■ CEYLON MISSION.* 

MISSION ESTABLISHMENT. 

9 Ordained European Missifmaries, 

2 Ordained Native Missionaries. 

3 European Catechists and 'reachers. 

81 Native Catechists. 

4 Native Scripture- Readers. 

78 Native Teachers and Schoolmasters. 

28 Native Sehoolmistresaes. 

SUMMARY or THE CEYLON MISSION. 


Stations 7 

Communicants 364 

Schools, including Cotta Institution ... 87 

Seminarists and Scholars 2969 

Native Christians 2344 


The London Missionary Society, chiefly 
sustained and served by congregationalists, 
was among the earliest in the path of mis- 
sionary labour, and selected India as one of 
the fields of its benevolent enterprise. At 
present its efforts there may be statistically 
represented by the following statement : — 

NORTHERN INDIA. 


Churches 8 

Communicants . 200 


* European missionaries first arrived in 1818. 
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luvenile Bay and Boarding Schools, and other 
. Edncational Institutions . 2S 

■Scholars receiving 'Education in the Society’s 

Sem'lnaries ... . . '2211 

PENINSULAR INDIA, 

ChiHches 12 

Commimicants .551 

Schools, .'io' 

Scholars. ............. . ..4118 ■■ .■ „ 

TEATANCOKE.' , 

Cimrehes , 7 

Comiimiiicants . . . , . ■ 

■ Schools'. ... '.'211 ■ . 

Scholars. ....... ..... 7000 


The missionaries are not quite so numerous 
as the chiirehes, hut ministers and native 
teachers, computed toget iier, eousiderald}’ 
exceed tlie memliers of such Christian assciu- 
biies. The society, by its constitution, cannot 
receive, governiueat Bup|)ort even fur its edu- 
cational agencies, but individual members of 
the government have been its lilieral contri- 
butors. Mr. Colvin, late governor of the 
north-west provinces, was a supporter of the 
schools at Benares, and Lord Harris, the 
governor of Madras, presided at the last 
annual examination of the society’s educa- 
tional institution in the capita! of that presi- 
dency. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society conducts 
important operations in India. According to 
its last annual report, it extensively employs 
native Christians as catechists, and even as 
ministers. 

The Baptists, as previously shown, were 
the first British missionaries to devote atten- 
tion to India. Smaller in numliers, and weaker 
in resources than tlie great bodies wliuse 
labours are shown in the foregoing tables, 
they do not employ so many agents as either 
of them; but their work has been most ho- 
nourable ; they bravely pioneered the way for 
others, and the names of Carey and Marsh- 
man (father-in-law of the gallant Havelock of 
Lucknow) win ever be held in honour as 
amongst the best benefactors of India. 

The Scottish missionary societies are also 
inferior in resources to the great English 
societies ; but Dr. Duff and other eminent men 
have gone forth from them, and rendered great 
service to the cause of Christian education. 

The churches of the United States of 
America have been also zealous in efforts to 
extend the gospel in India. The Presbyte- 
rian board of foreign missions alone has thirty 
missionaries there, and several hundred native 
families are attached to their communion in 
the north -Yvest provinces. 

For a considerable number of years, ver- 
sions of the Bible, and of portions of tbe Bible, 
in the various languages and dialects of India 
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liave Been in cimilation, and lately, renewe.d 
and vigorous exertion lias Been put fortB 
to secure correct translations By men eminent 
in tlieir reputation for knowledge of these 
languages. The following is the society’s 
report as to the auxiliaries in India, and 
the iiiimBer of copies which each has distri- 
buted " ' ' . , 


Calcutta Bible Society, instituted 1811 . 919,350 

Serampore Missionaries. 200,000 

North India Bible Society, at Agra, in- 

■ 'stitiited 1845 ■ '.75,528 


Madras Bible Society, instituted 1820 . . 1,028,996 

Bombay Bible Society, instituted 1813 . 222,718 

Colombo Bible Society, instituted 1812, 

with various Branches in Ceylon .. 42,605 

Jaffna Bible Society , . . . . . . . . ... 113,115 

The Religious Tract Society has sent 
gratuitoiiBly, or sold at reduced prices, copies 
of works in the various languages of India, 
which are supposed to be written on subjects 
most calculated to draw the attention of the 
natives to the great themes of the Christian 
religion. It is remarkable that all these ' 
societies work in the most complete harmony. 
British, Americans, and Germans, whatever 
their nationality ; churchmen and dissenters,- 
Rlpiscopalians, Presbyterians, Oongregation- 
alists, Metbodists, whatever their sect, are 
one in spirit for the great work of evange- 
lising the heathen. That an extensive in- 
fluence is being produced is obvious to all 
observers capable of forming an opinion. 
Many of the natives are beginning to inquire ; 
and there are symptoms in the decay of old ; 
institutions, that the cumbrous fabrics of idol- 
atry are beginning to give way. Ohristianity 
is operating among them in two ways; it 
exhibits its own glorious life amidst the de- 
cadence of antique idolatries, they grow old, 
and are stricken by the touch of ever -chang- 
ing time, while Ohristianity puts forth the 
vitality and vigour of perennial youth; and 
while it is itself lifefnl, and healthful as it 
is heautiful, it is gradually contributing to 
the decay of all the old superstitions that yet 
stand in ponderous and gloomy magnitude 
around it. The beautiful banyan -tree grows 
and thrives amidst ruins, the dilapidation 
of which it hastens ; flourishing in its 
bloom above the time -smitten temple or 
pagoda, it strikes its roots beneath their foun- 
dations, and at last brings the proud trophies 
of past ages in rubbish around it. Such will 
be the history of Christianity in India. The 
idol-cars and temples will be shattered, and 
known only in the memory of the mischiefs 
they created, while the imperishable truth of 
God triumphs. It is the decree of God for 
India and for every land, ^^Magna e$ti veritas 
pr<'valehitj^ 


LANaUAGES, IITEEATBIIE, &c. 

The languages of India are numerous, 
and in the hill countries, among the wild 
and hut partially subdued ttrihes already 
noticed, those spoken are scarcely known to 
Europeans. There are no hooks extant in 
those tongues, nor are they even organised, 
their character and construction being as little 
known to intelligent Indians as to English. 

The ancient language of India, at all events 
of the prevailing race, was Sanscrit, which, as 
all scholars are aware, is one of the most 
ancient in the world. It is probably as old as 
the date of the confusion of tongues at Babel. 
Prom the Sanscrit the Indo-European family 
of languages is mainly derived. The lan- 
guages of son them India are not, however, 
derived from that stock. The Tamil is sup- 
posed to be the oldest of these. There are 
Sanscrit derivatives in them all, hut not to a 
great extent. The great antiquity of the 
Sanscrit may be illustrated by the circum- 
stance that the Hymns of the Eigveda are 
asserted by the great Sanscrit scholar. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, to have been written at least 
fifteen centuries prior to the Christian era, 
so they may be even as ancient as the writings 
of Moses. A more complete and compre- 
hensive study of the languages of India and 
the neighbouring countries is a desideratum 
not only for the enrichment of philological 
learning, but as important to ethnological 
inquiry. One of the greatest of living philo- 
sophers has written : — Languages comparedl 
together, and considered as objects of the 
natural history of the mind, and when sepa- 
rated into families according to the analogies 
existing in their internal structure, have be- 
come a rich source of historical knowledge ; 
and this is probably one of the most brilliant 
results of modern study in the last sixty or 
seventy years. Prom the very fact of their 
being products of the intellectual force of 
mankind, they lead us, by means of the ele- 
ments of their organism, into an obscure dis- 
tance, unreached by traditionary records. 
The comparative study of languages shows us 
that races now separated by vast tracts of 
land are allied together, and have migrated 
from one common primitive seat ; it incflcates 
the course and direction of all migrations, and 
in tracing the leading epochs of development, 
recognises, by means of the more or less 
changed structure of the language, in the 
permanence of certain forms, or in the more 
or less advanced destruction of the formative 
system, race has retained most nearly 

the language common to all who had emi- 
grated from the general seat of origin.”* 

* Oo67ro^: Otte’s translatiop, vol. ii, J).47X. 
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Of tb 3 three distinct families into whicli 
the languages of the world are divided by 
pbEologists— the Semitic, the Japhetic, or 
Indo - European (called also Iranian and 
Arian), and the Hamitic — the Sanscrit is 
identified with the second. Most profound 
philologists concur in deriving these three 
families of languages from a common origin, 
which is supposed to be lost. The Chevalier 
Bunsen describes the Iranian stock,’' or 
family @f languages, as having eight more or 
less extensive branches. The first and most 
ancient he considers to be the Celtic; the 
second, the Thracian or Illyrian; the third, 
the Armenian; the fourth, the Iranian or 
Arian ; the fifth, the Greek and Roman ; 
the sixth, the Sclavonic. 

The class to which the most eminent lan- 
guages of India and Persia belong is, accords 
ing to the chevalier, only fourth on the list as 
to antiquity. His remarks on this subject 
are as interesting as appropriate. ‘‘The 
fourth formation we propose to call the Arian, ^ 
or the Iranian, as presented in Iran proper. 
Here we must establish two great subdivi- 
sions : the one comprises the nations of Iran 
proper, or the Arian stock, the languages of 
Media and Persia. Its most primitive repre^ 
sentative is the Zend. We designate by this 
name both the language of the most ancient 
cuneiform inscriptions (or Persian inscriptions 
in Assyrian characters) of the sixth and fifth 
century, b.o., and that of the ancient parts of 
the Zend-Avesta, or the sacred books of the 
Parsees, as explained by Burnouf and Lassen. 
We take the one as the latest specimen of the 
western dialect of the ancient Persian and 
Median (for the two nations had one tongue), 
in its evanescent state, as a dead language ; 
the other as an ancient specimen of its eastern 
dialect, preserved for ages by tradition, and 
therefore not quite pure in its vocalism, hut 
most complete in its system of forms. The 
younger representatives of the Persian lan- 
guage are the Pehlevi (the language of the 
Sassanians) and the Pazend, the mother of 
the present, or modern Persian tongue, which 
is represented in its purity by Perdusi, about 
the year 1000 [of our era]. The Pushtu, or 
language of the Affghans, belongs to the same 
branch. The second subdivision embraces 
the Arian languages of India, represented by 
the Sanscrit and its daughters.'’ f 

Dr. Max Muller considers the languages 
which are spoken by many of the nations 
around India as derived from the Chinese. 
He describes the Tartaric branch as having 

* He uses the words Ariau and Iranian both in a 
generic and specific sense. 

t Outlines of the JPhilosophy of Universal History 
ajp filed to Lang mg e mid vol. ii. p. 6. 
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spread in a northern, and the Bhotya in a 
southern direction : /Hhe former spreading 
through Asia towards the European penin- 
sula, and the seats of political civilisation ; 
the latter tending toward the Indian penin- 
sula, and encircling the native land of the 
Brahmanic Arians.” Upon this the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen observes :■ — The study of the 
Tibetan or Bhotya language, and that of the 
Burmese, offers the nearesl link between 
the Chinese and the more recent formations ; 
but even a comparison of Sanscrit roots is 
indicated by our method. For it is the cha- 
racteristics of the noblest languages and 
nations, that they preserve most of the 
ancient heirlooms of humanity, remodelling 
and universalising it at the same time with 
productive originality.” 

The Sanscrit is exceedingly perfect, and, 
at the time of the invasion of Alexander the 
Great, was spoken by a large proportion of 
the people, certainly by all the superior 
classesi. The naniBS of places and objects, 
handed down by the Greeks, are all of San- 
scrit origin. It is that in which the Brah- 
minicalhooks are written. Sir William Jones 
considered it the most finished of all the dead 
languages, more complete, copious, and re - 
fined than either Latin or Greek. 

The Pali is the sacred language of the 
Buddhists. The Sanscrit and Pali have been 
frequently represented as hearing a relation 
to one another, similar to that which the Greek 
and Latin now do in Europe. 

The chief languages of India derived from 
the Sanscrit are — -■ ^Bengali, Assamese, Orissan, 
andTirhutiya, spoken in the eastern provinces ; 
hTepalese, Cashmiri, and Doguri, prevailing 
in the north ; Punjabi, Multani, Sindi, Kutchi, 
Guzerati, and Kuiikuna, found on the western 
side; Bikanera, Marwara, Jayapura, Udaya- 
pura, Haruli, Braja Bhaka, Malavi, Bundelak- 
handi, Maghada, and Mahratta, all spoken in 
the south.” In the central provinces the 
Hinduwee is the parent of a class of dialects, 
provincial and local, such as the Menwa and 
other dialects of Rajpootana ; Mahratta is the 
vernacular in the whole of Candleish, Aurun- 
gahad, and some remote districts into which it 
was introduced by the incursions of the Mah- 
rattas. Hindustanee is the principal of the 
Hinduwee family of dialects, and it is sx>okexi 
throughout the whole of Northern India, and 
j generally by those even who use more fre- 
quently some provincial or local dialect. The 
languages in Southern India, not derived 
from the Sanscrit, are, as to their origin, 
subjects of keen discussion among philologists. 
It is contended by many -who have given 
much attention to the philosophy of language, 
that they are not derivable from any existing 
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language. Tlie Tamil is tlie Yeniacular in tlie 
Carnatic; tlie Teloogoo prevailing coastwise 
from liladras to Orissa ; Kamata (or Canarese) 
extending* from the Basin of tlie upper Oa- 
very to the j\Iangera arm of , the' Godavery ; 
Tniuva on the Canara coast; and hlalayalim 
along the' coast from Canara ho Gape Co- 
morin, and is commonly called the Malabar 
tongue. 

The Prahrit, which appears to have heen 
the first corruption of the Sanscrit, is a dead 
language ; there is a Prakrit literature as well 
as a Sanscrit, and it is popularly more I'ead, 
But the Brahmins cultivate acquaintance mox'e 
intimately with the parent language. 

The literature of India is interesting. 
Beside the sacred Books in the Sanscrit and 
Prakrit, there are poems of considerable value, 
sacred and heroic epics, and hymns to the 
deities. Concerning the poetry of the Hin- 
doos, oriental scholars difier very much in 
their estimate : some praising them as rival- 
ling the works of Homer ; others describing ' 
them as ornate and tasteless, abounding in 
vapid thoughts and puerile repetitions. Some 
of the specimens translated into English de- 
serve a higher reputation than Mr. Colehrooke 
and others are disposed to concede ; nor are 
there wanting passages of exquisite beauty, 
wiitten with rhetorical efiect and artistic 
arrangement. 

There are few translations of the choice 
works of Indian literature in the English 
language. The French, Germans, Italians, 
Russians, and even the modern Greeks, have 
translations of various productions of merit, 
originally written in the old tongue of India, 
of which there is no English translation. 
There are many scraps, and detached por- 
tions of these works, in various periodicals 
published in Calcutta and Bombay, but the 
government of India has done scarcely any- 
thing to promote in England a knowledge of 
Indian literature. The Honourable East 
India Company throws the blame of this 
neglect upon the royal government. The 
Board of Control, it is alleged, has system- 
atically opposed all pecuniary outlay for such 
purposes, England is indebted to the enter- 
prise of individuals for what she knows of 
Sanscrit literature, and to no one more than 
Professor Wilson. 

There are two great epic poems in the 
Sanscrit which have obtained the praise of 
oriental scholars — the Rama Yana and the 
Maliabharat. Rama was son of the King of 
Oude, and possessed of extraordinary phy- 
sical strength and audacious courage. His 
wife, Sita, was abducted by a sorcerer king, 
whose kingdom was the island of Ceylon. 
Rama, having formed an alliance with Hanu- 


man, chief of the monkeys, made war upon 
the sorcerer; they constructed a bridge of 
a miraculous nature across the sea from the 
peninsula to Ceylon. Over this, the allied 
Hindoos^ and monke^^s being joined by celes- 
tial spirits, proceeded, and attacked the sor- 
cerer and his army of demons with complete 
success. Marvellous achievements \vere ne- 
cessary to this triumph, and these are narrated 
with so much power in some places, and pue- 
rility in others, that it might be doubted 
whether it w’as not the work of various 
minds. 

The drama is better known to the English 
literary public than other portions of Hindoo 
litei'atnre. The learned librarian of the India- 
Honse has translated several of the best 
specimens. The chief piece, Saeoutala, was 
trmislated by Sir William Jones. The num- 
ber of the dramatic compositions knowm to us^ 
does not exceed sixty. Some of these are of 
very ancient date, and some are modern. It 
wnuld appear that each play wms performed 
but once — on occasion of some great festival-— 
in the hail or court of a palace ; the people, 
generally, probably from this cause, know 
nothing of this department of their literature, 
the most learned Brahmins being acquainted 
only with certain portions, which do not 
appear to have been remembered for their 
literary merit so much as from circumstantial 
reasons. There is no longer any taste for 
this description of literature among the 
Brahmins. 

Almost all classes of the people are familiar 
with passages from the a Yana, which 
they seem never tired of repeating. This lias 
been adduced as a proof of its great literary 
merits, but the fact arises mainly from the 
sympathy of the native mind with the super- 
stitions, absurdities, and atrocities which are 
the subjects of the poem. 

There are some good pastorals, and a few 
descriptive pieces that have peculiar merits ; 
but generally the specimens of poetry w^hich 
remain, and almost ail of modern composition, 
are devoid of energy, imagination, or deli- 
cacy of taste. 

It is observable that while the Hindoos 
have obtained a character in Europe for gen- 
tleness, or had prior to the late horrible revolt 
acquired such, the passages in their poetic 
works which are chiefly, if not exclusively, 
marked by energy, are those wliich give ex- 
pression to revenge. It would be hardly 
possible to cull from any language more pro- 
found and eager utterances of vengeance than 
may be selected from the Hindoo poetry. 
In one of the dramas, Rakshasa, a Brahmin, 
is thus made to exult in the destruction of 
Nanda: — 
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** *Tis known to all the world 
I vowed the death of Nanda, and I slew him j 
The current of a vow win work its way, 

And cannot be resisted. What is done 
Is spread abroad, and I no more have power 
To stop the tale. Why should I ? Be it known 
The fires of my wrath alone expire. 

Like the fierce conflagration of a forest, 

From lack of fuel, not of weariness. 

The flames of my just auger have consumed 
The branching ornaments of Nanda’s stem. 

Abandoned by the frightened priests and people, 

They have enveloped in a shower of ashes 
The blighted tree of his ambitions conncils ; 

And they have overcast with sorrow’s clouds 
The smiling heaven of those moon-like looks. 

That shed the light of love upon my foes.” 

The spirit of vengeance which fires every 
sentiment, suggests every image, and entwines 
itself in every graceful and delicate turn of 
expression, in this elegant and poetical pas- 
sage, generally pervades the productions of 
Hindoo authors of any ahility. 

The efforts of the government to promote 
the education of the native youth of India 
have been referred to when describing its 
religious condition. It is more than a 
hundred years since the first attempt was 
made, by voluntary Christian benevolence, for 
the education of indigent Christian children 
in India. Out of this effort arose the free 
school of Calcutta. In 1781 Mr. Hastings 
founded the Mohammedan college of Calcutta. 
In 1795 a Sanscrit college was founded at 
Benares, by an act of the imperial parliament. 
The educational efforts of the Baptist mission- 
aries were pursued steadily at Serampore 
during the latter part of the last century, and 
the foundation was laid for subsequent and 
more efficient efforts of the same land. In 
1821 the Hindoo college of Calcutta was 
established. Government grants and indi- 
vidual benevolence contributed to make this 
an institution worthy of the object. A few 
wealthy natives took an interest in the 
undertaking, and one of some celebrity, Ram- 
mohun Roy, became its benefactor. In 1830 
the Rev. Br. Duff, a missionary, opened a 
school or college for the instruction of the 
natives, under the auspices of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. This 
institution professed to give instruction on 
Christian principles, which was not permitted 
in the government college. The friends of 
each censured the other, but both were right 
in the courses respectively adopted. The 
government acted wisely in abstaining from 
all interference in religious matters, thereby 
not only avoiding the jealousy of the natives, 
but the mutual jealousies of different Christian 
(ienominations. Dr. Duff, as the representa- 
tive of a particular religious community, and 
his mission to India being essentially of a 


religious character, acted wisely in basing the 
education imparted upon the Gospel. The 
government at Galcaitta soon after organised 
a general committee of public instruction, 
which did not work so well as was expected. 
In 1832 ‘‘the council of ediicaiion” was ap- 
pointed, instead of the previous committee of 
instruction. The persons composing the 
council were civil officers of high rank, the 
judge of the supreme court, two natives, and 
a paid secretary; the secretary, being the 
officer of the government, really administering 
the department of education, the council 
being merely nominal. The duties imposed 
upon this officer, who was a professor in the 
Hindoo college, physician to the fever hos- 
pital, government book agent, inspector of 
schools, (fee. &c., were so numetous, as to 
throw around his office an air of the ludicrous. 
The impression naturally left upon an impar- 
tial observer was, that the government never 
seriously intended a man with such a multi- 
tude of appointments to do anything ; in fact, 
the secretary of the council appeared to be a 
sort of autocrat, from whose decisions there was 
no appeal. The result was what might be ex- 
pected, very considerable dissatisfaction among 
the professors of the college and the public 
generally. In 1835 Lord William Bentinck 
inaugurated a new educational policy — that 
of encouraging the English language, and 
education mainly, if not exclusively, through 
its medium. This has influenced the cha- 
racter of the instruction communicated in the 
government colleges, so as to revolutionise 
the whole system. The natives do not favour 
the plan; they cling to their vernacular lan- 
guages, or are ambitious of becoming Sanscrit 
scholars, and more conversant with the litera- 
ture of that language. Many are, however, 
desirous of learning English, as opening a 
way to their political advancement. In 1836 
the Mohammedan college of Hadji Mohammed 
Moksin was made available for general in- 
struction. It is delightfully situated bn a 
bank of the Ganges, thirty miles from Cal- 
cutta, and in the midst of a considerable 
population. The system is the same as in 
the chief colleges at Calcutta and Benares. 
About the same time the college at Dacca 
was established. Since then, at Eishnagur, 
Agra, and Delhi, other institutions of a simi- 
lar nature have been founded. Schools have 
also been opened there by government, but 
in many cases too much prominence has been 
given to the English language. There are 
nearly two hundred government educational 
institutions in the Bengal presidency, and the 
north-west provinces connected with it. The 
amount of money expended upon them is not 
far short of £100,000 annually. This includes 
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the medical college of Calcutta, wMch is the 
best managed and most successful in the 
presidency, perhaps in India. 

The educational efforts of the government 
in the Bombay presidency are considerable, as 
compared with the other presidencies and the 
proportion of population. The Elphinstone 
Institution, comprising a college and high and 
low school ; the Grant Medical College ; and 
the Poonah Sanscrit College, — ^are all highly 
respectable, and professors of eminent reputa- 
tion are employed in them. The district and 
village vernacular schools are about two hun- 
dred and fifty in number. About £20,000 
per annum is spent for educational purposes 
in the Bombay presidency. 

Madras is less provided with means of 
superior instruction than the sister presiden- 
cies, so far as government is concerned. 
The University High School in the city 
of Madras, is the only institution where 
education in the English tongue is afforded. 
There are but few vernacular schools in 
the presidency, and scarcely £6000 a year 
is expended for educational purposes. It is, 
however, a pleasing fact, that where the 
government has done least, voluntary effort 
has done most. If in Madras only a few 
thousand pupils receive instruction under 
the patronage of the state, the voluntary reli- 
gious and educational societies have estab- 
lished one thousand schools, and are educating 
one hundred thousand children. Bombay 
has rather less than one hundred voluntary, 
schools, in which there are about six thousand 
five hundred scholars, not quite half the num- 
ber to which the government affords instruc- 
tion in that presidency. Bengal has not 
many more voluntary schools than Bombay, 
but they are better attended, the proportion 
being about three to one. Besides these 
general schools, there are boarding schools 
for the orphans of native Christians, especially 
recent converts, who endure much persecution 
if of the higher castes. 

The education in all these schools is con- 
fined to boys. The nature of the institutions, 
and the habits of the people, confine the 
attendance upon them to male children and 
youths. The prejudice against female educa- 
tion is very strong in the native mind. 
Woman is held in contempt throughout India, 
as in all other heathen countries. In this con- 
temptuous feeling woman herself is acqui- 
escent. The voluntary societies have insti- 
tuted nearly four hundred schools throughout 
India for female children, exclusive of about 
one hundred boarding schools. The females 
in the orphan schools have been generally 
either the daughters of converts, or children 
saved from famine, or from the destruction to 


which female infants are subjected in various 
parts of India. These humane exertions for 
the female population have been chiefly made 
in Southern India, within the presidency of 
Madras. Few efforts have as yet been made 
to impart religions or other intelligence to 
the adult female population : the difficulties 
in the way, arising from oriental jealousy and 
prejudice, are great, yet not altogether insnr- 
monntable. 

The system of education adopted in the 
government schools is obsolete, and the pro- 
gress made by the scholars not very encourag- 
ing. Many of the teachers are natives, and 
few appear to take to their work heartily. 
The same may be said of the native profes- 
sors in the higher schools. Impartiah ob- 
servers have described them as listless, and 
exercising but small beneficial influence. 

Since the introduction of the government 
colleges and high schools, many of the natives 
educated in them have become infidels. It 
would not be very difficult to make a Jain a 
deist, or a Buddhist an atheist ; the Brahmin 
is not so ready a convert to any form of infi- 
delity. The education of the more respect- 
able natives in European knowledge has 
hitherto not improved them much in any 
way, except the acquisition of English, 
French, and a smattering of science. Their 
vanity and assumption of learning would be 
incredible, if not so well attested. The 
merest nonsense is published, by “Young 
Bengal ” especially, as if the creations of un- 
rivalled genius. In a much less degree a 
similar effect is observed upon the pupils of 
the schools, not one in twenty of whom make 
any acquisitions of a solid kind. In the volun- 
tary schools there is this advantage, that the 
elements of the Christian religion are com- 
municated, however little may be received of 
whatever else is taught. 

It is a remarkable fact, that few native 
youths educated in the government colleges 
remain loyal to the government. As all lite- 
rature of a religious complexion is necessarily 
prohibited by the authorities, the young men 
find no access to such ; but infidel books of 
the worst character are obtained, as the libra- 
ries are not regulated with sufficient strin- 
gency in this respect. “Young India,” as 
they leave their Alma Mater, — ^great English 
and French scholars in their own esteem, — are 
generally concealed infidels and open rebels. 
At the various associations of which they are 
members, subjects of discussion are constantly 
selected for the purpose of displaying the 
indignation which they profess to feel that 
foreigners should govern their country. The 
speeches made on these occasions betray the 
most inflated self-conceit, gross ignorance of 
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moral and political pMlosopliy, and a spirit 
and principle tkorongUy adverse to British 
rule. The following graphic sketch by an eye- 
witness will enlighten our readers as to some of 
the causes which operate in rendering of little 
value the school and college system of India : — • 
On any ordinary day the visitor will see, 
on a table in the midst of a small room, one 
of the 'professors* sitting in oriental fashion, 
after the manner of tailors ; his head is bare, 
his shoulders are bare ; the day is hot, and 
the roll of muslin which envelops his body 
out of doors has been removed; the ample 
rotundity of the stomach heaves regularly 
above the muslin folds which encircle the 
loins and thighs. The shaven crown of the 
worthy 'professor,’ and his broad quivering 
back, glow with the heat ; whilst a disciple, 
standing behind him, plies the fan vigorously 
to and fro, and produces a current of wind 
that keeps the huge mass partially cool. 
Around the table are squatted numbers of 
dirty -looking youths, carefully enveloped in 
their muslin dresses, as prescribed by the 
rules, and droning, one by one, over a manu- 
script page, which is handed from one to 
another in succession. The majority are 
dozing, and well they may, for it is sleepy 
work — the same verses nasally intoned by 
one after another with unvarying monotony, 
and doubtless with similar errors. The 'pro- 
fessor ’ seldom speaks, for he too is dozing 
heavily on the table, anxiously awaiting the 
bell that is to release him to liberty and 
dinner. The same scene is being repeated 
in other similar rooms, where other 'profes- 
sors’ are similarly dozing and teaching, and 
other youths similarly shut up from the light 
of God’s sun, which shines without ; and of 
his spirit, which should shine within them.” 

The newspapers and other periodicals 
printed in the native languages are con- 
ducted in a manner in perfect keeping with 
the state of "Young India,” as above de- 
scribed. Furious and bitter attacks upon 
the government are circxilated through such 
media all over the land. These seldom 
possess satire, for which the native mind does 
not seem to have relish or capacity; in- 
deed, so little are the people generally capa- 
ble of comprehending it, that the keenest 
satire upon their own gods and super- 
stitions are listened to with imperturbable 
gravity, and treated as if serious argumenta- 
tions. The false statements, appeals to the 
pride of race, and to the superstitious feeling 
of the people, — with which the infidel writers 
themselves had no sympathy, — which have 
appeared in the vernacular press, did much 
to sow suspicion in the minds of the soldiery, 
-and to inflame the passions and ambition of 


the native princes, preparing both for the 
revolt which has recently poured such a tor- 
rent of disorder and havoc over the country. 
Whatever administrative alterations may be 
effected in India resulting from that event, a 
radical change in the system of education 
ought to he among the most prominent 

Happily, there is a new native literature 
now springing up, which, although it may 
not as yet have had time to work much good, 
is, like leaven, silently and gradually oper- 
ating in the mass. The Religious Tract 
Society has issued various works, prepared 
by persons w^ell acquainted with the people, 
and these, distributed in most of the lan- 
guages spoken in the country, are hegiiming 
to be objects of curiosity. The Roman 
character is now adopted in printing these 
works, and persons of great authority in such 
matters maintain that much facility to the 
extension of knowledge will result from the 
plan. The experiment has, however, yet to 
be tried ; the benefit expected is doubtful. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society, like 
the Tract Society, is diffusing knowledge 
through the medium of the vernacular lan- 
guages, making the sacred Scriptures a stan- 
dard hook in every tongue. Dr. Yates’ 
version of the Bengalee Bible, with Mr. 
W^enger’s revisions, and a carefully revised 
Hindui version, are now being actively circu- 
lated in Bengal. Last May the printing of 
20,000 copies of the Gospel, in the Hindui- 
Kaithi, ^vas commenced under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. A. Sternberg of Mozutler- 
pore. The Hindui -Nagri Old Testament has 
been completed and issued at Allahabad, by 
the Rev. J. Ow^eii, of the American Presby- 
terian Mission, under the auspices of the 
Agra Bible Society. The Old Testament, in 
Pwo-Karem, is in progress. It is being con - 
ducted by the American missionaries in 
Pegu; a grant of £500 to the object has 
been voted by the London Society. Wliat- 
ever be the character of the education given 
in the existing schools, the people are being 
tauglit to read, and can therefore use the 
books circulated. In view of this fact the 
North India Bible Society issued, a few 
months ago, the following remarkable and 
spirited address : — " Education is making con- 
siderable advance. The people are be- 
coming better able to read our books, and 
we hope more interested in searching into 
our religion. The country is also rapidly 
filling up with missionaries, wRo are the main 
instruments in spreading our books among 
the people. The past year has given us 
considerable accessions, and we have now 
within wliat may he called the hounds of our 
society, about 100 missionaries of various 
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denomiiiations, most of whom will look to 
this society for their supplies. It is also 
gratifying to he able to state, that there are 
scattered over the country an apparently in- 
creasing number of laymen, who are desirous 
of distributing the Bible, and who are fre - 
quently making demands upon our stock. The 
field of our operations also, though already of 
vast extent, is continually widening. During 
the past year, Oude has given to us three 
millions of immortal souls, and the course of 
events shows that it cannot be long before the 
gates of Afghanistan will be thrown open 
for the entrance of the Gospel.” 

The district in which this society operates 
is immense, reaching from the undefined limit 
in the east, where the Bengalee language meets 
the Hindoo, stretching thence across the centre 
of India to the Marathai speaking tribes, and 
thence including Rajpootana to the northern 
bounds of India, comprising a population of 
not less than sixty millions. 

Mr. Hoerule has just finished the revision 
of the Urdu New Testament, in the Arabic 
character. An edition of the New Testa- 
ment in the same language, in the Roman 
character, published in 184:5, has been re- 
vised by Messrs. Mather, Smith, and Leu- 
polt, the original translators. The Bombay 
auxiliary Bible Society has just issued a com- 
plete edition (5000 copies) of the Scriptures 
in the Marathai. Of the Gujarati New Tes- 
tament they have lately issued 6000 copies, | 
and since then 5000 copies of the whole Bible 
in that dialect. 

A gratifying exemplification of the way in 
which the progress of education, and the cir- 
culation of books of a useful character, act 
upon one another, has occurred in connection 
with the labours of the friends of education 
and Bible distribution in Ceylon. During 
the years 1856-7, the issues of the Singhalese 
and Indo -Portuguese Scriptures amounted to 
3342. A person writing from Colombo, 
says ; — ^^Much attention is paid to the native 
edncational establishments, and it is the wish 
of the committee that all the schools should 
he furnished wuth the entire New Testament. 
The Central School commission has purchased I 
500 copies of the Gospel of St. Luke and the 
Acts of the Apostles, recently printed for the 
use of the government vernacular schools.” 
lu Ceylon it is not so necessary for the go- 
vernment to avoid the charge of interfering 
with the religion of the people. The pre- 
vailing superstition being that of Buddha, 
there does not exist the same popular jealousy 
of government propagandisjpi. The labours 
of these voluntary associations in Ceylon have 
so impressed the present governor, that he 
has become the patron of the auxiliary Bible 


Society. Sir George Grey has ordered the 
remission of duty on paper, and other mate- 
rial sent out for the auxiliaries’ use. The 
local committee, encouraged by these tokens 
of appreciation and sixpport, recently passed 
a resolution to present as a gift from the 
society a Bible, in the vernacular, to every 
newly -married couple among the native Chris- 
tians. 

The countries around India proper are 
receiving similar benefits from the operation 
of educational and book societies. An edi- 
tion of 5000 copies of the Gospel according 
to St. Luke has been completed in Punjabee, 
and an edition equally large of the Gospel 
of Mattheve is issuing in the same dialect. 

The Persian language being understood 
by many in the north-west provinces as well 
as in Persia, the Bible in that language is dis- 
tributed in those countries as opportunity 
allows. The Gospel of Matthew has been 
translated into Thibetian. Types have been 
prepared at Secnndra, and the interesting 
country of Thibet will be penetrated by ad- 
venturous men, desirous to circulate the word 
of God in its remote regions. The Rev. Mr. 
Clarke, of Peshawur, has translated into 
Pushtoo the Gospel of St. John, and the 
society has ordered two thousand copies in 
lithograph. A committee of gentlemen ac- 
quainted with the language lias been formed 
».t Peshawmr, for the purpose of preparing 
translations of other portions of the Bible. 

Both the Bible and Tract Societies have 
extended their operations to Assam, Tenes- 
serim, and Pegu, where, from various circum- 
stances, the people are likely to welcome 
books/ In the Tenesserim provinces the 
poonjies (a poonjie is a sort of priest and 
schoolmaster) teach the people reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic for the payment of a little 
labour in the rice -field. Nearly every village 
has its Idoung, or school. The government 
has estahlished schools of a superior cha- 
racter, and the missionaries, especially the 
American, have supplemented them, and 
teach the Christian Bcriptures. The Ame- 
rican Baptists have opened eight boarding 
and day-schools at Moulmein, with an ave- 
rage attendance of five hundred scholars. In 
the other provinces eighteen similar schools 
have been established, and a very consider- 
able number of rudimental schools taught by 
natives. Throughout the interesting terri- 
tory of Pegu the Baptist American Mission 
is labouring, not only to preach the Gospel 
to the people, but to elevate them by educa- 
tion. Native preachers and teachers are em- 
ployed with success, and a new vernacular 
literature is being rapidly supplied. 

The British press in India is acquiring rapidly 
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iBcreasing mflueHce. If tlie measure of Lord 1 
Cauuiug, iu restrictiug tlie liberty of tbe press j 
during the late revolt, were a necessary policy, j 
it proves that the English language must j 
have made great progress among the natives. 
Not many years ago it would have been of no 
consequence whatever to the government 
what the English press in India published, 
so far as any influence it might exercise upon 
the natives might be taken into consideration. 
If, however, as many allege, the real object was 
to stifle discussion as to the acts of the go- 
vernment, it proves that the English press is 
no longer the subservient tool of any Indian 
administration, as it was wont to be con- 
sidered, but that its independence and power 
are felt at government house. It is likely 
that both the motives glanced at operated 
with the governor -general and council; it is 
no longer a matter of indifference to them 
either as regards the public opinion of Eu- i 
ropeans in India, or that of the natives, ' 
what the Anglo-Indian press contains in its 
columns. 

There are now many papers in India of large 
circulation, guided by great talent, and main- 
taining high principles ; such as the Calcutta 
Englishman, Friend of India, Indian Char- 
ter, Bombay Times, Bombay Gazette, Madras 
S^yectator, the Mofussilite of Meerut, (fee. 
The following estimate of the press of India 
by a gentleman who had himself been editor 
of the Ceylon Eocaminer, is, it may be hoped, 
to be received with favourable qualifications, 
as the language employed is severe “ If 
the press of India cannot be said to rank 
either in talent or tone with that of the 
parent country, it must be confessed by im- 
partial witnesses that it is as good as it can 
afford to be ; and looking at all the circum- 
stances of the case, as good and as moral as 
could be expected. If it is not quite so intel- 
lectual, nor nearly so high-minded, nor yet 
so independent, as journalism in England, let 
the Anglo-Indian public ask who they have 
to thank but themselves. The Indian press 


is as worthy a reflex of the state of society in 
that part of the world, as is the condition of 
English society mirrored in the journals of 
this country. The Times or Daily Mews, 
published in the presidencies, -would be as 
much out of place as would the Quarterly 
among the Esquimaux. Papers are not 
usually established for any higher motive 
than profit ; and in such a question of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, no man having any 
knowledge of India would attempt to print 
such a paper as the London 'Examiner or 
Spectator, even had he the ability at his 
command to enable him to do so. Editors 
in India know their readers pretty w^ell; 

I they generally undex'stand the sort of writing 
j which is acceptable to them, and minister 
accordingly. One of the most successful 
journals throughout India is the Mofimilite,^ 
a bi-weekly journal, published at Meerut, in 
Bengal. It was established some dozen years 
since, and, by a judicious catering to the 
reading wants of the community, it has 
reached the highest position amongst Indian 
papers, both as regards circulation and in- 
come. Pew topics escape its notice, yet 
these are all handled in such a light and 
pleasant manner, that even the most uninter- 
esting matters rivet the attention of the 
Anglo-Indian, whilst in England its columns 
would possibly be voted ‘ frivolous.’ ” 

In this chapter considerable space has been 
occupied with the religion, languages, and 
literature of India; no subject connected 
with its vast population could deserve more 
attention. The state of religion and educa- 
tion in any country forms the bases for legis- 
lation and government. Even commerce 
must keep in view the principles, conscience, 
and intelligence of a people wdiose shores are 
sought in the friendly and profitable ex- 
changes of trade ; certainly, at the present 
juncture, no theme connected with India 
could more earnestly require the attention of 
the Biutish people than that which has occu- 
I pied this chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 
PROVINCES— CHIEF CITIES. 


Before describing the state of the arts, the 
antiquities and customs, the commerce and 
government of the country, it is proper that 
some notice should be taken of its different 
tracts, and of its chief cities. In the general 
view given of India in the first chapter a de- 
scription of its leading natxiral divisions, as 



separated by mountain or river, was neces- 
sary, and this -was conducted to a sufficient 
extent to render a very particular account of 
the provinces and districts undesirable. 

Bengal is the chief presidency. It is 
divided into three provinces — the low^er, 
central, and upper, or western. The climate 
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and natnral productions vary witli tlie lati- 
tude, soil, and local peculiarities. The whole 
presidency lies between longitude 74® and 
96® east, and latitude 16® and 31® north. The 
three provinces comprise as the chief divisions 
and districts Calcutta, Patna, Moorshedabad, 
Dacca, Benares, Bareilly, Assam, (&c. 

The general appearance of the lower pro- 
vince is flat and uniform. Sameness and 
richness characterise the face of the country. 
There are elevated tracts, but they are only 
exceptions to the general level aspect. The 
inundations which take place in the districts 
watered by the Ganges show the general 
descent. Hamilton derives the name Bengal 
from the fact that the tract of annual inunda- 
tion was anciently called Beng^ and the 
upper parts, which were not liable to inunda- 
tion, was called Barendra, The presidency, 
from its western boundary to the sea, is 
watered by the Ganges, and is intersected in 
every direction by navigable rivers, the 
courses of which frequently change, in con- 
sequence of the loose nature of the soil — 
for if any new obstacle or large accumulation 
of deposit create an obstruction, the river 
easily forces for itself a new channel. This 
has been a cause of difficulty to geographical 
and topographical explorers, especially as the 
natives continue to give to the neglected 
channel the old name, and as long as any 
water remains they perform their religious , 
ablutions in what they deem the sacred flood. 
These changes are attended by loss, the 
neighbourhood of the new courses being fre- 
quently flooded to a great extent from the 
shallowness of the bed through which the 
current rolls ; and the old courses becoming 
marshes, spread disease, as well as leave the 
country around without irrigation. 

The banks of the rivers, especially of the 
Ganges, notwithstanding the flatness of the 
country, exhibit considerable variety of ap- 
pearance. Sometimes the current, sapping 
away the soft earth, the banks appear preci- 
pitous ; but it is dangerous to approach them, 
as they frequently give way. At other 
pjarts the river washes into the land, form- 
ing deep bays, and giving a picturesque 
aspect to the neighbourhood. The lesser 
rivers of Bengal have a more winding course 
than the larger, and where the banks are 
narrowest, the current is more wunding, lying 
along the level country like a beautiful ser- 
pent basking in the Indian sun. By this 
more devious flow a large extent of country 
is irrigated. The Ganges appears to have 
the least circuitous course of any of the rivers, 
yet, wdthin one hundred miles it increases by 
its windings the distance one -fourth. That 
part of the river which lies in a line from 
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Gangautic, where it flows in a small stream 
from the Himalayas, to Saugor Island, below 
Calcutta, is particularly sacred. The Hoogly 
river is, therefore, in the native esteem, the 
true Ganges; and the great branch which 
runs eastward to join the Brahmapootra, is 
by them called Puddah (Padma), or Padma- 
watti, and is not worshipped, although it is, 
in Hindoo imagination, invested with some 
sacredness. Wherever the Ganges runs from 
the south to the north, contrary to its or- 
dinary direction, it is considered more holy 
than generally in other parts of its current, 
and is called Uttarbahini. But the most sa- 
cred spots to the worshippers of the Gauga,’' 
are those where other rivers form a junction 
with it ; thus, Allahabad, where the Ganges 
and Jumna unite, has a pre-eminent sanctity, 
and is called, by w^ay of distinction, Pray ag. 
At Hurd war, where the river escapes from 
the mountains, and at Saugor Island, at the 
mouth of the Hoogly, it is also the object of 
especial adoration. In the Hindoo mytho- 
logy the Ganges is described as the daughter 
of the great mouutain Himavata ; she is called 
Ganga on account of her flowing through 
Gang, the eax'th. She receives various other 
designations, some of wdiich are nearly as 
popular, and all of mythical derivation. The 
Brahmapootra contributes to the irrigation 
of Bengal ; it derives its name also from 
a myth, as it signifies the son of Brahma; 
but some Hindoo my thologists trace its deri- 
vation in a different manner, which illustrates 
the Impurity of the Hindoo imagination under 
the influence of idolatry. 

The great river surface in Bengal, and the 
low-lying, marshy coast, cause fogs and pene- 
trating dews in the cold weather, which are 
unfavourable to health. Some persons, how- 
ever, maintain that they are rather conducive 
to salubrity, being not more than sufficient 
to supply moisture equivalent to the daily 
exhaustion by the sun. 

The staple productions of Bengal are 
sugar, tobacco, silk, cotton, indigo, and rice. 
The different species of the last-named are 
almost beyond enumeration, so varied are 
the influence of soil, season, and mode of 
cultivation. The poppy is also produced in 
the upper portions of the presidency. Ben- 
gal is not considered so favonrable to orchard 
produce as other portions of India, yet the 
natives are fond of this cultivation, and regard 
with reverence trees planted by their fathers. 
Orchards of mango-trees diversify the aspect 
of the country everywhere throughout the 
presidency. In Bahar the xmlm and the 
date are abundant. The cocoa-nut, so useful 
and refreshing to the Bengalees, grows in 
the southern portions of the territory. In 
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tlie central districts plantations of areca are i 
common. The northern parts nurture the 
hassia, which is very useful ; its inflated corols 
are nutritious, and yield an excellent spirit 
on distillation; the oil expressed from its 
seeds is used as a substitute for butter. 
Clumps of bamboos, which are useful for 
building and profitable for sale, are noticeable 
by the traveller in many directions. In a 
single year the bamboo grows to its height ; 
in the second year its wood acquires the 
requisite hardness, “It is probable,” ob- 
serves an old writer, “that a single acre of 
bamboos is more profitable than ten of any 
other tree.” 

English vegetables do not grow in Bengal 
so luxuriantly as in England, and are noticed 
by English persons on their arrival for their 
insipidity. The potato, at least some species 
of it, thrives better than most other foreign 
vegetables. 

Cattle are a considerable portion of the 
peasant’s wealth. The buffalo, which is grazed 
at a very small expense, is a valuable animal, 
on account of its milk. As the flesh of kine is 
not available for food, in consequence of the 
religions prejudice against it, cattle are not so 
valuable as otherwise would be the case. 
Coarse hlanhets are made from the wool of 
the sheep, which is not valued in the market 
as an article of commerce. The Bengalee 
sheep are small, four horned, and of a dark 
grey colour ; their flesh is much prized by 
Europeans. 

In the woods apes and monkeys abound, 
and in the evening the jackalls, leaving their 
jungles, howl around the cities and villages. 
The monkey tribes enter the villages unmo- 
lested, bear away fruit, and do much mischief. 

The population of Bengal has been already 
given on another page. The most recent 
computation to which the author has access, 
Axes it at seventy millions : this includes the 
population of the north-west provinces. Ever 
since the settlement of the English, the people 
have increased in numbers at a ratio before 
unknown. It met with some severe checks 
during that time. In 1770, it is alleged that 
one -fifth of the population perished by famine. 
In 1784, one in fifty persons fell a victim to 
a similar calamity. In 1787, an extraordi- 
nary inundation carried away a vast amount 
of property, and destroyed many lives in 
Eastern Bengal. In the following year, and 
consequent upon the disaster last named, 
there was a famine in the districts where it 
had prevailed. For nearly fifty years after 
that period, famine, or even scarcity, was 
unknown. Since then the rice harvest has 
been several times beneath its avei'age, and 
there has been consequent suffering ; but it 


does not appear that auj" important check 
has been put by those seasons of distress to 
the increase of population. 

The following computations of the popula- 
tion at different periods, made by competent 
authorities, will indicate the rate of progress, 
partly by natural increase, and partly by the 
annexation of new territory. 

In 1772, the British provinces of Bengal, 
then consisting of Bengal and Bahar, were 
stated to contain twenty millions of inhabit- 
ants.* In 1789, they were believed to con- 
tain twenty -four millions.f In 1793, includ- 
ing Benares, the people of the Bengal pro- 
vinces were supposed to number twenty-seven 
millions.^ I^ 1814, the result of several 
investigations by government, reports were 
published, which stated that the population 
amounted to thirty-nine millions. § In 1820, 
more than forty millions were said to consti- 
tute the population.il 

During the last thirty-five years, the ratio 
of natural increase has been greater than 
during any period of the English occupancy, 
and the annexation of territories has added 
many millions more ; and now the population 
of Bengal exceeds that of the whole Russian 
empire, the Turkish empire, or the German 
federation. 

There are many large and populous cities 
: within this presidency, and a great number of 
small ones. The large villages are almost 
I incredibly numerous, forming as it were 
I chains of towns along the hanks of the 
rivers, especially of the Ganges, as numerous 
and populous as are said to he observed along 
, the banks of rivers in China. A writer, who 
, knew Bengal nearly half a century since, 
thus describe^ them : — “ While passing them 
by the inland navigation, it is pleasing to 
view' the cheerful bustle and crowded popula- 
tion by land and water ; men, old women, 
birds, and beasts, all mixed and intimate, 
evincing a sense of security, and appearance 
of happiness, seen in no part of India beyond 
the company’s territories.” This picture, so 
well drawn for a remoter period, answers to 
what existed previous to the late military 
revolt, which entailed most disaster in those 
very districts. 

It will promote the clearness of the narra- 
tive, and facilitate the memory of the reader, 
to notice the chief cities of old Bengal, before 
describing those which belong to provinces 
wliicb, of late years, have been added to the 
presidency. 

The chief city of India, the seat of the 
supreme government as W'ell as of the presi- 

* Lord Clive, f Sir W. Jones. J Mr. Colebrooke. 

§ Dr. Fraaois BucliaiiaH ; Mr. Bayley. 
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dential government of Bengal, is Calcutta, 
one of tlie largest and most picturesque cities 
in tlie world, deserving the epitliet applied 
to it in Europe and America'— tlie City of 
Palaces.’’ 

The rise and progress of the city of Cal- 
cutta have been very rapid. Previous to the 
English settlement it could scarcely be said 
to exist, except as a village.^ In 1717 it 
was a village belonging to the Nuddea dis- 
trict; the houses were in small clusters, scat- 
tered over a moderate extent of ground, and 
the inhabitants were the tillers of the sur- 
rounding country, and a few native traders 
or merchants. In the south of the Cheind- 
saul Ghaut a forest existed. Between it and 
Kidderpore there were two tolerably populous 
villages ; their inhabitants were invited by 
the merchants at Calcutta to settle there. 
These merchants appear to have consisted 
chiefly of one family, named Seats, and to 
their enterpiise the city is indebted for its 
first step to opulence. Where the forest and 
the two villages stood, Fort William, the 
British citadel, and the esplanade, now stand. 
Where now the most elegant houses of the 
English part of the suburbs are seen, there 
were then small villages of wretched houses, 
surrounded by pools of water. The ground 
between the straggling clusters of hovels was 
covered with jungle. A quarter of a century 
later it appears to have made fair progress; 
there w^ere seventy English houses, the huts 
of the natives had increased, and several rich 
native merchants had good residences, f The 
town was then surrounded by a ditch, to pro- 
tect it from the incursions of the Mahrattas. 
About a century ago, the ground on which 
the citadel now stands, and on which some of 
the best portions of the town are built, was 
dense jungle. The town was then divided 
into four districts-~Dee Calcutta, Govindpore, 
Chutanutty, and Bazaar Calcutta, and con- 
tained 9451 houses, under the protection of 
the company, and 5267 houses, with portions 
of land, possessed by independent proprietors. 
On the land occupied by those houses there 
were smaller tenements, sub-let by the pro- 
prietors, which would extend the list of 
habitations to nearly fifty thousand. Writers, 
whose accounts were given soon after, esti- 
mate the number of inhabitants at four hun- 
dred thousand, J which appears to be in con- 
siderable excess of the fact, notwithstanding 
the great increase of population. Towards 
the close of the last century the power and 
population of the town were of much greater 
magnitude. According to government re- 
ports, the houses, shops, and other habita- 

* Hamiltoii. f Orme. 
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tions, not the property of the East India 
Company, were in number as follow ; — 


British subjects , 4,300 

Armeniaus, Greeks, and Christians of other 

sects and nations ..... 3,290 

Mohammedans ............... 14,700 

Hindoos 86,460 

Chinese ................... 10 


Total . . . ........ 78,760 


From the beginning of the present century 
the population and resources of the town have 
augmented. In 1802 the reports made to 
government represented the population as six 
hnndred thousand, and the neighhouring 
country as so thickly populated, that a circle 
of twenty miles from government house 
would comprise two and a quarter millions 
of persons. Half a century since the exten- 
sion of the superior parts of the city, and, its 
increase in wealth, were remarkable. Calcntta 
had become the great capital of a great em- 
pire. Mr. Hamilton describes its condition at 
that time in the following general terms : — 
The modern town of Calcutta extends along 
the east side of the river above six miles, but 
the breadth varies very much at different 
! places. The esplanade, between the town 
I and Fort William, leaves a grand opening, 

I along the edge of which is placed the new 
government house, erected by the Marquis 
Wellesley, and continued on in a line with 
that edifice is a range of magnificent houses, 
ornamented with spacious verandahs. Chou- 
ringhee, formerly a collection of native huts, 
is now a district of palaces, extending for a 
considerable distance into the country. The 
architecture of the houses is Grecian, which 
does not appear the best adapted for the 
country or climate, as the pillars of the 
verandahs are too much elevated to keep 
out the sun during the morning and evening, 
yet at both these times, especially the latter, 
the heat is excessive within doors. In the 
rainy season this style of architecture causes 
other inconveniences. Perhaps a more con- 
fined style of building, Hindoo in its cha- 
racter, would be found of more practical com- 
fort. The black town extends along the river 
to the north, and exhibits a remarkable con- 
trast to the part inhabited by the Europeans. 
Persons who have only seen the latter have 
little conception of the remainder of the city; 
bxit those who have been there will bear wit- 
ness to the wretched condition of at least six 
in eight parts of this externally magnificent 
city. The streets here are narrow, dirty, and 
unpaved; the houses of two stories are of 
brick, with fiat terraced roofs, but the great 
majority are mud cottages, covered with 
small tiles, with side w^alls of mats, bamboos. 
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and otEer com’bnstible materials, tbe Tfliole, tifnl magnolia, and various species of tlie 
witMn and without, swarming with popnla- acacia; — all find their suitable places, cast 
tion. Fires, as may be inferred from the their shadows npon the spariding river, and 
construction, are of frequent occurrence, but wave, as it were, their welcome to the adven- 
do not in the least affect the European turous voyager who has sought their native 
quarter, which, from the mode of building, groves from far-off lands. If the traveller 
is completely incombustible. In this divi- disembarks anywhere, and passes into the 
sion the houses stand detached from each surrounding country, he will find it clothed 
other in spaces inclosed by walls, the general in eternal verdure ; for even while the sun of 
approach being by a flight of steps under a India pours its vertical rays upon the plains 
large verandah; their whole appearance is of Bengal, so well watered is it, that the 
uncommonly elegant and respectable.” verdure still retains its freshness. All persona 

The increase in the wealth and power of passing on the river are much struck with 
the great Indian capital advanced with the the pleasant ghauts, or landing-places. These 
century. In 1810 the population was com- consist of many steps, especially where the 
puted at a million by the chief judge, but banks are precipitous, and there is architec- 
he professed to include the environs in this tural taste displayed in their construction, 
enumeration, and as he did not make a very The steps are wide, with fine balustrades. It 
distinct report as to the principle upon which is found convenient to build temples or 
he added the population of various surround- pagodas near them, because the natives can 
ing villages, the report must be held as a glide along in their boats from considerable 
very loose return. About the same period distances without much fatigue or trouble, 
Gfeneral Kyd calculated the inhabitants of when the sun pours his fierce and burning 
the city as not more than five hundred thou- radiance on river, wood, and plain. The 
sand, but admitted that the population of small Hindoo temples, called mhuts, are very 
the suburbs was very numerous. commonly erected near these ghauts, in groups 

The present aspect of the city is magnifi- which are picturesque rather from the skilful 
cent ; its population, wealth, the number and grouping than from their individual form, 
magnitude of its public buildings, the shipping which is beehive. The Mohammedans, as 
ill the river, the increase of commerce, the well as the heathen, have erected their temples 
grandeur and luxury of rich natives, of Euro- by the ghauts of the Hoogly. Their heauti- 
peans, and of the government, throw an air ful domes and minarets may he seen glisten- 
of splendour over the place which fascinates ing in the vivid Indian light through the 
all who come within its influence. The feathery foliage of the palm and bamboo, 
modern town of Calcutta is situated on the Both Mohammedans and heathens take great 
east side of the Hoogly, and extends along it pains to make the neighbourhood of these 
about six miles. The approach by the river temple -crowned ghauts picturesque. The 
from the sea is exceedingly interesting, the stairs to the water’s edge are strewn wdth 
Hoogly being one of the most picturesque of flowers of the richest perfumes and the 
Indian rivers, and its most beautiful spots brightest hues ; the balustrades bear entwdned 
are in the vicinity of the great city, both on garlands of the double -flowered Indian jessa- 
the side upon which the city is built, and on mine, and other graceful creeping plants which 
the opposite bank. The course of the river serve as pendants ; and, floating along the 
is somewhat devious, a distance of sixty miles shining river, these fair offerings to false 
by land being by the river’s course - nearly gods, or wreaths in honour of the prophet of 
eighty. As upon the Ganges proper, the Islam, spread their odours, and adorn the 
w’ater in many places washes into the land, current. Thus the banks of the Hoogly seem 
forming deep bays, and sometimes bold jut- fairy land, and its stream fairy waters ; the 
ting promontories, which, clothed with oriental most glowing light, the sweetest perfumes, the 
foliage to their summits, arrest the traveller’s most graceful forms of architecture and of 
attention. The beauty of the trees which the forest, the richest profusion of colour 
flourish in Bengal is seen to singular advan- reflected from foliage, flowers, and blossoms 
tage along the Hoogly. The bamboo, with of infinite variety, the river itself at intervals 
its long and graceful branches ; the palm, of so covered with these last-named offspring of 
many species, towering aloft in its dignity ; beauty, that one might suppose they drew 
the peepul, finding space for its roots in the their life from its bosom. Such is the scene 
smallest crevices of rocks, or in the partially by day, and as night approaches there is still 
decayed walls of buildings, displays on high beauty inexpressible, however changed its 
its light green foliage; the babool, with its aspects. The setting sun throws upon the 
golden balls and soft rich perfume ; the beau- fob age and river the richest tints ; the first 
Sir Henry Russell shadows of night fall upon innumerable circles 
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of fireflies, wMcli, with their golden and 
emerald light, play amid the trees, and flash 
along the margin of the waters ; and the in- 
nnmerable lamps, gleaming from temples, 
pagodas, and mosques through the thick trees 
and brushwood, give an air of Gnchantment 
to the night scenes of the Hoogly. Happy is 
he whose leisure admits of his working up or 
gliding down the Hoogly in the slow-sailing 
budgerow, for in few lands can scenery so 
soft, soothing, and calmly beautiful be found. 

When the European visitor approaches 
Calcutta, it is not discerned for any consider- 
able distance ; hidden by the thickly cluster- 
ing trees, the course of the river, and the 
level site, it is not seen from the river until it 
suddenly bursts upon the' view in all its 
splendour. The coup d'oeil is most impres- 
sive, and the excitement of the stranger is 
increased every moment as one object of in- 
terest and grandeur after another comes 
rapidly in more distinctness before him. The 
pleasant gardens which descend to the river 
from the mansions of the merchants and supe- 
rior officials cannot fail to arrest attention, 
even in view of the noble public edifices. 
Much attention is paid to these gardens, 
which are decorated by the magnificent trees 
and flowers of India, and enriched by its 
exquisite fruits. The gardens are nearly 
all on the left bank of the river, for the 
right is occupied by the botanical gardens 
of the Honourable East India Company, 
which are perhaps the most interesting of 
their kind in the world. In these gardens 
exotics from the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Mauritius, China, Australia, the United States 
of America, and Europe, are carefully culti- 
vated. There the palm, the bamboo, the 
peepul, and the banyan are to he seen of the 
loftiest height, and in all the spreading pomp 
of the Indian forest tree. There are some 
larger banyan trees in other parts of the 
peninsula, but one remarkable specimen may 
be seen in these gardens, several acres being 
covered by the overbranching shadow of this 
king of the oriental forest. 

The ghauts at Calcutta are as elegant as 
they are convenient, and impress the stranger 
as he passes them, and when he lands, with 
the idea not only of the grandeur of the city, 
but of its good government. 

The grand arsenal of Eort William is dis- 
tant from the city about a quarter of a mile. 
This noble structure deserves special notice ; 
it has an historic interest as well as a political 
importance* It has been generally regarded 
as stronger, and, as a fortress, more regular 
than any other in India. It is octagonal, five 
of the faces being regular; the other three 
next the river are not so. A military man 


described it some years since in the following 
terms As no approach by land is to be 
apprehended on this side, the river coming 
up to the glacis, it was merely necessary to 
guard against attack by water, by providing 
a great superiority of fire, which purpose has 
been attained by merely giving the citadel 
towards the water the form of a large salient 
angle, the faces of which enfilade the course 
of the river. From these faces the guns con- 
tinue to play upon the objects until they 
approach very near to the city, when they 
would receive the fire of the batteries parallel 
to the river. This point is likewise defended 
by adjoining bastions, and a counterguard, 
which covers them. The five regular bastions 
are towards the land; the bastions have all 
very salient orillons, behind which are retired 
circular flanks, extremely spacious, and an 
inverse double flank at the height of the 
berine. This double flank would be an ex- 
cellent defence, and would serve to retard the 
passages of the ditch, as from its form it 
cannot be enfiladed. The orillon preserves it 
from the effect of ricochet shot, and it is not 
to he seen from any parallel. The berme 
opposite to the curtain serves as a road to it, 
and contributes to the defence of the ditch 
like a fausse-bray. The ditch is dry, with a 
cunette in the middle, which receives the 
water of the river by means of two sluices, 
which are commanded by the fort. The 
counterscarp and covered w^ay are excellent; 
every curtain is covered with a large half- 
moon, without flanks, bonnet, or redoubt, but 
the faces mount thirteen pieces of heavy 
artillery each, thus giving to the defence of 
these ravelins a fire of twenty -six guns. The 
demi-bastions which terminate the five regular 
fronts on each side are covered by a counter- 
guard, of which the faces, like the half-moons, 
are pierced with thirteen embrasures. These 
counterguards are connected with two re- 
doubts, constructed in the jjlace of arms of 
the adjacent re-entering angles ; the whole is 
faced and palisaded with care, kept in admi- 
rable condition, and capable of making a 
vigorous defence against any army, however 
formidable. The advanced works are exe* 
exited on an extensive scale, and the angles of 
the half-moons, being extremely acute, project 
a great way, so as to be in view of each other 
beyond the flanked angle of the polygon, and 
capable of taking the trenches in the rear at 
an early period of the approach.” The above 
description will in the main suit for the present 
condition of the fortress. Some alterations 
have been made of late years, more with a 
view to convenience than defence. It is the 
general opinion of military men that it has 
been planned on too extensive a scale to 
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answer its original intention, wEicli was 
merely to serve in an extremity as a place of 
retreat. Tlie number of men required to 
garrison it would be sufficient to keep tlie 
Seld against any enemy which India could 
furnish. Lord Clive, who designed it, is 
blamed for this; but Olive was not an edu- 
cated soldier, he was rather one by intuition, 
and ought hardly to be held responsible for 
imperfections of military engineering. After 
the battle of Plassey it was natural for Clive 
to think that Calcutta might have to be 
defended, not merely against native, but 
European enemies, or both combined, and an 
army which could make head upon the plains 
against any native force, might not be strong 
enough to kee23 the field in the presence of 
native forces and European auxiliaries. Ten 
thousand men would be required to defend 
the ifiace, and fifteen thousand can be gar- 
risoned within it. Its cost to the company 
has been two millions sterling, a sum which 
is very far beyond its worth. The barracks 
are handsome, spacious, and well adapted for 
their purpose. 

Between the fort and the town there is an 
extensive level space, called the esplanade. 
On the edge of this stands the government 
house, erected by the Marquis Wellesley. 
Continued on in a line with it is a range of fine 
mansions, with stuccoed fronts, and jfieasant 
green verandahs. The government house is 
the most striking building in Calcutta; its 
appearance is much more imposing than Fort 
William, which has very little elevation. In 
the eyes of the natives, government house is 
of great importance, and the English residents 
of Calcutta are not a little proud of its splen- 
dour. It is a very extensive pile, and has 
four wings, one at each corner of the building, 
which contain the private apartments; the ' 
council-room, which occupies the north-ea^t 
corner, is a splendid room, worthy of th^ 
building, and the purpose for which it is set, 
apart. In the centre of the pile there are 
two rooms of very great magnificence: the 
lowest is paved with marble of a dark grey 
tint, and supported by Doric columns, chu~ 
named, resembling marble; above this is 
the ball-room, floored with dark polished 
Indian wood, and supported by Ionic pillars. 
These rooms are lighted by superb cut glass 
lustres, and the ceilings are painted in a 
very superior style. Competent and severe 
critics allow that the decorations of these 
rooms are most tasteful. What scenes of am- 
bition, blighted fortunes, baffled hopes, eager 
aspirations, unprincipled intrigue, fortunate 
policy, and humiliated greatness, have been 
witnessed within these gorgeous apartments ! 
How often have dethroned princes passed 


with unshod feet, the token of defeat and 
extorted homage, across those flags of marble 
and choice Indian floors ! Short as is the 
time since that palace has been opened for 
the reception of the British rulers of India, 
events have transpired within it full of ro- 
mantic interest, and replete with the fate of 
thrones and dynasties, and of the mightiest 
empire upon which the orient sun ever shone ! 

Grovemnient house does not stand alone in 
beauty. The custom house is a good build- 
ing. Bishop’s College is a Gothic structure 
of quadrangular form; on the north side is 
a tower, which is sixty -five feet high, and 
twenty -five feet deep. The town hall is 
spacious, and accommodates large public 
meetings, which frequently assemble there, 
not only for civic business, but to celebrate 
the anniversaries of religious, philantliroi^ic, 
and scientific societies. Public dinners and 
balls are given in it also. The courts of jus- 
tice are not only important, but impressive in 
their exterior efiect. There are a jail, an 
hospital, a club-house for the Bengal Club, 
the adjutant-general’s and quartermaster - 
general’s offices, the Jesuits’ college, Hindoo 
and Mohammedan colleges, and many other 
notable edifices, among the most remarkable 
of which are the Metcalfe Hall, the mint, and 
the medical college. The Metcalfe Hall is a 
building which may he justly called magnifi- 
cent. It contains an extensive public library, 
and the library and museum of the Asiatic 
Society — a society planned by Sir W. Jones 
on his way out to India, It also affords accom- 
modation to the Agricultural Society of Ben- 
gal. This noble building was raised in com- 
memoration of Lord Metcalfe, whose admin- 
istration of government in India was so re- 
nowned. The mint is a vast building — one 
of the largest piles of buildings in existence 
for civil administrative purposes. There the 
‘^circulating medium” of India receives its 
form and impress. There are few specimens 
of architectural skill and taste in Calcutta 
which equal the medical college, which is as 
useful as its outline is attractive. . 

Architectural taste is not confined to build- 
ings for educational, governmental, or other 
secular purposes : Hindoo temples and mos- 
ques have their peculiarities of style, and all 
the religious sects of Christianity have their 
churches, many of which are of large size 
and superior structure. The grandest Chris- 
tian edifice in the city is the English cathe- 
dral. It owes its existence to the zeal of 
Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Calcutta, and cost 
£50,000. Her majesty presented the com- 
munion service, which is superb. She also 
sanctioned the bestowal of the painting of the 
. Crucifixion, by West and Fondest, originally 
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designed for St. Geoi'ge’s Cliapel, Windsor, 
by his majesty King George III. The 
Hononrable East India Company showed a 
profuse libercality in this undertaking, granting 
the ground on which the building stands, 
appointing two chaplains, to be paid from 
its treasury, and bestowing nearly one-third 
of the whole expense of the erection. It is 
thus described by one who has seen it: — 
“ The style of the architecture is the English 
Perpendicular Gothic, with a few variations, 
occasioned by the climate; it is, in fact, 
Indo, or Christian Gothic. The tower and 
spire are built after the model of the 
admired Norwich Cathedral, with improve- 
ments suggested by that of Canterbury. Most 
of the details of the ornaments, externally 
and internally, are taken from the finest spe- 
cimens of York Minster. The building is 
constructed of a peculiar kind of brick, spe- 
cially prepared for the purpose. It is dressed 
wdth Ohunar stone, and well covered and 
ornamented inside and out with chimam, 
which takes a polish like marble.” ^ 

The portion of Calcutta occupied by the 
native population lies along the river to the 
north. It is an extremely wretched place. 
Much as Europeans are accustomed to con- 
trasts in their capitals between the quarters 
occupied by the rich and the poor, they can 
have no conception of the antithetical force 
of contrast in this respect presented by Cal- 
cutta. The streets are narrow— so narrow, 
that they are fi*equently only just broad 
enough for an elephant to pass through. 
They are as dirty as they are confined, and, 
being unpaved, are, at certain seasons, in a 
condition the most abominable, and sometimes, 
from the nuisances which abound, altogether 
impassable for Eiiropeans. The better class 
of houses in “the native town” are built of 
brick, tw'o stories high, with flat terraced 
roofs ; these, however, bear a small proportion 
to the mud huts, wuth tiled roofs, the sides 
being sometimes of bamboos, often only con- 
sisting of mats. Such fragile and inflam- 
mable buildings often take fire, and fearful 
conflagrations spread through that part of 
the town; the European portion, in conse- 
quence of the site, composition, and style of 
the huildings, and’ their frequent isolation, 
escapes on these occasions. The sufferings 
of the natives are very great at such times; 
for although all the materials for building are 
plentiful, the people are extremely poor, and 
the division of labour occasioned by preju- 
dices of various kinds makes all building ex- 
pensive, If fires do not ravage the mansions 
of the Europeans, the white ant is as sure, if 
a slower enemy, and huildings often become 
* Stocqueler. 


insecure by its devouring energy, the beams and 
other timbers being completely sapped when 
there is no exterior appearance of mischief. 

The bazaars constitute one of the pecull- 
I arities of an oriental town, and Calcutta 
abounds in bazaars. There the native mer- 
chants, and vendors of all conceivable com- 
modities, practise their ingenuity ; and there 
the most crafty European Jews w^ould find 
their match in the expert operations of deal- 
ings less ingenuous than ingenious. The 
bazaar affords a lounge to the European dis- 
posed to pass time there ; and if acquainted 
with a fair number of the languages of India, 
he may hear, and participate in, a great deal 
of gossip quite beyond the conception of occi- 
dental imaginations, either as to subject or 
manner. 

The country around Calcutta is, as before 
noticed, champaign, rich, verdant, hut little 
varied, except by the grouping of the ■woods. 
The rice culture makes the country swampy 
in many parts. The river’s hanks, above as 
w^ell as below the town, are pretty. 

About twelve miles distant, at Dum Dum, 
are the artillery barracks, which are spacious, 
pleasantly situated, and an agreeable resort 
from Calcutta. At a distance of sixteen miles 
Barrackpore is situated, where a number of 
I native regiments, mustering the strength of a . 
division, have cantonments. This place is 
also much visited from Calcutta. There are 
villas, and commercial settlements for various 
purposes, scattered over the flat country for 
an equal distance, to which the European 
residents of Calcutta make occasional journeys; 
but Barrackpore is perhaps the pleasantest 
resort, and the most frequently selected. 
Being partly situated on the river, its site 
is picturesque ; the w’ay to it by laud lies 
through a beautiful demesne of the governor- 
general. From the river the landing is made 
by a magnificent ghaut, and in sailing past 
the residence of the governor-general is 
visible through openings in the clumps of tall 
trees which crown the hanks. 

On the opposite side of the river is Seram- 
pore, the citadel of Christian missions in India. 
This place is very little resorted to from Cal- 
cutta, although to good taste more attractive 
than Barrackpore ; hut the residence of offi- 
cers and their families at that station, and the 
frequent presence of the govern or -general, 
give it an interest denied to its prim but plea- 
sant neighbour on the other side of the river. 
The esplanade at Serampore is very fine ; the 
huildings which range along it deserve all the 
appellations of commendation usually applied 
to them. There is no town in India where 
order, cleanliness, and good taste, prevail as 
in Serampore. This superior taste extends 
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to tlie lioats wliieli Lelong to it. and wliicli 
glide so gracefully past tlie rougher craft of 
the English sottlcBienta. The morality and 
social order of this city of the Danes is in 
keejung -with its exterior beauty and the 
glory of its architecture. Truly, our Scandi- 
navian brothers who founded this elect of the 
cities of India, deserve all honour for the 
skill, enterprise, perception of the beautiful, 
and value for the true, which, in their mate- 
rial and spiritual labours, they proved them- 
selves to possess. There are many natives 
of consequence residing* at Serampore ; they 
also live in some state, their habitations 
displaying much grandeur, although less 
elegant than those of Europeans. The 
native dwellings are constructed more ^Yith 
a view to seclusion; they can, however, 
be seen from the river, j)eeping through the 
trees in which they are embowered, as open- 
ings are left for glimpses of the sacred flood 
as it rolls its heavy current along. 

0^^1cutta and its neighbourhood constitute 
a subject so large, that many chapters might 
he exhausted upon it. Under the heads of 
government, commerce, customs, and manners, 
it will be necessary again to refer to its im- 
portance, and to the influence of those w*ho 
reside within its confines upon the destinies 
of India and of all the East. Par over the 
oriental lands which bound the dominions of 
the East India Oompaiiy, Calcutta, its beauty, 
pomp, and power, are talked of. In the 
populous cities of China, in the mountains 
of Jl^epaul and Thibet, among the Birmans, 
away to the west and north-west, to Teheran 
and Central Asia, to the shores of the Cas- 
pian, the Euxine, and the Bosphorus, men 
eagerly listen to fabulous tales of the gran- 
deur, greatness, and resources of the govern- 
ment of India. Calcutta is associated in 
men’s minds in all these wide-spread realms 
as a city of lavish splendour and exhaust- 
less wealth. 

One of the divisions of the province 
of Bengal is called the Sunderhunds. This 
is to the south of the presidency, and 
stretches one hundred and eighty miles along 
the sea -coast. It is a region of salt marshes 
and forests. The glance given of this district 
in the general description of India is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of this History, It is 
here only to necessary to state that all at- 
tempts to reduce this woody and marshy 
region to cultivation have been only partially 
successful. It still continues to he a wild 
and inhospitable region, only inhabited by a 
few fakeers, w^hose habitations are wretched, 
and -whose lives are in constant peril. Wood- 
cutters resort to the forest and jungle of this 
district, where they frequently perish in their 


adventurous occupation, devoured by alli- 
gators or beasts of prey. Tigers, as noticed 
in another page, abound in this region ; they 
attack the woodcutters and fakeers, often 
making a prey of them. Even wdien these 
unfortunate men navigate the channels of 
water which intersect this wild place in every 
direction, the tiger is so ferocious, that he 
will swim after the boats, and frequently suc- 
ceeds in the destruction of those on board. 
The Ganges has eight mouths in this region, 
and all the rivers and channels that so 
drearily intersect it are filled by its waters. 
There are two large currents, one called the 
Siinderhund passage, and the other the Ballia- 
ghaut passage. The former takes an exten- 
sive circuit, passing through the widest and 
deepest of the minor streams, and finally 
empties itself into the Hoogly. The Bailia- 
ghaut opens into a shallow lake to the east of 
Calcutta. These rivers, or passages, as they 
are called, flow for two hundred miles through 
thick forest. So narrow in some places are 
the channels of the rivers, and so dense the 
forests, that the masts of the vessels touch 
the branches of the trees. At other places 
the channels expand into broad marshy lakes, 
which, notwithstanding the woods within 
view, are monotonous and dreary. 

Saugor Island, which is about twenty miles 
long and five broad, is situated on the east 
side of the Hoogly River, about latitude 
21^ 40' north. It is a healthy station for the 
crews of ships, and formerly it had a higher 
reputation in this respect, when the upper 
part of the Hoogly was more subject to 
disease, arising from the rapid decomposition 
of vegetable matter on its hanks. Yarious 
circumstances, natural and artificial, have 
contributed to tlie better sanitary condition 
of tlie part of the river near to Calcutta. 
This island is celebrated in India as a place 
of pilgrimage, Hindoos resort to it, because 
there the most sacred portion of the Ganges 
forms its junction with the sea. Here old 
persons, far advanced in life, and children, 
are offered to the river deity, and the bar- 
barities of heathenism, and of the Hindoo 
form of it in particular, are exemplified. 
The few persons resident on the island at 
the beginning of this century worshipped a 
sage named Capita. The place seems to 
have had some importance in ancient Hindoo 
history, and remains of tanks and temples 
are still to he seen. The jungle and forest 
of the island were the cover of a peculiarly 
ferocious breed of tlie Bengal tiger. A com- 
pany of Europeans and natives, under the 
direction of Dr. Dunlop, cleared and settled a 
large portion of the dry country, and drained 
the marshy lands. 
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The district of BAOKEKatiiTGE is marked mi 
Wylde’s large map as first in his list of civil 
statioiis in the Bengal presidency. It is situ- 
ated to the north-east of the Sunderbunds. 
At the close of the sixteezith century a com- 
bined incursion of the Mughs and Portuguese, 
then settled at Ohittagong, laid the country 
waste, and it has never fully recovered from 
the effect of that predatory inroad. The 
country is, nevertheless, fertile, producing 
two rice crops. Wild beasts, and men whose 
habits would justify the designation of wild 
being applied to them, prowl about a consider- 
able portion of this territory. The Dacoits, 
or river-pirates, have been of late years 
chased and punished severely, but are not 
exterminated. Haif a century ago gangs of 
Dacoits committed every species of depreda- 
tion, and perpetrated horrible cruelties, and 
the Bengal tiger roamed about, a formidable 
enemy to the peaceful settler. The popula- 
tion consists of Hindoos, Mohammedans, and 
Portuguese. The first, in proportion to the 
second, is as five to two. The Portuguese 
colonies are in the southern part, and the 
colonists are generally inferior, mentally and 
physically, to either Hindoos or Moham- 
medans. They are spare and feeble, and 
blacker than the native races, by whonn they 
are much despised. This circumstance strik- 
ingly illustrates the power of a tropical climate 
to deteriorate Europeans in colour and phy- 
sical capacity. 

The district of Hoogly, which takes its 
name from the Hoogly Biver, is not remark- 
ahle in any way, its principal characteristics 
being similar to those of Bengal generally. | 
The city of Hoogly is, however, worthy of 
notice. It is situated on the west side of the 
river, twenty -six miles above Calcutta, lati- 
tude 54:' north, longitude 88^ 28' east. 
During the reign of the Moguls this city was 
one of great importance.* Several European 
powers had factories there, and the commerce 
was considerable. In 1632, about eight yearf^ 
before the English settled there, and when 
the Portuguese were iu possession of it, a 
Mogul army besieged and sacked it, a lew 
only of the Portuguese escaping by means of 
their ships. In 1686 an accidental quarrel 
arose between the English and the Moguls 
people. The garrison of the English factory, 
aided by a ship of war, inflicted a severe 
chastisement upon the place, and spiked all 
the cannon of the Mogul garrison. Piye 
hundred houses were consumed in the con- 
flagration caused by the conflict. This was 
a remarkable incident, being the first battle 
fought by the British in Bengal. The power 
of the Slogul was however, such that the 
English were glad to consent to terms of 


peace which were humiliating. The town is 
not now one of great consideration, but has 
still a tolerably large trade and a numerous 
population. 

Nuddea is a district north of Calcutta, 
between the twenty-second and twenty -fourth 
degrees of north latitude. There is nothing 
to .distinguish it so particularly from the 
general features of Bengal as to call for sepa- 
rate description. It is, however, remarkable 
in the British History of India as comprising 
within it the town of Plassey, where Clive 
decided in battle the fate of Bengal, and ulti- 
mately that of India, 

The district of Moorshedabab is only re- 
markable as containing the city of the same 
name, which was the capital of Bengal imme- 
diately before the British established their 
power. It is situated about one hundred and 
twelve miles north of Calcutta. It stands on 
a very sacred branch of the Ganges, called 
the Bhagirathi, or Cossimbuzaar Biver. In 
1701 Moorshed Cooly Ilhan transferred liis 
seat of government to it, and gave it the 
name it bears instead of its previous one, 
Mucksoosahad. It is a miserable, filthy, and 
unhealthy place, containing one hundred and 
seventy -five thousand inhabitants. There is, 
however, a great deal of inland traffic, and 
the river is usually crowded with sailing 
craft, except during the long dry season. 
The town of Cossimbuzaar may he considered 
a part of Moor shedahad, and the port of it, 
as at that spot the river traffic centres ; it 
is only a mile from Moorshedahacl. The 
population is very considerable, perhaps as 
numerous as in any inland trading town of 
the Bengal province. Its manufacture and 
commerce are considerable, silk being the 
staple commodity. 

The town of Berhampore is only six miles 
distant from the former places, on the eastern 
bank of the same river. A brigade of troops 
occupies fine cantonments there, and, com- 
paratively, many European gentlemen are 
resident there. According to competent 
authorities, the situation is pleasant and 
salubrious. 

About thirty miles N.N.W, of Moorshed- 
ahad is the town of Sooty, remarkable for the 
defensive preparations against the English 
made there by Soorajah-ad-Dowdah, who 
believed that their ships could come up the 
eastern branch of the Ganges to the northern 
point of the Oassemha Island, and then go 
down the Bhagirathi to Moorshedahad. He ac- 
cordingly directed piles of vast magnitude and 
strength to he driven into the bed of the river : 
this work wars so effectually accomplished, 
that the river has ever since been unnavigahle 
for any craft except boats, and in the dry 
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seasons the passage is ohstmcted against even 
them. In 1763 a battle was fought here 
between the troops of Meer Oossim and the 
English; and the latter had their usual fortune 
— victory. 

CjaiTTA^GONG district is on the south-east of 
the Bengal province, between 2Pand 23° north 
latitude. It has long been noted for its wildness, 
and a large portion of it is an exception to 
the general flatness of the province. The 
Hughs, driven from Birmah, inhabit it, and 
are physically a flner race than the feeble 
Bengalees of the district, but are remarkable 
for their irregular features and bad expression 
of countenance. Various conflicts at the 
latter end of the last century, and beginning 
of the present, of a desultory nature arose 
there between the Birmans and British, in 
consequence of violation of territory by the 
former. The town of Islamabad, a place of 
some commercial importance, is in this dis- 
trict. It is also the habitation of the Kooldes, 
a small but muscular race of robbers, who in 
features resemble the Chinese. Bundeep Isle * 
is situated in this district, at the mouth of the 
great Megna, formed by the united current 
of the Ganges and Brahmapooti'a Rivers. At 
the close of the sixteenth, and beginning of 
the seventeenth century, it was the abode or 
rendezvous of a set of daring pirates, chiefly 
Portuguese, headed by a common sailor of' 
that nation, named Sebastian, who carried on 
war with surrounding princes, repeatedly de- 
feating them, and spreading the terror of his 
name for a great distance in those parts of 
Eastern Asia. Being a coarse and brutal 
tyrant, he was at last an object of hatred to 
his own followers, who forsook him, and he 
finally fell before one of the native rulers whom 
before he had despised. 

Dacca- Jelalpohe district is situated be- 
tween the twenty -third and twenty-fourth 
degrees of north latitude. This district suffered 
horribly in the memorable famine of 1787. At 
that time extensive tracts — such as Bawul, 
Oossimpore, and Taliabad — were utterly de- 
populated, and during the first half of the 
present century continued in a wild state, 
overgrown with jungle, and infested with 
elephants. Great progress in improved cul- 
tivation has been made in Dacca ; large tracts 
have been cleared, villages have sprung up, 
temples and obelisks have been erected. 
Schools have been instituted by the natives 
themselves, in which the Bengalee is gram- 
matically taught, and the religion and law of 
the Hindoos. Muslin fabrics have been 
manufactured extensively, but the cheap pro- 
ductions of England now compete with them 
on their own ground. This district was 
* Somadwipa — the iele of the moon. 



notorious, during the first quarter of the 
present century, for the public sale of slaves ; 
on these occasions regular deeds of sale were 
executed. Up to a recent date the whole dis- 
trict was remarkable for crime of almost every 
kind; violence, murder, robbery, and perjury, 
seemed to be the chief offences. The Mo- 
hammedans were far more frequently offenders 
than the Hindoos in cases of violence, the 
latter in cases of fraud and perjury. 

The town of Dacca is both a civil and 
military station, and is a place of much im- 
portance. It is built on a bran eh of the 
Ganges, named the Booree Gunga, or Old 
Ganges, which is a mile wide before the 
town. The water communication with the 
interior offers great commercial advantages, 
and the finest muslin which perhaps lias been 
ever manufactured at one time formed the 
staple trade. By road it is one hundred and 
eighty miles from Calcutta. The neighbour- 
hood is remarkable for its perpetual verdure. 
It is not one of the ancient cities of Bengal, 
although third in point of population and 
importance, and was at one time the capital of 
Eastern Bengal. In the reign of Aurung- 
zebe it reached the acme of its splendour, 
vestiges of which remain in its varied and 
extensive ruins of public edifices. Remains 
of great causeways and bridges, caravanserai, 
gates, palaces, and mosques, are in wonderful 
profusion. Its vicinity appears to have been 
always prolific, verdant, and beautiful, for the 
remains of vast gardens — ^such as are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of few cities of 
the greatest magnitude— may be traced 
through the jungle by which their sites are 
now overrun. The city is not now inhabited 
by so rich a class of natives as formerly, but 
it is increasingly populous with the indus- 
trious classes, and is greatly expanding. It 
is deemed one of the most wealthy cities in 
India. During the reign of the Moguls it 
was a rendezvous for a large fleet, as many 
as seven hundred and sixty -eight armed 
cruisers having belonged to it. The super - 
stition of the people assumes a gayer form 
here than in other parts of Bengal. They 
render most homage to river-gods, and per- 
form various aquatic ceremonies of a pictu- 
resque and joyous kind. The Mohammedans 
adopt similar customs in honour of Elias, the 
prophet, whom they believe, or pretend, was 
a patron of rivers. In the Dacca district, at 
Ghangpore, the most delicious oranges in the 
world are produced. 

Sylhet district is very unlike the southern 
and weBtern parts of Bengal. It lies between 
the twenty -fourth and twenty -fifth degrees of 
north latitude. It is hounded on the north 
and cast by an elevated mountain ridge, where 
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tlie inliabitaiits are in a very wild state. It 
lias no town of mncli importance, Bylhet 
being its capital, tbe neigbbonrbood of wMcb 
is studded witb picturesque conical bills, 
crowned with wood to tbeir summits. Tbe 
district is remarkable for its varied natural 
productions. As shown on another page, 
tea -plants of an excellent quality have been 
discovered on the hiU-sides. It contains the 
largest orange groves in the world, and they 
are only excelled by those of Changpore in 
excellence. Ohunam (lime) is found in the 
mountains. Large quantities of wax, and 
some ivory, are also produced. .Elephants 
are wild in some portions of the uncultivated 
territory. Coal has also been found near the 
surface. The district is well watered, and 
the streams, fed in the rainy season from the 
mountains, deluge the lower lands, so as to 
ensure good rice crops. Between Sylhet and 
China only a few hundred miles intervene, 
but the country is utterly wild and inhos- 
pitable. 

Eungpore district is situated between the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth degree of north 
latitude. It contains little to characterise it 
as a district. In the neighbourhood of the 
town of Goalpara there are some descendants 
of the Portuguese settlers, who wmre thus 
described a few years ago by a gentleman 
acquainted with their condition Here they 
are termed Choldar, which seems to be a cor- i 
ruption of soldier. Hone of them can either 
read or write ; only two or three know a few 
words of Portuguese, and they have entirely 
adopted the dress of the natives. The only 
European customs they retain are that the 
women courtesy, and the men show, by the 
motion of the hand as they pass, that they 
would take off their hat if they had one. 
Hotwithstanding the want of this distin- 
guished covering, the men retain some portion 
of European activity, and are much feared by 
the natives, who employ them as messengers 
in making a demand, such as the payment of 
a debt, to a compliance with wdiich they think 
a little fear may contribute. The females 
gain a subsistence chiefly by sewing, and dis- 
tilling spirituous liquors, of which last article 
the men consume as much as they can afford, 
and retail the remainder. Concerning the 
Christian religion they appear to know little 
or nothing, nor have they any priests. Some- 
times they go to Bawul, near Dacca, in order 
to procure a priest to marry them, but in 
general this is too expensive, and they con- 
tent themselves with the public acknowledg- 
ment of tbeir marriages.” The districts and 
towns thus described are all that can, within 
the limits of a work like the present, he 
selected for notice in the Bengal province. 


Within the presidency of Bengal is another 
province, that of Bahar, called ‘‘ Cooch Bahar.’* 
to distinguish it from the province of which 
Patna is the capital. The natural character 
of the province, and the social character of 
the people, differ too little from those of the 
province of Bengal and its inhahitants for 
particular detail. The old capital of Bahar 
was once the metropolis of both provinces ; it 
is called Gour. The present towm is insignifi- 
cant, but the ruins of the once great city are 
extensive and interesting, and deserve notice 
here. They have been thus described by one 
who had the best opportunity for ascertaining 
the accuracy of what he wrote The riiins 
of this town extend along the banks of the 
Old Ganges, and probably occupy a space of 
twenty square miles, which, as Indian cities 
are usnally built, would not contain any very 
enormous population. Several villages now 
stand on its site, and eight market-places, 
sufficiently contiguous to form a town, have 
been estimated to contain three thousand 
houses, many of which are of brick, procured 
from the debris of the ancient city. Some 
progress has also been made in bringing the 
surface under cultivation, hut the undertaking 
is much impede d by the great number of 
dirty tanks, swarming with alligators, mtis- 
quitoes, and all sorts of vermin, and choked 
up with pestilential vapours. The soil is of 
extraordinary fertility, and well suited for 
the mango and mulberry. Tbe principal 
ruins are a mosque, built of a black stone, 
called by former visitors marble, but Dr. 
Francis Buchanan considered it to be the 
black hornblende, or indurated pitstone, as 
he could not discover one piece of marble, 
either of the calcareous or of the harder kind. 
The bricks, which are of a most solid compo- 
sition, have been sold, and carried away to 
Maldah, and the neighbouring towns on the 
Mohamanda, and even Moorshedabad has 
been supplied with bricks from tins mass. 
Tbe situation of Gour is nearly central to the 
populous part of Bengal and Bahar, and not 
far from the junction of the principal rivers 
which form the excellent inland navigation. 
Lying to the east of the Ganges, it was 
secured against any sudden invasion from the 
only quarter where hostile operations might 
be apprehended. Ho part of the site of 
ancient Gour is nearer to the present hank of 
the Ganges than four miles and a half, and 
some parts which were originally washed by 
that river are now twelve miles from it. A 
small stream that runs past it communicates 
with its west side, and is navigable during 
the raiiiy seasons. On tbe east, and in some 
places within two miles, it has the Mahamuddy 
Eiver, which is always navigable, and com- 
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mnnicates witli tlie Ganges. The name of 
Gonr is apparently derived from wMeh 
both in the ancient and modern languages of 
India signifies raw sugar, and from the San- 
scrit term for manufactured sugar {safcara) 
are derived the Persian, Greek, Latin, and 
modern European names of the cane and its 
produce. Goura, or, as it is commonly called, 
Bengalese, is the language spoken in the 
country of which the ancient city of Gour 
was the capital, and still prevails in all the 
districts of Bengal, excepting some tracts on 
the frontier, but it is spoken in the greatest 
purity throughout the eastern, or Dacca divi- 
sion of the province. Although Goura be 
the name of Bengal, yet the Brahmins who 
bear that appellation are not inhabitants of 
Bengal, but of Upper Hindoostan. They 
reside chiefly in the province of Delhi, -while 
the Brahmins of Bengal are avowed colonists 
from Kanoje.’’ 

The province of Bah Ait? itt distinction from 
which the district of Bahar in the Bengal 
province is called Gooch. Bahar,” lies to the 
north and north-west of the Bengal province, 
and within the Bengal presidency. It is 
situated between the twenty-second and 
twenty - seventh degrees of noi'th latitude. 
It is one of the most fertile and populous 
portions of the Bengal presidency. Its prin- 
cipal rivers are the Ganges, the Sone, the 
Gunduck, the Dummodah, the Garamnassa, 
and the Dewah. The inhabitants are more 
robust than those of the Bengal province. 
The productions of the soil are also more in 
harmony with European wants and tastes, 
arising from the higher latitude. The reli- 
gion of the people is Brahminical. Gaya, the 
birthplace of Buddha, is within the province, 
but the Buddhists were either driven out by 
the Brahmins, or made to feign conversion to 
their teaching. Pilgrims, however, repair to 
Gaya from great distances, whose zeal for 
Buddhism prompts them to seek the birth- 
place of the founder of their religion. The 
Jains also take an interest in that place, w^here 
they allege their religion flourished before 
that of the Buddhists, which is not probable. 
In South Bahar the language spoken is called 
Magodha ; it appears to he derived from the 
Sanscrit, and has a close affinity also to 
Bengalee and Hindoostanee. One -fourth of 
the population profess the Mohammedan 
religion. 

The district of Tyehoot is situated in the 
north-west corner of the Bahar province. It is 
chiefly within the twenty-seventh and tw^enty- 
eighth degrees of north latitude. The country 
is^ hilly, and the tea -plant has been recently 
discovered on the slopes of the hills as an 
indigenous production. The country is 


well watered, hut portions of it are subject 
to terrible inuodations from the too rapid 
increase of the branduck River in the rainy 
season. Several instances have occurred 
within a few years in -which the sudden rush 
of the flood 'has sw’ept away the strongest 
dykes and barriers erected to resist it, carry- 
ing desolation over a lai'ge area. The ordinary 
depth of water in the rivers is insufficient for 
commercial purposes. The district is remark- 
able for its excellent breed of horses, in which 
the lower parts of Bengal are so deficient. It 
is considered much healthier than Bengal 
proper, or even the lower grounds of Bahar. 
The Gunduck River, by wdiich it is chiefly 
watered, is, near its source, called the Sal- 
grami, from the schistous stones, containing 
the remains or traces of ammonites, being 
found in the bed of the stream. These are 
small round stones, about three or four inches 
in diameter ; they are perforated sometimes 
in several places by worms. The spiral re- 
treats of antediluvian molluscas, being taken 
i by the siiperstitious Hindoos for “ visible 
traces of Vishnu,” are worshipped under the 
designation of Salgrams. Borne of these 
bring a gi^eat price, as much as £200 having 
been given by wealthy natives for one. The 
following is the account which Hindoo legend 
gives of their title to the high reverence in 
which they are held : — Vishnu, the Preserver, 
created nine planets, to regulate the destinies 
of the human i^ace. Sane (Saturn) commenced 
his reign by proposing to Brahma that he 
(Brahma) should submit to his influence for 
twelve years. Brahma referred him to Vishnu, 
but he was equally averse to the btileful in- 
fluence of this planet, and therefore desired 
him to call next day. On Saturn’s departure, 
Vishnu meditated how he could escape the 
misery of a twelve years’ subjugation to so 
inauspicious a luminary, and the result was 
that he assumed the form of a inountaim 
Next day Saturn was not able to find Vishnu, 

. but soon discovered that he had become the 
mountain Gandaki, into ■which the persecuting 
Saturn immediately entered in the form of a 
worm, called Vagra Kita (the thunderbolt 
worm), and began to perforate the stones of 
the mountain, and in this manner he perse- 
vered ill afflicting the animated mountain for 
the twelve years, the space of time comprised 
in his original demand. At the end of this 
suffering the deity Vishnu resumed his own 
form, and directed that the stones of the 
mountain Gandaki should be in future -wor- 
shipped. On being asked by Brahma how 
the genuine stones might be distinguished, 
he said they would have twenty -one marks — 
the same number that were on his body. 
Since that time the Salgrams of the river 
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Gfimdiick liave been revered witli idolatrous 
veneration. During tlie liot montliB the 
Brahmins suspend a pan, perforated with a 
hole, through which the water drops on the 
stone, and keeps it cool, and being caxxglit 
below in another pan, is in the evening dranlc 
by them as an act of great piety and sanctify- 
ing efficacjn The Brahmins seU these stones, 
although trafficking in images is generally 
held by them to be dishonourable. It is for- 
bidden in the sacred books to bathe in this 
river, f all devout Hindoos, therefore, abstain 
from ablutions there. 

Of the Bahar province the principal district 
is the central one, which is called by the 
name of the province ; there is not sufficient 
distinctive interest in the other districts to 
require separate notices in this general out- 
line. The greater part of the district is level 
and fertile, but there are many hills, rudely 
broken, and naked. These are frequently 
insulated, rising abruptly from the plain, and 
producing an effect upon the landscape more 
peculiar than picturesque, but relieving the 
level sameness of the country. The heart of 
the district contains three distinct clusters of 
these hills, hut they are all of little elevation. 
The Ganges waters the lower regions of the 
district, and is generally deep, no\yhere ford- 
able, and of considerable expanse, the average 
width being a mile. There are other rivers 
which also contribute tbeir irrigating influ- 
ence to the fertile plain — as the Sone, the 
Punpnn, the Marahar, the Dardha, the 
Phalgu, the Loeri, the Panekene ; nume- 
rous branches of these rivers flow in various 
directions. The climate of the Bahar district 
is much cooler than even the nearest neigh- . 
honrhoods to the south, so that in winter the 
natives kindle fires to sleep by. In the early 
Slimmer hot parching winds dry up every 
vestige of vegetation. The district is remark- 
able for its places of pilgrimage. There are 
the river Pnnpun, the town of Gaya, Eaja- 
griha, Baikuntha, on the Pangchane, Loha- 
danda, near Giriyak, and Ohnyaban Muni. 
The first four of these are much more fre- 
quented than the last two named. 

Patna is the modern capital of Bahar, It is 
situated on the right bank of the Ganges, three I 
hundred and twenty miles north-west of Cal- 
cutta, eight hundred from Bombay, and nine 
hundred and ten from Madras. The population 
numbers about three hundred and twenty thou- 

111 Northern Hindoostaii tlie name Gunduck is a 
general appellation for a river. 

t Some interesting papers iiave lately appeared in the 
journals of the Bombay Geographical Society in reference 
to the source and current of the river Gnnduck, and the 
formation of the idolised stones, hut these papers are too 
minute in their topographical notices, and too much in 
detail to give even an abstract of them in these pages. 


sand. This city is in many respects well situated, 
and of importance. The Ganges is there live 
miles wide, and during the rainy seasons it 
seems to spread into a sea, the opposite shore 
being scarcely discernible. Beyond the 
suburbs the river divides into two branches, 
forming an island nine miles in length. The 
town and neighbourhood are by no means 
amongst the most pleasant in India for the 
residence of Europeans, for in the rainy season 
the whole vicinage is a vast mire, such as our 
troops found the Crimea in the winters of 
their campaign ; whereas in summer, like the 
Crimea also, the dust is blinding, and inces- 
santly whirled about by eddying winds. The 
ghauts are well constructed and imposing, 
and the stores are extensive. Being a great 
centre of the opium traffic, it is a busy place, 
and it has also considerable trade with the 
interior, especially with Nepanl, whence the 
Patna merchants bring wax, gold-dust, bull- 
tails, musk, woollen cloth named tush, and a 
variety of medicinal herbs. Saltpetre is sent 
down to Calcutta, There used to be consider- 
able manufacturing activity — muslin, dimity, 
(fee., were made to a considerable extent, but 
since the poppy became the chief export, the 
produce of the loom has fallen off : the manu- 
factures of England also come into successful 
competition. 

The city of Gaya is a rival of Patna ; it is 
the sacred capital of the district, as Patna is 
the commercial. It is divided into an old and 
new town. The former, inhabited chiefly by 
priests and other sacred persons, is built on a 
! rock, which is elevated between a hill and the 
river Fulgo. The commercial portion lies in 
the plain by the river. Like Patna, dust in 
the hot weather, and mud in the rainy weather, 
render the lower town, at all events, intoler- 
able. The heat is excessive, the population 
dense, the pilgrims numerous, noisy, and 
filthy, and the inhabitants seem to have a 
partiality for being cooped up in the narrowest 
streets and most unpleasant dwelliug-jdaces. 
The morality of the place is no better than 
its physical condition; it requires all the 
vigilance of the police to prevent the pilgrims 
from being plundered, many of whom arrive 
wearing jewels, and in possession of other 
wealth. The ivorst class of inhabitants are 
the priests, who are openly dissolute, and 
every way dishonest. 

Buddha Gaya is a neighbouring place, and 
may be called a city of ruins, Buchanan de- 
scribed it as, ill his time, situated in a plain 
of great extent west of the Nilajan Elver, and 
consisting of immense irregular heaps of brick 
and stone, with some traces of having been 
formerly regularly arranged, but vast quan- 
tities of the interior have been removed, and 
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tile rest appear almost sliapeless. The iinmher 
of images scattered around this place for 
iifteeii or twenty miles is astonishing, yet 
they appear all to have belonged to the 
great temple or its vicinity. Buddha Gaya 
was probably at one time the centre of a reli- 
gion, and residence of a powerful king; the 
most remarkable modern edifice is a convent 
of Samryassies.’’ 

The town of Dinapore is also in the district 
of Bahar, and will, unfortunately, be memo- 
rable to Englishmen as one of the centres of 
mutiny in the great military revolt of 1857. 
It is situated on the south bank of the Ganges, 
eleven miles west of Patna. Previous to the 
late revolt, the military buildings were very 
fine, being much superior to those even in 
England. Both the officers and men, espe- 
cially in the European regiments, were quar- 
tered in large airy apartments. There are 
many private houses of convenience and 
beauty occupied by military men and civilians. 
Good roads, well cultivated country, and 
pleasant gardens, exist all aronnd. During 
the military insurrection much damage "was 
done to the cantonments, and to private pro- 
perty in the neighhonrhood. 

The division of Cuttack, attached to the 
Bengal government, is an interesting portion 
of the territory, lying within the province of 
Orissa, which is included in the ancient 
boundaries of the Deccan; for although Orissa 
was not included by name iu the Mogul 
Deccan, it geographically pertains to it, and 
is regarded by the natives as part of it. The 
general character of the British possessions 
in the large province of Orissa resembles that 
of the Deccan at large, a description of which 
is not appropriate here. It may he observed, 
however, that the account given by an old 
writer of its commercial disadvantages is still 
applicable, although the influence and exer- i 
tions of the Bengal and Madras governments 
have effected a great improvement in the 
means of internal communication and traffic : 
— The rivers are too impetuous for naviga- 
tion when they are swollen by periodical 
rains, and in the hot season too shallow, 
except near their junction with the sea, 
which is invariably obstructed by sand-banks. 
Under these circumstances, the transportation 
of grain from one place to another became at 
an early period an occupation of considerable 
importance, the roads being nearly as impass- 
able for wheel carriages as the rivers were for 
boats. The whole of this great interchange 
has in consequence been always transported 
on bullocks, the property of a class of people 
named Bunjaries, not aboriginal natives of 
the country, but mostly emigrants from Raj- 
pootana.” 


The condition of a large portion of the 
province of Orissa is unfavourable. The 
country is wild, and the people still more 
wild. The territory has been of late years 
much attended to by the government of Cal- 
cntta. Balasore, in ISforthern Cuttack, is a 
civil station. This place is situated on the 
south side of the Booree Bellaun River, about 
one hundred and twenty -five miles south-west 
of Calcutta. The river has considerahle 
depth, hut its channel is narrow, and its 
hanks marshy. At the mouth there is a bar, 
over which no vessel can pass, even at sprlng- 
tides, which draws more than fifteen feet of 
water. The Portuguese and Dutch had fac- 
tories at Balasore, and the place was noted 
for its manufactures, which have fallen away 
before European competition. The native 
vessels employed in coasting are small but 
well built, and well adapted to the employ- 
ment in which they are engaged. Cuttack 
town is also a civil station of the Bengal 
government. It has fine military cantoii- 
ments, and is remarkahle for its embank- 
ments, faced with cut stone, to resist the 
inundations of the Mahamuddy and Cutjoury 
Rivers. 

The district is most remarkable as contain- 
ing the shrine of Juggernaut. The town 
adjacent is called Pooree and Pursottam. It 
is more than three hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta. In 1813 voluminous parliamentary 
papers were published conceiming the pil- 
grimages to the temple of Juggernaut, Some 
of the missionaries — Dr. Carey, the celebrated 
Baptist missionary, among the number — have 
considered that more than a million persons 
annually visited this chief resort of fanaticism. 
The following account of the place, and the 
scenes enacted there, is as appalling as it is, 
unhappily, correct : — 

“ The temple containing the idol is an ill- 
formed shapeless mass of decayed gx-anite, no 
way remarkable hut as an object of Hindoo 
veneration, situated about one mile and a 
half from the shore. The country around is 
extremely sterile, the tower and temple being 
encompassed by low sand hills. From the 
sea the temple or pagoda forms an excellent 
landmark on a coast without any discrimi- 
nating object for navigators. It is surrounded 
by a large, populous, filthy, ill-built town, 
called Pooree, inhabited by a had -looking, 
sickly Hindoo population, composed mostly 
of the officiating priests, and officers attached 
to the various departments dependent on the 
idol. For ten miles in circumference round 
the temple on the land -side, taking the temple 
for the central point and the sea-shore for 
the chord, the space enclosed thereby is called 
, the holy land of Juggernaut, its sanctity 
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being esteemed sncb as to ensure future beati- | 
tilde to tbe Hindoo wbo dies witHn its 
bounds. By Abuul Fazel, in 1582, tMs place 
is described as follows : — ^In tbe tower of 
Poorsottem, on the banks of the sea, stands 
the temple of Jagnauth, near to which are 
the images of Eishni, his brother, and their 
sister, made of sandal-wood, which are said 
to be four thousand years old.’ I 

With respect to the origin of this image, | 
we^have the following legend, narrated in | 
various mythological histories :—Augada, a 
hunter, while engaged in the chase, discharged ! 
an arrow, but, instead of hitting the prey for | 
which it was intended, it pierced Krishna, | 
who happened to be sitting under a tree, so 
that he died, and some unknown person hav- 
ing collected the bones of that incarnation, 
he put them into a box. 

About this time a king named Indra- 
dhuwua was performing austere worship to 
Vishnu, who directed him to form the image 
of Juggernaut, and to put the bones into its 
belly, by the doing of which action he would 
obtain the fruit of his devotion. The king 
asked who would make the image, and was 
told Viswacarma, the architect of the gods. 
To this deified mechanic he in consequence 
began to perform austere worship, which had 
such efficacy, that Viswacarma undertook to 
finish the job in one month, provided he was 
not disturbed. He accordingly commenced 
by building a temple upon an elevation called 
the Blue Mountain, in Orissa, in the course of 
one night, and then began to form the image 
in the temple; but the king was impatient, 
and after fifteen days went and looked at the 
image, in consequence of which Viswacarma 
refused to go on, and left it unfinished. The 
king was much disconcerted, and in his dis- 
tress offered up prayers to Brahma, who told 
him not to grieve too much, for he would 
make the image famous even in its present 
imperfect shape. Being thus encouraged. 
King Indradhuwua invited all the demigods 
to attend the sitting of it up, on which occa- 
sion Brahma gave it eyes, and, by performing 
worship to it, established its fame. Accord- 
ing to report, the original image lies in a pool 
at Juggernaut Eshetra, and it is always said 
that every third year the Brahmins construct 
a new one, into which the bones of Krishna 
are removed, and that while performing this 
exchange the officiating Brahmin acts with 
his eyes bandaged, lest the effulgence of the 
sacred relics should strike him dead. The 
image exhibited at present is a carved block 
of wood, having a frightful visage, painted 
black, with a distended mouth of a bloody 
colour, the eyes and head very large, without 
legs or hands and only fractions of arms, but 


at grand ceremonies he is supplied with gold 
or silver arms. In the interior the attending 
Brahmins bathe, wipe him, and carry him 
about like the stump of a tree. The other 
two idols of his brother and sister are of a 
white and yellow colour, and each have dis- 
tinct places allotted them within the temple. 

The ruth, or car, on which these divinities 
are elevated, sixty feet high, resembles the 
general form of Hindoo pagodas, supported 
by very strong frames, placed on four or five 
rows of wheels, which deeply indent the 
ground as they turn under their ponderous 
load. He is accompanied by two other idols, 
his brother Buhraw, and his sister Bhuhudra, 
who sit on thrones nearly of equal height. The 
upper part of the cars are covered with English 
broadcloth, supplied by the British goveni- 
ment, and are striped red and white, bine 
and yellow, and decorated wdth streamers and 
other ornaments. Both the walls of the 
temple and sides of the machine are covered 
with indecent sculptures. 'During the Ruth 
Jattra, the celebration of which varies from 
the middle of June to the middle of July, 
according to the lunar year, the three images 
are brought forth with much ceremony and 
uproar, and having mounted their carriage, 
the immense machine is pushed and dragged 
along, amidst the shouts and clamour of a 
prodigious multitude, to what is called the 
idols’ garden-house, or country residence, 
distant from the temple only one mile and a 
half, but the motion is so slow, that the get- 
ting over this space usually occupies three or 
four days. On these occasions scenes of great 
horror frequently occur, both from accident 
and self-devotion, under the wheels of the 
tower, which, passing over the body of the 
victim, inflict instant death, by crushing the 
body to pieces, and their bruised and lace- 
rated carcasses are frequently left exposed 
on the spot for many days after their destruc- 
tion. 

** The appellation of Juggernaut (Jagat 
Natha, lord of the world) is merely one of 
the thousand names of Vishnn, the preserving 
power, according to the Brahminical theolog}^ 

The concourse of pilgrims to this temple 
is so immense, that at fifty miles distance its 
approach may be known by the quantity of 
human hones which are strewed by the way. 
Some old persons come to die at Juggernaut, 
and many measure the distance by their 
length on the ground; but, besides these 
voluntary sufferings, many endure great 
hardships, both when travelling and while 
they reside here, from exposure to the 
weather, bad food and water, and other evils. 
Many perish by dysentery, and the surround- 
ing ccuntry abounds with skulls and human 
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boaes ; bxxt tbe vicinity of Jiiggeraaut to tbe 
sea, and tlie arid nature of tlie soil, assist to 
prevent the contagion -whicii would otherwise 
be generated. When this object of their 
misplaced veneration is first perceived, the 
multitude of pilgrims shout aloud, and fall to 
the ground to worship it/’ 

The government used to keep the temple in 
repair, and levied a tax upon the pilgrims ; the 
revenue derived exceeded the expenditure ; 
but public indignation was aroused against a 
connection of any kind existing between the 
government and a source of crime and ruin 
to the bodies and souls of such multitudes, and 
the government deferred to public opinion in 
this matter. 

In the Bengal provinces there are the fol- 
lowing civil stations : — Backergunge, Bala- 
sore (hTorth Guttack), Baraset, Beerbhoom, 
Behar, Bliaugulpore, Bogoorah, Bullooah, 
Burdwan, Calcutta, Chittagong Gnttack, Cut- 
tack (tributary m6hals)y Dacca, Einajepore, 
Hoogly, Jessore, Khoonda (South Cuttack), 
Maldah,Midnapore,Monaghyr,MoorBhedahad, 
Mymensing, Noakhalu, Nuddea, Patna, Pubiia, 
Purneah, Eajshaleye, Eungpore, Sariin, Shah- 
abad, Sunderbunds, Sylhet, Tyrhoot, Tippe- 
rah, twenty-four Pergunnahs. 


The military stations of the Bengal army ex- 
tend through the north-west provinces as well 
as those of Bengal proper. They are as follow : 
— Agra, Akyab, Allahabad, Allygliur, Ally- 
pore, Almorah, Bancooxah, Bandah, Bareilly, 
Barrackpore, Beaur, Baitool, Bisnauth (As- 
sam), Benares, Bhopawar, Bburtpore, Bhau- 
gulpore, Burdwan, Berhampore, Buxar, Gawn- 
pore, Ghenab Poonjie, Ghinsurah, Chittagong, 
or Islamabad, Ohunar, Dacca, Belhi, Deyra 
Dhoon, Dorundah (Chotab Nagpore), Dina- 
pore, Dum Bum, Etawah, Port William, or 
Calcutta, Puttehglmr, Ghazepore, Goruck- 
pore, Gorvahati (Assam), GurrawaiTah Am- 
ritsir, Dera Ishmail Khan, Gurdaspore, Pero- 
zepore, Jailum, Hosungabad, Hazarbaugli, 
Hansi, Hawaulbaugh, Juaiipore, Jubbulpore, 
Jumaiilpore, Kurnaul, Kuttack, Loodliianal, 
Lohooghant, Lucknow, Muttra, Meerut, Mid- 
napore, Mynpooree, Mirzapore, Moorsbed- 
abad, Moradabad, Mhow, Mtillye, Mundlaisir, 
Neemuch, Patna, Petoraghur, 

Sangor, Secrole (Benares), Sutapore (Dude), 
Seharunpore, Shaghehanpore, Syler, Sultan- 
pore (Benares), Snltanpore (Oude), Khyoixk 
Phyoo, Peshawur, Eawil Piiidee, Wuzeer- 
abad, Attock, Lahore, Mooltan, Sealkote, 
Mutala. 
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It has been explained that the north-western 
provinces, although connected with the Ben- 
gal presidency, have a separate administration 
from the Bengal provinces, under a lieutenant- 
governor. The military stations are occupied 
by the army of Bengal, and are included in 
the list which closes the last chapter. The 
civil stations of the north-western provincevS 
are as follow: — Agra, Allahabad, Allyghur, 
Azinghur, Bandah (South Bundelcund), Ba- 
reilly, Benares, Bolundshuhur, Cawnpore, 
Delhi, Etawah, or Mynporee, Purruckabad, 
Piittehpore, Ghazepore, Goorgaon (South 
Delhi), Goruckpore, Humeerpore (North 
Bundelcund), Juanpore, Meerut, Mirzapore, 
Moradabad, Mozuffornugger, Muttra, Piili- 
bheet, Seharunpore, Saheswan, Bhahjehan- 
pore, Hurreanah (West Delhi), Paniput 
(North Delhi), Butaulah, Gogaira, Gujerat, 
Jhung, Pin dee Baden Khan, Shahpore, 
Shaskhpoora. 

Deferring to the north-western provinces, 
the Times contained the following statement 
in a recent article ; — This government em- 
braces the richest and most favoured countries 


of Hindoostan, and comprehends a fourth of 
even the enormous population of India. It 
represents a presidency in itself, and, indeed, 
had at one time been so constituted, though 
the idea was never actually carried out, and 
Agra still remains a dependency of Calcutta/’ 
Allahabau is the province of the north- 
western government which lies nearest to 
Bengal, and is situated between the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-sixth degrees of north 
latitude. Watered by the Ganges, Jumna, 
Geyn, Seroo, Birmah, Arana, Caramnassa, and 
smaller rivers, the irrigation is adequate. It 
is a very productive province, the lands near 
the Ganges and the Jumna being exceedingly 
fertile ; the upper parts are rocky, hilly, and 

bold. Opium, sugar, indigo, cotton^ 

petre, and diamonds, are the chief produc- 
tions. The district -which hears the general 
name of the province produces excellent 
wheat, barley, peas, beans, and plants of 
various kinds, yielding oils and dyes. It xvas 
at one time famous for its manufacture of 
: cotton cloth, and still a considerable quantity 
! is made there. 
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Tlie town of Allahabad is very famous in 
its religious, military, and commercial im- 
portance, altiiougli less so in tlie last-named 
respect than in the other sources of celebrity. 
Mr. Hamilton remarks “ In every district 
subordinate to the English authority through- 
out Hindoostan the state of the police is the 
most important feature of its history, aud its 
jail the most imposing edifice.” This can 
hardly apply to the city of Allahabad, which 
is more noted for its splendid fort than for 
any other building. It is placed on a tongue 
of land about a quarter of a mile from the 
city; one side of the site is washed by the 
Jumna, and on the other the Ganges flows 
very near. The third side, near the land, is 
r egxilar as a fortification, and exceedingly 
strong. The gateway is a tasteful Grecian 
erection. The government house is a fine 
s|)acious, convenient building. There is also 
a superior barrack. The river site of this 
town adapts it to internal trade and military 
defence. Except the river scenery, the im- 
mediate neighbourhood is not fertile nor 
picturesque. The population is not nume- 
rous. The distance from Calcutta is a little 
less than five hundred miles, from Bombay 
seven hundred, and from Madras eight hun- 
dred and fifty. It is eminently holy to Hin- 
doo associations ; this arises from the conflu- 
ence of the Ganges and the Jumna ; and the 
natives allege that there is a subterranean 
river, named Lereswati, which forms a junction 
with both. Those who perform the preserihed 
ceremonies at this spot have, therefore, treble 
merit, and accordingly great numbers, having 
visited Gaya and Benares, here also pay their 
tribute of devotion to the gods. Borne of the 
ceremonies are of a nature singularly to ex- 
hibit the prostration of the native mind under 
the debasing power of idolatry. One of these 
is to sit by the river’s brink while the head 
is shaved, the devotee and the operator taking 
care that every hair shall drop into the river, 
as the result ensures a million of years in 
heaven for every hair thus received by the 
sacred confluence. Another ceremony, having 
more serious concomitants, is performed in 
the centre of the stream, the devotee having 
three water-bottles attached to his girdle, 
plunges into the deep, and is swept away; 
this is his passage to immortal bliss. Life is 
often sacrificed in the stimggie of competitive 
pilgrims for the most sacred spots, and at the 
most canonical junctures of time. 

Bunbblctjnd is a wild district of great ex- 
tent and comparatively small population ; it is 
hilly — the hills rugged and rough, but covered 
ill most places with low coppice. This dis- 
trict is celebrated for its diamond mines. 
These are situated in the plain of Punnah, 


which extends for several miles round tlie 
town of that name. This elevated level is 
gravelly, and a great variety of beautiful 
pebbles are to he found there, among them 
diamonds. These diamond mines” are al- 
leged to be the Punassa of Ptolemy. The 
profits of working them are insignificant, yet 
some fine diamonds are occasionally found. 

The town of Punnah occupies a very ele- 
vated site in latitude 24P 45' north, longitude 
80® 18' east. It is not very populous, and 
has few good houses. Its temples and idols 
are out of proportion numerous. Many of 
the former are of superior architecture, and 
the latter are generally adorned mth precious 
stones ; one idol had some years ago an eye 
which consisted of a diamond of the highest 
brilliancy, and very great value. Enins of 
forts, tombs, a palace, and other ancient works 
are picturesque, especially as being in keep- 
ing with the barren plain which stretches 
away in every direction. 

Oawnpore is a district which formerly 
belonged to Oiide, and is for the most part 
comprehended in the Doah* of the Ganges 
and the Jumna. The soil is productive : 
wheat, barley, Indian corn, and most Euro- 
pean vegetables thrive. Many European 
fruits also come to perfection there. The 
town of Oawnpore has obtained a horrid noto- 
riety in connection with the massacre perpe- 
trated there in 1857 by the Bengal mutineers. 
It stands on the west side of the Ganges, lati- 
tude 26® 30' north, and longitude 80® 13' east. 
It has been considered an important military 
station, capable of affording quarters in bar- 
rack to more than ten thousand soldiers. The 
officers nevertheless live in their own bun- 
galows, which are convenient and hand- 
some. The dust is intolerable during the 
summer season over a large area in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town. In history Oawnpore 
is noted as a field of many battles, but none 
will be remembered with such interest by 
British readers as the defeats sustained by 
the infamous Nana Sahib from the arms of 
Havelock and Neill in 1857, during their 
efforts to relieve the garrison, women and 
children, afterwards so cruelly massacred, 

Beuares was the name of an important 
district in the Allahabad province ; now it is 
a separate division or province. It is remark- 
able for fertility ; and also for the forest -like 
appearance of the landscape, affording shelter 
to men and cattle from the burning sun of 
the summer months, which is very intense, 

* This is a name given by tbe Hindoos to a tract of 
land lying between two rivers. The Doab of the Ganges 
and the Jumna is the most noted, and is comprised partly 
in the province of Allahabad, and partly in the provinces 
of Agra and Delhi. 
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altRongk in tlie winter fires are not disagree- 
able to Europeans, and are eagerly enjoyed 
by tbe natives. The diseases of dysentery 
and rheumatism prevail miich in the district, 
and Europeans are also much affected by 
them. The city of Benares is one of the 
most celebrated in India : it is situated 25^ 30' 
north latitude, and 83^ 1' east longitude. The 
population is about three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. The Ganges flows past it in a sweep of 
about four miles, and the city is built on the 
external curve, where the ground is elevated, 
and slopes up from the liver. The city is 
therefore visible for a great distance, and to 
the river and the opposite banks presents a 
beautiful appearance, the streets and buildings 
rising in tiers from the water’s edge to the 
summit of the high bank which they crown. 
Gn a small scale, Algiers might give some 
notion of the picturesque effect of this ar- 
rangement; or to those who are untravelled 
beyond our own isles, the towns of Youghall 
and Cove, in the county of Cork in Ireland, 
may, on a very minute scale, afford the idea. 
The streets are narrow, just admitting the 
free passage of a horseman. In many places 
passages over the streets exist from the win- 
dows or terraced roofs of the high houses, 
which are built of stone or brick ; formerly, 
the Brahmins allege, they were built of gold, 
but turned into stone in consequence of the 
deficient respect shown by their possessors to 
the Brahmins ; and also in consequence of 
some other deviations from the supposed right 
way, less creditable to the delinquents. Ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Brahmins, 
the city does not belong to the earth — the. 
earth resting upon Ainanta, the many -headed 
serpent (eternity) ; but Benares is borne up 
by Siva upon his trident, so that no earth- 
quake ever sends its vibrations through the 
foundations of the great city. This is the ' 
more obliging of Siva, inasmuch as his proper 
vocation is destruction. The city is inhabited 
chiefly, as to the better classes of its inhabit- 
ants, by Brahmins, who are represented to 
live there in numbers out of all proportion to 
the rest of the inhabitants. These Brahmins 
have, in many cases, private property ; and 
in many instances also they enjoy stipends 
allowed them by rich Hindoos and princes in 
all parts of India, for the purpose of perform- 
ing in their behalf such religious ceremonies 
as must be performed on the spot. There 
are numerous Hindoos of wealth, rank, and 
political consequence, who take up their 
abode there because of the facilities offered 
by so holy a place for making their salva- 
tion.” According to the Brahmins, Benares 
is the Holy City even a European dying 
there may go to heaven^ — a privilege also 


extended to Juggernaut. The religious in- 
stitutions, of every description — temples, 
shrines, sacred ghauts, schools, <fec. — are 
amazingly numerous. Schools and ghauts 
have been endowed by rich Hindoos as acts 
of piety or penance, so that the youth of the 
place are instructed in Hindoo religion, law, 
and literature with great zeal ; and the beau- 
tiful approaches from the river to the streets 
of the city are numerous beyond all compari- 
son with those of other towns. ISTearly in the 
centre of the city there is a mosque, built by 
the Emperor Aurungzebe. It is placed on 
the highest point of land, and open to the 
liver, so that it is in view of the whole sur- 
rounding country, and from the Ganges and 
its opposite bank. The Mohammedans are 
not numerous — they are generally computed 
at one to twenty as numerically compared 
with the Hindoos ; but tliis is probably too 
high a proportion to give them. The mosque 
was built by tbem in tbe day of tbeir power, 
npon tlie site of a heathen temple, removed 
for the purpose, and as an act of defiance to 
the Hindoos. There is now a splendid tem- 
ple, which was huilt in the last century. 

Although Benares depends much for its 
vrealth and population upon its reputation 
for sanctity, pilgrims in vast numbers con- 
stantly visiting and expending their wealth 
there, yet there are natives who grow rich by 
commerce ; and it is a depot of Indian manu- 
factures, and for the diamonds which are 
brought doivn from Buiidelcund, for the lower 
provinces. It is also celebrated for its lapi- 
daries and workmen in gold. More jewels 
are polisbed in Benares than in any city of the 
East. A good modern writer describes it as 
more eastern in character than the general 
run of Hindoo towns;” but all the Hindoo 
towns are thoroughly eastern in cliaracter, 
except where their existence is merely mo- 
dern, and dependent upon military canton- 
ments. Even the sea -board cities of Bombay 
and Madras, and the capital where the seat 
of government is, are oriental in their cha- 
racter, notmthstanding the presence of Euro- 
pean officials, merchants, and troops. 

For more than half a century Benares has 
belonged to the company; and although 
fewer Europeans reside within it than any 
other great city in India, it has been most 
peaceable. There is a general appreciation 
among the wealthy natives of the security of 
person and property afforded by the company, 
as contrasted with the insecurity in the native 
states ; and this feeling is much upheld by 
the pilgrims whose journeys through the 
British possessions are safe, but insecure in 
the dominions of native princes, where they 
are often plundered of their jewels, ornaments. 
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aiul iiioiiey, wMcli it is well Imowii many of 
them carry to a large value. During "the 
great mutiny of Bengal troops, it was gene- 
rally supposed that the people of Benares, 
excited by fanaticism, would fly to arms ; but 
for the reason here given, it was not found 
difficult to preserve the post with a mere 
handful of troops. 

Benares is at once the most intelligent and 
superstitious town in India. In proportion 
to the intelligence in native law and literature 
will be found the infatuation of idolatry. The 
7iative education of a Hindoo gives no strength 
to his understanding ; he is made acquainted 
wuth a greater number of absurd legends, 
which it would he impious to doubt, and he 
becomes debased in superstition in proportion 
to the Brahminical culture he receives. The 
city is not quite three hundred miles from 
Calcutta : it is nearly eight hundred from 
Bombay and . Madras. The sacredness of 
the city extends to a distance of ten miles 
around it. 

The district of Mirzapohe is not important, 
except on account of the town which bears its 
name. This town is situated on the banks of 
the Ganges, about thirty miles from Benares. 
There are few inland towns in India where 
the people have shown more activity and 
enterprise. The houses are of superior struc- 
ture, and built of solid material; and the 
public buildings are numerous and respectable. 
Viewed from the Ganges it has a thriving 
and bustling appearance, which no other 
town on the river exhibits. The population 
can hardly be less than a hundred thousand. 

OuDE is a province of Hindoostan to the 
north of Allahabad, on both sides of the 
Ganges, occupying, with the exception of the | 
district of Eanporc, all the flat country 
between that river and the northern moun- 
tains, as well as the principal part of that 
fertile tract lying between the Ganges and the 
Jumna, known by the name of the Doah, to 
within forty miles of the city of Delhi. Oude 
and its dependencies are three hundred and 
sixty miles in length from east to west, and 
in breadth from one hundred and fifty to one 
hundred and eighty, and contain five million 
inhabitants. The capital is Lucknow. The 
sovereignty "was taken away from the reign- 
ing family, and it was annexed to Great Bri- 
tain by Lord Dalhousie in 1856. 

Glide, now a decayed town in the province 
of that name, is said to have been the capital 
of a great Idngdom twelve hundred years 
before the Christian era. It is mentioned in 
the 3falia Bharrat, a famous Hindoo work 
written in Sanscrit. It is situated on the 
Goggra, nearly adjoining Fyzabad. Various 
districts tributary to Nepaul, ranges of hills, 
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and forests bound this province on the north 
which led to the apprehension that it would 
be liable to predatory incursions when British 
authority was established. On the coiitrarv 
the hill-men have respected the EngliBh 
name, and the wise government of the pnnee 
now ruling I^epaul preserved security and 
peace in that direction. Oude is watered by 
the Ganges, the Goggra, the Goomty, and the 
Lye. The inhabitants of this province are 
probably the most manly, and best adapted 
for soldiers of any in India. It has been the 
chief recruiting ground for the Bengal army, 
and the men obtained far surpass, in average 
height, even the grenadier companies of our 
line^ regiments. A distinguished general 
officer, remarkable for his fine stature, ob- 
served on one occasion to the author of this 
History— “In the royal army I am a large 
man, but I was a pigmy beside the Bengal 
grenadiers enlisted in the upper provinces.” 

The distracted state of Oude at all times 
within British acquaintance with it, rendered 
it the reproach of India even among native 
governments. The history of that kin gdom 
for a great number of years, and even centu- 
ries, has been one of violence and corruption. 
On the 10th of November, 1801, extensive 
cessions of territory were made to the com- 
pany, yielding a revenue of thirteen and a 
half millions of Lucknow silver rupees. Some 
of the ceded districts, as Rohilcund, had been 
conquered by the nabob, with English aBsist- 
ance, not more than twenty -six years previoii]^ 
to their cession. In 1813 the revenue -had’ 
greatly increased, being seventeen and a half 
I millions of rupees : the subsequent increase 
was also considerable. 

It is remarkable that during the revolt of 
Oude, and the concentration there of the 
Bengal mutineers in 1857, Nepaul afforded 
valuable aid to the British ; yet in October, 
1814, Ghaze-ad-Deen, the nabob, granted a 
loan to the British government of a crore of 
rupees (ten millions), to aid it in the war it 
was then waging with Nepaul. Finding that 
, the contest with Nepaul necessitated a second 
i campaign, the nabob lent a second crore^ of 
rupees. One of these loans was afterwards 
redeemed by territory conquered from Nepaul 
being transferred to the nabob. 

In a work issued June, 1820, and dedicated 
to George Canning, then President of the 
Board of Control, there is the following pas- 
sage, which was almost prophetic, and is 
singularly pertinent to recent events. The 
context referred to the tyranny and fiscal 
mismanagement of the nabobs, and their had 
faith with the English government. As 
might be expected under circumstances so 

* A crore of rupees was equal to a million sterling. 
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adverse to exteiml tranc[uillity among con- 
tumacious or oppressed zemindars, many 
gurries, or native fortifications, were levelled, 
tliG whole requiring the interference and 
active agency of the British military, at a 
time when their services were urgently wanted 
elsewhere. The just and fair construction of 
the terms of subsisting treaties, as referring to 
the nature and extent of the vizier’s autho- 
rity, did not appear to warrant any more 
effectual interposition on the part of the Bri- 
tish government. In construing these it is 
required, by every principle of justice, that 
the most liberal and comprehensive meaning 
should be given to such articles as are in 
favour of the party whose weakness presents 
no security for him but the good faith on 
which he relied. Much is also gained by 
escaping the chance of that extremity, which 
should force the British government to with- 
draw the nabob’s authority, to substitute its 
own within his territories ; for such a mcessztg, 
although it might morally exist, could never 
he made out to the icorld, and the seimre of 
his possessions would he universally stigma- 
tised as tyrannical and rapacious, a preme- 
ditated usurpation, the offspring of a hase 
and sordid cupidity. One emergency alone 
can be supposed capable of driying the British 
government to a conduct so repugnant to its 
wishes, which is, the diseovery that the nabob 
had secretly leagued himself with their ene- 
mies, and with them was clandestinely practis- 
ing its overthrow. An extreme case of this sort 
could only occur, however, in such a state of 
absolute desperation, that the nabob thought 
the most unpromising conspiracy preferable 
to a continuation of submission. Under such 
a condition of affairs, although he might have 
no troops, he could give much trouble ; for 
having a vast command of money, he might 
create great mischief by secretly furnishing 
supplies, and might involve the British govern- 
ment in the trouble and expense of a war, 
leaving it infinitely difficult to trace his 
having any concern in the machinations which 
led to itr 

In 1831, the annoyance experienced by the 
British government from the disturbed state 
of Glide, and the violation of treaty as to its 
government, especially in fiscal matters, was 
such that Lord W. Bentinck made peremptory 
demands upon the nabob for the reform of his 
administration, and the melioration of the 
condition of his people. This demand was 
followed by a temporary amendment on the 
part of the Oude government, but it soon 
relapsed into its old ways. In 1847, Lord 
Hardiuge repeated the demands of Lord 
W. Bentinck, and threatened in twm years a 
decisive interposition, if the requisitions of 


the British government -were not complied 
with. It was not until 1856 that the step 
•was taken which it had been predicted in the 
passage above quoted would be universally 
stigmatised — a prediction too truly fullilled. 
As it has had so important an influence on 
the late revolt in the Bengal army, and the 
late conflicts in Oude, it is desirable here to 
give some outline of the circumstances, and 
the subsequent condition of Oude ; a more 
particular detail must he reserved for an^ 
appropriate page in the historical portion of 
this work. 

Taking the Blue-books as our guide, the 
process of annexation appears to have been as 
follotvs : — The papers presented to the legis- 
lature opcnwuth a letter from Lord Dalhousie, 
Governor-General, on July 3rd, 1855, to the 
Court of Directors, transmitting papers rela- 
tive to the condition of Oude, and a minute 
setting forth his propositions for the future 
government of Oude. The first enclosure 
is the minute of the governor-general of 
November 21st, 1854, to Colonel Out ram, 
being instructions to the latter gentleman on 
assuming his appointment as British resident 
at the court of Lucknow. This minute was 
signed by three of the supreme council, and 
the fourth appended a minute giving it his 
cordial support. It states, that the govern- 
ment of Oude is in a state of probation, in 
w^hich it was solemnly placed by Lord Har- 
dinge in 1847 ; ” that Lord Hardinge told 
the King of Oude in that year, that if he did 
not amend the condition of his people ‘Gvithin 
twm years,” it would be the duty of the 
British government to have recourse to those 
extreme measures which, sixteen years before, 
Lord William Bentinck had declared must 
he enforced, for the protection of the people 
of Oude;” and that this was made as a 

peremptory demand, by Lord Hardinge, in 
pursuance of the treaty of 1801.” It further 
states, that the warning to the king -was not 
acted upon by the government of India at 
the expiration of two years, in consequence 
of ^Ghe occurrence of successive wars, and 
an unfeigned reluctance to have recourse to 
those extreme measures.” Lastly, it instructs 
Colonel Outram to inquire into the present 
state of Oude, with a view to determine whe- 
ther its affairs still continue in the same state 
in w^hich Colonel Sleeman (the late resident) 
from time to time described them ; and whe- 
ther the duty imposed upon the British 
government by the treaty of 1801, a duty 
recognised by Lord William Bentinck in 
1831, and reiterated by Lord Hardinge in 
1847, would any longer admit of indulging 

* " Papers relating to Oude,” presented to parliament 
in 1856. ■ 
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tlie ^ reluctance ’ above referred to.'^ Major- 
general ^ Outram applied liimself to tbe task 
committed to him witli tbe vigour^ deter- 
mination, and sagacity for wbicli be is so 
remarkable; and tbe result of bis inqui- 
ries may be thus summed up in bis own 
words : — I have no hesitation in declaring 
my opinion that tbe duty imposed on tbe 
British government by the treaty of 1801* 
cannot any longer admit of our honestly in- 
dulging tbe reluctance wbicb tbe government 
of India has felt, heretofore, to have recourse 
to those extreme measures which alone can 
be of any real efficacy in remedying the evils 
from wbicb tbe state of Oudc has suffered so 
long.” His report was transmitted to Oal- 
cutta, on wbicb there appeared a minute by 
Major-general Low, a member of tbe council, 
stating that these papers should, of course, be 
sent to the governor -general, and that be 
entirely occurred in the opinions” recorded 
by Major-general Outram in the above ex- 
tract from bis despatch. 

Lord Dalbousie communicated to tbe go- 
vernment at borne tbe inquiries and opinions 
of Major-general Outram, and the opinions 
and recommendations of the leading officials 
at Oalcutta. His lordship urged upon the 
government tbe step, admitted that it must be 
attended by odium, but expressed bis readi- 
ness to incur whatever obloquy might ensue. 
The marquis bad been encouraged, in tbe 
audacious and unjust policy be bad previously 
followed, by Sir Bobert Peel, who justified in 
parliament a less strict regard to treaty, and 
a less elevated principle of honour, in dealing 
with tbe native princes than would have 
been tolerated in maintaining relations with 
European sovereigns and governments. Few 
statesmen were less scrupulous in resorting to 
an expert and sophistical casuistry to support 
a departure from principle, or a desertion of 
party, than Sir Bobert. Lord Ballioiisie 
copied him in this respect, as well as fol- 
lowed his general policy. The disingenuous, 
tyrannical, and dishonest government of that 
nobleman alienated the confidence of native 
princes, capitalists, and military, and sowed 
broadcast tbe seeds of resentment and revolt. 
Tbe company did not thoroughly approve 
of the scheme, but the Board of Control 
fiivonrcd it, and tbe committee at Leadenball 
Street threw upon tbe governor -general tbe 
responsibility wbicli be was so willing, and 
even ambitious, to incur, as tbe following 
paragraph of their despatch shows : — 

It is on every account to be desired tliat the great 
measure which we have authorised should he carried into 


effect under the auspices of tLc nobleman who has so 
long, and with such eminent ability and success, adminis- 
tered the affairs of the British empire in India ; who has 
bestowed Such attentive and earnest consideration on this 
pai’ticnlar subject; and whose acts may carry a weight of 
authority which might, perhaps, not in the stime degree 
attach to the first proceedings of a new administration. 
Entertaining full reliance on the ability and judgment of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, with the suggestions of the 
other members of your government before him, we 
dlsfam from fettering his lordehifs discretion hy ctny 
f uHKer instructions I and feel assured that, whichever 
mode of attaining the indisjpensahle result may be resolved 
on, the change will he carried into effect in the manner 
best calculated to avert collisions of any kind, and with 
every proper and humane consideration to aE persons 
whose fecHngs have a just claim to he consulted. 

We are, &c., 

E. MACXAGHTE3V. 

W. H. Sykes, 

&c. &c. Slo* 

At tbe close of 1855 General Outram was 
ordered to assemble a large military force at 
Cawupore, and to enter into negotiations with 
tbe Glide government, '‘for tbe purposes 
mentioned in tbe despatch of tbe bonourable 
court.” On tbe 30tb of January General 
Outram summoned tbe prime-minister of 
Oude to tbe residency at Lucknow, to inform 
bim of tbe decision of tbe governor-general. 
On tbe 1st of February tbe king addressed 
" the resident,” protesting in mild but digni- 
fied language against tbe subversion of big 
rightful authority. The resident declined all* 
discussion, informing bis majesty that the 
determination of bis government was in-' 
flexible. He gave the king three days to 
decide. The army and people of Oude were 
as one man in tbe desire to raise the standard 
of resistance, and tbe sepoys of the Bengal ' 
army-^being soon made acquainted with the 
danger to the independence of Oude, their 
native territory — ^lieartily but secretly sympa- 
thised ■with its king and people. His majesty 
did not dare, however, to encounter the supe- 
rior power of tbe British ; be disarmed bis 
troops, and dismounted bis guns. On tbe 
dtb of February General Outram demanded 
tbat tbe king should sign a declaration that 
bis "infraction of tbe essential engagements 
of previous treaties bad been continued and 
notorious.” His majesty, giving way to 
vehement grief and indignation, refused to 
sign this condemnation of himself, and ex- 
pressed bis determination to lay a memorial 
of bis •wrongs at tbe feet of tbe Queen of Great 
Britain, In 1858 he is, by bis agents, en- 
deavouring to obtain from ber majesty redress 
of the grievances of wbicb lie complains. The 
king also refused to sign a new treaty, abro- 
gating tbat of 1801, submitted to him by 
General Outram. On the 7tb of Fcbiuary 


* lie had been promoted to that rank during the pro- 
gress of his investigations. 


: the general issued a proclamation, declaring 
* Oude Blue-hook, pn 236. 
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tliat Eritisli government had assumed 

to itself tlie exclusive and permanent admin- 
istration of the territories of Glide.” From 
that moment the soldiery |)eople of the 
kingdom were resolved to take the first op- 
portunity of re -asserting the independence 
of their country, and taking vengeance upon 
those whom they considered its oppressors. 
General Outrani compelled many nobles 
give hail for their good behaviour, and many 
were placed under surveillance. 

In September, 1856, only seven months 
before the revolt of 1857 began, Sir Henry 
Lawrence expressed himself in clear and 
decided terms as to the condition and pros- 
pects of the newly-annexed country. The 
opinions and warnings of such a man are so 
valuable, as to give to the following a deep 
interest in connection with the dark and san- 
guinary deeds which have since been perpe- 
trated in Oude, and chiefly by natives of 
Oude at Cawnpore : — Oude has long been 
the Alsatia of India. In that province were 
to be met, even more than at Hyderabad or 
at Lahore, the Afreedee and Durukzye of the 
Kliyber, the Beloochee of Khelat, and the 
Wuzeeree of the Sulimani range. There also 
congregated the idle, the dissipated, and the 
disaffected of every native state in India. 
Added to these were many deserters from 
the British ranks, yet the contingent of 
twelve thousand men has been almost wholly 
filled from the old Oude army. The reason 
assigned for the different line of conduct is 
that the Punjaub was conquered, but that 
Oude fell in peace. In this there is a fallacy, 
little understood, but not the less a fallacy. 
Proportionally, few of the instigators of oppo- 
sition at Lahore and in the Sikh army were 
Sikhs ; they were British subjects — ^many of 
them British deserters. The general feeling 
of the Sikhs was hardly hostile. Many of 
the Sikhs were friendly — decidedly so, com- ' 
pared with the Hindoostanees in the Punjaub 
service. The King of Oude employed fifty- 
nine thousand soldiers ; his chiefs and officials 
at least as many more. Of these vast num- 
bers, one -fifth at the utmost have found em- 
ployment in the police and irregular corps. 
Yet these levies, with half a dozen regular 
corps, form the wdiole army of occupation. 
This seems a grave mistake. Why not, at 
least, make a change ? Why not move some 
of the Punjaub regiments that have been keep- 
ing constant watch and ward on the Indus for 
seven years to Oude, and send some of the 
king’s people to the north-west ? The king 
had some eight thousand artillery; of these 
about five hundred may have obtained em- 
ployment, the rest, young and, old, are on 
the lYorld. Surely, if there was danger in 


employing Sikhs in 184:9, it would be well to 
remove some portion of the Oude levies from 
Oude, where such materials for mischief still 
remain. In the province are two hundred 
and forty-six forts, besides innumerable 
smaller strongholds, many of them sheltered 
within thick jungles. In these forts are four 
hundred and seventy-six guns. Forts and 
guns should all be in the hands of govern- 
ment, or the forts should be razed. Many a 
foolish fellow has been urged on to his own 
ruin by the possession of a paltry fort ; and 
many a paltry mud fort has repulsed British 
troops. The eighty or ninety thousand dis- 
banded Oude soldiers are the brethren of the 
Britisb sepoys. . . . . A paragraph in the 
Delhi Gazette^ announcing that the Oude 
authorities are disposed to dispense with the 
service of the regular regiments for Lucknow, 
tempts a few further words of caution, though 
we vdo not altogether credit the newspaper 
report. The earliest days of annexation are 
not the safest. Be liberal, considerate, and 
merciful, but be prompt, watchful, and even 
quietly suspicious. Let not the loose cha- 
racters floating on the surface of society, 
especially such a society as Luclaiow, he too 
far tempted or trusted. ellington’s maxim 
of ‘keeping the troops out of sight’ answered 
for England; it will not answer for India. 
There must be trusty bayonets within sight 
of the understandings, if not of the eyes, of 
Indian subjects before they will pay willing 
obedience or any revenue. Of late years the 
wheels of government have been moving very 
fast; many native prejudices have been 
shocked. Katives are now threatened with 
the abolition of polygamy. It would not be 
difficult to twist this into an attack on Hin- 
dooism. At any rate, the faster the vessel 
glides the more need of caution — of watching 
the weather, the rocks, and the shoals. i 

" ‘ Felix q^aem faciunt aliena pericula cautum/ ” 

The advent of the greased cartridge irritation 
thus found the army of Bengal already disaf- 
fected, and precipitated revolt. 

Fyzahad (beautiful residence) was the 
capital of Oude during the last century, until 
1775, when Lucknow was promoted to that 
honour. The situation of Fyzabad is favonr- 
able for pleasure and sanitary advantages, 
having a good site upon the south bank of 
the Goggra. The town is large and popu- 
lous, hut few Europeans reside or visit there. 
The ruins of the palace of Shnjah-ad-Dowlah 
yet remain ; there are also ruins of a fortress 
which was of considerable strength. The 
attention of Europeans has been much directed 
to this city, from the circumstance of its 
having been tlie residence of the once cele- 
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brated Bliow Begum, widow of Sbujah-ad- 
Dowlah, and motlier of Asupli-ad-Dowlali. 
Wlien tlie Marqixis of Wellesley was gover- 
nor-geiieral, tlie begum announced to Mm her 
intention to leave to the Britisli government 
tlie whole of ber property, and to make tlie 
government also lier sole executor. No doubt 
existed of her right to do so, but her purpose 
becoming known to the court and people of 
Oude, great astonishment and disapprobation 
was excited. The English government, un- 
willing to take advantage of her highness’s 
favourable intentions, endeavoured to induce 
her to leave the property to the royal house 
of Oude, iinder certain stipulations, alike 
benehcial to it and to the country; but the 
importunities and representations made by 
the governor-general and Ms agents failed 
for a long time to produce the effects desired. 
Ultimately the royal lady relented towards 
her family in some degree, but displayed her 
partiality for the British governiiient, or her 
resentment against her own connexions, by 
leaving a large portion of her property to the 
former. The Bhow Begum died in 1815, and 
during the following year the resident at 
Lucknow proceeded to Fyzabad, and carried 
into effect the will of the deceased. Her 
wealth was passing great-— in money, land, 
jewels, shawls, robes, cattle, and other pro- 
perty. A large sum was set apart to erect 
and. preserve a suitable mausoleum, and for 
religious offerings ; the nabob inherited about 
a quarter of a million sterling per annum, the 
British government receiving about three- 
quarters of a million sterling, which was dis- 
tributed in Oude on political grounds, pen- 
sions being given to various members of 
the royal family. 

Lucknow has obtained celebrity by the 
resistance of its heroic garrison during the 
revolt of 1857, and by the successful and 
chivalrous ehbrts of Grenerals Outrara, Have- 
lock, and Campbell to relieve it. The town 
is situated on the south side of the Goomty, 
which is navigable for boats of considerable 
size even during the dry season. The 
Goomty falls into the Ganges between Be- 
nares and Ghazepore. It is in latitude 
26^ 51' north, and longitude 80*^ 50' east, 
and is about six hundred and fifty miles from 
Calcutta. The native portion of the city lies 
low, and the streets are filthy and narrow. 
The European portion is elegant and pictu- 
resque, villas after the English fashion being 
numerous. The architecture is striking. The 
mosques and mausolea are built in a decora- 
tive style, and have gilded roofs. The Imaum 
Barra and Eoumi Durwaz are the two chief 
public edifices. Of the Imaum Barra the fol- 
lowing description has been given : — This 


I grand mosque consists of two courts rising with 
a steep ascent, one above the other. It con- 
tains besides the mosque a college for instruc- 
tion in Mussulman law, apartments for the 
religious establishment maintained there, and 
a noble gallery, in the midst of which, under 
a brilliant tabernacle of silver, cut-glass, and 
precious stones, lie buried the remains of its 
founder Asuph-ad-Dowlah. The whole is in 
a very noble style of Eastern Gotliic, and is 
remarkable for richness and variety, as well 
as for the proportions and general good taste 
of its principal features.”* The tomb of 
Sandut Ali is very magnificent. When the 
city is seen at a distance, domes and minarets 
gleam in the bright clear sun, producing an 
aspect of much splendour. The Bombay 
Gazette represents Lucknow as bearing in its 
situation and its salient points a strong resem- 
blance to Delhi : — As Delhi is bounded on 
one side by tbe Jumna, so Lucknow is bounded 
by the Goomty ; and the wall of Delhi is re- 
presented sufficiently for our purpose by a 
canal which skirts the opposite side of Luck- 
now. The palace at Delhi and the fort of 
Selimghur are in the position of the residency 
and the Muchee Bawan at Lucknow. In 
that division of Lucknow which is represented 
at Delhi by that which lies between the palace 
and the Jumna Musjid on one side, and the 
Delhi, Turcoman, and Ajmeer gates on the 
other, are a number of extensive buildings, 
occupying probably large walled enclosures — 
the Seeunderhagh, Motee Mahal, the barracks, 
mess -house, <fcc. Opposite these, on the outer 
side of the canal, are the Dilkhoosha Park 
and Palace, and La Martiniere, a large school 
for Christian children, maintained on funds 
bequeathed by General Claude Martin. This 
school is situate at the junction of the canal 
above-mentioned with the Goomty, and the 
i Dilkhoosha adjoins it. The Alumbagh, so 
often mentioned lately, stands in relation to 
Lucknow topographically much as the Flag- 
staff Tower does to Dehi, and about two miles 
from the bridge over the canal which leads 
into the city, and which at Delhi would he 
the Cashmere gate. The residency lies due 
north from the Alumbagh, and the positions 
which we have mentioned are to the east- 
ward of the residency, occupying a suburban 
district between the Goomty and the canal, 
about two miles in length, and varying in 
breadth from a mile to a mile and a half. 
Seeunderhagh is the furthest and most east- 
ward end from the residency. Then come 
the barracks and mess -house, and then the 
Motee Mahal (Pearl Palace), which is close 
upon the bank of the Goomty, and a few 
hundred yards from the residency ” 

, * Captain Stoctiueler. 
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A^ea is a consideralble province of Nortli- 
westera India. It is ’bounded by DelM on 
tbe nortli, on tbe sontb by Malwa, on tlie 
east by Oiide and AHababad, and on tbe west 
by Ajmeer. It is generally fiat, and where 
irrigated it is fertile; there are, however, 
few rivers to confer that advantage. Indigo, 
sugar, and cotton, are the crops best adapted 
to it ; these are produced prolifically in the 
Doab. The Ganges, Chambnl, and Jumna, 
afford the chief supplies of water to the pro- 
vince. Good horses are bred in several dis- 
stricts. Elephants, tigers, bears, buffaloes, 
and rhinoceroses, are numerous in the places 
best suited to their habits. There is also a 
great variety of birds, some of which are 
delicious eating. The inhabitants are ■well 
formed and handsome, generally Hindoos, 
although the Mohammedans also are nume- 
rous. In the district of Agra stands the city 
of Agra, the capital not only of the province, 
but of Horth -western India, the residence of 
the lieutenant-governor. It ; was once the 
most splendid of all the Indian cities, and now 
exhibits the most magnificent ruins it was 
taken by the British in the war with the 
Mahrattas in 1808. It stands on the right 
bank of the Jumna, a branch of the Ganges, 
one hundred miles south by east of Delhi, 
seven hundred from Calcutta, six hundred 
and forty from Bombay, and nine hundred 
and eighty from Madras. The houses are 
built like those of Benares, in several stories, 
and are sometimes raised to a great eleva- 
tion. The fort is of large dimensions, and 
very strong, built of red stone, possessing the 
colour and hardness of jasper, dug from the 
quarries of Futtehpore. It has a ditch of 
great depth, and a double rampart, the inner 
one being of enormous height, with bastions 
at regular distances. 

The Taj Mehal is erected near the city, 
and is esteemed by many to be the most gor- 
geous monument in Hindoostan. The Mogul 
emperor, Shah Jehan, erected it in commemo- 
ration of Ms empress, Hoor Jehan, ^‘the light 
of the world/* According to Mohammedan 
accounts she was supremely beautiful, - and 
had great power over her lord ; she requested 
that ho would build a tomb which would 
perpetuate her fame, and this great monu- 
ment was the result .of her command. It is 
inscribed as belonging to tbe Ranoo Begum, 
“ ornament of the palace.’* Its cost was 
nearly three and a quarter millions sterling. 
Twenty thousand worlonen w^ere employed 
for more than twenty years in its completion. 
The architect was a Frenchman, Austin de 
Bordeau.” The building occupies the north 
side of a large quadrangle over the river 
Jumna,, The entrance to the quadrangle is 


through a gateway of colossal proportions, 
and great architectural beauty. The area is 
laid out in pleasant parterres, containing 
choice flowers and shrubs, the eniMematic 
cypress having the chief place. The paths 
are laid down with freestone slabs, and liave 
running along the centre a hasiii, with a 
row of jets-d’eaii in tbe middle from one 
extremity to tbe other.” The quadrangle 
measures nine hundred and sixty -four feet 
by three hundred and twenty. The mauso- 
leum, the terrace upon which it is placed, 
and the minarets, are al formed of the finest 
white marhie, inlaid with precious stones. 
Pillars and cupolas of white marble crown 
the red stone wall which surrounds the quad- 
rangle. The inside of the mosque, and of 
the apartments built in the walls and erected 
upon them, are lined with white marble. The 
remains of the emperor, as well as those of 
the empress, lie within a vault beneath the 
building: the descent to this vault is by a 
flight of tastefully -constructed steps. Their 

remains are covered by two slabs of marble ; 
and directly over these slabs, upon the floor 
above, in the great centre room under the 
dome, stand two other slabs, or cenotaphs, of 
the same marhie, exquisitely worked in mosaic. 
Upon that of the queen, amid wreaths of 
flowers, are worked in black letters passages 
from the Koran. Upon the slab over the 
emperor there are none, merely a mosaic wall 
of flowers and the date of his death.” 

A few miles from Agra, at Seciinda, there 
is another magnificent tomb, that of Akbar. 
‘^It stands in a square area of about forty 
English acres, enclosed by an embattled wall, 
with octagonal towers at the angles, sur- 
mounted by open pavilions, and four very 
noble gateways of red granite, tbe prindpal 
of wbich is inlaid with marble, and has four 
high marhie minarets. The space within is 
planted with trees and divided into green 
alleys, leading to the central building, which 
is a sort of solid pyramid, surrouncled exter- 
nally with cloisters, galleries, and domes, 
diminishing gradually on ascending it, till it 
ends in a square platform of white marble, 
surrounded by most elaborate lattice ^work of 
tbe same material, in the circle of which is a 
small altar -tomb, also of white marble, carved 
with a delicacy and beauty which do full jus- 
tice to the material and to the graceful forms of 
Arabic characters wMcli form its chief orna- 
ment.” Tbe actual place of the monarch’s 
sepulture is in a vault of white marble at tbe 
bottom of the building. 

The plain all around Agra, more especially 
in some directions, is marked by ruins of 
palaces, mosques, temples, and tombs, showing 
the imposing grandeur of the city of Agra in 
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days passed away. Its present poptilation is 
considerable, but not wbat it once was. Tbe 
higli stone lionses, the gardens, tbe canal, and 
tbe general position, must have afforded pecu- 
liar advantages to tbe revolted sepoys who 
resisted tbe united forces of Campbell and 
Havelock in 1857 ; and the way in which, 
notwithstanding these advantages, they were 
vanquished, displays one of the proudest 
triumphs of British military skill and heroism. 

Mathura, situated on the west bank of the 
Jumna, is thirty miles from Agra, and is 
remarkable, with Bundralbund in its neigh- 
bourhood, for the ruins of ancient idolatrous 
shrines which it contains. The vicinity is 
more especiall}^ celebrated as the scene of the 
birth and early days of Krishna, the boy-god 
of the Hindoos. Sacred monldes of a large 
species used to be fed by the priests and 
votaries — Mahhajee Scindia left a sum of 
money for that purpose; but the money is 
not forthcoming wdien wanted, nor are the 
monldes protected as once they were. Still, 
however, the superstition is preserved. 

Gwalior is a fortress in the district of the 
same name, in the province of Agra, situated 
on a rock about four miles in length, but 
narrow and nearly fiat on the top, with sides 
almost perpendicular, from two to three hun- 
dred feet above the surrounding plain. The 
rampart conforms to the edge of the precipice 
all round; and the only entrance is by steps 
running up the side of the rock, defended on 
the side next the country by a wall and bas- 
tions. The area within is full of noble build- 
ings, reservoirs of water, wells, and cultivated 
land; so that it is a little district within 
itself. At the north-west foot of a mountain 
is the town, which is well built. This for- 
tress is considered as the Gibraltar of the 
East; hut in 1780, Major Popham took it by 
an unexpected night escalade. Before it 
became subjected finally to the British, it was 
repeatedly attacked and taken. In the occu- 
pation of British troops it would be impreg- 
nable, at all events to a native army, whatever 
its force. 

Delhi is called the imperial province, the 
city of that name having been the seat of the | 
Mogul empire. It is to the extreme north- 
west of the government of the north-west 
provinces, and is one of the most temperate 
portions of Hindoostan. The chief rivers are 
the Ganges and the Jumna, which, during 
the rainy season, inundate the country, and 
conduce to its fertility. This division is, 
how^ever, thinly inhabited compared with the 
lower provinces.’ 

The chief object of interest in the province 
is the city of Delhi, famons as the capital of 
the Moguls, as the rendezvous of the revolted 


sepoys of 1857; infamous for the cruelties 
perpetrated by the revolters upon women 
and children ; and finally deriving celebrity 
from the extraordinary siege, conducted to a 
successful issue by a small force of British 
troops and native soldiers under General 
Wilson, against the obstinate defence of the 
revolters. 0 ur engraving presents with fidelity 
and effect the site, architecture, and military 
position of the place. It is built in the form 
of an oblong square, is bounded on the south 
by the river Jumna, along which all the prin- 
cipal buildings, including the king’s palace, 
stand. It is surrounded by an old wall of 
red granite, which was erected long before 
the invention of artillery. As is common 
with eastern cities defended by walls, a largo 
portion of the enclosure is occupied by gar- 
dens. These run from the king’s palace to 
the Lahore gate. Modern Delhi lies to the 
east and beyond the walls, and in that direc- 
tion, for some miles, the ruins of the old city 
extend. It is not only the ancient capital of 
the Patan and Mogul empires — it is the 
natural capital of Hindoostan. It contains 
the grandest architecture of the East — palaces, 
tombs, mosques, and towers of unrivalled 
splendour are grouped within it. Its situa- 
tion for commercial and political purposes is 
eminently advantageous, and was every way 
a suitable site for a grand, imperial, and domi- 
nant city. On taking the census^ of 1846, it 
was ascertained that Delhi contained 25,611 
houses, 9945 shops, mostly one-storied, 261 
mosques, 188 temples, 1 church, 678 wells, 
and 196 schools. The total population con- 
sisted of 187,977 souls, of whom 69,788 were 
males, and 68,239 females. Of these 90 fami- 
lies, or 827 persons, were Christians ; 14,768 
families, or 66,120 persons, were Moham- 
medans; and 19,257 families, or 71,580 per- 
sons, were Hindoos. In the year 1846 there 
were horn 1994 males, and 1910 females. 
The marriages wore 953 in number, and 
4850 deaths occurred. Of the last, 1320 
took place before the age of twelve months, 
493 between twelve months and two years, 
843 between t-wo and twelve years, and^2194 
1 above that age. The census of the thirteen 
villages forming the suburbs of Delhi comes 
down to 1847: they then ^contained 22,302 
inhabitants — namely, of Hindoos, 709 culti - 
vators, 14,906 non-cultivatora ; and of Mo- 
hammedans, 495 cultivators, and 6192 uon- 
cultivators. Previous to the revolt of 185^ 
it was the great arsenal of the British govern- 
ment in India, and garrisoned by Hindoo and 
Mohammedan troops. The following hnof 
hut complete outline of its defensive capabili- 
ties, by an engineer officer, shows the import- 
=*= Captain Lawrence. 
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aiice of tlie city xinder the British govern - 
nient, wlioii the late outbreak tested that 
importance in so sangninary a manner: — 
“ Delhi is a strongly fortified city, more 
than seven miles in extent, having a citadel, 
to be taken by escalade or by regular ap- 
proaches. The defences are described as 
being second only to those of Mooltan, which 
cost ns a long and sangninary siege. The 
walls are built of solid masonry, of no great 
li eight. The ditch is narrow, and not very 
deep, and the flanking works, as frequently 


approached ^Hhe king and padishaw” with 
folded arms, th.e attitude of petition. Within 
the precincts of the palace, over his own 
retainers the company conceded to the king 
sovereign rights, bnt these did not extend 
farther; in the city he received the homage 
due to a king, hut conld claim no service or 
ohedienee. The members of the royal family 
were remarkable for their low intellectual capa- 
city, and their ungovernable passions. Of the 
three hundred princes and princesses of whom 
the royal family was composed, there were pro - 


happens in oriental fortresses, do not properly hably not three of average inteliectnal power, 
enfilade the curtain. Martello towers, how- The conduct of all these persons during the 
ever, exist at intervals : they are semicircular late revolt was atrocious beyond description, 
in form, and looplioled for musketry. Spiral The men perpetrated crimes at the mention 
staircases lead from the top of the walls down of which all Europeans shudder, and the 
through the towers to chambers on a level women excited them to these deeds, although 
with the ditch, and those are looplioled for their owm sex and helpless infants were the 
infantry fire, most galling to an escalading victims. Most of the male members of the 
party crossing the ditch. The bastions de- royal family met the doom which men inflict 
fending the curtains are also furnished with upon murderers, and some of the monsters had 
banquettes for riflemen; but these may he no other consolation in dying than the re- 
kept down by shelling. Fortunately the membrance of the atrocities they committed 
extent of the walk forbids the belief that the upon the defenceless. The royal state, the 
whole of them can he eflectually manned, and palace, and the general grandeur of the city 


much maybe done by surprise and concen- 
tration that would otherwise he difficult to 
attain. Delhi was garrisoned by the 30th, 
54:th, and 74th native infantry, and a battery 
of native artillery ; but that which rendered 
its possession still more important was its 
value as an arsenal. The arsenal in the inte- 
rior of the city contained nine hundred thou- 
sand cartridges, two complete siege trains, a 


have been recently described in an English 
periodical, publiBlied in India, in terms wdiieh 
bring the whole in one general and striking 
picture to the mind. 

“ Pew* are aware of the remains of former 
magnificence still existing in this old imperial 
city, whose ruins extend over a larger space 
than onr own metropolis, and display greater 
architectural glories than the latter w^ould if 


large number of field guns, and ten thousand reduced to a like state. A competent autho- 


muskets. The powder magazine had been ; 
long since removed, at the desire of the 
inhabitants, from the city to the cantonments 
outside Delhi, and contained not less than 
ten thousand barrels.*' 


rity has said that the former possessors of 
Delhi built like giants, and finished their 
work like jewellers. The buildings are mostly 
of a fine red granite, inlaid wdth tracery and 
flowers of white and coloured marbles and 


For a long time previous to the outbreak, precious stones ; but such a fine artistic taste 


the descendant of the great mogul was a pervades these ornaments, that they are never 
mere puppet in the hands of the British poli- out of place, nor produce a tawdry effect, hut 
tical agents. He w'as a pensioner, receiv- constitute a fine wffiole, like the decorations 
ing from the company ^96,000 per an- of our Gothic cathedrals, grand in the ex- 
num ; he affected the parade, without the tended glance, yet striking in the close exa- 
, of a king. The officers of the company, mination by the beauty of individual parts, 
and military, treated him with all the How^'ever, when we know that what is called 
deference due to a crowned head. Gothic architecture was the invention of the 
.1 the king ” went abroad, he was at- Spanish Arabs, and by architects educated in 
d by armed escorts, and followed by a their schools carried to most parts of Europe, 
1 of retainers. All Europeans, however in the middle ages, we shall cease to wonder 
.guisliedtheir position, uncovered as '‘his at the similarity of structure in buildings so 


deference due to a crowned head. Gothic architecture was the invention of the 
When " the king ” went abroad, he was at- Spanish Arabs, and by architects educated in 
tended by armed escorts, and followed by a their schools carried to most parts of Exirope, 
crowd of retainers. All Europeans, however in the middle ages, we shall cease to wonder 
distinguished their position, uncovered as "his at the similarity of stiuicture in buildings so 
majesty passed;’* while he, hearing himself far apart as Delhi and York Minster. The 
kingly state, remained covered, no matter Jumna Musjid, or grand mosque of Delhi, is, 
by whom saluted. The troops presented in fact, one of the finest Gothic edifices in the 
arms, and the people ostentatiously showed world, and, except in the broad and high 
reverence to the king and the court. The flight of steps leading to the entrance, a pic- 
envoys or representatives of the governor- tnre of it might be taken for the cathedral front, 
general, when admitted to an audience. This magnificent place of worship was built 
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by the Emperor Jeliangliiir, at the cost of ten 
lacs of rupees. Two minarets at the sides i 
alone distinguish its structure from that of our j 
own churches. These rise to a height of one 
hundred and thirty feet, constructed of marble 
and red stone, used alternately, to produce a 
finer effect. In our damp climate and 
smoky towns the beauty of this combination 
would soon be lost by an accumulation of 
moss and soot, but in the pure sky of India 
it is unimpaired for ever. The pillar dike 
minaret is not, however, an invariable charac- 
teristic of Mohammedan architecture, as in 
Morocco mosques are seen, especially those of 
an old date, with the massive square tower, 
by many imagined characteristic of Christian 
temples. In the days of Moorish science 
these were iised as astronomical observatories. 
The Jumna Musjid is two hundred and sixty- 
one feet in length; the front is covered with 
marble of surpassing whiteness ; the cornice 
has ten compartments, which are inlaid with 
Arabic inscriptions in black stone of the same 
kind, which, from the elegant form of the 
oriental letters, produce the finest effect ; the 
inner pavement is of white marble slabs, orna- 
mented with black borders, and is exceedingly 
beautiful ; and the coolness produced by lining 
the walls and roof with white marble slabs is 
in delicions contrast to the snffocatioii of an 
Anglo-Indian church. But until we copy 
from the natives the principles of building 
adapted to the climate, as well as many other 
things, we must always expect to be in India 
like an unskilful rider on a headstrong horse 
— in constant fear of a fall. The pulpit is of 
marble, and the kibla is adorned with delicate 
fringe -work. The summit of the minarets 
gives a wide view over the city and sur- 
rounding country. Besides this fine edifice, 
there are other mosques ; hut it is unnecessary 
to particularise them, further than to say they 
are all beautiful in their kind, and some show 
traces of what we call the early Norman 
school of architecture. The imperial palace, 
the pride of Delhi, and wonder of the early 
travellers, was built by Shah Jehan. It is of 
red granite, and far surpasses the Kremlin in 
magnificenee, being a structure in all respects 
worthy of the governors of one of the mightiest 
and most splendid empires which the world! 
has seen — that of the Indian Mohammedans. 
The entrance gate surpasses anything of the 
kind in Europe, and is so high, that a man 
can ride through it mounted on an elephant. 
But this fair outside is not all; on entering, 
the visitor proceeds down a long aisle, like 
that of a cathedral, ornamented with inscrip- 
tions from the Koran and flowers, all beauti- 
fully cut, with that delicacy and patience for 
which Eastern workmen are so famed. In 
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the middle of this is an octagon court. The 
apartments are all orna.ttiented in the same 
manner with inlaid flowers and foliage of 
I precious marble. Many of the rooms are 
fined with white marble, inlaid with flowers 
and leaves of green serpentine, lazuli^ 
blue and red porphyry, so arranged as to give 
the appearance of natural plants creeping over 
the walls. Some of the flowers have as many 
as sixty separate pieces of shaded stone used 
in their structure, that a mere natural appear- 
ance might be produced. The private hall of* 
audience, where, in former times, the Great 
Mogul used to receive particular persons, and 
confer titles of nobility, is a pavilion of white 
marble, opening on one side to a large garden, 
and on the other to the palace. Bound the 
frieze is the motto which Moore has translated 
in Lalla Roohlii—^ 

‘ If tliere be an elysinm on earth. 

It is this I it is this!* 

The pillars and arches are inlaid with gold 
and carved flowers, exquisitely delicate, and 
inscriptions in the most elaborate Persian 
character. The floor is of marble, beautifully 
inlaid. The public hall of audience, where 
the shah used to sit in state to hear the com- 
plants and receive the petitions of his sub- 
jects, is in the outer court of his palace. 
This, like the other, is of marble, hut larger. 
Three sides are opened, and the fourth is 
closed by a black wall, clothed with inlaying 
and inscriptions. The throne is in the centre, 
raised ten feet from the ground, so that the 
monarch conid see and be seen by any one 
who wished to address him, but who might he 
impeded by his attendants. That splendid 
peacock throne, which we have all heard of 
from our infancy, was carried off by Nadir 
Shah, and now graces the palace of Teheran. 
But still, even in its present state, that of 
Delhi is the most noble palace the world can 
boast, excelling anything which the poverty 
of a European imagination could ever pro- 
duce, either in ancient or modern times.'' 

Since the fall of Delhi, under the besieging 
army of General Wilson, in 185T, great pains 
have been taken to render its future govern- 
I ment effective, and to appoint officials of in- 
telligence, and likely by their force of cha- 
racter to awe the disaffected. 

Huebianah is a large district of the Dellu 
province. It derives its name from its ver- 
dure, the word Imrya in Hindoostanee mean- 
ing green. It is, however, only verdant by 
comparison with neighbourh oods of less fertile 
character as it is not on the whole a bloom- 
ing territory. The Sultan Eeroze conveyed 
by a canal the waters of the Jumna to Hissar, 
hut the canal becoming choked up through 
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neglect, tlie irrigation to whicli it so much 
contribiited was reduced, and the land fell 
away from its previous productiveness and 
cheerful aspect. A road through Hurreanah 
to the Punjaiih was formerly a highway of 
traffic between Hindoostan and Cashmere, 
Oandahar, Oabul, and Persia. The district 
contains extensive pasture -grounds, and for- 
merly it was remarkable for the haunts of 
lioDs in those vicinities. The lion of Upper 
India is a less formidable creature than 
the tiger of Lower India, but the former 
infests neighbourhoods where more mis- 
chief can be effected by his presence. 
Horses, camels, and bullocks, are reared for 
the other provinces. Previous to the influ- 
ence of the East India Comjmny being estab- 
lished in these parts, the peo]3le were turbu- 
lent, and exceedingly divided by tribal and reli- 
gious animosities ; this was especially the case 
in the pergunnah of Botuck, where village 
contended against village in incessant warfare. 
Botuck and Bhowavery are considerable towns 
in Hurreanah, but the most interesting histori- 
cally are Hansi and Hissar. The remains of 
the last -mentioned town are of vast extent ; it 
is, indeed, difficult to define their limits. . 
Hansi is situated near to Hissar, and contains 
many vestiges of ancient works and buildings. 

The district of Botuck is chiefly remark- 
able for the town of Botuck, which is situated 
within its confines. It was once a very large 
place ; it is now a city of ruins. 

The division or province of Meerut was 
formerly a part of the Delhi province. There 
are few things to characterise this division. 
It has several good towns, hut none of great 
extent or numerous population. The chief 
towms are Meerut, Sirdhana, Katouli, and 
Hustinapore. 

Meerut is the capital town of the division, 
and has obtained an unenviable notoriety as 
the focus of revolt (or at all events the first 
place in which the revolt was developed) of 
the sepoy army in 1857. The town is a small 
one, bxxt the military cantonments in its 
neighbourhood greatly increase its import- 
ance. They are situated north of the town, 
and, extending for two miles, afford accom- 
modation, it is alleged, for nearly twenty thou- 
sand men. The town is only thirty miles from 
Delhi, which lies south-west. The neigh- 
bourhood is a rich grassy plain, somewhat 
resembling the prairies of the western world. 

Sirdhana, or, as some write it, Seerdhuna, 
is situated N.H.E., of Delhi, in latitude 29^^ 12' 
north, and longitude 77^^ 31' east. This is 
«also a small town. At one time it was noted 
in India as the capital of ^^Somroo,’* and 
, afterwards of his widow, Somroo Begum. 
The real name of Somroo was Walter Beini- 


hard. That adventurer %vas a native of 
Treves. Early in life he became a French 
soldier, and took the name of Summer, which 
the natives of Hindoostan pronounced Soni- 
roo. Having come to Bengal, he entered a 
Swiss corps in Calcutta, from which he de- 
serted, and fled to the upper provinces, and 
served under Sirdar Jung as a private soldier. 
Oossim Ali was then Nabob of Bengal, and 
he had a favourite, an Armenian, named 
Gregory, into whose service Somroo’* en- 
tered. It was by this adventurer that the 
English captives at Patna, in 1763, were 
massacred. He was unfaithful to the master 
whom he in that way unworthily served, and, 
choosing many masters, was unfaithful to 
them all. He, however, rose in the service 
of Niijuff Khan, who assigned to Mm the 
city, and at Ms death gave it over to Som- 
roo’s widow, or rather concubine, in condition 
of ber maintaining a certain military force for 
the khan’s advantage. This remarkable per- 
son lived long, was faithful to the company, 
received from them especial marks of favour, 
and managed the territory, the administration 
of which had been committed to her, with as 
' much ability as sbe conducted lier affairs with 
the company’s government. 

Hustinapore (or Hnstinanagara) is situated 
fifty miles north-east from Delhi. It is built 
on a branch of the Ganges, formerly the bed 
of that river. The place is now very small, 
but at one time it was a great city, for its 
remains are spread over a -wide surface, or 
rather the vestiges of its foundations, for ant- 
hills cover the extensive site. 

Sehauunpore is a district of the Meerut 
division. It lies between the Jumna and the 
Ganges, where they run parallel, more than 
fifty miles apart. It is not inundated, like 
other river districts, yet has, without that 
fertilising influence, been ahvays esteemed most 
productive. The extremes of heat and cold 
are felt in this district — the summer burning 
up the verdure, the winter being cold enough 
for fires. 

Hurdwar is a town of small size but much 
bustle and activity in this district. It is also 
an emporium for a considerable extent of 
country, and was formerly much more so. 
Horses, mules, camels, tobacco, antimony, 
asafoetida, dried fruits,- — such as apricots, figs, 
prunes, raisins, almonds, pistachio nuts, pome- 
granates, &c., — from Oabul, Candaliar, Mool- 
tan, (fee., are brought to this mart. Prom 
Cashmere and Amritsir ji^ittoos and dootas 
are also conveyed to this active little place. 
Here also may be seen turbans, loolnng- 
glasses, toys in brass and ivory, and various 
articles in metals and bone, from Jeypore ; 
shields from Bohilcund, Lucknow, and Bylhct; 
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and rock-salt from Lakore. Half a centnry 
ago, Bows and arrow from the DoaB and 
Mooltaii migBt also be seen exposed for sale 
in HnrdwAr. A vast concourse of people, 
arriving by caravans, crowd tbe town, and 
pitcli their tents in the neighbonrhood, during 
the fairs. A quarter of a million of persons 
was some time ago computed as the avei’age 
influx of dealers on the two great occasions 
of commercial assemblage. The assemblages 
of devotees are as numerous as those of the 
traders, for at this place the Ganges bursts 
out from the upland and rocky counti'y into 
the plains of Hindoostan. Numerous bodies 
of fakeers make ostentatious professions of 
piety, and multitudes of their disciples per- 
form their sacred ablutions in the river. 
These cozigregated multitudes present an 
extremely picturesque aspect. There is 
as much variety of costume and personal 
appearance as may be seen in Tiflis or other 
frontier towns in Georgia and Imeritia, when 
the Caucasian tribes repair thither for cnrio- 
sity or commerce. The various sects wear 
colours upon their foreheads, made with 
ochre or paint, as tokens of the god they 
serve. Some of these sects never shave the 
head or heard, but allow the latter to flow 
down upon their breasts, and hind the former 
in tresses round their heads as a turban. 
The fairs at Hurdwar were formerly as cer- 
tainly associated with religious feuds, as an 
Irish fair is marked by a faction fight or a row. 
Many perished in these sanguinary sectarian 
disturbances. The company’s government 
has imposed regulations which effectually 
preserve the peace and promote the secure 
transaction of business. 

Allyghur is a district situated in the Doab 
of the Ganges, in ahoizt the twenty -eighth de« 
gree of north latitude, bounded by that river 
and the Jumna. It is well watered and fer- 
tile. Allyghur, the chief town of the dis- 
trict, is only remarkable for its very strong 
fort. 

Eohilcund is marked as a province in the 
lists given from M‘Kenna in our second 
chapter, but the name of Bareilly, which is 
inserted as a district of that province, has 
been lately given to the name of the province 
itself. The territory included in Bareilly, I 
Boliilcund, and the other districts connected 
with them, is, with the exception of Benares, 
the most populous in the regulation provinces 
of the Agra government; but the topogra- 
phical and social peculiarities of the province 
are not so distinguished from those of the 
provinces in this government already de- 


scribed as to require especial notice. The 
town of Bareilly is of some importance, as 
there is a population of seventy thousand 
persons, and a strong fort. The population 
is one-third Mohammedan, a large proportion. 
The Ganges flows on the western boundary. 

As the chief disturbances during the revolt 
of 18 took place in these provinces, the 
following general sketch of the sphere of 
revolution will he useful The scene on 
which the active operations of our Indian 
forces are now concentrated, assumes, in com- 
pawson with the territorial proportions of the 
I empire, very narrow dimensions, and admits of 
' being readily brought under a comprehensive 
view. The Ganges and the Jumna Rivers 
measure in their course the entire length of 
the plains of Hindoostan. To the north-west 
of the sources of these streams lies the Punjaiib, 
constituting the extreme province of the Ben- 
gal presidency, and at Allaliahad, where the 
two rivers unite, commences a succession of 
districts terminating with Lower Bengal, in 
which insurrection has either never broken 
out, or has been snccessfully put down. It is 
between the two points tlins definable, or, as 
may be more precisely expressed, between 
Allahabad to tbe south-east, and Umballah to 
the north-west, that the disturbed territories 
lie. They comprehend the central seats of 
the old Mogul power, Oude and Bengal in 
those days being governed by viceroys, and 
the Punjauh having passed into the hands of 
the Sikhs. In the usual territorial nomencla- 
ture of India, they are described as the north- 
western provinces, hawng become attached, as 
new districts, in the extension of our empire, 
to the already settled dominions of Bengal. 
It is in this great district that the revolt, in 
its worst and most dangerous features, has 
been raging; and if the city of Agra be 
taken as a centre, a comparatively small cir- 
cnit will include all the spots at which opera- 
tions of immediate importance took place. 
Here the insurgents -in -arms were joined by 
all the villains and marauders representing 
the scum of an oriental population, in the fer- 
ment of a revolt. The chief hold of this 
murderous swarm was Delhi. There are hut 
two other points at which the insurgents 
mustered in any considerable numbers — 
Bithoor and Lucknow. The former of these 
i is the residency of the treacherous and cow- 
: ardly assassin Nana Sahib, who, after his 
butchery at Oawnpore, intrenched himself 
near his own abode, with a force computed at 
twenty thousand men. The latter attracted 
the bulk of the mutineers in Oude.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

DISTRICTS AND CITIES (Cfe«jf2w«<?^)-~NON-REGULATION PROVINCES OF THE BENGAL AND 
NORTH-WESTERN GOVERNMENTS. 


In the second chapter lists of the territo- 
ries described as non-regnlatioiL provinces 
will be found. To give a minute particular- 
isatioii of their topographical character, re- 
sources, and climates, would demand larger 
space than the extent of this work allows, ];)nt 
a general sketch may be supplied sufficient to 
interest the reader, and increase his informa- 
tion concerning the vast regions which are 
more or less subjected to the control of 
Britain. 

Amongst the provinces now under consi- 
deration the PuNJAun deserves a prominent 
place. The whole country extending from 
the north-western frontier to the borders of 
Afghanistan and Thibet is comprehended 
under this general name. The capital is 
Lahore. Loodiana, Umritsir, Peshawur, and 
other large cities, surrounded by flourishing 
districts, are also centres of extensive influ- 
ence, having all the importance of capitals in 
their respective regions. Upon the final con- 
quest of the Sikhs, the Punjauh was settled 
as a separate government subsidiary to Ben- 
gal, and under the administration of Sir 
Henrj^and Sir John Lawrence it has attained 
to very great prosperity. So ahly has the 
distinguished man last named maintained the 
authority of his government, that during, the 
fearful revolt of 1857, which extended to his 
territories, he was enabled to quell the mutiny 
of the insurgent sepoys with promptitude, 
preserve the loyalty of the people, and even 
organise auxiliary forces for the re-establish- 
ment of order in the north-western provinces. 

The Punjauh is divided for purposes of 
government and revenue into divisions and 
districts, which are as follow : — 

Lahore Division. — Gordasporej Umritsir; Sealkote; 

Gaojranwalla ; Lahore. 

Mooltan Division. — Jliuug; Googaira; Mooltan. 

Leta Division. — Kanghur; Dera Ghazee Klian; Dera 

Ismail KJiau; Leia. 

JiiELtJM Division. — Shahpore; Gujeratj Jhelum; Rawul 

Pindee. 

Peshawur DivisiON.—IIuzara ; Peshawur ; Kohat. 

The general reports upon the administration 
of the Punjauh, especially for the years 184:9 -51, 
being the two first years after annexation, 
furnish a mass of intelligence concerning the 
country, which proves the value of the con- 
quest, and the possibility, by good govern- 
ment, of bringing the whole British territory 
of India to a condition of agricultural, com- 


mercial, and fiscal wealth, such as affords the 
brightest hope. The following document 
shows that this is the view taken by tlie 
directors of the company: the summary it 
contains of the great effects produced by the 
skilful administration of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and the prospects, since partly realised, of 
prosperity to the territory, is so precise and 
comprehensive, that it will much abbreviate 
our review of the condition of this province. 

The Court of Directors of the Bast India Company to the 
Governor-General of Lidia ui CounciL 

BoVtiical Department i 26/7i October ^ 1S53. 

1. Your letter in the foreign department, dated 2ud 
July, 1853, transmits to us a general report on the 
administration of the Punjauh, nominally for the years 
1849-50 and 1850-51 (being the first two years after the 
annexation of the province to the British dominions), but 
bringing down aR the main results to the close of the 
third year. 

2. The various divisions of the report, and of its enclo- 
sures, will be taken into special consideration in the seve- 
ral departments to which they relate. We will not, how- 
ever, delay to express to you the high satisfaction with 
which we have read this record of a wise and eminently 
successful administration, 

3. In the short period which has elapsed since the 
Punjauh became a part of the British dominions, results 
have been achieved such as could scarcely have been hoped 
for as the reward of many years of well-directed exertions. 
The formidable army which it had required so many bat- 
tles to subdue lias been quietly disbanded, and the turbu- 
lent soldiery have settled to industrious pursuits. Peace 
and security reign throughout the country, and the amount 
of crime is as small as in our best administered territories. 
Justice has been made accessible, without costly formali- 
ties, to the whole population. Industry and commerce 
have been set free. A great mass of oppressive and bur- 
densome taxation has been abolished. Money rents have 
been substituted for payments in kind, and a settlement of 
the land revenue has been completed in nearly the whole 
country, at a considerable reduction on the former amount. 
In the settlement the best lights of recent experience have 
been turned to the utmost account, uud the various errors 
committed in a more imperfect state of our knowledge of 
India have been carefully avoided. Cultivation has already 
largely increased. Notwithstanding the great sacrifices of 
revenue, there was a surplus, after defraying the civil and 
the local military expenses, of fifty-two lacs in the first, 
and sixty-four and a half lacs in the second year after 
annexation. During the next ten years the construction 
of the BareeDoab canal and its branches, and of the great 
net-work of roads already in rapid progress, will absorb 
the greater part of the surplus; but even during this 
interval, according to the hoard^s estimate, a balance will 
be left of more than double the amount of the cost of two 
corps, at which the governor- general computes the aug- 
mentation of the general military expenses of India due to 
the acquisition of the Punjauh. After the important works 
in question are completed, the board of administration, 
apparently on sound data, calculates on a pennanent sur- 
plus of fifty lacs per annum applicable to general pui'poses. 
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4. Results like these reflect tlie highest honour on the 
admiiiistration of your lordship in council, and on the 
system^ of Indian government generally. It is a source of 
just pride to us that our services, civil and military, should 
have afforded men capable, in so short a time, of carrying 
into full effect such a series of enlightened and beneficent 
measures. The executive functionaries in the subordinate 
ranks have proved themselves worthy of the honourable 
career which awaits them. The members of the hoard of 
administration. Sir Henry Lawrence, Mr. tTolm Lawrence, 
Mr. Mansell, and Mr. Montgomery, have entitled them- 
selves to be placed in the foremost rank of Indian admi- 
nistrators. 

approve your intention of printing and publish- 
ing the report for general information, and, as we shall 
take the same course in this country, it will be unneces- 
sary for you to send us any copies. 

We are, &;c.» 

R, Ellice, 

J. Oliphant. 

&c. &c. . 

Tlie Punjaiib pi'opei' is distingiiislied fi'om 
tlie Cis and Trans -Sntlej states. The first of 
the three departments in this classification 
comprises that portion of Ennjeet Singh’s 
country not included in the two latter. The I 
Ois-Sutlej is that portion of the country 
hearing the general name of Piinjauh, which 
formed the b^orders of the Sikh state — con- 
quests made . By the wild and predatory 
horsemen of the Khalsa army. The Trans- 
Sutlej is comprised in the Jiillundur Doab, 
and the mountain region of Kangra. The 
entire Punjauh is in the form of a vast 
triangle, containing five doabs lying between 
the five rivers which give to the whole region 
its name. The Cis-Siitlej states comprise a 
tract of country which lies between the Bri- 
tish north-western frontier and the river 
Sutlej. The Trans-Sutlej states were sur- 
rendered to the British in 1846: they are 
comprised, as already stated, in the Jullimdur 
Doah and the hill region. The former 
portion of country is situated hetw^cen the 
Beas and the Sutlej: the hill country ranges 
between the Eavee and the Beas. 

The PuNjAUB Proper will first receive, 
notice. This territory contains four out of 
the five doabs already referred to, and com- 
prehends the historic portions of the country; 
as Sir Henry Lawrence said, ^^ all those tracts 
most difficult to defend, most arduous to 
govern, and most requiring physical, social, 
and moral improvement.” In its greatest 
breadth it reaches from the seventieth to the 
seventy -fifth meridian of longitude, and in its 
greatest length from the thirty -fourth to the 
twenty-ninth parallel of north latitude. The 
apex of the triangle is found at the extreme 
south, where the five rivers mingle, the 
mighty Indus receiving the others into its 
bosom. The eastern side is washed by the 
Sutlej, and the Beas, which forms a junction 
with the Sutlej. The western side is marked 


by the Bnlimanee range, and the mountains 
which extend to the valley of the Gabul 
Eiver. In the north-west angle the base rests 
on the hills which overlook the valley of 
Peshawur and Huzzara; thence proceeding 
eastward it touches the lower boundary of the 
country allotted to Gholah Singh upon the 
conquest of the Sikhs — the region of Jummoo 
and Cashmere. The four doabs which con- 
stitute the Punjaub proper ” are still recog- 
nised by the designations which they obtained 
under the Mogul reign:— Baree Doab lies 
between the Beas and the Ravee ; Rechmah 
Doab is between the Ravee and the Giienah; 
Ohuj Doab is situated be tween the Chenab 
and the Jhelum ; the Scinde Saugor Doab, 
which is also called ‘Hlie Ocean of the Indus,” 
is enclosed Iiy that river and by the Jhelum, 
The Baree I)oab is the most celebrated, as 
being the home of the Sikh nation, and con- 
taining the three greatest cities— Lahore^ 
Umritsir, and Mooltan. 

The whole of this country is most valuable 
and productive. There is a strange regularity 
of physical character in all the four doabs of 
which it is constituted. The centres of these 
doabs comprise large tracts covered with 
brushwood and jungle, inhabited by the 
aborigines of the country, an ignorant, bar- 
barous people, who lead a nomad life. They 
cultivate small spots around their dwellings, 
which are like oases in the desert. The water 
lies deep, but the soil is rich, and repays any 
toil expended in digging wells for irrigation. 
In these wild regions herds of fine cattle 
are nurtured: oxen, buffaloes, sheep, goats, 
camels, and horses are bred in great numbers. 
The camels of the Oabul caravans are sup- 
plied from these wild strips of country. From 
these woody regions all the great cities derive 
their fuel; and thence grass is obtained for 
the cavalry cantonments and the horses of 
private persons. “ Portions of it will become 
the scene of gigantic undertakings, which will 
tax the skill and resources of the state, but 
■which will, nltimateljq yield an ample return 
for the outlay of capital. Indeed, the Pun- 
jaiib could ill spai*e its wastes; they are 
almost as important as the cultivated tracts.” * 
This opinion, although uttered by so 
eminent a person, that any country, how- 
ever situated, could not spare its wastes, is 
not to be entertained; the productions of 
these wastes would, in a more scientific way, 
be produced elsewhere, or the increased 
wealth of extended and profitable cultivation 
enable tlie cultivators to bring from a distance 
wliat now occupies the place where advan- 
tageous culture should reign. Between these 
central strips and the rivers by which each 
* Sir Henry Lawrence. 
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doab is bounded, fertile lands, amply ini- 
gated, spread away, teeming witb tbe natural 
wealth of northern Ind. These lands are not 
picturesque, and but seldom midiilated; but, 
like the widt prairies of the western hemi- 
sphere, offer boundless agricultural resources. 
The husbandmen by whom these rich plains 
are tilled, are bi^ave, skilful, and industrious; 
a robust, hardy, self-reliant race, ready to hold 
the plough or wield the sword, as occasion 
requires. In the higher parts of the country 
innumerable rills distil their fertilising influ- 
ence upon the soil as they trickle from the 
mountains : about eighty miles of the upper 
part of the Punjaub contains a net-work of 
these rivulets, which, like veins in the animal 
system, spread over the whole surface. In 
tile Scinde Saugor Doab, the central strip is 
but little wooded, and is a trackless, sandy 
waste. This doab is somewhat undulated, 
and therefore, notwithstanding its desert and 
salt tracts, is more picturesque. The salt 
range lies east and west from the Jhelum to 
the Indus, then, reappearing on the opposite 
bank of the latter river, extends to the Suli- 
manee hills. The veins of rock-salt in this 
region are of great value, and its produce 
much prized in India, where the q)rejudice 
against sea-made salt is very great, partly 
arising from the way in wdiich it is adulterated 
for the markets of the interior. The upper 
and lower Scinde Saugor are wild, sterile, and 
monotonous, except where the land, breaking 
into abrupt glens, and sweeping into waves 
of unequal surface, relieves the sameness of the 
general waste. 

The population of the Punjaub proper ” 
is chiefly Jat. Many of them are Moham- 
medans in religion, but the great majority 
inherit the Sikh faith. The Gujurs are also 
numerous and nomad; they arc good agri- 
culturists, but better shexiherds. They are 
far superior to the Gujurs of Hindoostan in 
industry, integrity, and civil order. The 
Eajpoots have so often made successful pre- 
datory incursions, that they have, in course of 
time, become numerous ; they are indif- 
ferent cultivators, but good soldiers. There 
are various sects of Mohammedans, of Aff- 
ghan, Persian, and Central Asia origin; but 
they are in bad reputation, and are generally 
sulky or dejected. The Pathans have, how- 
ever, acquired consequence : Mooltaii is their 
chief residence. They are a bold, energetic, 
and persevering race. Eunjeet Singh had 
much difficulty in effecting their subjugation. 
Major Edwardes found in them important 
auxiliaries against the Sikh army when before 
Mooltan; and when, during the second siege, 
General Whish condxicted his operations 
against that place, it was with Pathans and 
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Affghans chiefly that Edwardes and Lake kept 
open the communications in the rear of the 
besieging army. Eaens, Dogras, and other 
tribes less noted are scattered over the coun- 
try. The Eaens, although not numerous as 
a whole, take up their residence in the neigh- 
bourhood of every great city as market - 
gardeners, and are unrivalled either in Asia 
or Europe in this department of cultivatioii. 
All the tribes above named furnish the sol- 
diers and cultivators : the merchants and 
teaders are of other tribes ; they are chiefly 
taken from the Khutrees. This class is 
despised by all the other races; traders and 
accountants being supposed to be effeminate 
persons. This contempt is not justified by 
tacts, although some occasion for it seems to 
exist in the peaceahle deportment of the 
Khutrees, 'who are not disposed to appeal to 
arms like their ruder brethren, on every occa- 
sion of difference, personal or national This 
class has often exemplifled superior courage, 
and always maintained a social statiB superior 
in civilization to the agricnltural and soldier 
tribes. Of late years the Brahmins have 
usurped many positions of importance, and 
increased the natural hatred to their caste 
and religion. From the Chenab to the Indus 
the Hindoo race is numerous, and they are 
mostly Mohammedans. It may be seen from 
these classes into which the population is 
divided, that the elements of social antagonism 
are active and numerous. With the single 
exception of the Sikhs, it is remarkable that 
the Hindoo races, whether converts to a 
foreign creed, or professors of their ancestral 
faith, consider themselves as subjects by 
nature, and born to obedience. They are 
disjDOsed to regard each successive dynasty 
with equal favour or equal indifference ; 
whereas, the pure Mussulman races, descend- 
ants of the Arab conquerors of Asia, retain 
: much of the ferocity, bigotry, and independ- 
ence of ancient days. They look upon empire 
as their heritage, and consider themselves as 
foreigners settled in the land for the jnirpose 
of ruling it. They hate every dynasty except 
their own, and regard the British as the 
worst, because the most powerful, of usurpers.. 
East of the Indus, then, the vast majority of 
the population are our natural subjects; 
beyond that river they are our natural* anta- 
gonists. 

The climate of the Punjaub proper*’ is 
uncertain, but much more temperate than that 
of Hindoostan. Forest and fruit-trees are 
not abundant, except in the neighbourhood of 
Mooltan, where dense groves of date and 
palm are picturesque to the eye, and bene-* 
ficial to the people. 

Under the Sikh administration, before the 
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Britisli conq^iiest, the state of tlie country as J taxes \Yas simplified, and the budget \¥as so 
to the repression of crime, or the redress of^ framed that the revenne, while restricted to a 


wrongs, was nnsatisfactory. “Written law 
there was none : still, rude justice was dealt 
out. Private property in land, the relatiye 
rights of landholders and cultiyators, the cor- 
porate capacities of village communities, were 
all recognised. Under the direction of the 
local authorities, private arbitration was ex- 
tensively resorted to. The most difficult 
questions of real and personal px^operty were 
adjxxdicated by these tribunals. The adjust- 
ment of affairs in a commercial emporium like 
Uraritsir, required no further interposition 
than this : the arbitrators would, according 
to their respective faiths, consult the Mussul- 
man Shureh, or the Hindoo Shaster ; the 
kazees and kanoongoes exercised, privately 
and indirectly, those functions which had 
descended to them since the imperial times. 
The former continued to ordain marriage 
ceremonies, to register last testaments, and 
attest deeds; the latter to declare recorded 
facts, and expound local customs. The maha- 
rajah constantly made tours through his domi- 
nions: he would listen to complainants during 
his rides, and he would become angered with 
any governor in whose province complaints 
were numerous. At court, also, he would 
receive individual appeals.” 

When the French General Avitahile ob- 
tamed influence with Eunjeet Singh, he intro- 
duced European modes of punishment, and 
especially hanging. Previously fine, mutOa- 
tion, or death by being blown from a cannon's 
mouth, were the penal inflictions exclusively 
in use. When the British inflicted upon the 
Sikhs their penultimate defeat, reform under 
the influence of the Lawrences was vigorously 
carried out. The following summary of their 
efforts, and of the successes attending them, 
were given by the commissioners of the Pun- 
jaub in their report to the government: — 
“ The overgrown army was reduced ; the 
discharged soldiers were paid up ; the troops 
were paid, disciplined, and worked with regu- 
larity ; the finances were scriitinized ; the 
arrears justly due from the tax-gatherers 
were demanded with rigour; efforts were 
made, by the enforcement of economy, to free 
the exchequer from its long accruing liabili- 
ties. In the fiscal department, arrangements 
were made to fix and limit both the demand 
on the people and the remixneration of the 
revenue officers. Summary settlements of 
the land revenue were made, and a liberal 
salary was allowed to the kardars. It was 
hoped that by these means the people would 
have to pay less, while the state received more. 
The multiplicity of indirect and miscellaneous 
*■ Blue-book. 


few fixed duties, should not he diminished. 
Hei’e again, it was believed that a relief would 
be afforded to the people without any sacrifice 
to the state interests. Iiidividuals of cha- 
racter and repute were appointed as separate 
administrators of civil and criminal justice. 
The penal code was reduced to writing, and 
rendered more severe and just, and yet more 
humane. Heinous crimes were referred to 
the council of regency, axxd appeals from all 
the local rulers were regularly heard. Official 
misfeasance was systematically prosecuted. 
European officers were deputed to visit the 
out -lying districts. All the chiefs, who 
might be considei’ed to represent the intelli- 
gence, the honesty and influential interests of 
the country, were summoned to Lahoi-e, for 
the purpose of framing rules and regulations 
for the future ; and an assembly of fifty Bikh 
elders, heads of villages, under the guidance 
of Sirdar Lena Singh, sat for some months at 
Lahore, in the autumn of 1847, to frame a 
code of simple law for the guidance of the 
Sikh people. The resources of the kingdom 
were examined, and their development was 
studied. Plans wei^e formed for the construc- 
tion of new canals, the repair of old ones, the 
re-opening of ruinedwelis,and the re-peopling 
of deserted villages. An engineer of rank 
and experience was appointed from theBri-* 
tish service; and three lacs from the reve- 
nue were set apart by the council for pubEc 
improvements.” 

This glowing picture was not over coloured, 
AH these improvements were attempted with 
every prospect of complete success, in conse- 
quence of the affairs of the Punjaub having 
been committed to competent and vigorous 
men, whose intellectual attainments and ad- 
ministrative talents secured feasibility of plan 
and promptitude of execution. 

These bright prospects were darkened by 
the thunder-cloud of war. The mother of 
Dhxileep Singh carried on a course of political 
intrigue such as would not have been possible 
in any other part of India. Women hold a 
higher pdace in tlxo social regulations of the 
Khalsa than would be possible in a Moham- 
medan or Brahminical community. What- 
ever advantage the Sikh people derived from 
this in the happiness of their homesteads, 
they suffered much from it politically, for the 
chief plotters of the court, and the most 
reckless and unprincipled, were the royal 
ladies. Their capacity to comprehend the 
interests of their comxtry, and its great poli- 
tical relations, was small; hut their aptitude 
for finesse was extraordinary, and, at last, 
their intrigues invoked the fall of their 
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eoiintry tefore an injured and superior power. 
Tke labours of the Britisli agents in 184:7 
were interrupted by the revolt of Moolraj, 
the resistance of Ms soldiery, and the rapid 
succession of revolts, until all the chiefs of 
note, except Gholab Singh, were in arms. 
The bolt of battle smote the whole land ; the 
avengiilg arms of England penetrated every 
defile and fastness from Mooltan to Peshawur ; 
the power of the Khalsa perished, and the 
sceptre of Lahoi'e was trodden in the dust. 
English power became ascendant ■without any 
intermediate accessories of rajahs, or chiefs, 
or governments ; the cause of reform and 
administrative efficiency, so well begun, was 
resumed, and the genius of the Lawrences 
and Major (now Colonel) Edwardes had full 
scope in their noble counsels and operations. 
The good work has gone on, and whoever 
desires to study this interesting country, its 
people, its extraordinary advancement in 
pi'osperity and civilization -within the last 
eight years, must compare its present con- 
dition with what it was when the Lawrences 
and Edwardes began their labours,^ 

The frontiers of the country thus briefly 
described are extremely interesting in most 
directions. 

The district of Huzzara is in the north- 
west angle of the Scinde Saugor Doab. It 
consists of a hilly country; and nestled among 
the hills are valleys bright and beautiful with 
verdure and wild flowers, or covered with 
huge masses of disjected rocks, between 
which spring up a great variety of the wild 
products of hilly regions in tropical latitudes. 
Three-fifths of the whole of this district are 
rock and hill. The plain of Huzzara is the 
only vale of any extent: in this the district- 
capital, Hurreepore, is situated, and also the 
cantonment of Burookate. In the wild 
mountains which bound this district a brave 
and indomitable race have long maintained 
their independence. They set at defiance the 
Moguls ; and Runjeet Singh and Ms Sikhs, in 
the acme of their glory, failed to subjugate 
them. Every crag and ravine was a fortress 
for freedom — 

** ’Tvvas sweeter to bleed for an age at her shrine, 

Xhan to sleep for one moment in chains.*’ 

What arms could not effect, British moral 
influence accomplished. Major Abbot, having 
been placed in charge of the district before 
and subsequent to the last Sikh war, con- 
ciliated the gallant mountaineers by his justice 
and moderation. The country offers to its in- 
habitants so many means of defence against 
disciplined forces, and such facilities for 
eluding pursuit, that except under judicious 
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management the allegiance of these tribes can 
never be seexired. 

Peshawur is situated to the north-west of 
Huzzara on the right hank of the Indus. It 
contains fotir divisions — Eusufzye, liust- 
nuggiir, Hoaha, and Peshawur proper. The 
valley of Peshawur has become almost as 
famed for its beauty as the vale of Cashmere. 
It forms the extreme western corner of the 
British empire in India. On one side only it 
is open to the plain of the Indus ; it is in all 
other directions begii’t by Mns—the Khy- 
ber, Mohmnnud, Swat, and Khuttuk. The 
Oabul River and its tributaries water the 
valley effectually, ensuring its irrigation and 
fertility. The total area is two thoiisand four 
hundred square miles. There is historic 
interest connected with this vale, for the great 
road over which all invaders of India have 
passed lies through it. It is thus the key of 
India. Peshawur proper is divided into two 
portions, one lying upon the right bank of* 
the Gahul River, and adjoining the Khnttuk 
and Afreedee hills ; the other is a triangular 
territory not unlike in form to the whole 
Punjaiib. This triangle is bounded by the 
Cabul River and the Bara River on either side, 
and the base by the Khyber hills. This is the 
loveliest and most fertile spot in the whole 
valley, and the city of Peshawur stands in 
the midst of it. The inhabitants of Peshawur 
proper belong to mixed races, Afreedees, 
Hindoos, and certain aboriginal tribes being 
the most numerous. Previous to the last 
Sikh war Gholab Singh, under the guidance 
of Colonel G. Lawrence, effected much im- 
provement in the condition of the people. 
After the annexation, a strong garrison of 
more than ten thousand men occupied Pesha- 
wur; but this force was gradually weakened 
after 1853, and was considerably reduced at 
the period of the mutiny in 1857, The 
peace, if not the security, of the Punjaub 
proper, depends upon the relations ■vdth the 
tribes on the Peshawur frontier. Some of 
these are held in subjection to the British, 
some in friendly alliance. To the south of 
Peshawur is Kohat, a valley thirty -five miles 
long, four miles broad. Of this and the 
surrounding neighbourhood, we select the 
following description officially given to the 
Directors of the East India Company : — 

*’■ It is important to the British government 
as connecting Peshawur with our other 
Trans-Indus possessions. Kohat is only 
approachable from Peshawur by two passes, 
both passing through the Afreedee hills ; the 
shortest and most practicable is a dangerous 
defile of fourteen miles, with little water; 
the second is a more difficult and more cir- 
cuitous pass, held by the Jauckhel Afreedees 
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and called after tlieir name. Prom tlae Indus 
it is also approaclied by two passes, tliat of 
Koolshalgurh, and that of Kalabagh, both 
passing through the Khuttuk hills. A like 
number connect it with Bunnoo, the Soorduk 
pass, seven miles long, direct between Baha- 
door Eheyl and Luttummer, and the Koonk- 
i-gao, a circuitous but safer route from Nurree 
to Khurriick. The revenue is fixed at a low 
rate, as the villagers are refractory, and, if 
pressed, betake themselves to the hills. 
Those portions, however, which are held by 
the bin tribe of Khuttuks are usually quiet. 
The Khuttuks indeed have, in this neighbour- 
hood, been uniformly faithful and obedient, 
and their chief, Khevaja Mohammed Khan, 
who holds in farm the southern hill portion, 
deserves well of the government for various 
acts of fidelity and good service. The valley 
is famous for its saltmines, the chief of which, 
at Bahadoor Eheyl, is guarded by a fort. At 
Kohat itself there is also a force, with a can- 
tonment and a fort. 

In continuation of the Kohat valley, 
there runs the valley of Hungoo, twenty 
miles long by two or three broad, and opens 
into the plains of Meeranzye. The latter 
plain, about nine miles square, and hounded 
on the south-west by the Khoorun River, 
scarcely twenty miles distant from where it 
emerges into the Bunnoo plain, is held by 
seven fortified villages, which, by order of 
the most noble the governor -general, have 
been taken under British protection. Each 
village is an independent commonwealth, but, 
unfortunately, the communities have ranged 
themselves under two opposing factions. 
This internal strife is fomented by the Wuzee-r 
rees and other tribes, who, by interference 
and encroachments, have contrived to appro- 
priate some of the choicest lands in the 
valley.” 

South of Kohat lies the valley of Bunnoo, 
only accessible by the two passes of Soorduk 
and Koonk-i-gao. ‘‘ The lands are chiefly 
rich and fertile, intersected by the Khoorura, 
and irrigated by water -cuts. The only un- 
cultivated portion is the ^ Thul,’ or pasturage 
"ground, at the base of the hills. During the 
winter months the Wuzeerees pasture their 
flocks and herds, and erect patriarchal huts of 
skins with wooden frame -work. In the sum- 
mer months they retire to the cold mountain 
heights, taking their cattle and dwellings 
with them. This tribe formerly wrested a 
portion of the cultivated lands from tlie Bun- 
noocliees, and have been confirmed in their 
possession. The villages are well hnilt, and 
were once walled in, hut all fortifications have 
been now dismantled. There is a substantial 
fort at Dhuleepghur, the capital, and a miii- 
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tary road leading to it. A cantonment has 
lately been added. Notwithstanding the ef- 
forts that have been made for their ameliora- 
tion, the people are still evil disposed and in- 
different to human life, though some improve- 
ment in their habits is certainly perceptible. 
However, much of their demoralisation is 
owing to the injudicious combination of weak- 
ness and severity with which the Sikhs used 
to treat them.” * In 1847 Lieutenant (now 
Colonel) Edwardes was dispatched with a 
Sikh force to collect revenue, but did not 
succeed ; the next year the same officer, 
entrusted with more authority, conducted a 
similar force into the valley, and, by his con- 
ciliation and firmness happily Wended, suc- 
ceeded in removing dissatisfaction, and or- 
ganising a i-evenue system. 

A series of valleys stretch away in these 
boundary regions, accessible only by passes, 
irrigated by mountain streams, and peopled 
by races exceedingly diverse in their habits 
and character, but all robust and brave. 

Shah Nawaz Khan farmed the government 
reveiiue, and preserved the peace of some of 
these districts. The Sikhs, jealous of his 
attachment to the English, deposed him 
before the last Sikh war, but Major (Colonel) 
Edwardes reinstated him when the annexa- 
tion took place. 

The defiles of the Sulimanee range, the 
'Hhree Tokes,” and the champaign of the 
Derajat, are wild regions, generally sterile, 
difficult of access, infested by robbers, the 
agricultural inhabitants dwelling in fortified 
villages. 

The cultivated line of the Indus, descend- 
ing from the hills, is exceedingly picturesque 
in some places. Dera Ghuznee Khan is a 
spot of peculiar loveliness, remarkable for its 
heantiful and prolific groves of dates. 

The wffiole of the Hiizzara and Trans -Indus 
frontier is inhabited by tribes who have by 
their courage and depredations sustained a 
certain notoriety for ages. It would occupy 
too much space to give a minute notice of 
them. The following list comprises the chief 
tribes, and the forces wdiich they can bring 


into the field : — 

Turaoulees ............ 6,00Q 

Afreedeea 16,000 

Momunds 12,000 

Kliuttuks 15,000 

Easufzyes . • S0,000 

Wuzeerees 16,000 

Kusranees, . 5,000 

Belooch tribes 25,000 

Sbeenuiees , 10,000 

Bhuttenees 5,000 


Nearly one hundred and fifty thousand men 
could be summoned to arms against the Bvu 
* Major (now Colonel) Edwardes- 
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tish along tlie frontier hills from Pes&wur 
and Hiizzara to Scinde, Motives of plunder 
keep some in arms almost constantly, a rest- 
less and reckless disposition influences others; 
hut the chief sources of apprehension from 
the incursions of these predatory races are 
their indisposition to taxes, which they regard 
as tribute to the stranger, and an indignity ; 
and their religious fanaticism, by which their 
reluctance to pay tribute is aggravated. They 
are all Mohammedans, entirely under the in- 
fluence of their religious teachers, and some- 
times goaded almost to madness by the fana- 
ticism which such of their instructors as lay 
claim to extraordinary comnmnications 
Heaven are generally able to inspire. As a 
specimen of the faith and feeling disseminated 
among these tribes, and the more martial 
races of India and Affghanistan generally, 
the following, which was widely disused 
during the revolt of 1857, will suffice to show 
the stimuli which these rough, brave races 
may receive whenever it is deemed necessary 
to incite them to disloyalty : — 

“ In the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 
A.fter the praises of God and laudation of the Chief of 
Prophets, 

[Be it known that] this tract which the pea is inditing 
refers to waging war against the infidels. 

To fight for the Faith, and not through greedy desire 
of capturing cities. 

This is called by the people of Islam, in their religious 
code, a Jihad. 

What is told of the excellence of the Jihad in the 
Ku’ran and the traditions. 

That we are about to recount, impress it a little on 
your memory. 

God enjoins that ye, if ye be indeed of the true faith, 
Should straight prepare for this war of Islam against 
the misbelievers. 

He, on whose feet falls the dust in the ranks of war 
against the infidels, 

Has escaped hell, and is safe frona penal fires. 

The Moslem, who has fought the good fight but for an 
.....instant,. . 1 

The garden of eternal bliss has become his due. 

0 brother I hearken to the saying of the Prophet, 

The garden of Paradise is under the points of your 
swords. 

He that in this cause gives heartily his worldly wealth, 
jrod will give him seven hundred fold in the day of 
judgment. 

He that gives both his gold and the strokes of his 
sword, 

God will return him a seven thousand fold reward. 

He that with his wealth supplies arms to the Ghazi, 

To him also God will give the recompense of a com- 
batant in the Jihad. 

He that neither goes himself to the war nor expends 
wealth in the cause, 

God will hurl on liiin chastisement — ay ! even before 
his death. 

They who fall in the holy cause, though several in 
: pieces, ■. ' ■ - . . ■ ' ' 

Die not, but live ever happy in the garden of bliss. 

Lo ! for base greed the thousands of soldiers ye behold, 
(Quitting their homes, lose life without uttering a 
groan. 


Strange that ye cuill yourselves the followers of Islam, 
Yet with false exc'uses turn aside from the path of 
God. 

Ye truly have long forgotten to tread this righteous 
W'ay: 

In the love of wives and children ye have forgotten your 
God. 

How long, wrapped up in this love, will ye slumber at 
home ? 

Tell how long will ye be safe from the clutches of 
death ? 

To-day if, of free will, ye surrender life for God, 
To-morrow ye shall revel in the Eden of bliss. 

If for God ye relinqmsh the pleasures of the world, 

Ye shall wrap yonrselves for ever with heavenly joys as 
with a robe. 

Is it better to die abject and wretched in your homes, 
Or to devote your lives nobly in God’s holy cause? 

Ye will rue it if ye give not your lives for the cause. 
And say, now, how will ye show yoim faces to the 
Prophet ? 

There is but one condition, that ye obey your imam 
with heart and soul ; 

Else ’twill be in vain even to draw the sword. 

He that begins to fight in the Jihad, according to the 
dictates of his own will, 

His labour is fruitless — his blood will stream in vain. 
They who know their God and Mohammed aright 
Obey from their heart the coininandmeuts of their 
leaders. 

To the people of Islam it suffices to give a summons 
thus far, 

Let us now bring this invitation to a close. 

0 God of the heavens and the eai'th! Lord of thy 
creatures ! 

Give now to Moslems the power of commencing the 
Jihad w'ith great might. 

Give thine own strength, and succour thy faithful 
people, 

And fulfil the promise thou hast made of victory to 
them — 

Fulfil thy word, 0 King ! to Islam in such wise, 

That not a word may be heard save Allah, Allah 1 ” 

In the reports made to the directors of the 
Honourable East India Company’', tliese tribes 
are represented as incapable of combination, 
but formidable in desultoiy attacks. Under 
a strong religious excitement they might, 
however, act simultaneously, if not in com- 
bination, and a very considerable force would 
be required to resist their prowess. It is of 
the utmost importance that the city and pro- 
vince of Peshawur he sufficiently guarded, 
and that its administration be such as to 
secure the contentment of its inhabitants. 
According to a very old Persian work, written 
in the time of Sultan Baber, the pjrovince re- 
ceived its name from Mahmoud of Ghuznee, 
when he undertook his first expedition bey^ond 
the Indus. The former name was Bagram; but 
Mahmoud, dissatisfied with its site, directed a 
new town to be erected on an advanced piece 
of elevated ground. The Persian verb ‘‘to 
bring forward ” is “ pesh-awurdan,” — hence 
“ Peshawur,” or the “ advanced.” The city 
is about forty -five miles from the right bank 
of the Indus. It is in form an irregular 
oblong, and is surrounded by a brick wail 
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twenty feet in lieiglit, strengtliened by round 
towers, or bastions at tbe angles. There is 
a large suburb called Sir Assea, which has 
its own walls and gates. The circumference 
of the city and suburbs is five thousand five 
hundred yards, and there are thirteen gates. 
Troops or city police guard these gates. 
With the exception of two elevations the 
city stands on a level space. A brook runs 
through part of the city, which Burns and 
other travellers represent as sedgy and ne- 
glected, but which Mr. H. Gr. Eaverty de- 
scribes as crossed by bridges. The higher 
parts of the city are picturesque; the houses 
are large and gloomy, but considering the 
site and surrounding objects, these circum- 
stances contribute to that effect. In conse- 
quence of the frequent occurrence of earth- 
quakes in Peshawmr and its neighbourhood, I 
the houses, although built of sun-burnt bricks, I 
are placed in wooden frames. The Sir ' 
Assea is inhabited by Hindoos and Moham- 
medans, in equal numbers. In 1852 there 
were 7306 houses, of which 4989 belonged 
to Mohammedans, and the remaining 2317 
to Hindoos, Sikhs, and Khutrees. There 
were, besides, 725 suburban houses, occupied 
by Cashmerians and natives of the Peshawur 
valley. The population is little short of 
60,000. When the dust storms occur, and 
they are not infrequent, the houses, bazaars, 
streets, and every object in and around the 
city are covered with dust; at such times the 
gloomy appearance of the place is unpleasant 
yet striking. Most of the accounts which 
travellers have given of this city appear to | 
have rested on report, for there are not at 
present any traces of the grandeur of edifices, 
which, if they had existed at the time when 
their splendour was affirmed, would be in ex- 
istence still. One mosque of superior archi- 
tecture raises its tali and tasteful minarets 
above the town; hut even this has been ex- 
aggerated as to its architectural pretensions. 
The city is surrounded by gardens, chiefly for 
vegetables, and there are the remains of seve- 
ral places called gardens, which were once 
beautiful, where persons of distinction for- 
merly enjoyed their summer retreats. Shrines 
and tombs are also common in the neighbour- 
hood, and beautiful cypress-trees are gene- 
rally planted in their vicinity. The Balia 
Hissar is a rude fort of no great strength ; 
there is a beautiful garden in connexion witli 
it, which is called Shalah-i-Mali, or ‘‘the 
light of the moon.” Throughout the pro- 
vince there are ruins of ancient temples and 
palaces, and, according to the Greek histo- 
rians, cities of importance existed there in 
their early acquaintance with it. 

The produce of the province is varied. 


Cotton and corn are cultivated, but neither be- 
yond what is wanted for the use of the inha- 
bitants. The orchards bring forth good fruits, 
but only of a few kinds, more especially pears, 
quinces, plums, peaches, pomegranates, and 
a species of sloe called amink, which grows 
in abundance. The vine flourishes; a grape 
gleaned in June is small but of delicious fia- 
vonr. In July rich and large -sized grapes are 
gathered ; many of the branches weigh four and 
five pounds each. Tbe vegetable gardens are 
very prolific; most of the species of vege- 
tables known in England and in India are 
cultivated with success. The flora of the 
province is rich. The violet, commonly 
called the Prophet’s flower,” is to be seen 
everywhere, it is a sweet and beautiful 
flower; the daisy, also, lifts its “modest, crim* 
son-tipp’d” head in every field — a welcome 
sight to our soldiers. There is no other part of 
India where an Englishman can live so cheaply, 
and at the same time so comfortably, and after 
his home manner. Eggs, fowl, meat, game, 
and river fish are in abundance. 

Having thus described the Punjaub pro- 
per, there remain two sections of the province 
to notice— the Cis-Sutlej, and the Trans- 
Sutlej. The Cis-SuTi.EJ has been divided 
into five districts — namely, Ferozepore, Loo- 
diana, Umballah, Thanusar, and Simla. 

Simla consists of hill dependencies, ceded 
to the British after the Nepaulese war of 
1814. Within its circle are fifty independent 
cMefships, and nine dependent states, also 
several hill rajahs and ranas, all of whom 
have jurisdiction within their own estates. 

The town of Ferozepore is an important 
military station ; it is about fifty-two miles 
S.S.E. from Lahore, the capital of the whole 
Sikh region, in latitude 30*^ 55' north, and 
longitude 74^ 35' east. Mr. Montgomery, 
the commissioner for the Lahore division, 
contemplated, before the breaking out of the 
revolt in 1857, the establishment of pontoons 
at Ferozepore, similar to those at Agra. They 
were to be manufactured in England, and 
landed at Bombay, to be brought up the 
Indus to Mooltan and Ferozepore by steamers. 

The town of Loodiana occupies a site on 
the southern bank of a small branch of the 
Sutlej, in latitude 30° 49' north, and longitude 
75° 48' east. It is one hundred and fifteen 
miles south-east from Lahore, and one hun- 
dred and seventy N.N.E. from Delhi. It is 
an important military station. When the 
British extended their authority to the Sutlej, 
in 1803, Lord Lake recommended the selec- 
tion of Loodiana as a fortified post, to provide 
against incursions from the Sikhs. The 
population is not numerous. The climate is 
remarkable for extremes of heat and c<jld; 
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tFe cold season lasts four months, They are industrious and shiltul 

severe than it is sometimes in much hi^h hut scientific agriculture is yet 

latitudes. , i in its iiifaiieV iu tlie Trans- Sutlej 

The town of Umhallah is only Jollunbur Doab is one of the fairest 

strategically, in case ’ and richest provinces in all the Punjanb. The 

it was the rendezvous of the armies collect interspersed with towms and villages, 

by Lord Gough to prosecute the last Si i have many comfort 

war. It is situated in latitude 30 36 no , an aptitude for civilisation of a high 

and longitude 76° 19' east of the Trans- 

Thaniisar is a very ancient torra, eioh y ■ Hooshiarpore and Jullundur. 

three miles north by east from the c^ of on the other side of the 

Delhi, in latitude 29° 56 north, and lon^ river is the fortress of Philoor, which ivas 

76° 48' east. ‘‘Near to this^place stood considered the key of the Punjanb. 

ancient city of Hustnapore. , ordnance store and magazine. 

The TmAHS-SuxuBi states were ceded to I* independent territory in this 

the British in 1846. The commissioners le- The« It lies along the 

port to the governiuent of the towards its junction with the butlej. 

thus describes them: — T|iey consist ^ ThiV i>cttv state is all that now remains of 

Jullundur Doah, situated between the Beas This petty state 

and the Sutlej, and the hill prevailed frmn Dellii to Teheran, and the 

between the Ravee and the Beas. D -which w'as a spell even in the high 

”.rL7rof •” “• 

northern capital is Kangra, ^The Trans-Sutlej states are the most pro- 

fortress which, during the period of Moham- . Bhe IraM^&miej 

medan ascendancy, was an importent point general name of the Punjaub. 

all political oombmations. At the c-wse oi P ™ ^ _tjjeQis.Sutlej, theTrans- 

the Sutlej a„tlei and Pnniaub proper,-— taken as a 

stronghold, which had so long been whole constitute one of^ the most important 

impregnable by all native powers, refuse * „iatic -nossessions of Great Britain, as regards 

siiA-ender it. A force was assembled, hut As atic posses ions ^ gOTernment, 

before the batteries were opened the gairison feit Y- P P .ygicp^^ent of material re- 
capitulated. In this alpine region are included and piesent cteveiopmem 

the protected principalities of Mnndi Sookeit pf th^se regions is Lahore, 

and Cumha. In respect of physical faatnie 1 ^ P f the'Bikhs, and was, 

this hill tract_is the finest district n the TMs n rte haugbty_ metro- 

Punjaub ; it is a successiou o & . Klialsa hosts. It is built upon 

valleys, many of which are oveiioohea by ] • Pavee Eiver, in latitude 

the snowy range. Among these galleys, the ^ longitude 74° 3' east. The 

mostfertileisthatofKangra, on the northern ^ hundred yards, 

ride of which the sanatorinm_ of Dhurmsala is ” i^rrapid, except during the 

placed. It is profusely irrigated from the ral rS The to^^m has an old and 

hill torrents, conducted by manv respects a dilapidated look, which is 

&r?o .rn.x^.Ltz JL ..bu. «d rf s 

t.bl.-tod ot H.»d., w.th .n Eu™. P'-'» 

it insecure. With 


tainous table-land LtoTtYaWe" rendered it insecure, With 

pean climate. Beyond tnat, Uoam, oower it was neither a 

petty ^ion ther^Me mag- wealthy nor respectable city. The intrigues 

In many f^bS teees frrit-trel and corruptions of tbe court injured it mora ly 

mfioent forests ot timber tree , , ^ commerciallv impeding its prosperity, 

and hedgerows are everywhere abundant, and social life. Its^nosqnes, 

The people do «ee».M. - ™ i‘ * Pf * “I 

Tot,™, -a « »e ...b 


* AW Fazttl. 
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Noor Jelmn Begum is rather more than half | 
the dimensions of the former^ and is an object ! 
of interest to the traveller. The travelling 
distance of Lahore from Delhi is considerably 
under four hundred miles ; from Bombay it is 
a thousand, and from Oalcutta at least a third 
more. The labours of Major Macgregor, the 
British agent, to improve Lahore, and to in- 
duce the citizens to exert themselves for the 
same object, have been energetic, intelligent, 
and successful. He has caused many of the 
streets to be widened and paved by the con- 
sent of the people, and at their own expense. 
The verandahs, lately of grass, and therefore 
quickly inflammable, have been displaced by 
wood verandahs, prettily carved and painted, 
as individual taste guided the decorations, 
and the streets have assumed a light and 
graceful appearance previously unknown. 
The roads leading through the city gates 
have been ^‘metalled,” and a chcular road 
round the city has been repaired and planted. 
An old palace, crumbling into ruins, near the 
Delhi gate, has, with its convenient grounds, 
been adapted to a large, and even handsome, 
market-place. The old market-places have 
been enlarged and paved. A system of city 
drainage has been ably carried out. Some 
suppose that the cleanliness and heanty of 
Umritsir is now rivalled by Lahore. The 
city police, ‘‘small, active, intelligent, and 
well armed, are an excellent detective as well 
as protective body.” The most ngreeahle 
feature of promise connected with Lahore is 
the public spirit of the people, who are ready 
to take up every scheme of improvement 
which the resident civil officer recommends 
for their adoption. 

Mooltan was once a vast and powerful 
country. When. Abul Fazel composed the 
Institutes of Akbar, it w’as one of the largest 
provinces of the empire, extending to the 
frontier of Persia, and comprehended all the 
territories now designated Mooltan, Beloo- 
chistan, Scinde, Shekarpore, Sewistan, Tatta, 
and the doahs connected with Lahore. It is 
now a comparatively limited region ; having 
been comprehended within the Sikh domi- 
nions, it is now regarded as a part of the 
Pimjauh. The city of hfooltan has become 
notorious as the scene of the revolt and despe- 
rate resistance of Moolraj, the murder of the 
British political agents, the gallant conduct of 
Lieutenant (Colonel) Edwardes in shutting 
Moolraj up within the defences of the city, 
the treachery of Shere Singh, and the siege 
and conquest by General Whish. It is sup- 
posed to be the Malli of Alexander’s histo- 
rians. The town is not large or populous. 
The fort was very strong, and withstood the 
artillery of General Whish for a long time 


be. fore Moolraj surrendered. What arms 
failed to accomplish, the elements subse- 
quently effected ; for during the rainy season 
the Chenah Biver, on the banks of which the 
fortress was built, rose and swept away its 
foundations, leaving nothing hut a pile of ruins. 
Mooltan stands in latitude 30° T north, lon- 
gitude 71° 7' east. 

The moral and intellectual condition of 
these states affords encouragement, although 
there still exist many impediments to the 
progress of the peoj)le in these respects. The 
chief characteristic of crime in the Punjaub, 
as compared with other portions of India, is 
the proportion of offences against chastity. 
The position of women, as before observed, is 
socially far higher in the {Sikh nation than 
in Hindoostan. The Hindoos and Moham- 
medans in the Punjaub are far from willing 
to concede to females the liberty allowed by 
tbeir compatriots ; and it is to be regretted 
that the use made of this liberty is very had. 
Nowhere in India is female licentiousness to 
be seen in so great a degree as in the Pun- 
jaub. Peshawur is probably, in this respect, 
the most profane city in the East; and few 
towns in Europe, of a population no greater 
in nnmher, are sunk so low in this particular 
vice. Although this subject belongs to the 
social condition of India, reserved for another 
chapter, yet, as the state of religion, and 
necessarily of morals, has already been gene- 
rally treated in a separate chapter, this notice 
of the moral condition of the Sikhs is here 
given as a particular illustration of what has 
already been laid down, as to the specific 
operations upon the heart and life of the 
people, of the different religions they profess. 

The crime of Thuggee, in the territory com- 
mitted to their charge,' is thus noticed in the 
report of the board of commissioners for the 
Punjaub, printed for the court of directors of 
the East India Company in 1854: : — “ It had 
been previously imagined that Thuggee had 
not spread west of the Sutlej ; hut towards the 
close of last year the discovery of sundry 
bodies near the grand trunk road led to 
inquiry, which disclosed that Thuggee, in 
some shape or other, existed in the Punjaub 
proper. The track was instantly followed 
up, and a separate establishment was ap- 
pointed under the directions of Mr. H. Brere- 
ton, who was known to have a natural turn 
for detective operations; eventually the ser- 
vices of Captain Sleeman were obtained. 
Much proof has been collected, and many 
criminals captured. The nature of the crime, 
and the general habits of the criminals, have 
been ascertained. The Punjauhee Thugs are 
not so dangerous as their brethren of Hin- 
doostan. The origin of the crime is of com- 
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paratively recent date. These Thugs have 
none of the supple sagacity, the insidious 
perse Ye ranee, the religious faith, the dark 
superstition, the sacred ceremonies, the pecu- 
liar dialect, the mysterious bond of union 
which so terribly distingiiish the Indian 
Thugs. They are merely an organised body 
of highwaymen and murderers, rude, fero- 
cious, and desperate. They nearly all belong 
to one class of Sikhs, and that the lowest. 
The apprehension of these desperadoes has 
ensured greater security than heretofore in 
the desolate localities of the high roads, and 
has cansed a decrease of violent crimes.” 

There is a marked disposition on the jmrt 
of the Sikhs to take the law into their own 
hands when any injury is inflicted upon them. 

Blood for blood,” “ an eye for an eye, and 
a tootli for a tootli,” are the maxims of the 
populations that are spread over these re- 
gions, in whatsoever else they differ. The 
Hindoos are more ready to appeal to, or 
abide by, tbe tribunals, tban are either tbe 
Mohammedans or the Sikhs. General Avi- 
tabile, tbe great commander and admi- 
nistrator of Runjeet Singh, fostered this 
revengeful spirit, or, at all events, so far 
complied with it as to dispense justice upon 
this principle. This made him popular, and 
the “people still speak of him as one utterly 
stern, unpity ingly severe, but unswervingly 
just; ever ready to listen to the complaint of 
soldier or peasant himself, able to discrimi- 
nate, fearless to decide, and prompt to 
avenge. The British functionaries, however 
able and just, have not the same powers indi- 
vidually, nor would they be disposed to exer- 
cise them in the same way. I 

The Board of Administration for the 
Pimjaiib,” in their comparative tables of the ■ 
crime committed within their juiusdiction and 
that committed in the north-western pro- 
vinces, prove to demonstration the superior 
moral condition of the former ; but many 
formidable offences in tbe Sikh provinces are 
not regarded with that horror which would 
show that tbe heart of the people was right 
as to the maintenance of public virtue, what- 
ever the exceptional case of individuals or 
classes. This has been the case with .refer- 
ence to Dacoitee, which was regarded with 
extraordinary tolerance, even by those who 
suffered from it. The determination of the 
government to extirpate it, and, by tbe modes 
of suppression, to mark its abhorrence of the 
offence, has not only greatly checked the 
crime, but much improved tbe public senti- 
ment. The terms in which “tbe Board” 
reports tbe successful war carried on against 
this crime are instructive, and give a good 
insight into tbe influence upon tbe Sikhs of 


tbe events of their own history as a people. 
“In the Punjaub gang-robbery is a national 
crime, and is characteristic of the dominant 
race; it is associated with historic remem- 
brances and allied with rude virtues. It is 
but too often dignifled with qualities which 
command some respect even for criminals in 
civilized countries. In the days when the 
Sikhs rose into power, they were the Con - 
dottier! of Horthern India; the greater the 
chieftain, the greater the bandit. The violent 
seizure of piroperty, of villages, or of territory, 
was the private and political aim of all Sikh 
chiefs, mighty, petty, or middle class, accord- 
ing to their several capacities. The robber 
of to-day becomes the leader of armies to- 
morrow. Even when their power assumed a 
distinct form, and concentrated itself under 
one head, still the Sikhs frequently practised 
that rude art by which tbe tribe had risen 
from obscurity to empire. When this poli- 
tical ascendancy suddenly passed away, when 
warriors and adherents of the conquered 
government were wandering about unem- 
ployed, recourse ‘ was bad to the favourite 
crime, which furnished the restless with ex- 
citement and the disaffected with the hope 
of revenge. The preventive and detective 
measures adopted have been already noticed. 
It was deemed necessary to treat tbe cap- 
tured robbers with exemplary severity, when 
murder or serious wounding had occurred; 
the prisoners, or at least all the ringleaders, 
were in many cases capitally sentenced ; and 
even when death had not ensued, yet the fact 
of a robbery with violence having been 
committed by men armed with lethal weapons, 
was considered to warrant capital punishment. 
Tbe rapid suppression of tbe crime "which 
ensued on the combined measures of detective 
vigilance and judicial severity, proves the 
sad necessity which existed for stern ex- 
ample.” 

The crime most appalling to contemplate, 
and, at the same time, most difficult of sup- 
pression, prevalent among the Sikhs, is in- 
fanticide. The following admirable paragraph 
in a report of tbe administrators of the 
Punjaub opens up tbe philosophy of this 
offence, but unhappily does not bold out tbe 
hope of its speedy extinction : — “ The Punjaub 
is not free from this crimo, which disgraces 
so many noble tribes in Upper India. Tbe 
government are doubtless aw’-are that, in the 
north-western provinces, its eradication has 
been found most difficult, and has frequently 
been tbe subject of grave deliberation. The 
board fear that the task will pu'ove even more 
difficult here. This crime has become asso- 
ciated "with tbe Rajpoot name, bnt the Raj- 
poots of the Punjaub have escaped tbe taint. 
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Tlie dreadful distiiictioa cliiefiy belongs to 
the Bedees, or priestly class among tlie Sikhs. 
Other tribes must, however, bear a share of 
opprobrium ; such as some of the Mnssnlman 
sects, and some subdivisions of the Khutree 
caste. Their inherent pride and the supposed 
sanctity of their order make the Bedees 
unwilling to contract alliances for their 
daughters, who are consequently doomed to 
an early death. Now, the Rajpoots of Hin- 
doostan and Central India murder their 
daughters, not because they are too proud to 
give them in marriage, but because they 
cannot afford the customary dowry and wed- 
ding expenses. In this case the incentive to 
the crime may be destroyed by the enactment 
of sumptuary laws, such as those now pro- 
posed to he established with the popular 
assent of the north-western provinces. But 
what law can be framed to touch the origin 
of Punjauh infanticide, to humble the re- 
morseless pride of birth, station, and fancied 
sanctity? And yet, the board are persuaded 
that by carrying the people wuth us, by de- 
stroying the motives of the crime, by making 
its commission profitless and unfashionable, 
and by the gradual diffusion of morality, by 
such means alone can the vice be effectually 
put down. ■ In our older territories, various 
preventive designs have been tried, but not 
alw'ays with good eficct ; such as the registry 
of births, the periodical mustering of the 
children, and general surveillance. But it 
may be doubted whether such means (unless 
most discreetly applied) are not more sus- 
ceptible of abuse than of advantage. The 
board will give the subject their best atten- 
tion, until a solution of the difficulty ^ shall 
have been arrived at.” 

The religious condition of the whole of i 
the Sikh provinces is to he deplored. No ; 
part of India is less provided with evangelical 
Ohristian instruction in any form. Mosques 
and heathen temples are supported from the 
}.)ublic revenues, and even priests and teachers, 
especially superannuated persons, of ail va- 
rieties of faith receive government main- 
tenance. The extent of these disbursements 
is at once serious as respects the revenue, 
and shameful as regards the Ohristian con- 
sistency of the government. The principle 
upon wffiich this is advocated is, that it is 
politic not too soon or too suddenly to abolish 
a previously existing state of things ; that, 
seeing the revenues are levied from the whole 
nation, some portion of them should be given 
back in a manner to please the people. How- 
ever reasonable and correct this may be as 
it regards pensions fur civil and military 
service, and public works, it is both unwise 
and unchristian fur the government to extend 


its open patronage to every variety of super- 
stition and idolatry, the votaries of which 
they find ready to receive it. Grants of 
public money in consonance with public 
rights and general utility, ought not to he 
confounded with its bestowment in vain efforts 
to gratify prejudice, bigotry, and idolatry. 
That the government commits this error tha 
following extract will show 

*^The endowments [writing of a particular 
class] are both secular and religious, for the 
support of temples, mosques, places of pil- 
grimage and devotion, schools, village inns 
for the reception of travellers, paupers, and 
strangers, generally of a monastic character. 
These institutions az’e ornaments to the vil- 
lages ; they have some architectural preten- 
sion, and being embosomed in trees, are often 
the only shady spots in the neighbourhood. 
They add much to the comfort of rustic life, 
and keep alive a spirit of hospitality and piety 
among the agricultural people. The endow- 
ments, though occasionally reduced in amount, 
have on the whole been regarded with liber- 
ality, and in confirming them, the officers 
have mainly regarded the utility and efficiency 
of the institution. Such grants, wdien insig- 
nificant in amount, have been maintained, 
even though the original granter might have 
been the headman of the village. The grants 
to objects of charity or to persons of sanctity 
have frequently been paid in cash, and in such 
cases have been brought under the denomina- 
tion of pensions. In regard to the charitable 
grants, indeed with regard to all grants, the 
tenour of the goveimment letter has been 
observed, and the rigour of the rules has 
been relaxed in favour of parties who, from 
^indigence, infirmity, age, or sex,' might be 
fitting objects of special indulgence.” 

In the above extract the hoard informs 
the government and the public, that in con- 
firming previously existing endowments, the 
officers have chiefly regarded the utility and 
efficiency of the institutions so endowed. 
They say that the institutions selected for 
“ their utility and efficiency,” are temples, 
mosques, places of pilgrimage, and devo- 
tion.” Of all the native ^'institutions” of 
India, places of pilgrimage ” are the greatest 
curse, yet they are endow^ed by the board of 
administration of the Punjaub as places of 
'' utility and efficiency.” These institutions, 
they further tell us, keep alive a spirit of 
" piety ” among the agricultural people I The 
schools and village inns are represented as 
generally of "a monastic character 1” No 
wmnder that the British jaiblic should be dis- 
satisfied with a system which not only en- 
dows Mohammedanism and heatliemBin, but 
which displays tlie spirit of its working by 
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tlie ostentatioxis commendation of lieatlien 
or Moliamniedan monastic lioiises, templeSj 
mosques, places of pilgrimage, &c., by tbe 
superior officers of the government. The 
men who sign the report which contains all 
this, and to whose talents so much that was 
really desirable was attxdbntabie, no doubt 
carried out with fidelity the policy of their 
employers. While “ persons of sanctity/’ as 
the report terms the religious impostors by 
whom the different populations were so fre- 
quently incited to fanaticism, were petted and 
pensioned, the Christian missionary was dis- 
countenanced, and the native converts perse- 
cuted by the dominant sects, with the con- 
nivance of the government: these converts 
were ineligible for any civil office ! The ad? 
ministration of the Punjaub was in this 
respect less liberal than that of the north-west 
provinces. In a former chapter, when treat- 
ing of the religions of India, credit was given 
to the government and the company for the 
various encouragements which have of late 
years been afforded to the free exercise of 
Christian instrumentalities, and while govern? 
meiit interference with the religion of the 
people was deprecated, attention was called 
to the mode in which the Church Missionary 
Society was found to extend religious educa? 
tion among the Santals. Since that chapter 
was written, the author has learned that the 
decrees which thus gave scope to the Church 
Missionary schools have been revoked. The 
Times Calcutta correspondent, in his letter 
dated the 23rd of November, 1857, thus 
wrote : — 

“You have recently argued that the court 
of directors are hostile to Christianity. The 
statement is impudently denied. Allow me 
to state the following fact : — On the termina- 
tion of the Santal campaign, the lieutenant- 
governor, finding that the complete harharism 
of the Santals had become dangerous, pro- 
posed to civilise them. He handed them 
over to the Church Missionary Society for 
education, selecting that body because two of 
its agents had won the confidence of the 
Santals, The tribe liked the arrangement, 
and began to fill the schools. The surround- 
ing classes did not care, regarding Santals in 
about the light in which we regard centipedes 
or other dangerous vermin. There was no 
doubt of success, when out comes an order 
from the court disallowing the whole arrange- 
ment, as the development of Christianity was 
^ contrary to their policy T Well, the Santals 
have a commissioner, a man known as no 
saint, a desperate hunter, always ,either in the 
saddle or inquiring into the complaints of his 
subjects. He was ordered to produce a new 
scheme. He quietly replied that he couldn’t 


and wouldn’t, and that he hoped soon to see 
the end of a ‘policy which made us cowards 
in the eyes of men, and traitors in the eyes 
of God.’ Similar ideas are coming up from 
every corner of India.” The conduct of 
the government in that respect has, however, 
the apology of a principle-— the non-endow- 
ment of Christian education, which may he 
justified, hut the actual endowment of Mo- 
hammedanism and heathenism in every form 
■ — their worship, shrines, pilgrimages, and 
“persons of sanctity”-— throughout the Pun- 
jaub, and the reverence ostentatiously shown 
these endowed institutions, for their efficacx. 
utility, and adaptation to promote piety, in 
the most important public documents, is an 
indisputable offence against the religious feel- 
ing of Great Britain, the honour of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the throne of God. There 
are no features of God’s revelation more 
strongly brought out than his displeasure with 
all who participate in any way wdth idols, 
and especially when those who profess to 
worship him as the one only living and true 
God give countenance to idolatry in any 
manner. Yet, in face of this, the board of 
, administration of the Punjaub glories in the 
support given to. idolatries, and the govern- 
ment at Calcutta and at home impress their 
sanction upon it. How is it . possible for 
either the heathen abroad, or the masses of 
Christian people at home, to believe that the 
governing classes are not pervaded by infi- 
delity, when they perceive how the plainest 
precepts of the Bible can be set aside, and 
the most daring crime perpetrated, if a 
financial or political purpose is to be gained? 
There is no offence which the criminal re- 
ports of the Punjaub reveal more debasing 
and ruinous in itself, more demoralising to 
society, and insulting and defiant to God, 
than idolatry; and there is no part of their 
report in which the board of administra- 
tion take more credit to themselves than 
that in which they record their attentive con- 
cern to maintain teachers and places of idol- 
worship 1 It is well, however, to see fruits 
meet for repentance. Under the administra- 
tion of the same John Lawrence who signed 
the Punjaub report the ban has been removed 
from entrance to official life on the part of 
native Christians, and the same R. hlont- 
gomery whose signature is to that report has 
put forth the following important document. 
It would, indeed, have come more gracefully 
years ago; one cannot help now suspecting 
that it is not to the favour felt for Chris- 
tianity, or the impartial justice entertained 
towards the native Christians, that the change 
is to be attributed, so much as to the aroused 
feeling and opinion of the British people, and 
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tlieir obviotis determination to put an end 
to a state of tilings so disgraceful to their 
national and religious character as a people. 

The sufferings and trials which the Almighty has per- 
mitted to come upon his people in this land during the 
past few months, though dark and mysterious to us, will 
assuredly end in his glory. The followers of Christ will 
now, I believe, be induced to come forward and advance 
the interests of his kingdom and those of his servants. 
The system of caste can no longer he permitted to rtde in 
our services. Soldiers and government servants of every 
class must be entertained for their merits, irrespective of 
creed, class, or caste. The native Christians, as a body. 
Have, with rare exceptions, been set aside. I know not 
one in the Punjauh (to our disgrace be it said) in any 
emplo 3 unent under government. A proposition to employ 
them in the public service six months ago would assuredly 
have been received with coldness, and would not have 
been complied with; hut a change has come, and I believe 
there are few who will not eagerly employ those native 
Christians competent to fill appointments. I understand 
that in the ranks of the army at Madras there are native 
Christians, and I have heard that some of the guns at 
Agra are at this time manned by native Christians. I 
consider 1 should he wanting in my duty at this crisis if 
I did not endeavour to secure a portion of the numerous 
appointments in the judicial department for native Chris- 
tians; and I shall be happy (as far as I can) to advance 
their interests equally with those of the Mohammedan 
and Hindoo candidates — their future promotion must 
depend on their own merits. I shall therefore feel 
obliged by each missionary favouring me with a list of the 
native Christians belonging to them, who, in their opinion, 
are fit for the public service. 

The following suggestions will aid the missionaries in 
classifying their men. For hurkundages (policemen in 
the ranks) able-bodied men are required. If the candidate 
can read and write, and is generally intelligent, he is 
pretty sure to rise rapidly to the higher ranks. Por 
assistants in public of&ces, and for higher appointments 
in the judicid and police departments generally, it is 
imperative that candidates should read and yvrite oordoo in 
the sMkostele h.mdi fluently, and be intelligent, ready, and 
trustworthy. Candidates must be prepared at first to 
accept the lower grade of appointments, in order that they 
may learn their duties, and qualify themselves for the 
higher posts. Arrangements can sometimes be made to 
apprentice a candidate for a few months, with a view to 
teaching him Ms work ; hut during this pei’iod the can- 
didate must support himself. It is suggested that no 
persons he nominated whom the missionaries do not con- 
sider, by their character and attainments, to have a good 
prospect of success ; better wait till a candidate quahfies 
himself fully than recommend an inferior man. 

R. Montgomery. 

Who could ever suppose that the pen which 
panegyrised the pious utility and efficiency 
of temples, mosques, and places of pilgrim- 
age and devotion, and the propriety of pen- 
sioning “persons of sanctity,” as the fakeers 
and other impostors were termed by him, 
would so soon describe the duties of Chris- 
tians and the Christian Church in India, and 
exhort “the followers of Christ” to “come 
forward and advance the interests of his king- 
dom and those of his servants!” If all reli- 
gions, Christian, Moslem, and heathen, be not 
equally useful in the esteem of some of the 
governors of Indian provinces, for the pur- 
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poses of political management, it is difficult 
to say which most meets the approbation of 
“the board of the administration of the Pun- 
jaub.” Upon the effect of the change of 
policy indicated by the paper signed by Mr. 
Montgomery, the Calcutta correspond- 

ent remarked : — “ That order was issued three 
months ago. It was received without the 
slightest animosity, and is being carried into 
effect; that is to say, Sir John Lawrence, the 
one successful pro-consul in India, has in his 
own province decreed that caste shall cease 1 ” 

In the chapter on the religions of India, 
the efforts making for the religious instruc- 
tion of the Punjauh were described. These 
efforts have been since increased, especially 
by the British and Foreign Bible and the 
Tract Societies. 

The state of education in the territories of 
the Punjauh assigned to the government of 
the commissioners, is an important subject of 
inquiry. It appears to have been the policy 
of these gentlemen to assign funds for the 
instruction of youth in the different supersti- 
tions prevailing, accompanied by some in- 
struction in matters of utility also. The 
districts where education of any kind least 
prevails are Peshawur and Leia. The fol- 
lowing comparative statement of education in 
the Punjaub, and under the Agra (north-west) 
government, will give a clear idea of the defi- 
ciency in both cases, and their relative posi- 
tion in this respect : — 
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Oae School to every— One Scholar to every— 
Inhabitants. Inhabitants. 


Lahore . . ... 1,783*98 214*85 

Jhelum . . . . 1,441*90 ] 93*10 

Mooltan 1,666*66 210*88 


Agra Fresiiency . 2,912*20 .... , . 326*14 
The kind of education is much better in 
the Agra provinces. “ The PunjaUb schools are 
of three descriptions, viz., those resorted to by 
Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Sikhs, respectively. 
At the Hindoo schools, writing and the rudi- 
ments of arithmetic are generally taught in 
the Hindi character; at the Mussulman 
schools are read the Koran in Arabic, and 
the didactic and poetical works of Sadi in 
Persian (the Gulistan and Bostan); at the 
Sikh school, the Grunth, in Goormukhee, or 
the repository of the faith taught by Nanuck 
and Guroo Govind. In the Persian, Arabic, 
and Goormukhee schools, which form the 
great majority, the studies, being chiefly con- 
fined to sacred books written in a classical 
phraseology, unintelligible to both teacher 
and pupil, do not tend to develop the intel- 
lectual faculties of either. It is remarkable 
that female education is to be met with in all 
parts of the Punjaub. The girls and the 
teachers (also females) belong to all of the 
three great tribes, viz., Hindoo, Mussulman, 
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atid Sikli. Tlae number is not, of course, 
large; but tbe existence of such an educa- 
tion, almost unknown in other parts of India, 
is an encouraging circumstance.’’ The edu- 
cation given in these schools is often most 
pernicious, apart even from the erroneous doc- 
trines of a religious nature. Morally and 
socially the education conducted by the Brah- 
mins and the Mussulmans is injurious to the 
pupils, and dangerous to the state. The 
pupils of Hindoo common schools become 
more bigoted than the subjects of this educa- 
tion would have been without it ; although in 
the high schools the faith of the pupil is 
generally shaken in all religions, while his 
nationality becomes invidious and fanatical. 
In the Mohammedan schools, abhorrence of 
infidels is an essential portion of the tuition. 
No youth educated iu a Mohammedan school 
can ever be loyal to any but a Mohammedan 
government; yet in the reports of “the board 
of administration,” the gentlemen already 
referred to congratulated themselves that the 
endowment for the school afforded by the 
government was, in many instances, also vir- 
tually an endowment for the mosque. Their 
words are — “The school -house is here, as 
elsewhere, primitive; such as a private dwel- 
ling, the village town-hall, the shade of a 
tree, a temporary shed, or the courtyard of a 
temple. The Mussulman schools are nearly 
all connected with the village mosque. In 
such a case, the same endowment would sup- 
port both institutions. It is superfluous to 
observe, that wherever any land has been 
granted in rent-free tenure for such a pur- 
pose, either by the state and its representa- 
tives, or by the proprietary community, such 
foundations have been gladly maintained by 
the board. The remuneration of the teachers 
is variable and precarious. It frequently 
consists of presents, grain and sweetmeats, 
given by the scholars and their parents ; but 
occasionally the whole community subscribe 
for the support of the school, each member 
contributing so much per plough, which is 
considered to represent his means; not un- 
frequently, also, cash payments are made, 
and sometimes regular salaries are allowed. 
Cash allowances are perhaps more nsual in 
the Pimjanb than in Hindoostan.” Schools 
of a higher character have been instituted 
and fostered. City central schools, as in the 
Agra government, have been contemplated 
on an extensive scale, and in some instances 
instituted. At Umritsir a coHege of a respect- 
able order has been founded, where the 
learned languages of that part Of Asia — such 
as Sanscrit, Persian, &c, — are taught, and 
many of the pupils learn English. Sonje of 
the plans recommended by the commissioners 








for higher schools of instruction and colleges 
have been carried out, and others are in 
embryo. The Punjaub population manifests 
a laudable desire for education, and at Lahore 
there is quite a rage for learning English ; and 
the usual branches of English education are 
pursued by some of the noble and wealthy 
classes. 

The development of the material resources 
of the country has been advancing to the 
present time. Trees have been planted for 
shade, ornament, and the future supply of 
timber and fire^vood. Roads have been made 
in numerous directions: Lieutenant- colonel 
Napier, the civil engineer to the board, has 
rendered great service in this respect. Canals 
have been cut, and means of irrigation in- 
creased. Civic organisation has led to the 
improvement of manufactures, and the exten- 
sion of commerce. Practical science has 
been sedulously promoted. Dr. Jamieson 
has drawn up reports on the physical fea- 
tures, the products, the botany, and the 
ornithology of the Punjaub. Dr. Fleming 
and Mr. Pindar have reported upon the salt 
range, and upon the mineral resources of the 
Scinde Saugor Doab, and the upper Trans- 
Indus territories. The trigonometrical sur- 
vey has been carried through the dominions 
of the late Gholab Singh, and other regions. 
An agri-horticnltural society has been formed 
under the patronage of the board. Sanatoria 
i have been established, and schools of medical 
instruction, and colleges of civil engineeris, 
have been projected. Dispensaries have 
been formed, and are most useful. Postal 
arrangements, which improve upon the old 
daks, have been completed. Bridges, police- 
stations, and other public works have rapidly 
progressed. Yet the people feel the pressure 
of taxation, and while a good feeling to their 
conquerors is increasing, they still cherish 
their nationality. Their state of mind and 
condition in these respects have been thus 
described : — “ In the other countries which 
we have conquered in India, our advent has 
overturned a dynasty, and a party of chiefs 
favourable to its power; but it has brought 
relief to the mass of the people. Here, how- 
ever, we have overturned not a dynasty, but 
a nationality; and our rule is as galling to 
the mass of the Sikhs and Hindoos as to the 
chiefs.” ^ 

It is cheering to think that the terms in 
which the following modest statement is 
made have been borne out in flict : upon 
the gentlemen who constituted the board 
rested a great responsibility, and they have, 
except in the matters to which the strictures 
made up>on their policy in this chapter rcUer, 
* Major hake. 
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pCBdered great service to tlieir coTiutry. 
-^Tlie board have endeavoured to set forth 
the administi’atiori of the Funjaub, since 
aHnexationj in all its branches, with as ranch 
snccinctness as might be compatible with pre- 
cision and perspicnity. It has been explained 
how internal peace has been preseiwed, and 
the frontier guarded,* how the various estab- 
lishments of the state have been organised ; 
how violent crime has been repressed, the 
penal law executed, and prison discipline 
•enforced • how civil Justice lias been adminis- 
tered ; how the taxation has been fixed, and 
the revenue collected; how commerce has 
been set free, agriculture fostered, and the 
national resources developed ; how plans for 
future improvement have been projected ; and, 
lastly, how the finances have been managed. 
The most noWe the governor-general, who 
has seen the country, and personally inspected 
the executive system, will judge whether this 
administration has fulfilled the wishes of the 
government, whether the country is richer, 
whether the people are happier and better. 
A great revolution cannot happen without 
injuring some classes. When a state falls, its 
nobility and its supporters must, to some 
extent, suffer with it; a dominant sect and 
party, ever moved by political ambition and 
religious enthusiasm, cannot return to the 
ordinary level of society, and the common 
occupations of life, without feeling some dis- 
content and some enmity against their power- 
ful but humane conquerors. But it is pro- 
bable that the mass of the people will advance 
in material prosperity and in moral elevation 
under the influence of British rule. The 
board are not unmindful that, in conducting 
the administration, they have had before 
them the Indian experience of many succes- 
sive governments, and especially the excellent 
example displayed in the north-west pro- 
vinces. They are not insensible of short- 
comings ; hut they will yet venture to say, 
that this retrospect of the past does inspire 
them with hope for the future.” 

The government and finance of the Pun- 
jaub, also its commercial condition and pro- 
gress, must be reserved for chapters treating 
of those matters in connection with India 
generally. 

Cashmeue, and the other territory of the 
late Grliolah Singh, form an interesting country 
connected with the Punjaub ; for although an 
independent state, it is immediately under the 
protection of the British government, and is 
in various ways brought into connection with 
the board of administration of the Puajanb. 
The late Runjeet Singh asserted sovereiguty 
over it, and the ranee, mother of Dhnleep 
.Singh, regarded it with considerable interest 


during her regency. When the Silch domi- 
nion fell before the arms of Lord Gough, 
Gholah Singh was rewarded for his fidelity 
to the British government by the apportion- 
ment of Cashmere and the Jiimmoo, over 
which, during the remainder of his life, ho 
reigned with great pi'udence and wisdom. 
This sovereignty hounds the Peshawur pro- 
vinces, and roads and water communication 
have been opened up, tending to connect the 
provinces in the intimacies of ffiendly inter- 
course and profitable commerce. In the 
general description given of India Cashmere 
was noticed : a further brief description is 
here appropriate. 

It is comprehended between the thirty- 
fourth and thirty -fifth degrees of north lati- 
tude, and surrounded by lofty mountains. 
The Peshawur territory lies to the south, and 
Little Thibet to the north. Considerable 
j>ains have lately been taken to survey the 
whole country. At the last meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society in London, at 
Burlington House, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
president, in the chair, it was announced that 
a letter had been received from Lieutenant- 
colonel Andrew Scott Waugh, surveyor - 
general of India, returning thanks for the 
society’s gold medal, which had been awarded 
him on the completion of the great trigono- 
metrical survey of India. Colonel Waugh 
stated that the Cashmere and Thibet surveys 
were progressing favourably, and would make 
a beautiful topographical map. Messrs. 

I Montgomerie and Elliot Brownlow had fixed 
two peaks on the Karakorum, one of which is 
27,928 feet high, its distance being one hun- 
dred and thirty-six miles from the last stations. 
This would indicate the peak to be the third 
highest yet measured. The Cashmere series 
has twice crossed the snowy range with two 
stations each time on it. 

The valley of Cashmere is of an elliptical 
form, and widens gradually to Islamabad. At 
that place it is forty miles broad. It is con- 
tinued to the town of Lampre, there being 
little variation in the width; thence the 
mountains, by a regular inclination to the 
westward, come to a point, and separata 
Cashmere from Muzifferabad, Including the 
surrounding mountains, Cashmere may ha 
estimated at one hundred and ten miles in 
length, and at its widest part sixty miles in 
width. The shape is nearly oval. The pro- 
vince can only be entered by passes, of which 
there are seven in number — four from the 
south, two from the north, and one from the 
west. The pass of Beniber is the best, but 
that of Mnzifferahad most used. Various 
roads to Hindoostan exist. 

The ancients made two divisions of this 
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province — eastern and western ; tlie former 
tliey called Meraje, and tlie latter Kamraje. 
The earliest accounts represent it as, with the 
exception of the mountains, laid under water, 
and named Suttysir. Sutty is one of the 
names of the wife of the Hindoo deity Siva, 
and sir signifies a reservoir. ^Yhen the 
country assumed a more hospitable character 
history does not inform us, but there is still 
evidence, in the marshy character of some 
portions of the valley, that at no very remote 
period it was covered with water. The valley 
is as beautiful as the character given of it, 
and its productiveness greater than reputation 
allows. The mountain scenery is sublime 
beyond the power of pen or pencil to depict, 
and the grandeur is heightened by numerous 
and voluminous cataracts, hounding from the 
huge rocks, flashing in the brilliant Eastern 
sunlight as floods and showers of diamonds. 
The water throughout the province is re- 
markably clear, pure, and healthful. The 
beauty of the scenery is as striking as its 
sublimity. The whole region blooms with ! 
flowers to a degree nnknown in any other 
place upon the face of the earth. The shrubs, 
especially flowering shrubs, are infinitely 
varied, and the hues that are displayed in the 
clear light, and the odours wafted upon the 
gentle breezes that float through the valley, 
render exquisite pleasure. 

The climate is as genial as the scenery is 
rich and varied with the sublime and beau- 
tiful. Although the mountain tops, and far 
down the declivities, are covered with eternal 
snow, the valley revels in perpetual summer. 
It is spring-like summer, for no burning noon 
scorches within the precincts of this Eden. 
What is called the winter is simply a cooler 
season, in which man and nature are braced 
and invigorated, but severe weather in any 
form is unknown. The rude monsoons do 
not reach this gentle land; and when the re- 
current rains deluge India, a few soft and re- 
freshing showers are all that fall within the 
mountain girdle of Cashmere. The rainy 
season of Persia and Thibet affects it more, 
but beneficially ; and snow is also seen at the 
same season as in those other regions, but 
the valley is so protected by the close and 
lofty circle of mountains, that it is seldom 
stricken by the snow-fall. 

' Rice is much cultivated in the plain, which 
is irrigated by streams from innumerable 
Inountain rivulets and cascades; but in the 
higher portions of the valley, upon the bases 
of the hills, cereal crops are grown, and yield 
uniformiy abundant harvests. On the hill- 
felopes trees of every foliage flourish, almost 
all climates being attainable, according to the 
' , Huge of elevation^ The fruits produced in 
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Western Europe there grow in perfection 
and abundance. The best saffron in the 
world is grown in -the valley, and various 
plants useful to commerce spring up indi- 
genous. 

The bodies of water which flow into the 
vale and mingle, forming navigable streams 
within its ellipse, in their general confluence 
form the ancient Hydaspes, now known as the 
Jhelum River, which rolls on its increasing 
volume towards Hindoostaii. Among the 
picturesque waters of the valley, the Pall, a 
considerable lake, is unrivalled for heauty. 
It extends from the north-east end of the 
city of Cashmere in an oval form, the circum- 
ference being about six miles, and lies in the 
verdant country as a choice gem set in eme- 
ralds. This collection of water finds its vent 
by the current of the Jhelum. The lake is 
curiously decorated, as if by a plan of orna- 
ment, by little islands near its margin all 
around at certain distances from each other; 
these are covered by natural clumps of flower- 
ing shrubs. From the head of the lake (the 
more distant one from the city) the ground 
gradually rises for twelve miles to the 
foot of the mighty mountains. In that par- 
ticular place they assume forms regular or 
grotesque, presenting a strange aspect of 
variety, upon which one might gaze lor ever 
without the impression of sameness. Half- 
way between the lake and the mountain base 
a spacious garden was laid out by one of the 
Mogul emperors. The gardens of Shalimar, 
as they are termed, ever watered by the 
munificent hand of nature, still bloom in their 
beauty beneath skies the serenest in the 
world. To gaze from the bosom of the 
placid lake, with its still bright water, upon 
the encii'cling verdure of the plain, and up to 
the everlasting mountains, hoary in age and 
grandeur, extending, as it were, their embrace 
to protect this paradise, is to enjoy at once 
the most soothing and elevating effects which 
natural scenery can shed upon the heart of 
man. 

The people are a fine race, both in form 
and feature. Vigorous and brave, they 
cherish a romantic attachment to their homes 
and liberties, which no governor, however 
powerful, can with impunity despise. 

“Their beauteous clime aud glorious land 
Treetlom and nationliood demand, ^ 

Poroh! the great God never plann’d 
Tor slumb’ring slaves a home so grand.” 

Besides the valley described, there are 
various others within the mountain region of 
the province of a similar character ; and each 
of these, hut one in particular, is even more a 
vale of flowers than that which is alone known 
to fame for its heauty. The mountains are 
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believed by geologists and mineralogists to 
contain ricli mineral treasures. Tlie natives 
dig ont iron of a superior quality, and in 
abundance. Among the various objects of 
beauty and curiosity witli whicb tlie province 
abounds is the Guller Lake. It is near the 
city, in an opposite direction to the Dali, and 
in its centre an island is entirely covered by 
a palace, built by Sultan ZIein-ul-Abdeen. 
This lake gradually diminishes, the Jhelum 
ever craving its waters. 

The capital of the province is the city of 
Cashmere, the ancient name of which was 
Serinaghur, It is situated in latitude 83° 28' 
north, and longitude AT east. The city 
is said to contain from one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred thousand inhabitants. These 
are cooped up in one of the most miserably - 
built towns in the East, or anywhere else. 
The streets are narrow, and filthy from inade- 
quate drainage, and the bad habits of the 
people. Notwithstanding their dirty streets, 
they attend to personal cleanliness, and have 
beautiful ranges of covered baths along the 
banks of the Jhelum, which flows through 
the town. The houses are two and three 
stories high, strongly built of fine hard timber, 
and brick peculiarly prepared. The use of 
these materials is rendered necessary by the 
frequent shocks of earthquake felt all over the 
valley, and from which the capital has often 
severely, although not fatally, suffered. The 
roofs are flat. Notwithstanding that the 
fields, and river banks, and hill-sides, are 
covered with flowers, and everywhere is to 
be seen 

“ The fairy gem. beneath the forest-tree,’* 

yet the citizens of Cashmei'e* so delight in 
them, that they turn their house-tops into 
parterres. It is difficult for any one who has 
not actually experienced it to conceive the 
effect upon the stranger as he walks or rides 
through this city of narrow lanes and pas- 
sages, to see the upper parts of the houses I 
forming continuous flower-gardens, sending 
their rich odours down in showers, while the 
passages below are filled with innumerable 
impurities, shedding abroad tbeir stench and 
noxious infinences. From this last-named 
circumstance alone the city is unhealthy ; the 
country around it is salubrious. 

In the estimation of the Hindoos, all .Cash- 
mere is holy land, and the most holy spot is 
Islamabad, a large town on the north side of 
the Jhelum, twenty-nine miles E.S.E. from 
the city of Cashmere, in latitude 88° 16' 
north, and longitude 75° 13' east. At this 
spot the Jhelum bursts through the narrow 
and circuitous gorges of the mountains on its 
way to the vast plains which it adorns and 


fertilises. Aiisoden Bridge crosses the river 
between two mountains, in a spot of -wild and 
terrific sublimity.* The religion of the Cash- 
merians is a mixture of the Brahminical and 
Mohammedan. Their language is derived from 
the Sanscrit. They claim to he the most 
ancient inhabitants of India and its neiglihour- 
ing realms, and say that their people early 
penetrated into India, carrying ^^t^th them 
religion, laws, and literature. The present 
Oashmerians give attention to all these matters 
wdth eager interest and successful pursuit. 
Their love of oriental heileB^ettrei is great. 
The Sanscrit and Persian languages are 
studied, and books of light literature are 
much prized. 

The manufacture of shawds, from the hair 
of the Thihetian goat, has made the valley 
famous in all the East, and, indeed, in all the 
w^orld. Notice of this will he taken when 
treating upon the commerce of our Indian 
empire. The zoology and ornithology of 
Cashmere do not require particular remark. 
The shawl-goat is not a native of it ; the 
material for manufacture yielded by that ani- 
mal is brought from Thibet to the city of 
Cashmere. The horses are small, but, like 
the little Neapolitan horses, hardy and spirited. 
The insect world is very active, and consti- 
tutes the great drawback to life in Cashmere. 
Bugs, the persecutors of London lodging- 
houses, are far more formidable in the cities 
of Cashmere and Islamabad. Lice are a still 
more loathsome pest, being as prevalent as 
fleas in the colony of Victoria. In the open, 
air the enjoyment of the beauties of nature is 
sadly interfered with by the gnats, which 
seem at times to fill the whole atmosphere, 
and are tormenters that never tire. Reptile 
life does not flourish in the province. The 
boast of Ireland, that she alone is exempt 
from poisonous creatures, is not well founded, 
for Cashmere shares with her in this un- 
doubted privilege. 

Ajmeer, or Rajpootana, is one of the 
non -regulation provinces connected with the 
north-west government. It is situated in the 
centre of Hindoostan, between tlie twenty- 
fourth and thirty -first degrees of north lati- 
tude. To the north it is bounded by the 
Sikh states, on the north-east by Delhi, on 
the south by Gujerat and Malwah, on the 
west by Scinde. The original length of this 
territory w^as three hundred and fifty miles, and 
its average breadth two hundred miles. The 
general appearance of this province is exceed- 
ingly cheerless ; a large portion of it is desert, 
and the soil generally sandy. The mirage is 
common in the desert. The inhabitants are 
few and wretched, and would be much more 
1 , * Forster, 
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so, Lad not Providence provided tLem witL tLe 
water -melon, wliicL grows in astonisMng pro- 
fusion amidst tLe sandy wastes. In some 
parts tLe great desert of Ajmeer is four Lim- 
dred miles in LreadtL, extending mncL beyond 
tLe limits of this province. 

The domestic animals which thrive in the 
less arid parts of this stern region are camels 
and bullocks. The wild animals which infest 
it are a sqinrrel-like rat, which is very mime - 
rolls; foxes of a very small species also breed 
fast. Antelopes are occasionally found, and 
less freqiientl}^ the wild ass. This last is a 
remarkable animal; it is of the size and ap- 
pearance of a mule, and can trot faster than 
the fleetest horses of Hindoostan ; it is called 
goork-luir by the people of the desert. Not- 
withstanding the sandy character of the soil, 
the ass, antelope, camel, and ox, And food ; 
and under the influence of the stimulating 
climate, and in consequence of the vast floods 
of water which in the rainy s'eason deluge 
certain portions of it, crops of grain are raised 
for the support of man. 

The inhabitants are for the most part Jaiits, 
a people who also have spread into the neigh- 
bouring province of the Pnnjanb. They are ' 
of low stature, very black, with repulsive fea- 
tures and figures ; they are generally emaciated 
and dejected. In the Pimjauh these Jauts 
reveal qualities of great importance ; they are 
industrious and brave, and laborious agricul- 
turists. Fewer in number than these are the 
Eajpoots, who are a full-sized and handsome 
race, hearing a marked resemblance to Jews, 
and having prominent aquiline noses. They 
are haughty, indolent, and inveterate opium- 
eaters. The best portion of the province is 
in their hands. In the Punjaub these Eaj- 
poots are brave and active, and clever agri- 
culturists, very unlike the Ehatore Eajpoots, 
in the province of Eajpootana. 

' The modem divisions are Judpore, Jay- 
sulmeer, Jaipore, Odeypore, and Bicaneer. 
'The governmental peculiaritieB of the native 
states into which this great, but not very pro- 
ductive, province seems in all ages to have 
been broken uj), resemble those of the feudal 
system in Europe. Each district, however 
small, was a sort of barony, and every town 
and village acknowledged a lord, or ihaJcoor. 
These feudal barons rendered nominal, and 
sometimes real allegiance, to the sovereign, 
or whoever else claimed presumptive autho- 
xity over them. It is supposed that the 
proportion of Mohammedans to Hindoos is 
■ one to eight. The number of the population 
cannot he accurately stated, nor within toler- 
able approximation to accuracy. Thirty j^ears 
ago ^ good authorities computed it at three 
millicas ^ since then it has been estimated 


considerably less, and somewliat more, at dif- 
ferent times, and by differ ent persons. 

The Eajpoot cavalry, in the service of the 
Delhi emperors, were highly prized for their 
faithfulness and courage. No part of India 
was torn so much by internecine struggle as 
Eajpootana, xmtil, in 1818, the whole of the 
chiefs were taken under the protection of the 
British, and hound to submit all their dis- 
putes to the English agents, as well as pay 
all their taxes into the Delhi treasury, for 
which the British government would account 
to each. This arrangement became highly 
acceptable to the kings and the people, but 
was bitterly hated by the aristocracy, whose 
power in their separate jajires was thus 
abridged, and who lost all hope of rising to 
the dignity and power of princes by success- 
ful raids and ambitious policy. Tbe oppres- 
sions practised by tbe feudal tyrants, great 
and small, of this province have been de- 
scribed as ^^more systematic, unremitting, 
and brutal than ever before trampled on 
humanity.’’ 

Ajmeer is the name of a city and district, 
from which the designation is also given to* 
the whole province. This territory is well 
known in England as the dominion of Scin- 
diah. The family of Scindiah are Brahmins, 
hut have always manifested great respect for 
the Mohammedan religion. 

The city of Ajmeer possesses nothing 
attractive hut its Mohammedan remains. It 
possesses garden palace,” built by Shah 
Jehan. The tomb of Khaja Maijen-ad-Deen 
is also an object of interest. He is a great 
reputed saint of Islam. The mighty Emperor 
Akhar made a pilgrimage to this tomb from 
Agra, two hundred and thirty miles distant, 
on foot. Scindiah bestowed a canopy of cloth 
of gold for this tomb, and also a superb palL 
Although the town of Ajmeer is so small a 
place, there are more than a thousand persons 
of a sacerdotal, or otherwise sacred character, 
who live by charity, so-called, hut which may 
be more properly designated plunder, as it is 
extorted from the visitors to the saint’s tomb. 
It is distant two hundred and thirty miles 
from Delhi, more than a thousand from Cal- 
cutta, and about two -thirds of that distance 
from Bombay. 

The country of the Bhatties is only inter- 
esting because of its inhabitants, who are sup- 
posed by many to be descended from the 
aborigines of Northern India, as distinguished 
from the Hindoo race. The women of this 
tribe go unveiled, and have greater liberty 
than is conceded by the Hindoo race or the 
Affghans. Bhatties inhabit also tbe border 
provinces of the Punjaub, and are said to 
have set tbe example for tbe superior social' 
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influeEce of woinaE in tliat province. In 
various Mil regions of India tMs people are 
found. Tlie Bliatties are predatory, and. 
until lately were indomitable plunderers, 
finding sbelter in tbeir extensive and formerly 
impenetrable jungles when pursued by a 
superior force. 

' .Bioahue is a rajalik of little importance, 
occupying tlie centre of tbe Ajmeer province. 
The capital is alleged to appear magnificent 
on approacbing it, in consequence of the con- 
trast its temples, and minarets, and wMte 
buildingB afiord to tbe gloomy desert of sand 
by wbicii it is surrounded.’^ According to 
some travellers, it is a miniature Palmyra; 
according to others, it is almost as miser- 
able as the wilderness that extends to its 
walls. 

The Jeypoee district is only remarkable 
for its handsome capital, which is situated in 
latitude 26° 55' north, and longitude 75° 37' 
east. The city from an ancient date -was 
respectable, and it is still a place of some 
importance, Eajah Jeysingli having encou- 
raged education there, and built several ob- 
servatories for the advancement of astrono- 
mical science. At present it is considered one 
of the best built towns in Hindoostan. The 
houses are of stone; the streets are spacious, 
and of imposing length, intersecting each 
other at right angles, like the city^ of Phila- 
delphia, in the United States of America. 
The citadel is picturesque— -built upon a steep 
rock, and surrounded for four miles by a 
chain of fortifications. Jeypore is one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from Belhi, nearly equi- 
distant from Agra, a thousand from Calcutta, 
and three-fourths of that distance from 
Bombay. 

The dominions of Holkar, although wild, 
and inhabited by a predatory people, possess 
some good towns. The vigilance of the Bri- 
tish keeps these regions in awe. During the 
mutiny of the Bengal sepoys in 1857, Holkar 
and Scindiah remained faithful, under strong 
temptations* to swerve, in their allegiance to 
the British. Their troops and people, espe- j 
cially the former, were heartily with the ’ 
mutineers, and many joined their hands in 
the struggle which raged in the north-western 
provinces. 

Boondee, Obeypoee, and Mewae, are in 
.some respects interesting regions, and con- 
tain fertile territory. Odeypore especially 
has lands as rich as any in India. 

There is little in the remaining portions 
of the Ajmeer province to require more par- 
ticular detail. 

The south-western frontier provinces con- 
tain considerable variety, and a large area , of 
Elpkinstone. 


surface, with a numerous population. Con- 
tiguous territories have been so far minutely 
described as to comprehend tbe general cha- 
racteristics of these provinces. 

Pachete is remax-kable for the good quality 
of its coal, and its general insalubrity. 

Chuta, or Chota hTAGpoEE (Little ITag- 
pore), is an extensive tract, as hilly as Malwah, 
and covered with jungle. There is a vast 
quantity of decaying vegetable matter con- 
stantly emitting deleterious gases, causing 
jungle fever and other fatal diseases. The 
eountry prodnces iron ore, and, the natives 
allege, also diamonds. The aboriginal inha- 
bitants cling to tbe jungle, and are hated and 
persecuted by the Brahmins whenever oppor- 
tunity allows. 

The north-eastern frontier provinces com- 
prise Assam, and several very wild regions. 

The chief province in this direction is 
Assam. It is situated at the north-east 
corner of Bengal, stretching up to the country 
of Thibet. The chief portion of the territory 
consists in the valley of the Brahmapootra, 
The average breadth of the valley is about 
seventy miles. In Upper Assam, where the 
mountains recede more, the valley is much 
broader. The province, is computed to be 
three hundred and fifty miles in length, and 
about seventy in average breadth. It is 
divided into three districts — Camroop in the 
I west, Assam proper in the centre, and Lodiya 
at the eastern extremity. 

The rivers of Assam are probably more 
numerouB, and larger than those in any other 
country of similar extent. In the dryest 
season they contain sufficient water for pur- 
poses of navigation. The number of rivers, 
exclusive of the Brahmapootra and its two 
great branches, the Deing and Looichel, are 
sixty. The course of many is very devious, 
irrigating a large extent of country. A striking 
instance of this is seen in the Dikrimg, where 
I the direct distance by land is only twenty- 
five miles, while the course of the stream is 
over one hundred. This river is noted for 
the quantity of gold found in its sands, which 
is also of the purest quality. Many of the 
Assam rivers wash dowm particles of auri- 
ferous metai from the great mountains. 

The vegetable productions are numerous, 
and such as might be expected in a rich allu- 
vial country. Bice, mustard-seed, wheat, 
barley, millet, pulse, black pepper, ginger, 
turmeric, capsicums, onions, garlic, betel leaf,, 
tobacco, opium, sugar-cane, are all cultivated,, 
and yield remunerative crops. The fruits, 
chiefly eaten are oranges and pomegranates;, 
the. cocoa-nut is highly prized by the inha- 
bitants, but, from the remoteness of their* 
country from the sea, this excellent fruit isu 
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scarce. Cotton is produced, and silk still 
more extensively. On anotker page was 
noticed tke indigenous teas of Assam, and 
the cultivation of the plants under the aus- 
pices of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. 

Domestic animals are not in great variety. 
Buffaloes are reared in considerable numbers, 
and employed by the agriculturists. The 
wealth of the community in cattle, sheep, and 
goats, is small. Aquatic birds are surpris- 
ingly numerous, and of excellent flavour. 
The wild duck of Assam is highly prized by 
epicures. 

The religions of the Assamese are Brah- j 
minism and Buddhism. So lately as the 
beginning of the seventeenth century they 
worshipped a god called Chung, and the 
superstition associated with his service was 
exceedingly debased. About one-fourth of 
the population obstinately reject the religions 
of Hindoostan, and cherish more obscure 
rites. The Mohammedans attempted the 
invasion of the country, under Shah Jehan, 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, 
but were driven back by disease, the diffi- 
culties of the country, and the desultory war- 
fare of the natives. Ever since the Moham- 
medans of India have had a horror of the 
country, and speak of it as haunted by fiends 
and enchanters. 

The Assamese remained a warlike, spirited, 
and united people until the conversion of the 
court and the higher orders to Brahminism, 
since which time they have sunk into one of 
the most pusillanimous races of Asia. The 
introduction of caste created internal feuds; 
and the enervating influence of Brahminism 
unmanned the people. 

Assam has suffered much, even since its 
subjection to British authority, by robbers 
from Hindoostan. 

The Assam province of Gamroop contains 
many traces of great prosperity, and once 
had a numerous population ; it is now in a 
poor condition. 

The island of Majuli, formed by the Brah- 
mapootra, is covered with temples, and in- 
habited only by persons of supposed sanctity. 

Bungpore is a town situated on the Dikho 
Biver ; it is the reputed capital, but possesses 
nothing to redeem it from contempt. 

Since the province fell under British au- 
thority, its improvement has been rapid. 

The inhabitants of the Garrow Mountains 
are a strange and ferocious race. An old 
writer* describes them as of great strength 
and daring; a man, he alleges, can carry a 
weight over the mountains one -third heavier 
than a Bengalee can carry on the plains ; and 
* Buckanan. 
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the women can carry a weight in the moun- 
tain country equal to what a Bengalee man 
can bear in the valley. According to the 
same authority, the culinary habits of :his 
race are very extraordinary. They will feed 
puppies with as much rice as they can incite 
them to devour, and then throw them alive 
on a fire; when cooked to their taste, they 
remove them, hut do not eat the animals; 
ripping them up, they partake of the rice 
which the dog had previously swallowed! 
Their vindictiveness is unsurpassed. If de- 
prived of the smallest portion of property, 
they will commit murder ; and if they cannot 
resent an injury promptly, they will flee to a 
place of retreat, plant a tree called chatakor, 
■which bears a sour fruit, and vow that with 
the juice of this fruit they will one day eat 
the head of their enemy. If the feud is not 
thus settled by the original antagonists, it^is 
handed down as an inheritance to their chil- 
dren. When at last success attends the efforts 
to fulfil the horrid vow, the victor summons 
his friends to the repast; the tree is then cut 
down, and the feud terminates. When they 
kill Bengalees, they decapitate them, and 
dance round their bleeding heads. They 
then bury them, and at intervals raise them, 
and renew the dance. Finally, they cleanse 
them, and hangup the skulls as trophies. 
These skulls are often filled with food or drink, 
of which they partake with their friends. Of 
late years the British police watch too well 
for these raids upon the Bengalees to be fre-* 
quentj hut so late as 1815 such practices were 
veiy common,* and for many years after con- 
tinued to be practised. Strange as it mi^ht 
seem to a native of any other nation under 
heaven, human skulls constituted in those 
days the circulating medium, as much as a 
thousand rupees being the equivalent of some. 
To avoid the possibility of his cranium be- 
coming currency, the friends of a Qarrow 
man burn his body completely to ashes. The 
women are strong, ill-looking, join in the 
councils and raids of the men, work hard, and 
possels a position of importance unknown to 
the women of the plains. Polytheism is the 
religion of the Garrow hills. The people 
have no temples or idols, but worship animals 
and vegetables, the tiger and the bamboo 
being the favourites. 

Mumpore, or Oassaye, is remarkable for 
the soft features of its inhabitants, as com- 
pared with surrounding tribes. They are of 
the Brahminical religion, and in this respect 
are noticeable, as they are the last tribe east- 
ward by which it is embraced, tbe religion 
of Buddha prevailing thence throughout the 
entire East* 
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TERKITOKIES ON THE INDO-CHINESE 
PENINSULA. 

The remaining territories included in the 
non -regulation provinces of Bengal are be- 
yond. the India peninsula, on the eastern 
peninsula of Southern Asia. A glance at one 
of Wylde’s excellent maps will show that this 
peninsula is hound on the north by the Chi- 
nese empire, on the east by the Chinese Sea, 
on the west by the Bay of Bengal, and on the 
south by the Straits of Malacca and the Gulf 
of Siam. The Indo-Chinese peninsula is 
computed to be above eighteen hundred miles 
in length, and of breadth exceedingly various, 
being only sixty miles across where the 
peninsula of Malacca is narrowest, and more 
than eight hundred miles in the north. Its 
superficial area is supposed to be nearly six 
hundred thousand square miles. The interior 
is so little Imown, that description of it is 
impossible. Its distinguishing aspect ap- 
pears to be determined by chains of moun- 
tains running uniformly in the direction of 
the meridian, inclosing distinct valleys no less 
uniform, <!ach valley assuming a fan -like 
shape at the maritime extremity, and each 
the bed of a grand river-system. The three 
px'iiicipal streams — the Irrawaddy westward, 
the Meinani central, and the Cambodia east- 
ward— descend from the highlands of Thibet, 
pour down immense volumes of water, and 
rank with the largest rivers of Asia, The 
first flows through the Birman empire to the 
Bay of Bengal, at the Gulf of Martaban ; the 
second waters Siam, and enters the gulf of 
that name; and the third, which has the 
largest course, passes through the empire of 
Annam to the Chinese Sea. “Pew regions 
exhibit such an amount of vegetable luxuri- 
ance, vast tracts being densely clothed with 
underwood and timber^trees, comprising teak, 
the iron -tree, true ebony, the eagle -wmod, the 
white sandal- wood, betel -palms, and a great 
variety of aromatic and medicinal plants. 
The mineral wealth of the country is also 
very considerable, gold, silver, copper, and 
iron occurring in the mountains, with many 
precious gems — ^rubies, sapphires, and ame- 
thysts. Most of the large qnadrupeds of 
India are found among the native animals.” * 
Irrespective of the British possessions, 
wMch cover a vast area, the following are 
its great divisions : — 


States. PopuIatioB. Capitals and Cluef Towus. 

Birman Empire 8,000,000 . . Ava, Rangoon, Pegu. 

Kingdom of Siam .... 2,700,000 , . Bankok. 

Empire of Annam . . . . 10,000,000 , , Hue, Saigon, Cam'bodia. 
Country of the Laos , . . Unknown / 

Malaya 300,000 


The Birmese empire comprises the north- 
west, about one -fifth of the whole peninsula. 
♦ Tke Key. Thomas !RIilner. 
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The kingdom of Siam stretches round the 
head of the gulf which bears its name, and 
reaches a considerable distance inland, with 
the upper portion of the Malacca peninsula. 
The empire of Annam lies along the eastern 
coast, and is divided into several regions, the 
principle of which are called Tonquin, Cochin 
China, and Cambodia, lying in that order 
from north to south. The country of the 
Laos is a mountainous realm in the interior. 
Malaya is the southern portion of the Ma- 
lacca peninsnla. The British possessions are 
on the western shores of the peninsula, washed 
by the waves of the Bay of Bengal, and com- 
prise the provinces of Arracan, Pegu, and 
Tenesserim, stretching along the whole wmst 
coast, from the confines of Chittagong to the 
isthmus of Krow. 

Arracan is one of the non -regulation pro- 
vinces of the Bengal government, situated on 
the western coast of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
It stretches away from the boundaries of the 
Bengal regnlation province of Chittagong to 
the limits of Pegu. The country is an undu- 
lated plain, gently sloping upwards from the 
sea to a range of mountains, by which it is 
bounded to the east along its whole extent. 
This plain is nowhere more than a hundred 
miles in bi^eadth; and towards Pegu, the 
mountains gradually inclining to the sea, it 
is not more than ten miles in width. Arra- 
can is, in fact, a continuation of the great 
Chittagong plain from the banks of the river 
!K[auf. The whole country is well watered, 
and the great Arracan Biver forms a medium 
of great importance in commercial inter- 
course with Chittagong and Bengal. It is in 
that direction the chief commercial connection 
is maintained. Southward to Pegu there are 
few exports, although a considerable import 
of teak-timber, which is generally paid for in 
money. Of late years this has fallen off, the 
timber of their own wmll-clad mountains being 
brought into use hy the Arracanese. To 
Chittagong and Calcutta the exports are 
valuable, consisting of elephants, elephants’ 
teeth, cattle, goats, minerals, and many other 
commodities, to be noticed more fitly in a 
chapter upon the commerce of India. The 
province is exceedingly fertile, and was ex- 
tremely rich previous to the depredations 
committed by the Birmese, whose conquests 
were attended hy the utter impoverishment 
of the whole region. Since its annexation by 
the British it has again assumed a prosperous 
aspect, and is now rapidly rising to its ancient 
condition of wealth. 

There are many islands scattered along the 
coast, and it is a peculiarity of them that each 
appears shaped like some animal. Tbe larger 
islands are densely inhabited, and import rice 

n 
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from Bengal in large quantities.^ The com- 
merce of the region/ and especially of the 
great Arracan River, is greatly impeded hy 
exposure to the sonth-west monsoon. The 
inhabitants are very expert in boat naviga- 
tion, but are indisposed to bnild or tise large 
vessels, such as the increasing commerce of 
their coasts requires. Their love of aquatic 
pursuits, and of maritime life, is extreme- 
much more so than is the case with their 
northern neighbours of OMttagong, hut scarcely 
so much so as with their southern rivals 
of Pegu. They are a well -formed, hardy race, 
tenacious of purpose, robust in mind as well 
as body, and cberish an extraordinary anti- 
pathy to the Birmese, whereas to the British 
they are partial. Hindoos, of both the Brah- 
minical and Mohammedan religions, have 
settled in great numbers along the sea -hoard. 
The Arracanese themselves are Buddhists. 
To Europeans the people of this region are 
better known by the name of Mhugs. Their 
fierce resentments against the Birmese, their 
raids into the Chittagong district, and the 
troubles with Birmah in which they involved 
us, created in the earlier part of this cen- ' 
tury an unwarrantable prejudice against them, 
which has not entirely worn away. Their 
language is purer than that of Birmah, and 
its roots are monosyllabic, like the spoken 
language of China. Schools are common, 
such as in the chapter on religion and litera- 
ture were described as abounding in the 
Pegu and Tenesserim provinces. The exer- 
tions of the European missionary societies 
along the Arracan valley have been great 
and successful. It is not so difficult to gain 
access to females for purposes of instruction 
as in the Indian peninsula, and female chil- 
dren are allowed to go to the mission schools. 
Considering its geographical situation, cli- 
mate, capacity for commerce of its great navi- 
gable river, natural productions, the energy 
of the inhabitants, and their willingness to 
receive instruction, it may be with reason 
predicted that the province •will become one 
of the most valuable countries in our Indian 
empire. 

The town of Arracan, called by the natives 
Rakkong, is situated on the banks of the river 
Arracan, some considerable distance from its 
mouth, in latitude 29^ 40' north, and longi- 
tude 93° S' east. The Birmans made a boat 
expedition up the river in 1783, and easily 
captured it, plundering private and public 
property. Among other booty, they bore 
away a great brazen image of *'Gaudma” 
(the Gotama Buddha of the Hindoos). This 
image was supposed to be an exact likeness 
of the great founder of their religion. There 
were also five colossal images of demons in 
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brass, which surrounded that of Gaiidma. 
Saint and demons were alike carried captive 
by the Birmans, and brought to their capital 
with wild demonstrations of joy and triumph. 
Previously Buddhists from every land -were 
accustomed to repair to Arracan to do honour 
to those brazen images. A piece of cannon 
of enormous size, consisting of iron bars beaten 
into form, was also taken off by the Birmans. 

Pegu is another non -regulation province of 
the Bengal government on the same coast, 
stretching from the boundaries of Arracan on 
the north, to those of Siam on the south. 
The aborigines call themselves Mon : by the 
Birmese and Chinese they are called Talleing. 
The name Pegu is a corruption of Bagoo, the 
common name given by the people to their 
old capital. North-east of Pegu the Birman 
territory ranges partly parallel, and partly at 
right angles, with the sea. To the east is the 
territory of Siam, and also to the south. The 
best parts of the province lie along the shores 
of the mouths of two great rivers — the Irra- 
waddy and Thaulayn. 

Agiiculture being in its infancy;^much land 
is unreclaimed which is admirably adapted to 
the products of the climate. Dense thickets 
skirt the banks of the rivers, which abound 
with game, and beautiful peafowl especially. 
Tigers also prowl there, similar in species to 
the celebrated tiger of Bengal. Except where 
thickets are allowed to grow close hy the 
marshy land of the rivers, the country is 
clear for a hundred miles inland from the 
sea, and is exceedingly prolific in rice, sugar- 
cane, and various other products necessary 
to the people, or profitable for commerce. 
Like Arracan, it is a province in which 
1 horses are very scarce, and elephants abound. 

I These descend in troops from the higher 
land, trampling down the rice and cane -fields, 
inflicting vast mischief, independent of what 
they devour. The inhabitants, however, 
prize the elephant exceedingly, and even 
regard it with superstitious veneration. The 
agriculture and commerce of Pegu have im- 
proved much since it fell into the possession 
of the English. 

The people were once famous in the East, 
having conquered the greater portion of the 
peninsula from the confines of Thibet to their 
own proper boundaries. Unfortunately for 
themselves, they courted the alliance of the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and French by turns, ex- 
citing thereby the jealousy of the more power- 
ful rival of those European powers — England., 
The consequence was, that the Birmese, en- 
couraged and aided hy the British, revolted 
against their Pegiian masters, and subjected 
them in turn. The country being everywhere 
intersected by rivers, the English found it 
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subsequently a itseful base of operations ' 
against tbe Birman empire. 

Tbe religion is Buddliist, and, like all other 
Buddhist communities, the people profess to 
be atheistical materialists, and worship Go- 
tama, or, as they call him, Gaudma, himself. 
They allow to woman far more importance 
in the social scale than the Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans of the neighbouring peninsula, or 
than their eastern co-religionists, the Chinese, 
but not more so than the Birmans. The editor 
of an Indian journal says of them— Perhaps 
their most remarkable departure from oriental 
customs is the social position in which they 
have placed their women. Although gene- 
rally without even the education afforded by 
the MoimgSf or village schools, the mothers 
and wives of these countries occupy a promi- 
nent position in society, and take a share in 
the daily business of life rarely to he met 
with eastward of the Cape.” The same writer 
does them justice when he describes their 
general character in these terms -“In their 
manners and general habits the Peguans and 
Talains of the Tenesserim and neighbouring 
provinces are decidedly superior to the Hin- 
doo, though perhaps less industriously dis- 
posed. In all that relates to education, in 
their freedom from the ban of caste and the 
slavery of baneful superstition, in the supe- 
riority of their social system, these people 
form a remarkable exception to the state of 
debasement in which most of the Asiatic 
nations are plunged.” 

The Peguans appear to have been civilised 
at an earlier period and in a higher degree than 
any nation of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 
At all events, as compared with the Birmans, 
their advancement in the arts of life and in 
civilisation of feeling, as well as circumstance, ; 
was much earlier, and more complete. They 
seem, like the Mhngs of Arracan, to have 
been always partial to navigation. The im- 
mense river-surface of their country, as well 
as the extended sea -hoard, conduce to this. 
A recent historian says of them what ap- 
pears to have been true ever since they were 
known to Europeans “ A Birman or Peguan 
will never journey by land so long as he can 
go by water; and so addicted are they from 
their earliest infancy to boat travelling, that 
the canoe enters into almost all their arrange- 
ments. Their cattle are fed out of canoes; 
their children sleep in them; their vessels of 
domestic nse are canoe-shaped; they travel 
by land in canoe -shaped carriages ; and it 
may be almost said that their earliest and 
their latest moments are j)assed in canoes.” 
The admirahle teak timber, produced in such 
great abundance in the province, enables the 
people to make more progress in shipbuilding 


than other nations on that or the neighbouring 
peninsnla. The Arabs of Muscat, who were 
a maritime people in their prosperity and 
power, repaired to the coasts of Pegu to build 
their ships of war, some of which were of 
considerable size. The commerce now carried 
on between Bengal and Pegu in teak for ship- 
building is very considerable. Like the neigh- 
bouring division of Arracan, Pegii is wonder- 
fully productive, and promises to be one of tbe 
most valuable territories under the British 
Indian government. While under the domi- 
nion of Birmah, no brick buildings were 
allowed to be reared, except for the use of the 
government, or for the worship of Buddha. 
The efforts of Christian missionaries, espe- 
cially from the United States of America, for 
the propagation of the gospel and the educa- 
tion of the people, especially the rising female 
generation, have been crowned with success.^ 
The language of Pegu is called Mon ; it is a 
very ancient language. The Birmese and 
Siamese deny that it has any affinity to 
theirs. Its roots are monosyllabic. The British 
have found northern Pegu a more healthy 
climate than any other part of that peninsula. 
During our conflicts with Birmah, troops that 
had sickened in the neighbourhood of Ean- 
goon rapidly I’ecovered their health when 
stationed at Prome, and on other portions of 
the Peguan coast. 

Pegu is the modern capital; Prome is 
alleged to have been the ancient metropolis. 
The town of Pegu is situated in latitude 
170 north, and longitude 96^ 12 " east. 
It is less than a hundred miles above Ean- 
goon, which was nntil lately the commer- 
cial capital of Birmah. It was at a former 
period a place of considerable extent. About 
a century ago the Birmans sacked it, razing 
every dwelling-house, and carrying away 
captive its whole population. The public 
buildings were all destroyed, except the 
temples, which the conquerors respected. 
They did not, however, keep them in repair, 
and the buildings gradually fell to ruins. The 
pyramid of Shoemadoo was an exception to 
this. The measurement of this pile is one hun- 
dred and sixty -two feet at each side of the 
base. “ The great breadth diminishes abruptly 
in the shape of a speaking-trumpet. The 
elevation of the building is three hundred 
and sixty-one feet. On the top is an iron 
tee, or umbrella, fifty -six feet in circum- 
ference, which is gilt. The conqueror in- 
tended to gild the whole building, but did 
not execute his purpose. On the north side 
of the building are three large bells of good 
workmansbip, suspended near the ground, ta 
announce to the spirit of Gaudma the approach 
* See Clianter on Keligion, Literature, &c. 
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of a suppliant, wiio places Ms offering, con- sxirface is not so great as it is in Pegu or 
sisting of boiled rice, a plate of sweetmeats, Arracan. The country about Martaban is so 
or a cocoa-nut fried in oil, on a bench near similar to that of Pegu, as to come under the 
the foot of the temple. After it is offered, descriptions applicable to it. The resources 
the devotee seems indifferent what becomes of the narrow strip of country which continues 
of it, and it is often devoured before his face the British jpossessions from Pegu to the 
by crows or dogs, which he never attempts to isthmus of Krow are various, and capable of 
disturb. Numberless images of Gaudma lie great development. The people possess some 
scattered about.” The way in which the of the Siamese characteristics, and tlie lan- 
vast number of scattered images is accounted guage also. Schools and ministerial instruc- 
for by the writer from whom the foregoing tion are provided^ extensively by the Ame- 
account is taken is very singular, and pro- rican board of missions; and the labours of 
bably unparalleled in the East or anywhere those devout and zealous men, especially in 
else. It is substantially as follows: — A de- the education of female youth, have been at- 
votee purchases an idol ; he then procures its tended with triumphant success.* The 
consecration by the monks, and leaves it in animals of the Tenesserim province differ in 
one of the monasteries at hand, or places it on few particulars from those of Hincloostan 
the open ground, where he leaves it, as re- proper. Elephants, tigers, bears, and pan- 
gardless of what may happen to it as another thers abound, while species of the rhinoceros, 
worshipper is of the viands which he places the hare, the rabbit, the porcupine, are also to 
there. These images are sometimes valuable, be met with in considerable numbers. The 
composed of marble which takes a fine polish ; most interesting and valuable of all the ani- 
aometimes of bone or ivory, and of silver, but mals of this region is a hardy and swift -footed 
never of gold. The monks affirm that the pony, highly esteemed throughout all parts of 
building was begun two thousand three hun- India, especially for mountain journeys, where, 
dred years ago ; that it required many gene- from their being so sure-footed, they are in- 
rations to complete it, and was a task handed valuable. The sheep and goat are rarely met 
down by successive monarchs to those who with here, but buffaloes, oxen, and several 
inherited their power. There is but little to varieties of the deer are plentiful.” 
interest the traveller or the politician at the The non-regulation provinces of the Bengal 

city of Pegu, except its religious remains. government have received in this chapter 
Tenesserim is the last of the non-regula- as full a notice as our space will allow. It 
tion provinces of the Bengal government upon would require a book of larger extent than 
this coast. It lies along the sea-shore, between this History to give so minute a description 
the southern extremity of Pegu and the of these fine regions as might be desirable 
isthmus of Krow. It is, therefore, hounded and useful. The detail here given is, liow- 
hy Pegu, the sea, and the country of Siam, ever, sufficiently minute to unfold to the 
There are not many respects in which it reader the great resources of the noble lands 
differs from Pegu, either in the character of comprehended within the regulation and non- 
its people or productions. The climate is regulation provinces of Bengal and the Agra 
warmer, and more moist, although the river- governments. 


CHAPTER VL 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OP THE DECCAN— PRESIDENCY OP MADRAS— COLLECTORATES 

AND CITIES. 


Before entering into any particular descrip- division of India, facilities will he afforded in 
tion of Madras, it is necessary to notice one describing the presidencies of Madras and 
of the great natural divisions of India, called Bombay. 

the Deccan. A portion of it only belongs to The*" country south of the Vindaya Moun- 
Madras ; a much larger section of it to Bom- tains receives the designation of the Dec- 
hay; a - very small amount of its territory in can.”f A portion of this great division of 
the province of Orissa, as already shown, is the peninsula is called Southern India, w^hich 
comprised in Bengal. The largest area of comprises the whole country south of the 
the Deccan is under the control of native Kistna River. The late editor of the Ceylon 
princes. By here noticing it as a natmal . see Cliapter on EeligioM, Literature, & 0 . 

* Symes. f Por relative geographical situation see pp. 3, 6* 
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Chap. VI.] 


IN INDIA AND THE lABT. 


Examiner thus characy:erises the Deccan 
^'The distinguishing feature of the Deccan 
consists of the lofty ranges of mountains 
which shirt it on every side; they are named 
the Northern, Southern, Eastern, and West- 
ern Ghauts. The latter skiii the shores of 
the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, at 
distances varying from one hundred to ten 
miles, those on the eastern coast being the 
most remote. Their altitude varies from 
eight thousand feet downwards. On the 
southern extremity of the Western Ghauts 
are the Nilgherry Mountains, stretching east- 
ward, and famed throughout Southern India 
for their fine climate and fertile tracts of 
table -land. On this range have been estab- 
lished the sanitary stations of Ootacamund 
and Dimhutty, where Europeans enjoy the 
bracing temperature of alpine lands within a 
few days’ journey of Madras. At the northern 
extremity of the western range, immediately 
opposite Bombay, are the Mahabalipoora 
Mountains, rising to a height of five thousand 
and thirty-six feet, on which the sanitoiuum 
of Mahabeleshwar has been established for 
the benefit of that presidency. The Ally- 
gherry Mountains are an offshoot of the 
Southern Ghauts. In that portion of the 
Deccan known as Southern India are several 
independent states. The King of Travancore 
and the Rajah of Cochin are both allies of 
the Honourable East India Company, and 
offer every facility for the prosecution of 
commercial enterprise in their territories. The 
Deccan proper comprises all that portion of 
the peninsula which lies between the valley 
of the Ncrbuddah on the north, and the deep 
pass known as the Gap of Coimbatore, run- 
ning from east to west at about IP north 
latitude,” 

A considerable portion of tbe Deccan proper 
is under the control of native chiefs or rajahs, 
protected by the company. 

The British possessions in the Deccan, 
united to all the presidencies, do not com- 
prise at the utmost more than forty -five thou- 
sand square miles. 

The table-land, which comprises the whole 
natural division of the Deccan, is fertile. 
The mountains are generally bare and barren, 
‘'except -wbere their spurs form broken 
valleys, wbich are covered with extensive 
forests.” 


and customs of the Hindoos, so as scarcely to 
he distinguished from them. 

The principal modern sub-divisions of the 
Deccan proper are the following;-— 


Gundwana. 

Orissa/ 

The Northern Circars. 
Candeish, 

Berar. 


Beeder. 

Hyderabad. 

Aiiruugahad. 

Bejapore. 


The province of Gunuwana extends from 
the eighteenth to the t'wenty-fifth degree of 
north latitude. On the north it is bounded 
by Allahabad and Bahar; on the south, by 
Berar, Hyderabad, and Orissa ; on the east it 
has Bahar and Orissa; and to the west, 
Allahabad, Malwah, Candeish, Berar, and 
Hyderabad. It is about four hundred miles 
in length, and less than three liimdred in 
breadth. This is the measurement of Gun- 
dwana in its most extensive signification, but 
Gundwana proper is of much smaller extent. 
Much of the country is wild, and covered 
with jungle, ruled by petty chiefs, who 
render imperfect allegiance either to the 
superior princes or the East India Gompany, 
to whom many of them pay a nominal tribute. 
The region is ill -watered, none of the few 
rivers that flow through it being navigable 
within its limits. Its mountains contain the 
sources of the Ncrbuddah and the Sone,' 
Some portions of these hill regions are wil- 
derness, and the inhabitants sunk in the 
lowest degrees of degradation. No one seems 
to have thought of them as objects of commi- 
seration or interest in any way except the 
missionaries, some of whom, from the Church 
Missionary Society, have gone amongst them, 
and called the attention of government to 
their debased condition. Those portions of 
the province which are at all fertile, or where 
any form of civilisation has prevailed, have 
been the scenes for many ages of the most 
sanguinary conflicts, their history being made 
up of intrigues of chief against chief, despe- 
rate raids from one principality to another, 
social oppression, and filthy and abominable 
idolatry. Hardly a page of human history 
could be darker than that upon which should 
be recorded the story of these principalities. 

The province of Orissa extends from the 
eighteenth to the twenty-third degree of 
north latitude. To the north it is bounded 
by Bengal; to the south, by the river God- 


The people who inhabit the whole region avery ; on the east it has the Bay of Bengal ; 


bearing tbe general name of “the Deccan 
are chiefly Hindoos, especially those wdio in- 
habit the provinces formerly under the Mah- 
ratta chiefs. There is a considerable Moham- 
medan population, especially in the nizam’s 
country; but those of them who are culti- 
vators '"of the soil have assumed the manners 


and on the west, the province ot Gundwana. 
Its extent is about four hundred miles, from 
north-east to soutli-west, by seventy, the 
average breadth. About half the province is 
now British territory, and attached to Bengal, 
as shown in a previous chapter ; the other por- 
tion is possessed by tributary zemindars. The 
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Britisli division lies along tlie Bay of Bengal ; 
it is fertile and low, but tMnly peopled, and 
celebrated for the temple of Juggernaut, of 
■wliicb an account was given when treating of 
Bengal. Tlie native division is a territory of 
Mil, rock, forest, and jungle — a wild region, but 
yields more grain than its scanty population 
consumes, which is borne down to Bengal 
The Northern Circars extend along the 
Bay of Bengal from the fifteenth to the twen- 
tieth degree of north latitude. They have a 
coast-line of four hundred and seventy miles, 
from Mootapilly, their northern extremity, to 
Malwal, on the borders of the Ohilka Lake. 
They are separated from Hyderabad by low 
detached hills, which extend to the Godavery ; 
and, north of that stream, from Gundwana, by 
a range of higher hills. '" From hence the 
chain of hills curves to the eastward, and, 
with the Ohilka Lake, forms a harrier of fifty 
miles to the north, except a tongue of land 
between that lake and the sea. Towards the 
south, the small river Gundegama, which 
empties itself at Mootapilly, separates the 
Circars from Oragole and the Carnatic, helow 
the ghauts.*’ The climate of this region is 
intolerably hot. At the mouth of the Kistna 
Biver the glass rises to 110% remaining for six 
or eight days at that elevation; and it is re- 
lated that the heat has been at 112° two j 
hours after sunset. Neither wood nor glass 
hears this heat — the one warps, and the other I 
flies or cracks. The higher parts of the j 
country are infested by pestilential vapours, 
and no European can resist them without the 
imminent risk of " the hill fever,” which also 
carries off great numbers of tbe natives. The 
Circars are very productive of grain, and 
were formerly the granaries of the Carnatic. 
Bay-salt and tobacco, both of superior quality, 
are exported largely. The forests produce 
excellent teak -trees, rivalling those of Pegu. 
A considerable commerce is carried on with 
the city of Madras and with the island of 
Ceylon. The population are chiefly Hindoos, 
hut there is a sprinkling of Mohammedans 
among them. Vizagapatam is a district of 
the Circars, and is classed for governmental 
purposes as one of the non-regulation pro- 
vinces of the Madras presidency. Masuli- 
patam, one of the regulation provinces of 
Madras, is included in the Circars; also 
Guntore. 

Canbeish is a province of the Deccan at- 
tached to the Bombay government. It is one 
of the original Mahratta provinces, a large 
portion of it having been, with the adjoining 
province of Malwah, divided between Holkar, 
Scindiab, and the Peishwa. The whole coun- 
try is excessively wild, and inhabited by an 
insubordinate people: it is one of the least 
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prosperous districts of India under regular 
government. 

Berar is a province of the Deccan between 
the nineteenth and twenty -first degree of 
north latitude, bounded on the north by Can- 
deish and Malwah, on the south by Aurung- 
abad and Beeder, on the east by Gundwana,. 
and on the west by Oandeish and Aurung- 
ahad. The soil is that called the hlack: cotton 
soil, and is here, as elsewhere, very proli- 
fic. Corn, peas, beans, vetches, flax, <&c., are 
grown in abundance. The Nagpore wheat 
used to he considered, the best in India, 
Under the government of “ the nizam,” the 
country was much oppressed and impover- 
ished, and its population remained far beneath 
what it was calculated to support. The whole 
region suffered from the most appalling fa- 
mines, partly from natural causes, but chiefly 
through misgovernment. 

Beeber is a province of the Deccan, well 
known as a portion of the nizam’s dominions, 
which shared the general fate of misgovern- 
ment. 

The province of Hvberabab is situated 
between the tenth and the nineteenth degrees 
of north latitude: it measures two hundred 
and eighty miles by one hundred and ten. It 
is a productive country, well watered, and 
yielding fine wheat. Its rivers are not 
navigable, and this circumstance checks the 
production of many commodities suitable for 
export. The people of influence are chiefly 
Mohammedans. The capital is devoid of 
interest, although relatively a place of some 
importance. 

Aurungabab is a province lying between the 
eighteenth and twenty -first degrees of iiortii 
latitude, bounded on the north by Gujerat, 
Oandeish, and Berar ; on the south byBejapore 
and Beeder ; on the east by Berar and Hyder- 
abad; and on the west by the Indian Ocean. 
This province is also known by the name of 
Ahmednuggur, and is one of the regulation 
: provinces of the Bombay presidency, within 
which the Bombay capital is situated. It 
j will be more particularly noticed under the 
head of that presidency. 

Bejapore lies to the south of the pro- 
vince previously named. There is nothing 
to distinguish it from other provinces of the 
Deccan that requires a general description in 
this place. Sattara, now a non -regulation 
province of the Bombay presidency, lies 
within this province. The deposition of the 
Rajah of Sattara made much noise in Eng- 
land, in consequence of the eloquent advocacy 
of his interests by George Thompson, Esq. 

The forenamed territories belong to the 
Deccan proper. The other portions of the 
country to which the general name is applied 
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are compreliencled in tlie natural division 
wliicli many geograpliers adopt — SoutHera 
India, or India soutk of tlie Kistna River. 
The piirposes for which a general view of the 
Deccan was introduced heing answered, it 
is unnecessary to give a description of the 
provinces lying in this portion of the penin- 
sula, except under their xDroper presidential 
arrangement. 

The presidency of Madras comprehends a 
large portion of Southern India. It is under 
the jurisdiction of the governor and council 
of Madras. It extends along the east coast to 
the confines of Bengal, and along the south- 
west coast to the limits of Bombay. 

The following lists will show the military 
stations occupied by the Madras army, the 
collectorates into which, for purposes of go- 
vernment and revenue, it is divided, and the 
zillahs (local divisions) : — 


MILITABY STATIONS. 


Arcot. 

Arnee. 

Bellaxy. 

Bangalore. 

Berhampore. 

Cannanore. 

‘Cicacole. 

Cuddapah. 

Bindigul. 

Ellore. 

Erench Eocks, or Yellore. 
Hnrryhurr. 

Jaulnak. 

Madras, or Tort St. Greorge. 
Moxdmeyn (Birmah). 
Mangalore. 

MasiSipatain. 

Muddakajray. 


Nagpore, or Kamptee. 

Noagaum. 

Ootacamund. 

Palaverem. 

Pallamcottak. 

Paulgautclierry. 

PoonamaJee. 

Qiiilon. 

Russell Koonda. 
Samulcottali. 

St. Thomases Mount. 

Secunderabad. 

Trichinopoly. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vizanagraui. 

Vellore. 

Wallajabad. 


COILECTOEATES.* 


Arcot S^ortb, a, S.C. 

{ South, a, S.G. 
Bellaxy, C., S.G. 
'Cuddapah, C., S.G. 
Chingleput, C. 
Coimbatore, C,, S.G. 
Canara, C., % S.Cs, 
Oangam, C., S.C. 

Gun tore, C. 

Madras, Cs. 

Madura, C., S.C. 


Malabar, C., S.C, 
Masulipatam, C. 
Nellore and | « « « 
Ongole, } 
Eajahmundry, C. 
Salem, C., S.C. 
Tanjore, C., S.C. 
Timiivelly, C., S.C. 
Trichinopoly, C. 
Vizagapatam, C., S.C. 


ZILLAHS. 


NORTH DIVISION. 
Cicacolc, L, E. 
Nellore, J., E. 
Eajahmuudry, L, E, 

GENTIU? DIVISION, 

Bellary, J., 11. 
Chiiigleput, 2 Js., E. 
Chittore, J., E. 
Cuddapah, 2 Js., E. 


WEST DIVISION. 
Calient, 2 Js., R. , 
Canara. 

Mangalore, 3 Js., E. 

SOUTH DIVISION. 

Combacorum, J., E, 
Madura, 2 Js., A 
Siilem, 3 Js., E. 


C. denotes collector; B.C, deputy-collector; S.G. 
■^dub collector ; J. Judge; E. recorder. 


The territories of Madras, regarded gene- 
rally,' ai’e a rich and valuable department of 
the British dominions ; but the provinces 
comprised in this division are not so prolific 
as those of the Gangetic valley. It is a 
region which severely tries European consti- 
tutions, at some periods of the year especially. 
A gentleman, well acquainted with all the 
presidencies, thus describes its climate: — 
“ The Madras seasons and temperature difier 
from those of the other presidencies. January 
and February are the coldest months of the 
year: the thermometer ranges between 75° 
and 78®. Rain falls in slight showers con- 
tinually, leaving a deposit of fractions of an 
inch. From March to June the range is 
between 76° and 87®. In July the rains 
commence, and the thermometer then falls to 
84° It retains that position, with very little 
deviation, through August, and about four 
inches of rain fall. In September the ther- 
mometer falls to 88° and the rain increases. 
In October the clouds begin to assume a more 
dense appearance than heretofore ; the ther- 
mometer declines to an average of 81°, and 
the rainy season fairly commences, just as it 
has terminated at the other presidencies. 
During November the rains fall very heavily, 
not less than fourteen inches heing deposited. 
The thermometer falls to 75° in December, 
and the rains abate. Of course every scheme 
that human ingenuity can devise to mitigate 
the discomfort of heat is resorted to. The 
punkah is continually kept swinging over the 
* head of the European ; the window -blinds of 
the houses are closed to exclude as much 
light as may be consistent with convenience ; 
matting of fragrant grass is placed at doors 
and windows, and continually watered ; and 
every possible attention is paid by the pru- 
dent to clothing and to diet. From November 
to March woollen clothes may be worn with 
advantage : during the rest of the year every- 
body is clad in white cotton. No one ven- 
tures into the sun without parasols of a broad 
and shady form, or in palankeens roofed with 
' tuskas. Nevertheless, the European constitu- 
I tion is exposed to the attacks of many diseases. 
Fevers, dysentery, affections of the liver, 
cholera morbus, and rheumatism, are com- 
mon; and there are numerous minor dis- 
orders, the effect of climate acting upon a 
slight or an excessively robust system, which 
few can escape. These latter consist of a 
troublesome cutaneous eruption, called prickly 
heat, boils, and nlcers. Boils grow to a large 
size, are excessively painful and disturbing, 

‘ and the lancet is often necessary to the relief 
of the patient Constipation is also a common 
complaint, needing exercise and stimulating 
I medicines,” 
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A very large region of the Madras territory 
as called the Carnatic, containing the districts 
of Hellore and Ongode, North Arcot, South 
Arcot, Chinglepiit, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Bindignl and Madura, and Tinnivelly. The 
Carnatic was an ancient Hindoo geogra- 
phical division, which comprised the high 
table -land of Sonthern India situated above 
the Ghauts. By degrees the name became 
applied to the lower country extending to the 
sea -coast, and ultimately became confined to 
the country below the Ghauts, known now as 
the Carnatic and Canara, In remote periods 
of the history of India, the greater part of the 
south of India was comprehended in a power- 
ful empire bearing the name of the ‘T^^amata.’^ 
The common Canara, or Kamataca, character 
and language are used by the people in all 
that region from Coimbatore north to Balky 
near Beeder, and between the eastern and 
western Ghauts across the peninsula. The 
Zelinga Mahratta and Kamataca (or Cama- 
taca) are all used in the neighbourhood of 
Beeder. 

The province of Canara is a collectorate 
under the modern arrangements of the Madras 
government. It extends from the twelfth to 
the fifteenth degree of north latitude, and is 
bounded to the north by Goa and the district 
of Gunduck, in Bejapore, on the south by the 
Malabar, on the south-east by Mysore and 
Balaghaut, and on the \vest by the sea. This 
region is not known to the natives hy the 
name we give it, nor did it at any past period 
in Indian history obtain that name. Geogra- 
phically, it is divided into north and south. 
The Western Ghauts approach the sea in 
several places, and in others rocky promi- 
nences branch off from the ghauts seaward. 
This configuration of country sometimes gives 
an impression of wildness, and sometimes of 
grandeui*. It causes great ruggedness of 
surface, impeding in many directions the 
transport of articles of commerce, which 
circumstance compels the extensive Use of 
manual labour, the peasantry carrying very 
heavy burdens upon their heads. Where 
tolerable roads exist, they are inferior to 
those in Malabar. . The government does 
not appear to be blameworthy in this matter, 
as the peasantry use the water-courses for 
purposes of trade ; the government would 
alone he benefited by good military roads. 
Villages are not numerous in Canara. The 
people, as in Malabar, live in their own 
homesteads, on the ground they cultivate ; 
their abodes are humble, often wretched, but 
generally shaded hy trees, in consequence of 
the intense heat, so that the miserable cha- 
racter of the habitations is concealed in great 
measure from the eye of the traveller. The 


people are, however, more comfortable in 
circumstances than their dwellings would in- 
dicate, being generally proprietors of the 
land they till, and this seems to have been 
the ease from very remote periods. This is 
a very different condition of things from what 
generally exists in India, where the land 
belongs to villages or communities ; in Ca- 
nara, as in England, it is the property of the 
individual. There are, however, tenants -at- 
will and lessees, and sometimes suits-at-Iaw 
and bitter personal feuds arise out of the pro- 
cesses of letting and sub-letting, similar to 
what so extensively prevail in Ireland. None 
of the raw niaterials necessary for manufac- 
tures are produced in any considerahle quan- 
tities throughout this province. Its staple 
commodity is rice ; the ample rains and warin 
snn cause immense crops; and Canara is a 
great mart for rice grain to Arabia, Bombay, 
Goa, and Malabar. North Canara produces 
sandal-wood, sugar-cane, teak, cinnamon, nut- 
megs, pepper, and terra japonica. South Ca- 
nara produces cocoa-nut, the calophyllum 
mophyllum, from the seed of which the com- 
mon lamp -oil is pressed out, terra japonica, 
and teak. In this section of the province 
oxen and buffaloes are .valuable. Generally 
it is rocky, and covered with low woods. 
The people of the interior of the province 
belong to a caste bearing the local designa-^ 
tion of Buntar. The sea-coast is studded 
with villages of Brahmins. Between Telle- 
cheny and Onore there are five different 
nations, who, although mixed together from 
time immemorial, still preserve their distinct 
languages, character, and national spirit. 
These are the Nairs, the Coorga, the Tula vas, 
the Concanies, and the Canarese.”^ The 
proportion of the different religions has been 
thus estimated : — The Jains and Buddhists 
are few, the latter especially; the native 
Christians are in considerable numbers- — 
one-fifth of the Mohammedan population, 
which is about one third of the Brahminical. 
The Brahmins of Canara are more tolerant 
to the Mohammedans than the latter are to 
them, or to any other sect; hut both Brahmih 
and Mohammedan are intensely bigoted and 
superstitious— all honour, truth, and principle, 
seem to be expelled from the hearts of the 
people by their bigotry. The following is a 
curious exemplification of the way in which 
they sacrifice truth in matters of iaet to their 
prejudices A Brahmin of Canara, wlio had 
written a narrative of the capture of Seringa- 
patain by General Harris, although he knew 
it happened on a Saturday, yet, because 
Saturday is an unlucky day, altered the date 
to Monday in his history,” f lie was un- 
* Dubois. f Buchanan, 
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willing to let it appear tliat any prosperous 
event could liappen on a day pronounced by 
Brabminical superstition to be unlucky, and, 
to save Brabminical credit, falsified tlie cbro- 
nology. This circumstance shows how diffi- 
cult it is to rely on the truth or accuracy of 
native historians, or, indeed, of native wit- 
nesses to anything. 

The town of Carwar, about fifty-six miles 
south-east from Goa, is one of the most con- 
siderable in the province. Having early been 
the seat of an English factory, its trade was 
Stimulated. The Jains were formerly pos- 
sessors of the land, and under their more 
sensible judgment of temporal afairs the 
neighbourhood flourished ; but they were ex- 
tirpated, or nearly so, by the Brahmins, who 
resorted to assassination, as well as open at- 
tack, to rid the country of the hated sectaries. 

The isle of Angediva ( Andgadwipa) is about 
two miles from the coast ; it is only a mile in 
circumference. 

Marjsow is in the northern section of the 
province. Some writers have described it as 
the ancient Meesiris, “ from whence they ex- 
ported a variety of silk stuffs, rich perfumes, 
tortoiseshells, different kinds of transparent 
gems, especially diamonds, and large quan- 
tities of pepper.” * Pepper is still abundant 
in that neighbourhood j all the precious ar- 
ticles have disappeared from its productions 
and its commerce, if ever they pertained to ’ 
either, which Is very questionable. Dr. 
Eobertson’s statements of this kind are fre- 1 
quently conjectures, having little basis in pro- 
babilityu 

The seaport of Onore is a place of some 
little traffic ; it Avas once an eriire^dt of 
commerce. 

Along the sea coast, from Cavai to Urigara, 
South Canarajj* a sept of Mohammedans, called 
Moplahs, reside, the interior being inhabited 
by the Nairs. The Nairs belong properly to 
no caste, although generally spoken of as a 
distinct class, and are heathens, involved in 
utter darkness as to all religions. The Mop- 
lahs believe it a work of great merit in the 
eyes of the Prophet to catch a Nair, and cir- 
cumcise him by violence, if he will not become 
a proselyte to Mohammed by persuasion. 
The persecutions of the Moplahs Avere not 
confined to the timid and unresisting Nairs ; 
Brahmins, Jains, and native Christians, en- 
dured the most brutal injuries at their hands. 
Their sanguinary propensities Avere carried 
out against Europeans also. This fanatical 
sept seems to exist under different names in 
different parts of India. At Malabar a sect 
of Mohammedans sprang up, knoAvn in Europe 

* I)r. jRobertson. 

t Southern Cauara is also called Tulava, 
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as Wahabees, and such as in Bengal is pro- 
fessed by the Ferazees of Dacca, Baraset, and 
Furreedpore. These men, forming themselves 
into a secret society, with bi’anches, Avent 
out singly or in hands, murdered rich and 
peaceable Hindoos and others on religious 
grounds ; they then not unfrequently retired 
into some temple, and resisted the authorities 
until capttired or slain, always selling their 
lives as dearly as they could, that as many 
as possible of the infidels might perish Avitli 
them. The ordinary laws failed to put a 
stop to the murders thus perpetrated, and 
the administrators of the law Avei’e delicate of 
passing constitutional hounds, aa^McIi would 
be regarded Avith jealousy at home ; hut 
the evil continued, and even increased, until 
a measui'CAA^as enacted called 'Hhe law of the 
suspect,” By this enactment all Dacoits and 
Moplahs uncler reasonable suspicion are ar- 
rested ; and if they resist the laAv their property 
is confiscated, and they are otlierAAUse dealt 
with, so as to act upon the superstitions of the 
people, and detect the crime. 

In the south section of Cauara the numher 
of females horn is much greater than that of 
males. In Southern India generally there is 
a similar disparity between the sexes, hut it 
seems to obtain more in South Canara than 
elsewhere. 

In this division, also, in spite of the most 
malignant persecutions on the part of both 
Brahmins and Mohammedans, the Jains con- 
tinue to maintain a considerable footing. 
They are more numerous here than anywhere 
else in the peninsula. They have two sorts 
of temples in South Canara; one is coA’'ered 
Avith a roof, the other open to the heavens. 
In the open temples images of colossal size, 
representing a particular saint, are set itp. 
At Carculla there is a very Avell formed image 
thirty-eight feet high, and ten feet in thick- 
ness, made from a block of granite ; it is 
upAvards of four hundred years old. 

Mangalore is a seaport of some prosperity ; 
it is beautifully situated. Ten miles up the 
river is the toAAux of Areola, of some celebrity, 
AAdrere a colony of Concan Christians settled 
at the invitation of the Ikeri rajahs. 

Hossohetta is another seaport, but not of so 
much importance as Mangalore. It is remark- 
able as the residence of a very respectable 
class of persons, called Concanies — people de- 
scended from the natives of Concan. They 
fled to this neighbourhood from Goa, where 
they Avere persecuted by the Portuguese for 
their reluctance to embrace the teaching of 
the Jesuits, they professing an ancient type of 
oriental Christianity. 

Malabab, although not the most extenske 
collectorate of the Sladras xxresidency. is tho 
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most poxaulotis. It extends along tlie western otliers of tile islands lying more to tlie east- 
coast from Cape Comorin to the river Chan- ward, are remembered.^ It lost only about 
dragiri, about two hundred miles. Under the six hundred trees, hnt this, on an island wdiich 
direction of the East India Company, Lieu- counts about three thousand five himdred 
tenant Selby, of the Indian navy, surveyed altogether, was seriously felt, and the inha- 
the Malabar coast, 1849-~5L He represents bitants gratefully remember the assistance 
the navigation of the coast as dangerous, rendered them bjr government at a time 
currents and hidden reefs exposing to con- ’when, from the loss of some of their boats, 
stant peril, while frequent storms render this they were in great distress. Water and 
danger more formidable. Writing of the supplies may he procured here in small 
Byramgore reef, called Cheriapiri by the quantities, and at a very cheap rate; and 
natives, and the Laecadive Islands, he says : — we invariably found the natives most civil 
The Laccadive islanders frequent these and obliging, 
reefs to fish, which they catch in great quan- “ Kiltan Island, south end in latitude 
tities, and, with the cocua-nut, is their staple 11° 27 ' 30" north, and longitude 72° 51/ 4.0'' 
and almost only article of food. east, hears from Chitlac south-east 4- east 

'Xliitlac — the northern island of the Lacca- twenty miles. It is about two miles long by 
dive group, south end in latitude 11° 41' a quarter to lialf a mile broad, and, like 
north, and longitude 72° 42' 30" east — ^is a Chitlac, lias a barrier reef aU round the 
low sandy island, covered with cocoa-nut western side, with good anchorage off both 
trees, a mile and a half long, and nearly half the northern and southern points of the 
a mile broad, and may be seen from a vessel’s island. Water may be procured liere, and, 
deck ten miles. On tbe eastern side it is indeed,^ at all the Laccadive Islands. As, 
very steep too, there being no soundings two however, it is merely the sea-water filtrated 
hundred yards off shore, but is surrounded on through the coral, it will not keep very long ; 
the western side with a harrier reef, off which it may, however, be used with safety, as we 
a hank of soundings extends in places to a filled up both here and at Ameen, and found 
distance of nearly half a mile, gradually in- no ill effects resulting from its use. A few 
creasing from the edge of the reef to fifteen limes may also be obtained. With this ex- 
and twenty fathoms on edge of hank of ception, it produces nothing hut the cocoa- 
soundings. Between the reef and island is nut; and it is from this island and Chitlac 
a lagoon, into which, through a natural channel that the best coir is procured, and it ’would 
in the reef, their boats are taken, and where perhaps he worthy the attention of govern- 
they are completely sheltered. The bottom, meiit that, in a late trial made between the 
a fine sand, with coral patches. The best rope manufactured at these islands and that 
anchorage is off the south end of the island, from the coast for the naval service, the one 
in from seven to nine fathoms — coral rock from the islands, both in strength and tex- 
about four hundred yards off shore. The tiire, proved very far superior to the other, 
rise and fall of tide we found to be seven feet This island having been nearer by twenty 
high-water, full and change, at about ten hours, miles to the centre of the hurricane of April, 
Chitlac contains a population of about five 1847, than Chitlac, has suffered in a much 
hundred inhabitants of the Moplah caste. Like greater degree, and the northern part of the 
alltheinhahitantsofthisgroup,they are avery island, where its violence was most felt, has 
poor hut inoffensive people, living entirely been entirely denuded of trees and vegetation, 
upon fish and cocoa-nut, the only produce of and on the eastern side, a belt of about one 
these islands, with a little rice, which they hundred and fifty yards broad, — by the whole 
procure from the coast. They export to length of the island of uprooted trees, and 
the Malabar coast large quantities of raw masses of coral rock, thrown up from the 
coir and coir-yarn. This is received from steep side of the island,— -attests how great 
them by the collectors at Oannanore and must have been the fury of the gale, and vio- 
Mangalore at a fixed rate. It is of a Icnce of the waves. From a measurement 
most excellent quality, and much better than which I took of some of these masses, I csti- 
that of Malabar. The rope made by the mated their weight to he from one to two and 
islanders is, for strength and durability, far a half tons, and many of them are now lying 
superior to that which is produced on the one hundred and fifty yards from the beach, 
coast. From having had the weight of the left there by the receding waters. Two thou- 
gale at north, this island must have been on sand trees are said to have been uprooted, 
the western extreme of the hurricane, which and a cliaimel of twenty yards in width, and 
passed up the Malabar coast in April, 1847. ten feet deep, now remains to show where, on 
It 1ms, therefore, suffered comparatively little, the gale decreasing, the sea, with which the 
when the ravages committed at Undewo, and island had been partially submerged, returned 
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to its own level. In conclusion, I would only 
observe tliatj witli respect to tlie cbaracteristic 
ieatures of tiiis island, tbe remarks wMcb I 
bave offered on Oliitlac, togetlier with its in- 
habitants, their mode of life, &c., equally 
-apply here. 

'' A succession of calms, and much bad 
weather, during the latter part of the season, 
prevented our surveying more of these islands 
than those I have described, but I have no 
doubt many other dangerous banks not known 
to us exist.” 

The Malabar shore is sandy, the plain of 
sand extending inland about three miles. 
The low hills which separate the level conn- 
try from the Western Ghauts are wooded 
and picturesque, irregularly disposed, and 
forming, by their groupings, valleys which are 
fertile and beautiful. The hills themselves 
are cultivated, the summits being generally 
level, although the acclivities are steep; but 
these are ]3i’oductive, and are often cultivated 
in terraces. The downs near the sea are 
gracefully sloped, and rich, bearing the cocoa- 
nnt tree in perfection. The rivulets which 
wind around these hills, as they escape from 
the ghauts, are innumerable, irrigating the 
whole country, and in such away as to re- 
fresh the atmosphere and conduce to salubrity. 
The palm-tree flourislies in the iiplands. 
Black iDepper is cultivated in large quantities 
for export. The land is private property, as 
in Oanara, but held generally on more satis- 
factory terms by the cultivators. The origin 
of landed property in this province is lost in 
the obscurity of a remote antiquity. The 
moral condition of the heathen portion of the 
people is of the lowest description; among 
the Nairs, and even amongst natives of 
higher position, female virtue is almost un- 
known, and vice is systematised with public 
sanction and native law. 

There are more native Christians in Mala- 
bar than in any other part of India : very I 
many of them belong to a primitive oriental 
church, and consider themselves to be tbe 
disciples of St. Thomas the Apostle. There 
are several sects who make this claim, but 
those professing the purest creed are fewest 
in number; they are supposed in the whole 
of Malabar to be about forty thousand per- 
sons. The Nestorian Christians are more 
numerous. The primitive sects of Christians 
in the whole province are sui)posed to he not 
less in number than a quarter of a million. 
The efforts of the Eoman Catholic mission- 
aries to win over or to force these native 
Christians into the communion of the Church 
of Rome were unceasing during the influence 
■of the Portuguese, and many were detached 
from the simpler worship of their fathers. 


The converts of the British Protestant mis- 
sionaries are considerable in number, and 
their success, especially in the department of 
education, is rapidly increasing. 

The Malabar villages are picturesque. The 
Brahmins reside chiefly in these villages: tlic 
females of this caste are considered here the 
most beautiful in India ; they are elegant in 
manner and attire. The animals of this coast, 
of almost every species, are inferior. The 
province is well intersected by roads. 

CooE<j is an ancient Hindoo principality 
situated in the Western Ghauts, and chiefly 
attached to the province of Malabar. The 
Cavery has its source in Ooorg. In this 
region the people, although very uncivilised, 
are much fairer than those of the lower coun- 
tries: theyare as fair as southern Europeans. 

On the Malabar coast there are several 
ports whieb are important for their commerce, 
or interesting historically as identifled with 
various European settlements. Oaiuianore was 
formerly a Dutch settlement. Tellecliorry, 
about one hundred and twenty -six miles from 
Seringapatam, was for a long time the chief 
settlement of the English on that coast, hnt 
it declined when the company transferred its 
settlement to Malie {maid, a fish). 

Calicut is a sub-division of the Malabar 
province, and the chief residence of the 
Nabs. The 'word calico, a name given to 
cotton cloth, is derived from this place, for- 
merly so celebrated for its manufacture. The 
moral condition of this district, like that of 
others where the Nairs predominate, is truly 
horrible. So perverted is the moral sense of 
the people, that it is deemed scandalous for a 
woman to have children by her own husband, 
with whom she never resides, always taking 
np her abode with her brother ; her children 
! are the offspring of various fathers. The 
I Brahmins generally claim a numerous pro- 
geny. In the town of Calicut, which is the 
capital of the p>roviuce, the people are chiefly 
Moplahs. This was a noted Portuguese set- 
tlement. 

Cochin {cochld, a morass) is a native state 
in charge of a British resident under the 
Madras government. Description here is 
unnecessary. 

The collectorates ofBELLARYandCuDDArAii 
are amongst the most populous, but neither 
possesses features of such distinctive interest 
as to require separate notice. The diamond 
mines of Ciiddapah have been worked for 
several hundred years; they arc not very 
valuable, and the diamonds found are very 
small. They are always obtained in alluvial 
soil, or in connection with rocks of the most 
recent formation. 

ComBATOUE is a much less populous col- 
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lector ate than either of the preceding. It is 
situated above the Eastern Ghauts, hnt is 
very unequal in its sux'face, which consists of 
a series of uplands and lowlands in great 
irregularity, generally contributing to its 
picturesqueness, although sometimes it is 
simply wild and rude. There is much waste 
land, which is quite valueless either to the 
government or the inhabitants, except that the 
latter annually let loose cattle upon its scanty 
herbage. The culture of the cultivated por- 
tions vies with that of other districts of 
India. Large and luxuriant rice fields, 
watered from immense reservoirs, may he 
seen in every direction w’here the land is not 
too elevated and rocky. There are several 
good towns in the province, as Coimhatorc, 
Oaroor, <&c. 

Saleh is a collectorate nearly of the same 
area and population as Coimhatorc; its gene- 
ral character presents few features which 
entitle it to sejxarate notice. 

The town and fortress of Eyacotta (Raya 
Ootay) is well situated, being the key of the 
Carnatic. The country around is very -well 
cultivated, and the climate mild, the glass 
seldom rising beyond SO'^. Cherry, and other 
English fruit trees that will not bear in 
the hot climate of southern India, flourish in 
this particular part. 

The town of Sautghur is also well situated, 
the rocky country around it being picturesque ; 
some of the most splendid trees in southern 
India spring up from the rugged land. The 
tamarind and banyan-trees are of great age 
and size, rendering them objects of interest 
to botanists. The nabob of the Carnatic had, 
in the early part of the present century, an 
immense garden here, which, however, he 
farmed out to those who were willing to 
speculate in its produce. 

Several large collect orates of the Madras 
presidency are comprehended in what used to 
he called the Carnatic. The northern hound- 
ary commences at the southern limit of Gun- 
tore, and stretches thence to Capo Comorin — 
a distance of five hundred miles, the average 
breadth of the territory being about seventy - 
five miles. The Northern Carnatic extends 
from the river Pennar to the river Gunda- 
gaina on the borders of Guntore. This was 
once a region over which powerful Indian 
princes reigned. The Central Carnatic ex- 
tends from the river Pennar to the Colaroone, 
containing the collectorate of Trichinopoly, 
and part of the collectorate of Nellore. It 
also contains the French settlement of Pon- 
dicherry, the presidential capital of Madras, 
and the collectorate of Arcot. The South 
Carnatic lies south of the river Colaroone. 
The British collectorate of Madura, and 
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Tan j ore, and part of Tricliinopoiy, are com- 
prised in this territory. The climate of the 
whole area of country comprehended under 
the European designation, '' the Carnatic,” is 
extremely hot — the hottest in India. It is, 
however, tempered by the sea breezes, and 
by the diversity of tlie country. 

The Carnatic is studded with heathen tem- 
ples, which are of large dimensions, with very 
little diversity of architecture ; they are 
generally surrounded by high walls, as if 
it were intended to conceal the greater 
portion of the superstructures. Sometimes 
several temples exist in these enclosures. 
The religion is Brahminical, hut Mohain- 
medanism exists. The number of native 
Christians is increasing, and is pn'ohably not 
less than one hundred thousand. The people- 
are inferior in physical qualities to the natives 
of Upper India. The industrial pursuits of 
the province arc chiefly carried on by Suclras, 
and formerly slaves were tlie cultivators. 
The Brahmins disdain to hold the plough, or 
engage in any work requiring toil ; they are 
clerks or messengers, assist in collecting the 
revenue, or are keepers of {choiil tries) way- 
side pilgrims’ houses, or resting-places for 
travellers. These choultries are generally 
I very filthy, hut not too much so for native 
taste ; for in sjute of their frequent ablutions, 
the population is not cleanly in its habits. 
The people take snuff, but, excepting some of 
the lower castes, who smoke cigars, tobacco 
smoking is deemed irreligious, and cigars 
would deprive the Brahmins of caste. Hin- 
doo customs are retained with great purity, 
even in the vicinage of the city of Madras. 
Fowls, which only Mohammedans would eat 
in Bengal, are in the Carnatic oaten by all 
castes and religionists. By the lower castes 
asses are used; and some affiim that their 
milk is drank, and their flesh oaten, by one 
particular class, which is regarded as outcast. 
The white ant is a favourite article of food 
with them. 

Madras, the seat of government of Southern 
India, is situated in the Carnatic, on the 
shore of the Bay of Bengal, in latitude 13^ 5' 
north, longitude 80° 21' east. The shore is 
here low and dangerous. Its Fort St. George, 
a place of considerable strength, may be 
easily defended by a small garrison. Tlie 
population of Madras and its suburbs in 
183G — 7 was upwards of four hundred thou- 
sand. Madras is eight hundred and seventy 
miles south-west of Calcutta, and six hundred 
and fifty south-east of Bombay. The popu- 
lation and extent of this city are supposed to 
he the greatest in India next to Calcutta, but 
Benares is alleged by many to have a more 
, numerous population, as well as to cover a 
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greater area. Iladras is certainly tlie next city 
to Calcutta in political importance, altliongli 
not in commercial enterprise or extent of 
commercial transactions. This deficiency 
arises from tlie ineligible site upon wliicli tlie 
city stands — probably tlie most disadvan- 
tageous wbicli any sea-board city could well 
occupy. Travellers and writers upon India 
are generally lavisli in tlieir censures upon 
tlie situation, and comparisons unfavourable 
to the Englisli are drawn in reference to tlie 
selection of places fox their settlements. The 
French are more especially commended at the 
expense of the British in this respect ; but at 
the juncture of the English settlement of 
Madras there were ■weighty reasons, even of 
a commercial nature, which decided their 
choice. 

The landing of passengers at Madras is a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and attended 
with some danger. This will be presented 
more vividly to the reader by the actual oh - 
servation of modern travellers. One waiter, 
well informed on India, thus describes the 
mode of landing at Madras, and the incon- 
venience of the site : — “ Landing at Madras 
is a service of danger. A tremendous surf 
rolls tow’'ards the shore, with so much force 
at certain seasons of the year, that if the 
greatest care w^ere not taken by boatmen, 
their craft must inevitably be swamped. The 
passage between ships and the shore is effected 
in large barges, called Massoolah boafSj rowed 
by three or four pairs of oars. They have 
awnings for the purpose of enclosing pas- 
sengers, wdio sit deep in the boat. As the 
boat approaches the land, the boatmen wutch 
the roll of the waves, and, pulling as near to 
the shore as possible, leap out of the craft, 
and drag it high and dry before the next 
breaker can assail it. There is a class of 
vessel called the catamaran, wdiich consists 
merely of a log or two of wmod, across wffiich 
the boatman, if he may so he called, sits, 
paddling himself to and fro. If he is cap- 
sized, an event wdiich seldom can happen to 
his primitive vessel, he immediately scrambles 
on to the catamaran again, and resumes his 
work. These men, \vearing conical caps, are 
very useful in conveying notes and parcels to 
passengers wdien communication by larger 
boats is impossible.” 

The commercial correspondent of the JSfew 
York Herald gives the following description 
of the landing, and his general impressions of 
the place : — “We anchored in Madras Eoads, 
five days from Calcutta, nearly three of wdiich 
w^ere passed in getting by the Hoogly, seven 
hundred and seventy miles. Ihventy-four 
hours at Madras is amply sufficient for the 
most enthusiastic traveller, unless be is desi- 


rous of making excursions to the interior or 
the other coast. At any rate, the time on 
shore w’-as all that I required to disgust me 
with the^ port. The explorer, the surveyor, 
or nautical man, or whoever selected "the 
harbour, should have his name painted on a 
shingle. Is it possible that no better anchor- 
age, no better landing-place, no better port, 
could be found along the coast ? and if not, 
why w^as this place chosen ? A hundred years 
and more have passed away since then, and 
still you have the same facilities. An open 
roadstead, without the least point of land, or 
rock, or hill to shelter; no brealavatcr, no 
wdiarf, no pier, no floating-frame, not even a 
landing-stage. Huge native surf-boats, thirty 
feet long, and eight feet deep, by as many 
broad, the timbers bound together with rope 
and string, without a nail, or holt, or spike, 
and manned by eleven naked savages, came 
alongside to take us ashore — no, I must not 
say naked, for there is an attempt at costume. 
You may, perhaps, better understand the dif- 
ference betw^een the Calcutta and the Madras 
boatman in tliat respect, wiien I mention that 
the former appears with a small wiiite pocket- 
handkerchief round about him; the latter 
contents himself with a twine string. The 
day w^as perfectly calm, yet the surf washed 
over our boat once or twice, and ultimately 
the black, beggarly natives — I hate the sight 
of them I — took us on their shoulders to diy 
land. This is the only contrivance yet intro- 
duced for landing or embarking passengers. 
Our sex can manage it very w’ell, but I pity 
the wmmen, wiio have to be carted round like 
so many bags of clothing. To order a supper 
at the Clarendon, and a carriage at the stable; 
to read the latest dates from England, and 
eat an ice-cream, occu])ied oxu* time for an 
hour ; and then w’e started off for a cruise, up 
one street, and down another ; through dirty 
alleys and clean thoroughfares ; visiting the 
jail, the parade-ground, the place of burning' 
the dead, the raihvay -station, and the Bon- 
tiiick monument ; stopped a moment to wit- 
ness the exercises of a Hindoo school ; burned 
on to the depots, the market-place, and the 
cathedral; drove some four nales into the 
country, and returned in time to meet the 
carriages on their way to tlie fort, for on 
Friday evenings the band holds forth. The 
fort was one of the first built in India. In 
1622 the ground was bought of a native 
prince, and Mr. F. Day claims the honour of 
erecting the fortress, "tlien named and now 
knowm as Fort St. George. Here the Bh'ench 
and the English crossed sw'ords so often — both 
nations alternate masters. At twelve o'clock 
we fired onr guns, and turned our hacks upon 
Madras, a place too barren and cheerless for 
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even a penal settlement, not to mention it as 
the residence of a voluntary exile. I ^yol^ld 
rather be a cleidt in England than the head 
of a department in Madras. Without their 
semi-monthly mail, life would he insupport- 
able. During the day of our departure we 
Icept the coast in view, but saw nothing but 
the highlands and sandy plains at their base.” 
This description, as to general appearance, is 
more accurate than complimentary ; it is, 
however, instructive to mark what the im- 
pressions are which intelligent men of other 
countries receive when they visit our settle- 
ments abroad. Perhaps it is especially so 
where our American cousins are the critics, 
as there is in their general tone and style 
great frankness — no wish to flatter us; and 
if there be some tokens of a desire to find 
fault, there is at all events a keen acumen, 
which enables them to discriminate our strong 
and weak points, and to seize vigorously the 
peculiarities actually exhibited by our govern- 
ment, commerce, or social life. 

The general situation of the town is com- 
manding, occnpjdng the sea-shore. The 
houses are of white and yellow stucco, with 
verandahs and Venetian blinds. The sea- 
sliell mortar of Madras makes an efficient and 
beautiful fronting, but is too dazzling in tbe 
vivid light of such a climate. This, taken in 
connection with the absence of shade, gives a 
glare to the appearance of the place most 
oppressive to the eye. The neighbourhood 
for a considerable distance is studded with 
tasteful private residences, which are built 
low, but of a pleasing and appropriate style 
of architecture. They are situated in what 
are called compounds, surrounded by pleasant 
gardens, and altogether picturescj^ue and agree- 
able. Some of these dwellings are delightful, 
being overshadowed with luxuriant foliage, 
and surrounded by gardens producing every 
luxury of the tropics. 

The neighbourhood is well supplied with 
roads. One of these is very spacious and 
handsome; it is called the Mount Road, 
because leading to St. Thomas’s Mount. 

The most striking building is Fort St. 
George ; although less spacious and imposing, 
as well as less important, than Fort William 
at Calcutta, it is more convenient, more easily 
garrisoned, and, on the whole, more efficient 
for its purposes. 

The government house is large, handsome, 
and impressive, with a great banqueting bouse 
attached, in which superb entertainments are 
frequently given by the governor. The gar- 
dens of the nabob formerly intercepted the 
view of tbe sea, and otherwise incommoded 
tbe site, hut this inconvenience has been 
meliorated. 


The Madras club-hoiufe is commonly re - 
gai'vled as the best building in the city. “It 
is a very extensive building, designed for the 
accommodation of a great number of persons^ 
under admirable regulatiGns, and at a mode- 
rate exj^ense. It has entirely superseded the 
necessity for hotels ; such as are to he found 
here are small, and miserably furnished and 
attended. A statue to Sir Thomas Munro, 
formerly governor of Bladras, and two statues 
in honour of the Marquis Cornwallis, attract 
the attention of visitors ; and those who are 
destined to remain at Madras soon become 
interested in the gi’eat number of useful and 
cbaritable institutions with which the town 
abounds. Among these are the Bladras Col- 
lege, the Medical College (which contains one 
hundred and twenty pupils), the Orphan 
Asylum, the Mission, Charity, and Free 
Schools, the Philanthropic and Temperance 
Associations, the Blasonic Lodges, the BIo- 
neygar Choultry (a species of serai), the 
private seminaries, the institutions for the 
education of native females, Ac. The churches 
are numerous at Madras; several excellent 
newspapers are published; and there are lai'ge 
establishments or shops, where everything 
that humanity, in its most civilised state, can 
require is to he had for the money. The 
prices at which the productions of Europe are 
sold are by no means high, considering the 
expense of carriage to India, warehousing, 
insurance, establishment, the interest of money, 
Ac. Very large fortunes are made in trade 
in Madras ; and it is remarkable that, while 
Calcutta has experienced a great many vicis- 
situdes, some of which have scattered ruin 
and desolation throughout society, the .Madras 
houses of business, by a steadier system, have 
remained unscathed.” * 

The representations made in the foregoing 
extract as to the cheapness of the 
not generally borne out by other travellers. 
Calcutta is a better market both as to variety 
of supply and the quality and price of com- 
modities. This may partly arise from the 
commercial competition which is so fiercely 
maintained in the great Indian metropolis, 
hut it is partly to he attributed to superior 
local advantages. Fuel is much more plen- 
tiful in the capital of Bengal than in that of 
Southern India. Except for cooking or for 
steam, it is hut little required in either place — 
less at Madras than Calcutta. 

The Black Town stands to the north of the 
fort, from which it is separated by a spacious 
esplanade. It is less wretched than the 
native portion of Calcutta. 

Rather more than five miles on the 
road leading from Fort St, George to vSh. 
Captain Stoc^neler. 
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Thomas’s Moimt, there is a eenotaph, erected 
to the memory of the celebrated nobleman, 
the Marquis Cornwallis. The drive to that 
place is very agreeable, the road being 
‘ ■ smooth as a bowling green,” and planted on 
either side with white tulip-trees and the 
luxuriant banyan. It is customary for the 
fashionable portion of Madras society to drive 
out to the cenotaph and around it in the cool 
of the evening, and much social intercourse 
takes place on those occasions. Mid-day is 
too hot for persons to appear out of doors, 
except as necessity may dictate, and the fore- 
noon is much occupied in visits from house to 
house. 

The country aroxmd Madras, although not 
devoid of a certain picturesque effect, is sterile 
and uninviting. Good rice crops are obtained 
v^ben the season is blessed with abundance of 
rain. The cattle are of the species common 
in the Deccan — small, but better tban those 
reared in the southern portions of the Bengal 
presidency. The buffaloes are smaller than 
those of the last-named province, but are 
strong, and draw well in carts, for which 
purpose they are extensively used. 

An observer ^YOuld be necessarily struck 
with the apparent encroachment of the sea on 
the Madras shore, but nature has provided 
against this by the sand-binding plants which 
abound, and fix the loose soil along the shore. 
About two years ago the military board had 
its attention directed to the encroachments 
of the tide, and gave orders to have the con- 
dition of the south beach examined between 
the saluting battery and St. Thom^ ; and the 
report was interesting, as showing the pro- 
cesses of these plants in retarding the advance 
of the ever-surging sea. The roots and stems 
of that class of shore -grown weeds shoot out 
in quest of nourishment to a great extent, and 
in doing so become interlaced, so as to form a 
sort of basket-work, by ■whicli the sand is 
lield up as a barrier against the waters. “ If 
it were not for the subterranean stems of these 
sea -side plants, ’which can vegetate amidst 
dry and shifting sand, the banks wdiich man 
heaps up as a barrier w^ould be blown away 
])y the first hurricane.” ^ This subject has 
been since more investigated, and it appears 
tliat the encroachments of the ocean on some 
portions of the Madras beach arise from the 
fact of these sand -binders, especially the groxmd 
raUan, being burnt by tbe fishermen, as the 
weed impedes the spreading of their nets, 
and the spiny leaves injure their naked feet.f 
It is proposed to plant other specimens less 
objectionable to the men who fish on the 

* Hup;Ii Clegliorn, M,!). 

t Journal of the AgriciiJiutal and llorticuliuTal So- 
eiety oj India. 


coasts, and equally capable of resisting tbe 
landward w'ave. 

In tbe domestic life of tbe people of Madras 
they are well supplied with servants — the 
men being generally Hindoos, the women 
native Portuguese. 

The French from Pondicherry frequently 
visit Madras with fancy-work, displaying the 
taste of the lapidary, jeweller, and artificial 
flower-maker. Mohammedan pedlars offer 
tempting bargains of moco stones, petrified 
tamarind wood, garnets, coral, mock amber, 
and trinkets, which are sometimes curious and 
valuable, and often meretricious. 

The collectorate of Nblloee is noticeable 
for the manufactoe of salt. The town of 
Nelloi'e is only remarkable for tbe frequent 
and obstinate defences which it has made. 
It is related by an old writer, that in 1787 
a peasant, while guiding his plough, was ob- 
structed by a portion of brick, and digging 
down, discovered the ruins of a temple, and 
beneath them a pot of gold coins of the 
Roman emperors. Most of these were sold 
by him, and melted, hut some were reserved, 
and proved to be of tbe purest gold ; 
many of them were fresh and beautiful, but 
others were defaced and perforated, as if they 
had been worn as ornaments. They *were 
mostly of the reigns of Trajan, Adrian, and 
Faustimas. 

The collectorate of North Arcot was once 
famous for its Mohammedan influence, espe- 
cially its Mussulman capital, bearing the same 
name, and the fortress of Chandgherry (Ohan- 
draghiri), built on tbe summit of a stupendous 
rock, with a fortified city beneath. 

One of the most remarkable places in Arcot, 
the Carnatic, or, indeed, the Madras presi- 
dency, is Tripetty. The most celebrated 
Hindoo temple south of the Kistna River is 
at that place. It is erected in an elevated 
basin, completely surrounded by bills ; and it 
is alleged that neither Mussulman nor Chris- 
tian feet have ever profaned the inner circle 
of these hills. The Brahmins secured this im- 
munity by paying to their Mohammedan, and 
afterwards to their European rulers, a certain 
portion of the revenue derived from the ido- 
latrous worship and pilgrimages to the holy 
place; for although both the Mohammedan 
conquerors of India and British Christians are 
decided iconoclasts, yet both found it possible 
to reconcile conscience to tbe receipt of such 
a tax. In 1758 the revenue thus derived 
by tbe government amounted to £30,000 
sterling. Since then it considerably declined, 
and in 1811 was not quite £20,000 sterling ; 
it afterwards fluctuated, but never attained 
the magnitude of its earlier years. Vast 
* Orme. 
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lumibers of pilgrims visit tlie place from most 
parts of India, bringing offerings of every 
conceivable cliaracter— animals of various 
fcpecies, horses, cows, buffaloes, and elephants ; 
fruits, grain, silk, calico; gold, silver, and 
jewels; exquisitely wrought garments, and 
ornaments of the precious metals, <fec. Even 
tribute is paid to the idols from regions as far 
as Gnjerat. The desity presiding is supposed 
to be propitious to commerce when duly 
honoured. Several thousands of sacred per- 
sons are supported in luxury, and a crowd of 
artificers, labourers, and servants, by the 
offerings presented. The impostures prac- 
tised are as shameless as the ceremonies of 
the religious services are reported to be absurd 
and vile. 

South Arcot differs little in character 
from the collectorate just described. In it 
the French settlement of Pondicherry is pro- 
perly comprised, hut not being a portion of 
British India, will not be described here. 

Ohixoleput is the smallest and least popu- 
lous collectorate in the Madras presidency ; it 
is also the most ancient possession of the 
company in the Carnatic. To the north it is 
bounded by the Hellore district; on the 
south, by the southern collectorate of Arcot ; 
on the east, by the Bay of Bengal; and on 
the west, by ISforthern and Southern Arcot. 
The soil is generally hard and ungrateful; 
low prickly bushes cover a large area, and 
huge crags of granite project in the fields, 
around which cultivation is carried. The 
palmyra grows ^vell upon this soil, wdiich is 
‘too dry to produce rice or good cereal crops. 
The wild date flourislies iix some places. The 
whole district was formerly known by the 
name of the Jaghire. 

In this collectorate the city of Conjevcrain 
(caucTiv^ura^ the golden city) is of some inte- 
rest. It is not fifty miles from Madras. This 
town is built in a valley of six or seven miles 
in extent. The whole valley is populous. 
The city itself also contains a considerable 
population. The sti’eets are broad, and well 
constructed, unlike the native cities of Central, 
Northern, and North-western India. Planted 
with cocoa-nut trees and bastard cedars, shade 
is afforded, wdiich is refreshing in the bright 
hot climate. An air of beauty and taste is 
also imparted, especially as the width of the 
streets gives space for the trees to flourish. 
The streets cross one another at right angles, 
so that from the places of intersection the 
long rows of cocoa-nut trees and cedai’s pre- 
sent a beautiful aspect, such as few cities can 
boast. Round the whole town is a bound 
hedge, formed chiefly of the Ogave Americana, 
The small river Wagawatty winds round the 
western ■ portion of the town, adding to its 


beauty, while it conduces to the fertility of 
the whole vale. Formerly tliis town was 
noted for its manufactures ; the weavers were 
reputed for their skill and taste all over 
Southern India. Cloths adapted to native 
wear, turbans, and red India handkerchiefs, 
were here made for many years, but British 
imports at Madras have nearly extinguished 
the native manufacturers of Conjeveram. The 
great pagoda is of some celebrity, resembling 
that of Tanjore. On the left, upon entering, 
there is a large edifice, like a '" choultry 
which is said to contain a thousand pillars. 
Hindoo deities are wrought upon them with 
artistic effect ; some of the pillars are covered 
with this description of work. The sides of 
the steps leading up to it are formed by two 
large elephants drawing a car. The second 
court is held in such superior sanctity, that 
Europeans or native dissidents from Brah- 
minism are not permitted to enter it. From 
the top of the great gateway the view is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful — wood and Avater, hill 
and vale, the city and landscape, are spread 
out before the eye, and in the background a 
range of stupendous mountains bound the 
scene. ■ ■ 

The town of St. Thom6 is situated within 
three miles of Madras, in a fine plain, the sea 
washing np into a bay, at the head of 'which 
the place is built. The plain behind the 
town is covered wdth cocoa-nut trees, 'which 
retain their verdure throughout the year. 
The inhabitants are Hindoos and Roman 
Catholics. There are also Nestorians and 
Chaldean Christians, who \vere formerly 
numerous, but decreased under the persecu- 
tions of the Portuguese. The Roman Ca- 
tholic portion of the population is descended 
from intermarriages of the natives and Por- 
tuguese settlers, and are blacker in complexion 
than any other class of the inhabitants. The 
Hindoos call the town Mailapuram, or the 
city of peacocks. This little town has been 
rendered remarkable in connection wuth its 
frequent change of masters. The English 
captured it in consequence of the Roman 
Catholic priests and people having given 
secret information of their movements to the 
French at Pondicherry.’^ This occurred in 
1749, since which time it has remained in 
possession of the English. 

Mahabalipiiram is a ruined town of great 
antiquity, thirty -five miles south of Madras, 
on the coast. The name means the city of 
the great Bali, who was very famous in Hin- 
doo tales. The to\Yn is also called "the 
seven pagodas;*' there are not now that 
number there, but probably were when it 
obtained that designation. The Brahmins 
* Ome. 
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say tliat tlie sea now covers the ancient site 
of Mall abalipuram, which all native tradition 
represents to have been a city of vast extent 
and grandeur. The remains at present there 
are most curious, affording to the beholder 
the idea of a petrified town. A large rock- 
hill is covered with Hindoo inscriptions re- 
presenting the stories of the Maha Bliarrat 
Near the sea there is an isolated rock of enor- 
mons dimensions, out of which a pagoda has 
been cut ; the outside is covered with basso- 
relievo sculptures. On ascending the hill, 
there is a temple cut out of the rook, upon the 
walls of which are idols, also in basso-relievo. 
On another portion of this vast hill of rock, 
there is an immense figure, representing 
Vishnu asleep on a bed, with a large snake ^ 
wound round in many coils as a pillow. All 
the figures are hewn in the rock. A mile 
and a half to the southward of this hill are 
two pagodas, cut in the solid rock, each con- 
sisting of one single stone. Near to them is 
the figure of an elephant as large as life, and 
of a lion larger than the natural size. Mr. 
Hamilton, quoting Lord Valentia, says that 
the whole appear to have been rent by some 
convulsion of nature before the work of the 
contractors was entirely finished. In the 
same neighhourhood, nearer to the sea by 
about one hundred and fifty yards, is ‘' a pa- 
goda, upon which is the lingam, and dedicated 
to Siva.” 

T AN johb is a collectorate in which, although 
the extent is not comparatively great, the 
population is very numerous. Malabar, Cud- 
dapah, and Beliary, of all the Madras collec- 
torates, only contain a population of such 
numbers, and these exceed it by very little ; 
it may even be doubted whether they do ex- 
ceed it in the numbers of their inhabitants. It 
is extremely well cultivated, and yields in 
abundance all the productions of Southern 
India. It is remarkable for the number of 
its heathen temples, and their rich endow- 
ments; not\vithstanding which, the British 
government contributed largely for the sup- 
port of heathenism in the district 1 Indeed, 
wherever heathenism is rich and influential, 
there the largest endowments have been given 
by the government I This province was also 
remarkable for the number of its Suttees. 

Tanjore is the capital. It is notable as 
containing a pagoda, which is regarded as the 
finest specimen of pyramidical architecture in 
India. Within this pyramid is the celebrated 
black bull, carved from a block of marble, and 
admirably executed. From one of the cava- 
liers a splendid prospect is afforded ; the town, 
temples, pagodas, forts, rice -fields, woods, and 
lofty mountains, form a rich landscape. 

* The many-headed serpent Amantis, or Eternity. 
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Comhoocoiium is a town about twenty- 
three miles from Tanjore; it was the capital 
of the ancient Chola dynasty, and niiniex‘oiis 
remains attest its pristine splendour. Tem- 
ples and pagodas are numerous, and the 
Brahmins make it one of the centres of their 
influence. There is a lake which, in Brahmin 
esteem, is composed of holy water ; its virtues 
are always great, but every twelfth year it is 
supposed to overflow with healing and sanc- 
tifying efficacy, curing diseases, and washing 
sinners from the stains and defilements of all 
previous transmigrations. As may he con- 
ceived, when the periods of extraordinary 
efficacy occurs, multitudes of the diseased 
and conscience -stricken press thither in the 
hope of relief from its waters; and great 
numbers go away so free from sin in their 
own opinions, that they can with the less 
peril incur a very large amount to their 
future discredit, until the lake of expiation is 
again sought for its purification. 

The town of Tranquehar is well known to 
Europeans, as having been a prosperous 
Banish settlement, until it was wrested from 
that power by the hand of England. It 
would appear that it was better governed by 
the Banes than it has ever since been. It is 
about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Madras. 

The collectorate of Trichinopoly does not 
need especial description. The island of Serin- 
gham, in the river Caveiy, is very remarkable 
for its sacred buildings.’^ The Seringlmm 
pagoda is composed of seven square enclo- 
sures, the walls of which are twenty-five feet 
high, and four thick. These enclosures are 
three hundred and sixty feet distant fi’om 
each other, and each has four large gates, 
with a high tower, which are placed in the 
middle of each side of the enclosure, and 
opposite to the four cardinal points. The 
outward wall is nearly four miles in circum- 
ference ; and its gateway to the south is orna- 
mented with pillars, several of which are 
single stones, thirty-three feet, long, and five 
feet in diameter. Those which form the roof 
are still larger. In the innermost enclosures 
are the chapels. There is another pagoda^ of 
less importance in the island. The Brahmins 
are numerous and rich, and live in the greatest 
voluptuousness. 

Madura collectorate does not require a 
separate notice. The city of the same name, 
and capital of the collectorate, is mean, 
filthy, miserable, and unhealthy, lying low as 
compared with the surrounding country : it 
is, however, noted for its temple, called 
Pahlary, consecrated to the god Velleyadah. 
To this god the worshippers bring singular 
* Orme, 
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In the last chapter the portion of India his- 
torically known as the Deccan received a 
general description : a small portion of it 
helonging to Bengal, a larger portion to 
Madras, and a still greater extent of its terri- 
tory included in Bombay, it appeared expe- 
dient to define and describe that region 
before giving a. detailed account of the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies, as in tbe 
historical portion of the work frequent men- 
tion must he made of the Deccan. On page 
27, the collectorates and non -regulation pro- 
vinces into which Bombay is divided for 
purposes of government are named. It is 
the smallest of the three presidencies, nor has 
it many large towns or cities. The principal 
seaports are Surat, Baroch, Cambay, Bhaw- 
nuggur, Grogo, Poorbunder, and Mandavie, in 
Outch. From these the best seamen of India 
are procured, especially along the west side 
of the Gulf of Cambay. The small islands 
of Salsette and Oorum, and the little strip of 
land attached to Forts Victoria and Vingula, 
in the Concan, furnish native vessels and 
native sailors of superior quality. The only 
naval force in the possession of the East 
India Company is stationed at* Eomhay — 
* Ward. f Lord Valentia. 


partly from the facility of obtaining naval 
supplies there in men and material, and 
partly from the influence of a navy in the 
Arabian Sea, It is watered by tbe E erbud- 
dab, Tapty, Mahee, Mahindry, and various 
smaller rivers, which empty themselves into 
the Gulf of Cambay and the Indian Ocean. 
The Indus also flows through the non -regu- 
lation province of Scinde, where its moutlis 
discharge its voluminous waters into the sea. 
Tbe commerce of Bombay is very consider- 
able with Arabia, and up the Sea of Oman 
and the Persian Gulf. The military stations 
are Ahmedahad, Ahmednuggur, Asserghiir, 
Balmeer, Baroda, Belgaum, Barocb, Bhoog, 
Bombay, Dapoodie, Darwbar, Deeza, Duru- 
ganam, Hyderabad, Hursole, Kadra, Kirkee, 
Kurrachee, Kulladghee, Malligaum, Lackliann,. 
Bukkur, Poonah, Eanjeote, Sattara, Surat, 
Seroer^ Shikapore. 

The capital of the presidency is the city of 
Bombay: it is situated on a rocky island 
lying on tbe west coast of Hindoostan, in lati- 
tude 18^ 56' north, and longitude 72° 57' east. 
There were originally some billy islets, but 
these, by the influence of the high tides, have 
been joined to each other, and now tbe island 
is composed principally of two unequal ranges 
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offerings, consisting of immense leather shoes, 
often |)rofusely ornamented in tbe oriental 
style of slipper decoration. Tbe explanation 
is, that tbe deity is always ont hunting, and, 
as the jungles abounding in the neighbour- 
hood might hurt his feet, his admiring dis- 
ciples present him mth these appropriate 
gifts. This place is about three hundred 
miles from Madras. 

Opposite the coast between it and the 
Island of Ceylon is the sacred Isle of Eames- 
seram {Rmiesicaram, the Pillar of Earn), 
This island is about eleven miles long and 
six broad. ^ A very celebrated pagoda, al- 
leged to be of remote antiquity, has its site on 
the island. Tbe entrance is by a lofty gate- 
way, one hundred feet high, covered with 
carved work to the summit. The door is 
forty feet high, consisting of perpendicular 
stones, with horizontal stones of a similar 
description, the style resembling what is 
termed the Cyclopean. The square of the 
whole is about six hundred feet, and it has 
been regarded as one of the finest structures 
of the land in India.f A large revenue is 
derived from what the worshippers of the 


I idol call his drink. This consists of the 
water of the Ganges, which is brought this 
great distance at considerahle expense, and 
is poured over him every morning ; hut the 
cost is sustained, and great profit acquired, 
by selling this water to devout persons. The 
sacred isle is guarded by a family named the 
Pandaram, the males of which are celibates, 
the succession of guardians being found in 
the descendants of its female members. 

The collectorate of Tinnivelly may he 
briefly deaeribed. The coast is remarkable 
I only for its salt marshes. The interior is 
picturesque, and tbe climate peculiar, formed 
by the positions of the hills, and the exposure 
of the land, over a considerahle extent, to 
both monsooiis. 

The remaining portions of the Madras 
presidency, with its non -regulation provinces, 
are so much in character with the collec- 
torates described, as not to require any dis- 
tinct notice; especially as places thus passed 
over have sometimes an historic interest con- 
nected vdth the progress of British conquest, 
which will bring them again upon the pages 
of this History. 
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of ’vTluiistone rocics, extending from five to 
eiglit miles in length, and at the distance of 
ahont three miles from each other. Bombay 
is the most unhealthy of the presidencies. 
The Fort of Bombay is situated at the south- 
east extremity of the island, on a narrow neck 
of land. Cotton is the principal article of 
export. The population is about two hundred 
and fifty thousand, composed of Christians, 
Jews, Mohammedans, Hindoos, and Parsees. 
Bomhay is one thonsand and forty miles west 
hy south of Calcutta, and six hundred and 
twenty -five from Madras. The electric tele- 
graph is complete to Madras, Calcutta, and ’ 
Lahore. As a great centre of telegraphic and ' 
railway communication, Bomhay is likely to ' 
hold an important place in the future of India. | 
In an amusing but useful work, entitled ! 
Young America Abroad, the following opi- i 
nions are given on this subject*. — You will ' 
he surprised to learn that India, during the 
last two 3 ^ears, bids fair to keep pace with 
the United States in the magnetic wire. Dr. 
O’Shaughnessy is the Professor Morse of 
India. With the powerful machinery at his 
command as a servant of the company, he 
has distinguished himself hy his energy and 
his works. I am glad to find him a fellow- 
passenger en route for home, with a view of 
running the wire from England to India — an 
undertaking which, no doubt, will shortly be 
accomplished, Judging from what has been 
done. The first wire, he tells me, was ex- 
tended November 1st, 1853. Twenty par- 
ties of workmen (soldiers) left Calcutta and 
Bomhay, under English leaders, and in March, 
1851, the offices were opened at the half-way 
station of Agra; and, by the middle of June, 
the first message went through to Bombay, a 
distance of sixteen hundred miles ; since which 
lines have been established from Bomhay to 
Madras, eight hundred miles; from Agra to 
Peshawiir, on the borders of Afghanistan, 
connecting the populous cities of Delhi, 
Lahore, and Attock, on the Indus, some 
eight hundred miles; besides a line, two 
hundred miles, from Eangoon to Prome and 
Meaday, connecting the seaport with the 
frontier of Ava; and other smaller lines, 
making a total of some four thousand miles 
in two years’ time. In less than five years 
ten thousand miles of electric wire will con- 
nect the chief points of the Indian empire, 
says the doctor. No.l galviniscd wire, about 
half a mile to the ton, would give an aggre- 
gate of two thousand tons. The original 
posts were made of cheap wood, but subse- 
quently iron-wood from Birmah, solid granite 
posts, brick-and-mortar doors, and iron screw 
posts are those used; the cost is about two 
hundred and fifty dollars per mile. The wires 


are ahout^sxxteen feet from the ground, suffi- 
ciently high to allow a loaded elephant to 
pass under. About thirty miles of submarine 
wires, costing one thousand dollars per mile, 
have been laid domx across the rivers. About 
three hundred manipulators are employed, 
and two hundred more servants, making a 
staff of five hundred men. There are seventy 
offices already erected, in charge of Europeans 
and half-castes. The great difficulty, how- 
ever, has been in procuring proper workmen ; 
and Dr. O’Shauglmessy piirposes visiting the 
States before returning to India, in order to 
procure a staff of American managers. There 
are no double lines laid down, nor will there 
be. The annual cost of the establishment is 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The 
only paying line will be that between Bombay 
and Calcutta, where one -third of the despatches 
are sent by natives. The object of the go- 
vernment in establishing such an agency 
throughout their wdde extent of empire is, of 
course, to increase their political and military 
power, for the enterprise as an investment 
wonld prove disastrous. An instance of its 
advantage w’^as noticed at the recent annexa- 
tion of Oude. A few^ hours after the despatch 
arrived from the home government, giving 
consent, the council met, troops were on the 
way, orders ■were given, and Oude -was a part 
of the British empire — all done by the light- 
ning’s flash. In times of war it must be of 
vast importance, until the native enemies 
learn to cut the wire, as speculators did when 
the Cunard steamers touched at Halifax*. 
Railways do not progress so rapidly, yet 
sometMng has been done in that way ; and a 
guarantee of five per cent, interest on the 
outlay for the enterprise is made by the 
honourable company ; but who is to make up 
the loss between the annual expenditure and 
the annual receipts ? for profit and loss will be 
charged for many years with a serious ba- 
lance. R. M. Stephenson, the railway king 
of India, is also a fellow^-passenger for Eng- 
land. His perseverance, his untiring industry 
in the accomplishment of so arduous an enter- 
prise, has w^on for him a public address. In 
his reply he shows how sanguine he is of the 
progress of his pet projects, fe he expects 
that in less than ten years England may he 
reached in twelve days* time, and the mag- 
netic wire communicate with the mother - 
country in as many hours. I shall not he 
surprised at the latter residt,^ hut the former 
appears formidable; for Asiatic, African, and 
European soil does not cultivate activity as 
does the American. The railway from Cal- 
cutta to Eaneegunge, or to the Bunlwan 
coal-mines, is one hundred and twcnity-one 
— a single rail, costing about filty thou- 
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sand dollars per mile. A company lias been 
formed to connect Madras mtb tlie opposite 
coast, a distance of three hundred miles, 
passing through Wellington’s and Brand’s 
battle-fields, via Arcot and Seringapatam 
(branching out to Bangalore), on to Trichi- 
nopoly and Coimbatore on the Malabar coast 
— thus connecting the great cities of Southern 
India. On the other side, the Bombay, 
Bare da, and Central Indian Railway, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, ex- 
tend their branches some distance along the 
shore and inland. Another line is intended 
to join Bombay with the Madras frontier, 
vice Belgaimi, Sattara, Toona, &c. — from 
Knrrachee to the Indus about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, and a section from 
Bombay, two hundred miles to Surat. This 
is the grand trunk line of the north-west, 
and is to extend to Lahore, a distance from 
<hilcutta of thirteen hundred and fifty miles. 
Contracts already have been made as far as 
Agra. Railway enterprise in India com- 
mands much praise for its projectors, for 
many are the impediments to be overcome. 
As in England and America, those in the 
front rank will sink their money, making 
room for those who follow later on, to 
profit by others losses. But, neverthe- 
less, the steam -whistle must work a moral 
change in India.” Since this was written, 
.some of the writer’s anticipations have been 
lulfilled. 

The buildings in Bombay are not so fine 
as those in Calcutta and Madras. The private 
houses are also inferior in general aspect, but 
formed more in keeping with the climate, 
both as to style and utility. The European 
inhabitants are fond of residing at some dis- 
tance from the business part of the town, as 
they are at Madras, which, in each case, com- 
pels them to repair to the fort for the transac- 
tion of business. This, however, is becoming 
less the case, and the commercial arrangements 
of Bombay are as rapidly improving as its poli- 
tical position. The harbour scenery is very 
fine : Mr. Hamilton, thirty years ago, noticed 
this in his description. Mrs. Postans, in her 
lively little volume on Western India, many 
years after, expressed in graceful terms her 
admiration of it. Many modern writers have 
followed in their wake, and few have exag- 
gerated the claims of Bombay in this respect, 
although some have gone so far as to call it 
^Hhe most lovely in the world,” and to describe 
the island on which the city stands as the 
fairest of all 

“ Tlie isles that gem 
Old Ocean's purple diadem.” 

It is certainly very lovely, the azure above, 
• reflected in the wave below, the bright Indian 


sun shedding its glory over sky and sea, con- 
stitute a magnificent prospect from the veran- 
dahs of the inhabitants whose houses com- 
mand the view. The harbour is dotted with 
palm isles, and the contrast of their green 
feathery foliage with the bright blue water is 
strikingly picturesque. In the distance tlie 
ghauts tower to the heavens, presenting all 
imaginable forms, and covered with all ima- 
ginable hues; in one direction tinged with 
the crimson sunset, in another as if clothed in 
a pale purple robe, elsewhere hung with 
fleecy drapery ; and all these ever changing 
as day dawns or sets, as it pours its burning 
noon upon the gleaming rock, or as deep 
shadows sink upon them with the descending 
night. Heher, with his soft poetic pencil, 
has impressed the images of these scenes 
upon his pages, so as no eye that has rested 
upon them can ever forget. The island of 
Elephanta and the island of Salsettc are 
covered with beautiful trees, which extend 
their houghs over the rippling waters, pre- 
senting every variety of graceful form, and of 
tint, such as oriental foliage only can exhibit. 
Yachting being a favourite amusement, pretty 
pleasure boats may be seen gliding among 
'"'the palm-tasselied islets;” so that amidst 
the prospects of soft beauty, and in view of 
the glorious mountain distance, tokens of 
human life and pleasure are perpetually indi- 
cated, adding that peculiar charm which soli- 
tary scenery, however fine, cannot impart. 
From the harbour the appearance of the city 
is not attractive; it lies too low, the new 
town being lower than the old, most of the 
houses having their foundations on the sea 
level, and many still lower. The walls of the 
fort flank the water’s edge, and first strikes 
the eye of the beholder; then the esplanade, 
with its clustei's of tents ; and, stretching away 
to the west the island of Colahah, covered 
with palm-trees, and having the lighthouse at 
its extreme point. The landing-places are 
called hundahs in Bombay, and their neigh- 
bourhood is generally crowded with boats of 
different styles — some diminutive craft, filled 
with cocoa nuts for the market ; others stronger, 
used for conveying goods or passengers to 
and from the shipping ; small barges, covered 
with awnings, the property of native mer- 
chants and hankers ; and pleasure-boats, taste- 
fully fitted up with cabins and Venetians, to 
carry parties on picnics, or other ifleasure 
expeditions. 

On shore, the first thing arresting attention 
is the palankeens, gaudily painted, and with 
silk hangings, in which the passenger is con- 
veyed to his destination. Crowds of coolies 
and runners infest the landing-places; these 
men are dirty, half naked, with savage ex|)res- 
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sioiis of coimtenance ; tliey speak a little 
Englisli, and offer to perform any service, in 
discliarging whicli tliey are dishonest and 
faithless This vile crew is generally com- 
posed of Mohammedans, and they look npon 
Christians as fair game to be plundered, if that 
can be accomplished with any chance of impu- 
nity. The moment the traveller lands, he per- 
ceives that he is in a great commercial city; the 
signs of active business immediately surround 
him : hales of cotton especially attest that Bom- 
bay is the great emporium of that commodity. 

The road to the city is very fine, and 
commands a good sea-view, wdiich makes 
it a pleasant promenade, where refresh- 
ing breezes play upon the heated frame, 
and the soft sea. views delight the eye. Every 
evening this road is thronged with carriages 
and cavaliers, gay ladies and rich natives, the 
sohcr-looking Parsee and the respectable 
Armenian being always conspicuous figures. 
Bailed off from this road by a slight paling 
is an extensive lawn -like space, where the 
Parsees, Jews, and other orientals are fond of 
meeting to converse. This numbers of them 
will do while the road is covered with gay 
carriages, and European costumes, and even 
Avhen the military bands attract the English 
around them. The Persians and Parsees 
seem generally to avoid one another as much 
as their respective interests will allow; nor 
do the Arabs, or native Mussulmen, like the 
Parsees, who are the most respectable orient- 
als, except the Armenian Christians, in Bom- 
bay. In the morning and evening the Pai’sees 
are fond of assembling on the esplanade and 
looking to their fiery god," as he rises from 
the horizon, or sinks beneath it. They bring 
their children on these occasions to learn the 
devont woi'ship of their fathers, but the ladies 
do not accompany them. There is a fine 
statue of the Marquis of Wellesley, executed 
by Chan trey, placed in the centre of a cause - 
Avay leading from the esplanade to the fort, 
which is much admired. It is customary in 
the hot season to erect bungalows by the 
esplanade, so as to obtain the cool sea breeze ; 
these are light temporary dwellings, but cost 
from sixty to eighty pounds for the season. 
They are fitted up with exquisite taste, and 
are most delightful residences. When the 
rude monsoons beat upon Bombay, the Euro- 
peans seek the shelter of solid buildings ; hut 
house rent is expensive, obliging persons of 
limited means to retire several miles from the 
port into the country among the cocoa-nut 
w’-oods — dwelling places more picturesque than 
healthy, where fever and insects infest the 
habitation, and render life miserable, or ter- 
minate it. The fort is divided from the 
esplanade by a moat ; over this , several 


bridges conduct to the chief gates. Within 
the fort are some fine hoxises,and a multitude 
of shops, in close, narrow, dusty streets:. 
Almost everything is dear, except China and 
Indian silks, and Indian cotton cloths. The 
Parsees are amongst the most respectable 
shopkeepers, but it is remarkable that these 
devotees of the sun keep their shops pecu- 
liarly dark. From the fort the visitor emerges 
to ^'the Bombay Green." tSeveral of the 
principal public buildings are there: the 
Town Hall, Library, and Council Chamber 
occupy one pile of considerable architectural 
pretensions. Mrs. Postans says, “with the 
exception of the British Museum, and the 
Bibliotheque dii Boi, not inferior to any of 
the same description." Two statues by 
Chantrey adorn the interior of this building — 
one of Sir John Malcolm, and the other of 
the Hon. Mr. Elphinstone. 

Bombay has long been especially well off for 
literature, and the means of promoting its in- 
crease. Several newspapers of superior merit 
exist. The Bombay Gazette is managed by its 
talented proprietor, J. Conan, Esq., secretary 
to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, a dis- 
tinguished political economist. The Bombay 
Times lately edited by Dr. Buist, who has ob- 
tained celebrity as a geologist, and also in 
other departments of science. “ The Asiatic 
Society has an immense and well-chosen 
library and a museum; but books may also be 
obtained at the ^ Europe shops,' where every- 
thing else is vended. The bazaars are not 
very handsome, but well supplied; there is a 
theatre, where amateurs occasionally act: 
enormous cotton screws, a si^acious hotel, 
commercial houses and offices upon a grand 
scale, and an infinite variety of places of wor- 
ship. The Homan Catholic chapels and 
churches are more numerous here than in any 
other part of India, as the descendants of the 
early Portuguese visitors abound. Mosques 
and Hindoo temples are constantly found 
I contiguous to each other ; and the Parsees — 
the descendants of the Ghebei's, or fire-wor- 
shippers — have their augiaree, or fire -temple, 
where the sacred fire is constantly kept up by 
tlie priests, wlio receive, from pions Parsees, 
through the grating which encloses the silver 
stove, offerings in the form of sandal wood. 
There are few statues in Bombay, but the 
churches contain handsome monuments, and 
there are some busts and pictures in the Town 
Hall and the rooms of the societies and 
institutions." ^ 

At Malabar Point is a house whicli be- 
longed to Sir John Malcolm, and wbioli 
afterwards became the residence of the go- 
vernor when the heat became too great at 
J. H. Stocqueler. 
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Parell, tlxe usual aRode of tlie cHef luagis- 
tratc. Tile rocky liaadkiid of Malabar Point 
is a gorgeous situation. The sea-view is truly 
magnificent, and the inland prospect is beau- 
tiful ; an undulated country, covered with the 
pale bamboo, the deep -tinged palm, and the 
amher -tinted cocoa groves, meets the gazer’s 
eye . Night is also beautiful around this 
chosen spot The stars shine out with a 
lustre unknown to our hazy clime, and the 
moonlight spreads a chaste glory over the 
spariding sea and dark woods. Frequently 
the Parsee may be seen beneath as the sun 
sets, paying his homage to the retiring god of 
his adoration; and when the snn has gone 
down, the funeral pyres of the Hindoo show 
their red glare against the dark woods. Sir 
John Malcolm W’as a man of taste as well as 
genius ; the selection of this spot proves th# 
one, as his writings and his deeds have long 
since attested the other. 

Five miles from the fort is Parell, the site 
of government house. It was built by the 
Portuguese for a monastery. The house is 
spacious, and the grounds well laid out ; and 
on occasions of public receptions and festi- 
vities it appears worthy of being a viceregal 
seat. 

The Horticultural Society’s gardens are not 
iar from the governor’s chief residence. 

The Pilgrim's Pool is one of the most sin- 
gular places in Bombay. It is an asylum for 
aged and diseased animals ! and well answers 
its purposes. Here horses, cows, dogs, d?c., 
arc fed and cared for as pensioners of the 
bounty of a tender-liearted native, who thus 
disposed of his riches. 

The Eiphinstone College and Native Edu- 
cation Society’s schools are also creditable to 
the city, and to the founders of those in- 
stitutions. 

The character of the population of Bombay 
depends upon the religion professed. The 
professors of Brahminism are there what they 
are elsewhere, mentally and morally ; the de- 
scription given by the Rev. Miv Milner is pre- 
cisely expressive of the facts : — They have 
considerable skill in the mechanical arts, pro- 
duce cotton, silk, and woollen fabrics in high 
perfection, and are almost unrivalled in deli- 
cate working in ivory and metals. They have 
in general no standard of morality beyond 
convenience; and hence their character is 
largely a compound of selfishness, deceit, 

dinning, impurity, and cruelty The 

mass of the population are idolaters. Multi- 
plied forms and ceremonies, fatiguing pil- 
grimages, rigorous fastings, and acts of un- 
cleanness, are exacted; while observances, 
amounting even to the wilful sacrifice of life, 
illustrate the connection proclaimed in the 
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Scriptures between ‘' tbe dark places of the 
earth’ and the ‘ habitations of cruelty.”’ 

The Jains are a peaceiul and laborious 
sect. Their temples are not imposing ; they 
resemble dwelling-houses, but are distinguish- 
able by excellent external carvings. Only a 
few Buddhists are to be found upon the 
island. 

The Mohammedans are not so numerous as 
in the Deccan, Central India, and hladras. 
They are morally and intellectually degraded. 
There are, however, some disciples of the 
Horan of respectability in the \vestern metro- 
polis. . 

The Parsees, or Ghebers, are very nume- 
rous ; they have at Bombay, as at Canton, 
the chief share in the opium trade ; they also 
take' ■ a '■■respectable'' position, as cotton mer-. 
chants, bankers, and dealers in the bazaars. 
The richest inhabitants of Bombay Island are 
undoubtedly the worshippers of the sun. No 
inhabitants of the place— not even the most 
important European functionaries — can vie 
with them in luxurious living ; at government 
house alone entertainments are given which 
exceed theirs in splendour. Within the last 
thirty years, one of this fraternity rose from 
the humblest condition in life to be one of 
the richest merchants and capitalists in the 
world. His name was Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
and his reputation as a merchant and a capi- 
talist reached England and the English court, 
wdiere Ms benevolence and loyalty received 
honourable marks of distinction. His first 
occupation in life "was tbat of a dealer in 
empty bottles ; these he used to purchase, by 
giving a rupee for so many to the butlers of 
English families. He 'accumulated money 
rapidly, by selling them at a profit, opened a 
place of business in one of the bazaars, and 
became the wealthiest man in the presidency, 
perhaps in India. 

Another gentleman of this sect, Hormarjee 
Boomanjee, occupied some years ago a inan- 
I sion near that of the governor, wdncli in some 
: respects rivalled it, and w'hich vras known by 
tbe title of Lowjee Castle. A visitor described 
it as spacious, built with architectural taste, 
and furnished richly and most elegantly. The 
drawing-room, decorated w'ith princely ex- 
penditure and the propriety of a correct taste, 
and every apartment suitably provided with 
such costly articles as best became it. Luxu- 
rious couches and ottomans, covered with 
damask silk, arranged with gilded femteuih 
of the most commodious form; good paint- 
ings, including full-length portraits of Lord 
Nelson and Bir Charles Foi'hes, ornamented 
the drawing-room: and superb window’s of 
painted glass cast tlie brilliantly-tinged rays 
of the departing sun on chandeliers of daz- 
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KliBg lustre, after a lengthened visit, 

we rose, intending to take our leave of Lowjee 
Castle and its amiable inmates, a servitor 
brought forward a large silver salver, covered 
with blooming bouquets, most tastefully aiv 
ranged. In presenting the choicest for my 
acceptance, Hormarj ee grace fully expressed 
his hope that I would pardon the adoption of 
an Eastern custom, by which to denote the 
pleasure our society had afforded him.” 

Polygamy is seldom practised by the 
Parsees, and tk.<?ir general morality is greatly 
superior to tUat of Brahmins, Buddhists, 
Jains, or Mohammedans. Their loyalty is 
xuiquestionahle. Any portion of the native 
press that is not pervaded by bigotry or 
atheism, and by a disloyalty attending either 
phase of native opinion and feeling, is in the 
hands of the Parsees. They feel deeply grate- 
ful to the British for the protection afforded 
to their persons, religion, property, and com- 
xnerce, and regard with unaffected disgust 
and abhorrence the sanguinary intolerance 
and disloyalty which pervade the natives, 
especially the educated jportion of them, 
known as Young India.” 

The beauty of the Parsees exceeds that of ! 
any other of the inhabitants of Bombay, The 
Parsee ladies are fair, with finely-formed fea- 
tures, and graceful, dignified mien. Many of 
the English and the Jewish ladies may he 
seen to vie with the loveliest of the daughters 
of the sun,” but there is a greater proportion 
of fine specimens of the lair sex, perhaps of 
both sexes, among the Parsees, than among 
any other class, European or Asiatic, at 
Bomhay. 

The Parsees of Bombay are said to have 
come thither from Gujerat, to which place 
they emigrated from Ormuz:, in the Gulf of 
Persia. Very few of them brought wives, 
generally single men having ventured on the 
enterprise. They selected maidens of Guje- 
rat, their taste being for the fairest in com- 
plexion; hence the race now inhabiting Bom- 
bay is not purely Persian, yet much fairer 
than the people of Hindoostan. 

In the fort there are two large fire temples, 
which are kept scrupulously closed against 
foreign inspection. They contain spacious 
hails, with central arches, beneath which are 
placed the vase of sacred fire. The priests 
of the Ghebers resemble the Jewish priests 
in ajxpearance and attire. They wear their 
beards long and flowing ; and these being 
sometimes white, by reason of the age of the 
wearer, the turban colourless, and the vest or 
robe white and ample, their appearance is 
very venerable. They are not respected; 
whether this arise from the scepticism of the 
worshippers, or the general character of the 


sacerdotal class, it is difficult to conjecture, as 
the behaviour of the clergy is respectahle, 
and that of the people devout. Some suppose 
that the origin of this contempt is difference 
of race, the people having landed without 
priests, and having employed a native race in 
Gujei’at to adopt the clerical fuiictions whose 
opinions were not remote from their own. 
Others attribute the feeling to the ofiices 
uffixch devolve upon the clergy— cliiefiy that 
of bearing away the dead, whom they deposit 
in towers, where the corpse is exposed to 
birds of prey, wMeh devour it. The thought 
of this inspires, it is alleged, even loathing in 
the breast of the Parsee to his spiritual leader. 
The chief priest, however, is not the object 
of sxicli feelings, but receives reverence from 
the -whole commxinity. 

The Parsees are varioxisly estimated in 
nximhers, some cGmpxxtmg them as a fourth 
of the whole p)opulation of the island, and 
others as lower than one-tenth. 

The Jexvs are comparatively numeroxxs, 
and many of them very wealthy. The men 
are always on the alert as traffickers or 
money-changers; the women live in great 
seclusion. 

The Armenian Christiaixs are mxxch and 
deservedly respected ; their nximhers are 
small, and their church in the fort is of 
mean dimensions. They are generally settlers 
from Bushire or Bussorah, who transact busi- 
ness in stuffs and gems. Some of the Arms - 
nians are horse-dealers; they are considered 
good judges of the animal, and fair sellers, 
but are not at all equestrian in their oxvn 
habits. They wear the dress of Persia, and 
disfigure themselves with henna, dying beard, 
hair, and whiskers with it, any dark colour 
pertaining to any of these ornaments of the 
male head being an object of distaste, A 
European blessed with auburn or sandy bail', 
whiskers, or moustache, is supposed either to 
possess the secret of some exquisite dye, or to 
he endowed by nature with attributes of great 
beauty. The moral character of the Arme- 
nians is excellent; their habits orderly ; their 
business talents eminent; their loyalty un- 
doubted, hut not active. TIxe people have a 
great respect for Protestantism, but the clergy 
pi'efer the Greek or Latin churches, and arc 
extremely jealous of their people entering a 
Proteetant place of worship, or perusing Pro- 
testant hooks, especially if written on any 
theological subject. 

The descendants of the Portuguese are ill- 
looking, vena], bigoted, ignorant, and super- 
stitioxxs — despised by every other class. 

There are a fexv Greeks, who differ in 
nothing from their compatriots all over the 
world. 
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In a cliapter upon the social condition of 
the people of India, reference will he again 
niade to the inhabitants of this city. 

Since the establishment of commnnication 
with Europe by the Red Sea route, Bombay 
has acquired importance, being the first point 
of India gained by the outward-bound vessels, 
and the last left on the homeward voyage. 
The following are the travelling distances 
from it to the most considerable cities and 
towns, according to Major Rennell 



Miles. 


Miles. 

Allahabad .... 

. . 977 

Juggernaut .... 

. 1052 

Ahmeclabad . , . 

. . 321 

Indore 

. 456 

Ahmedniiggiir , . 

. . 181 

' Xaliore . . ... . 

. 1010 

Arcot ...... 

. . 722 

Luclcnow 

. 923 

Atinmgabad . . . 

. . 260 

Madras 

. 758 

Barocli 

. . 221 

Masiilipatam . . . 

. 686 

Basseia ..... 

. . 27 

Mirzapore ..... 

. 952 

Bednore . . , . . 

. . 452 

Moorshedabad . . 

. 1259 

Bijanagbiir . , . 

. . 398 

Mooltan ..... 

. 920 

Calcutta. , , , . 

. .1301 

Mysore .... . . 

. 630 

Canege , . ... 

. . 889 

Nagpore. . , , . . 

. 552 

Cashmere. . . . 

. , 1233 

Gude ... , . . . 

.1013 

Cuttack , , . . . 

. . 1034 

Oojeiu ... , . . 

. 486 

Cochin , . , . . 

. . 780 

Patna 

. 1145 

Delhi ...... 

. . 880 

Pondicherry. . . . 

. 805 

Dowlatabad . . . 

. , 258 

Poonah ... . , . 

. 98 

Goa ....... 

.. 292 

Seringapatair. , . , 

. 622 

Golconda .... 

. . 475 

Sumbhulpore , . . 

. 826 

Gwalior . . . . , 

. . 768 

Surat .... . . 

. 177 

Hyderabad . . . 

. , 480 

Tellecherry . . . . 

. 615 


Should a canal be cut across the Isthmus 
of Suez, Bombay will become in all probability 
a more important position than Calcutta ; it 
will at all events rival that city, now so much 
more wealthy, populous, and powerful. The 
distance from the English Channel to Calcutta, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, following the 
route taken by the best sailing vessels, may 
be put down at 13,000 miles. By the ilodi- 
terranean, the proposed canal across the Isth- 
mus of Suez, the Bed Sea, and Indian Ocean, 
the distance would be about 8000 miles ; as 
compared with -the former, the latter would 
effect a saving of 5000 miles. By the Cape 
route to Bombay the distance may be com- 
puted at 11,500 miles, by the Red Sea route, 
5200 ; and here the gain would be 5300 miles. 
By the aid of this maritime canal, troops 
would arrive at Bombay from Malta in three 
weeks ; in Ceylon or Madras in four ; and in 
Calcutta in five : and they would arrive fresh 
and vigorous, because unfatigued in body, 
and without experiencing that lassitude of 
the mind which a protracted and wearisome 
sea voyage generally induces. With such 
facilities, it may fairly be concluded that the 
maintenance of a smaller number of European 
troops in garrison would be perfectly com- 
patible with security. Hor can it be doubted 
that when the natives became aware of this 
rapid mode of transit for man and munitions 
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of war, the disposition to revolt would be 
greatly enfeebled. The mercantile marine, 
both of England and America, would be bene- 
fited by the shortening of distance. It would 
bring Kew York nearer to Bombay by 7317 
miles, and Ne%v Orleans by 8178. Con- 
stantinople would save 12,900, and St. Peters- 
burg 8550 miles. The countries on the coasts 
of the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, the eastern 
coast of Africa, India, the kingdom of Siam, 
Cochin China, Japan, the vast empire of China, 
with its teeming millions, the Phillipine Islands, 
Australia, and New Zealand, with the whole 
Southern Archipelago, would be brought 
nearer to the Mediterranean Sea and the 
north of Europe by almost 9000 miles : the 
whole world would be in proximity.” The 
British government is opposed to the forma- 
tion of such a ship canal on grounds of policy. 
Possessing, as France does, a powerful naval 
arsenal in the Mediterranean, she might, by 
means of sucli a passage, seriously menace 
our Indian empire. It is with a full know- 
ledge of this that M. Lesseps and other 
Frenchmen have so perseveringly urged this 
scheme, Ijord Palmerston energetically and 
elearly placed the views of the British govern- 
ment before that of Prance on this subject, 
and the Emperor Napoleon admitted the 
reasonableness of the sensitiveness of the 
government of her Britannic majesty in refer- 
ence to such an enterprise. The scheme 
has, moreover, been pronounced by the most 
competent English engineers as impracticable ; 
and by eminent men, who pronounce that it 
is not absolutely impossible, it has been ad- 
mitted that the scheme is beyond private 
enterprise, and could only be executed and 
sustained by such a liarmonioiis concourse of 
governments as is scarcely within the range 
of hope. The project finds, however, veiy 
general favour in Europe, perhaps as much 
from motives inimical to England as any 
other. Should a ship canal, by any concur- 
rence of circumstance and combination of 
powers, be formed, it will in all probability 
tempt the British government into hostile 
operations from India and from the Mediter- 
ranean, involving wide-spread and sanguinary 
conflict. 

The neighbourhood of the city is very 
beautiful, the whole island being exceedingly 
picturesque. Excellent roads exist, and the 
citizens enjoy their drives to the surrounding 
districts very much. On Sunday these roads 
are most frequented, the esplanade being 
comparatively forsaken. “ The early riser, 
desiring to pursue his ride into the lovely 
scenes which skirt the town, will find these 
roads clear of all offence. The porters and 
artizans then lie shrouded iu their cundies; 
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tlie market people liave a wide patli, as tKey 
bring in tlie freslx frnits of tlie neigbboiiring 
country ; tlie toddy drawers appear, crowned 
wi tb an eartlien vessel, overflowing witli tbe 
delicious juice of the palm-tree ; and Hindoo 
girls, seated behind baskets of bright blossoms, 
string fragrant wreaths to adorn the altars of 
their gods. Thus fresh and tranquil remain 
the elements of the scene, until the hurry and 
the toil of life fill it with that suffocating heat 
and deafening clamour attendant upon the 
interests of eager traffic.” 

The roads of the island are, from the un- 
dulated character of the surface, much curved, 
thereby affording great variety of prospect ; 
now turning towards the sunlit bay, and anon 
presenting prospects of wooded knolls and 
palm forests. In the evening the dusty roads 
are trodden by bullock-drivers and the heavier 
description of vehicles, carrying produce for 
the early morning market of the city; this 
circumstance causes the drives through the 
island to be preferable at early dawn to the 
soft season of sunset. 

In the bay boating affords pleasant recrea- 
tion, and an ever -changing land and sea 
scenery. The little island of Colabah is a 
place of constant resort, and some Europeans 
prefer it to any other place in its neighboxir- 
hood as a residence. It is considered pecu- 
liarly healthy, and its situation is delightfully 
picturesque, affording from its shores views of 
exquisite beauty. The lighthouse and the 
lunatic asylum ai'e on this islet ; a good road 
runs through it, and it is connected with the 
island of Bombay by a causeway, over which 
formerly the sea rose at high tide, rendering 
the passage difficult and dangerous. 

The diseases are such as are produced by 
the high temperature of the climate, the low 
site of the city, and the prevalence of paddy 
fields on all the low grounds of the island. 
The guinea -worm is a dangerous nuisance to 
Europeans and natives ; many of the former 
suffer so severely from it, as to he obliged to 
return home. Fever and cholera often carry 
away Europeans wffio expose themselves too 
much to the climate, frequent the woods and 
paddy fields, or are in any other way brought 
within the influence of the malaria which in- 
fests the low grounds. . Bombay has improved 
in health within the last ten years very rapidly, 
and there is every prospect that it will even- 
tually become one of the healthiest neigh- 
bourhoods in India. 

The collectorate of Surat is situated at the 
south-western extremity of the ancient pro- 
vince of Gujarat. It is a part of that territory 
adjacent to the Gulf of Cambay, and is so in- 
tersected wdth the dominions of native princes, 
that it is difficult to define its limits. It is 
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made up of lands taken from independent 
princes at various times. The neighbourhood 
was long noted for the plunder, by gulf and 
river pirates, of trading-vessels ; the vigilance of 
the police, the exertions of the Bombay marine, 
and the representations made by the British 
residents at the courts of native princes, have 
all conduced to put a stop to these piracies. 
The country is popnlons, and highly culti- 
vated, producing wheat, rice, jouree, liajeree, 
and other Indian grains, diversified by crops 
of cotton, hemp, tobacco, colouring plants, 
seeds, &c. The cotton of Surat has become 
an important article of commerce. 

The city of Snrat is large, mean, and dirty, 
destitute of good public buildings, and con- 
taining few Europeans for so large a city. 
There was an hospital for animals at Surat, 
similar to that at Bombay, hut remarkable for 
its wards,” containing rats, mice, hugs, and 
other noxious creatures ! The site of the city 
is unfavourable for trade, as large ships can- 
not ascend the river ; hut the country behind 
is so fertile, and produces such vast variety 
of commodities, that the commerce of Surat 
is very extensive. Its moral condition is de- 
plorable. The Mohammedans are the perpe- 
trators of nearly all the violence committed 
in the place, except what is performed by 
imported bravo es and thieves, who are hired 
by the richer natives for purposes of revenge, 
and formerly for the object of plundering the 
houses of their own friends and connexions! 
The Parsees are so frequently made the 
objects of violence by the Mohammedans, 
that they are obliged in self-defence to inflict 
personal chastisement, for they are a brave and 
athletic race, physically and mentally superior 
to the followers of the false prophet. The 
Hindoos are sly, timid, treacherous, and fur- 
tively vindictive ; many perish by poison, 
which they administer upon slight provoca- 
tion— a mode of murder in which they ar^j 
singularly expert. This offence is not so 
common as formerly; tw’enty years ago its 
occurrence was awfully frequent. Opium 
intoxication is very common, and very de- 
basing. 

Caste is not so dominant as in most other 
places, and some old Indians ” attribute the 
laxity of morals to the want of respect for 
their betters” which prevails among the 
native mob of Surat. Eeligions intolerance 
is canned to bitter extremities by Hindoos 
and Mohammedans, not only against one 
another, but against the Parsecs, who offer 
no provocation to the insults and outrages of 
which they are the victims. The Brahmins 
are not so hostile to the Parsees as to the 
Mohammedans, nor are they so ready to per- 
secute the Parsees as the Mohammedans are. 
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The worshippers of the snn have growa so 
influential and wealthy, that they are able to 
protect themselves ; and the British, although 
generally they lean to high caste men, and 
''hold up the aristocratic principle for the 
sake of order,” are too generous to allow in- 
justice to he done to the quiet and manly 
Ghebers. 

The distance from Bombay is about one 
hundred and seventy miles. Before the 
English obtained possession of Bombay, Surat 
wag the capital of the presidency. The popu- 
lation is stin larger than that of the metropolis : 
of Western India. The intervening shores | 
are low, flat, and sandy, destitute of any in- i 
teresting scenery, except the panorama of the j 
distant hills. 

The scenes in the streets of Surat are | 
peculiar, in some respects resembling those 
of Bombay, as to the quality and character of 
the native population. I^'ot only are the three 
prevailing religious septs described above to be 
met with, but also Jains, Jews, Syrians, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and descendants of the Portu- 
guese. The most remarkable of all are the 
Arabs; these at certain seasons pitch their 
tents upon the pleasantest spots on the banks 
of the Tapty, just as gipsies would in the 
neighbourhood of an English city. They are 
the most picturesque -looking of the dwellers 
in or frequenters of the great city ; their 
many-coloured turbans and showy vests can- 
not fail to attract attention, and their coun- 
tenances are often fiercely fine. 

There are many traces of the former opu- 
lence of this city in the remains of gardens 
and mansions, which once belonged to the 
merchant princes of Surat, before Bombay 
tore the wreath from her brow; and these 
mansions and pleasure-grounds were easily 
placed on sites tastefully selected, for in the 
neighbourhood of the city the hanks of the 
Tapty are very pleasant. 

The ghauts, or landing-places, do not, as 
in so many other cities of India, already 
noticed, lead to temples, nor are they con- 
structed with the lavish expenditure and 
richly creative taste of those flights of steps 
elsewhere. They are more frequently to be 
seen occupied with dhobies than devotees. 
The dhobies are washerwomen, who ply their 
calling very much in the manner which Sir 
Walter Scott described bis fair country women 
in rural districts performing similar operations. 

Within six miles of the city there is a 
place of religious ablution, called Pulpunah. 
There sacred groves, altars, and temples 
abound. The groves are hung with wreaths 
of choicest flowers. The ghauts are sculp- 
tured and festooned, leading to temples, where 
domes and columns look down in their 
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cold and stern majesty upon the bright and 
careering river. It is a noted place for 
funeral pyres; the ashes of the dead are 
solemnly spread upon the holy current, vdiich 
seems, as if a thing of life, to bear them wil- 
lingly away from the sacred scene. It is 
astonishing what crowds of fakeers, and other 
religious devotees, assemble among these 
clustering temples. Howhere is this vaga- 
hond class so ripe in imposture as in this 
holy vicinity. Their control over the laity 
is astonishing, and their exercise of it rapa- 
cious, violent, and disgusting. Whatever 
these revered robbers choose to demand the 
people give them, a denial involving the peril 
of their souFs ruin. Among the chief curio- 
sities of the place are the herds of sacred 
bulls, whicli are kept by the Brahmins, and 
treated by the people with the greatest reve- 
rence. 

Pulpunah is not the only interesting suburb 
of Surat ; all its vicinity is as pleasant as the 
city itself is dirty, dreary, and decadent. 
Long shaded lanes, reminding the English 
visitor of the green lanes of England, surround 
the city, and the cultivated fields and river 
scenery cannot fail to arrest the atten^om 
The wooded hills are the haunts of game. 
At Vaux’s tomb, in tlie Gulf of Cambay, near 
tbe embouchure of the Tapty, the wild hog, 
often hunted by the Europeans of Surat, is 
numerous, aud affords ample sport. The 
French town and gardens are objects of plea- 
sant interest, and within pedestrian distance 
of the city. 

The military cantonments are regarded as 
pleasant by the military ; and Surat has long 
borne a rejiutable character among gentlemen 
of the Bombay army, as a sociable and cheerful 
place in which to he quartered. 

Baroch is another district of Gujerat, and 
is hounded on the west by the Gulf of Cam- 
hay. Few ports of the west of India are so 
well cultivated or populous. The capital of 
the district, also named Baroch, is situated on 
an eminence on the north hank of the Ner- 
huddah, twenty -five miles from the entrance 
to the river. The town is as dirty and dreary 
as Surat : it is surrounded by a most fertile 
country, and its market is one of the best in 
India. The town was once the seat of a 
considerable trade, especially for cotton cloths, 
which were beautifully white, the river Ner- 
huddah having the propertj’' of bleaching. 
The neighbourhood is picturesque, chiefly 
because of the superior cultivation. Many 
ruins of mosques and mausolea are scat- 
tered in the vicinity. About ten miles from 
the city there is an island in the river, where 
aged or sick Hindoo penitents bury them- 
selves alive, or are buried alive by their rela- 
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tives as an act of piety. On tliis island is a 
banyan-tree, said to be tbe most extraordinary 
in existence ; bnt it was formerly miicli larger 
than it is now, for tbe floods, rising, bave 
wasbed away portions of tbe island, and with 
it tbe branciing roots of tbe tree where they 
bad extended tbemselves too far. The tree 
Is still I’epresented to be two tboxisand feet in 
circumference, measuring round tbe diiferent 
stems ; but tlie banging branches, tbe roots 
of' wbicb have not yet reacbed tbe ground, 
measure a mucb wider area. Tbe chief 
trunks of the tree number three hundred and 
fifty, each of these larger than an ordinary 
Englisb elm; and the smaller stems, forming 
■strong supporters, are more than three tbou- 
sand. The natiyes allege that it is three 
thousand years old, can afford shade for seyen 
thousand persons, and that it originally sprung 
from tbe toothpick of a certain Hindoo saint. 
A writer on tbe productions of India states 
tbat ^^ tbis is tbe tree alluded to by Milton in 
Ms Paradise LostJ* 

The collectorate of Ahmedabao is not 
remarkable for anything except the city and 
its yicinity. This city was once the capital 
of Gujerat, but it has long fallen into decay. 
So splendid was it in the reign of Akhar, 
that the ruins now coyer an area the circum- 
ference of which is thirty miles. In fact, the 
country is covered with remains of palaces, 
serais, mosques, temples, tanks, aqueducts, 
and other works of grandeur and great pubEc 
utility^ Wild beasts now infest tbe neigh- 
bourhood. The city is noted for its jugglers 
and itinerant musicians, classes to which tbe 
natives of tbe villages of Gujerat give exten- 
sive encouragement. 

Tbe collectorate of Kaiea is a large district 
in tbe Gujerat province : it is very wild and un- 
settled, and has been remarkable for tbe prac- 
tices of tbe Bhatta and Bbarotts, a species of fana- 
tics who, if denied a demand, will inflict upon 
their own persons a gash with a knife, which 
the natives suppose that the gods will here- 
after inflict upon him who, denying tbe 
request, occasioned tbe misfortune. If this 
does not intimidate, tbe Bliatts will murder 
an old woman or some outcast, and leave tbe 
crime at tbe door of tbe person who denied 
tbeir request, wbicb alarms tbe Hindoo more 
than if be bad himself perpetrated the crime, 
which be would seldom fail to do if moved by 
what be considered to be an adequate reli- 
gious motive. If tbe Bbatts or Bbarotts do 
not obtain their infamous end in that way, 
they will not hesitate to murder one of them- 
selves, or one of their relations, still more 
exciting the horror and the alarm of tbe 
unfortunate victim upon whom tbe demand 
is made. Should, however, tbe Hindoo have 


flipnness to resist the demand after all these 
wild manifestations of cruel importunity, the 
Bbatts will probably murder the man wlio 
dares so persistently to refuse compliance with 
tbeir wishes. Kaira, tbe capital of the dis- 
trict, is in no way noticeable. 

Oahbeish is a province of the Deccan, of 
which ancient division of India a general 
description was given in tbe last chapter. 
Tbe Mabrattas here held sw^y h'^ the days of 
tbeir power. A considerable portion of Can- 
deisb belonged to the Holkar family, having 
been, like the adjacent province of Malwab, 
divided between the Peishwa, Scindiali, and 
Holkar. The Tapty, Nerbuddah, and tbeir 
tributaries water the country, which, how- 
ever, is not well cultivated. The interior 
is curiously cut up by ravines, from thirty 
to forty feet deep, winding along sometimes 
for miles. Tbe ridges of tbe Western Ghauts 
extend along the Tapty. Among tbe bills, 
and along tbe courses of tbe rivers, many 
Bbeel tribes reside, who became troublesome 
to the government immediately previous to 
tbe military revolution of 1857, and again 
during tbe progress of tbat crisis. Oandeisb 
proper comprises what in tbe reign of tbe 
Emperor Akbar comprehended tbe whole of 
Oandeisb. It is tbe most fertile and populous 
region of tbe territories wbicb are known 
under tbat general designation, Berbanpore 
was the ancient capital: it is situated on a 
fine plain, fairly cultivated. This city was 
once ten miles in circumference, bnt it is now 
shorn of its glory. It is about three hundred 
and forty miles from Bombay, in latitude 
2P 19' north, ani 76^^ 18' east longitude. 

Husseinabad is a noted city in tMs province, 

; being regarded as a good position in a mili- 
tary point of view, and tbe key of this por- 
tion of tile Deccan. The town is neverthe- 
less neither well built nor populous. Tbe 
i water of tbe Nerbuddab is here peculiarly 
sweet and agreeable; tbe valley tbrougli 
which it flows in tbe vicinity of tbe town is, 
notwithstanding tbe advantage of its pre- 
sence, badly cultivated, and covered in most 
places with jungle. During tbe month of 
February tbe appearance of this jungle is 
very beautiful, in consequence of a shrub 
wbicb beai's flowers of tbe brightest scarlet 
At tbe same season another flowering shrub 
Alls tbe air with tbe richest perfume ; these 
odoriferous flowers are gathered and dried, 
when they assume tbe appearance of berries, 
and are as sweet as raisins. The natives 
distil a sort of vinous spirit from them. 

PooNAH, now a collectorate of Bombay, 
was once the metropolitan province of the 
Mabratta empire. The city is situated lati- 
tude 15° 30^ north, longitude 74° 2' cast; 
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aBoxit tMrty miles to tlie east of tlie Glia^ts, 
and one Bniidred miles from Bombay. The 
rank of this city is superior to its area or 
popnlation. The streets are all natned after 
mythological personages, and the gods oi the 
Hindoo Pantheon are painted on the fronts 
of the houses : Judging from the nomencla- 
ture of the streets, and other signs, it is the 
most religious city in the world. At this 
town the Moota Biver joins the Moola; their 
union is called the Moota Moola, and is 
emptied into the Beema, which afterwards | 
forms a junction with the Kistna. By this j 
route, during the rainy season, a river-voyage 
may he made from within seventy-five miles 
of the western coast of India to the Bay of 
Bengal, provided the passage he undertaken 
in a canoe. The ancient palace of Poonah is 
torounded hy high thick walls; a modern 
one was erected more to the taste of the 
peishwa. . The native population probahly 
exceeds one hundred and fifty thousand. 

Poonah is an important situation in refer- 
ence to the large portion of the Deccan siib- 
ject to the Bombay government. The mili- 
tary cantonments are not large, but are plea- 
santly situated, and very convenient. The 
neighbourhood is famous for hog-hunting, 
in which the officers of the cantonment min- 
gle with great zest, whatever may be^ the 
corps there stationed. This is a perilous 
amusement ; it would be so in ground more 
favourable to horsemanship than the Deccan, 
which, ill these districts, is made up to a great 
extent of rock, hill, and ravine. The wild 
hog holds his retreat in rather elevated situa- 
tions, and can defend himself, to the peril of 
his pursuers, man and horse, of which both 
soon become conscious. 

Within a mile or two of Poonali the 
governor has a bungalow, which is beautifully 
situated ; the choicest plants, native and exotic, 
bloom in the gardens. The collection of 
geraniums is very fine, the soil of the Deccan 
being especially favourable to them. The 
" scarlet species abound in the gardens, and are ! 
found wild in the neighbourhood. 

The Temple of Parhuttee is still an object 
of interest at Poonah, although shorn of its 
former glory. The Temple of Pawatti, the 
Mountain Goddess, is beautifully situated on 
a lofty hill, surrounded by luxuriant gardens, 

rich in the empurpled clusters of the Dec- 
can vine, and the dusky fruit of the sweet - 
juiced pomegranate.'’ In the neighbourhood 
of Poonah there is a remarkable grove of 
mango-trees, planted by the peishwa in ex- 
piation of the murder of his brother. The 
Ketuah Bang, a country seat, also a creation 
of the peishwa, is very beautiful — the building 
is supported on handsome Saracenic arches, 
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the grounds are tastefully laid out in the best 
oriental style— cool kiosks, and nunierous jets 
of sparkling water, causing a freshness the 

most salutary and agreeable. About two 

miles from Poonah is the cavalry cantonment 
of Kirkee, where Sir Arthur Wellesley wooed 
fortune on the hattle-field. 

Between the bridge of the_Snngum near 
Poonah, and Kirkee, there is a heantiful 
cave-temple cut in the limestone rock. In 
the centre a circle of rude columns, in the 
simplest style of Hindoo architecture, sup- 
port a huge block of rock; below this kneel 
the sacred hull of Siva (Nandi), nneaparisoned 
and rough hewn. At the other end is a 
number of square pillars, which support the 
roof. The w'hole structure is curious. The 
hanks of the Sungnm Eiver in the neighbour- 
hood of Poonah are very pretty, 'b'lt 
beauty is of the ordinary description of Indian 
xivers. 

1 In connection with Poonah, the _ district ot 
1 Sattara naturally claims attention. The 
peishwas by whom Poonah was governed 
virtually ruled Sattara for more than one 
hundred years. The rajah, however, was 
treated as supreme, the peishwa pretending 
allegiance, and offering an ostensible obedi- 
ence. The rajah was, in fact, a prisoner at 
his hill fort of Sattara. WTien the British 
expelled the peishwa, in 1818, the rajah was 
reinstated hy them as sovereign over a consider- 
able portion of his dominions, hounded to the 
west by the Western Ghauts, to the south 
by the Warner and Kistna Rivers, to the 
north hy the Beema and Neera Rivers, and 
on the east by the frontier of the nizam’s 
dominions, the whole area occupying a surface 
of eleven thousand square miles. When of 
late the deposition of the Rajah of Sattara 
raised such a clamour in England, it was 
overlooked by his advocates that the rajahs 
would have continued the actual, although 
not nominal vassals, of the peishwas, had not 
British power rescued them from their thral- 
dom. The conditions then imposed were 
thankfully accepted. Whatever might he 
the opinion justly drawn as to the rajah s ful- 
filment of his engagements, these facts ought 
to be borne in mind in any discussion con- 
cerning his deposition. 

The hill fort of Sattara was so called (the 
word meaning seventeen) because possessing 
originally seventeen walls, towers, and gates. 
The fortress occupies the highest pinnacle of 
a hill, the access to it being by a circuitoiis 
path of great difaculty. The cantonment is 
situated in a lovely valley, surrounded by 
magniacent hills, which are crowned in every 
direction available for defence by a fort. The 
scenery generally in the dominions once those 
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of tlie rajali more resembles that of England 
tlian probably any part of India. The cot- 
tages are tbatcbed— flowers and creepers in 
front and around tliem ; tbe cattle browsing 
in tbe fields, gnarded by liedges, present quite 
an English liome picture. There are, never- 
theless, tohens sufficient to convince the visi- 
tor that, however English such features of the 
landscape may be, the scenery is still that of 
India; for the cottages are in the vicinities of 
grotesque temples, that tell of idolatry, and 
bring the long past and the present together, 
and the fine English -like roads are skirted by 
avenues of bright tamarind-trees. The fol- 
lowing pleasing picture is from the pencil of 
a lady The dak traveller, leaving Sattara 
in the evening, dawn sees him at the foot of 
the stupendous ghauts; on which has been cut 
the road leading to the Mahabeleshwar hills. 
Winding along the steep brows of lesser 
ghauts, piled, as it were, to oppose the dese- 
crating foot of man, the scene becomes rich 
in the features of sublime and fertile loveli- 
ness, each ghaut being thickly wooded, 
from its pale purple and sunlit brow, to where 
the gathering and snow-like wreaths of fleecy 
clouds conceals its union 'with the lowlands. 
On either side of the curving pathway rich 
and graceful trees, festooned with a variety 
of blooming ' creepers, charm the eye, while 
about the gnarled roots, as if hurled by the 
thunder-armed power of the great storm, lie 
massive fragments of time -stained rocks, 
crushing the verdure on which they fell, untii 
time has again, with tenderest touch, encou- 
raged fragile and flowery weeds to spring from 
their dark clefts, and sun their sweet lieads in 
the glorious light.” Continuing onwards, new 
heights sink into insignificance before other 
and towering elevations. These mountains 
are fantastic in form, bearing a sweet and 
glowing verdure, until the traveller reaches 
the summit of the Mahabeleshwar hills, and 
an atmosphere clear, cold, and invigorating. 
This spot is four thousand eight hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and has been chosen 
as a sanatorium. In all the Deccan none more 
appropriate could have been chosen. Pretty 
bungalows are erected on eminences which 
command the most splendid combinations of 
scenery. These bungalows are interspersed 
with tents, variously formed and grouped, 
adding much to the picturesque aspect of the 
place. An obelisk to commemorate Sir Sidney 
Beckwick, many years commander -in -chief 
of the Bombay army, is expressive of the 
lasting fame which the brave and good re- 
ceive. Plants of fern and arrowroot, exceed- 
ingly pleasing to the eye, grow luxuriantly 
wherever the hills have soil; and from the 
clefts of the ragged rocks, plants, shrubs, and 


trees, shoot up in great diversity of beauty. 
The jungles conceal tigers, bears, wolves, elks, 
and other animals — some ferocious, and others 
beautiful and harmless. The points of view 
most inviting are Sydney and Elphinstone 
rocks. From these the rich scenery of the 
Concan lies stretched beneath the beholder’s 
gaze. At a distance of about thirty miles the 
sea is visible, adding to the magnificence of 
the scene, and inspiring a sense of the vast 
and the Buhlime. From the gorges of the 
mountains innumerable cataracts flash in the 
sun’s rays, leaping from crag to crag, as if 
in wild pursuit of each other, to the plains 
below. In the lower grounds streams wind 
their w-ay, seeking the ocean, and in their 
course blessing with irrigation the grateful 
soil. It is in this range that the Kistna Rivei 
has its sources, in the village of Mahabelesh- 
war (“the great and good God”). The 
sources are two in number, and are covered 
by arclied and many-columned temples. In 
each the source of this river flows from 
the mouth of the sacred bull Nandi, and is 
received in a tank, wdience it overflows, 
winding its w^ay, until, the tw’^o streams unit- 
ing, and forming confluence with minor 
streams, the Kistna is formed. View^ed from 
I the temples, the valley of the Kistna River is 
extremely lovely. A more fair and pastoral 
landscape could hardly be presented in the 
beautiful west of England, while the rich 
oriental woods, now dark, now bright, crowui 
every upland, and bend over the waters of 
the descending current. The supplies of 
! grain, fruit, game, beef, mutton, and all the 
' necessaries of life, are abundant at the sana- 
torium, the whole country beneath being one 
beautiful garden. It has been confidently 
affirmed by the admirers of Indian scenery, 

; who have also travelled much in Europe, that 
neither the Alps nor the Pyrenees possess 
scenery so lovely, and at the same time so 
grand, as these ghauts present. 

The fort of Portabghur, perched upon the 
peak of a ghaut which overlooks the Maha- 
beleshw^ar hills and the splendid scenery of the 
Southern Concan, affords a very magnificent 
prospect, and is in other respects interesting. 
Here there is a temple built to the goddess of 
destruction, in which human victims were 
annually offered by the Rajah of Sattara before 
British authority brought the horrid rites to 
extinction with the tyranny of the peishw'a. 
Many deeds of terror and oppression w’^erc 
enacted in the blood-stained fort of Por- 
tabghur. 

The collectorate of Tanxah takes its de- 
signation from a town and fortress in the 
island of Salsette. The length of tlio island 
is eighteen miles by thirteen wide — the average 
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Ireadtli. It was formerly separated from 
Bombay, across to wbicb a causeway bas 
been made. Tbe population is small. The 
island is picturesque, but badly cultivated, 
not witbstan ding its proximity to Bombay. It 
is customary for tbe residents in that island, 
because of tbe agreeable voyage, to visit Sal- 
sette, altbougb not a bealtby place, from tbe 
prevalence of marsb and jungle. Tbis island 
contains a collection of singular caverns, ex- 
cavated in tbe rocky bills. In one of these 
caverns tbe Portuguese built a cburcb, and 
in order to make tbe place appropriate for 
sucb a purpose, defaced tbe beatben inscrip- 
tions; two gigantic statues of Buddba, bow- 
ever, remain. 

In tbis collectorate tbe island of Elepbanta 
is situated. It is in tbe Bay of Bombay, about 
seven miles from tbe castle, and is a place of 
constant resort from tbe great western capital. 
Tbe isle is composed of two long bills, with a 
narrow valley between tbem ; it is about six 
miles in circun^erenee. Tbe caves of Ele- 
pbanta bave a world-wide celebrity.. Hotice 
was. taken of tbem in tbe chapter on tbe reli-- 
gions of India, to wbicb tbe reader is referred. 
Opinions are very diverse as to tbe claims of 
tbe caves found in both these islands to supe- 
rior taste on the part of those by whose labour 
and ingenuity they were wrought — some tra- 
vellers extolling them as wondrous efforts of 
art, and others depreciating tbem as much. 
The celebrated historian of India, Mill, thus 
wrote:— “The cave of Elepbanta, not far 
from Bombay, is a work wbicb, from its 
magnitude, has given birth to the supposition 
of high civilisation among tbe Hindoos. It 
is a cavity in tbe side of a mountain, about 
half-way between its base and summit, of tlie 
space of nearly one hundred and twenty feet 
square. Pieces of tbe rock, as is usual in 
mining, have been left at certain distances, 
supporting tbe superincumbent matter; and 
tbe sight of tbe whole upon tbe entrance is 
grand and striking. It bad been applied at 
an early period to religious purposes, when 
tbe pillars were probably fashioned into tbe 
sort of regular form they now present, and 
the figures, with wbicb great part of tbe 
inside is covered, were sculptured on tbe stone.” 
Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., tbe distin- 
guished editor of Mill’s History, affixes tbe 
following note to tbe above quotation : — Tbe 
cave of Elepbanta is not tbe only subter- 
ranean temple of tbe Hindoos exhibiting on 
a large scale tbe effects of human labour. In 
the isle of Salsette, in tbe same vicinity, is a 
pagoda of a similar kind, and but little infe- 
rioi to it in any remarkable circumstance. 
The pagodas of EUora, about eighteen miles 
from Aurungabad, are not of tbe size of those 


of Elepbanta and Salsette, but they surprise 
by their niimbei’, and by tbe idea of tbe 
labour which they cost. (See a minute de- 
scription of them by Anquetil Duperron, 
Zeiidavesta, Disc. Prelim, p. ccxxxiii.) The 
seven pagodas, as they are called, at Mavali- 
puram, near Madras, on the Coromandel coast,, 
is another work of the same description ; and 
several others might be mentioned.” 

Dr. Tennant expresses views in harmony with 
those of Dr. Wilson when be says — Their 
caves in Elepbanta and Salsette are standing 
monuments of tbe original gloomy state of 
their superstition, and tbe imperfection of 
their arts, particularly that of architecture.” 

Forbes, so generally recognised as an autho- 
rity, has these opinions : — However these 
gigantic statues, and others of similar form,, 
in the caves in EUora and Salsette, may 
astonish a common observer, tbe man of taste 
looks in vain for proportion of form and ex- 
pression of countenance.” f *'I must not 
, omit tbe striking resemblance between these 
' excavations (Elepbanta, &c.) and tbe sculp- 
tured grottoes in Egypt,” ^e. “ I have often 

been struck with tbe idea that tiiere may be 
some affinity between tbe mountaim 

in Arabia and those caves.” :j: 

Tbe general character of tbe collectorate 
does not merit any distinctive notice. 

Tbe collectorates of Dharwab and Rut- 
NAGHERRY beloug to the ancient province of 
Bejapore, and tbe characteristics are too much 
identical with other portions of the Deccan to 
require a separate description. 

Attached to Bombay as a non -regulation 
district is that of Oolara. Tbis small terri- 
tory is a portion of tbe ancient province of 
' tbe Mysore, a country in tbe south of India, 
nearly surrounded by tbe Madras presidency. 
Tbe natives of this district are fond of plant- 
ing hedges with aloes, of tbe leaves of wbicb 
they make cordage. Tbe language of the 
people is tbe Canarese. 

The capital of tbe district, called by tbe 
same name, is noted as tbe birthplace of 
Hyder, father of tbe notorious Tippoo, whose 
name is so signal in Indian history. Tbe 
latter erected there a handsome monument to 
tbe former, and near it a mosque, or college 
of mouUabs, improperly called by most writers 
Mohammedan priests, as tbe Mohammedan 
religion bas no priesthood. These moullalis, 
or ministers, exercised considerable influence 
there — even beyond what they obtained in 
other parts of India. 

SoiNDE is a non-regulation province of tbe 
Bombay presidency: its conquest, after so 

* Indian Recreations ^ vol. L j>. 6. 
t Porties’ Oriental Memoirs, vol. i. p. 428. 
t Ibid, 
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severe a struggle, I>y Sir Charles Napier, 
gives an especial interest to it with the 
present generation. It is also a valuable 
province, both from its area and population. 

Its vicinity to the important province of 
Giyerat, and to the Punjaub, renders it of 
consequence.; through it properly lies the 
way from the Funjaub and Aighanistan to 
the sea. By way of Scinde from the west, 
direct and profitable commerce with Persia ; 
must be opened up from the Bombay presi- 
dency. Scinde was in ancient days only a 
province of Mooltan, before that once great 
dominion became itself a province of the 
Lahore government. It occupies both banks 
of the ^ Indus ; Mooltan and Affghanistan 
bound it on the north; Outch and the sea 
bound it upon the south; to the east ai-e 
Ajmeer, the Sandy Desert, and Outch ; and 
on the west it is contiguous to Beloochistan 
and the sea. 

Scinde lies along the plain of the Indus 
from the sea to Sungur. From the sea to 
Shikapore is called Lower Scinde ; from 
thence to Sungur,* Upper Scinde. East of 
the Indus the province is fiat from its most 
northern limits to the sea, with the trifling 
exception of a few low hills called the Gunjah. 
On the w^estern bank of the great river, the 
country is much diversified — mountain, vale, 
and undulated surface are comprised within 
it. The soil is various : in some places pro- 
ductive — in others poor; in most districts 
capable of high culture, and requiring care 
and improvement in nearly all. The climate 
is good, except wdiere marshy land creates 
miasma. In the months of June and July 
the thermometer ranges from 90° to 100°; 
but the air in northern Scinde is refreshed by 
cooling breezes from the west, so that the 
heat is seldom complained of by Europeans, 
even when the temperature ranges very high. 
About Hyderabad the climate is very agree- 
able, and ill August, when other portions of 
India suffer much from heat, that region is 
most balmy and agreeable to those who can 
endure a high temperature.' In no part of I 
India is the air on the whole purer than in 
Scinde. 

The productions of this province, notwith- 
standing the low state of cultivation, the 
poverty of the soil in some districts, and the 
necessity for artificial irrigation over a large 
area, are extremely various. Rice, ghee, hides, 
shark fins, potash, saltpetre, asafoetida, bdel- 
lium, madder, indigo, oleaginous seeds as 
fodder for animals, frankincense, musk, alum, 
and gums, are all exported in greater or 
smaller quantities to the neighbouring states. 
In the Bombay market the productions of 
* See page 27. 


Scinde are of great value, and constitute an 
important trade. 

During the reign of the Ameers, the coun- 
try retrogaded : that vile race plundered it, 
and discouraged in every way its progress. 
To the Brahmins these Mohammedan tyrants 
were tolerant, hut the lower castes they loaded 
with oppression. The mass of the population 
are Hindoos, Jats, and Beloochees— the ffrst- 
named of these being the oldest race of the 
present settlers, or, as some think, the abori- 
gines, The men of Scinde are not very tall, 
and seldom are of small stature; to the other 
Indians they are, in this respect, like the 
Spaniards among Europeans. They are well 
fomed and strong, much superior to the 
natives of India in the lower provinces of the 
three presidencies. They are very brown in 
complexion, with dark hair and brows. The 
females are both finely formed and featured; 
they are not secluded like the women of the 
south, hut are in this particular nearly as free 
as the Sikh ladies. 

The general r esemblance of Scinde to Egypt 
must strike every one ; a fertile plain bounded 
on the one side by mountains, and on the 
other by a desert ; a large river dividing it, 
which forms a delta as it approaches the sea, 
and periodically inundates the country — 
constitute a singular resemblance. The 
districts or sub-districfs into which Scinde 
is divided are Shikapore, Hyderabad, and 
Kurrachee. 

Hyderabau has been noticed in another 
page as remarkable for its peculiar situation, 
and its excellent climate. When treating on 
the climate of India generally, reasons were 
assigned for supposing that the locality was 
more favourable to health than any other in 
India. 

Shikapore is a district to the west of the 
Indus, lying between that river and Beloo- 
chistan ; it is the southern province of Scinde. 
Near to the Indus the soil is fertile; it be- 
comes sterile as it approaches towards Beloo- 
chistan. The inhabitants are Jats, with a 
large sprinkling of Beloochees, especially to 
the w^'est of the district; there are Hindoos 
scattered along the river portion. Formerly 
their reputation was very bad, and they 
continued the practice of Dacoitee and other 
delinquencies until the conquest of the British 
enforced order. The town of Shikapore 
stands in latitude 27 ^ 36' north, and longitude 
69° 18" east. The inhabitants are generally 
termed in Scinde Shikaporees ; they are 
Hindoos. The commerce of this city is con- 
siderable; and before the British occupation 
of tlie country there were many rich bankers 
there, and a considerable trade kept up with 
the Punjaub, Affghanistan, and Hajpootana. 
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From SMcapore to Turldstaa the -bankers of 

this city -were famons.* ^ 

Knrracbee has of late years become ex- 
ceedingly important— -its commerce being 
mpidl^L tbe increase. The estabbshment 

of^a fiir there was expected 
consequences, but they ^®Se 

Tbe commodities were various and valuable 
wliicb were brought tbitber but vendors 
ratber than buyers made it _ 

these occasions. Hotiyitbstanding Allure 
in this respect, its position is such asbo jus^ 

tify great expectations concerning ^ 

“4;erity, and its utility to India and to 
Britain. “ Kurrachee is a position of very 
Treat importance, whether reprded in a 
commercial, a political, or a military point of 
view. In a commercial point of view, it may 
be defined tbe gate of Central Asia, and is 
likely to become to India what Eiverpool is 
to England. It has been officially reported 

that accommodation exists for the reception 

within the harbour, at the name time, ot 1 
twenty ships of eight hundreAffins (and any 

number of smaller craft). The climate of 
Kurrachee is cool in proportion to its lati- 
tude- and under British auspices, the town 
must speedily become a most important 
place.”! It i® situated in latitude 24 61, 

longitude 67° 2'. _ a • 

Mr. -VV. P. Andrews, chairman ot the bcmue 
and Punjaub Railway, thus describes the port : 

The port is iirotected from the sea and bad 
weather by Miinorah, a bluff rocky headland, 
projecting'' south-eastward from the mainland, 
and leaving a space of about two miles be- 
tween the extreme point and the coast to the 
cast. The harbour is spacious, extending 
about five miles northward from Munorah 
Point, and about tb© same distance from tlie 
town, on tlie eastern shore, to the extreme 
point.” 

The great obstacle to commerce, ana also 
the use of the harbour for military pur- 
poses, is a bar at the mouth. This bar, ho\y- 
ever, admits at times of a depth of twenty-six 
feet 'of water, which allows vessels of con- 
siderable burden to come in, and also ships of 
war. Commodore Y oung, of the Indian navy, 
twice in the year 1854, took in the steam- 
fiigate Quee7i "in the night, and while the 
south-west monsoon prevailed. During the 
expedition to the Persian Gulf, consequent 
the Persian occnpation of Herat, Oom- 
liennie, of the Indian navy, was con- 
stantly in the harbour, conveying troops, and 
reported that the bar -water wus more than 
was indicated by the port-register. 

During the year 1855 the following ships, 

ElpMnstonc, 
t Thornton’s 
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Draught. 

18 ft. 6 m. 
15 ft. Oia. 

, 21 ft. 0 ill. 

. 21ft. 6 m. 
.16 ft. 8 m. 
.16 ft. 6 m. 
.19 ft. 6 m. 


17 ft. 10 in. 

, large steamer. 
. 16 ft. 3 in. 


among others, entered the harbour of Kur- 

rachee : — _ 

From London. Tons. 

Deo. 1. Marion 68^ 

Nov. 23. Norwood • 

Oct. 19. El Dorado ...... 841 . 

Sept. 24. James Gibb .... • old • 

Aug. 12. Marmion . . • • • • ' 

„ 6. Kenilworth . .... S83 , 

July 30. Granger . . . . . • ■ 878 . 

„ Sir James . . . . . . 040 . 

II 26. Alexander Wise . • • 295 . 

„ 2 . Saxon . . . . . . . . 526 . 

„ „ Tamar. ....... o56 . 

June 30. Semiramis . . . . . . , ■ 

„ 14. Agamemnon . . . . . 

Jacob, G.B., officiating 
commissioner for Scinde, reported, under 
date the 30th of April, 1856, that during 
the year 1854-5 vessels to the number of 
1086 of the burthen of 56,695 tons, entered 
the port of Scinde, thirty-nine of which, in- 
cluding steamers, were sqiiare-rigged, of a 
burthen of 13,841 tons. The number that 
i cleared outwards was 1103 vessels, hmthen 
68,194 tons, inclucfing square-ngged ships 

and steamers. ' 

These statements bear upon tbe commerce 
of India as well as upon the capabilities ot 
Kurrachee, but are necessary here to sliow 
the relative capacity and position of the pro- 
vince to which this section refers. ^ _ 

The court of directors of the East India 
Company commissioned a skilful engineer to 
examine how far the harbour was capable ot 
improvement. Lieutenant Grieve, of the 
Indian navy, was directed by the commis- 
sioner thus appointed to furnish detailed sur- 
veys The result was a report favourable to 
the iiarhour;— “ ‘It is satisfactory to mo_ to 
be able to state, at the outset, that 1 tliiiilc 
the objects which the court of directors have 
in view — namely, the deepening, or even the 
entire removal of the bar, and tbe geiioial 
improvement of tbe harbour of Kurraclice 
are not of doubtful execution ; but that, on 
the contrary, there is good reason to expect 
through the application of proper means, the 
accomplishment of both — and this at a mode- 
rate expense, when compared with what 4 
understand to he the almost national import- 
ance of a safe harbour at Kurrachee, capable 
of receiving and accommodating soa-going 
vessels of large tonnage ; ’ and ‘ that Kurrachee 
is capable of being made an excellent harbour, 
and that there are no very groat eiigineering 
or other physical difficulties to contend with 
in making it such.’ The court of directors 
have sent out an experienced harbour engi- 
neer to assist in carrying out the plans ot 
Mr. Walker. To that able and excellent 
officer. Captain 0. D. Camphcll, of the Indian 
navy, hcdoiigs the credit of having been the 
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first to take in on Ms own responsiMlity a 
large armed steamer into tlie liarbour of Knr- 
racliee.” , , . . ^'Colonel Turner instituted a 
series of very careful experiments by boring, 
and allowed most conclusively that there was 
not a particle of rock anyw’here on the bar; 
that the whole was composed, to considerable 
depth, of soft sand. The establishment of 
this fact of course removed one principal 
ground of the fear which mariners before 
had—of approaching or touching on the bar.’" 

It would appear that the harbour is prac- 
ticable, and that for commerce and travel the 
position is one of great consequence The 
pilgrims from the countries on our north-west 
border, ew rowjfe to Mecca and other holy 
cities, would supply traffic to the railway and 
steam flotilla, and increase the intercourse 
already established between Kurrachee and 
the ports of the Persian Gulf.” “ From the ' 
Sutlej to the Oxus, whoever wishes to com- 
W-unicate with any place beyond the sea must 
pass through Kurrachee. It occupies a posi- 
tion scarcely less favourable to commerce than 
that of Alexandria.” * 

The military importance of the port has 
been asserted in very strong terms by various 
.officers of high standing, and by civilians, 
whose official connection with government 
and military affairs qualified them to form an 
opinion. Of the harbour of Kurrachee I 
have always had the highest opinion.” f It 
can hardly be doubted that Kurrachee is 
destined to be the great arsenal of the Pune 
jaub and North -western India— -perhaps the 
emporium, and even the real capital, of Bri- 
tish India.”:]: Brigadier-general Parr, com- 
manding at Kurrachee, stated that, by the 
facilities afforded for rapid communication 
with Sueja and Mooltan, he hoped at no I 
distant date it would positively take less time 
to move a brigade from Southampton to the 
Punjaub than it would at pi^esent take to 
move the Kurrachee brigade from this camp 
to Mooltan ; in other words, you might have 
Southampton, instead of Kurrachee, the base 
of your operations for any campaigns in the 
Funjauh, or any countries beyond itr 

The question as to how far Kurrachee 
may afford a suitable port of debarkation for 
troops destined for the north-west provinces 
of India, whether under the government of 
Bomhay or Agra, and for the non -regulation 
provinces (attached to those governments) of 
Scinde and the Punjaub, or in case of opera- 
tions against Eastern Beloochistan and Aff- 

* Vide appendix to the reports of Colonel Jacob and of 
Mr. Balzell, collector of customs, regarding the trade of 
the province during the year 1855-6. 

t Sir Henry Pottinger. 

i Sir Justin Sheil. 
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ghanistau, is one of great concern to the Bri- 
tish government, and has obtained additional 
interest from the events of the revolt of 1857. 
During that period the government availed 
itself for the first time, on a scale of any mag- 
nitude, of this medium. The following is a 
list of vessels which sailed for Kurrachee with 
troops from the 14:th of July to the 15th of 


October, 1857 

' , No. of ' 

Sailed. Ship, Troops. 

July 14. Sir George Seymour . . . . . . 227 

„ 19. Eamilies . . . . . . ..... . 212 

„ 19. Castle Eden . . . . 234 

„ 21. Eoman Emperor. 193 

„ 21. Seringapatam 218 

21. Bombay . .......... . . 348 

,j 21. Albuera . . . . . . 227 

„ 21. Owen Glendower ........ 263 

Sept, 2. Alipore 208 

„ 24. Ireland, S.S. 301 

Oct. 3. Bahiana, S.S. 433 

„ 3. Austria, S.S. 718 

„ 15. Southampton, S.S. ....... 624 

TUOOPS BISPATOHEn BX THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 

Sailed. Ship. Men. 

Oct. 2. Sultan, S.S. 117 

„ l4. Dutchman, S.S. 122 


In connection with the rapid transmission 
of intelligence to and from India, the future 
of Kurrachee seems to promise much. During 
the rebellion of the Bengal sepoys, the want 
of a rapid medium of imparting and receiving 
news and official communications was severely 
felt. Those who are sanguine of the prospects 
of Kurrachee dwell much on this point. Mr. 
Andrews, already quoted, thus argues : — To 
be the nearest point to Europe of all our 
Indian possessions is important in many points 
of view, but more especially with reference 
to -the Euphrates valley route,’ and every 
remark relative to the direct communication 
of Kurrachee is equally, if not more applic- 
able, to that with Bnssorah, as materially re- 
ducing the sea voyage from India. The 
electric wire will soon connect Kurrachee 
with the Punjaub; and wiien the proposed 
telegraph communication is established with 
Europe, whether it be by the Persian Gulf or 
the Red Sea, or, as it ought to be, by both 
routes, the advantage will be great, of being 
the medium of disseminating the political and 
commercial intelligenoe of Europe to the most 
distant parts of our Indian possessions, and 
giving in exchange the most recent events in 
India and Central Asia. Hitherto beyond 
the pale of the electric chain that spans the 
empire, Kurrachee is destined, ere long, to 
become the chief seat of the telegraph in 
India.” 

Sir Henry Pottinger, so famous in the civil 
and military administration of India, regarded 
Kurrachee as the point between India and 
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Europe fee best adepted for a port of com- 

municatioB. • 

Tke facilities for tlie navigation ot tlie 
Indus enter into tlie discussion p connection 
wife this port. The difficndties in the way of 
making fee Indus navigable are great, bir 
Henry Pottinger pronounced it so, after g 
ing much attention to the matter under ^ 
most favourable opportunities-^ ^ ® 
which he prepared for the f ® 

East India Company were, 
lost. In conveying at a later ^ 

court Ms views of tiie advantages o 

r.“ .port, ."i t 

enternrise afforded in the valley of fee Indus, 
observed “ I had a very complete journal 
all the events and circumstances attending 
the first mission to Scinde in 1809, in which 
the dangers and difficulties of the 
of the lower delta of the Indus were fully de- 
scribed, and exactly taffied with what have 
now been brought forward. My journal _and 
all my notes and papers were destroyed on 
the breaking out of fee war m 

fee residency at Poonah was burned by the 

Mahratta army; What I now state may he 
so far satisfactory, perhaps to fee directors 
as showing the views which were early forced 
on me with regard to the important question 
now under discussion.’ * ■ . ,i 

The advantage of a line of_ railway in tne 
direction specified would be important m a 
military point of view, whatever might he its 
commercial value. Mr. Frere, the govern- 
ment commissioner, has used very conclusive 
arguments on the snbj'ect:-— “The practical 
value of the railway was to increase the avail- 
able power of every ship, and of every man 
employed in military and naval operations. 
In reference to the Punjaub, the capacity of 
moving troops to a given point was ot immense 
importance. If they looked at fee map they 
would see that they had a mountainous range, 
between which and our possessions fee Indus 
formed a natural boundary, and fee company 
proposed to make a line , along its level plains. 
In a military point of view the advantage 
would he this, feat if the Khyher Pass should 
he closed to our forces, they could be moved 
rapidity to fee Bolan Pass, and in either 
case the enemy would he taken in flank or in 
the rear. In the meantime the Euphrates 
Valley Railway would give them the wm- 
mand of the sea -board of the Persian Gulf, 
and not only this, hut fee completion of feat 
railway would practically make Chatham 
to any point of action in fee Persian 
territory than any military force which could 
he brought to bear upon it from Central Asia. 

the Eight Hon. Sir Henry Pot- 


Whatever may he fee effects, military or 
commercial, of the Sciiffie Railway in connec- 
tion with feat of the Punjaub, the improve- 
ment of the KuiTachee harbour may he made 
of vast use to India and to England irrespec- 
tive of it. A Scinde paper, pnHialied at tlie 

close of 1857, contained the following 

The camel train has comnieBcea its work : 

eight hundred camels are laid on _the line 
from Kurraehee to Rohree, and it is hoped 
feat within another fortnight the line to 
Mooltan will be completed. Tw’enty camels 
are stationed at each chowkee, and each 
camel carries a load of four maunds or three 
hundred and tw^enty pounds. A rather novel 
proposition has been made by Moorad Khan, 
contractor at this station. He engages to 
convey the regiments expected ii oni l^ngiftiid. 
at Kurraehee, to Mooltan in tivelve days. 

He proposes to lay a dawk ot one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty camels, at each of 
twenty-five chowkies, at intervals on the 
road. Two soldiers with arms, accoutre- 
ments, and ammunition, wife water, will ioim 
fee load for one camel, to proceed to the 
first halting -place, where fresh camels will 
carry them on to the next stgge, and so on. 
The first lot of camels wifl return at night, 
and next dav a fresh batch, of soldiers Viill 
proceed ; thus fee whole of t^ie regiments 
will be in advance together, in batches oi 
three hundred each. The men on each 
camel will he provided with a cajaw'ah, made 
quite convenient for them to lie down on. 
The contractor will only require government 
to supply biscuits and grog, he guaranteeing 
a regular and good supply of mutton, eggs, 
poultry, milk, butter, &c., fee whole of the 
way. ' Tills we consider a much better plan 
than keeping up a large establishment of 
camels, with fee delay of moving up troops 
by regular marches, the attendant casualties, 
&c. All this will ho obviated by a fair remu- 
ncration to the contractor, who stands all 

^^^The Indus also, wrhatever the difficulties of 
its navigation for commercial purposes, can be 
made available for military objects, the 
following extract, taken, at the close of 
f?om the Scinde Kossid will shpw:— Tli^ 
steamers Planet, Napier^ and AsBfjria^ with 
the flats JUtheTSCi/ and JSitocTiSj have been 
ordered down from the Persian Gulf, and are 
expected here daily. The Indus, undergoing 
repairs at Gizree, will he ready for w^ork 
again at the end of next week. There wnll 
be no delay noiv in launcliing tbe first^^of fh® 
new steamers at Keamaree, as the of 

the Wmd has brought up from Bombay all 
the wmod-work required in this operation, 
and ere long w'e may hope tQ see hci anoat* 
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Witli tliese valiia'bie acquisitions to tlie exist- 
ing defective flotilla on the rivei*, the naval 
authorities will he able to render invaluable 
service in the conveyance of troops and 
stores up the country. With this fleet, and 
the camel train, organised so efficiently by 
Colonel Hiitt, we ought to be in a position to 
dispatch some thousands of soldiers for the 
relief of the upper provinces, in a shorter 
space of time than can possibly be done from 
the Calcutta side ; and we think the public 
will agree with us in saying, that it is very 
much to be regretted that the home authorities 
did not order the greater portion of the re- 
inforcements now on their way out, to dis- 
embark at Kurrachee rather than in Bengal. 
Had this been done, the present rebellion 
would have been entirely suppressed much 
earlier than it can possibly be by the ar- 
rangements already made in England for our 
succour,” 

Finally, in reference to these views of Indian 
authorities in reference to this new emporium 
of commerce, and position of political resource, 
the Calcutta Englishmanj so well qualified to 
offer an opinion, may be consulted : — Kur- 
rachee, situated at the mouth of the Indus, is 
fast advancing in prosperity, and into notice 
as a seaport ; it will probably soon be Imowm 
as the first in the empire, being superior to 
Calcutta, Madras, or even Bombay. In a 
commodious harbour, and safe anchorage, it 
will become a depot for the commerce (export 
and import) of all Northern India and Scinde 
with Europe.” 

The modes of opening up communication 
through Scinde affect also the commerce and 
military arrangements of the Punjaub ; but 
serious discussions exist as to whether the 
railway system or the river navigation is the 
better mode of accomplishing the object. 
T/?o different schemes, based upon different 
views, on this subject at present occupy the 
attention of practical men, the East India 
Company, and the government. One party 
proposes a railway of more than one hundred 
miles from Kurrachee to Kotree, on the Indus, 
so as to render unnecessary the circuitous 
route of the river through the delta. At 
Kotree the goods and passengers brought by 
the train are to be embarked on the Indus, 
and borne by steamers to Mooltan : another 
railway is to be constructed thence to Lahore. 
Originally it was suppose! that a canal should 
connect Kurrachee (or rather Gizreebunder, 
which is very near it) wdth Kotree. For this 
plan the East India Company guarantee five 
per cent, to the investors. Upon this gua- 
rantee, however, the following critique has 
been made in a letter to Lord Palmerston by 
]Mr. S. H. Clarke, who has been for many 


years a merchant in Scinde and the Punjaub : — 

It would be impossible for any government 
to ensure to the persons embarking in a rail- 
way, or any other speculation, the receipt of 
a specific dividend, without contracting obli- 
gations to an indefinite amount. If the 
scheme does not pay, the loss must be sus- 
tained by some party or other, and that party 
is the government, until the limit of five per 
cent has been reached. But if the loss is 
more than five per cent., not only may the 
whole of the guaranteed interest be swallowed 
up, but the company may be gradually run 
into debt, which debt, if contracted, the 
shareholders must necessarily pay. I believe 
that the misconceptions which have existed 
as to the nature of the East India Company’s 
guarantee have had this mischievous effect, 
that they have taken away that inducement 
which would otherwise have existed to inves- 
tigate the intrinsic merits of any of these 
guaranteed projects before embarking in 
them — the shareholder resting on the convic- 
tion that he w^as sure of a five per cent, 
return upon his money, however worthless 
and disastrous the enterprise might be.” 

In favour of the united river and railway 
scheme, comprising the Punjaub as well as 
Bciude, the following eminent authorities are 
pledged, irrespective of those already quoted 
as approving of some railway and nver com- 
munications being speedily opened up through 
these provinces : — 

/‘The railroad and the steamers may be 
said, with truth, to be the crying wants of the 
Punjaub.”* 

“ ^Tiat a glorious thing it would have 
been, had the Euphrates Valley Pailway and 
the Scinde and Punjanb Railway been accom- 
plished facts at the time of the present 
insurrection !” t 

“ It is sufficient to say that the Punjaub 
section will, in a military and political point 
of view, be of more consequence than perhaps 
any other part of the railway. Following 
generally the line of the present Grand Trunk 
Road, it will hind together the series of first- 
class military stations held by the very flower 
of the army, European and native. It will 
connect the whole of these with the most 
salient point (Peshawur) of the most impor- 
tant of the several frontiers, by which the 
British Empire in the East is bounded. It 
will render the whole power of the empire 
capable of being rapidly concentrated and 
brought to bear upon a spot of vital conse- 
quence to the politics of Central Asia and of 
the countries bordering upon Eiirope. Fur- 
ther, in a commercial point of view, the 

* Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub. 

f Lahore Chrojticief August, 1857, 
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Ptmiaiil} section -will command a portion of Pi 
the commerce bet-ween India and Oentrai ca 

Asia ” * 

Tie survey of the country from Lahore to ii 
Peshawur has been recommended by the a 
government of India, and authorised by the re 
East India Company, and execution _en- w 
trusted to the engineering staff of the Scmde re 

^'Not^thstanding such hi^ auAority, and q 
the guarantee given by the East India Com- g 
panf above referred to, it is maintained by tt 
other persons of authority that the scheme o 

can never answer the ends proposed. Ihe ai 

railway from Kurrachee to Kotree, or to 
Hyderabad, must be carried, it is maintained, m 

tbrougli a comparatively barren track, wnicn n 

would itself afford no means of snppmt ; and h' 
when vessels come down from the runjatib b 

to the point where the rail meets the river, ti 

it would be nnremnnerative to unload and s: 
consign the cargo to the more expensive con- r 
veyance of the rail. By those who ^advocate t 
this scheme, a company haa been formed to ? 
navigate the Indus and its confluents by 
steamers and barges adapted to the depth J 
and character of the streams. The autho- ' 
rities who maintain this view affirm that it 
will be long before Northern and Western 
India will be in a condition to support rail- 
ways, and if ever it he, it must arise from the 
increased wealth and commercial power and 
r 6 C|uirements fostered by the more adeq^uate 
navigation of the great rivers. 

Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, late Com- 
mander of the Indian navy; Captain Woodley, 
one of the most experienced captains of river 
steam -vessels in the Indian service; the late 
chief engineers of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay; Messrs. Boulton and W^att; Mr. Hair- 
hairn of Manchester; Mr. Penn, Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Summers, Mr. White, shipbuilder, of 
Cowes ; Mr. Steele, shipbuilder, of Greenock; 
Captain Hall, G.B., late of the Nemesis, one of 
of the most distinguished officers in the Eng- 
lish navy; Captain Hoseason, whose talents 
and scientific attainments are weU known in 
professional circles ; Captain Cotton, brother 
of the celebrated Brigadier Cotton of Pesha- 
wr, and of the equally distinguished Colonel 
Cotton, chief engineer of Madras; Lieutenant 
Wood, of the Indian navy, who surveyed the 
Indus, and organised the navigation of that 
river as it is now conducted under the govern- 
jnent; — are authorities in favour of the Indus 
navigation scheme to the exclusion of the 
Scinde railways. 

There is thus not only a wide field for 
action, but also for discussion, as to which 
will best suit the wants of Scinde, the 
Report of Punjaub Govenuneiit on Railways. 


Puniauh. and Western India. Both projects 

can hardly exist long together; and as the 

railway system is patronised by the East 
India Company, it is certain to be tried. In 
a chapter on the commerce of India, ^ the 
report of the commissioners of the Punjaub 
will be given, which will probably satisfy the 
reader as to the commercial value of the 
respective schemes. In this place it is only 
appropriate to notice it as it regards the 
geography and topographical relations of 
the countries in question, and of the port 
of Kurrachee in relation to Scinde, the Indus, 

and the countries above them. 

Scinde is not so rich in ancient remains as 
I many other parts of India. One of the most 
interesting is the ancient city of Brahminabad. 
Mr.Bellasis has investigated the ruins, and 
brought to light various objects of value to 
the antiquarian and historian. The city is 
situated about fifty miles east of the Indus, 
near the hank of what then miwt have been 
the principal channel when it debouched 
at Luckput, and which now forms^ the Eastern 
Nurra, with its dry channel, and its strings of 
lakes, or dhnnds. About the eighth century 
of our era, if we are to credit the ancient 
: histories of Scinde, Brahminabad was large 
t and flourishing. Ho histories written ^since 
. the ninth century refer to it as an existing 
3 city, whence it is inferred that about one 
i thousand years ago it was destroyed by 
3 an earthquake — no uncommon catastrophe m 
Indian cities, and Scinde has suffered ex- 
~ tensively from such convulsions of nature. Ho 
portion of the city was swallowed up, and its 
r ruins can he easily traced. A wall surrounds 
e it, which is provided with gates at certain 

- distances. This circumvallation is about 

- four miles in extent, and probably encloBed a 
population of one hundred thousand persons, 

.f which is far below the amount that the old 
: ; historians assign to it. The walls and houses 
ff are composed of well-made brick, and the 
building was well executed. Skeletons are 
^s found scattered in the ruins, as if the disaster 
n came suddenly, leaving the people no oppor- 
jr tunity of escape. Glass and glazed earthen- 
ware were in use among the inhabitants, and 
el their vessels of these materials were formed 
at upon Greek models, and are exquisitely ele- 
le gant. Carvings in cornelian and ivory, and 
at glass enamels, elegantly executed, have been 
a- discovered. It has been observed, as a sin- 
us gular circumstance, that the art of dyeing the 
he onyx 'was known to the dwellers in Brahmin- 
abad one thousand years ago, as it is practised 
hr in Germany at the present day, by boiling in 
cb oil, and then heating. This art was also 
he known in India proper, hut has been long 
/lost. Exquisite productions in ivory — toys, 
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cups, and inlaid ornamental work~hav also 
been found, similar in style of execution to 
tbe inlaying for which Bombay is so famous. 
Sets of ivory chessmen were among these 
delicate manufactures^ similar in all respects 
to those now in use— confirming the opinion 
-entertained by some Indian antiquaries,*' that 
the game was known in India from very 
remote times. There is now proof that chess 
was a favourite amusement among the na- i 
tions of India, not only when Europe was 
buried in the darkness of the early portion of 
the middle ages, but long before Christianity 
shed its light upon western lands. 

Scinde and portions of Beloochistan are, 
like Egypt, almost without rain. That this 
was not formei'ly a condition of the climate of 
Scinde Mr. Bellasis thinks proven by the 
condition of the bricks in Brahminaba^ and 
other ruined cities in the same neighbour- 
hood ; for it is remarkable that in rainless 
countries clay is seldom baked, the dryness 
of the atmosphere rendering that process 
unnecessary. In the ruined cities near the 
Indus the bricks were invariably baked, 
affording presumptive evidence that the cli- 
mate eleven hundred years ago was not what 
it is now ; indeed, there must have been some 
considerable alterations to cause the river to 
abandon its course, and form for itself another 
fifty miles distant. Whether or not the meteor- 
ological inductions of the learned antiquary 
be correct, it is at least certain that he has 
started an interesting inquiry, and supplied 
data to guide it. 

It is supposed that the vestiges of for- 
mer generations discovered in the ruins of 
Brahminabad will throw light upon the in- 
terval between the Greek and Mohammedan 
periods of Indian history, aiding in filling up 
the historical gap which stiH exists, f One 
of the practical advantages at the present 
day of these antiquarian speculations has been 
the suggestion that by planting trees, and » by 
cultivation, forced by irrigation, the climate 
of Scinde may be influenced so as to procure 
frequent rain. J 

It must not be supposed by the reader that 
Scinde is entirely without rain ; it occasionally 
falls, and sometimes in furious storms, which 
smite the earth like a deluge. On a former 
page, when referring to the rainy seasons of 
India, notice was taken of such rain -falls in 
Scinde. The last signal instance of the kind 
occurred in 1851, during the months of July 
and August ; there had been none other such 
for thirty years previously. The phenomena 
attending this exceptional season were re- 

* Sir William Jones. 

t General Woodburn. 

j The Bombay Times, March, 1856. 


markable. ‘ Reports were made to the com- 
missioner of Scinde concerning them, by whom 
they were communicated to the Bombay Geo - 
graphical Society. One of the assistant col- 
lectors, while visiting the country between 
Ghorabbarree and Kotree, near Hyderabad, 
observed that, although a steady wind blew 
from the south-west, the clouds invariably 
came from the east and north-east, and passed 
over the level eountry with a gyratory motion 
to the south-east, apparently turning off to- 
wards the latter direction by the western 
hills. When the wind blew only from the north, 
there was a cessation of rain. The effect on 
the delta of the Indus was to destroy cultiva- 
tion by the sudden and overwhelming rise of 
the river and the subsequent rains. The 
assistant commissioner had every reason to 
apprehend that, by the rising of the Oochta 
and Lewara Rivers, the low-lying town of 
Ghorabbarree would be entirely swept away.’* 
In Kurrachee such effect was produced on 
many houses by the torrent of the Latee. 
The better class of the houses in Scinde have 
substantial stone foundations ; the frames are 
of the bahool, or even better wood ; and to 
support a coating of prepared mud, with which 
they are covered, the short wood of the 
country, either tamarisk or mangrove, is 
made use of as lathes are in houses of English 
construction. The roofs are flat, and are pro - 
tected with mud only.f From the 10th of 
July tO' the 4th of August 9*99 inches of rain 
fell at Kotree (where a register was kept), 
whereas the usual fall of rain for the whole 
season at Hyderabad is about two inches. J 

In many portions of Scinde good water for 
drinking is scarce; the village wells often 
yield an inadequate supply ; and where there 
is no cultivation or jungle, the small quantity 
of rain that falls is insufficient to yield a 
supply for any length of time. This is one 
cause of the limited population of large dis- 
tricts. 

Among what may be termed the phenomena 
of the climate of Scinde is a peculiarity referred 
to frequently by the people — that rain falls, at 
all events in Upper Scinde, in cycles of years, 
so that there are series of dry years and of 
rainy years of from forty to fifty in each 
series. The natives declare that thirty years 
ago rain fell every year during the hot season, 
and they foretell that a similar series of years, 
having their rainy months, is about to com- 
mence. There is abundant evidence in the 
remains of old bunds, and the marks of culti- 
vation along the western frontier, that the 
river streams at onetime afforded a much larger 

* G. Elander, assistant to collector for land clearances. 

f H. B. EEis, assistant commisaioner. 

j: d; Craig, assistant civil surgeon. 
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supply of water tlian tliey have done of late. 
The deputy -collector of Sewan informed Mr. 
Ellis, the assistant-commissioner of Scinde, at 
the close of 1851, that it was his impression 
from his own observation, and what he had 
heard from the inhabitants, that^ such cycles 
of rainy seasons were characteristics or the 
climate of Scinde. 

Reference has been made on former pages 
to the frequency of earthquakes in India, and 
in Scinde in particular. On the frontier or 
Upper Scinde, in 1852, a disastrous instance 
of such a natural convulsion occurred. On 
the 24:th of January, Kaliiin, the chief town 
of the Murrees, was totally destroyed. Ihe 
people of Outchee state that every three 
or four years shocks are felt in the Murree 
hills. In a report made to the Right Hon. 
Lord Viscount Falkland, a list of earthquakes 
for the year 1851 was officially drawn up : 

Unuary^ i7.-A slight shoch felt at many places m the 
Punjauh. 

2.— At Pooljee, near Sewan. 
mrmry 4.— At Lahore and Wazeerahad. ^ _ 

Afril 19.— Three shocks felt at Gwadir, in Mekran; 
several houses destroyed, 


Jpil 22 and 27.— Earthquakes felt at Oothul and at 
Syaree, in Sup-Beila. . _ 

13 .— Beloochistan ; at Shalipore, m Gutchee-, 
at the foot of the Muii‘ee Mils. 

These statistics were communicated by 
Alaior John Jacob, C.B. In his letter an 
inciosure from Lieutenant Merewether, of the, 
Scinde horse, an officer who greatly distin- 
guished himself in the command of irregular 
cavalry, ahbrded more detailed information. 
That officer affirmed that the earthquake of 
the 9th of February, 1852, extended to Gun - 
dava, Dadur, Lakree, Podyee, and Chuttur. 
About four oMlock in the morning, at the 
appearance of the false dawn, the first beav- 
ings of the earth gave indications of tbe 
approaching catastrophe. Successive shocks 
threw the people of the whole neighbouring 
hill country into consternation, and consigned 
numbers, besides cattle and houses, to a com- 
mon burial. 

In any speculationB which Englishmen in- 
dulge as to the cultivation and civilisation of 
Scinde, Beloochistan, and the Piinjaub, account 
must be taken of the peculiar natural laws to 
which these regions are subjected. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


CEYLON .-geology— PRODUCTIONS-BOPULATION—BELIGION—LITERATIJEE— CHIEF TOWNS. 


Gif the second page a general view of Ceylon | 
was given, and it was then intimated that a 
more detailed description would appear in its 
appropriate place. 

The island is situated between 5*^ 56' and 
9° 50' north latitude, and 80^ and 82° east 
longitude. From its shape and position, it 
has been' called a pearl on the brow of the 
Indian continent.” The Buperficial area is 
about two thousand four hundred square 
miles. It is bounded on the north-east by 
the G-ulf of Manaar, by which it is separated 
from the mainland ; its other limit is the 
Indian Ocean. \ 

The sea -shore presents more diversity of 
scenery in proportion than the continent. In 
many places it is marked by bare and bold 
rocks, which are for the most part pictu- 
resque; generally the shores are wooded, 
especially with the cocoa-nut tree, and the 
scenes presented are characterised by rich 
oriental beauty. The interior is mountainous, 
the elevations ranging from' six to eight thou- 
sand feet. The mountains form a sort of 
natural circular defence, of which the natives 
frequently availed themselves to resist foreign 
aggression. Primeval forests clothe the moiin 


tains, with few exceptions, to their summits. 
The cinnamon laurel, the coffee shrub, and 
other useful and agreeable trees and shrubs, 
flourish in or near these forests on spots where 
the situation favours their growth. 

The geological chaTacter of the island is 
almost uniform, being, with little exception, 
constituted of primitive rock. The exceptions 
consist of new formations, and are to be 
found in a few places on tbe shore. The 
varieties of primitive rock arc numerous. 
Dolomite, quartz, and hornblende, are often 
met with, but granite greatly predominates. 
This rock, with gneiss, is found in such 
varieties as to test severely the skill of the 
geologist in classification. Grey -coloured 
granite, fine-grained, is sometimes found. A 
clergyman well acquainted with the geology 
of the island says, — I have seen very beau- 
tiful specimens from the sea-shore in the 
vicinity of Trincomalee, in which the quartz 
is of a grey or blackish coloured I'ock-crystal, 
and the felspar of a vivid fleshy hue.” In 
the Eandian provinces gneiss and sienite are 
found ; the former is considered very beau - 
tiful, formed of quartz and white felspar, with 
/black mica, and a multitude of garnets of a 
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pale colour. Horii^^ and greenstone 
abound in tbe mountains ; the first is seldom 
seen in massive form, nor are the dolomite 
and quarts. Dolomite is to be met with as 
frequently as granite in great variety, '^gene- 
rally crystaline, and of a pure white colour; 
and very frequently it is formed of rhombs, 
which a blow of a hammer separates with 
facility.” Embedded and in veins it is found 
ill the neighbourhood of Kandy, and in the 
lower hills in other districts. In the vicinity 
of Trincomalee there is a remarkable hill, 
formed of quarta. Sandstone exists all along 
the coast— -sometimes of a dun colour, and 
more frequently of a dull yellow. In the 
north the limestone formation* prevails; it 
contains multitudes of shells, generally of a 
drab or grey colour. When this rock is 
broken the fracture is conchoidal. 

The minerals of Ceylon are chiefly iron and 
manganese ; others are obtained in scanty 
proportions. Iron exists all over the island 
in one or other of its forms — bog iron, mag- 
netic, red hematite, pyrites, specular iron, or 
blue phosphate. No large vein of iron ore 
has as yet been discovered. " Black oxide of 
manganese occurs scattered and imbedded in 
gigantic rocks in small quantities, but at so 
great a distance inland, that the carriage 
would be too expensive to admit of a profit- 
able export trade. It is very remarkable that 
no other metals have as yet been discovered 
in a country where the nature of the rock 
would indicate their existence. However, 
although some authors have asserted that 
gold and mercury are found native in Ceylon, 
such we believe to be most incorrect, and we 
have never heard that either lead, copper, or 
tin, has as yet been discovered. 

" Lanka-diva* abounds in every variety of 
the quartz family— hyalite, chalcedony, iron 
flint, and rock-crystal, which latter is found 
crystalised and massive in great quantities, 
and of a variety of colours. This is made 
use of by the Cingalese, who form lenses for 
spectacles from it, and employ it for statuary 
and ornamental purposes. Bose quartz, 
phrase, amethyst, and cat’s eye, are also 
abundant. The Ceylon cat’s eye is the most 
valuable in existence, and is much more prized 
there than in Europe. Topaz and schorl are 
also found in Ceylon ; the former is commonly 
of a yellowish or bluish white colour, hut 
perfect crystals of it are very rarely to he met 
wdth. Common schorl occurs very plentifully 
ill granitic rocks, and in some places it is 
mixed with felspar and quartz; tourmalin is 
occasionally to be met with, but of a very in- 
ferior description, and these are either of 
red, green, or honey colour. 

* The native name for Ceylon. 


" In the granitic rock garnet^ cinnamon stone, 
and pyrope abound, and the common garnet 
is found diffused in gneiss through the whole 
island ; the crystals, however, are diminutive 
and ill-defined. The precious garnet occurs 
in hornblende rock in the neighbourhood of 
Trincomalee, but of an inferior description. 
Cinnamon stone has heretofore been exclu- 
sively found in Ceylon, where it is very ahim- 
dant, although confined to particular districts, 
and is principally met with in Matura. It is 
found in very large masses of many pounds in 
weight, and small pieces of irregular form in 
the granitic alluvial. The zircon, called by 
the Cingalese ' Matura diamond,’ which is 
found in the island, is considered to be the 
best in the woidd ; besides zircon and hya- 
cinth there is another species in Ceylon, which 
is opaque, uncrystalised, and massive. Zircon 
is found both of yellow^, green, red, and light 
grey colours, which the native merchants dis- 
pose of respectively for topaz, tourmalin, 
rubies, and diamonds. Ceylon has for a con- 
siderable period been renowned for its rubies, 
of which there are four species — namely, sap- 
phire, spinell, chrysoheryl, and corundum, 
which are found in granitic rock. The prin- 
cipal varieties of sapphires— such as red, 
purple, yello'w, blue, wdiite, and star stone — 
are met with, sometimes of large size, and in 
perfection, at Matura, Saffragam, and other 
places. The purple, or oriental amethyst, is 
rare, and the green still more so. Spinell is 
very rare, and is occasionally met with in the 
: clay -iron ore in the Kandian provinces, where 
gneiss is abundant. Chrysoheryl is peculiarly 
rare, and is said generally to come from Saf- 
fragam. Corundum is very plentiful at a 
place called Battagammana, where it is found 
on the banks of a small river called Agiri 
Kandura ; it is of a brownish colour, and is in 
the form of large six-sided prisms. 

" In the family of felspar Ceylon produces 
tablespar, Labrador stone, adularia, glassy 
felspar, compact felspar, and common felspar. 
The Labrador stone is found at Trincomalee, 
and adularia is plentiful in Kandy. Common 
bornblende is abundant, and glassy trem elite 
and pitch stone occur in the neighbourhood 
of Trincomalee. Mica, forming a component 
part of granite and gneiss, is very plentiful, 
and frequently is found enclosed in these 
rocks, where it occurs in very extensive 
flakes, which the Cingalese employ for orna- 
mental purposes. Green earth is rather un- 
common, but is found in Lower Ouva of 
a green and pea-green colour. At Galle 
and Trincomalee common chlorite is found 
scattered through quartz. Talc, doh unite, 
carbonate of magnesia, and native carbonate 
of magnesia, are occasionally discovered^ 
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Sulpliur and graphite also occw— the former 
rarely, but the latter' is abmidaut in Saffragam. 
Nitrate of lime and nitre are very common 
and the nitre caves appear to be formed oi 
carbonate of lime and felspar. . .i. 

Salt lakes exist to a large extent in the 
district called Megampattoo, on the sea-shore, 
and which in all probability are supplied from 
the sea, as the saline contents of both prove 
to be of a similar natnre. 

All the soils of the island appear to have 
originated from decomposed ^ granite rock, 
gneiss, or clay-iron stone, and in the majority 
of cases quartz is the largest, and frequently 
nearly the sole ingredient. It is very re- 
markable that the natural soils of Lanka-diva 
do not contain more than between one and 
three per cent, of vegetable substance, which 
may be attributed to the rapid decomposition, 
occasioned by a high degree of temperature, 
and heavy falls of rain. The most abundant 
crops are produced in the dark brown loam, 
which is formed from decomposed granite and 
gneiss, or in reddish loam, which is formed 
from Kabook stone, or clay-iron stone. The 
soils which have been found to produce infe- 
rior crops are those in which a large propor- 
tion of quartz is contained. The soil derived 
from clay -iron stone is of a reddish brown 
colour, and has the property of retaining 
water for a very long time, to which may he 
attributed its productive quality. To the 
practical and scientific agriculturist Lanka- 
diva affords abundant opportunity for expe- 
riment and investigation where the soil is in 
a state of nature, and unimproved by the ad- 
mixture of any description of manure.”’*^ 

Ceylon is very favourably situated as to its 
water supply, a most important condition to 
the prosperity of a tropical country. The 
streams flowing from the higher grounds are 
numerous and pure, and in most parts of the 
island excellent springs supply the people. 
The remains of tanks and reservoirs are fre- 
quently traced, and on a vast scale, showing 
that the whole island at a very remote period 
was brought under high cultivation. So stu- 
pendous were those formations for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, that it has been observed I 
of them by a competent anthority, they were I 
hardly surpassed by the kindred wonders of ‘ 
Egypt,” The British government has ne- 
glected to restore these great works, although 
it must he obvious that the soil might be 
made vastly more productive, that many ages 
past the popxilation was many fold what it is 
now, and the wealth of the island propor- 
tionate. Sir Thomas Maitland, half a century 
since, proposed the restoration of the tanks. 
^'Giant’s Tank,” at Oattoe Kare, w^as espe- 
* Cei/lon and the Gingale&e, 
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daily made the subject of this recommenda- 
tion but the estimated cost was £2o,000, and 
the time required to bring it back to some- 
thing like its former efficiency was three 
years. These estimates were probably erro- 
neous, hut they were sufficient to deter the 
o*overnment from the undertaking. Some 
fdea may he formed of the magnitude of 
that ancient work from the fact that villages 
have been formed within iU whose 

inhabitants have made several other tanks to 
irrigate their fields. Sir Emerson Tennant 
instituted inquirieB, and urged the supreme 
government to undertake the matter, on the 
ground that it was '‘certain to repay the 
revenue the whole, and more than the whole, 
of the expenditure.” ; 

The productions of Ceylon may be interred 
jfirom its geological character, climate, and 
amount of irrigation. Its most characteristic 
production is lemon -grass, which is so called 
by the English because it exudes a powerful 
smell of lemon. The natives call it Lanka- 
diva, and the botanical name is And^^o^^ogon 
schenanthuB, It is excellent pasture for but- 
faloes, aud yields an essential oil, which would 
prove an exquisite perfume. ^This grass 
grows on all the Randian hills j its smell and 
taste are refreshing, unless too frequently 
used. 

The vegetables of Europe do not grow 
well, except in Rewera EHia, but the indige- 
nous vegetables are luxuriant — such as sweet 
potatoes, yams, occus, bringals, &c. 

The chief cultivation is rice. The paddy 
fields are the grand reliance of the Cingalese 
husbandman. The mode of sowing and till- 
ing is much the same as throughout the East 
generally. The plough is drawn by oxen or 
bnffiiloes, which also tread out the corn. The 
superstition of the people causes in various 
ways much loss to the agriciilturist, especially 
loss of time. Some of the ceremonies con- 
nected with the harvest are eminently absurd. 
“ The treading out of the paddy is performed 
upon a hard floor, prepared for the purpose 
by heating the clay; before the natives begin 
the work, however, a mystic rite and incanta- 
tion are observed by the owner of the paddy, 
in the expectation of preserving the produce 
from the evil spirits. The ceremony is per- 
formed by describing three circles, one within 
the other, on the centre of the floor, with the 
ashes of wood, which the owner scatters from 
a large leaf ; the circles are equally quartered 
by a cross, the four points of which are ter- 
I minated by a character resembling a written 
letter M; within the inner circle the owner 
lays some paddynstraw, upon which he places 
a few pieces of quartz and a small piece of the 
kohomba-tree, the whole of which he covers 
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over witli paddy -straw ; he then walhs round 
the cahalistic figure three times, and stops at 
one of the ends, salaams three times with up- 
raised hands, and finally prostrates himself 
upon the earth, all the time repeating incan- 
tations. this ceremony has been com- 

pleted, the paddy is piled upon the concentric 
circles, and the buffaloes are immediately after 
urged to the task of treading the corn.” 
Wheat and maize are also grown. 

Coffee is indigenous to the island (Ghjfea 
AraMca). The natives have used the decoc- 
tion of the berry as long as anything definite 
in Cingalese history can be traced. The 
coffee now grown in the island is, however, 
generally supposed to be an importation from 
Java, where it was obtained from Mocha. 
The wild coffee of Ceylon is very inferior. 
The appearance of the cultivation is most 
pleasing. The bushes in the flowering sea- 
son are covered with silvery blossoms, which 
contrast finely with the deep green leaves. 
When the shrubs are in fruit, the appearance 
is also striking, the berries, when ripened, 
being of a deep red colour, harmonise with 
the foliage. The ordinary appearance of a coffee 
plantation is that of an extensive garden of 
evergreens, with occasional forest trees among 
them, which are preserved to shelter the 
plantations. i 

The sugar-cane is cultivated with some 
success. 

V arious plants and shrubs, profitable for 
commerce, are also cultivated. Tobacco, of a 
quality highly valued in the Madras presi- 
dency, has for some years .received attention 
from cultivators. 

Cotton has been neglected, but some fine 
specimens have been grown. The opinion 
of an experienced American planter was 
taken a few years ago as to the adaptation 
of the soil and climate to this article, and he 
made the following report: — '^1 am of opi- 
nion, from what I saw of the climate, tempe- 
rature, and soil, that Ceylon will produce 
cotton equal in quality, and the com- 

paratively small amount of caj^ital required 
is considered, I doubt not it may even pro- 
duce the article cheaper than we can in 
America, where a large sum must be laid out 
for labour, and where the expense of food 
and clothing is mnch greater than the cost of 
importing labour into Ceylon, independently 
of the risk of a mortality among the labourers 
after they had been purchased.” 

Under the Dutch rule indigo was culti- 
vated, and considerable quantities exported; 
since the British acquired the island that cul- 
tivation has fallen off. The plant is indige- 
nous, and the soil adapted to yield a superior 
quality under proper management. 

VOL. L 


One of the most curious productions of 
Ceylon is the water-nut {AmhupTasudanaf 
The natives rub the nuc over the interior of 
their water chatties,” by w^hich means aH 
impure and earthy matter which the water 
holds in solution is precipitated, rendering 
it healthy. Even muddy water, and water 
which, although apparently clear, is known 
to be unhealthy, are purified by this nut. 

Various fine trees, which render luxurious 
and wholesome fruit, and some of which, by 
tbeir foliage, bark, or timber, are valuable for 
commerce, are natural to the soil of Ceylon. 

The cocoa-nut tree holds a prominent place 
among these, encircimg nearly the whole 
island. The appearance of this tree is very 
imposing everywhere, but viewed from the 
sea upon the shores of Ceylon it is especially 
so. Growing to a height considerably more 
than a hundred feet, its form, leaf, and fruit 
all picturesque, it is an attractive object, and 
groves of these trees present an aspect so 
tropical to Europeans, and so peculiar, as 
always to excite their interest, especially 
when first seen. Europeans, also, generally 
relish the arrack distilled from the juice of 
the flower, and the sugar, although deep- 
coloured and coarse-grained, which is pre- 
pared from the same source. The natives 
eat the pulp of the green fruit, and it yields a 
refreshing drink, which orientals and occi- 
dentals alike prize. With the ripe fruit, and 
the oil extracted from it, English people are 
well acquainted. The refuse, or oil cakes, is 
also known in England to be good food for 
cattle. Cordage, matting, mattress-stuffing, 
<fec., are used in Europe when beaten from 
the husks of the cocoa-nut. The young 
branches are used as brooms; the fibre as 
cordage ; the leaves as thatch ; and when 
burned they produce a useful alkali. To the 
Cingalese, especially those living near the 
coast, the cocoa-nut tree is of unspeakable 
value in sickness as well as health, for the 
bark oil is an emollient in cutaneous diseases, 
and the root affords a decoction, the medicinal 
virtue of which is much relied upon. It is 
probable that articles of furniture made from 
the cocoa-nut tree will be ultimately used in 
England, for the wood takes a fine polish, 
and has a beautiful vein. 

The areka, or betel-nut tree {AreJca cate-» 
chu)^ is also a useful growth of the island. It 
is a tall palm, with handsome feathery foliage, 
which is attached to the tree by a tough 
impervious bark, which is used by the natives 
for preserving drink or rice on their journeys. 
The nut is used for various native purposes ; 
and when exported is also turned to account 
by foreigners. 

The hread-vfruit tree {Artrocarpus incisa) 
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lias been too frequently described in popular 
works to require description here. The 
natives make a curry of tbe fruit, and the 
British boil it or fry it as a vegetable. 

The orange 4ree is especially beautiful in 
Oeylon, and noted for the richness of its 
odour. 

The nutmeg, clove, and other sweet spice 
shrubs, are interesting in appearance, de- 
lightful in odour, and valuable as materials 
of commerce. 

The cinnamon (Jjaicrus cinnamovuw) is 
well known as a staple of Oeylon commerce. 
The anti-free -trade system, so long pursued 
by the government, has, however, oppressed 
the cultivation, and thrown the trade to a 
great extent into the hands of the Dutch at 
Java. By levying and maintaining an export 
duty for many years, the production has been 
repressed, to the permanent injury of the 
colony. The cinnamon laurel is uot so beau- 
tiful as some others of the useful shrubs and 
trees noticed, but it is nevertheless pleasing 
to the eyo.^^ ^ ^ ^ 

The j ack -tree {Artfocaf^us {ntegri/oKa) is 
one of the enormous species of trees indige- 
nous to Ceylon, This tree is elegant in 
form, most agreeable to the eye, and it extends 
a grateful shade by its far-spreading branches. 
The fruit is of enormous size, varying from 
six inches to two yards in circumference, the 
form being oval. Both the trunk and branches 
of this tree bear fruit. Their external cover- 
ing is rough, and of a greenish hue, and their 
section of a whitish colour, containinga number 
of kernels, enveloped in a yellowish coating, 
which is of a most luscious flavour, but pecu- 
liarly disagreeable to the olfactory nerves. The 
kernels are the size of a pigeon’s egg, and, when 
cooked, make good food, and excellent curry. 
The timber is of a yellow colour, but when 
polished with beeswax it approaches to a 
light-coloured mahogany, and all ordinary 
furniture is manufactured of it.” 

The mulberry-tree flourishes in various 
parts of the island, but little use is made of it. 
The production of silk in Oeylon ought to be 
considerable. 

The tala, or taliput {Caryjpha umbra- 
citlifer'a), is a magnificent palm, which grows 
to nearly a hundred feet in height. The 
appearance of this remarkable tree is very 
graceful, being about nine feet in circmnfer- 
ence, measured near the ground, and tapering 
gradually away to the top. The leaves are 
often twenty -five feet in length, and more 
than half that breadth; they droop, and 
spread out at the top, like a Siamese um- 
brella. The flower is very large, and of a 
bright yellow hue. This is enclosed in a 
pod, or sheath, which, when the flower comes 


to maturity, bursts with a loud explosion. 
The expanded blossom displays its rich colour 
for three months, when it disappears gra- 
dually, and a plum-like fruit ripens. The 
natives aver that the blossoms never arrive at 
full perfection until the tree is half a century 
old, when it begins to die, and at the age 
of about a hundred years withers away. The 
uses to which this splendid specimen of 
Ceylon palms is put are very various. The 
trunk contains a pith, wdiich the natives dry, 
and make into sweet cakes of a delicious 
flavour. This pith is formed into a sort of 
meal, and also flour, wdflch the natives employ 
for divers culinary purposes. The leaves are 
used for state fans by persons of dignity; 
they are also converted into a species of 
papyrus, and, like the cocoa-nut leaf, form a 
good thatch for houses. 

The niee-tree is another of these huge 
specimens of the Ceylon forest. It hears 
minute white blossoms of an unpleasant 
odour. These are easily shaken down by 
the slightest breeze, and cover the vicinity 
like flakes of snow, so profuse are they. 
When driven into the tanks by a higher than 
ordinary wind, they float for a short time on 
the surface, and then decomposing, spread a 
peculiar pestiferous infliience. The fruit is 
chiefly used to express from it a pungent oil, 
wdiich the natives apply to a great many 
piirposes. 

The ebony (Dyojpsiras eho7ium) is a very 
notable tree of Ceylon. The jet black colour 
of the wood, together with its peculiar hard- 
ness, and the polish of which it is susceptible, 
make it valuable as an export. The foliage 
is nearly as black as the wood, but tlie bark 
of the trunk is a bright silver grey, almost 
white. The branches shoot out about thirty 
feet from the root, and droop, presenting a 
mournful appearance. It might appropriately 
displace the cypress above tbe graves of the 
dead. 

The calamander {Dyosj)yrus Inrsnta) is a 
variegated ebony, and of great value. This 
tree has ceased to be so common in the forests 
as formerly, having been extensively songiit 
after for exportation, and for tbe manufacture 
of furniture. The prevailing colour of the wmod 
is black, but it is mottled with a rich brown. 
It takes as high a polish as the ebony proper, 
and is* as close grained. The appearance of 
the tree is magnificent. 

The red sandal-tree, and the satin -wmod 
tree, are also still to be met with in the 
forests, but are becoming scarce, tbe satin- 
wood being mucb used in tbe island for 
housebold articles of taste, and the sandal- 
wood being in great request for exportation. 

The kabook-tree attains an immense gro\Yth. 
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Tile timber is iard, an of a reddish dun 
colour, not pleaBing to the eye. It nearly 
always fastens its roots near springs, and 
with the condition of a supply of water 
will fiourisb in any situation whatever. It 
is found near the sea, in the interior, upon 
the level plain, and high up on the steep 
mountain. 

The ho^imQ {Ficus religiom) is one of the 
most noted trees in Ceylon, because sacred to 
Buddha. It grows to a great elevation, is j 
richly umbrageous, and its branches and 
leaves are exquisitely formed. The last- 
mentioned are heart-shaped, and so sacred to 
the superstitious people, that it is sacrilege to 
carve their form on any article for common 
use, or on any buildingj except on temples 
and pakceSj and their respective furniture. 
The blossoms are milk-white, except a golden 
tinge within the centre; they are bell-shaped, 
and extremely beautiful, both in colour and 
perfection of form. These trees grow to a 
great age, and are jealously guarded by the 
people. 

The stately tamarind and the glorious 
banyan are to be seen in insular as well as 
peninsular India. The citron, ■wild jessa- 
mine, and a host of flowering shrubs, adorn 
the wood scenery of this beautiful isle, while 
the perfumes of these sweet offsprings of the 
forest constantly load the delicious air. 

The floral productions of the island rival 
those of most parts of the mainland. There 
are few places, except some spots in the 
Deccan and Cashmere, to be compared with it 
for flowering shrubs; and only in the valley 
just named, and some spots at the foot of the 
Himalayas, can such floral wonders be seen 
as charm the eye, and captivate the sense, in 
Ceylon. 

Trees in the Ceylon forests are very gene- 
rally attended hy parasites. The pepper- 
vine, and many rich flowering creepers, cling 
to the trunks, and form their delicate tracery 
around them. 

The produce of the island of a European 
character does not abound, and the markets 
for such commodities are consequently dear. 
Mutton generally costs two shillings a pound; 
fresh butter is dearer; kid, which is much 
used instead of mutton, hears about the same 
price as mutton in England. Ham, bacon, 
tongues, (fee., are imported, and are costly. 
Beef is easily procured at the price usual in 
England, but it is seldom good. Pork is 
plentiful, but good bacon is seldom cured. 
Poultry of all kinds is sold at rates similar 
to those in London, but it is inferior to that 
of England, unless kept some time and fat- 
tened by Europeans. There is game to 
requite the hunter or the fowler — deer, the 
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wild hog, and various birds, all more or less 
suitable for food. 

The fisherman, who for sport or profit 
pursues the piscatory art in the waters of 
Ceylon, will find his labour requited. The 
seir fish is the most valued; it resembles in 
colour and flavour the salmon, hut is sup- 
posed to excel the fish so much prized in Bri- 
tain. Some weigh as much as twenty pounds. 

The hulls -eye pomfret is a beautiful fish, 
with head and body of a vermillion tint—the 
scales being bright yellow, as if tangled with 
gold. Mackerel is very plentiful, and soles, 
whiting, and other fish ahound* 

The mullet is much valued; it is taken by 
a sort of small harpoon at night, the fishermen 
waving lighted torches, which bring the crea- 
tures to the surface in Biirpnsing numbers. 
The river fish also abound, and are delicious 
eating. 

The species of shell-fish along the coast 
are numerous, hut few of them are fit for food. 
Only in one particular place are oysters 
edible, and for these divers descend and strike 
them with hammers from the rocks. 

The fisheries of Ceylon are neglected, and 
there is an actual importation of dry fish for 
food, while the rivers and seas are rich with 
finny treasures. No trouble is takiii to dry 
and preserve such sorts as are suitable for the 
process. 

The animals mostly used by Europeans for 
food have Been already noticed. The island 
abounds with wild animals, beasts, and rep- 
tiles of nearly every species known to con- 
tinental India, and some that are peculiar. 

The elephant of Ceylon is supposed to 
he a very superior creature of his species. 
The oldest naturalists and historians, who 
refer to the natural history of Lanka-diva, 
express themselves strongly as to the superior 
quality of the ivory of the elephants’ tusks 
exported thence. Both ancient and modern 
writers have affirmed that the Phainicians 
shipped large numbers of elephants from this 
island to the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea; 
and it is alleged that those used in the 
Punic wars w’ere obtained thence. It is in- 
disputable that the monarchs of continental 
India highly valued the Ceylon elephants for 
their superior strength, docility, and courage. 
Some modern writers affirm that the elephants 
of South Africa are much superior to those of 
Asia. The narrative of the great African 
hunter, Gordon Camming, and that of the 
celebrated missionary to the Bechuanas, Mof- 
fatt, would certainly lead to such a conclusion. 
According to Cuvier, the Indian and African 
elephants manifest much diversity of form; 
he pronounces in favour of the former. 
Tauconier says that the African elephant 
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xecogiiiscB by tobeiis of extraordinary 
ligence the superiority of the former. These 
creatures are now only to he found in the 
thickest forests of the interior. 

The elk, the finest of the deer tnhe, hears 
a miniature resemhlance to the fossil elk oi 
Ireland. Mr. Sirr, in his work on Ceylon, 
notices the smallest of the species in the mi- 
lowing terms : — It is called hy some ^^tu- 
ralists the musk-deer, the Linnsean name ot 
which is Mo^chu& meminna^ the Cingalese 
walmeenya. These diminutive creatures, 
perfect in their proportions, are the most 
exquisitely lovely of all quadrupeds; the 
beauty of their delicate limbs, lustrous eyes, 
spotted skins, and graceful forms, bafamg all 
description. We had a fulk-grown male 
whose height did not exceed ten inches, and 
length fourteen; the throat, neck, and sto- 
mach where milk-white; the remainder m 
the body was grey, regularly striped with 
black, over which were equi-distant yellow 
spots. The head gradually tapered to the 
snout, whilst from either side of the mouth 
protruded a small hut perfectly-shaped tusk ; 
the eyes and ears large and open, the tail 
short, and the weight nnder five pounds. 
The Kandians prize the albinos- more than 
any other of the deer family. 

The wild buffalo is a fierce and vindictive 
animal, who often turns on the hunter with 
obstinate and ferocious courage. 

The leopard is said to be marked by this 
peculiarity — that he cannot draw back the 
claws within the paw, as other varieties of 
the species. They are very powerful, attain- 
ing sometimes to the length of seven feet and 
a half. They are not willing to attack man, 
except in self defence; but are destructive to 
cattle and dogs. This is the most formidable 
animal to the natives, because of the loss of 
property occasioned by it. The bear is, how- 
ever, more dangerous to man personally, for 
although a small animal, Ms strength is great, 
and his courage daring : he never fails to 
attack man if he approach. 

The wild hog is powerful and ferocious 
not only ready to defend himself against the 
hunter, but also to attack him, and almost 
any animal that enters the precincts of its 
haunts, which are the thickly -wooded dis- 
tricts. The flesh is much prized by epicures. 

The jackal infests the jungles, as does also 
tne ichneumon. Monkeys, squirrels, sloths, 
weazels, porcupines, and flying loxes are nu- 
merous in the low woods and in the forests 
The porcupine is injurious to the cocoa-nut 
tree, digging down to the tender roots and 
destroying the life of the tree. 

Rats are almost a plague in the island; 
they are to be seen in the houses and in the 


fields, and display the greatest boldness m 
the presence of man. The musk-rat will 
occasionally measure twelve inches from the 
snout to the tail; the head is slender, the 
upper jaw projecting considerably beyond 
the lower, the whiskers bushy, long, and 
white, the colour of the coat grey, hut the 
feet are totally devoid of hair, and the tail is 
thick at the root. The effluvia of this crea- 
ture is most powerful; and, if it runs over 
any edible, the article becomes so impregnated 
with the peculiar smell as to be totafly unfit 

for use.*'* . , 

Reptile nature is prolific m the hot climate 
of Ceylon. Crocodiles are very large, some- 
times measuring twenty feet in length: they 
differ much in the formation of the head from 
the crocodfles of the Ganges. Nothing can 
exceed in ferocity these monsters, who will 
invariably attack man when opportunity oc- 
curs. They swarm in the tmiks as well as in 
the rivers, and after the rains take up their 
haunts on low inundated ground. In seasons 
of long -continued drought they become espe- 
cially dangerous, as they make their way from 
the dried-up tanks to the rivers. 

The cobra -di-capello, or hooded snake, is 
regarded by the natives as sacred; and al- 
though its deadly sting is feared, they will not 
kill it. It can hardly he said to he wor- 
shipped, notwithstanding the reverence paid 
to it, but formerly it was the object of adora- 
tion. There are two species of the cohra-^ 
one, of a light colour, is called by the natives 
high caste, and the other, of a dark colour, 
they call low caste. The tic-prolonga, 
although not so large, is more dangerous; 
the attack is sudden, and the sting almost 
momentarily fatal. It attacks all creatures 
that come within range of its venomous 
power. 

The cobra has a formidable enemy, which 
is also numerous in the island. The beau- 
tiful little creature, the ichneumon, is^ the 
declared foe to this snake, and is invariably 
the assailant: the animal springs upon the 
back of the snake and seizes the nape of the 
neck, and never uncloses its teeth until 
the snake is lifeless. Those who have wit- 
nessed the battle, say that the cobra always 
tries to escape; and that before commencing 
the fight the ichneumon runs to a particular 
plant and eats a portion, and this serves as an 
antidote to the reptile’s poison. We are 
rather incredulous upon this latter point, hut 
are quite certain that the ichneumon will 
assail the snake in the open air, and as scru- 
pulously avoid the encounter in an enclosed 

space.’* f ^ • xi 

The monster snake of Ceylon is tne 

* Ceylon and the Cingalese, t Irid, 
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amaromda (of tie genn Pytion). It mea- 
sures from seventeen to twenty -five feet, and 
attacks jackals, deer, and young bufialoes^ — 
entwining itself round tiem like tie boa- 
constrictor, it crusies its prey, and then 
covers it with saliva before devouring. It 
seldom attacks man. 

Tie insect world is very numerous, as 
migit be expected in suci a climate. Tie 
fire -flies are, as in continental India, brilliant 
and beautiful. Beetles exist in endless variety, 
and are muci admired by Europeans. Tie 
wiite ants are as destructive as on tie siores 
of tie peninsula; and many other noxious 
insects torment tie iniabitants and quadru- 
peds, Tie tick, wiici attaches itself to tie 
leaves of trees, will, if siaken down, attack 
men or horses, drawing blood with painful 
voracity. These creatures will insinuate 
themselves into tie soft flesh of horses and 
dogs, especially tie latter, driving tie animals 
mad with pain. 

Tie land -leech is one of tie most torment- 
ing creatures in tie island, every morass and 
jungle containing it. No clothing is imper- 
vious to its attacks: it insinuates itself through 
garments or between their folds, and, fasten- 
ing upon the flesh, gorges itself with blood. 
Many Europeans suffer from inflammation and 
ulceration following their bite, and loss of 
life sometimes ensues. Animals are often 
destroyed by them, especially sheep. They 
infest the grass and wooded heights. 

The birds of Ceylon rival those of the 
neighbouring continent. The wild peacock 
is a singularly beautiful creature. The Cin- 
galese starling has a plumage varied and 
pleasing. The blue -rock pigeon, jungle crow, 
and rhinoceros -bird, are remarkable specimens 
of the ornithological characteristics of the 
island. It is contended by some authors on 
natural history that Lanka-diva” is richer 
than any other country in birds of gay plum- 
age and fine form. “ The Paradise flycatcher, ! 
or sultana bulbul of the Hindoos {Muscipita ' 
Paradisi), is met with in jungles, gardens, 
and shrubberies, from the warmer parts of the 
Himalayas to the most southern extremity of 
Ceylon. It is a peculiaifly graceful bird, the 
body and long sweeping tail of the male being 
white, with the primaries black, edged with 
white. The body and tail of the female are 
of a reddish browm, with the breast-feathers 
clouded grey.” * 

In the high regions of the island, a bird 
which is common in the Himalayas is occa- 
sionally found — ''the monaul, golden fowl, 
or Impeyan pheasant {Lopho^horus Impe^- 
anus). The male bird has a remarkably 
beautiful plumage, its crest, head, and throat 
* The Birds of Ada, 


being of a rich bronzy green; the middle of 
the neck is purple, glossed with a coppery 
hue; hack and wing coverts rich purple, each 
feather tipped with bronzy green; the legs 
and feet are of a greenish ash, whilst across 
the lower part of the back is a hand of pure 
white. The female is huffy -brown, mixed 
with black and white. A more beautiful 
object can scarcely be imagined than this 
gorgeously plumaged bird taldng his lofty 
and sweeping fligM through the air, full in 
the light of the noon -day sun, the rays of 
which are reflected in surpassing brilliancy 
from Ms brightly -tipped feathers.” * 

All the birds of the island are not to he 
admired. The carrion crow is a common 
tormenter. These ravenous creatures will 
tear food from the hands of children, ravish 
a morsel from the teeth of a dog, and even fly 
into apartments, making prizes from the table 
around which Europeans are seated. 

" The devil bird ” is remarkable for its 
"discordant and unearthly calls” in the 
evening. These are believed by the natives 
to be omens of evil to all who hear them. 

The Brahmin kite is an ill-looking creature, 
the relentless enemy of the tortoise, which he 
bears on high, and dashes down upon some 
^ jutting rock. He is also a fierce and effective 
I foe of the snake and serpent. 

: Ceylon has often been called " a land of con- 
! tradictions” as to its animal haunts — beasts, 
j birds, reptiles, and insects, being often found 
where persons acquainted with other tropical 
climates would never look for them, or expect 
to find them. Thus crocodiles often wander, 
as before shown, into the jungles. The black 
adder and scorpion are fond of entering human 
habitations, and coiling themselves up in the 
bed-clothes, or in garments that may happen 
to lie in their way. The leopard approaches 
the village wells to drink, although the river 
■ may not be distant, and will walk quietly into 
the enclosures of houses or bungalows, and 
carry off dogs or poultry. The wild elephant 
will break his way into gardens, and, crush- 
ing down fences, take up his abode for the 
night close to a human habitation. The red- 
leg partridge is sometimes shot where aquatic 
birds might only be snpposed to come within 
range of the sportsman's gun ; and the snipe is 
bagged in localities such as his species in other 
countries are supposed to avoid. This may 
possibly he accounted for by the fact that 
hill, dale, vale, river, and ravine — cultivated 
ground, morass, tank, paddy field, and sea- 
shore, are all found within a comparatively 
small compass. Whatever the rationale may 
be, it is unquestionably the fact that ani- 
mal life of all sorts seems to find means of 
* The Birds of Asia, 
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preserving itself witMii the island in spots not 
nsnally adapted to the species which, never- 
theless, resort to them. An exemphficatioii 
of this occurs in the pages of a hght and 
agreeable writer in the Mowing instance 
“We had frequently camped in swamps ot 
most ominous appearance, and had closed our 
mosquito nets with suspicious care, when, o 
our surprise, not an enemy appeared while 
here, on the hanks of a dry stream, with not 
a drop of water to generate the race, we were 
attacked in the most cruel manner. \ eniis 
Anadyomene, rising from the m, fas the 
original type of the mosquito = ^ 

insect springs ephemeral and beautiful fiom 
the water, leaving its shell behind ; and once 
fairly launched into this upper world, never 
ceases from stinging and tormenting mserable 
humanity when an occasion offers. _ ^ 

The tortoise, or land turtle, is found in 
great numbers in the beds as well as on the 

banks of rivers,. . . a* c 

The largo size of most animals natives ot 
Ceylon is remarkable. Generally, island 
aninials aie snaaller than fhose of their species 
inhabiting neighbouring continents, but this 

is not the case in ‘‘Lfanka-diya.” The ele- 
phants, as already shown, grow to a gmt 
size ; so do leopards and wild hogs. The 
peacock is only e(5,ualled in size and beauty 
by tliat of Pegu and Tenesserim, but in 
Oe3don tlie bird is strong and fierce, attack- 
ing snakes, and even the cobra, with success, 
so^that vast numbers of reptiles perish hy 
them. These birds live in great flocks, and 
when in flight, their magnificent plumage 
reflecting the bright clear light in so pure 
an atmosphere, presents a spectacle of won- 
drous beauty. The adjutant bird is larger 
here than elsewhere, naeasuring generally 
seven feet in height, and more than fifteen 
from tip to tip of the spread wings. They 
appear as if subjected to some stern disci- 
pline, as they are ranged motionless along the 
rivers in long line, watching eagerly until the 
appearance of a fish, when they promptly 
seize the prey. They are equally expert in 
seizing and killing cats, dogs, snakes, and 
even large serpents ; indeed, the adjutant bird, 
peacock, carrion crow, and Brahmin kite, hy 
their incessant warfare upon reptiles, prevent 
the latter, in such a climate, and with such 
a superficial configuration as Ceylon, from 
becoming overwhelmingly numerous. It is 
astonishing, considering the vast number of 
them thus destroyed, that they remajii 
numerous in the island as they are. ^ An 
experienced traveller writes of forest life in 
Ceylon, — Hundreds of polychromatic birds 
(songsters would suit the sentence better, but 

* The BunmJom and the TenL 


unfortunately, the birds in Ceylon doift sing) 
sport in tie higher branches, and clouds of 
butterflies, ‘the Oynthias of the ionj'. 
large as larks, and as flaunting as dahlias. 


“ ' Make the rose*s blush of beauty pale, ^ 

And dim the rich geranium’s scarlet blaze, 

flit and hover about, and, in their ‘ frank liisti- 
nesse,’ as Spenser has it, gambol amongst the 
o^orgeous tropical foliage, and chase each other 
from mead to flower.” The red ants, hornets, 
centipedes, leeches, land -lice, Ac, , are of ex- 
traordinary size, and the tick, although not 
bio'o-er than the head of a large pin, when 
gorged with blood, will swell until it is 
nearly a quarter of an inch broad. 

The trees and foliage, like the animal life, 
are large in comparison with those of their 
species" on, at all events, the neiglihouring 
coasts of Coromandel and Malabar. Flowers, 
also, grow to huge size, as well as beau- 
tiful perfection. The red loims, which is ex- 
tremely pretty, surprises by its magnitude, and 
the white lotus rivals it in magnificent appear- 
ance. / , _ 

1 Nature seems as if in a perpetual struggle 
to produce the beautiful and wonderful, but at 
the same time constrained to yield creatures 
most noxious in strange variety, and wUli all 
* conceivable means of inflicting torture. These 
latter cause great drawbacks to the en- 
joyment by Europeans of the lovely scenery 
of the island. One ‘‘who has hunted in 
Ceylon” has expressed the pleasure and pain 
of country pastime there in a light at^ once 
humorous and instructive : — hat picture 
can he more delicious and enticing, and who 
would not give up the stale enjoyments of 
a smoky city for an hour of sucli an exist- 
ence? But before the enterprising and en- 
raptured Londoner docs give up the comforts 
and sports of his native land, let hiin first 
consider the reverse of the picture, and then 
decide. In the first place, three, probably, 
out of the four individuals of our party are 
suffering fx'om fevers, dysenteries, agues, 
leeches, or land-lice! The refreshing tea is 
pi'obably sucked from a beery bottje ; the 
chicken, from too close contact with the 
heated bpdy of some nigger, has become dis- 
agreeably lukewarm; the cheroot, liaviug 
been sat upon several times during the ride, 
can he made to answer no other purpose than 
that of exhausting the teinper and lights of 
the smoker; the tree is still umbrageous, but 
every shaking twig or leaf causes one to 
glance furtively upwards, to see that no snake 
or scorpion is crawling above you, ready^ to 
plump on your nose at any moment. Mou 
may, indeed, close your eyes — in fact, that 
yo probably would do — to keep out the eye- 
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flies that swarm around you, but as for sleep- 
ing, or ruixiiiiating on any tiling peaceful or 
agreeable, tlie red ants, almost as large 
as wasps, or the soothing hum of Brob- 
dignagian hornets, of batdike dimensions, en- 
tirely put that out of the question. It is my 
humble opinion that the annoyances, and 
heat, and dirt of an out-door existence in a 
tropical country far exceed any pleasure or 
benefit to be derived from it. I would rather 
shoot grouse on a hill-side in Scotland, or 
follow the fox across any tolerahle country in 
England, than return a second Gordon Cum- 
ming in the matter of wild sports. Then, 
ambitious Briton, crede experto/ trust one 
who has tried, and stay at home, Ceylon is, 
in truth, the paradise of insectivora. The 
worms attain the length of three or four feet, 
the beetles are the size of mice, the ants of 
wasps ; spiders’ webs are tough enough to 
pull one’s hat off, and the bite of a hornet 
or a wasp is sufficient to swell you up like a 
human toad. Ail these animals, and many 
others are most tender and unceasing in their 
attentions to strangers, and ‘pasture on the 
jileasures of each place,’ whether nose, eyes, 
mouth, or ears, with a zest and pertinacity 
that is anything but soothing to the owner of 
the soil.” 

The climate of Ceylon has been exceedingly 
extolled, and in certain seasons and localities 
the praise seems merited; but there is ex- 
cessive moisture in some portions, wffiile 
others are dry, and subject to intense heat. 
On the whole, the climate is less healthy than 
on the neighbouring continent. The sana- 
torium of Sattara, in the Deccan, far su|*passes 
in salubrity and rivals in beauty any part of 
the island. Europeans are much subject to 
cholera, especially in the evenings, after a 
full meal, and indulgence in the tempting and 
delicious fruits wdiich follow that repast. 
They are also harassed with enlarged and 
indurated livers, and a very short residence 
leads to functional derangement of that 
origan. The peculiar yellow complexion of 
Europeans long resident in Ceylon strikes all 
new arrivals. Fever and ague are common 
in almost every part of the country, and in 
several of the towns. A residence in the 
capital and its vicinity is almost sure to 
entail such complaints upon natives of Eng- 
land. Those who hunt in the jungles and 
forests are more in danger from the jungle 
fever than from elephants, bears, leopards, 
cobras, adders, scorpions, and all the other 
powerful or dangerous creatures that make 
their haunts there. Europeans who superin- 
tend the great roads are frequently carried 
away by fever; and merchants and their 
agents wdio visit the interior and even such 


as reside in the healthiest coast towns, pay a 
severe penalty in exhausted strength or 
fevered veins for their pursuit of wealth. A 
competent witness thus describes the climate, 
which, with the characteristics of the country 
already described, will account , for its general 
insalubrity : — 1 am not aware of any country 
that presents such opposite peculiarities of 
climate as Ceylon, or in which an admirer of 
continual moisture, or unbroken drought, 
could so easily suit himself. The island is 
swept alternately by the south-west and 
north-east monsoons, each of which remain 
in full force for six months; but the south- 
west monsoon, saturated with the enormous 
evaporation from the tropical ocean and the 
supposed wet land of Ahyssinia, brings far 
more rain than the northTeast monsoon; in 
fact, the rain in some parts of the island 
during the time it prevails is incessant. 
After discharging abundant moisture in its 
south-westerly course, it is at length inter- 
cepted at its rain-level by the mountains of 
the interior, and completely emptied of its 
moisture, and thence it continues its course 
indeed over the north-east part of the island, 
hut with the material difference of having 
totally changed its nature from a colei and 
saturating to a dry and almost parching 
wind. In November the north-east monsoon 
commences to blow’-, apd continues during five 
or six months, hut, in consequence of its 
having traversed far cooler seas and drier 
lands than the south-west monsoon, it hears 
comparatively little moistuTc; and the rain 
does not extend beyond the mountain^ of the 
interior : so that whilst the south-west half 
of the island has six months’ fine weather, 
and is saturated for the other six, the north- 
east portion has ten months’ consecutive, un- 
broken, fine weather, during which not a drop 
of rain falls, and only two months’ moisture. 
This peculiaiity of the monsoon may account 
for the fact of all the tanks, the gigantie 
nature of which render Ceylon so interesting 
as telling of bygone w^ealtli and prosperity, 
being situated in the north-east portion of 
the island. Standing on Lady Horton’s Walk 
during the south-west monsoon, and looking 
towax’ds the northreast, you can distinguish 
the line in tlie clouds distinctly marked where 
the rain ceases abruptly. And whilst the 
hills and mountains immediately around you 
are rank and reeking with excessive moisture, 
the background is filled up wuth mountains 
that for ten months scarcely see rain, display- 
ing those hazy roseate tints that constitute so 
peculiar a beauty in Indian scenery, and that 
tell plainly of a parched soil cropping out 
through a stunted and scanty vegetation.” ^ 

* Edward Stdlivuii, Esc[. 
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The scenery of Ceylon can be better appre- 
ciated by the hunter or fowler than by men 
engaged in other occupations. The pursuit 
of the elephant or wild boar will bring the 
sportsman into many situations of surpassing 
beauty, which can hardly be witnessed by 
persons under any other circumstances— unless 
perhaps soldiers during a campaign, in which 
hostilities might be directed against insurgent 
natives. To pass round the island in a 
steamer or pleasure yacht, entering the bays, 
creeks, and harbours, from which prospects 
would be afforded differing from the open 
sea -views, would also enable the lover of the 
picturesque to realise much of the beauty for 
which Ceylon is so celebrated. All, however, 
who visit it, and travel upon the public roads, 
will have opportunity suiB&cient for testing its 
claims to be the Elysium of the East,^ The 
roads are far superior to any in continental 
India. This arises from the system of forced 
labour adopted by the rnlers of the island 
from very remote times. The native kings 
accomplished all their great public works, 
as long as history can conduct us hack, by 
the labour of men constrained to work with- 
out requital. The British continued to enforce 
labour, but recompensed it : without adopting 
some compulsory method, labour could not he 
procured, so little industry is there in the 
natives. In continental India the governors 
of the presidencies have no such resources, 
hence the superiority of the great roads of 
Ceylon. If the traveller in quest of sublime 
and beautiful scenery passes along these 
roads, he will have his desire abundantly 
gratified, for they generally conduct through 
some of the finest country in the world. 

Point de Galle is usually the first place 
with wMch acquaintance is formed on arrival 
from Europe, and the great line of lines of 
road lead from that place to Colombo, thence 
to Kandy, and thence to Trincomalee. Prom 
each of these towns good roMs branch in 
various directions. 

The road from Point de Galle to Golomho 
lies along shore, proceeding north on the 
south-west coast. A thin Wood of cocoa-nut 
trees lies between the road and the sea. The 
distance is about seventy miles. The line of 
country is populous, both sides of the road 
being studded with native huts, the appear- 
ance of which an English traveller compared 
to th'ose wEich usually adorn the illustrated 
editions of Paul and Virginia, The cocoa- 
nut groves are so continuous, as to give an 
unpleasant impression of sameness; but the 
perpetual views of the sea are delightful and 
refreshing, sea and sky shining in the purest 
azure. Near to Golomho the cocoa-nut groves 
pleasingly alternate with the cinnamon gardens 
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of the government. This shrub, which is so 
profitable to commerce, grows to the height 
of between four and five feet, and resembles the 
dwarf lilac both in the hue and form of the leaf. 
The vicinity of Colombo is not so picturesque 
as that of Point de Gahe; and although there 
are many pleasant inland prospects along the 
road, it* is much less agreeable than almost 
any other on the island, or at all events would 
be considered so but for its fine sea- views. 

Prom Colombo to Kandy the route lies 
through magnificent landscapes. The length 
of the road is over seventy miles, A few 
miles from the first-named town there is a 
fine bridge of boats, over which the traveller 
passes, which pays an enormous toll yearly. 
Por a third part of the journey after leaving 
the coast the scenery is low, paddy fields and 
other cultivation affording their peculiar inte- 
rest. The appearance of the yonng rice is 
very agreeable, the plant being then of an 
exquisitely bright yet delicate green. At 
the distance of about eighteen miles the 
country changes in its aspect, the groves of 
cocoa-nut gradually disappear, and plantations 
of areka and suriya^rees are observed — the 
latter tall and stately as an English elm, dis- 
playing their beautiful yellow blossoms above 
rich foliage, like English fields covered with 
the crowfoot. The road ascends all the way 
after the first stage to Kandy, and as the 
lower grounds are left behind, the scenery 
becomes commanding in the extreme. Tra- 
vellers are particularly struck by tbe pleasing 
contrast presented between tbe bold promi- 
nent masses of black gneiss rock and the 
delicate, fragile, and gently -tinted flowering 
creepers that climb around them. 

One of the finest scenes on this road is 
obtained from ‘‘the rest,” or half-way house. 
The building is situated in a lovely and 
extensive vale, begirt with a magnificent 
amphitheatre of hills, richly wooded ; trees 
of many kinds clothe their sides and crown 
their summits ; the variety of colour presented 
by blossom and foliage, according to the sea- 
son, is wonderful and beautiful. The neigh- 
bourhood is, unfortunately, unhealthy, or no 
doubt independent settlers would take up 
i their abode in a spot so surpassingly lovely, 
j The next eighteen miles of the route is re- 
markable for the fair scenes of cultivation 
presented by tbe plantations of cofiee, sugar, 
and indigo. About two miles from Attooma- 
kandy the mountain zone opens up before 
the traveller with a stupendous grandeur, 
which, except in the neighbourhood of the 
Himalayas, contmental India does not exceed. 
The road so winds round the Kaclagawaiia 
as to vary the prospects perpetually, new 
wonders and glories of scenery being pre- 
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sented at e^ery ten to tlie ravislied eye. ^ 
The road itself is a snperior specimen of 
engmeering sldll. It required a long time 
to construct it, in consequence of the unwil- 
lingness of the natives to work, and the un- 
healthy character of the neighbourhood. 
Jungle fever carried off many of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers who super- | 
intended the labourers. 

The ascent of the mountain probably opens 
up finer views than any which the alpine 
lands of Europe can yield : bold rocks, moun- 
tains coroneted with ffowering trees, as if a 
succession of fairy bowers were constructed 
along their summits— the park-like declivities, 
interspersed with ravines, torrents, waterfalls, 
streaming currents, winding through the low- 
lands, and the undulated country stretching 
far into the distance, all bathed in a mellow 
and golden light, constitute scenery which 
human genius has never pencilled or described 
in colour or language befitting its claims. 

Writing of the road, and the scenery pre- 
sented from it, one who travelled it when the 
season most favoured his journey observes : — 
‘^As the steep sides of the mountain are 
climbed, ravines and fissures are wound round, 
and often a perpendicular mountain rears its 
lofty crest on one side, and descends in the 
same manner on the opposite. Sometimes a 
brawling waterfall appears over the traveller’s 
head, as if threatening instant annihilation, by 
hurling him into the deep abyss below ; then 
the road will become so narrow, that there ap- 
pears to be scarcely room sufficient for the ve- 
hicle to stand on, and the strongest nerves may 
be shaken, as the eye glances below at the steep 
precipice, down which some crumbling earth 
is rolling, loosened by the coach -wheels. To 
this circumscribed path, upon turning the 
next angle, succeeds a wide road and view of 
the surrounding country, terminated by the 
Blue Mountains in the distance, whose tower- 
ing heads blend with the azure heavens, 
Adam’s Peak rearing his lofty crest above 
bis fellows. The combination of sublime and 
beautiful scenery brought under notice during 
the ascent of the Kadaganawa Pass is nearly 
incredible; roaring torrents, dashing down 
frightful abysses, from whose sides spring 
enormous trees, and at whose base are lands 
teeming with grain ; terrific chasms, and 
ovei'hanging masses of rock, where bright 
colonred flowering shrubs have taken root, 
rapidly succeed each other: and, when the 
summit of the mountain is attained, and the 
boundless extent and beauty of the prospect 
fully perceptible, many beholders of this mag- 
nificent scene cannot find utterance to express 
their sense of the might, majesty, and glory 
of the Almighty’s works, and the humiliating 
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feeling of their own littleness. The freshness 
of the atmosphere, and the splendour of the 
scenery, are admitted by all, and extolled by 
numberless Europeans who have ascended the 
Kadaganawa Pass.” * 

The remaining portion of the road is re- 
markable for great variety of prospect, Imt 
more especially for its rich wood scenery. A 
description has been already given of the 
trees which flourish generally throughotit the 
island, but in the neighbourhood of Kandy, 
which possesses several peculiarities of cli- 
mate, there is greater diversity, and some 
magnificent specimens unknown in the low- 
lands. The country around Kandy is like a 
vast garden— foliage, fruit, and flowers offering 
a variety beyond description ; for it is as yet 
imperfectly explored by botanists or florists, 
although a few devotees of their beautiful, 
sciences bave expended labour, time, and 
fortune in the research. The attention of 
the stranger is more engaged by the taliput- 
palm than by any other of the lords of the 
Kandian forest : it flourishes in various 
directions close to the city and by the road. 
One road -side specimen has been much 
noticed by naturalists. This palm {Oori/^ha 
%mhraciilifera, as named by some, or Licula 
spinosa, as others designate it) is a beautiful 
specimen of the high regions of Ceylon. The 
banyan, which flourishes everywhere in Cey- 
lon, is a glorious exemplification of the forest 
wonders of the highlands. The myrtle-tree 
{3f^rtus), and the bay -tree (Laurus), are mime - 
rous and beautiful The tick -seed sunflower 
is a gorgeous flower of the woods, being 
covered in the season by golden -tinted blos- 
soms. It is curious that near the yellow rock 
common in this region there spring np luxu- 
riant balsams, bearing a delicate white and a 
brilliant red blossom, forming a combination 
of colour which the most exquisite designer 
in art could hardly conceive. In the midst 
of these wooded scenes animal life is curious 
and picturesque. Monkeys peep and chatter 
from overhanging branches ; parrots, and 
birds of more delicate form and feather, 
appear in flocks, or crowd the clustering 
foliage, appearing as if themselves bright 
blossoms blooming there. Large carpenter 
bees, and beetles with wings beautiful as an 
Iris, hover about the flowers which spring up 
or the blossoms which bow down their grace- 
ful petals by the wayside. The tree-frog 
may be seen creeping into the distended cup 
of the rich blossoms, or the spotted or striped 
lizard glistening on the trunk. At times a 
huge serpent will reveal his speckled skin as 
he glides from the shaded jungle into the 

* Ceylon. By Henry Charles SiiT, A.M., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-law. 
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warm ray. Sometimes the leopard may be 
seen stalking away into cover, or the elephan 
(more frequently tamed) lilting his huge p 
boscis as he proceeds on his heavy tramp. _ 
Within three miles of Kandy is Pendenia, 
with its celebrated bridge and botanical gar- 
dens. The former is built of satin wood , the 
waters of the Mehavelleganga, 
flowing through the capital, pass I^eneath a 
magnificent arch, whose span is two hun&ed 

and seven feet. The botanical gardens ow ed 

much to the celebrated botanist Dr. 
and it is alleged that under his Bupe™tend- 
ence a specimen of every tree, shiub, and 
plant known to be indigenous to the island 
was under culture there. TJiere a^e^some 
very large tamarind-trees, but the finest ot 
to spedes in the island ds in the Moham- 
medan burial-ground at 

appropriately called the giant s tree, ihe 
foreign plants and trees in the botanical gar- 
dens of Pendenia are numerous and beautiful. 

The route from Kandy to Trincomalee is 
much praised 

officers who are acquainted with it. Abou 
six miles on the road there is a singular suspen - 
sion bridge formed of cane, thrown across the 
Dederoo-oya. This was made by the natives 
and is ingeniously constructed; but ds frail 
appearance, and the dashing impetuosity of 
the stream which bounds beneath, try the 
nerves of Europeans when they first attempt 
the passage. The following description o 
to bridge is given by the wiiter last quoted. 
“■ This structure is composed of cabie-rattan, 
which frequently grows to the length of tuc 
hundred yards ; and varies but little in thick- 
ness from one end to the other ; is extremely 
light, flexible, and tough. The bridp is 


light, flexible, ana rougu. " 

commenced by entwining canes a fewv leet 
apart round the trunks of two large trees, 
t^t grow on the opposite banks ot the 
stream, and whose hraivches hend over the 
river • when the required number of canes 
are securely fastened in this manner, portions 

of the same material are laid across to tom 

the path, which is the same breadth as the 
circumference of the stems of the trees. \ 
tans are then placed at a snfficieito height to 
form hand-rails, these being attached to the 
brido-e by thin bamboos, or sticks, which 
alike support and retain the rails in their 
proper place. Prom the overhanging boughs 
are suspended cane or coir ropes, which are 
attached to the bridge, thus strengthening the 
structure, and lessening the vibration. The 
means of ascent are by a ladder composed of 
the same materials, which rests against the 
trunks of the opposite trees ; and it is pei;^- 
fectlv astonishing to see the fearlessness with 

rxv ma-n p.flTrviTier 


heavy burdens, will cross one of these aerial 

^^Tbonrhalf way is Damhool, the neigh- 
bourhood of which is remarkable for ruined 
tanks, choked up with brushwood and rank 
vegetation, which at certain seasons send 
forth the noxious influences usually emitted 
from decomposing vegetable matter. 
tocinity, also, are the far-famed reek-temples 
of Buddha, similar in their character to those 
to continental India. The late _ deputy 
queen’s advocate for the southern eiicuit of 
Ceylon says of these rock-temples, that they 
are “complete specimens of the ingenuity, 
skill, and perseverance of man, and _may 
almost he classed among the womlers of the 
world ” The late editor ot the Oe^^Ion 
miner uses language equally strong of the 
rock-temples of India, continental and in- 
sular The prodigious extent of ^ most of 
these rock-cut teniples astonishes^ to apec- 
tator not less than the elaborate finish of then 
complicated details delights him. The inge- 
nuity and skill, equally with the laW of he 
architects, must have been called into active 
demonstration in the excavation of these 
extraordinary places.” Other ^ 

lahoured to depreciate them. 
insists that toy were ^ 

nature ; and, with extraordinary indiflerenw 
to the force of evidence, also alleges that 
the pyramids of Egypt owe torn existence 

chiefiv to toatiire ! , , i 

Knox says that the Cingalese had a passiou 
for such structures, “ as if they had been bori 
solely to hew rocks and great stones, and lay 
them lip in heaps;” and he denounces the 
folly of inferring from these excavations the 
civilization of the people. However judged, 
the, cave -temples of Dambool are extiemely 
interesting to the traveller, although they iimy 
not afford to evidence of early and superior 
civilization ascribed by some to the 
who formed them ; and there can he no doubt 
that what the great Oxford professor of ban- 
scrit says of the early Hindoos, is true of the 
early Cingalese, that toy possessed but three 
arts~arcliitectiire, weaving, and jewellery. ^ 
From Dambool to Trincomalee the vvay 
lies through forests, where the scenery is rich 
and beautiful, to foliage appearing at the 
same time to every stage ot progress; the 
fresh green tint of the young leaf, the daik 
green of the more matured, tlie mellow 
such as is given by an Eiighsh autumn, _ the 

bright bronze when the leaf has passed its 
prime, and to deep rich orange of its decay, 
M-e all present together, affording a beauty o 
sylvan scenery unknown to the occidental 
world. In these forests the nuns of ancient 
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that tlie buildings they represent were mag- 
nificent temples and tanks, naingled with the 
vestiges of villages once extensive and popu- 
lous. Captain Aitcheson, who superintended 
the construction of the road, gives this ac- 
count of these remains “ The ruins of 
wiJiaTe& (temples), remains of deserted vil- 
lages, tanks, and other remnants of antiquity, 
prove that the vast wilderness of beautiful 
and valuable forest trees through which the 
newline of road passes, heretofore supposed 
a trackless desert, obnoxious to the existence 
of man, and destitute of water and inhabit- 
ants, once contained a considerable popula- 
tion, by whose labours an extensive tract of 
irrigated land was regularly cultivated.” 

Within seven miles of Trincomalee there is 
a range of wooded hills, from which spring | 
the hot wells of Kanya, There are seven of 
these, of unequal temperature, ranging from 
100'^ to 112° Each well has a low embank- 
ment, and the whole are encircled by a wall 
of kabook. The waters are used for laving 
the person, and are supposed to possess 
restorative powers in various diseases, such 
as cutaneous irruptions and rheumatic pains. 
English medical men have admitted their 
value in these complaints. It is remarkable, 
that notwithstanding the fine climate, rheu- 
matic affections are not xincommon either in 
insular or continental India. Eheumatism is 
incurred chiefly during the rage of the mon- 
soon. The Ceylonese regard these wells as 
holy, and under the protection of the Hindoo 
god of wisdom, Ganeesa. A temple is erected 
to this deity, containing a colossal stone 
statue to represent him. Approaching Trin- 
comalee, the scenery assumes a still nobler 
appearance as the ocean is descried; the 
varied coast-line, hold shores, bine sea, pal- 
myra groves, and uplands covered with varie- 
gated forests, present rare combinations of 
the beautiful. 

The roads described in the foregoing pages 
are those over which persons travelling on 
pleasure, business, or duty generally proceed ; 
but there are several others which afford 
scenes worthy of being sought. One of these 
is the route to Newera Ellia, the saiiitorium: 
it branches off from the Pendenia Bridge 
already described, and runs through a moun- 
tainous region, celebrated in Cingalese and 
Hindoo history as tlie theatre of exploit con- 
nected with Rama, Rawvana, and the beautiful 
Seeta. The road wdnds round deep pre- 
cipices, to which the English soldiery have 
given the names of “the Devil’s Punchbowls.” 
The character of the scenery is much like 
that already noticed as belonging to the road 
approaching Kandy from Colombo and from 
Trincomalee. About twelve miles en route 


there is a rest-house at a place called Gam- 
pala, where invalids and travellers often 
remain some time to enjoy the extraordinary 
prospects presented to the beholder at that 
place. It is also common to tarry there, in 
order to witness a mountain conflagration 
which, during the hot season, often occurs. 
The ambulance which overhangs Gampala is 
the most frequent theatre of such a display. 
The mountain is covered with large patches 
of lemon-grass, which is liable to spontaneous 
ignition. As the grass is often eight feet 
high, dry, and inflammable, when it takes fire 
the flames burst forth with fury, and rapidly 
pour their burning tide along the mountain 
slopes, even against the wind, as the breeze 
causes the long blades to bend towards the 
flames. Generally the fire rolls on irresistibly 
until some deep ravine checks its career; and 
sometimes it leaps the gulf, or sparks borne 
aloft fall on the prairies beyond, when the 
roaring cataract of flame rushes down the 
mountain sides, and rolls in surging, strug- 
gling waves upwards to the summit. This 
process seems to benefit the vegetation, for in 
a single week after the hill sides are charred 
and blackened, the young blades sprout up, 
and the grassy slopes appear reinvigorated. 

In 1829 Sir Edward Barnes, then governor 
of Ceylon, established the sanitorium in these 
mountains, in what the natives call “ the City 
of the Plain”— probably because it is in the 
neighbourhood of still greater elevations. 
When the traveller, in approaching this beau- 
tiful retreat, leaves Gampala, his attention is 
arrested by the cataracts of Rambodde, and 
the valley of Kattamale, The former rushes 
with noisy vehemence from a great altitude, 
pouring a large body of foaming water from 
rock to rock ; the latter is remarkable for a 
quiet and salutary stream, which flows peace- 
fully through its verdant circle, and which 
is celebrated for its curative efficacy; it is 
unfortunately the occasion of many puerile 
superstitions. Prom Rambodde a glimpse is 
caught of Newera Ellia. The remainder of 
the journey is only remarkable for the rapid 
alteration in the character of the foliage, and 
plants, and flowers. The trees and shrubs of 
the tropics disappear as if by magic, and 
i those of temperate regions, familiar to Euro- 
pean eyes, are at first mingled with inter- 
mediate species, and then predominate. The 
rhododendron, the white guelder, white and 
blush rose, peach, apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
and other European trees and shrubs abound ; 
the violet, sweet pea, cowslip, primrose, and 
daisy also cover the slopes. When in the vici- 
nity of Newera Ellia, gardens are formed: all 
European vegetables are produced in luxu- 
riance. “The plain” is situated ‘six thou* 
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sand three hundred feet above the level of 
the sea ; the atmosphere is bracing, and m 
the mornings and evenings cold enough tor 
domestic fires. The houses of the settlement 
have consequently chimneys,^ reminding the 
new comer pleasurably of hoine. _ At au 
hours the occupants of the sanitorium may 
roam about, and fowl or hunt, or enjoy 
equestrian or pedestrian exercise; so that a 
marvellous efficacy is exercised by 
tion in restoring invalids to health. Ice, hal 
an inch in thickness, is sometimes louncl in 
the morning, and the thermometer frequency 
falls below 28°: it is seldom higher than ho . 
The scenery from the immediate site ot the 
settlement is exquisitely lovely, and to the 
European eve perhaps not less so, because ot 
the familiar objects which cover the _face ot 
nature— the wild fields blooming with home 


of an English farmer settled there :— Cows 
and buffaloes may be purchased from -os. 
to 40s. per head; sheep froni os. to js.; 
pigs from 3s. to 7s.; fowls from i s. per 
dozen; ducks from 12s. ditto. Mr. Baker pro- 
ceeds to show that, notwithstanding the very 
low price of stock, fine meat is unlniown m 
Ceylon the beasts being unfattened, and 
slano'htered without discretion. Although in 
many parts of the island the calf is per- 
mitted to take the whole supply from the 
mother, yet not a cheese has _ ever heeri 
manufactured in Ceylon, and butter sells 
for ' 2s. 6ci..pcr pound., Hotwithstandingv 
the abundance and cheapness of pigs, hams 
and bacon have never been cured; and yet 
all these articles are consnmed in large quan- 
tities, and imported from England at an 
enormous price-cheese, hams, and bacon 




foliage.' The mountains rise on every side to 
a vast height; the highest peak in view is 
two thousand feet above the sanitorium. 
Cascades are numerous, and add much to the 
beauty of the bold landscape ; while the pure 
water rushing into the plain occupied by tdie 
settlement, affords a wholesome supply tor 
man and beast. ^ ^ , 

Although reserving descriptions oi tne 
towns of the island until its general features 
are depicted, it is appropriate here to notice 
the sanitorium, as it can hardly be called a 
town, and possesses no distinctive native 
peculiarities. The governor, commander-in- 
chief of the forces, bishop, colonial secretary, 
and other government functionaries, have 
pleasant residences, and gardens containmg 
the choicest English fruits and flowers, with 
such of the productions of the East as will 
grow at that elevation, A church and schools 
have been built near the governor's house. 
A canteen, hospital, and excellent barracks for 
troops have been erected, and European sol- 
diers exhausted by the climate of the low- 
lands, speedily recover their strength, and 
even complexion. Immigration of English 
farmers and farm-lahourers has been contem- 
plated, and in some degree has already been 
tried. Certainly no more beautiful and health- 
ful situation could be chosen, and with^every 
prospect of prosperity, so far as site, soil, and 
climate may conduce to success. As emigra- 
tion is so important a question in this coun- 
try, it may afford satisfaction to the reader to 
have competent opinion as to the desirableness 
of preferring this region to Australia,^ the 
Cape, or America. Mr. Baker, an enterprising 
traveller, says that the natives produce five 
crops of potatoes annually from the same land, 
so prolific is the soil. The following is a 
summary of his statements as to the prospects 


pound.'' All these articles may be prepared 
at Newera Elba, with the same facility, ami 
at one-fourth of the cost, of those produced in 
England; and would therelore sell at a large 

profit both for home consumption and tor 

exportation. The island is chiefly supplied 
by Bombay ^ith potatoes, hut those ot a 

superior quality now produced at Isewera 
Elba sell at twenty -eight shillings per cwt. 

In three months from the planting of the 
sets they are fit to dig, and one set has fre- 
quently been lenown to yield fifty potatoes. 
Wheat has been experimented upon, and tiie 
quality produced proved infinitely superior to 
the seed imported; and yet Ceylon is entirely 
dependant upon America for the supp y o 
flour. Oats and beans thrive well, hut have 
been neglected; consequently the horses in 
the island are fed expensively upon paddy 
and gram, the principal portion of wdueh is 
imported from India: thus a most extensive 
market is open to supply the home market, as 
well as that of the Mauritius. Mr. Baker 
offers to the enterprising farmer of small 
capital, a comfortable and most profitable 
farm, free from those heavy taxes which bur- 
den his industry at home, where he may not 
only amass a considerable fortune, hut may 
live a happy, luxurious life, with the advan- 
tages of residing in a comparatively civih^d 
society, with a school for the education ^of his 
children, and the house of God within his 
reach 

The grand difficnlty in tlie way of success 
witk tlie farmer and planter anywhere in 
Ceylon is want of labour. The Cingalese 
will not work if they can procure as much 
food as will enable them and their families to 
subsist. This is easily procured, and is^an 
almost insuperable impediment to obtaining 
continuous labour. Mr. Sullivan, describing 
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the road ew rawife from Point de Galle to 
Colombo along the coast, says that he saw the 
men lying in the sim chewing betel root, the 
women performing the little work of which 
there was any sign, children and dogs pursu- 
ing the coach or diligence, alike unheeded by 
the lazy beings who claimed a property in 
them. Coolies arrive periodically from the 
Malabar coast, as Irish reapers attend the 
harvest fields of England ; but as these 
visitors are satisfied if they can procure as 
much money as will lay in a stock of rice 
until the next season, which is easily accom- 
plished, they, on acquiring that amount, or 
something near what they presume will en- 
able them to maintain themselves and fami- 
lies at home in their own way, will desert 
their work, violate their engagements without 
scruple, make their way to the sea-coast with 
surprising rapidity, and swarm like slaves in 
the middle passage on board any ship which 
will convey them to the continent. Many 
planters have been mined in this way, and 
line estates have gone ont of cultivation. At 
Newera Elba the same consequences would 
ensue from the same causes, unless set- 
tlers could bring with them a supply of 
labourers. 

A few miles from the sanitorium there are 
also fine plateaux, which are called the 
Horton Plains,'’ constituting the highest table- 
land in the island. This vicinity is noted for 
‘Hhe pitcher plant” {Nejpenthes dutillatoria), 
The name is derived from the blossom, which 
is pitcher-shaped, and nearly a foot in length. 
This is not the only plant peculiar to. the 
region which is an object of interest. The 
ndee, or honey-plant, emits from its flowers 
an odour resembling that of honey, in which 
the natives take great delight: it flowers hut i 
once in eight years, and as the blossoms 
decay, bees swarm in multitudes around it, 
the odour being at that season strongest, 
which seems to attract them,. This plant is 
further remarkable as being generally at- 
tended by a beautiful although leafless para- 
site, which bears a bell-shaped flowe.r, ex- 
quisite in tint, having an amber heart, 
the edges scarlet : these flowers, blending 
with the pitcher blossoms,” afford an ap- 
pearance of most strange but captivating 
beauty. 

No race are prouder of their lineage than the 
Cingalese. According to them, thousands of 
years before onr era the island was peopled 
by a civilised community, endowed with 
superior intellectual powers, and famoiis in 
arms. From these worthy occupants of their 
fair realm the present Cingalese declare that 
they are descended. They represent their 
island as inhabited from the remotest antiquity, 


Adam’s Peak, the top of the highest moun- 
tain, having been the primeval abode of the 
human family — - 

“ Ere man had falFn, or sin had drawn 
’Twixt man and heaven her curtain yet 

They even profess to trace the footprints of 
the first man on his departure from the para- 
dise of the peak, to the shores of the island 
from which he was expelled. 

Ancient historians do not assign to the 
aborigines of Ceylon a date as old as the 
creation, nor a descent direct from the first 
family. The Chinese, from a remote period, 
were the masters of oriental commerce ; and 
some of their vessels were driven upon the 
coast of Ceylon, near the district wdiich they 
subsequently termed Chilau, The mariners 
and passengers saved themselves upon the 
rocks ; and, finding the island fertile, soon 
established themselves upon it. Shortly after- 
wards, the Malabars, having discovered it, 
sent hither their exiles, whom they deno- 
minated Galas. The exiles were not long in 
mixing with the Chinese ; and from the two 
nauies was formed Chingalees, and afterwards 
Chingalais.” ^ 

Some of the ancient Hindoo historians 
represent the island as originally the locality 
of demons and other evil beings, of an extra- 
human origin. Such a tradition rather tends 
to establish the antiquity of its population. 
Others state that one Singha, a prince of the 
neighbouring coasts of the continent, con- 
quered the island, and his people, mingling 
with a wild aboriginal race, were designated 
Cingalese, and are the progenitors of the 
present population of Ceylon. 

The people bear no resemblance to the 
Chinese in complexion, countenance, or cha- 
racter; but they do exhibit a very strong 
resemblance to the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring shores of continental India. There 
is a race inhabiting the interior called Yed- 
dahs; these are literally wild men, living in 
caves and forest-huts ; they are predatory and 
migratory, subsisting chiefly on game, which 
they kill with bows and arrows; refusing 
all intercourse with the other natives, their 
language is unintelligible to the other people 
of the island. These are with reason sup- 
posed to be the oldest race in Ceylon. 

Marco Polo visited the island in 1244, and 
from his account the tradition of a remote 
antiquity, and of the island having I een the 
home of our first parents, existed then as it 
does now. His words are : — Both men and 
women go nearly in a state of nudity, only 
Avrapping a cloth round their loins. They 
have no grain besides rice and sesame, of 
i * Ribeiro’s Eistoria de Ilgha de Zeilm, 
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wliicli latter tliey make oil. Tlieir food is di 
milk, rice, and flesk, and tkey drink wine n( 
drawn from trees, Tlie island produces more o] 
valuable and beautiful rubies than those found iii 
in any other part of the world; and likewise oi 
sapphires, topazes, amethysts, garnets, and o 
many other precious and costly stones. In q 
this highland there is a very high momitain, a: 
so rocky and precipitous, that the ascent to h 
the top is impracticable, as it is said, except q 
by the assistance of iron chains employed g 
for that purpose; by means of these some 
persons attain the summit, where the tomb 
of Adam, our first parent, is reported to be i: 

found.” I 

Subsequent writers and travellers attirm, t 

that the Malabars and Moormen of the oppo- I 
site shores made frequent incursions, and i; 
fixed settlements, mingling with the inhabit- 
ants. The result was that the latter classes i 
influenced in a great degree the character of 
the popi^^^^ of the KaiMian districts oim i 
island, who have a peculiar character. The 
Giugalese in the lower regions seem to be 
a mixture of races from China and India. 
Since the Portuguese and Dutch conquests, 
the population has become still more mixed, 
both of these nations having mingled more 
freely with the people than the English, and 
left their traces in the population to some 
extent. The population of the lowlands is 
more diverse than that of the hills, the Kan- 
dians having retained their independence 
long after the people along the shore were 
subjugated, and' their race influenced by suc- 
cessive conquerors. 

The Kandians were thus described by 
Knox, who spent many years in captivity in 
the hill capital:— “In understanding, quick 
and apprehensive; in design, subtle and 
crafty; in discourse, courteous, but full of 
flatteries; naturally inclined to temperance, 
both in meat and drink, but not ^ chastity ; 
near and provident in their families-— com- 
mending good husbandry;^ in their disposi- 
tions, not passionate neither hard to^he 
reconciled when angry; in their promises 
very unfaithful— approving lying in them- 
selves, but disliking it in others; delighting 
in sloth — deferring labour till urgent neces- 
sity compel them ; neat in apparel ; nice in 
eating, and not much given to sleep.” 

On the whole, the following comparative 
estimate of the races, and judgment upon 
their probable origin, as given by the late 
queen’s advocate, bears the impress of accu- 
racy : — “ Although it is affirmed by writers 
that the Kandians and Cingalese are both 
descended from the same parent stock, we 
disagree with them materially, as the Kan- 
* Knox’s Eisior^ of Geyhn. 




dians have an the distinctive marks of a 
nobler race and purer blood being, in our 
opinion, the offspring of Malabais, who had 
intermarried with the Veddahs, or aborigines 
of Ceylon, whose blood has remained pure, 
owing to non-admixture with foreign coxi- 
querors ; as Kandy remained a free, Avarlike, 
and independent state long after the lowdaiids 
had experienced the yoke of numerous con- 
querors, of various nations : whilst the Cin- 
galese are the descendants of the followers of 
the Indian king, ^Wijey a, who conquered 
Ceylon long anterior to the Christian era. 
But the latter race has deteriorated, both 
physically and mentally, by constant admix- 
i ture with the various ^tribes and nations who 
have conquered, coionized, or visited the low- 
lands and maritime districts.” ^ 

■ The average height of the 'G.ingalese js.not- 
more than five feet six inches,.' but They are,'' 
well formed. The Kandians are rather more 
muscular, and, although living in an eievjTed 
region, their complexion is darkei, ^ J.he 
women of both races are often attractive in 
appearance, but their habit of chewing betel 
gives to the mouth a filthy colour: they chew 
1 much more than the men. The modus ope- 
r TCLfidi is to select a betel leaf, then to 
L small piece of areka-nut, and another of chu- 
j nam. or prepared lime, and roll them in the leaf, 

3 forming a small hall the size of a boy s man- 

- ble; tins is placed in the mouth, and the 
3 flavour is much enjoyed. Much saliva is 
3 secreted, and tinged by the betel as red as 

- blood, staining the teeth and lips most for- 
biddinglv. This practice, and the exhausting 

f energy of the climate, depiive the ladies of 
1 all personal comeliness by the time they are 
^ thirty years of age. The Cingalese idea^ of 
1 beauty may be gleaned from the following 
f extract from a native work : — 

! “ A woman’s tresses shoiiid be abundant, 

; as voluminous as the tail of a peacock, and 

- as long as a palm leaf of ten moon s growth; 

- her eyebrows should be arched like the rain- 
e how; her eyes long as the almond, and tbe 
!S colour dark as midnight when there is no 

moon. Her nose should be slender as the 
g hill of the hawk ; her lips full, and the colour 
j- of red coral ; her teeth small, even, closely 
,n placed together, and the colour of the pearl 
when it is newly taken from the oyster, and 
re cleansed. Her throat should be thick and 
)n round, like the stem of a plantain tree in full 
te growth, Her chest should be -wide; her 
1- bosom full, and the form of a young cocoa- 
rs nnt ; and her waist small, round, and taper— 
th so slender, that it could he clasped within 
ve the two outstretched liands.^ Her hips should 
Q- be large and round, her limbs slender, and 
the soles of her feet withont any arch or 
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hollow * and the surface of her person slionld 
be soft, delicate, smooth, and round, neither 
bones, sinews, or angles being visible. Not a 
blemish should be found on her skin, the tint 
of which should be bright and brown.” 

The half-castes, or, as they are comnionly 
called, burghers, dress like Europeans, more 
particularly the mem They are generally 
of European descent, especially from Dutch 
or Portuguese, by Cingalese women, They 
are, like the Indo -Portuguese, darker in com- 
plexion than any of the native races, and 
singularly unprepossessing in countenance. 
They are less intellectual than either Kanr 
dians, Cingalese, Moormen, or Malabars, and 
are utterly grovelling and sensual. Their 
attire gives the men of this class a less effemir 
nate appearance than the Cingalese proper^ 
but in manner and spirit they are more so. 
The effeminacy of the Cingalese men is ren- 
dered much more striking than it otherwise 
would be by tlieir extraordinary costume. 
They are clad in petticoats, carry parasols, 
and turn up their long black hair as women 
do in England, fastening it on the crown of 
the head by a veyy liigh comb. The petti- 
coats constrain their gait, and still more con- 
duce to a mistake of their sex. The women 
are frequently more masculine in features, 
wear shorter jackets, seldom carry parasols, 
and do not turn up the hair under tall 
comhs. It is a curious sight to see the men 
sitting in groups, combing their long hair, 
and anointing it with oil. 

The religious condition of the inhabitants 
of Ceylon is such as might be expected from 
tbe influence of the Buddhist doctrines, which 
they profess, the genius and character of 
which have been already shown in a previous 
chapter devoted to the religions of India 
Buddhism, however, has its sects, and in 
every country where it is professed it assumes 
diversities, theoretical and practical. In 
Ceylon the professors of this creed, more 
particularly than elsewhere, look forward to 
a further manifestation of their spiritual chief, 

the Maitree Buddha.” They aver that the 
surface of the earth had been destroyed by 
fire at a remote period, and was since revivi- 
fied by water. This doctrine seems more or 
less to pervade the philosophical theologies of 
most oriental nations, and is doubtless a tra- 
ditional influence of tbe Deluge. The bene- 
ficial effects of water in the history of this 
world, and in the history of their gods, seems 
to be a very general impression in the East, 
and the ' Spirit of God moving upon the face 
of the waters’ is fully realised in all heathen 
mythologies. From the earliest days there 
appears to have been some very general 
system of w^orship of aquatic plants. The 


most ancient coins represent the tamara as 
sacred. The Japanese believe that Bromna, 
the eldest son of their chief god, was created 
on the tamara. The Egyptians represent 
Iris on the lotus. Krishna, the god of love 
amongst the Hindoos, is represented as float- 
ing down the Ganges on one of the n^mphcea, 
occupied in the infantine amusement of suck- 
ing his toe I” 

The reverence of the Ceylonese for Buddha 
is carried to a great excess ; and nowhere are 
the disciples of that creed so bigoted as in 
Ceylon— not even in Birmah— and in no part 
are they so bigoted as in Kandy. That city 
is the Mecca of Buddhism. There are the 
chief temple, the great idol, and the most 
holy relics. Among the latter is the alleged 
tooth of Buddha himself, for which the 
priesthood of Siam offered an enormous sum 
without success. It is not, however, the real 
tooth of the great sectary, for Constantine de 
Berganza destroyed that, or wliat was then 
supposed to be such, in the year 1560. Six 
hundred of the followers of Francis Xavier 
having been put to death by the Buddhists, 
Bergan^sa laid waste cities and temples, and 
took the ipost especial precautions to secure 
possession of the tooth: This, however, is 
denied by the Cingalese and Kandians, as 
the following account of the capture of ^Hhe 
Dalada relic ” (as it is called) by the English, 
during the Kandian rebellion of 1818, will 
show. Dr. Davy thus writes : — “ Through 
the kindness of the governor, I had an 
opportunity of seeing this celebrated relic, 
when it was recovered, towards the conclu- 
sion of the rebellion, and brought back to he 
replaced in the Dalada Malegawa, or temple, 
from whence it had been clandestinely taken. 
.... Here it may be remarked, that when 
the relic was taken, the effect of its capture 
was astonishing, and almost beyond the com- 
prehension of the enlightened, for now, they 
said, the English are indeed masters of the 
country, for they who possess the relic have 
a right to govern four kingdoms ; this, for two 
thousand years, is the first time the relic was 
ever taken from us. The Portuguese declare 
that in the sixteenth century they obtained 
possession of the relic, which the Cingalese 
deny, saying, that when Cotta was taken, the 
relic w^as secretly removed to Saffragam. 
They also affirm that when Kandy was con- 
quered by us, in 1815, the relic was never 
surrendered by them to us, and they con- 
sidered it to be in their possession until wa 
took it from them by force of arms. The first 
adikar also observed, that whatever the Eng- 
lish might think of having taken Pilimi 
Talawe, and other rebel leaders, in his opi- 
nion, and in the opinion of the people in 
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general, tlie taking of tke relic was of infi- 
nitely more moment.” 

From 1818 until 1847 this true or false 
relic was preserved by the English govern- 
ment, and exhibited to the priests and fol- 
lowers of Buddha for the purpose of being 
worshipped ! On the 28tb of May, 1828, 
‘Hbe Dalada” was publicly exhibited by the 
government, who caused the ceremony to be 
attended with great splendour. On the 27th 
of March, 1846, some Siamese priests arrived 
to see the relic, and there was another public 
display. In 1847 the home government sent 
orders to restore the tooth to the custody of 
the priests — a most impolitic act^ as all the 
acts of our government have been, which 
were time-serving, and quasi -conciliatory to 
either Buddhist or Brahnnn priests. Had 
the tooth been carried away, and deposited 
in the British Museupa as a curiosity, or had 
i-t been destroyed, the superstition of the 
people 'Would have received a great check : 
in the one case they would have supposed 
that the power its possession conferred would 
have remained with the English ; in the 
other, that Ceyjon was no longer under the 
especial obligation of worshipping Buddha, 
which it now feels. In either case the invi- 
dious nationality by which the Cingalese, 
especially the Kandian section of theua, Is 
characterised would have been depressed, 
and motives of disloyalty, which were che- 
rished, and led to conspiracy and insiirrection, 
in 1848, would have been reinoved. In that 
year, on the 14th of August, the governor, 
Lord Torrington, sent the following despatch 
to the home government : — As the posses- 
sion of the Buddhist relic, or tooth, has 
always been regarded by the Kandians as a 
naark of sovereignty over their country, and 
it was stolen and carried about in 1818, being 
used as a signal for rebellion, which only ter- 
minated with the recovery of it, it was judged 
right, by the commandant, to demand the 
keys of the te.mple, as well as of the shrine 
of the relic, which had been delivered by me 
into the charge of two priests and a chief, 
about a year ago. He then assured himself 
that this object of veneration had not been 
removed from its accustomed position, and 
converted into a signal of rebellion. But not 
trusting any longer to the integrity of the 
priests or chiefs, by whom the insurrection 
has been organised, the keys have, for the 
present at all events, been retained in the 
possession of the commandant.” 

Great as is the folly of the Cingalese in 
respect to this holy tooth, the folly of the 
English government infinitely surpassed it. 
There was mistaken piety in the one case — an 
impious indifference to the claims of con- 


science and religious duty in the other. It is 
time that the English nation should under- 
stand that the class of men from wliom colonial 
governors and great officers are selected care 
nothing what blasphemy or idolatry they sup- 
port, if motives of policy or revenue are pro- 
moted. They will endow cathedrals, mosques, 
temples ; publicly exhibit holy teeth or hairs 
for one idolatry to-day, and clothe in costly 
trappings the idol of some rival idolatry to- 
morrow : like the present commissioners of 
the Punjanh, commending mosques and hea- 
then temples as works of public utility, de- 
serving support from the government, in one 
public document, and wooing the infiuence of 
Christian missionaries in another. The ques- 
tion with, the majority of governors has been, 
not what was right in the abstract, nor what 
was proper in respect to the rights and liber- 
ties of the people over w'hom they ruled, but 
how far the support of superstitions might 
facilitate the collection of revenue, or the 
temporary administration of government. The 
blame of such things has often been thrown 
exclusively on the East India Company, hut 
it has rested in a greater measure upon the 
titled servants of the crown. Our cabinets 
have generally been composed of men to 
whom such proceedings have been acceptable. 
The plea has been frequently set up for them 
that religious toleration was their motive, the 
spirit of Engiislimen being abhorrent to per- 
secution ; but so far from this excuse having 
foundation in fact, the men who thus shame- 
lessly betrayed the Christian religion in fa- 
vour of idolatry, \yere often noted perse- 
cutors of their fellow Christians at home and 
abroad, unless such had power through their 
representatives in the House of Commons to 
make their voice heard in the cabinet. All 
remonstrances and petitions in reference to 
Bxich matters coming from Christian churches 
in England, however numerous, W'ere treated 
with disdain, except action was taken in refer- 
ence to the parliamentary elections. As soon as 
the question of the public patronage of idolatry, 
Siittee, or any other atrocity found convenient 
by our public officers abroad, was made a 
matter of comment on the hiistings, hurried 
orders were sent out to feign eompliance 
with those popular demands,; and, in propor- 
tion as constituencies were seen to be in 
earnest, cabinets became active, and the 
consciences of the representatives of British 
power abroad became enlightened in a manner 
edifying to behold. The religious feelings 
and principles of the masses of English citi- 
zens are obviously not participated by large 
sections of the higlier classes, who, while 
punctual church-goers, and ostensible friends 
of the clergy and our home religious institu- 
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tions (ai l^ast, sucli as are not iinfasbionaBle), 
are notoriously the zealous patrons of all 
0X0 tie creeds that may happen to have 
nnmerons devotees, and the jealous enemies 
of Ohristian missionaries, of whatever evan- 
gelical ehnrch. Happily, there are many 
bearing high honours in the state who feel 
it incnmhent upon them to recognise the reli- 
gions liberty of the rudest idolaters, but who 
will have no participation in their superstitions 
observances, and would not, even to serve any 
object, commit the greatest of all known 
sins— partake of or patronise idolatry. 

The Dalada Maiegawa, or depository and 
temple of the sacred tooth, is a building 
erected in a style of architecture approaching 
to that of the Chinese. The bnilding is of two 
stories, .the $amctMm mi/yitoTvm hOiing on the 
second. It has folding doors, with panels of 
brass; [there are no windows, and the sun- 
light can never enter it by any means. The 
walls and ceilings are hung with gold brocade 
and white shawls, "with coloured borders. A 
table, covered with gold brocade, hears two 
Images of Buddha, one of gold and the other of 
crystal. The richest fruits, and the most sweet- 
smelling dowers, are presented as offerings 
to these idols. Four baskets, each twelve 
inches high, are also placed on the table ; 
these contain sacred relics. In the centre is 
the Icarmdua^ or casket, which contains the 
holy tooth. The casket is five feet high, 
bell-shaped, and formed of silver, richly gilt. 
The chasing is simple, but most elegant ; a 
few gems surround it, and on the ^pex is set 
a cat’s eye. Numerous eostjy offerings sur- 
round this bcll-like covering of the relic. 
One of these is a bird, which is attached to a 
massive gold chain, elegantly chased- “The 
body is formed of gold, and the plumage is 
represented by a profusion of precious gems, 
which consist of diamonds, emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires, and cats’ eyes. Description is in- 
adequate to convey a correct idea of the 
extreme and extraordinary effulgence and. 
exquisite beauty of these elaborate decorations, 
which the limner’s art alone could faithfully 
delineate.” The relic Is wrapped in an ex- ' 
tremely thin sheet of virgin gold, which is 
deposited in a gold box, just sufficiently 
capacious to receive the tooth, which Euro- 
peans declare to be as large as that of an 
alligator, and to have been manufactured 
from the tusk of an elephant. The golden 
box is studded with precious stones, wdaich 
are exquisitely arranged. It is placed in a 
golden vase, decorated with diamonds, eme- 
ralds, and rubies, and wrapped in rich bro- 
cade. This is laid within a second vase, also 
of gold, which is enfolded by pure white 
nmslin. This vase is placed in another 
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similar to itself, and that in a fourth, more 
costly, for it is larger, and profusely, yet 
tastefully ornamented with chasing and gems. 
A gentleman long resident in Geylon, and 
who, having official opportunities, was enabled 
to investigate this extraordinary sanetum, 
writes 

“ When we saw the relic it was ’placed in 
the centre of an exquisitely beautiful pink 
lotus, the flowers of the bo-tree being strewed 
around, and tastefully arranged on the shrine ; 
but it was most pitiable to behold the be- 
nighted Buddhists, many of them learned 
men and good scholars, prostrating themselves 
before a piece of discoloured bone. There is 
also a smaller and most exquisitely beautiful 
casket, or harand'm, stiiddecl with precious 
stones, in which the relic is placed when it is 
borne in the religions processions, or when 
the chief priests, in troublous times of com- 
motion, or war, should think it necessary to 
insure the safety of the Dalada by removing 
it from the temple. 

“Above the shrine, and attached to the 
wall, are plates of gold, on which are inscribed 
sacred emblems and characters: on either side 
of the principal shrine there are smallci* 
shrines, which are covered with gold and 
silver cloths, on which are placed gilt lamps, 
and offerings of flowers and fruit; and the 
effluvia arising from the cocoa-nut oil, with 
which the lamps .are supplied, combined with 
the perfume of the votive flowers, renders the 
j,f;mosphere of this unventilated apartment 
most oppressive. 

“A contiguous staircase leads to a similar 
apartment, which is decorated in the same 
manner as the one we have described, where 
is to be seen the recumbent figure of the 
god Gotama Buddha, the size of life ; the 
features are well delineated, and the figure is 
gilt, with the exception of the face and 
hands. Near him are placed- figures of other 
gods and the goddess Patine, the shrine 
being decorated vAuth golden ornaments, many 
of which are studded with precious stones. 

“The god Buddha is represented by the 
Cingalese in three attitudes — namely, stand- 
ing erect, with one hand raised, as if prepar- 
ing to step forward; seated on a. cushion, with 
the legs crossed; .and reclining on his side, 
his hand placed under his head, which rests 
upon a pillow. We had two figures of Go- 
ta,ma Buddha presented to us: one, in the 
act of advancing, is of ivory, about five inches 
in height, the hair, eyes, lips, and palms of 
the hands being coloured, to represent life, 
Avliilst the drapery is relieved by stripes of 
Vermillion; the other figure is of bronze, 
about three inches and a half in height, and 
represents the god seated cross-legged. The 
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ornament, or sacred emblem, wWcli is placed is 
on tlie crown of tbe bead of eacb of these w 
idols is used solely to designate Buddha, as ir 
tbe emblem of tbe other gods is of a totally ti 
different character. 

“In the Malegawa a most valuable seated b 
figure of Buddba was to be seen in 1847 v 
(and we presume it is there now),^ which bad p 
been presented by the Siamese priests; it is n 
nearly eleven inches in height, and was carved u 
out of a cat’s eye. Having had the good fortune 
to have been conducted over the Balada Ma- t 
legawa by a Kandian chief, we were shown ti 
all that was considered either ** curious or r 
magnificent.” ^ 

The sacred relics of Buddha, generaiiy a l 
hair, or some shred of apparel, are deposited a 
in monumental buildings, which are always a 
identical in construction a bell-shaped a 
tomb surmounted by a spire.” These are . 
called dagohahs, Mr. Layard, father of the 
explorer of Hineveh, opened one of these at £ 

Colombo in 1820, of which he gives the fol- ^ 
lowing description In the centre of the i 
dagobah a small square compartment was i 
discovered, lined with brick, and paved with 
coral, containing a cylindrical mass of grey 
granite, rudely shaped into a vase, or haran- 
dua, wdiich had a closely -fitting cover or cap 
of the same. This vase contained an ex- 
tremely small fragment of bone, pieces of 
thin gold — in which, in all probability, the 
bone had originally been wrapped — pieces of 
the blue sapphire, and ruby, three small 
pearls, a few gold rings, beads of cornelian 
and crystal, and pieces of glass, which resem- 
bled icicles in shape. In the compartment 
with the vase were also placed a brazen and 
an earthen lamp, a small truncated pyramid 
made of cement, and clay images of the 
cobra and other sacred objects of Buddhist 
superstition.” 

The following exemplification of the super t 
stition of the Ceylonese is recorded by Mr, 
Sullivan The, Cingalese faith in ^ metem- 
pyschosis is entire and unhesitating, and I 
their confidence in its truth admits of no 
doubt whatever, A man, when oppressed by 
his superiors, or condemned by the judge, 
expresses his intention of returning in a 
future state, as a cobra, to bite his children; 
or as an elephant, to ravage his crops. They 
even go so far as to form an opinion, from 
the nature and habits of any particular animal 
or insect, as to its character in a former state. 
A Pariah dog, for instance, whose presence 
is an abomination, and whose portion is 
misery, is supposed to have been some luxu- 
rious Hives, who is now in want and ill- 
treatment, expiating his indifference of the 
lamri of his human acquaintance ; and there 


is a little insect very common in the jungle, 
which, from its remarkable habit of surround - 
in O' itself with a covering of small sticks, in 
the centre of which it moves, and from which 
it is almost impossible to distinguish it, is 
believed by the natives to represent indi- 
viduals who. during their earthly career, dis- 
played rather a marked partiality for their 
neighbours’ firewood, and who are thus work- 
ing out an appropriate atonement.” 

The Buddhists of Ceylon affect to despise 
the superstitions of the Hindoos, and even of 
their own brethren of Siam, where caste Is 
recognised in the priesthood, contrary to the 
doctrines of Bitddha, and the genius of Ha 
philosophy; but the observances of caste, 
and other superstitions practices, are, usual : 
among the Cingalese theiiiselvea, and are just 
as puerile as those they contemiv in others. 
These are particularly obvious at tlieir religious'. .. 
festivals. At the feast of the irimhara,whi^^^ 
seems to be the grand Kandian sacred festi- 
val, extending over a period of seven days, 
the most grotesque and absurd ceremonies 
are practised. A procession of seven ^ele- 
phants, decked out in a manner excessively 
provocative of mirth, each animal carrying 
an empty “ howdah,” followed by crowds of , 
men bearing empty palankeens, and a long 
retinue of chiefs and lieadmen, gaily attired ; 

: the most horrid din of tom-toms and pip®s, 
s filling the air with discord, is the chief feature 
\ of the solemnity.” On one of these occa- 
i sions, an English gentleman saw a fakeer in 
L the procession, with a ware run through both 
. his cheeks, and a lighted candle at each end, 

: about six inches from the face. This man 
[ w^as regarded as performing a wmrk of great 
[ merit, and as having attained to a saintly 
j degree. These processions are conducted at 
b night, so that the “volptary humility^ of 
the fakeei’ "was in that instance not without 

- its convenience to others. 

'"'.Evil .s.pirits ■ are. especially 'Worshipped, 

- simply for the powder wdiich they are sup- 
i posed to possess, and so willing to exercise, 

0 for mischievous purposes. When a demon is 
jr offended, dancing is supposed to be the most 
i, efficacious mode of appeasing his wTath. If 
a a member of a family come by any misfor- 

tune, or fall sick, a priest of some particular 
y devil is called in, offerings are presented, and 
n the dance commences. If a village, or dis- 
iil trict, is visited by pestilence, or any national 
e. evil, pulpits are erected by the devil’s priest, 
je and decorated with flo'vvers, wu-eaths, money, 
is incense, &c. ; wdiile v^^ matters propitk- 
1 - tory are offered by this sacerdota official: 
1- after “ a devil dance,” the grand incantation 
le is read, and the ill-disposed demon is entreated 
re to depart. 
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The proceedings of the devil-dancers by no 
means resemble those who enjoy the pastime of 

“ The light fantastic toe ; ” 

the whole ceremony is appalling to those who 
witness it, as it is degrading to those who 
practise it, and cannot be excelled in folly by 
any of the Brahminical superstitions of conti- 
nental India. A spectator of the orgies thus 
describes them : — The kafua^ or devil- 
dancers, are usualiy well-grown, active men, 
and wear on their arms and ankles several 
hollow brass rings: they keep time to the 
tom-tom heaters by.«haldng their head, whilst 
the clanking of the bracelets and anldets 
makes a species of accompaniment. The I 
evolutions of the dancer are rapid ; his ges- 
tures lascivious and indecent ; as he becomes 
excited with tbe music and the dance, liis 
flesh will quiver, his eyeballs become flxed 
and staring, as if he could, or w^ould, discern 
the form of the offended demon; whilst in 
this state, he mil predict the cause of the 
aroused wrath of the demon, the fate or for- 
tune of individuals. These dances are held 
at night, by torchlight; and no scene can be 
imagined more painfully impressive than to 
witness the frantic gestures of the devil- 
danceiywith his long, dishevelled hair stream- 
ing over his shoulders, the blue flame from 
the torches flickering and casting an un- 
earthly light on all around, whilst the dusky 
spectators remain motionless, gazing, with 
staring eyes, on the dancer; the liiige tro- 
pical trees waving over the heads of all, as if 
calmly deriding, although compelled to wit- 
ness, the unhallowed rites and vicious orgies 
which invariably wind up a devil-dance.” 

The moral condition of the people, as in 
all nations, may be inferred from their reli- ; 
gion. The Eanclians and Cingalese are with - 
out principle: their highest rule of duty is 
convenience. Knox represented the women , 
as, in his time, the most regardless of their i 
infant female oflspring of any in the world, 
and consequently the crime of infanticide was 
awfully common : the authority and vigilance 
of government have not been as yet sufficient 
to repress it. The object of this crime is to put 
females out of the way, lest they should grow 
up a burden. When learned Buddhists at 
Kandy have been reproached with this na- 
tional cruelty, they have replied, But it is 
not so had as in England, where a wife or 
child is poisoned for the sake of a few rupees : 
our female infants are not murdered, they are 
deprived of life upon a principle which has 
received public, social, and religious sanction/’ 
Tbe cliaraeter of the women of Ceylon is 
horribly impure ; according to Knox, a Kan- 
dian woman will not often submit herself to a 


man of a lower caste than her own, hut in all 
other respects their behaviour is utterly and 
shockingly immoral, and apparently without 
the least sense of shame. Caste is not osten- 
sibly recognised, hut really reverenced. The 
practice of brother-husbands is extremely 
debasing. If in a family there are several 
brothers, and any one of the number marries, 
the bride becomes equally the wife of the 
other brothers, who may themselves be only 
half-brothers — -the children of one mother by 
several fathers. The object of this extra- 
ordinary and demoralising community, is to 
preserve landed property in the same famity, 
so that it should not be divided and sub- 
divided until it of necessity passed away from 
tbe lineage of those to wliom it originally 
belonged. Thus an entail is socially en- 
forced without any legal recognition. Some- 
times tbe wdfe of several brother -husbands 
will take another busband out of the 
family, provided be joins Ms property to 
theirs. This, if it he considerable, is gene- 
rally an arrangement desired by the previous 
husband. It must not be supposed, from 
this domestic communism, that men are not 
jealous in Ceylon; they are certainly less so 
where there are several Jhushands than where 
one only exists ; they are, however, very 
jealous, and perpetually receive just cause, 
if, indeed, in such a depraved social condition, 
the like would be recognised at all. “V^lien 
this feeling is aroused, they are exceedingly 
resentful; and as they generally carry a knife 
or dagger about the person, concealed in a 
sheath or pocket, on such occasions they will 
draw it, and inflict death upon the offender. 
This is done even upon suspicion, and as 
cause for that is perpetually given, wounds 
and death frequently occur in brawls about 
women. Meanness, cowardice, and contempt- 
ible treachery, characterise the men of both 
the upper and lower country, but more espe- 
cially the latter; and they resort to every 
conceivable artifice to accomplish petty fraud. 

In their feelings towards other religions 
than their own, they are strangely tolerant 
and persecuting at the same time. The 
slightest disrespect tow^ards one of their relics 
will cause a paroxysm of rage and animosity ; 
and it is astonishing how small a cause will 
move them to this bigoted resentment. 
A gentleman connected with the govern- 
ment, on one occasion was favoured with a 
sight of tooth,” in the presence of a 

Kandian chief of note, and of the liigh priest 
of the temple. A small image of Buddha 
attracted his attention, and he took it up by 
tbe shoulder wdth one hand, contrary to the 
ritual of Buddhism, wdiich ordains that an 
image of Buddlia should be raised by the 



feet, and witli "botli the hands of the person 
who touches it. The gentleman’s inadver- 
tency threw his guides into a state of de- 
spair and furious horror, they regarding him 
as a monster of iniquity, upon whom the 
judgment of heaven might he speedily ex- 
pected to descend. Only after many apolo- 
gies and assurances of regret that his igno- 
rance should have exposed him to an unin- 
tentional act of irreverence, could he succeed 
in appeasing these men. With all this in- 
tense sensitiveness of the respect demanded 
for their religion, they are not generally 
unwilling to tolerate the creed which may 
be preferred by strangers. They will enter 
a Roman Catholic chapel, and bow to any 
images or pictures which may be there, and 
offer the most reverential respect to the offi- 
ciating priest; and will proceed forthwith to 
one of their own temples, and pay the same 
respect to the images of Buddha, the deities, 
and the devils. They will enter a Protestant 
assembly, listen to the mstructions conveyed, 
and insist that the ultimate doctrines to which 
these refer are identical with Buddhism, 
assuring their interrogators that -Mt is all 
the same religion;” only of coui‘se regarding 
their own as the highest and most perfect 
development. The servants in an English 
family will readily join in evangelical wor- 
ship, but if they hear the tom-^tom, and the 
cries of the devil -dancers, will jump up from, 
their knees, and hasten to participate in the 
ceremonial. They will freely give their 
assent to the most beautiful and truthful 
descriptions of a separate state, of the resur- 
rection of the body and life everlasting; and 
afterwards, if asked to, define their own hopes, 
show that they look forward to a transmigra- 
tion the most degrading and absurd. A boy 
at the mission -school at Kandy, who was 
supposed to be peculiarly well instructed, 
when asked, out of the routine of his usual 
catechetical examinations, what he hoped for 
in the next world, promptly replied that he 
hoped he would become a snake, which seems 
to be the grand desideratum of Kandians, for 
whom a heaven of cobras is a prospect of bliss. 
Under these circumstances, the labours of 
missionaries are very discouraging ; yet they 
are not entirely withoiit success. The Roman 
Catholics have many converts, and niisBion- 
aries of various evangelical denominations 
from the British Isles have laboured long and 
xealously, and with some requital for their 
pleasing and sacred toil. 

As early as 1820, schools were instituted 
ill the province of Kandy by missionaries, 
still earlier on the coast. In 184o, Cey- 
lon was constituted, by letters patent under 
the great seal of England, an episcopal see, 


under the title of Colombo ; previous to that 
the island was included in the episcopate of 
Madras. In 1846, Dr. Chapman arrived as ■ 
the first Bishop of Colombo, and zealously 
entered upon his charge, showing the utmost 
concern for the spiritual and moral welfare of 
Europeans and natives. 

The various voluntary missionary societies 
maintain missionaries, and the Bible and 
Tract Societies of England have given to 
Ceylon a large share of attention ; copies of 
the Holy Scriptures, and portions of them, 
and also religious tracts and books, are sup- 
plied to whatever extent there is hope of 
their proving useful. 

■ However indifferent the^ Buddhists may 
to the ' presence of other religions,; they .'are'.' 
hostile to proselytism, and regard the aban- 
donment of their ancient customs as a crinie. 
This is one reason why all Roman Catholic 
and Protestant converts so strenuously keep 
up their old Buddha practices, especially at 
weddings, and the naming of children. In 
this respect Romanists and Protestants among 
the natives are scarcely distinguishable from 
Buddhists, althoxigh the Moormen or Moham- 
medans are somewhat strict in preserving 
themselves from contact with what they deem 
to be idoiatrous. After the marriage and 
baptismal ceremonies of Protestants and 
.Roman Catholics, even amongst the highest 
castes of natives, and who serve the govern- 
ment officially, the persons interested adjourn 
to their assigned rendezvous, and enact all 
the ceremonial of a purely Buddhist celebra- 
tion. The prospect of these rites becoming 
less popular, through the influence of the in- 
creased energy of Protestant missionaries, has 
inflamed the bigotry of the Buddldst priests, 
if the ministers of the temples of Biiddha can 
be properly so designated. In the Kandian 
rebellion of 1848, these functionaries per- 
formed the most prominent part, and their 
animosity to the government had, in a great 
measime, its source in their jealousy of the 
influence of their old rites and observances, 
which they feared would pass away, and 
with it t^eir own prestige, under the moral 
influence of a powerful Christian govern- 
ment. 

The Cingalese language has the reputation 
of .being euphonious: some oriental scholars 
aver that it is fundamentally allied to the 
Sia,mese ; others declare that it is of Sanscrit 
origin. As in continental India, there is a 
sacred language, which is the medium of 
literature — this is called in Ceylon, Elu : it is 
only understood by educated persons.^ Some 
suppose that it was the vernacular language 
of the island before it was conquered by the 
* Clough*s Ceylonese Dictionary, 
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continental followers of Wijeya. Indepen- 
dent of the language of literature, there is a 
high and low Cingalese — the former spoken 
in Kandy, the latter in the lower provinces : 
the Kandians, however, generally understand 
both, while the Cingalese of the lower parts 
of the island cannot speak the high dialect. 
There are two written characters : the most 
ancient, the prevailing form of which is 
square, has become obsolete; it is found in 
ancient inscriptions, but cannot be entirely 
deciphered, as the knowledge of it has 
died away: it is called Nagara. In con- 
sequence of this, a great store of the ancient 
history of Ceylon is lost, and probably inte- 
resting facts concerning other peoples are 
thus buried in the gloom of the past. * Mr. 
Prinsep,* in 1837, puhlished an account of 
certain inscriptions found on stones and rocks 
in continental India : some resemblance is 
recognised between these and the old Cinga- 
lese letters. The present Cingalese charac- 
ters are round in their general form. The 
higher castes write elegantly with an iron 
style upon the palmyra leaf: a composition, 
prepared chiefly of charred gum, being rubbed 
over the composition, brings out the letters in 
dark colour. 

The books of the natives are in MS., and 
written upon the leaves of the taliput-tree. 
These leaves do not perish, and the prepara- 
tion rubbed over them preserves them from 
insects ; so that the books or MSS., which- 
ever they may be styled, of the Cingalese are 
preserved from a remote antiquity. It is 
alleged that the accredited historical records 
of the island, by such means, go back two 
thousand three hundred years.f Tlfere are 
many such works in the Pali and Sanscrit, 
and treatises on grammar, medicine, astro- 
logy, music, natural philosophy, jurispru- 
dence, and theology. Their idea of fine 
Writing is, however, puerile, and their poetical 
compositions fantastical. Graceful thought 
and pleasant conceits abound; but high con- 
ception is seldom or never to he met with. 
The poets of Cingalese antiquity seem to 
have been a vain and frivolous order, who 
studied to be artificial, and to display their 
learning. Their misfortunes at least equalled 
their vanity, and are much more remarkable 
than their genius; for some of the most 
tragical stories of Cingalese history are con- 
nected with either the love or loyalty of her 
poets. 

It will be appropriate in this place to 
notice the music of the people, as it is so 
intimately connected with their literature, for 
they sing or drone their favourite composi- 
tions to the accompaniment of their ‘^dulcets” 
* Asiatic Journal of Calcutta, t Sirr. 


and tom-toms, on which occasions the noise 
raised is dissonant beyond the endurance of 
Europeans. A law was enacted, prohibit- 
ing these recitations and singings, when ac- 
companied by drums, &c., between the hours 
of eight in the evening and eight in the morn- 
ing, as no European could enjoy repose in 
their vicinity. The horanawa, a shrill and 
discordant kind of pipe, affords the peo- 
ple inexpressible pleasure. An instrument 
much more unmusical to European ears is 
the chanque shell, which may he called the 
trumpet of the Cingalese. A sort of violin is 
made of a half a cocoa-nut shell, with a 
sounding-board of the skin of the guana, 
a bow of horsehair, and two strings, one of 
the same material, another of flax ; two little 
hells are attached to it, and this toy is re- 
garded as an instrument almost divine by 
high -caste natives. The singing or reciting 
of a native poem, with the din of accompani- 
ments from a concert of these instruments, is 
as torturing a process to an English tympaiinm 
as can well he conceived. 

Physicians are regarded as depositaries of 
human learning, hut the chief accomplishment 
for which they are valued is astrology. If 
by astrological powder the medicus determines 
that the disease is inflicted as a punishment 
by the gods, he leaves the patient to be dealt 
with by them, but if the disease has come in 
a natural way, he endeavours 'Ho ripen’' and 
then cure it. 

There arevarioiis books or manuscripts ex- 
tant on medical science, in which nearly six 
hundred diseases are treated of, showing that 
Oeylon can claim her full proportion of the 
ills to which flesh is heir. The general ad- 
ministration of medicine prescribed resembles 
that of the old physicians in England, An 
amazing number of ingredients are cast in to- 
gether, in order to balance one another, and ^ 
in the hope that all will not fail to produce 
some favourable effect. Mr. Sirr, from his 
own personal knowledge, hears the following 
testimony to the skill of the native oculists : — 
" Many of their practitioners are excellent 
oculists, and are thoroughly conversant with 
numerous medicinal drugs (unknown to Euro- 
peans) which produce a speedy effect in 
relieving ophthalmia. In Ceylon ophthalmia 
is alike prevalent amongst human beings and 
animals; but there is one form of this dis- 
tressing complaint which is solely conflned 
to quadrupeds. A minute worm is either 
engendered or received into the watery 
humours of the eye, which causes the eyeball 
to enlarge ; as soon as the swelling subsides, 
the colouring matter of the pupil assumes a 
bluish tint, and total loss of vision speedily 
ensues. The vegetable remedies used by the 
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natives appear to cause tlie animal acute pain, 
but, wlien they are judiciously applied by a 
skilful practitioner, invariably restore the 
vision, and effect a complete cure.” 

The same authority may be quoted as to 
the professional attainments of the native 
surgeons, who are, he avers, skilled in phle- 
botomy and cauterising. Amputation of a 
limb is performed by a redhot knife, and 
successfully, so far as the preservation of the 
patient’s life is concerned. He quotes the 
words of an informant, who mtnessed the 
treatment of a dislocation by a native sur- 
geon, and which is recorded in the following 
terms : — '' During our journey one ^ of the 
coolies fell down, and dislocated his ankle 
joint. On reaching the next village the 
surgeon was sent for, who, after a careful 
examination of the injured limb, ordered the 
patient to be assisted to a plantation of cocoa- 
nut trees, and some coir or rope to be brought 
to him. He then placed the patient against 
a tree, to which he securely fastened him by 
the shoulders, whilst the foot of the injured 
linih was tightly attached by a noosed rope 
to another tree. Through the noose the 
surgeon passed a short, but strong stick, 
which he repeatedly twisted until the rope 
was completely tightened, and the limb 
stretched out to its fullest extent; he then 
suddenly withdrew the stick, and allowed the 
cord to untwist itself. The patient, w^ho had 
bellowed and squealed like a mad wild dog 
during the operation, was then released, and 
upon examination the dislocation was re- 
duced.” 

• There is hut one disease which the native 
doctors, and the native medical treatises, 
do not regard as curable, which seems to 
be a form of dropsy, and which never attacks 
Europeans; neither does it extend to the 
•natives of continental India, although dropsy, 
and other diseases of a dropsical character, 
are not uncommon there. It has received 
the nosological designation from some Euro- 
peans of hydrops asthmaticus. /"This terrible 
disease commences wdth general debility and 
oppressed breathing, the extremities become 
distended with watery effusion, paralysis en- 
sues, whilst other symptoms of dropsy display 
themselves, often running their course with 
great rapidity. There is frequently anxiety, 
also, with palpitation of the heart, and occa- 
sionally vomiting and spasms are present.”^ 

Having given a description at large of the 
island, its scenery, people, religion, and lite- 
rature, there remains for this chapter some 
account of its cities. 

The native capital, as before mentioned, is 
Kandy. The situation of this city among 
* Dr. C. Kogers. 
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the bold elevations of the Kandian highlands 
has also been named. The site upon w^hich 
it stands, and its immediate neighbourhood, 
are extremely picturesque, the former being 
at the broad end of a pear-shaped lake, w^hieh 
nearly fills a beautiful valley, formed by hills 
of varied and striking outline. The native 
name is Ilaha Wetira, or Great City. The 
MehaveUegangUj or River of Sand, flows past 
three sides of the towm. Its reaches are 
sometimes grand, and it is bright and rapid, 
but is,, nevertheless, a source of insalubrity to 
Kandy. It is remarkable that tanks are 
generally healthy, while rivers conduce to 
disease throughout the island. Old English 
residents, who wdll not hesitate to place their 
residences beside large tanks or lakes, will 
avoid the river courses. The former are 
covered with peculiar plants, which purify 
the w^ater ; the latter Sear down and dis- 
tribute on their banks large quantities of 
vegetable matter, which, quickly decomposing 
beneath a hot sun, spread siclmess and death. 
In the centre of the lake is a low massive 
building of considerable extent, used as the 
magazine. This was formerly the royal 
harem, and tales of terror, similar to those 
for w'hich the Bosphorus is notorious, are 
told of the history of that place. The 
lake itself is artificial; considering the body 
of w^ater flowing around so large a portion of 
the towui, it might be supposed that any 
addition, even for the purpose of heightening 
the picturesque, w^as scarcely desirable. A 
road encircles the lake, and the ■whole valley 
is so well sheltered by the great elevation of 
the surrounding hills, that Europeans can 
enjoy exercise in the open air almost as freely 
as ill a more temperate zone. 

The town consists of two main streets, 
crossing each other at right angles, the whole 
line marked by open shops, -where business 
is transacted in a most indolent manner. 
The dealers are seldom honest; and they 
often meet their equals in sharp practice 
among their customers. There is another 
street (a sort of suburb) stretching in a 
south-easterly direction from the temple and 
the palace. The court-house ivas formerly 
the hall of audience of the Kandian monarchs; 
and in that room public worship used to be 
conducted by the British chaplain, previous to 
the erection of the present appropriate church. 
The barracks of the Ceylon Rifles are spa- 
cious, and there is also a good artillery bar- 
racks. The Queen’s House,” built for the 
occasional residence of the governor, is ele- 
gant and commodious, and, from being en- 
crusted with a peculiar preparation resembling 
chunam, it has the appearance of being built 
with marble. It commands a view of the 
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wiiole town, and of a large extent of tlie 
neigliboiiring country. The house occupies the 
centre of a large lawn, ornamented with the 
finest palms and magnolias, the whole being 
surrounded by a spacious and well-kept park, 
planted with every variety of tree, native 
and exotic, and blooming with the flowering 
shrubs of Geylon and Madras. It wmuld be 
scarcely possible for any official residence to 
be more beautifully situated, the park aflbrd- 
ing mountain views of great extent, variety, 
and elevation, and overlooking from its higher 
grounds neighbouring valleys of the softest 
beauty. The citadel^ if such it may be called, 
is situated on “ One Tree Hill,’Vand between 
it and Atgallee, seven miles distant on the 
Trincomalee road, a system of signals has 
been established. 

Around the town are many good houses, 
occupied hy officials and European settlers. 
The situations of these residences are delight- 
ful, combining the advantages of productive 
gardens, fields, and orchards, wdth some of 
the loveliest scenery in the wmrld. Pure 
water fit for drinking, is scarce. Although 
the town is fifteen hundred feet above the 
sea level, rarely, in any situation about 
Kandy, does the climate agree with English- 
men. This is the more remarkable, for in 
continental India an equal height is uni- 
versally healthy ; and at Eandy the jungle 
is cleared, cultivation maintained, and the 
advaiitanges of civilisation generally pos- 
sessed. 

The town is approached on every side by 
mountain passes, which add much to the ; 
picturesque character of the neighbourhood. 
A. tunnel was formed by the British through 
one of the mountains which begirt the dis- 
trict. This tunnel was five hundred and 
thirty-seven feet in length, and, in a military 
point of view, was of great value. The follow- 
ing interesting particulars concerning it, from 
Ceylon and the Cingalese, show how civilisa- 
tion impresses barbaric peoples with the idea 
of power : — “ The tunnel was constructed hy 
order of Sir Edward Barnes, to consolidate, 
so to speak, the British power after Kandy 
came into our possession ; for a legend has 
been extant, from time immemorial, no 
foreign power could retain the Kandian 
dominions until a path was hored through 
the mountain! And a chief told us, that 
when his countrymen beheld this task com- 
menced, their hearts failed them ; but w^hen 
they saw it completed, and men walking 
through the bowels of the earth, they then 
knew it w^as their destiny to he rxiled by a 
nation who could pierce rocks and undermine 
mountains. The tunnel was completed qn 
the 8th of December, 1823, hut we regret to 


say this has now collapsed, and the road is 
impassable. This tunnel, the principal car- 
riage roads, and bridges, never could have 
been constructed, had not the system of com- 
pulsory labour been adopted by our govern- 
ment, as it had been carried on under the 
native dynasty. By order of the king in 
council, in 1832, all compulsory services, and 
forced labour of every description, was de- 
clared illegal, and abolished. Whilst making 
the excavations for the tunnel some rare and 
valuable gems were discovered, and the only 
ruby we have ever seen without flaw or 
defect in colour was found at that period.^’ 

One of the most interesting features of the 
neighbourhood to the British is the abundance 
of game, for they retain in Geylon, as in every 
other colony or settlement, their inveterate 
love of hunting and shooting. So various is 
the country in its aspects, formation, and 
vegetation, that this propensity can he abun- 
dantly gratified. The elephant, the leopard, 
and the wild hog, may be pursued by the 
bolder sportsman; the deer and the fox by those 
less adventurous ; and nearly all t:;e species 
of birds known to the tropics may be bagged 
by the fowler. 

On another page a description was given 
of the temple of the sacred tooth in this 
vicinity. The other buildings held in vene- 
t ration by the people are the palace, and, more 
especially, the tombs. The palace is fast 
falling away. It must have been at one 
period a superb building ; its frontage is 
eight hundred feet. The walls are decorated 
with stone carvings of much pretension. Ele- 
phants, suns, moons, stars, and other emblems 
of royalty, are the figures upon which the 
taste of the native workmen was expended. 
The stone framework of the doors is carved 
in a higher style of art. 

Colombo is the modern, or English capital, 
the seat of supreme government, as Kandy is 
the local capital of the upper country, and the 
ancient metropolis. It is situated in latitude 
6° 57' north, and longitude 79*^ 50' east. The 
harbour is a semicircle, but it has a bar, and 
a reef, called “the Drunken Sailor;” and 
these are not the only impediments to the 
safety of shipping. It is therefore a bad 
seaport, and has little commerce, considering 
that it is the capital, although there is a con- 
siderable importation of rice, and a large con- 
course of coolies passing to and from the 
continent. Goods are frequently sent to Point 
de Galle by the road ; and as Colombo is the 
seat of government, there is a brisk intercourse 
between it and the interior. In the cofiee 
export season it has an air of great hustle. 
The heat is said hy some to be greater there 
; than anywhere else in the island, and yet 
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those wlio so affirm represent it as the healthiest 
situation Ceylon possesses, except the sani- 
torium, and the places already noticed as 
occupying a nearly equal elevation. 

According to native hooks, it was a town 
of some importance in the sixth century of 
our era. In 1518 the Portuguese occupied 
and began to fortify it. After the Dutch 
expelled them, the fortifications which they 
formed were strengthened. The English, in 
their turn, improved the defences. The fort 
occupies a small promontory, and is large 
enough to hold a garrison of eight thousand 
men. It mounts a hundred and thirty -one 
guns and mortars. Slave Island, outside the 
fort, contains barracks, where the Cun Lascars 
and Ceylon Rifies, frequently recruited at the 
Cape of Grood Hope, are quartered. 

The principal street in the fort is Queen 
Street, in wMch the government house is 
erected. The building is as little worthy of 
its purpose as St. James's Palace, Buckingham 
Palace, Kensington Palace, Dublin Castle, 
the Viceregal Lodge in that city, Holyrood 
House, or any other palace of her majesty's 
in the British Isles except Windsor., It is, 
as a native chief remarked to an English 
official, ‘Aplenty small.’' The gardens are, 
however, very cheering, and large in propor- 
tion to the dwelling to which they are at- 
tached; they are said, like the botanical gar- 
dens near Kandy, to contain a specimen of 
every tree, shrub, plant, and flower which is 
indigenous to the island. The lighthouse, 
which is to the rear of the queen’s house, 
is nearly a hundred feet high, and is very 
efficient for its object. The military and 
civil offices are all situated near the govern- 
ment house. The post office is a building of 
some importance. There are a good normal 
school, a public library, and several banks, in 
the same neighbourhood. The Scotch church, 
and one of the English churches, have sites 
also in this street. 

From the prineipal thoroughfare other 
streets branch off, which are again inter- 
sected by minor ones. The medical museum 
and library, a military hospital and an English 
church, occupy less eligible situations than 
the other buildings named; and there are 
large and good shops in some of the smaller 
and less imposing streets. As in Madras and 
Bombay, the business of the great commercial 
houses is carried on mthin the fort, but the 
merchants generally reside beyond the town, 
in the neighbourhood of a large artificial 
piece of water, rendered wholesome by the 
presence of aquatic plants, which are in this 
respect so useful both in continental and 

range of street with- 


out the fort, entirely occupied by shops, where 
a great deal of business is done. The dealers 
are chiefly Moormen, a class supposed to be 
descended from those who, in the early ages, 
carried the cinnamon, spices, and precious 
stones of Ceylon to the Red Sea, the Persian 
Grulf, and even to the coasts of the Mediter - 
ranean. These men are Mohammedans ; 
they seldom accept service with Europeans^ 
deeming it an indignity: they are proud, 
brave, enterprising, and industrious, and hold 
the other natives, especially the Cingalese, in 
titter contempt. This race employ themselves 
as carriers, sailors, chapmen, pedlars, and 
agriculturists, and frequently with siiirit; 
they thrive, and several have realised con- 
siderable fortunes. They sell goods of equal 
value to those Europeans vend in the fort, 
and do not demand near the price. Branch- 
ing from the Pettah there are many small lane- 
like streets, chiefly occupied by the burgliers, 
or half-caste men, whose genius for carving 
ebony and other woods is very remarkable. 
Their execution is exquisite. It is surprising 
that a market is not found in England for 
^ the delicate carvings of fruit and floivers, 
executed in the beautiful wmods of Ceylon. 
Near the Pettah there are numerous churches : 
the Roman Catholic for the half-caste de- 
scendants of the Portuguese; Dutch churches 
for those wffio claim a half-caste connexion 
with the original colonists of that nation ; and 
two churches of .the English establishment. 
The modern missionary societies, particularly 
those of the Baptists and the Wesleyans, 
have also their places of worship. The Mo- 
hammedans have a mosque, and the Brahmins 
a temple, which is covered with carvings of 
elephants, lions, and tigers. The religionists 
least provided for in Colombo are the Bud- 
dhists, although more numerous in the town 
and neighbourhood than all the rest put to- 
gether. The Church of England has extra 
provision made for its professors. The Euro- 
pean garrison generally attend either the 
English Episcopal churches in the fort, the 
Scotch church there, or the Roman Catholic 
chapel in the Pettah. The Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, the &itish and 
Foreign Bible Society, and the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, have institutions near the 
Pettah, in the neighbourhood of the English 
churches. There are also local charitable 
establishments in that vicinitj^ — such as the 
Leper Hospital, Poor-house and Hospital, 
Dispensary, and Colombo Friend-in -Need 
Society. The government schools are pro- 
perly located among the native population. 
All the law courts, offices, and chvellings con- 
nected with them, are situated beyond the 
fort — such as the Supreme Court-house, Dis- 
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trict Court, Court of Requests, Police Office, 
Cutcherry, and FiscaFs Office. 

There are two classes of persons very much 
to be pitied at Oolombo. One of these, until 
very lately, has been ill-treated every where—- 
the British Boldier. The author of these 
pages has no disposition to seek occasions for 
animadversion upon the constitution or com- 
mand of the British army, but, in his 
of the War against Russia, it was his duty 
to bring out many features of neglect and 
harshness in our military system towards the 
soldiery, and his doing so met with the appro- 
bation of so numerous a body of officers, many 
of the highest rank, as to prove that a desire 
for reform pervades those classes. In Co- 
lombo, so late as 1854, the English sentinels 
within the fort, under the intense heat of the 
climate, and in situations where that heat ; 
w^as made even more oppressive, w^ere clothed 
precisely as they wmuld be if on duty at the 
Tower or Kensington Palace — the heavy 
cap. the close-breasted coat, stock, &c., with- 
out any mitigaiion whatever ! The ill-health 
and suffering of the soldier consequent itpon 
this folly and inhumanity on the part of 
those in authority npiay readily be conceived, 
even by those who have never felt the burn-, 
ing heat and enervating climate of Colombo. 

The other ill-used functionaries are the 
police. Their apparel is just the same as if 
they were stationed at Hyde Park Corner or 
St. PauFs Churchyard, except that, as the 
natives (who constitute the police) wear long 
hair, coiled up behind, and fastened wdth 
high combs, hats are impossibilities. Peaked 
caps are substituted ; but having no place 
on which to put them, the headgear of 
a Cingalese defying the adjustment of a cap 
on his head, he hangs it on the roll of hair 
and the comb, in a manner quite as useful to 
him as if he carried it on a pole, like a cap of 
liberty ! Notwithstanding the ludicrous aspect 
of the police, all this absurdity was persisted 
in, at all events up to a recent period. The 
men, encased in the tight clothes, were nearly 
useless. Having been always accustomed to 
the easy habiliments of the East, such a uni- 
form is intolerable to them; and they also, 
like the European soldiery, siffier mnch pain 
and discomfort, and frequently incur ill-health. 

The Galle Face is favourably situated to 
catch the cooling sea-breezes, and is therefore 
the fashionable resort for r ding and driving 
in the evening; it is the Hyde Park of Co- 
lombo, and is described by most writers as 
very beautiful. It is, however, surprising 
what diversity of statement diBcrence of 
taste produces on this subject. One traveller 
thus writes: — “The view from, and of the 
Galle Face, is absolutely entrancing to the 
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lover of nature, for cast the eyes where you 
will, the gaze is involuntarily arrested by the 
extreme beauty of the surrounding scenery. 
There lies the boundless ocean, with a ship 
in full sail gliding over its undulating surface, 
the canoes of the natives lightly floating on, 
and skimming over its waters, whilst the 
waves, curvetting and rolling, dash in a 
shower of white foam on to the shore. Bor- 
dering the beach is the carriage -drive, which 
I encompasses greensward, whereon high-bred 
Arab horses are bounding and prancing, in 
the full enjoyment of exuberant health and 
existence. On the opposite side is the race- 
course, over whose variegated turf the steeds 
are caricoling in high glee, whilst the car- 
riage-drive that divides the racecourse from 
the greensward is thronged with carriages of 
every description, principally, if not entirely, 
occupied by Europeans, whilst the fantastic- 
ally-clad Eastern attendants run at the horse’s 
head or at the side of the vehicle. At the 
back of the racecourse flows the Lake of 
Colombo, the banks being studded with 
drooping palms, wdiose branches overshadow 
the clear waters, on which float the pink 
lotus and white lily, whilst a bungalow, the 
verandah of which is overgrown with graceful 
creepers, the grounds belonging to it being 
filled with gorgeous-coloured flowering shrubs, 
complete the vista of loveliness on that side. 
Looldng from the bungalow, with nought to 
impede the view save the stand on the race- 
course, you can distinctly see the grey time- 
mossed ramparts of the Fort of Oolombo. In 
due time sunset arrives; then how gloriously 
the planet sinks into the bosom of the sea, in 
ma-festic tranquillity, as his parting beams 
illumine the green vfaters, on which they 
glitter in thousands of sparkling rays, whilst 
over the azure vault of heaven float violet, 
crimson, and golden-tinted clouds, wdiich, as 
yoxi gaze, fade away in ever varying hues.” 

Another traveller, as observant, if less 
careful in his statements, says, — “ Colombo is 
about as hot and un picturesque a place as it 
has ever been my luck to visit ; to the stranger 
there is neither object of interest or amuse- 
ment, and, but for the extreme kindness 
and easy hospitality of its merchants, it 
would puzzle the most contented mind to 
pass a week there without excessive emini. 
There are, so to speak, three towns, one 
small and compact, situated within the Dutch 
fort, composed chiefly of government and 
merchants’ offices, barracks, and shops, and 
two long straggling suburbs without the walls, 
stretching and stinking in opposite directions. 
A large fresh -water lagoon, of a most green, 
slimy, tropical, appearance, j)rodiicing in 
abundance a lotus of almost Victoria Regia 
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magiiificeBce, stretclies away to tlie back of 
tbe fort, and around it are situated tke bunga- 
lows of many of tbe Colombo mercbants. The 
propinquity of ibis lake would in any other 
tropical country (in tbe West Indies certainly) 
be considered as ensuring a considerable 
amount of fever to tbe neigbbourbood ; in 
fact, I doubt wbetber any advantage would 
be sufficient to induce a West Indian to locate 
in sucb a position. However, Ceylon, in tbe 
matter of climate, stands per se, and offers a 
total antitbesis as regards tbe bealtbiness 
of certain districts to most other tropical 
countries.” 

The testimony of this writer (who obviously 
states bis honest impression), as to tbe emvid 
of Colombian society, is not wdtbout sup- 
porters ; yet there are excellent witnesses to 
the contrary, according to whom tbe open-air 
enjoyments of the Europeans, while tbe sun 
is very low in the horizon, and after sunset, are 
enlivening and delightful. Carriage airing 
and equestrian exercise are highly enjoyed, 
and tbe cool breezes enable the horseman or 
pedestrian to exert himself almost at will. 
The natives are as anxious to shun these cool 
airs as the Europeans are to enjoy them, and 
shrink shivering from tbe breeze by which 
the English are invigorated for the heat of 
another day. The night side” of the Cey- 
lon metropolis has been depicted in the fol- 
lowing language, which only an eye-witness 
could employ : — As the shades of evening 
advance, gradually the G-alle Face becomes 
deserted, and, long before nightfall, the neigh - 
jng of the horses and the rumbling of wheels 
are no more heard, tbe only sounds greeting 
the ear being the soughing of the night- 
breeze, and the breaking of the wwas on the 
shingly beach. When night has ‘thrown her 
sable mantle o'er the earth,' the aspect of the 
scene changes, for over the lake hover myriads 
of fire -flies, clouds of them flitting about in 
the air, then alighting on the waving leaves 
of the palms, causing the foliage to appear 
illuminated. Some few will settle on the 
floating leaves of the lotus, two or three will 
creep into the flower, sparkling Uke briiliants ; 
then more of these luminous insects will 
alight on other aquatic plants, and the waters 
will glisten with a million minute specks of 
light. Then, innumerable numbers wdli wing 
their flight upwards, until the air appears 
replete with a shower of the moon's beams. 
Many will then settle, possibly on a tall 
banana; the outline of the gigantic graceful 
leaves being distinctly defined by tbe dazzling 
specks of fire upon them. bTougbt can be 
imagined more exquisitely lovely than tbis 
varied natural panorama; and although in the 
mountainous parts of the island, the face of 


nature may assume a siiblimer aspect, never 
does she wear a more pleasing, characteristic, 
and truly oriental one, than in the vicinity of 
the Galle Face of Colombo ” 

It is in tbe neighbourhood of this city that 
the principal cinnamon gardens of the island 
are. A plantation resembles a copse of laurel, 
from tbe way in wffiicli the bushes are formed. 
The shrub, if left to grow, will reach the 
elevation of a tree, frequently to thirty or 
forty feet, the trunk being a foot and a half 
to two feet in circumference. The cinnamon 
is the inner bark. Fi’om the fruit, by boiling, 
a substance is obtained like wax, of which 
candles are made, which, in burning, emit a 
grateful odour. 

Trincomalee is a town and harbour on the 
east coast of the island, the road to which 
from Kandy has been already described. It 
is tbe provincial capital of that part of the 
island, and is situated in 8® 33' north latitude, 
and 81^13' east longitude. The harbours are 
among tbe most splendid in the world ; the 
inner one being land-locked, and of great 
depth, sliips of all size can obtain shelter 
within it. In war time, this has been tbe 
principal resort of tbe Indian navy, as there 
are an excellent arsenal and dockyard. The 
fort is extensive, covering an area of several 
miles, and commands the entrance to the 
inner bay. Three miles to the west of Trin- 
comalee is the citadel — called Fort Osnaburgh, 
which defends the harbour, and is impregnable 
until the lower fort is conquered. 

The promontory on which the fort is 
erected is dedicated to Siva, and is held in 
great veneration by tbe Erabminical portion 
of tbe population of the neighbourhood. “ The 
rock ” is especially an object of devout regard, 
because there it is supposed the first temple 
erected in the island to that deity stood. 
Not any vestiges of it now remain. Before 
sunset a priest clambers up the steepest part 
of the rock, his brovT bound with a string 
of large beads of many colours, and a yellow 
girdle about his loins. In a fissiire, where it 
is supposed the deity resides, betel leaves and 
rice are placed; and as the sun touches the 
wave, the contents of a censer burst into flame, 
spreading around a rich perfume, until the 
disc of the luminary disappears. After various 
salaams and offerings the priest returns, fol- 
lowed by sacerdotal and lay attendants. This 
is the most picturesque ceremony of idol- 
worship performed by the Brahminical priests 
in Oeylon. 

The quartz rocks at Trincomalee, viewed from 
the sea, produce a very agreeable impression ; 
and tbe bill or low rocky range skirting the 
port, by its variety of surface and grotesque 
forms, constitutes an interesting object. From 
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MU or shore, liarboTir or opeu sea, the views I and generally startle and disgust Europeans, 
of Trincomaiee and its neighbourhood are ; especiaUy ladies. Except a dirty rag about 
extremely fine. j the loins, the Cingalese wear no clothing; 

According to certain antiquaries the town I the Moormen wear a Cambay or cotton robe 
itself dates from the second century of folded around them, and a thickly padded 
our era. At present, it extends in a north- cap, to keep oE the sun’s rays. The half- 
east direction along the outer bay, and is castes, or burghers, are better clothed, but, 
immediately surrounded by hills, which stretch to strangers, all are repulsive in their 
inland, covered with rich forests. A wide appearance. 

esplanade separates the town from the fort, as The landing-place or pier juts out from 
is the case at the chief seaboard cities of the the shore about two hundred feet ; the other 
continent. The European population is scanty, end of it is occupied by the custom-house, a 
being confined almost exclusively to the civil very mean building. From the moment the 
and military officers. A detachment of the traveUer enters that place, until he leaves Point 
Ceylon Eifles generally garrisons the fort. de Galle, he must be on the defensive, to avert 
There are few public buildings. The Wes- extortion and overcharge in every shape, and 
leyans, Eoman Catholics, and Mohammedans by every description of person, 
have the Lest religious edifices. The climate The fort comprises nearly the whole town 
is considered as insalubrious as the scenery is — all certainly that is important in it, except 
attractive. The natives, consisting chiefly of such places of worship as are erected beyond 
Malabars and Moormen, are generally traders, its limits. The defences were nearly all 
Vast tracts of magnificent country lie beyond 
the town, wretchedly cultivated, or altogether 
neglected. Cholera, so fatal everywhere in 
Ceylon except in the higher regions, is 
more prevalent at Trincomaiee than anywhere 

else, except at Jaffnapatam. The European 1 by fine exotic trees, brought by the Dutch 
soldiers on duty in the fort complain bitterly j from Java. The other houses are very in- 
of being obliged to wear the choking stock and ferior. Beyond the fort there is a Portuguese 
breasted coat : many of them die of cholera, Eoman Oatbolic chapel, and an English 
Point de Galle is at the south-western Wesleyan Mission chapel. Within the fort 
extremity of the island, in 6^ north latitude, ! the Dutch church not only accommodates the 
and 80® 17' east longitude. The harbour is , half-castes of that nation, hut affords a place 
shaped like a horse -shoe, and is fringed by j of worship for English Episcopalians, A 
masses of yellow rock, worn into curious forms Mohammedan mosque is the only other well- 
by the sea. The aspect of tlie land is pro- built place of worship that is situated beyond 
bably richer in vegetation than that of any the fort. As at Colombo, there is a bazaar 
other spot upon the globe. Travellers de- or market street called the Pettah, which is 
scribe its richness in this respect as inconceiv- 
able, even by those who have had the most 
extensive acquaintance with the tropics. The 
forest is prolific in all the productions of 
Southern India and Ceylon : the papaw-tree 
{Carica papaya) is very conspicuous among 
them. This tree has a slender tapering stem; lightful residence. 

at the top the leaves spread out in parachute- The country, climate, scenery, people, reli- 
like form, enclosing the fruit, which is shaped, gion, literature, and chief towns of Ceylon 
like a melon, and of a bright yellow hue. have been fujly reviewed in the foregoing 
The scenery in the bay is picturesque, pages; it will be necessary to refer to it 
especially on tbe arrival of the mail, as Point , again in chapters under general heads — such 
de Galle is the place at which tbe island mails j as commerce, &c., as well as in the historical 
arrive and depart. The natives flock out in j portion of the work, when treating of India 
canoes to meet the Indian or European ships, at large. 


chiefly inhabited by Moormen, who traffic m 
all kinds of commodities ; they are also usu- 
rious money-lenders. Provisions are cheaper 
than at Colombo or JKandy. The neigh- 
bourhood is very beautiful, and, but for tbe 
beat, wMcb is extreme, would be a de- 


erected by the Dutch, and are now somewhat 
old-fashioned. The garrison consists of the 
Ceylon Eifles and some European infantry. 
The govei’uor has a house here ; it is only 
remarkable for its beautiful veranclab, shaded 
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It would be difficult iu the present condition 
of India to name any state as independent, so t 
completely lias the ascendancy of the East n 
India Company been recognised over the a 
whole peninsula. Different degrees of inde- t 
pendence are recognised; and when the 
independence of states bordering upon the t 
territory of one more powerliil becomes a 1 
matter of degree, it is little more than com - i 
tesy to recognise it at all. Some ^ of these j 
states pay a tribute; others are “in cbarp 1 
of a resident ; ” the political agent^^ of pe i 
company in one place “ takes care of an in- 1 
dependent sovereignty in the neighbourhood, i 
Politically, they are all subject to the British 1 
government, or in necessary or constrained ] 
alliance with it. ' ^ 

The Deccan is less under British influence 
than any other part of India. There exists 
there a network, so to speak, of independent 
territories, mixing one with another and with 
British territory in a most intricate and com- 
plicated manner— it being a matter of uncer- 
tainty whether many states are subject to 
the English, to native rajahs, or are actually 
independent. The reader, by consulting the 
very large maps of Wylde, will see the in- 
dependent native states more distinctly marked 
out from one another, and from the English 
dominions, than in any other maps. They 
are there classified as subsidiary, protected, 
and independent. Under these classifications 
will be found Travancore, the Mysore, the 
Nizam’s dominions, Gwalior, portions of Eaj- 
pootana and Gujerat, Catch, &c. These 
countries are too closely assimilated to the 
British dominions around or near them to 
require separate descriptions within the space 
which can be afforded to this department of 
the work. In the historic portion of it most 
of these countries and their rulers will he 
noticed, as the storm of war passed over 
them, or they became /ocf of intrigue. The 

following list comprises those of any import- 
ance among native rajahs, states, or tribes, in 
all the degrees of independence or rather de- 
pendence above specified : — • 

BRITISH ALLIES AND INDEPENDENT STATES. 
The Mvsore Raiah. I Travancore. 


The Mysore Rajah. 

The Nizam. 

The Nairpore Rajah (ac- 
quired 1856). 

The Guicovvar. 

Bhopal. 

iCotah. 

Boiidee. 

The Sattara Rajah (acquired 
1S42). 


Cochar. 

States under the Rajahs of 
Jedpore, Jeypore, Odey- 
pore, Bican ur,Jesaulin air, 
and other Rajpoot chiefs. 

Holkar. 

Goaiids, Bheels, Coolies, and 
Catties. 


The chief cities, which are the capitals of 
the independent or quasi-independent states, 
have in some cases historical interest, and 
are of some importance from their site or 
the products of the country around them. 

“ Hyderabad, on the table -land of the Deccan, 
the capital of the nizam’s dominions, is a 
large Moslem city of two hundred thousand 
inhabitants, reputed to he the Bodom of 
India, in allusion to its beautiful neighbour- 
hood and the depravity of the people. The 
kingdom contains Aurangabad, named after 
the Mogul emperor Aurimgzebe, and Assaye, 
a village, famed for the decisive victory of 
the British under Wellesley in 1803. Nag- 
pore, capital of the kingdom so called, on a 
branch of the Godavery, In the north of the 
Deccan, contains a population of upwards of 
eighty thousand. Baroda, the residence of 
the principal native chief of Gujerat, the 
Guicowar of Baroda, near the head of the 
Gulf of Cambay, has a population of one 
hundred thousand, and Ahmedahad, in the 
same State, is equally populous, but with vast 
ruins. Jeypore, near the Toony liiver, in 
s Rajpootana, formerly one of the principal 

. seats of Hindoo learning, is remarkably mag- 

[ nificent and regularly built. Gwalior, capital 
L of Scindiah, near the central point of India, is 
'■ celebrated for its strong fortress, on an almost 
, inaccessible rock. Katmandoo, the capital of 
j Nepaul, has little importance. Tassisudon, 

5 at a great elevation on the Himalayas, is the 
• summer capital of Bhotan, being deserted in 
; winter on account of the cold.” ^ 

) Gurwal, 01% as it is otherwise called, 

) Serinaghur, is of little importance as a native 
i state, except for its position as one of The 
f frontier countries to the north oi British 
t India. Of late years much of its land has 
B been absorbed as British territory. It is 
r situated chiefly between the thirtieth and 
e thirty -first degrees of north latitude. On the 

- south it has the great plain of the Ganges, 
a and north'ward it is separated by the Hima- 

- layas from Thibet. Its proper limits are de- 
fined by a good river boundary to the east 

^ and west, the Dauli, Ahacananda, and Ram- 
gunga flowing past it on the one side, and 
the Jumna on the other. The political boun- 
Qf daries of this countiw have been changed as 
y, often as the expediency of the British govern- 
r, ment dictated. 

s- This is one of the most peculiarly formed 
, countries on the Indian continent. It is a 
^ succession of hills and valleys, and so short 
* Rev. Tkoinas Miluer, 
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are tlie distances between the different ranges 
of highland, that it has been affirmed by a 
military officer of experience that there is not 
room for a brigade of infantry to manoeuvre 
anywhere in the valleys. 

The climate is very mild, and at certain 
seasons cold. The forest trees of Europe are 
indigenous — ■ oak, tir, and horse-chestnut 
abound ; the holly and other European ever- 
greens are to be met with in every direction, 
and the fruits familiar to England, especially 
the strawberry, are those which most luxxiri- 
antly thrive. Pheasants, and other English 
game, are plentiful. Still there are character- 
istics of oriental scenery and animal life, which 
prove that the climate is not identical with 
that of western Europe : tlie elephant roams 
in the thickets, and the insects and reptiles 
are similar to those in the lower latitudes of 
India. The country is not populous; but if 
occupied by an enemy, would affoi4 positions 
of strength against an array from India. The 
produce of the country is of considerable 
value, consisting of hemp, wool, gums, lead, 
copper, and sometimes gems are found. The 
capital, Serinaghur, is small, hut well situ- 
ated for commerce, between the north and 
north-east and the lower country of Hindoo- 
stan. 

When, in 1814, General Gillespie conducted 
military occupations against the Goorklias, 
he met with a determined resistance from that 
gallant little people, who then held pos- 
session of the country. His troops expe- 
rienced some severe repulses, and he was 
himself numbered with the slain. 

In the Gurwal and Kumaon country are 
the sources of the Ganges, and at Gangoutri, 
a celebrated place of Hindoo pilgrimage, the 
river bursts forth from beneath an immense 
snow-pile. Here there is a wooden temple, 
in which are the footsteps of the goddess (the 
Ganges) visibly imprinted on a black stone; 
here also pilgrims bathe in the pools of the 
Ganges. Few trees are seen in this neigh- 
bourhood except the birch, and the scenery 
is wildly picturesque. There is an image of 
the Ganges in red stone, also of Siva, Parvati, 
Bhagirathi, Annapurna, Devi, Vishnu, Brahma, 
and Ganeesa, and a small female figure of 
silver. The face of the country is composed 
of the third ridge of mountains from the 
plain ; the fourth or highest range is that 
which separates Hindoostan from Thibet, or 
Southern Tartary. The exact spot in w^hich 
spring the sources of the Ganges is concealed 
by immense snow -heaps. It is remarkable 
that, notwithstanding the intensity of the cold, 
sheep are pastured here ; and when the highest 
range is scaled, or turned by the passes, the 
opposite side is of easy descent, being like 


table -land. Bock- crystal is found around the 
great snow mounds, especially near the sources 
of the river. Great numbers of Brahminical 
devotees from Hindoostan incur heavy toil, 
exposure to cold, which they are badly able 
to endure, and considerable expense, in ascend- 
ing these heights, not only to enter the temple 
of Gunga, worship the images, and bathe in 
the sacred pools, but also in quest of Vyas, 
the great legislator of their annals, who, wdth 
a host of saints and sages, are buried alive in 
a cavern I The hope of entering such com- 
pany, or of inducing them again to enlighten the 
world by their wisdom, is sufficient to inspire 
thousands of pilgrims to undertake long and 
laborious journeys ; but if they fail in realising 
so pleasing a dream, nevertheless their labour 
is not in vain, for the mere fact of performing 
the pilgrimage expiates a multitude of sins, 
removes impending evils, and ensures a happy 
passage through all the stages of transmi- 
gration through which the devotee is des- 
tined to pass. The people believe that the 
specific gravity of the water of the Ganges, 
taken at its source, exceeds that of all other 
rivers, and that it is too pure to undergo 
corruption. 

Among these hills is the temple of Kedan- 
nath (Kedera Natha), in latitude 60° 53' north, 
and longitude 79° 18' east, and about sixty- 
one miles from the Gurwal capital. The 
height of the temple above the level of Cal- 
cutta is, according to the report of certain 
British officers, nearly twelve thousand feet.* 
The peculiar object of worship in this spot is 
a large misshapen mass of black rock, in the 
shape, according to Hindoo fancy, of the hind 
quarters of a buffalo. The priests here ])ro- 
pagate the most absurd fables, and practise 
the most shameless delusions upon the people. 
On one occasion a party of British officers 
found three female devotees, wliom the Brah- 
mins instructed to advance from a certain 
point until they reached a precipice of vast 
depth, over which they were to leap, securing 
thereby the expiation of their sins. They 
could not find the rock from which tlie pious 
plunge was to be taken. One died from the 
cold, another lost one hand and both feet from 
being frost-bitten, and the third had her ex- 
tremities mortifying, and every })robabiHty 
appeared of her speedy death.f The Aghora 
pautees, mendicant devotees of Aghora, one 
of the names of Siva, are represented as prac- 
tising cannibalism as a religious rite. J 

The little town of Bhadrinath is built on 
the west bank of the Alacanada River, latitude 
30" 43' north, and longitude 79° 39' east, about 
eighty miles north from Almora, in Kumaon, 
This place is remarkable alone for its pic- 
* Captain “Webb, f Ibid, % Kaper. 
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tnresqne position and its idolatrons associa- 
tions. TBe temple is ‘built in tbe form of a 
cave, surmounted by a cupola, witb a square 
sbelving roof of copper, over wbicb is a gilt 
spire and ball : tbe beigbt is about fifty feet. 
An earthquake nearly destroyed it at the 
beginning of the present century; but the 
liberality and piety of some Indian princes 
were laid under requisition for its repairs. 
There are various stories of the antiquity of 
this temple, some of them ascribing to it a 
foundation as remote as one thousand years 
before Christ. The chief idol is about three 
feet high, cut out of black marble, and dressed 
in a suit of gold and silver brocade. This is 
a very wealthy idol : at one time it possessed 
seven hundred villages.’^ The number of 
pilgrims who annually prostrate themselves 
before it are computed at fifty thousand. A 
large retinue of servants attends upon it to 
dress it, feed it, and pay it proper respect! 
The severity of the climate may ‘be conceived 
from the fact that in June the snow has been 
com puted to be seventy feet thick.-j- There 
is a cavern here which the Brahmins allege 
is the abode of multitudes of holy Hindoos, 
who departed this life some thousands of 
years ago. The people in the lower pro- 
vinces, who read about it, suppose that these 
holy personages reside on the mountain, and 
are disappointed to learn when they arrive 
after a painful pilgrimage that it is in the 
mountain they have made their sanctuary, and 
that all access is barred by impenetrable 
snows.f 

The province of Kumaon, which is pro- 
perly a part of the Gurwal territory, has been 
under the British government since the latter 
expelled the Goorkhas, who exercised a stern 
but generous sovereignty. This province is 
remarkable for its saul forests, and its forests 
of fir. The former are superior to any known 
in the low countries ; the latter are magni- 
ficent. The firs grow in places almost inac- 
cessible ; the timber is very superior, and par- 
ticularly well adapted for spars, masts, and 
other shipping purposes. They are greatly 
superior to the fir-trees of Europe, being nearly 
as hard and much stronger than teak. The 
Kumaon hills are not only productive in 
timber, but also in hemp, resin, turpentine, oil, 
copper, lead, and iron ; small quantities of gold 
are deposited in the sands of the Pavar River 
in its descent. Much intercourse is carried 
on with the Chinese inland province of Hung. 

The people are supposed to be in the main 
aboriginal ; they tyrannise over woman, com- 
pelling her to work in the field, while the 
men undertake the superintendence of house- 
hold affairs. Polygamy is practised on an 
* Buchanan. f Raper. ^ Bachanan. 


extensive scale, even by the poorest, and with 
a view to the pecuniary advantage of an 
additional number of field labourers, acquired 
by an increase of wives. The Brahmins are 
extremely numerous, and have subjected the 
people to their interests: they possess the 
lands, and have degraded the people almost 
to the condition of slaves, by practising upon 
tbeir ignorance and superstitious feelings. 

Througbout these mountains tbe most ex- 
aggerated idea of the power of the Chinese 
empire nsed to prevail. When Mr. Gott was 
deputed by Sir Henry Wellesley to investi- 
gate the forests of Kumaon, he found the 
people in a state of alarm lest the Chinese 
emperor should hear of his arrival, as he had 
threatened to depose the Rajah of Nepaul if 
any European strangers were permitted to 
enter his territories. 

In some tracts ceded to the British by tbe 
Nepaulese, the products of the mountains are 
very abnndant. Magnificent cedar, horse- 
chestnut, yew, sycamore, walnut, and other 
trees, crown even lofty heights. Some of these 
far surpass the finest trees which on a former 
page were mentioned as offsprings of the pro- 
lific soil and stimulating climate of Ceylon. 
Cedars, one hundred and eighty feet high, and 
twenty -seven feet in cirenmference, measured 
at the height of a few feet from the ground, 
are common. The hemp is such as cannot be 
matched in the world. 

The country of Nepaul, on the north-east 
frontier of India proper, is 'worthy of being 
distinguished from all tbe independent states, 
or those partially dependent on the company. 
During the sepoy revolt of 185'7--5S, the 
ruler of Xepaul gave most efficient aid to 
the British, and, but for tlie unaccountable 
refusal of his offers of auxiliary forces on the 
part of the government of India, it is pro- 
bable that both Delhi and Oude would have 
been subjugated much sooner, and with much 
less cost of human life and destruction of 
property. 

Xepaul was once a powerful empire, its 
rajah ruling over the vast range of territory 
bordering Hindoostan on tbe north and north- 
east. It has, by its conflicts with the British, 
been greatly reduced in dimensions and re- 
strained in power, yet it is still a noble 
state. It is separated from Thibet on the 
north by the Plimalaya Mountains ; and 
bounded on the south by the provinces of 
British India, known as ‘Delhi, Oude, Bahar, 
and Bengal. The river Mitchee, on the east, 
flows between the British and Nepaulese 
territories; on the west the branch of the 
Goggra called Cali, separates the British por- 
tion of Gurwal — the Kumaon district — from 
Kepaul. In its greatest extent the country 
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ranges between tile twenty -seventh and 
thirty -first degrees of north latitude. In 
length it is under five hundred miles, and in 
breadth not much above one hundred. The i 
country exhibits the form of a parallelogram, 
three sides of which are bounded by the 
British dominions, and Sikkim, under British 
protection, and the fourth is contiguous to 
the Himalayas and the Obinese empire. The 
mountains are covered with fine timber, pines 
of a quality similar to those of British Kumaon 
are to be met with in lofty forests ; the mi- 
mosce, from which the catechu is made, is also 
abundant. The birds of these wooded heights 
are extremely numerous, parrots and paro- 
quets especially. These are purchased by 
bird-fanciers, who retail them in the lower 
provinces, from which they are dispersed to 
other lands. The country from its southern 
boundaries slopes up to a range of low hills ; 
thence, after a very slight depression, the 
mountains rise in their lofty grandeur. The 
appearance of these vast elevated lands, 
covered in some cases with eternal snow, is 
sublime. Between the clustering, broken, 
and unequally abrupt acclivities, are culti- 
vated valleys, but seldom to any great ex- 
tent; these valleys are situated at elevations 
above the plains of Bengal varying from 
three thousand to six thousand feet. Frona 
this circumstance Nepaul produces almost all 
the fruits of the tropics, and also those of the 
temperate zone. Some of the valleys teein 
luxuriantly with the pine -apple and the 
sugar-cane; others bear the cereal crops of 
England. The rattan and the bamboo are to 
be seen on the declivities which skirt one 
warm valley, while the oak or pine en- 
counter the sterner climate of another. 
Peaches are abundant, but are spoiled by 
the periodical rains ; and the orange grows to 
great perfection. Ginger and cardamom are 
produced in large quantities. 

Flocks of sheep pasture on all the hills : 
little attention is given to them ; in obedience 
to their own instincts they seek the warmer 
valleys in winter, and in summer clamber the 
steep hills, and browse upon the young grass 
that covers thene. Horses are brought from 
Thibet, also the shawl -goat, choury or bos- 
grunniens. From the lowlands buffaloes 
are brought, fattened in the mountains, 
and slaughtered for food; hogs also are 
brought from the low regiouB, although the 
country seems well suited for breeding both 
species of animals. The pig seems to thrive 
in all climates, but the Nepaulese, although 
they import it, and therefore must set a value 
upon it, seldom rear it. 

Two splendid species of birds frequent these 
cold regions — the memal {MeJeagris safgra), 


and the damphiya {Phasianus irngei/arms). 
There is also a bird to be met with' in the 
loftier ranges, called the fire-eater, or chakoor 
{Perdix rufa), wdiich pecks at sparks of 
fire. 

The mineral resources are considerahle, 
consisting of lead, copper, zinc, and iron; 
gold to a small extent is found in the channels 
of the rivers. The copper and iron lie near 
the surface. Oorimdum and sulphur are 
also found in the mountains. 

^‘The valley of Nepaul” is well adapted 
for cultivation, and is the largest alluvial space 
within the Nepaul dominions. The hills 
which begirt it are clothed with common 
spruce, Weymouth pine, hornbeam, oak, and 
chestnut; the lower vegetation is luxuriant, 
hardy shrubs, resembling those of Europe, 
cover a large area. The flora of these hills, 
and the valley they surround, comprises the 
flowers of Hindoostan and of Europe— the 
former springing np in the •rich vale, the 
latter on the mountain slopes. 

The scenery is rendered strikingly pictu- 
resque by the mountain courses of the rivers. 
These, generally rising in Thibet, wind tbeir 
way tbroiigli passes, which they thus render 
impracticable, and, as they dash from rock to 
rock, from one vast precipice to another, 
afford scenes of solemn grandeur. 

The valleys are inhabited by many tribes 
of distinct appearance, language, and habits. 
Those which are supposed to be aboriginal 
have a strongly marked Tartar physiognomy, 
or a resemblance to the Ohinese. There are 
Hindoos in these regions, and have been from 
a remote antiquity, but they are regarded by 
the other races as intruders. The Hindoos 
of the mountain are called Parbntties. The 
Rajpoots are tolerably numerous, and are 
decided Brahnainical devotees. 

The Goorkhas are the ascendant race; 
they are men of very low stature, seldom 
exceeding five feet. They are brave, no 
danger or difficulty deterring them ; and with 
their short sword, or hatchet, which it more 
resembles, they -will close upon the most 
gigantic enemies, and generally vanquish 
them with great slaughter. In their con- 
flicts with the British they were less success- 
ful, but the 50th regiment suffered severely 
from the hatchet, or heavy knife, cutting 
through the musket ; and the dexterity of the 
Goorkhas in close quarters, united to their 
dauntless braveiy, enabled them to inflict a 
heavy penalty upon that gallant and well 
disciplined corps. Brigaded with the same 
regiment afterwards in the Sikh campaigns, 
these men of the mountain fought side by 
side with our soldiers, dealing defeat and 
death upon the common enemy. In the 
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rebellion of 1857-8 tliese same warriors a. 2 :aiii 
appeared upon the theatre of battle as our allies, 
and di'ove the tall mutineers of the Bengal 
army before them, as their mountain torrents 
sweep the loose soil from the rock. 

Perhaps there is not a country in the 
world where religious dispute prevails more 
than in NepauL The Goorkhas generally 
administer the old Mohammedan argument of 
the sword, as the best way to cut short a con- 
troversy, although these warriors are not 
followers of the prophet, but generally of 
Brahma. There are the purest Brahmins 
in India to be found among the Xepaulese 
people, while others, in many cases, set 
Brahminical laws at defiance, and eat beef; 
Buddhists, who conform to the type of their 
religionists in Birmah, others to that preva- 
lent in Thibet, and some who differ from 
both. There are followers and persecutors of 
the Thibet Lamas; Mohammedans who con- 
sider the eating of pork a crime, at least as 
great as idolatry ; Hindoos who regard eating 
beef as impure as Christianity ; and herds of 
mountaineers who will risk life to steal either 
swine or kine for the gratification of their 
appetite for animal food. Some offer constant I 
sacrifices of animals, others consider it sacri- 
legious to kill one ; and a large sept or sect 
(it is difficult to say which it is) has a taste 
for carrion and diseased cattle. 

The morals of the people are very diverse — 
ceremonial purity being held many as the 
suminnm bonum, philosophy being the chief 
consideration with others. A large section of 
the population live in desperate licentiousness, 
and are utterly enervated at an early age. 
Some of the humbler classes are polygamists, | 
and polyaiidrism is not unknown. Generally I 
male and female licentiousness prevail, and | 
murders the most vindictive, the result of a I 
revenge long kindled, are perpetrated even in | 
the capital, by men of rank, on the ground of 
jealousy. The knife is carried for the chief 
purpose of avenging wounded honour in this 
matter. Among all these conflicting passions, 
degrading superstitions, deeply cherished 
prejudices, and absurd religions, Christianity 
has no fleld. Efforts indeed have been made 
to penetrate the chaos of crimes and creeds 
wdiich make up the social and religious life 
of these benighted races, but as yet the efforts 
have not been commensurate with the object. 

The portions of the country or countries 
over which the Goorkha sceptre now sways, 
w'hich attract most interest, are the two cele- 
brated valleys of Repaid proper, commonly 
called Great and Little NepauL The larger 
valley, according to General Fitzpatrick, was 
once a lake, and in its centre were two islands, 
now hills in the centre of the vale. One of 


these, of elegant form, is sacred to the Bud- 
dhists; the other to the Brahmins, who believe 
that Siva and his wife resided there, to whom 
they have built temples. The river Giindiick, 
which flows nearly around it, is esteemed by 
them to he so sacred, that they, and all the fof- 
lowers of their doctrines, desire to be buried 
with their feet laved by its current, and after- 
wards their bodies burnt on its banks. By this 
means they hope in the metempsychosis to 
escape occupying a body inferior to that 
of man. 

Nepaul proper sends down to the lower 
country elephants, ivory, rice, timber, hides, 
ginger, terra japonica, turmeric, wax, honey, 
pure resin of the pine, walnuts, oranges, long 
pepper, ghee, bark of the root of bastard cin- 
namon, also the dried leaves, large cardamoms, 
dammer, lamp oil, and cotton of the simul- 
tree. The productions of Bengal and the 
north-west provinces, and English manufac- 
tures, are taken in exchange — the balance, 
being very much in flivour of Nepaul, 
is taken in silver : this is one channel of the 
drain for silver from Europe to the East. 

The towns of Nepaul proper are inconsi- 
derable, and destitute of commercial or archi- 
tectural pretensions. 

West of the territory especially designated 
Nepaul is the country of the Twenty -four 
Rajahs. The first in the enumeration is Goor- 
kha, which is the original country of the 
Goorkha race, and of the reigning family. 
The town is situated on the top of a high hill, 
and it is said contains two thousand houses, 
and the temple of Gorakhanath, the tutelary 
deity of the district, and of the reigning 
family of Nepaul. The Goorkhas themselves 
were Magars, but derived the name they bear 
from the territory which they made their 
home, and which derived its designation from 
the name of the local god. The reigning 
family is worthy of the courage and spirit of 
their race. The rajah is a man of integrity, 
intelligence, gentle manners, and resolute will. 
He visited England, studied the laivs, institu- 
tions, and manners of our country, is fond of 
everything British, and does ail he can to 
introduce civilization into his rude Imt pic- 
turesque dominions. His palace is furnished 
with English furniture and works of art; 
his dress is in the main European; and 
his 'mannei's and conversation those of a 
thorough gentleman. He is the faithful ally 
of the Honourable East India Company; and 
before his proffer of troops was accepted in 
1857, he sheltered all the fugitives who could 
reach his territory, and treated them with the 
most delicate consideration. “ Equally free 
from assumed dignity, and flattery, his beha- 
viour, especially to the English ladies re- 
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ceived at liis coiirt, was tliat of an acconi- 
plislied man and perfect English gentleman.’' * 

To the west of the river Eapty there is an 
extensive region called the Twenty -two Ra- 
jahs, There is nothing in their climate, con- 
formation, prodiictions, or people, requiring 
separate notice. 

Sikkim is a protected territory situated 
hetween Nepaiil and Bhotan. It has been an 
independent state from time immemorial, but 
its limits have undergone many mutations. Ac- 
cording to native authorities, its most ancient 
boundaries northward were a range of high- 
lands, which separated it from the Chinese 
dominions in Thibet. These hills were called 
Khawa Karjiala^ or the mountains white 
with snow.” To the west, the Oonki formed 
the limit until it reached the plain, where the 
country now ‘^one of the Twenty -two Rajahs,” 
tlie Morung (or Vijayapore Rajah) Avas in- 
cluded in ancient Silddm. Its eastern boun- 
dary is Bhotan. Its present limits are com- 
pact and well defined, clearly distinguishing 
it from the dominions of Nepaul and Bhotan, 
and effectually separating those states from one 
another. This settlement was effected by the 
British government after the great Nepaulese 
war, and the policy w^as judicious, for the war- 
like Goorkhas having gained ascendancy, would 
soon have pushed their conquests through 
Bhotan and Assam, possibly through Birmah, 
or, forming a junction wuth that power, over- 
awed the British frontier. By the settlement of 
Sikkim under the rajah, he being under Bri- 
tish protection, the Goorkhas are shut up 
within bounds, so far as any progress east- 
ward is concerned. The East India Com- 
pany would have probably retained the terri- 
tory, hut the people live in a country of diffi- 
cult access from the adjoining British province, 
and it would require a long time to tame 
them down to the observance of law and 
order, such as is necessary in a British pro- 
vince. The rajah, towards whom they turn 
with national loyalty, is more likely to pre- 
serve order under the stipulations of the pro- 
tective treaty. 

The country resembles that of Nepaul, to 
which it is contiguous; the climate is also 
similar, although perhaps hotter, and less 
healthy. It contains much fine scenery, and 
many most salubrious situations. About half 
the population profess the religion of the Thi- 
hetian Lamas, a species of Buddhism, the deity 
being incarnate in the successive Lamas. The 
Lamas hold the supreme spiritual power in 
Thibet, and over the Buddhists of neighbour- 
ing countries who submit to their rule : the 
temporal authority in the Thibetian territory 

* Letter of a lady, a fugitive from the upper provinces 
of Bengal, during the mutiny. 
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is wielded by the Chinese emperor. The 
moiety of the Sikkimites who acknowledge 
the grand Lamas are enervated by their 
debasing superstitions; the others consist 
of numerous tribes — ^brave, hardy, rude, aho- 
riginal races. These men eat kine or pork, 
or anything else which is detested either by 
Buddhists or Brahmins, and they will drink 
alcohol eagerly : it is alleged, too, that some of 
them drink with passionate gusto the blood of 
animals slain for their sacrifices. Sikkim was 
long a battle-field for ascendancy by its own 
people, and those of surrounding countries, 
the chief aggressors being the restless little 
Goorkhas, whose perseverance against all 
odds and obstacles was usually rewarded by 
victory. The rajah has been constant to his 
fealty, and the British government to its pro- 
tection, and both have been benefited. The 
Chinese regard the increasing influence of the 
East India Company along the frontier of 
Thibet with great uneasiness, and they have 
used every furtive means to which they could 
resort to detach the Goorkha and Sikkim 
rajahs from their alliance, but in vain. 
Menaces also have been tried for this purpose, 
but without accomplishing it, although not 
without inspiring with the most abject terror 
his Sikkim majesty, and causing serious mis- 
giving as to the result among the Goorkhas, 
notwithstanding all their bravery: such is the 
prestige of the “ brother of the sun,” and 
monarch of the celestial empire,” along the 
frontier states, -which are also the boundary 
states of our Indian empire. 

Bhotan is an extensive region lying east- 
ward of Sikkim, and separated from it by the 
eastern branch of theTeesta River, Its eastern 
limit is the apex of an angle, Avhere the British 
province of Assam and the Chinese region of 
Thibet meet with it. The last-named country 
ranges along its northern line, upon the crests 
of the Himalayas, and to the south it has 
Berar and Assam. The Hindoos apply the 
term Bhote to both sides of the Himalayas, 
extending from Cashmere to China, a vast ai^ea 
of country, but the name Bhotan is applied 
by Europeans only to the country above de- 
fined. The Bhotans constitute a tribe Avhich 
is very extended over the whole Himalaya 
range, and the territory now noticed may he 
considei'ed as their chief locality. The lower 
portions, adjoining the Bengal frontier, are 
choked with vegetation, marshy land, and 
constantly-decomposing matter, rendering the 
whole plain pestiferous. The northern por- 
tions are mountainous, in some places wild 
and rocky, but in most the mountains are 
green to their peaks, and towers and hamlets 
exist on the slopes in ‘the midst of blooming 
gardens and orchards. Forests of excellent 
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tiaiber slielter elepbants and other fine ani- 
mals, as well as birds of varions plumage. 
Like Xepaul, the land has many climates— 
one might almost say every climate, from the 
sternest ^ymter to the fervour of the tropics. 
Apples, pears, peaches, apricots, strawberries, 
raspberries, and blackberries, are indigenous. 
The vegetables of England are excellent: 
the tonip, it is said, being the finest in the 
world. Tea is as common in Bhotan as in 
China, but it is boiled with flour, salt, and 
other ingredients. The horses are particu- 
larly fine and spirited. Monkeys being sacred, 
as among the Hindoos, they are unmolested 
by the people, and scream and chatter in 
every direction ; they are much finer, and in 
greater variety, than in any other part of 
India, continental or insukr. 

Prom the hills of Bhotan caravans descend 
to liungpore, conveying tea and cows’ tails 
from Thibet, Chinese silks, tea, 
limes, and their own produets— such as bees- 
wax, walnuts, oranges, ivory, musk, gold- 
dust, and silver (in ingots). The Deb Eajah, as 
the monarch is called, is hinaself the merchant, 
and imports to his dominions indigo from the | 
plains, cloves, nutmegs, incense, sandal-wood, 
red saiidal- wood, hides, cloth, coral, and Eng- 
lish manufactures of various kinds. The total 
value of this commerce is not great. 

The people are of two very different races, 
the majority being feeble and emasculated, 
their whole minds engrossed in superstition; 
the other a bold athletic race, with Chinese 
features, but better limbed than that race. 
They are all much subject to glandular swell- 
ings in the neck, and nearly destitute of hair 
about the face, having scarcely any eyelash 
eyebrow, no beard, and seldom any whis- 
Like the Sikkim people, they were long 
accustomed to fight with the bow and poisoned 
arrow, nor are tbese weapons even yet aban- 
doned, although in European 

arms are alone employed for pur- 

poses. The women are obliged to work in 
the fields, and are treated harshly. In reli- 
gion the Bhotans are Buddhists, and reject 
caste totally. 

The policy of the court is encroaching and 
artful, and the British territory has been much 
intruded upon. It has always been difficult 
to induce the native sovereigns to remain 
faithful to treaties in this respect, even when 
their fidelity as allies in war has been unques- 
tionable. They prefer an undefined or irre- 
gularly-mai’ked boundary, the passion for 
disputes about land being prevalent all over 
India, and. apparently inseparable from the 
existence of native landholders and sove- 
reigns. The Deb Rajah is the temporal 
sovereign of the country, which he but par- 


tially rules; there is also a spiritual rajah, 
and often civil war alone decides their respec- 
tive privileges, and relative authority. Of 
the Chinese emperor both 4he temporal and 
spiritual rajah stand in great awe. 

The towns in this vast region are unim- 
portant, and the capital is not miioh superior 
to the others. 

There are numerous small states adjacent 
to Assam, which are more or less subject to, 
or under the protection of, the British, "which 
only merit a passing notice. The possessions 
of the Begum Rajah, situated on both sides of 
the Brahmapootra, are among these. The 
boundaries are ill defined, the people wild, 
and the land wretchedly cultivated. Borne 
of these estates are beautiful, and the land 
naturally fertile, especially in the lower dis- 
tricts, which are subject to inundations. 
Excellent rice is produced in large quan- 
tities. It is also prolific in miistard-seed, 
sugar-cane, and tobacco. The Brutish have 
assumed a nominal sovereignty over tire 
greater part of this territory. 

The DophlaSj the Q arrows, and other inde- 
pendent or quasi-independent tribes, inhabit 
neiglibouring districts ; they seem to be abori- 
ginal races, and are fierce and predatory in 
character. 

In the border territories of India, from 
the northern limits of Beloochistan to the 
point where Assam touches the confines of 
Bhotan, Birmah, and Thibet, the climate is 
superior to the lower provinces; but the oppo- 
sition to the administration of government and 
the collecting of revenue is very great, arising 
from the wild, bold character of the people of 
these border realms, tlie insatiable desire of 
territory which animates their cliiefs, and the 
perpetual encroachments upon the territory of 
the company made by petty zemindars, indi- 
vidual intruders, or superior chiefs. The 
general impression in England is, that the 
company maintains a system of encroachment 
upon contiguous territory, whereas they per- 
petually stand on the defensive against the 
oriental spirit of aggrandisement, which is 
often adventured even where defeat and 
penalty are almost sure to follow. 

The relations of the Indian government to 
the native states have, of late years, improved. 
Generally it was difficult to secure the execu- 
tion of any treaties, so little ^Ye^e the rulers 
of these states bound by ideas of international 
law. Treaties were usually regarded simply 
as media of escaping preceding difficulties 
and perils, and no longer to be kept than 
convenience dictated. Of late the imperative 
obligation of treaties has been more generally, 
and at the same time more freely, recognised 
by the rulers of the varions countries within 
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tlie peninsiila, and on its Iborders, wMcli pos- 
sess an independent status. The agents of 
the Honourable East India Company at the 
courts of these sovereigns have been, for the 
most part, competent men, selected for their 
ability and trustworthiness, and they have 
used their moral influence and intellectual 
resources to improve the administration of 
these states. Most of these petty kingdoms, 
when forming alliance with the government 
of Calcutta, were in a condition of anarchy, or 
crushed by the tyranny of their princes, or 
courtiers administering government in their 
name. Those among the M.ahratta states 
which had any considerable military strength 
made annual expeditions, called mooliich-^ 
glieery circuits, for the purpose of conquering 
or devastating the possessions of their weaker 
neighbours; and hordes of undisciplined ad- 
venturers, known by the name of Pindarries, 
ranged with Are and sword from one end to 
the other of the part of India wdiicli was 
tinder native rule, occasionally invading and 
ravaging even the British possessions. All 
this is at an end. The native states are as 
safe from one another, and from invaders and 
plunderers from without, as the British domi- 
nions. The princes and chiefs are bound by 
treaties to refer to our arbitration all their 
differences; and experience has given them 
the fullest reliance on our impartiality and 
justice. Boundary disputes between villages 
of different states, and complaints from the 
subjects of one against another, are adjudi- 
cated either by a British officer, or by courts 
of vaheehj composed of representatives of the 
neighbouring chiefs, presided over by a Bri- 
tish functionary.” ^ 

In Gujerat (or Guzerat), where a consider- 
able number of petty chiefs hold the reins of 
power, too weak to control their people, and 
too ignorant and uncivilised to enter into 
suitable arrangements ’with one another, cri- 
minal courts have been instituted, consisting 
of a British diplomatic ofiicer, and assessors 
selected from the representatives of the dif- 
ferent chiefs. By these means turbulence 
has been repressed, and petty raids for rob- 
ber}’' and revenge have been promptly pun- 
ished. One peculiarity of these tribunals 
has been, that they have nearly suppressed 
all the crimes which arose out of a generally 
disturbed state of society; and .in dealing 
with offences which originated in real or 
supposed grievances, they make due allow- 
ance for provocation, and redress the wrongs 
even of those whom they are bound to punish 
for seeking justice by unlawful means. 

The barbarous p>ractices which have been 

* Memorancliim of Indian Improvements, by the Court 
of Directors. 


to a great degree, or altogether, suppressed 
in our own territories, such as infanticide, 
Thuggee, Suttee, Dacoitee, &c., have, through 
the influence of the Brutish residents at the 
various courts, been either mitigated, re- 
strained, or altogether abolished. 

No European could conceive the barharous 
state of financial management in all the native 
states. The princes grew rich by tire impo- 
verishment of the people; their persons, 
palaces, idols, temples, thrones, sceptres, arms, 
and other instruments of war or state, glit- 
tered with precious stones and the puecions 
metals; wffiile the people were ground down 
to the dust beneath extortion and oppression. 
The fiscal systems of these states have been 
modified or regenerated by the influence and 
talent of the jBritish residents. At the same 
time, the personal extravagance of the princes 
has become, through the same influences, 
comparatively unfashionable. Formerly, the 
elephant of a Hindoo rajah was richly capa- 
risoned, the trappings being decorated with 
gold and jewels: this is not now common, 
and is rather to he met with among the 
chiefs of the smaller and less potent states, 
where love of barbaric display has not been 
subdued by the chastening effects of civi- 
lization. 

One of the most fertile sources of revolution 
and saiigninary anarchy in the native states, 
as well as of difference between them and the 
company, was the condition in which succes- 
sion to the throne was frequently left by the 
decease of the monarch. It can hardly fail 
to have struck persons, even only superficially 
acquainted with Indian affairs, how frequently 
the rightful sovereign has been left in a 
minority, and how seldom that has been the 
case without intrigue having been set on foot 
to displace the minor by some bold and 
unprincipled chief or kinsman. This source 
of disorder has been lessened by tlie care and 
precaution of the company. The British 
residents have generally superintended the 
education of the minor, and trained him in 
habits of good government ; ■while their influ- 
ence has been exercised upon the states to 
appoint capable ministers, to reform abuses, 
and restore the country in an improved con- 
dition to the young chiefs, who, having been 
in the meantime for the most part educated 
in European knowledge, and initiated into 
public business under the eye of a British 
officer, are often grateful for the care taken 
of their interest, and continue, after the 
accession to power, the improved systems 
commenced during their minority. The pre- 
sent Scindiah and Holkar, and the Ilao of 
Outch, as well as many others, may be cited 
as instances. One native ruler, the late 



Nawab of Eampore, bad actually been a 
deiraty-collector in tbe service of tbe British 
governHieiit* Anotber, tbe Bao of Ulwur, on 
bis accession, invited some of our native 
functionaries to conduct bis administration, 
and reforna it after tbe Englisb model. Tbe 
Rajpoot states, formerly almost in a condition 
of cbronic anarchy, bave been rendered peace- 
ful and prosperous, by judicious ^ mediation 
between tbe princes and their feudatories, 
and judicious guidaiice of both, through 
advice and influence.^ 

Writers who treat of tbe indejoendent ter- 
ritories of India usually overlook the tribes 
wbicb own no master, and live in savage 
wildness in the fastnesses of the gbants or the 
Himalayas. Sometimes these are called Bri- 
tish subjects, at other times they are regarded 
the subjects of some of the rajahs wvi thin 
the alleged boundaries of whose territories ; 
the jungles, marshes, or rocky elevations where 
they make their retreat are nominally repre- 
sented to be. 

There are numerous hill tribes in various 
parts of India, known xinder the names of 
Bbeels, Coolies, Goands, Mhairs, Meenas, 
Mliangs, Rainoosees, and others, who are 
lieved to have been the aboriginal popula- 
tion of the country, driven from the plains 
by the invasion of the Hindoos. These people 
had been treated like wild beasts by the native 
governments, and, by a natural consequence, 
had become the scourge of the country. 
Whenever the government was weak, they 
destroyed all security in the neighbouring 
plains by their depredations, and had uni- 
versally acquired the character of irreclaim- 
able robbers. 

The first person who is known to have tried 
the effect of justice and conciliation on any of 
these tribes was Mr. Oleveland, an officer high 
the civil service of the company in the latter 
part of the last centm^. The scene of 
benevolent exertions was the Bhaxxgulpore 
Hills, ill the north-east of Bengal; and the 
feelings which he left behind among the rude 
people of the district were sxich, that they 
long continued to pay religious honoxxrs to 
his tomb. The example thus set has been 
largely folloxved in the present generation. 
One of the first signal instances of success was 
in the case of the Mhairs, who inliabit a hill 
district near Ajmeer. Colonel Hall, noxv on 
the company’s retired list, originated the 
t, and it was worthily carried on by 
Colonel Dixon, recently deceased. In Western 
India the honour of the initiative belongs 
Mr. J, P. Willoughby, then a very young 
officer, who by similar means established 
peace and order among the Bbeels of Eaj- 
* Statement of tbe East Tudia Company, 


peepla, a wild district of Gujerat. The next 
instance was that of the Bbeels of the Adjuntee 
range, in Sonthern Candeish, through the 
agency chiefly of Colonel Ovans, and of the 
present Sir James Outrain; and the measures 
which proved successful with these Bbeels 
were successively extended to many similar 
tribes in different parts of Central India. 
Another example is that of the Khooiuls, in 
Orissa, among whom a policy of the sam e 
general character was carried into practice 
by Major Macpherson. This tribe has been 
induced to abolish hxnnaii sacrifices. 

‘VTIie mode in w'hich these objects were 
accomplished was in all cases fiindamen tally 
the same. They were effected by the admir- 
able power of individual character. Into 
fastnesses, through which bodies even of dis- 
ciplined troopxs had vainly endeavoured to 
force their way, these officers penetrated, in 
some cases almost xinat tended. They trusted 
themselves to the peoide. By their courage 
and frankness they gained their confidence. 
They made them xxnderstand that they were 
not considered as wild animals to he hunted 
down ; that nothing hut their good xvas in- 
tended; and the object which had for years 
been vainly soxxght by force was accomplished 
by explanation and persuasion. The robber 
tribes xvere induced to settle as peaceful cul- 
tivators. Lands were assigned to them, tools 
supplied, and money advanced, for cultivation. 
Ill Mhairwarra the government also con- 
structed important works of irrigation. The 
more daring spirits were formed into irregular 
corps, under British officers, and employed to 
preserve the peace of the districts of which 
they had once been the principal clisturbers. 
In no single instance has this policy failed. 
The agricultural colonies composed of these 
people have all prospered, and the districts 
which they formerly devastated have become, 
and remained, among the most free from crime 
to be found in India. In the late disturbances 
not one of the coiqis composed of these people 
is known to have mutinied. The Mhairwarra 
battalion has not only remained faithful, but 
is, in the present crisis, a valuable part of our 
local military strenglli, and there has been no 
disturbance whatever in that district. Among 
the Bbeels of Oandeish there has been a 
rising, which, by showing that the predatory 
spirit is not yet thoroughly extinct, enhances 
the merit of the system of measures by Avhich, 
for nearly a quarter of a century, it has been 
kept dormant. But the corps formed from 
among these very people by Sir James Oxit- 
ram has done useful service to government in 
the present emergency. 

The last great example of the success of 
this policy xvas given by Colonel John Jacob 
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in Scinde, and only diflfers from tlie otliers 
because tbe tribes witli wlioin be bad to do 
were not oppressed aborigines, but tbe proud 
and warlike mountaineers of tbe Affgban and 
Beloocbee frontier. Tbe success bas been 
among tbe most striking yet experienced. 
For some time after tb e conquest , of Scinde 
tbe frontier forays of these tribes ke|)t tbe 
country in a perpetual state of disturbance. 
Tbe attempts to retaliate on them in tbeir 
bills bad been failures, sometimes almost dis- 
asters, but bad laid tbe foundation of that 
knowledge of our power wdiicb enabled sub- 
sequent conciliatory measures to have tbeir 
full effect. Colonel Jacob applied to these 
people tbe principles of Mhairwarra and Can - 
deisli. He settled on land those wdio were 
willing to cxiltivate, and organised from 
among tbe remainder a local military police. 

• The effect is, that in the frontier districts, 
what was lately a desert, is now in great part 
a thriving agricultural country, yielding a 
rapidly increasing revenue. For some years 
there has been scarcely a crime of magnitude 
on tbe entire Scinde frontier ; and the corps 
•wbicb was raised partly from tbe former de- 
vastators of tbe country is tbe celebrated 
Jacob’s Horse.^’ ^ 

Those who are desirous to give the govern- 
ment credit for the wise and bold conduct of 
its officers, may be surprised by learning 
that General Jacob professes to have hewed 
out a path for himself, without any instruction 
from tbe Indian authorities, when be adopted 
tbe eminently successful course commended 
in tbe company’s memorial. Whatever may 
be thought of such pretensions, tbere can be 
no doubt that tbe general was enabled to 
effect bis purposes chiefly by tbe impartial 
and daring spirit of justice with wbicb be set 
at defiance all fanatical demonstrations and 
claims for sectarian license. Tbere is an 
illustration of this in tbe following regimental 
orders issued by him, when Major Jacob, at 
Jacobabad, on the 5tb of October, ISJd: — 

The camp at Jacohahad has been for the last week the 
scene of wild disorder, such as is in the highest degree 
disgraceful to good soldiers. A shameful uproar has been 
going on day and night, under pretence of religious cere- 
monies. The commanding officer has nothing to do with 
religious ceremonies. All men may worship God as they 
please, and believe as they choose in matters of religion, 
but no men have a right to annoy their neighbors or to 
neglect their duty on pretence of serving God. 

The officers and men of the Scinde Irregular Horse 
have the name ol^ and are supposed to be, excellent 
soldiers, and not mad fakeers. They are placed at the 
most advanced and most hoiionrahle post in all the Bom- 
bay presidency ; the commanding officer believes that they 
are in every way worthy of this honour, and he would be 
sorry if under his command they ever became unworthy 
of their high position. 

* Memorial of the Honourable East India Company. 


The commanding officer feels it to be the gi-eatest 
honour to command such soldiers, but that it would he a 
disgrace to be at the head of a body of mad and disorderly 
fakeers and drummers. He therefore now informs the 
Scinde Irregular Horse that in future no noisy proces- 
sions nor any disorderly displays whatever, under pre- 
teuee of religion or of anything else, shall ever he allowed 
in, or in the neighbourhood of, and camps of the Scinde 
Irregular Horse. 

This order is to be read on the first of every month 
until further orders, and is to be hung up in the bazaar 
in the town of Jacobabad and at the Cutcherry. 

By order, 

■* W. L., Bui GGS, : 

Zieutenantj Adjiitmitt %nd regiment S. I. M, 

Tbe editor of an Indian journal, remarking 
upon tiffs document, observes When tiffs 
order was issued tbere were, we are told, 
some ten tbousand bigoted Mussulmen in tbe 
camp and town of Jacobabad, and tbe 
number, it is believed, bas since increased. 
Nevertheless, tbe prohibition has been most 
strictly enforced, and, with our faith in tbe 
reason of men in tbe mass when - reason- 
ably appealed to, we are not surprised 
to learn that its enforcement bas been sub- 
mitted to without a murmur. Public opinion 
was with Major Jacob in this instance^ as it 
will always be with those who lay down 
sound principles, and act upon them con- 
sistently and impartially.” * 

What Major Jacob effected by tbe force of 
bis cbaracter, bis practical common sense in 
worldly matters, and bis military judgment 
and genius, be himself is eager to attribute to 
bis connect views in reference to tbe applic- 
ability of Christianity to the reformation of 
wild tribes j and the general bas written a 
very silly book to show this, entitled tbe 
ProgreBB of Being in the Universe, Tbe 
book and the title do not harmonise ; tbe 
writer seems to think that be bas new and 
original ideas of great value on ethics and 
tbe moral nature of man. Some of these 
views are simply nonsense, others exploded 
fallacies, as the merest tyro in moral pbi- 
loso] 3 by and theology must know ; and 
tbe only good notions which tbe general 
propounds as tbe result of bis own great 
thinking power, or of that of other men who 
have been neglected, but tbe value of whose 
opinions be bad tbe sagacity to discover, are 
principles wbicb they or be somehow derived 
from revelation. I'arrive at the conclusion,” 
says the sapient general, “that tbe Cbris- 
tiaiffty of tbe modern churches is only slightly 
altered from paganism 1” How paganism con- 
tained Christianity the general does not say ; 
nor does be show in what particulars tbe 
modern churches” altered so slightly tbe old 
Christianity of pa^nism; nor does be tell us 
bow it is, or wherein tbe modern churches are 
Bomlag Gazette, 
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so especially liaWe to tBe imputation ; the only ] whole, the general may, wh^ too old for the 

thing plain is tliat Jacofe of tlie Scinde Horse/ army, make an excellent Buddhist^ priest ; 


whatever his courage, practical aptitudes, 
or military capacity, is very ignorant of Chris- 
tianity, is not at all conversant with logic, ^or 
with ethical and theological questions on which 
he is so dogmatical, and that he possesses a 


and the sooner w%en that time arrives the 
company pensions him off, and, sends Mm to 
Kandy, or makes a present of Mm to the 
white elephant,’ ’ the better for Scinde, for 
the character of the company which now 


ready capacity for writing nonsense, which he employs him as a cml agmt, and for the 

persuades himself is philosophy. When his young officers who, imperfectly read in reh- 
productions are sufficiently clear to he under- gion, are brought under the pernicious in- 
stood it is obvious that with a pen in his fluence of his pamphlets and his opinions, 
hand’he is as absurd, incompetent, and im- The company has, so far, formed a more cor- 
practicahle, as with his sword he is efficient, rect estimate of the causes of General Jacob’s 
Ld in his’ own natural character frank, just, 1 success in quieting the Affghaii and Beloochee 
and honest. It is difficult to say what par- frontiers, than the general himself has done, 
ticular duties in connection with religion and What he attributes to his philosophy, they 
religious edueation the government of India attribute to his dutiful execution of their 
may devolve upon General Jacob in addition policy : “ he settled on land those who were 
to border pacification and the drilling of the willing -to cultivate, and organfeed from 
Scinde irregular cavalry, hut it is easy for the among the remainder a local military police.” 
Christian and Protestant public of England Instead of originating something wonderful, 
to judge of his fitness for such a trust by the for which he was indebted to his philosophical 
following outburst of infidelity, which the materialism, he has only performed what he 


writer evidently believed to he very eloquent was hid, and, as the company declares, _ 


and very learned, as to the philosophy and 
failure of the Eeformation : — 


“applied to these people the principles of 
Mhairwarra and Candeish.” Yet notwith- 


“The. Protestants, however, knew and standing this public testimony, the general 
know nothing of esoteric religion; in fact, pretends that all the good effects referred 
they knew not in teality what they assailed to_ arose from his urging upon the ;moun- 


or protested againsi They fought against 
outward forms and shadows only; they held 
hj letter of the book as then received; 


tain men the pidnciple of moral growth,” 
Topsy, in the memorable novel of Mrs. Stowe, 
seems to have been of the same philosophical 


and, being therefore without that power of school as the general— -she growed.” It is of 


adjustment which the Church of Eome still 
retains, they are now unable to acconimoclate 


importance thus to notice the political and 
ethical quackery of General Jacob, because 


their doctrines to the advancing common in India so much depends upon the personal 


sense and reason of mankind, and still less to 
improving moral powers. The growing in- 
telligence of even the vulgar crowd must 


: opinions and conduct of the administrators of 
the company’s government, especially in those 
I territories most imperfectly subjected to Bri- 


tlierefore, ere long, refuse to accept these tish law. The gross inconsistencies of the 


doctrines as divine. Before a really divine ^ 
revelation — ^before that glorious light of truth 


commissioners of the Puiijauh, where religious 
questions arose, were shown upon a previous 


which the unfolding of natural law throughout page ; and it is right that the public who 


the whole and every particle of the universe 
is gradually bringing on man’s mind — the 
mysteries of the churches appear foolish as 
nursery tales; while the intelligent being 
who is conscious of his ascent towards the 
highest, who feels the calm but unspeakable 
joy of real moral growth^ must spurn with 
contempt that moral code which pretends to 
influence him by lio^es and fears. He is. 
and is eternally — he cares not for having.”^ 
According to the general, there is no 
really divine revelation, hut the unfolding 
of natural law throughout the whole and 
every particle of the universe ; ” and it is from 
^ that revelation, and what he ludicrously calls 


read this History, should have a key to any 
anomalies of this nature that may arise iq^on 
the Scinde frontier, in connection with the 
commonplace hut ajfectediy original infidelity 
of an officer whose military and administrative 
talents have won for him the position which 
he there occupies. 

Some of the native states are on the coast: 
these, as well as contiguous maritime coun- 
tries, were receptacles of pirates; hut this 
condition of things has been brought to an 
end, partly by the negotiations of the com- 
pany’s residents and agents, and partly hy 
the active operations of the Bombay marine. 
The piracies which formerly made the navi- 


moral growth,” that he gathers his views of gation of the Arabian seas unsafe for com- 


the errors of the Christian religions. On the 

John Jacol). 


merce, have been so effectually suppressed by 
the East India Company’s cruisei’s, that there 
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strengtli, reigns in tlie Persian Gnlf.” Tlie 
estaMisliment of an English settlement at 
Aden,^^ commanding the entrance to the 
Bed Sea, has also much condnced to the 
impnnity of merchant shipping in those gnlfs 
and seas to the westward of India, as the 
estahlishments of the straits’ settlements have 
assisted to protect the commerce of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the trade with Ohina. 


CHAPTEE X. 

MABITIME SETTLEMEHTS THE EASTERN STRAITS- BORNEO— ADEN. 


IS' now, naraiy any parr oi xiie woria in w 

tradi.iig vessels are' more secure against depre- ' 
dation. ' The' formerly piratical 'tribes have 
bee'n ■ bound ■'hy engagements to ahstain not 
only' from^ 'piracy, hut from maritime war, 
whicli affords opportunities , and pretexts for 
.pira'cy;, and,',, for the .first time probably in 
history, '.a perpetual peace, . guaranteed ■ hy | 
treaties.' and eiifo'rced ,hy superior naval ' 




WirAT may be called the British maritime 
settlements in the East are important. On 
page 27 those in the Eastern Straits are 
named Penang, Province Wellesley, Singa- 
pore, and Malacca. The probable area and 
population were then also given. 

The Island of Pexaxo, officially called the 
Prince of Wales’s Island, off the west coast of 
Alalaya, was acquired by the East India 
Company in 1785; and the small province of 
Wellesley, oh the mainland, was obtained 
in 1800. The island derives its name from 
the magnificent betel-nut palm {Penang). 
Georgeton is the capital. Arrowsmith, in 
a brief paragraph, expresses all that is neces- 
sary to notice here of this maritime possession 
of the company : — The strait between the 
peninsula of Malaya and the isle of Sumatra 
is known by the name of the Strait of Ma- 
lacca. In it, about midway down the coast 
of the peninsula, and at a distance of two 
miles from it, is Pulo-Penang, or Prince of 
Wales’s Island, as it is also called. This 
island belongs to the British, having been 
given by the King of Quedah, as a marriage 
portion with his danghter, to the captain of a 
British merchant ship, in 1785; it was ac- 
cordingly taken possession of during the fol- 
lowing year, in the name of his majesty, and 
for the use of the East India Company ; who, 
finding it a convenient situation for the pur- 
poses of commerce, and a place of rising 
importance, have constituted it into a separate 
government, subordinate only to the governor- 
general of India. At the commencement of 
the present century, the King of Quedah ceded 
to the British a tract of country, on the oppo- 
site coast of the peninsula, eighteen miles in 
length and three in breadth, in consideration 
of an annual tribute, which still continues to 
he paid to him. Pulo-Penang is a fiourishing 
little settlement, and continues to increase 
both in population and utility, though it has 
been latterly eclipsed by Singapore.” 

Of the settlement of Malacca the same 


writer gives the followung brief description, 
also sufiicient for our purpose : — “ Lowmr 
down the strait lies the town of Alalacca 
itself, the capital of the whole peninsula, 
situated upon the coast, about one hundred 
miles from its southernmost point. It first 
fell into the hands of the Portuguese, from 
whom it was taken by the Dutch, and from 
the latter again by the British. It was for- 
merly a place of some strength and conse - 
quence, hut as the formation of our settlement 
at Pulo-Penang rendered it of little or no use 
as a place of trade, the garrison and stores 
were mostly withdrawn, the fortifications 
nearly razed,, and the whole place dismantled. 
Smce.^that time its importance has gradually 
been diminishing, though it is still a useful post 
as a guard against the piracies of the Malays, 
and the jealous intrusions of the Dutch.” 

The strip of country connected with this 
city is not more extensive than a large 
English county. To the Christian world the 
place is particularly interesting, as the seat of 
the celebrated Chinese college, founded under 
the auspices of the London Missionary Society 
in 1818, by Drs. Morrison and Milne. To 
the friends of Eastern enlightenment and 
civilization, and more especially those whose 
benevolent wishes in connection with such 
matters extend to China, the objects of the 
college must be regarded with pleasure, as it 
was founded for the cultivation of European 
and Chinese literature. It was at that place 
the work of translating the Scriptures into 
Chinese was undertaken by the two inde- 
fatigable men above named — a worl^; which 
was afterwards brought to greater perfection 
by Dr. Medhurst, and others, under the 
united patronage of the London Missionary 
and Bible Societies. 

The Island of Sixoapore w^as first the 
locality of a British settlement in 1818, hut 
the whole island was ceded to them by the 
sultan in 182A. The natives call it Ugang 
JLmna, or the Land’s End. The town of 
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Singapore, wRicli gives its name to tlie island, 
derives its name from tlie Malay term Singa- 
poora, tte City of the Lion. The work 
on geography vised at King’s College, thus 
describes it 

‘^ Singapore is situated at tlie soutliern ex- 
tremity of tlie Malay peninsula, on a small 
island of tlie same name, and lias given name 
to tlie Straits of Singapore, wMcb. are formed 
l3y a cluster of innumerable little islands, 
vary mucli in tlieir sbapes, and indented on 
all sides by little bays and sandy coves. Here 
tlie China Sea, which connects the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, commences, being bounded on 
the west and north by the mainland of Asia, 
and on the east and south by Formosa, the 
Philippine Islands, Palawan, Borneo, Banka, 
(fee. The town of Singapore is said to have 
been founded by adventurers, who originally 
emigrated from the Island of Sumatra, but it 
possessed little consequence till it fell into the 
hands of the British, to whom the sultan ceded 
it, as well as the neighbouring islets and dis- 
tricts for fouiTeagues round it.^ It derives allits 
importance from its central situation between 
India and China ; and touehing upoiv the 
southernmost point in the whole continent of 
Asia, it becomes, as it -were, the last connect- 
ing link between the mainland and that ex- 
tensive archipelago of large and productive 
islands which lies off this extremity of the 
old world. It has no native productions of ! 
its own to export, and must therefore be 
looked upon merely as a depot for the con- 
signment and sale of merchandise. But the 
increase of its population, and its transit of 
goods, during the last five years, are without : 
example in the annals of history, and ^ are 
owdng, no doubt, to the superior regulations 
of the British traders, and the advantages 
they hold out to the natives of the surround- 
ing countries, when compared with the well- 
known habits and policy of the Dutch, as well 
as to the facility which it has afforded our 
own merchants for the exercise of their inge- 
nuity in escaping from the fetters of prejudice 
and monopoly. Its population amounts to 
nearly sixty thousand souls, and is composed 
of British, Dutch, Portuguese, Americans, 
Malays, Hindoos, Arabs, Parsees, Birmese, 
Siamese, Chinese, Javanese, and colonists 
from many of the great islands in the neigh- 
bourhood.’' 

A merchant who sailed thither from Batavia 
thus describes the latter portion of the voyage : 
— arrived at Minto (named, I suppose, 
after the British governor-general) at night, 
and early ill the morning steamed for RMo, 
and then we have no more stopping-places 
till we arrive at Singapore. Banka is notice- 
able only for its^ tin mines ; about four thou- 
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sand tons are amiualiy shipped from Minto, 
and if modern machinery were introduced 
larger quantities could bo procured. The ore 
is found near the surface, and is said to be 
the finest known. There are only twenty- 
five European residents. The mines are 
worked by Chinese coolies, who are brought 
down for sale — a damnable species of slave- 
trade peculiar to these nations! The Straits 
of Banka are about one hundred miles long, 
and in one place only seven wide, which gives 
us a fine view of the long coast of Sumatra. 
In some places the land is very low, and you 
cannot even find Horsburgh’s tree ; and then 
you have a volcanic range of niountain 
scenery, with foliage, from base to summit a 
beautiful green.” 

The harbour of Singapore is exceedingly 
picturesque; it is formed like a horse -slice. 
The appearance of the city, the tropical 
foliage around it, and the highlands heyond, 
is pleasing. The ^‘ Kling” boatmen, after a 
contest for possession of the passenger, which is 
conductedwith all the wild tones and gesticula- 
tions of savages, convey him saiely ashore, and 
place him on a a vehicle drawn by a 

I very rough horse ; the driver, having a rope 
round the brute’s head, flogs it with the other 
end, all the while running along beside it, 
until one of the hotels is reached, which are 
clescribed by travellers as very large, very 
expensive, prettily situated, and very deficient 
in good cooks. 

The island is about sixty miles in circum- 
ference, and is rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion. The scenery is, for so small a compass, 
diversified, and the soil is clothed with the 
luxuriance and beauty of the tropics. 

Men of all nations that have any commerce 
touch at this port. The result of the mixed 
population, and the extensive foreign resort, 
is that a strange Babel of tongues is per- 
petually heard in the streets of the town and 
in the marts of commerce. It has been said 
that seventeen different languages and fifteen 
dialects may he heard in the city of Singa- 
pore every day I The town itself is healthily 
and pleasantly situated, and the country in 
its immediate vicinity is verdant with nutmeg 
and spice trees. It is undulated and well 
irrigated with natural streams and canals, 

; formed to subserve the purposes of commerce. 
The fences of bamboo and rattan particularly 
strike strangers ; they are nowhere in the East 
so fine or so well tended. 

The European population does not exceed 
three hundred ; these are nearly all British, a 
few Dutch being the exception. The half- 
castes are very numerous, many of whom 
come from Malacca ; they are, as in Ceylon, 
Bombay, and elsewhere in the East, darker 
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tliaii tlie natives, and pliysically inferior. In 
Singapore and Malacca they are, however, 
generally snperior intellectnally to the nn- 
niixed native races. Half the population is 
Ohinese ; they hate Europeans, and are 
ready, if a favourable opportunity offered, or 
what they thought one, to rise and massacre 
the whole European population. This is the 
more remarkable, as they are treated with 
great kindness, have justice fairly administered 
to them, are free to leave the island, and free 
to trade. Many of them have realised a 
competency, and the richest man at Singapore 
is one of their country, who came there a 
beggar, and, by dint of craft and industry, 
attained to notorious wealth. These circum- 
stances do not, however, make them loyal to 
the people who give them hospitality ; they 
maintain an intimate correspondence with 
China, regard themselves as Chinese subjects, 
owing no allegiance to England, but desirous 
to seize the country in the name of the empe- 
ror, their master. The mandarins have as 
much authority over them as if they were 
a portion of the mob of Canton, cultivated 
rice -fields near the Grand Canal, or picked 
tea on the Chinese uplands. They are at 
heart savage and cruel, and, at the same 
time, sly and treacherous. The Malays are 
fierce, cruel, and crafty, and are much ad- 
dicted to piratical offences, but altogether 
they are less dangerous, although far more 
troublesome, than the Chinese. The Chinese 
portion of the town is utterly filthy, sending 
forth a stench intolerable to all but its in- 
habitants. 

The appearance of the people of so many 
nations in so small a compass is at once pic- 
turesque and curious. The natives of all the 
various countries above-named, who find la- 
bour and subsistence at Singapore, retain 
their costume as well as their customs, and 
betray their nationality by their appearance 
as well as by their language. 

The port is open to the commerce of 
all countries; there being no dues or taxes, 
except a small import for the lighthouse. 
The revenue of the island is small; the 
budget for the fiscal year 1853-1: showed — 
receipts £4:7, G9 7, and expenditure £55,242. 
One of the resources of the exchequer is the 
opium tax, which has been generally farmed 
by a cunning Chinamen, who has realised 
wealth by it. There is a constant source of 
litigation and chicanery in this opium farm- 
ing, discreditable to the government and 
demoralising to those who undertake the 
task of collection. A change in this matter 
is requisite. 

From the foregoing description of the place 
and its inhabitants, no one would suppose 
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that literature flourished there, yet in few 
places out of the United States of America 
are there so many newspapers in proportion 
to population.* 

The accounts of the government are kept 
in rupees, annas, and pice ; those of merchants 
in dollars and cents. A con sidei’able agita- 
tion existed for some time on this subject; the 
East India Company being desirous to con- 
form the mercantile usage to that of the 
government, whereas the mercantile commu- 
nity strenuously maintained the convenience 
of the system so long in use., This contro- 
versy occasioned the compilation of the fol- 
lowing statistical tables, which afford a com- 
parative statement relative to the transac- 
tions of the colony with those countries where 
the rupee is current, and where the dollar 
cniTency prevails 

The dollar is current in the following, viz. Borneo, 
Celebes, China, Cochin-China, Java, Bhio, and islands to 
the southward, Kongpoot, Malay peninsula, Manilla, Siam, 
Sumatra. 

The rupee is current in the following, viz. Nicohars, 
Pegu, Rangoon, Arracan, Calcutta, and coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar. 

The trade between Singapore and dollar countries 
during the last two years was as follows 


1852-3. 1853-4. 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Imports .. . . . 7,458,875 9,649,060 

Exports . , , . . 8,036,382 11,074,622 


Total . . .15,495,257 20,723,682 


* The Singapore Established 1833. 

Weehly. Subscription, sixteen dollars per annum. 

Singapore Straits Times. ' Weekly. Subscription, six- 
teen dollars per annum. Established in 1845. 

The Straits Times Bx^ress, for Australia, is got up at 
the Times press. Price, one shilling per copy. 

Straits Guardian. Editor, A. Simonides. AVeekly. 
Subscription, twelve dollars per annum. 

The Tree Tress and Guardian are printed with common 
hand-presses. 

The Straits Times press establishment comprises letter- 
press, copper-plate, and lithographic work j bookbinding 
in all its branches. 

The workmen consist of Hindoos, Portuguese, Chinese, 
Alalays, Javanese, and klirigs (natives of the Coromandel 
coast) ; and it is the more remarkable to see how well 
they do their work in a language which they do not un- 
derstand. 

The Singapore News-room, as it is called, is the news- 
paper file-room of the editor of the Straits Times. The 
room is a large one, sixty feet by forty, and contains one 
hundred and twenty files of papers from all parts of the 
globe, most of them exchanges. The room is well supplied 
with prices current, maps, &c., and is in the centre of the 
! commercial part of the town. Officers of ships of war, 
commanders of merchant vessels, and strangers (pas- 
sengers), who arrive by the many steamers and sailing- 
vessels constantly passing through the harbour, are admitted 
free of charge. Here will be found files of the Indian, 
China, and Australian journals; also the New York SU;p- 
ping List and Tnce Cmrent^ Iluni' s Merchants' Magazine 
(which, by the way, may be found in the commercial 
library of all nations), and several San Prancisco papers. 
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been thus S-— 

1852-3. 

Dollars. 

1853-4. 

Dollars. 

Imports , . , 

, . . 8,840,993 

4,927,383 

Exports , : . , 

. . .1,951,016 

2,297,315 

Total 

. . . 5,493,008 

7,224,597 

The treasure imports and exports during the 
period has been as follows - 
Erom the dollar countries, — 

1852-3. 1853-4. 

Dollars. Dollars. 

Imports . . 

. . . 1,398,263 

1,712,862 

Exports . . 

. . . 3,857,622 

4,628,308 

Total. . . 5,150,885 
Erom the rupee countries, — 
1852-3. 

Dollars. 

6,341,170 

1863-4. 

Dollars, 

Imports . . 

. . . 16,558 

883,092 

Exports . . 

. . . 1,047,819 

789,407 

Total 

. . , 1,064,377 

1,673,499 


The foregoing table was drawn up to slow tie amount 
of trade carried on between countries where the dollar 
and rupee were respectively Jcurrent and the port ^ of 
Singapore, in order that those interested in the question 
might see at a glance the preponderance of the dollar, as 
a coin, over the rupee, in the dealings with the natives 
frequenting that emporium, and to prove the injudicious 
polcy of interfering with the currency at present estab- 
lished . . . , . 

The excess of trade represented hy the dollar countries 
as compared with the rupee provinces is as follows ; — 

Years. I)oilars. 

1851- 2..,. 9,129,080 

1852- 3 .... 10,003,249 

1853- 4 .... 13,499,085 

The transactions in treasure are also in favour of the 
dollar, and show a sm'plus, as follows : — 

Years. Dollars. 

1851-2 . . . . 1,745,539 

1862-3 . . . . 4,086,508 
1853-4 .... 4,668,671* 


MBMORiNDd PROM UETGRNS MADE TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OP STATE. 

Table of Moneys,-^4i pice make 1 cent ; 2| cents 1 
anna; 16 annas 1 rupee (R) ; 100,000 rupees 1 lac; 100 
lacs 1 erore. 

Table of Weights . — Measures of capacity are rarely 
used, and then only with certain articles, such as tobacco, 
&c. 16 taels make 1 catty, equal to 1 lb. 5 oz. 5| grs., 

or l|lb. avoirdupois ; 100 catties make 1 (Chinese) picul, 
equal to 133§ lbs. avoirdupois ; 40 (Chinese) piculs 1 
royau ; 2 (Malay) piculs 1 char. The Malay catty weighs 
24 Spanish dollars, and the Chinese catty weighs 22| 
Spanish dollars. The native merchants buy all imported 
produce from the islands by the Malay picul, hut sell it 
hy the Chinese picul. 

Rice is sold hy the royau of 40 piculs. 

Salt hy the same, hut weighs about 62 piculs. 

Gold and silver thread hy a particular catty of 36 
dollars weight. 

* Mr, Woods, Editor of the Biraiis Times. 


Gold-dust hy the buukal, which weighs 2 dollars, equal 
to 832 grs. troy. 

Java tobacco is sold by the corge of 40 baskets, 

Indian piece goods by the corge of 20 pieces. 

Wheat and grain by the bag, containing 2 Bengal 
maunds; the maiindis 61 1 catties, equal to 82ibs. avoir- 
dupois. 

freights. — Ships of moderate size, say from 300 to 500 
tons, are most in demand for charters. The rates at 
which foreign bottoms are freighted or chartered depend 
on the demand for and supply of tonnage, the sailing 
qualities of the vessel, and the kind of cargo to he trans- 
ported. These vary so greatly, that it is impossible to 
give them even approximately. 

Commissions.’ — The ships of all nations, except those of 
the United States, pay a uniform commission of 10 per 
cent., which covers all expenses for purchasing or selling, 
Eor the American trade (U. S.) the usages are different, 
and are as follows : — 

Commissions on sales of goods or purchase 
of produce, free of risk, either in sales or 

on advances on produce'*' 2-| per cent. 

Negotiating bills of exchange . 1 „ 

Interest on moneys advanced, at per annum. 12 „ 

Ships* disbursements . ........... 2| „ 

Added to these expenses are boat and coolie hire, and 
warehousing, the charges for which, being governed by 
circumstances, differ widely. 

Bales and giiircliases. — Sales of imports are effected in 
the usual manner, by private arrangement with the 
buyer. Eew articles of import arc cleared by public 
auction. 

Purchase of cargo otitward. — This is done hy private 
contract (never at public sales) by the house to which the 
master of the vessel is consigned, the said house buying 
the goods from the natives, or, more generally, from the 
Chinese dealers, who are the * ‘ first hands.” 

Terms of purchase. — ^These are, first, cash, or, second, 
confirmed credits from well-known houses, either in Lou- 
don or Liverpool. 

B.tchamges.’---T\\Q true par of exchange hetween the 
United States and this port cannot he determined. The 
most just approximation is to add to the Singapore rate 
of exchange on London the current premium of New York 
drafts on London, plus 2 a 4 per cent. 

Wages. — With regard to the rate of wages in the 
various branches and occupations of labour, and of per- 
sonal service in the business of commerce and trade, only 
a few instances can be specified, such as bookkeepers, 
mercantile assistants, and clerks, who receive from 600 
dollars to 3000 dollars jier anaum.f 

In connection with the straits settlements 
there is a desideratum of too much conse- 
quence to he overlooked—- namely, some effi- 
cient arrangement for suppressing the Coolie 
trade. This traffic is not permitted from British 
ports, and wherever British consuls are it is 
opposed, but means are found, by Americans 
more particularly, for carrying it on in a man- 
ner fearfully destructive to human life. The 

* Both these are guaranteed for an extra 21 per cent., 

; or 5 per cent, in all. 

t C. W. Bradley, American consul at Singapore. 

Some of the foregoing statistics would appropriately 
come within a chapter on the general commerce of our 
\ Eastern empire, but the tables comprehend so much that 
is local, and relates to the internal arrangements as well 
- as external relations of the island, that it seems better 
to give them in this place. 
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unfortunate objects of this commerce are im- 
posed upon by promises of a five years^ en- 
gagement of labour, with remuneration, wMcli 
to tliem is a strong temptation to embark in 
the enterprise ; they are borne away to Cuba 
or South America, and consigned to hopeless 
slavery. Some of our Indian subjects are in 
this manner deceived, and made slaves. 
American authors and travellers have ad- 
mitted and condemned the procedure. The 
following extract from one of those who saw 
what he describes, and did his best to acq^uire 
accurate information concerning it, is as pain- 
ful to peruse as it is faithfully narrated: — 

^^ The Westioard Ho, Boston clipper, has just 
passed Anjer with eight hundred coolies from 
Swatow to Callao, and others have passed 
and are continually passing with their living 
freights. The days of the African slave- 
trade are with the past, save what the Bra- 
zilian and Cuban traders may be engaged in; 
but the traffic in human life is not wholly 
abolished when we see English coal-ships, 
Peruvian convict -hulks, and American clip- 
pers, all heading towards the west coast of 
South America, every squai'e foot of space 
occupied by a poor Chinaman, who thinks, ^ 
when he receives a dollar in hand, to be spent 
in clothing, and makes a contract to work five 
years at eight dollars per month (fifty dollars 
being deducted for a passage, and all the rice 
he may want guaimnteed), that he is leaving 
purgatory for paradise. But when his owner 
puts him to work on the guano deposits, 
under the burning sun of the Chinchas, he 
will find out how sadly he has been deceived. 
That horrible affair of the Waverle^, Boston 
ship, at Manilla, it makes me shudder to think 
of it, and chills my very blood when fancy 
pictures the blackened swollen forms of two 
hundred and fifty human beings, the one piled 
on another — \vorse even than the frozen sol- 
diers of Napoleon on the Niemen and at 
Smolensko, or the startling horrors of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta. American clippers 
are daily leaving. The WestimrdJE[o, IIiisse^, 
md Bald Eagle, \\itli about seven hundred 
each, have left, the former to Callao, the 
latter to Havannah. The and 

Bonaveniura, with four hundred each, have 
gone to Havannah; and the Amelia, of 
Boston, has sailed with six hundred for 
Callao. The War Haiok, two thousand ton 
clippei', with nine hundred was loading for 
the same port; the Winged Racer, of Boston, 
Captain Gorham, was about to sail with seven 
hundred for Havannah.” This was the state 
of things in reference to the coolie traffic just 
two years ago. From the eastern shores of 
Bengal, the Coromandel coast, the straits, Siam, 
and China, in a greater or less degree, this 


vile traffic goes on, in spite of the East India 
Company and the British government. All 
the South American states having, or pro- 
fessing to have, any commerce with the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula are implicated. The con- 
suls of Peru, in some cases, openly ahet it. 

The British settlements of Boiiheo are on 
the western coasts of that island, and hold an 
anomalous relation to the British government. 
They are the result of the private enterprise 
of a brave and adventurous man, Sir James 
Brooke, vrho has acquired sovereignty, and 
bears the title of rajah. He is not only 
willing but anxious to surrender that sove- 
reignty to the crown of England, but, al- 
thougb considerable importunity has heeii used 
by persons interested in the commerce of the 
neighbouring seas, and although the press of 
Great Britain has in strong terms censured the 
government for its neglect, nothing has been 
done for securing these colonies to the crown. 
The Dutch have settled in other portions of 
the island, and claim the sovereignty of the 
whole, except those portions where Sir James 
Brooke has established Ms colonies — Sarawak 
and Labtian. The British rajah is not a 
young man, and should he die, there is every 
likelihood that the Dutch will take posses- 
sion of those settlements, unless in the mean- 
: time the British government assert its supre- 
macy. It will hardly be possible for the vis 
inertim, m characteristic of English govern- 
ments in colonial matters, to resist much 
longer the strong pressure of public opinion 
in favour of an arrangement with Sir James, 
just and beneficial both to Mm and to the 
colony. 

There are only two islands in the world 
larger than Borneo — viz., Australia and New 
Guinea. It is situated to the east of Sumatra 
and Malaya, and to the south-eastward of the 
empire of Annam, on the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula. The people are pagans, except a com- 
paiutive few, who have embraced Mohamme- 
danism. Their rites are sanguinary, their 
worship gloomy, and the attributes they as- 
cribe to deity in reality describe a fiend. 
They are of various races: Dyaks, Javanese, 
Malays, Siamese, and Chinese, inhabit the 
island, as well as the aboriginal races. For- 
merly there were British settlements on the 
coasts, but tacitly the Dutch were allow^ed to 
. claim sovereignty. This makes it somewhat 
difficult for the British government to assume 
authority in the colonies established by Sir 
James Brooke, and places them in a position 
which is as dangerous as it is exceptional. 

From Labuan, on the north-east coast, to 
Sarawak, on the south-east, coal is abundant. 
This circumstance gives these settlements an 
especial value in their relation to the British 
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Eastern possessions. The expenditure of coal e 

by the English navy in the Eastern seas is c 
enormous. Eight thousand tons per month o 
were consumech in 1856, by the naval squa- n 
dron in the waters of China alone. During t. 
1857 probably two hundred thousand tons h 
were required. All this is carried oiB^from y 
home. It is Undeniable that the position of b 
Borneo in relation to Australia, China, and n 
India, makes it most important in connection r 
with its coal resources. ^ ^ 

In order to accomplish industrial undei- i 
takings, Sir James has had to employ many \ 
Chinese. The Dyaks will not work mines ; t 
they believe the bowels of the earth to be liiled. t 
with demons, and no I'ewards can stimulate c 
their courage or their labours, although brave J 
and energetic ill other enterprises. /These t 
Chinese settlers, influenced hy emissaries £ 
from Canton and Singapore, revolted in 1857, ^ 

and endeavoured to massacre Sir James and < 

the British. The energy of the English j 
raiah, and the gallant co-operation of the : 
Dyaks, enabled him utterly to subdue the 
revolt. Sir James has established churches, 
schools, hospitals, and other concomitants and 
means of civilization ; piracy, once the scourge 
of the Indian Archipelago, has been entirely 
suppressed; and nothing seems w^anting to 
the prosperity of the eastern shores of Borneo 
but tlie acknowledged shield of British power, 
and the prestige of her majesty’s imperial 
authority. _ 

The last of the maritime settlements or 
England which it is necessary to iiotice as 
connected with her Eastern empire is Aden. 
This place is situated near the entrance of the 
Bed Sea, and Avas occupied by the East India 
Company for the purposes of suppressing 
piracy and of awing Persia. In the historical 
portion of the work that circumstance will 
more properly come under consideration. 
The Arabs regarded the possession of the 
ancient port of Aden hy the infidels as a I 
great indignity, and made desperate efforts 
to recover it. It \vas necessary for the com- 
pany to negotiate with the Snltan of Labad, 
wdiose acquiescence they secured. The rock 
of Aden rises two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. To the British it is an 
excellent coaling-station, apart from its polB 
tical importance. The native population is 
about twenty thousand. Few Europeans 
reside there, except those in the service 
of the company. The garrison consists of 
a detachment of European soldiers and a regi- 
ment of -sepoys. A recent traveller, whose 
observations are as correct as his pen is 
sprightly, thus conveys the impressions left 
- I ---, mind by a visit — ^'The rock, the 
W'hole shore look barren 


enough ; nor bird, noiv beast, nor plant, nor 
creeping thing — you might almost say, ■with- 
out misrepresenting : — ^nothing at any rate of 
note can he seen from our anchorage or from 
the fort and village on the beach. You must 
have a donkey or an Arab horse the moment 
you get ashore, and take a ride along the 
beach, through the thatched village, past the 
mass of granite rock, over the long military 
road, doW under the bridge, through the 
deep, dark passage-'way cut out of the solid 
rock, to ’the cantonments, or barracks, in the 
valley beneath, where you will find the native 
town, the sepoy barracks, the European set- 
tlenients, the chapel on the hill for the Epis- 
copalians, and the cathedral belo%v for the 
Boinan Catholics, the drill -ground, and all 
that there is to note at Aden. On every 
side of you nothing hut rock, rock, rock. It 
I would he banishment to live here. The 
company have spent plenty of money in 
fortifying, but the money has not been ■well 
invested, say some of our military passengers. 

I am astonished to see how poorly fortified 
are many of the ports of England’s colonies. 

It would appear to me. that, had the Bussian 
China fleet been willing to run the risk of 
British cruisers, they might have bombarded 
Singapore, Penang, Madras, and Aden; but 
the destruction of property w'ould have been 
the only inducement, as they could not have 
held the places for any length of time, for the 
oriental steamers can transport troops post- 
' haste to protect the flag of England. But 
there is one thing pretty certain— India can 
spare no troops for the Crimea ; she wants 
them all within her empire, for the natives 
, are always plotting.” The last remark of 
this quotation is worthy of the serious atten- 
tion of the British public. The alarm felt 
during the Bussian w^ar along the seaboard of 
. India, and in the British maritime possessions 
^ in the East, was described and discussed by 
I the author of this History in another %vork,* 

5 but it is here also necessary to point out the 

- defenceless condition of those colonies, and of 
, the seaboard of India. The Indian navy, 
c however excellently officered or manned, and 
3 however efficient for the suppression of piracy 
1 or hostile operations in the Arabian Sea and 

- its gulfs, is inadequate for the defence of 
s India and the straits settlements during w^ar 
s with a naval power. The royal squadron in 
e the Chinese waters, except during hostilities 
>f with that country, does not constitute a 

- sufficient force for such a purpose in conjunc- 
e tion with the Indian navy. The land de- 
s fences of India and of the various settlements 
ft already described ought to be on a scale of 

<5 * inusireded Misiory of the Tar against Hussia, 

n J. S. Virtue, City Eoatl, and Ivy Lane, London. 
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greater efficiency, wliatever coiilideBce the 
iiavai superiority of the British empire may 
inspire, 

Hong -Kong is one of our maritime settle- 
ments in the Eastern seas, hut a description 


of it is omitted from this chapter, because it 
%viE necessarily be referred to in the next, as 
a part of China, under the head of indepen- 
dent countries with which we have been at 
war in the progress of our oriental dominion. 


>.>W>WW^/\A/VS/VAl’WU«i^/W\>W/S^W 


CHAPTER XL 

ISDIPENBENT COTJOTEIES WHICH HAVE BEEN THEATRES OP WAR DURING THE PROGRESS 

OP OUR EASTERN DOMINION. 


CHINA.',:" 

While we write, hostilities are being con- 
ducted against this conntry by the united 
arms of England and France. An infraction 
of treaty, the history and consequences of 
wdiich will be recorded in the historical por- 
tion of this work, has led to the dernier ressort 
of aggrieved nations. This gives a peculiar 
interest at the present time to anything 
written concerning an empire so vast and a 
people so wilful— strangely uniting so many 
elements of weakness and power. 

The Chinese empire is the most populous 
in the world, and the most populous also 
which the world has ever seen. It contains 
nearly four hundred millions of persons— one - 
third of the entire population of the globe. 
It is in all likelihood larger than Russia in 
Asia, and is only surpassed in area by Russia, 
including its European and American as well 
as Asiatic dominions, and by the British 
empire, which stretches over so many regions. 
The Chinese empire contains greater diversity 
of climate than any other, unless that tinder 
the dominion of England, which, in its Euro- 
pean, African, Asiatic, Australian, and Ameii- 
can territory, comprehends all climates, over 
areas which vie for extent even with the area 
of Russia. 

It would be inappropriate to the nature of 
this work to give a minute account of China, 
while it is necessary to notice its position, 
extent, population, character, and resources, 
as one of those oriental powers with which 
we have been frequently at vrar, and within 
the dominions of which we have planted our 
flag. 

The boundaries of the Chinese empire are 
Russian Asia on the north, India and the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula on the south, the 
Pacific Ocean on the east, and Tnrldstan on 
the west. Its area is computed to exceed 
five millions of square miles — equal to one - 
third of the Asiatic continent, considerably 
larger than Europe, and comprising one-tenth 
of the habitable globe. The natives designate 
it Teeiidiea under heaven”), in order to 


express its vastness. The oceanic boundary 
consists of various seas and gulfs, formed by 
the continent and its archipelagoes, and by 
vast inlets. Among these are the Gulf of 
Tartary, the Sea of J apan, the Y ellow Sea, 
so called from the colour of its waters, which 
contain a large quantity of earthy mattexv 
brought into it by the rivers which give it its 
peculiar hue, and make it shallow; the Chinese 
Sea, which has obtained terrible notoriety by 
its typhoons. These hurricanes are the most 
violent of any in the world. They occur at 
remote intervals, in certain seasons, and may 
be guai'ded against, indications of their ap- 
proach heing made by sky and water, as well 
as by the signal fall of the barometer. 

Ohina proper is distinguished from the 
other portions of the empire, and comprises 
about one-fourth of its area. It lies on the 
south-east of the empire, and has a coast-line 
of two thousand five hundred miles, and a 
land frontier of four thousand miles. It is 
very moiintainous, especially in the west; 
some of the mountains are perpetually covered 
with snow. Several ranges branch off to the 
east, approaching to the Pacific. The Nan- 
ling is one of these lateral ranges, and is 
known as intercepting the water commimica- 
tion between Canton and Pekin. The goods 
transported between these places are borne 
from one side of the range to the other through 
the passes by porters. The hills are covered 
with timber; where nature has not effected 
this, Chinese industry has accomplished it. 
The mountain slopes are planted with rice- 
fields and with gardens. There blossom the 
orange-tree, which is, in its season, prolific in 
fruit ; there may be seen vast multitudes of 
beautiful camelias; also rice -fields carefully 
formed on terraces, and irrigated by Chinese 
industry and skill. 

The principal portion of China proper is an 
alluvial plain, extending from Pekin along 
the Yellow Sea to Nankin, comprising nearly 
a quarter of a million square miles. This 
vast area is a rich granary, especially of rice, 
and the population is multitudinous. It is 
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watered by tbe riYers Yang-tse-Kiaiig and 
Hoang -lio, wHcli, rising in TMbet, flow west 
to east to tbe Yellow Sea, after courses of 
more tlian a tbonsand miles each. The Yang- 
tse-Kiang is the largest river in China, and 
is about sixty miles wide at its month, ap- 
pearing like a sea. Xankin is situated on 
this river, about two hundred and twenty -five 
miles from its place of disenibognement. The 
Si-Kiang is the great river of the south, 
and well known by European mariners, as it 
passes by Canton. The Pei -ho is the great 
northern river, which falls into the Gulf of 
Po-cheeles. These rivers, and others of 
minor note, irrigate the country. 

Few Europeans have been permitted either 
to travel inland, or by boat to pass any con- 
siderable distance up the rivers. Undoubtedly 
the most successful in the latter description of 
enterprise has been ‘Hhe special cor- 

respondent,” Most of our Chinese travellers 
have seen only a few of the cities opened to 
Europeans by the treaty effected by Sir 
Henry Pottinger ; what they relate is from 
hearsay. The gentleman above referred to 
has, by his courage and good fortune, been 
enabled to make his passage good along 
various river -courses, and to visit the cities 
on their hanks. The Yang-tse, ^Hhe great ' 
river,” ^*the father of rivers, ’V “the girdle 
of the empire,” as the Chinese love to call 
it, is for a long course, up to Shanghai, 
known to Europeans. The Times' corre- 
spondent, passing up from the sea, thus de- 
scribes it :■ — 

“Xext morning we were still out of sight 
of land, but the leadman’s cry told that we 
were steaming in shallow waters. The 
morning’s hath showed that the water was 
quite fresh and opaque with rich and alluvial 
soil. There were no other symptoms of 
land. We were in the mouth of the mighty 
river Yang-tse — Hhe child of the ocean’— 
the richest river in the world— richest in 
navigable water, in mighty cities, in indus- 
trious human beings, in affluent tributaries, 
and in wild margins of cultivated land of 
exhaustless fertility. This vast expanse of 
turbid fresh water is saturated with the loam of 
fields fifteen hundred miles away. A portion 
of this rippling element was gathered upon 
those great mountain ranges of Central Asia 
where the Ganges, the Brahmapootra, and 
the two great rivers that irrigate Siam and 
Cochin-China, and the fiei’ce ‘yellow river’ 
which pervades the north of China, divide 
the drainage. The volume was increased by 
every mountain aiid every descending stream- 
let through six hundred thousand square 
miles of midland China, In its pride and 
in its streugtli the proud river fights for 


a little while with ocean himself for empire, 
drives hack his salt waves, and establishes a 
fresh-water province in the midst of his 
dominions. The Chinese love and venerate 
the Yang-tse as Chinese sons love and vene- 
rate their fathers. Philosophers draw their 
parables from his greatness and beneficence ; 
historians chronicle his droughts and floods 
as events more important than the change of 
dynasties; and poets find his praises the 
most popular theme for their highest flight 
of song. 

“ We had steamed for some hours in this 
shallow sea, when a line, having length, but 
neither breadth nor thickness, became just 
visible far away upon our left. As our course 
was tangential to this line, it gradually he - 
came more distinct. Then through our 
glasses we could see a level coast, well tim- 
bered with trees— no palms or Eastern forms 
of foliage, hut such an outline as we might 
trace on the banks of Essex or Lincolnshire. 
Between the river shore and the woocllancls 
there was a margin of meadow land, where 
droves of cattle and flocks of sheep were 
depasturing, and everything around,^ except 
only the fierce sunshine, gave promise that 
I we had escaped into an European climate. 
Then land upon the right grew into view — - 
not the opposite bank of the Yang-tse, that 
is far out of sight, hut an island which he is 
throwing up. From day to day he piles there 
the spoils he brings down from the midland 
province. The pilots say they can observe 
increase every week. The Chinese are al- 
ready planting bamboo there to give solidity 
to the rich alluvial soil. A thousand squatters 
are ready to seize upon it and convert it into 
gardens immediately the tide shall cease to 
cover it. 

“ Fishing, and carrying, and convoying, a 
thousand junks and lorchas are scudding to 
and fro in the estuary. But we proceed not 
far up the channel of ‘the child of the ocean.’ 
A checker -painted sea-mark (which wants 
only a telegraph upon it to make its useful- 
ness complete) and a floating lighthouse mark 
the point where the last tributary to the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, the river Wangpoo, joins 
its waters. Upon a low spit of land stands 
the desolate and amphibious -looking village 
of Woosung. The place is not really deso- 
late, and is not really amphibious, for large 
fortunes are constantly being made here (the 
golden sands of commerce accumulate as 
rapidly as the deposits of Yang-tse-Kiang), 
and the piles on -which the buildings are 
erected lift them up out of danger of inunda- 
tion. But the Chinese have a talent for giv- 
ing an appearance of squalor to their towns 
and villages.” 
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The ri^er Tbeyond Shanghai is similar in 
character : still of immense width, shaUo^Y, 
loaded with alluyial matter, its banks swarm- 
ing with populous yillages, the occupants of 
which are ever busy in all the forms of in- 
dustry known to China. Bich soil, fields 
carefully cultivated and luxuriantly produc - 
tive, meet the eye of the voyager up this 
great artery of Chinese commerce. Here 
and there pagodas and temples present their 
strange forms to the traveller's gaze, while 
the wanderers are themselves objects of in- 
tense and not always amicable curiosity to 
the natives. 

The enterprising gentl email j ust quoted 
also sailed up the great tributary of the 
\^ang-tse — the Wangpoo, and has been 
enabled to describe what no other European, 
except those of his party, has been favoured 
to see. His letter was written on the 10th 
of August, 1857, and, from its recent date, 
derives very peculiar interest. . 

On the appointed day, Mr. Edkins, the 
missionary, Dr. Dickson, of Canton, and 
myself started in three saucliaib boats, with 
a fair flood tide, up the Wangpoo Biver. 
Our object was to reach Ningpo through the 
network of internal canals, and without cross- 
ing the bay. This is a journey never yet 
made even by the missionaries, and Mr. Ed- 
kins regards it as a pioneering expedition 
preparatory to future labours. Our first 
stage is to Hangchow, and thus far- our boat- 
men have covenanted to convey us. These 
sauchaii boats are somewhat like the larger 
gondolas which go outside into the Adriatic. 
The cabins are fitted up with no little pre- 
tension. Mine had plate -glass windows ; 
much carving and some gilding had been 
lavished upon it. There was a joss-house 
with a vacant niche for any idol I might 
fancy to jiut there, and two ecclesiastical 
candlesticks, upon the spikes whereof I might, 
if I had pleased, burn any sized joss-sticks 
or wax candles. The extent of this, my 
habitation for the next six days, was however 
not great — it was seven feet six indies square. 
Nor was there provision for efteminate luxury. 
There was a locker within which I might put 
my most important baggage, on which I 
could spread my bamboo matting, and over 
which I hung my mosquito curtains ; there 
was a small table and two camphor -wood 
stools. What more can a man want? There 
was a box, with ‘ Fortnnm and Mason's ’ 
name upon it in one corner, modicum of 
sherry and Bordeaux and a dozen of soda- 
water in another corner, and a revolver and 
double-barrelled gun bandy to the grip. The 
use of the firearms is, I believe, solely this — 
the boatmen will not go on at night unless 


they know you have them. The adroitness 
of the Chinese thieves will justify their con- 
tempt for any barbarian swell mobsman. Mr. 
Edkins not long since found that some one 
had, during his slumbers, crept in at the 
cabin window, taken his keys out of Ida 
pocket, opened his trunk, and abstracted all 
his dollars, leaving the trunk open, and 
nothing else, not even the proprietor, dis- 
turbed. But I do not hear of any open 
piratical attacks up the country, and you do 
not want firearms to drive away a thief. The 
first thing he would steal would probably he 
the gun and the revolver. 

Off we go, then, up this tributary, of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. About four miles an hour 
is our pace, propelled as we are by one 
gigantic oar, worked over tbe stern by three 
men, curved in the handle, and made to per- 
form in the water the evolution we call 
skulling. We pass through the European 
shipping, by the floating hath, and into and . 
along moored tiers of junks, which may 
almost vie in numbers with the shipping in 
our pool. Hundreds of these ply between 
Shanghai and Amoy, bringing sugar here 
and taking cotton hack. A thousand others 
will start this season for Shantung, and 
will carry with them one hundred thousand 
pieces of our grey shirtings— a demand owing, 
the merchants say, to exceptional causes. In 
an hour we are clear of the environs of 
Shanghai, and we look to see the river con- 
tract to the proper decent dimensions of a 
third-rate stream. Nothing of the sort. Seven 
miles up the Wangpoo is still quite a mile in 
width, and for the greenness and flatness of 
its banks, and the European outline of foliage, 
we might be a little below Gravesend. Be- 
senting, perhaps, my small respect for him 
as a third-class river, the Wangpoo treats us 
to a capfull of wind just as the tide is finished, 
and the boatmen incontinently run into a 
j creek, which leads up to a village possessing 
a bigb pagoda and a Buddhist monastery. 

“ We passed tbe night upon the wide and 
troubled waters of the Wangpoo with less of 
meekness than befitted the peaceful character 
of my companion. I insisted upon starting 
as soon as the flood tide made. Every wave 
seemed to break under the flat bottom of my 
boat, and she rolled and quivered and creaked 
as though she would have quoted Mencius to 
rebuke my impatience. But the night was 
very beautiful. It was so hot that I lay out- 
side, with my head against the broad junk- 
like prow, and even the rushing wind brought 
no coolness ; the round moon looked down in 
all her splendour, hut did not dim the light 
of the big stars. Ever as one of our sister 
boats went ahead, the oar oscillating to and 
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fro at her stern, produced a sheet of phos- 
phoric radiance which neither moon nor stars 
could pale. Sometimes we neared the banks, 
and then the monotonous croak of the frog 
was heard, and in sheltered places flights ot 
fireflies, like flakes of diamond, fluttered up 
and down among the cotton plants, and then 
also myriads of mosquitoes, of great stature, 
came off and sounded their declarations ot 


war in my ears. _ 

“ We were not alone on the Wangpoo. 
On the contrary, there were never less than 
a hundred sail. Up the flood tide of “e 
Wangpoo Dr. Dickson’s boat separated irom 
us last night, and is not come up. The boat- 
men talk of perils from pirates or foundering 
in the storm. We wait and send back run- 
ners, and learning no tidings, conclude he has 
returned to Shanghai. Two large navigable 
tributaries fall in, but the river, above is not 
much decreased in wudth. After some hours 
further voyage, the Wangpoo loses its name 
and form. It divides into two equal channels 
one of which descends from the right, and 
comes down from a string of lakes tkat extend 
to Soo-clioo ; tke otlier is onr way.\ Tnbu- 
taries and canals now come (quickly in, skow- 
ino* kow wonderfully ramified is the internal 
water communication of tkis land. Of course 
tke volume of tke stream contracts as we 
ascend. At nigkt tke action of tke tide is 
but faintly felt, and we anchor in a channel 
about fifty yards wide. In the moonlight 
Di*. Dickson’s boat comes up with a tale of 
adventure. Tke next day was a day of canals 
cities.” 

ids to the river navigation and irri- 
gation of Oliina by canals are numerous — ^tke 
Grand Canal being the largest work of the 
in the world, and history supplies no 
ground for believing that any w'ork of eQ^ual 
magnitude lias ever existed. The scenery, 
rural and social, on the banks of the Grand, 
or, as it is also called, the Imperial Canal, 
is to European eyes most peculiar. Tke 
fullest account extant written by an Eng- 
lish eye-witness, is that of the cor- 

respondent, who visited it late in the autumn 
of 1857;-. 

The only Chinese objects wlnck^ to tke 
of Western taste are really beautiful, are 
bridges that cross their canals at frequent 
intervals. Tke willow-pattern plate, so faith- 
ful in other matters, does not do them justice. 
Sometimes they consist of three arches, but 
generally of only one. In the latter case, 
solid masonry of carefully -faced granite or 
limestone advances into the water from either 
side. In the centre springs a light and 
graceful arch — more than a semicircle, quite 
half an oval; it springs forty feet high, and 


the cro\vii of the arch has not two feet of 
superstructure resting 

keWone,bnt the thin coping-stonea are cut 
in the proper curve. The bridge itself is a 
terrace, mounted by steps on either side at an 
angle of forty -five degrees. The efi^ect is 
very graceful and airy, and as iio wheeled 
carriages are used in China (except wheel- 
barrows), they answer all practical purposes. 

A smiset on tbe Imperial Canal, with the 
monuments on the banks, a vista of these 
bridges, and the mou.ntains of Nganhwiii m 
the far distance, is a sight I shall remember 
when I look again upon Claudes and Tiirners. 
We are thankful that at last there are moun- 
tains in view; for this perpetual level, fat 
and fertile as it is, grows depressing. It is 
I our fifth day, and we are expecting to leacli 
Hano-chow, where all our difficulties of transit 
musk he expected. While writing^ I have 
passed along five miles of rural district, with 
banks all built up, like a Parisian quay, of 
wrought granite, and the towing-path earned 
over stone bridges which crop^ the frequent 
branches of this immense artificial navigation. 

I despair of conveying the idea^of cyclopean 
work, enormous traffic, patient industry, vast 
natural fertility, individual content, and peace- 
ful prosperity with which this Journey im- 
presses me. The pagodas are in rtiins, and 

where the quays have fallen there is no 

to repair them. The imperial grain -junks 
, are rotting, and the few forts are in decay; 

' but these evidences of decrepitude^ in tlie 
, rulers have not yet operated to affect the 
personal happiness which springs from fertile 
lands and industrious husbandmen. At the 
end of one of tlie long straight lines of this 
; highway we discern at last a fiir extending 
I mass of houses, whose walls exult in bright 
whitewash, and whose roofs are all of old 
o-rey tiles. These houses seem to extend far 
’ back, and to overspread the plain that inter- 
/ venes between tbe bank of the canal and the 
1 higblands that form the background of our 

- present view. This, seen through a mob of 

- junks, moving and still, is Hangchow as it 
i appears from the Imperial Canal. ^ All things 

indicate the capital of a great province. Our 
3 old friends the imperial grain -junks have 
} been rotting in hundreds for the last ten 
t miles, the canal has been of extending ^widtli,^ 

- mandarin passage-boats, towed by strings of 
, coolies, have gone by sounding their goiigs 
t and flaunting their banners, while the man- 
i, darin looked out from his seat of honour, 
r and from behind his fan ^eagerly eyed the 
r strangers. The commercial navy of China 
:1 {pur sang — no schooners or lorchas) were 
e taking in paper, tea, rice, oil, bamboo basket- 
:1 work, and a tlioiisand other articles of pro- 
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diice. They are loading the tea here in its 
natural state, in chests protected by matting. 
It is all for Shanghai and the export-market; 
that is to say, it is all of that high-dried kind 
which will pass the sea. I counted eighteen 
junks, of about two hundred tons each, lying 
together ready laden with this European 
necessity.” 

The productions of the conn txy are nume- 
rous and abundant, and the extreme industry 
of the people adds to the fecundity of their 
fertile soil. Eice is the great staple, but many 
valuable fruits and vegetables are also pro- 
duced. The sugar-cane is, in some districts, 
very line, and is used iii various ways by the 
inhabitants. The mulberry-tree abounds, 
especially along the tributaries of the Yang- 
tse, and in the country near the Imperial (or 
Grand) Ganal. Beans are extensively culti- 
vated in some districts. Very useful trees, 
shrubs, and plants, yielding food or materials 
for commerce, are abundant all over China: 
the Japan varnish, kiiowui to British com- 
merce, is distilled from the lacker shrub ; mate- 
rial for candles is obtained from the tallow- 
tree ; rice paper, as it is termed, is procured 
from a leguminous plant common in the 
marshes; the lotus is made useful for food 
and other purposes; cuniferous trees are 
abundant. The humblest cottager contrives 
to cultivate some garden vegetables, with 
persistent industry, in places the most dis- 
advantageous. 

The tea -plant is known to be indigenous 
to China, the rest of the world deriving its 
chief supplies from thence. This plant {TJiea 
Chinensis) is an evergreen, and a very hardy 
shrub in China, although in India, both in 
Assam and the Himalayas, it has been iieces- j 
sary to treat it as a delicate plant. It attains i 
the height of five or six feet. The tea export- I 
ing districts are not so extensive as is generally 
supposed in Europe, being confined to limited 
portions of the provinces of Fo-lden, Quang- 
tung, Kiang-see, Kiang-su, and Tche-kiang. 
In almost all tlie other provinces the amount 
produced is consumed •where grown, and is 
of a coax'se quality, unsuitable for commerce. 
Fo-kien expoi’ts the greatest quantity of 
Hack, and Kiang-su the greatest quantity 
of green. It is not generally known that 
both kinds ai'e obtained from plaxxts of the 
same species : the difference in the expoi'ted 
commodities arises from the leaves having 
been collected at different stages of their 
gi’Owth ; and from the employment of colour- 
ing matter with the green, such as Prussian 
Hue and gypsixm. The yoxxng leaves before 
they expand, and the mere shoots, yield a 
black tea called Pekoe, and a green tea called 
Young Hyson, which is prepared as to coloxii’ 


by tinctures. VTiien the young leaves have 
fully opened out, the tea is called Pouchong, 
Souchong, and Camper as black tea, and 
Imperial Gunpowder and Hyson as green 
teas. The older and stronger leaves receive 
the name of Congou as a Hack tea, and 
Twankay and Hyson skins as green teas. 
The oldest and coarsest of the leaves pro- 
duce Bohea, the lowest in quality. 

The skill with which the cultivators of the 
plant superintend its growth has much to do 
with the quality of the tea pi'oduced. This 
was made evident by the experiments of the 
East India Company. It was not until Chi- 
nese cultivators were employed, axid some of 
the company’s agents proceeded to China and 
studied the treatment of the shrub, that their 
plantations in the Himalayas prospered ; and 
even in Assam such arrangements were 
xiecessary. 

The Dutch, ixi 1610, were the first to 
import tea into Eiu’ope: it was more than 
half a century later before it was brought to 
England. Two -thirds of all the tea exported 
from Ohixia is consumed by the English. 
The Americans, Dutch, and Russians are the 
only other peoples who extensively import it. 

The botaxxy and flora of China are very 
varied and beautiful. Even in prolific India 
and Ceylon, the botanical gardens are in- 
debted *to Ohiixa for a rich portion of their 
exotic treasures. It is probable that even 
the fairy floral scenes of the Indian slopes of 
the Himalayas are exceeded in beauty by 
those of the southern mountains of China. 
These are literally clad with azalea; and 
amidst the beauty thus produced, there is a 
profusion of gorgeous slii’iibs and flowei’s— - 
clematis, roses, honeysuckle, and numerous 
wild flowex's and shrubs, known only to the 
botanists and florists of Europe, are spread 
out in endless vai'iety, forming a natural car- 
pet of the most glowing hues. “ The flowery 
land” is no boast, however vain the Chinese 
xixay he of applying the appellation to their 
couxxtry. Cashmere may surpass, and Ceylon 
may idval, the floral beauties of China — and 
there are a few spots on the great table-land 
of the Deccaxi whex*e flowering shrubs, within 
a more limited range, are produced equally 
fine; but it is to be doubted whether else- 
where in the \vorld there is another such land 
of flowers as the regions of the southern 
hills. 

China IS not rich in doxnestic animals: 
horses, oxen, and sheep are not plentiful, nor 
are their species good. It does not pay to 
rear domestic animals. The population, espe- 
cially of some provinces, is so numerous, tlxat 
every inch of land is required for tillage to 
supply man with food; while, at the same 
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time, Bmaan labour is too cheap for that of 
horses aud oxen to be profitably used. In 
the soxitb-u-est the tiger aud rhiuocmos are 
found, but not in great numbers. I he tiger 
is a fine aud fierce creature, psembling 
that of Bengal, but rather inferior m size and 

strengtli. ' , . 

The ornithology of China is veryjarious. 
The gold and silver pheasants f^e beautitm 
creatures, by many supposed to be 
the pheasant of the Himalayas. Domestic 
fowl grow to a very large size, and the eggs 
are of a magnitude which surprise Europeans. 
The forms of the ornithological productions 
of China are often very peculiar, and not 
unfrequently very beautiful. _ 

The ichthyology of China is also varied, 
and exceedingly beautiful. Gold and silver 
fish, so much admired _as domestic pets m 
England, are common in China, bturgeon, 
and other large fish, are abundant and excellent 
in quality. Sbell-fish are exceedingly various : 
the natives eat every species, and _ the poor 
classes seem to do so without discrimiuation. 
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rich, the principal being copper, zinc, 
silver, and haolm, or porcelain earth of 
various sorts, some of the finest qualitj. The 
precious metals are found in small quantities. 
The most important mineral resource of the 
empire is coal, which exists m vast quan- 
tities, and over a widespread area. In the 
neighbourhood of Peldn, the coal deposits 
are worked on an extensive scale, as wood is 
scarce, which the Chinese always prefer for 
fuel. Frequent outcrops show that there are 
immense seams of coal in the vicinity even 
of Pekin, never yet worked. The Chinese 
are bad miners, although they work assi- 
duously when directed by skilful engineers. 
They do not use vertical shafts, and are 
ignorant of the means by which water is 
exhausted from mines. In consequence _ ot 
the necessity of emptying the water with 
small casks, and of carrying up the coal in 
smaU baskets, the expense of worlnng these 
collieries is considerable, notwitbstauding tlm 
cheapness of labour. Consequently, even m 
the vicinity of the coal seams, the poor use 


classes seem to do so without (bscrimination -o yellow clay, 

The number of persons emp%ed in a f ilto a’ thick “paste, and 


JLIIW liumuci. Kli. - • 

iislieries is very great, altlioiiga m conse 
quenoe of the prevalence of piracy they incur 
great danger, their cargoes being frequently 
seized, and the boats’ crews massacred from 
sheer love of cruelty. It is necessary, m 
consequence of this state of things, for a tleet 
of fishing boats to go out uuth a convoy. 
The fishing boats which ply off the moutm w 
the river Yang-tse pay convoy duties, ''^’Mch 
amount to fifty thousand dollars a year. The 
wood junks which ply between Ningpo and 
I’oo-ohow pay three times as much as the 
fishing junks. The vessels which lately 
acted the part of protectors were Portu- 
guese lorchas, hut they changed their cha- 
racter into pirates more formidable tlian tnose 
they were hired to repel. : They made_ de- 
scents upon the villages, destroyed the fishing 
tackle and store-houses, slew the men, and 
carried off the women. The, Portuguese 
consuls "winked at tbese atrocities, and at last 
appeared to be tbeir patrons; for men cap- 
tured ill tlie acts of murder or spoliation were 
handed over to the Portuguese consul, and 
were allowed to escape with impunity. The 
Chinese government actually hired the old 
pirates to put down the new ones, and a con- 
flict ensued, in which the Portuguese be- 
haved with a coivardice seldom equalled, 
their junks were destroyed, their fugitives 
pursued on land and slain, and the Por- 
tuguese consul, their abettor, driven from 
Kingpo. This occurred in 1854, since 
which the fisheries have been protected, and 
the supply greatly increased. 

The mineral productions of Chiua are very 


mixed with water into thick paste, 
moulded and baked like bricks. , . n • 

The porcelain clay is obtained chieiiy in 
the neighbourhood of King-te-takin, a town 
and district in the province of Iviang-see, 
east of the Payang Lake. In the town and 
district there are said to he two milhons ot 
persons engaged in the porcelain manufac- 
ture. There are not less than five hundred 
furnaces in the town alone. Chinamen say 
that the aspect by day and night in this 
neighbourhood is remarkable clouds ot 
smoke darkening the sun, or pillars ot lire 
illuminating the sky. Their descriptions 
correspond with what the traveller secs in 
England when travelling through the great 
manufacturing districts of Warwickshire and 
Staffordshire. Foreigners being carefully ex- 
cluded, to prevent discovery of the pro- 
cesses of the manufacture, there is no reliable 
testimony as to the true condition of the dis- 
trict, or the extent of its manufacture; ail 
classes in China, from the throue to the eoolic 
delight in lying, and there is no form ot 
falsehood which they so much practise^ as 
exaggerated statements of the population, 
resources, beauty, and power of tbeir counti} . 

The porcelain earth is a clay resulting 
from the decomposition of felspar; the colour 
is white, yellow, or reddish wdiite. It is not 
generally superior in China for manufacturing 
purposes to that which is found in Corn- 
wall, in England, in the Island of Bornholm, 
in the Baltic, or in Germany. ^ . 

Among the productions of China silk is 
uroniinent. The mulberry-tree has been 
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long a staple productioii^ and tlie wide 
area over wMch it grows, together with its 
excellence, enables the Chinese to rear vast 
mimbers of the worm, China may he said to 
be the country jpar excellence of silk, of which 
there seems to be an inexhaustible source. 
It furnishes large quantities to the neighbour- 
ing nations and to Europe, and also clothing 
for the greater part of the inhabitants : there 
are very few, except of the lowest orders, but 
what are clad in silk garments. 

To the Chinese we owe the knowledge of 
the manufacture of silk, anil that which is 
imported excels that of every other country 
in brilliancy and colour. The imports of 
China silk have largely increased of late 
years. The imports, which in 1830 -were 
6000 bales, and in 1816 11,103 bales, had 
risen in 18d6 to 56,561 bales. The average 
weight of the bales of China silk is— raw, 
103 lbs. nett : thrown, 113 lbs. nett. Assum- 
ing the bales to be 1 cwt. each, the imports 
in 1856 amounted to 2828 tons. 

‘‘China silk consists of two leading kinds, 
produced severally in the provinces of Can- 
ton and Nankin. The latter, which is very 
superior to the Canton silk, is known in com- 
merce under the names of Tsatlee and Tay- 
saam. Tsatlee is the Canton patois for Tsih | 
Se, or seven cocoons, the mode in which this ' 
silk w^as, perhaps, originally reeled. It is 
now quite otherwise. Taysaam is the Ta- 
tsan of the Chinese, literally the groB cocoii 
of the French, and is significantly descriptive 
of this kind. Unlike the production of silk 
in Italy, France, and Bengal, in China there 
are no large filatures or extensive establish- 
ments for reeling silk of a known size, qua- 
lity, or kind, uniformly regular throughout. 
All China silk is the produce of cottage or 
domestic iuishandry, and is mostly reeled hy 
the peasant population which raises the 
worm. The wholesale prices on the 1st of 
January, 1857, were as follows, being nearly 
double the rates ruling a quarter of a century 
ago : — Tsatlee, first and second, 25s. to 26s. ; 
ditto, third and fourth, 23s. to 24:S. 6d ; Tay- 
saam, 19s. to 23s. Gd!. ; Canton, IBs. to 
19s. %d, ; China thrown, 18s. to 26s.” ^ 

The silkworm gut, used for fishing in 
China, and exported for that purpose to 
other countries, is produced in large quan- 
tities, ‘vin making silkworm gut, the silk- 
worm caterpillar is immersed in vinegar when 
it has left off feeding, and is looking out for 
a convenient corner to spin his cocoon. The 
silk-bag is then perfected, and out of this the 
gut is prepared in pure strong vinegar. The 
time for maceration is about three weeks, or 

* Catalogue of tlie Collection of Animal Products in 
tlie Soutii Kensingtou IMuseum. 


more if the weather should he cold and un- 
favourable. \‘\Tien near the time, one or 
two of the worms are taken out and tried. 
After due maceration, the worm is broken 
exactly across the silk-hag, and the two parts 
are drawn gently asunder, until the gut 
appears to be of the proper thickness, and 
then hung up to dry in the air.” "^ 

The raw silk is produced by the operation 
of winding “at the same time several of the 
cocoons on a common reel, thereby forming 
one smooth even thread. When the skein is 
dry, it is taken from the reel, and made up 
into hanks ; but before it is fit for 'weaving, 
and in order to enable it to undei'go the pro- 
cess of dyeing, without furring up or sepa- 
rating the fibres, it is converted into one of 
three forms— namely, singles, tram, or organ - 
zine. Singles (a collective noun) is formed 
of one of the reeled threads being twisted, in 
order to give it strength and firmness. Tram 
is formed of two or more threads twisted 
together. In this state it is commonly used 
in weaving as the shoot or weft. Thrown 
silk is formed of two or three or more singles, 
according to the substance required, being 
twisted together in a contrary direction to 
that in which the singles, of which it is com- 
posed, are twisted. This process is termed 
organzining, and the silk so twisted organ- 
zmer\ 

There is a material of silk export called 
“ ‘ waste cocoons ’ — that is, the cocoons after 
having had all the serviceable silk reeled 
from them. Within the last year or two 
these (which were before thrown away as 
worthless) have been shipped to Manchester 
in considerable quantities, where they have 
fetched Is, 4c?. to Is. 6c?. per pound. They 
are ‘carded,’ and made into silken thread 
used for the lower description of silk goods.” | 

In the northern parts of China, especially 
in elevated situations, bird -skins are iised for 
shoes and other articles of clothing, and the 
carcasses arc, strange as it may appear, used 
for fuel. The feathers of the Argus pheasant 
[Argus giganteus), supposed to be found only 
in the Malayan peninsula and Sumatra, but 
which is also a native of China, are much in 
request for ornament, the wing and tail fur- 
nishing beautiful specimens. “Peacock fea- 
thers were at one time employed by Canton 
manufacturers in making variegated threads, 
which were used in forming beautiful capes 
for females. Permission to wear the pea- 
cock’s feather in the cap in China is, like the 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners for tlie Bxliibition of 
1851 , 

t Ibid. 

j Catalogue of the Coliection of Animal Products in 
the South Kensingtou Museum* 
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European orders, always specially granted to I 
tlie individual wearer.’* Marabout feathers, i 
which are chiefly obtained from the marabout ^ 
crane in Cochin-China, are also an article of ] 
production and commerce in the Chinese ( 
empire. The feathers of the silver pheasant ( 
are carefully collected, and exported to Europe ^ 
and America for fly-fishing and ornamental i 
work generally. The feathers of the golden 
pheasant, which are perhaps more beautiful f 
than those of any other bird except the pea- j 
cock and bird of paradise, are also exposed j 
to Europe and America for fly-fisbing. The : 
feathers of the common Chinese fowl are also 
carefully collected for various purposes of : 
home use and export. « . ' 

The Chinese manufacture beads of various 

kinds, fish-counters, (fee., from the mother-of- 
pearl shells, in a far superior manner to that 
of artists in Europe. Three sorts of beads 

are made there— one perfectly round, the 
second not quite round, and the other cut; 
and they are tied iip into bunches ^of one 
hundred strings, each string containing a 
hundred beads. The fish-coimters are cut 
into various shapes— round, oval, and oh - 
loiig, and are usually sold in sets of about 
hundred and forty pieces. Various species 
placma, being tbin and semi-transparent, 
used in parts of China for grazing windows 
and on shore, and for lanterns, as 
is used here. The Chinese also use 
the powder of this shell for silver in their 
water-colour drawings.” ^ 

The Chinese create artificial pearls, hy 
introducing small pieces of wood, wire, and 
baked earth into the pearl mussel, f These, 
by irritating tlie animal, cause it to cover the 
substance with a pearly secretion. Little 
figures, made of wood, are frequently intro- 
duced in this manner, and when covered with 
pearly deposit are used by the people as 
charms. J In this manner pearl-covered 
figures of Buddha are obtained, tlie nacre- 
ous deposit being so laid upon the image as 
to make it an object of beauty. § These 
figures generally represent the gi'eat sectary 
in a sitting posture. These are treasured by 
the people, or exported to Birmah, Siam, Sin- 
gapore, Tenesserim, Pegu, and even to Ceylon, 
where the great pearl fisheries are. The 
large snail peaii-shell of Singapore {Turbo 
marmoratus) is much sought after hy the 
Chinese there, and sent to China, where it 
is highly valued, and is sent thence to other 
countries. The pearl-white oyster-shell (ITc- 


Specimens, South Kensington Musetun. 
t Edgar A. Bowi'ing, Esq.; Museum of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons, Drawing by Professor Qnekett. 

% Sir John Bowring. ^ 

4 Dr. M‘Gowan. of Nineno. 


leagrtna Margaritiferd), in its natural state, 
as brought home from China, may be seen 
among the specimens of shells and^ marine 
prodiicts in the Museum of the Commissioners 
of Art."^ This shell is used in a p;eat variety 
of ways in the manufactures of China. 

Beeswax is a commodity produced in China 
in increasing quantities. 

The musk-deer is hunted in Thibet, for the 
sake of the musk, which is brought down to 
China proper, and thence exported, but only 
in small quantities, the animal not being com- 
mon in Eastern Asia. 

It is a general impression in England 
amongst all classes, exclusive of merchants 
and men of science, that, with the exception 
of tea and sill^ China produces very little 
that is fit for commerce or conducive to 
luxury among her own people. A more 
intimate acquaintance with her productions, 
soil, climate, and the industry of her people, 
will dispel this impression. Tier selfish policy, 
as regards intercourse with other nations, 
leaves many of her natural products which 
are adapted to commerce imperfectly de- 
veloped, and the existence of many materials 
which contribute to taste or luxury among 
her own people are now only beginning to 
be known in Europe. The commerce carried 
on hy the Chinese of Singapore is tending to 
display the resources of the Chinese empire ; 
and were trade and intercourse perfectly 
free, China would export many valuable ma- 
terials almost at present unknown to com- 
merce, or only known in a limited degree. 

The territorial divisions of China have 
varied very much. In reference to this^ a 
well-known authority has remarkcul The 
scientific skill of the Jesuit missionaries ac- 
complished a survey of the whole of this fine 
country on trigonometrical ^ principles, ^ so 
admirably correct as to admit of little im- 
, provement; and, with the exception of the 
British possessions in India, there is no part 
; of Asia so well laid down as China. Since 
s the time of the Jesuits* survey, however, an 
^ alteration has taken place in the divisions of 
^ the country. The provinces of China, which 
• then consisted of ffteen in all, have been in- 
, creased, by the subdivision of three of the 

1 largest, to eighteen, Keang-nan has been 
? split into Keaiig-soo and Gtin-hoey, IIoo- 

2 knang into Hoo-nan and Hoo-pe, and the 
t western part of Shen-sy has been extended, 
r and called Kan-so. These eighteen pro- 
- vinces constitute a compact area, extending (if 

we leave out the island of Haenan) from about 
2P to 4^1^ of north latitude, and measuring 
ill extreme length from north to south about 


I 


* Class II., Animal Products, Division 4. 
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twelve tliousand geograpliical miles, with an 
average breadth from east to west of nearly 
20® of longitude, or something less than the 
extent north and soxith.” * 

The present arrangement of provinces is 
thus given 

The Nobthern Pbovince.— Chi-le ; Shan-tuag j Stan- 
see j Honan. 

The Eastern Province.— K eangsoo ; Gangwhny ; Ke- 
angsee; Chekeang; Pukeen, 

The Western Province.— S hense ; Kanseli ; Szechaen, 
The Middle Province.— H oopee ; Hoonan. 

The Southern Province.— iCwangtang ; Kwangsej 
Yananj Kweicliow.t 

Another arrangement of the provinces into 
maritime and inland presents the following : — 

MARITIME PEOVINCES. 


Cities and Towns. 


Pe-cheq-lee 

........ Peking. 

Shan-tung . 

........ Tsi-nan-foo. 

Kiang-su . 

. . Nanking, Shaiig-hae. 

Tche-kiang 

........ Hang-choo-foo, Ning-po. 

Fo-kien . . 

. . Foo-choo-foo, Amoy, 

Quang’tung 

Canton, Macao. 


INL.AND PEO VINCES. 

Shan-see . 


Shen-see . 

Si-ngan-foo. 

Kan-su . , 


Ho-nan . , 

. Kai-fong-foo. 

Gan-hway . 


Hoo-pee , 


Hoo-nan . 


Kiang-see . 


Quang-see 


Kwei-chew 


Ymi-nan . 

. . Yun-nan-foo. 

See-tchuen 



* The Chinese i a General Description of China and 
its Inhalitants, By John Francis Davis, F.R.S., Gover- 
nor of Hong-Koug. 

Tliis measiiremeut differs somewhat from the more 
recent and accurate estimates which we give, but this 
authority is more generally relied upon. 

t The Eev. Thomas Phillips. 

% The Eev. Thomas Milner. 

It will be observed by the reader that these authorities 
spell the names of places differently ; it is impossible to 
find any two authors who agree entirely in the spelling of 
Chinese words. T'his circumstance also exists in refer- 
ence to Hindoo terms, but to a still greater degree in 
Chinese. The author of this work will use quotations as 
he finds them, and adopt for himself the most usnal and 
best known modes of writing names of places and things. 
It will assist the reader to inform him that, according to 
Milner, the following descriptive terms are of common 
occurrence in the geography of China: — 

north; south; iun^, east; see, west. Hence, 
with court, we have Pe-king,the north-court; Nan- 
king, the south-court; Tiing-king, the east-court as 
having been, at different periods, imperial residences. 

Shan, momimi. Thian Chan, or Shan, the Celestial 
Mountains ; Shan-tung, east of the mountains ; Shan-see, 
west of the mountains. 

lake. Hoo-nan, south of the lake. 

IIo. river, and kian(/, river. Hoang-ho, yellow-river ; 


Tbe climate is on tlxe wliole more tempe- 
rate than any eqxxal area in Asia, and in 
some portions it is very equable and agree- 
able. It is remarkable, however, for the low 
temperature that prevails during wintei*, par- 
ti cnlarly along the coast, in latitudes in which 
in other parts of Asia or Europe such severity 
is unknown. Pekin is more southerly than 
Naples, yet frost prevails for three or foxxr 
months every year. Nankin is nearly on the 
same line of latitude as the mouth of the 
Nile, hxxt during tlie winter months in the 
latter region the most genial weather pre- 
vails, while at the former there is severe 
frost. Canton is under the tropic of Cancer, 
and the sxxmmer heat is very opipressive, but 
there is generally frost in J anuary, and occa - 
sionally falls of snow have been known there 
at that season. The climate on the coasts very 
mixch resembles that on the seaboard of the 
United States. Situated on the eastern sides 
of great continents, both regions ai^e liable to 
extremes of cold and heat at opposite seasons, 
particxxlarly the former, as compared with the 
same latitxxdes in other parts of the same con- 
tinents. The heat at Canton, which is on 
nearly the same line of latitude as Calcutta, 
is not much greater, if at all greater, than in 
that place, but the thermometer never falls 
below the freezing -pmint in the metropolis of 
India, w^hereas it nearly always does so during 
winter at Canton. 

Before noticing the vast extent of coxxntry 
beyond China propei% it is suitable to consider 
those pecxxliarities of the empire which are 
more especially chai'acteristic of China pro- 
perly so-called. 

The two great works of the Chinese are 
the Great Wall and the Grand Canal. The 
wall extends from a fort in the Gxxlf of Pe- 
chee-lee xvestward along the southern fron- 
tier, a space of fifteen hundred miles, over 
moxxntains, ravines, valleys, rivers, and plains. 
It is a great earth rampart, admitting of a 
carriage or several horsemen abreast to pass 
along the top. It was originally cased with 
stone and brick, hut these have become 
dilapidated. This wall is of very unequal 
height. On the mountains it freqxiently 
does not exceed ten feet; in the valleys it 
rises to the height of thirty feet, and is there 
flanked with numerous redoxihts, or projec- 
tions resembling such. There are gates at 
intervals for convenience of ingress and 

Si-kiang, pearl-river ; Yang-tse-kiaRg, river of the son of 
the ocean. 

The provinces are distributed into three classes, deno- 
ininated cheto, and Men, terms of rank. Their 
capitals are denoted in like manner— those which have 
foo appended to their names being cities of tbe first 
rank; of the second; and Men, of the third. 
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egress, sucli as may be allowed, and also for 
tliG pitr|Tose of levying duties of transit. It 
was once a formidable barrier to tlie predatory 
Tartars, but is now badly guarded, and tlie 
smugglers have made breaches in many 
places, wliicb no attempt has been made to 
repair. * 

The Grand Canal extends from Hang-cboo- 
foo in the south, to near Liii-chin in the 
north, where it joins a river- system con- 
nected with the capital, its whole course 
being seven hundred miles, with an ordinary 
width of two hundred feet. Much praise 
has been bestowed in Europe upon the engi- 
neering skill exhibited in this construction, 
hut there does not seem to be any %varrant 
for regarding it in that light. It is formed in 
a level country, which was composed chiefly 
of loam, and other light soil; no engineering 
difiiculties of any kind were presented. The 
amount of labour employed was of course 
great, and the utility of the work was beyond 
q^uestion, as it opened up an inland navigation 
where the country was without rivers, or 
possessing rivers not navigable. Davis, how- 
ever, commends the engineering skill dis- 
played in choosing a line of country so free 
from difficulties. It does not, however, ap- 
pear that even this encomium is deserved, for it 
required nothing beyond commonplace obser- 
vation to perceive the portions of the country 
requiring such a channel of inland commerce, 
and which afforded tho greatest facilities for 
cutting a canal. The untiring industry of 
the people in producing this great work 
merits all commendation. Mr. Davis declares 
that no moral revolution could effect such a 
change in China as the introduction of the 
Eoman Catholic calendar, for they have no 
saints’ days, although many saints, and no 
holidays, on any pretext or reason, in China. 
The most recent accounts of the Chinese 
which have been received in this country- 
are those contained in the letters of the 
special correspondent of the Times^ and his 
representations of the untiring and energetic 
industry of the Chinese along the Imperial 
Canal wull enable us to account for the per- 
severance with which that work was brought 
to a completion. The '^special correspon- 
dent” thus describes tbe habits of the rural 
and village population : — ‘‘ Again ^Ye were in 
the country, among the mulberry-trees and 
the rice -fields, the patches of tobacco, the 
sepulchral mounds, with their waving banners 
of high reeds, the gourds trellised on bamboo 
framewoi'k, and the agricultural population 
all at -work — men and wmmen, with equal 
energy, treading at their irrigation wheels. 
Here is tbe secret of the fertility of this great 
delta': every hiitidred j/arcls ^ little fapiily 


treadwheel, wuth its line of tiny buckets, is 
erected over the canal, and the water is 
thrown up to refresh the mulberry-trees or 
mature the rice. When the Arabs learn to 
labour like this, the plain of the Metidja may 
become as productive as this delta of the two 
rivers. We must have passed ten thousand 
people to-day engaged in this irrigation 
process,” 

The ingenuity of the inland fishermen, the 
industry of the gardeners, the energy of the 
boatmen, and the depressing effect tipon all 
these important qualities which is created by 
the oppressive government of the emperor, 
and the necessary political discontent of the 
people, are graphically shown in the follow- 
ing extract from the same writer :— ‘ At 
Keashin, however, we leave that network of 
canals which, altliough over fifty yards broad, 
are now narrowed to a channel by light bam- 
boo partitions on each side. The enclosed 
side- water is hired and cultivated as ling 
gardens, a water -loving root, which the 
i English call ‘ buffalo head,’ and which the 
Chinese much affect. Worse, however, than 
the ling gardens, the htige hulks of the im- 
perial grain junks encumber these small 
canals. Since the rebels have been estab- 
lished at Xankin the inland communication 
has been stopped, and the food of Pekin goes 
round by sea. Many hundreds, tlierefore, of 
these junks have become useless. They are 
rotting in all directions, filling up the chan- 
nels — some above water, some below, all of 
them in decay. They must not be broken 
up, or sold, or burnt, — they are imperial pro- 
perty. At Keashin we enter upon the Im- 
perial Canal. Between the carefully -piled 
banks of this noble river — for it is as wide 
as the Thames at Kew— -we journey for 
three days, passing, and sometimes tarrying 
at, villages, and towns, and cities. It is" the 
country, however, which is most interesting. 


■ ‘ God made tie country, and man made tie town/ 


may be true in England, hut here man has as 
much to do in making the country as in 
making the city. There is no lack of objects 
as we passed up, towed by these hardy boat- 
men. The irrigation wheels are constantly 
going, men and women working under their 
aAvning of mats. The junks and boats are 
never ceasing— who shall number the vehicles 
for w^ater-carriage which China possesses? 
The fisherman, with his flock of fishing cor- 
morants perched on his punt, or swimming 
after him, is passing up under the bank, and 
I notice that if a cormorant gets a large fish 
which he cannot swallow he takes it to the 
punt, and receives something to devour in- 
stead.” 
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Chap. XL] 

■ Tlie city, population, and its liaMts of in- ] commodities for sale, constitute tlie only dif- 
diistry along tlie line of tlie canal, may be ference. We entered Kialiing tlirongli an 
Judged by a single specimen from the same arcbway in tlie wall, and quitted it tbrougli 
writer :— '^Althongli but a tMrd-class city, a similar aperture. There is no difference 
we were at least an hour passing through between the city and the suburb, except that 
Kiahing. Tiiere are extensive stores of that inside the walls the canals are narrower.” 
thick pottery ware used at Shanghai for Perhaps no living European haa accoin- 
I baths and coarser utensils, much of it %vell plished the navigation of the Imperiar Canal 

ornamented. There are large carpenters’ to its remote inland termination, except the 
shops, containing the simple silk-winding gentleman from whom these quotations have 
machine of the Chinese, in every stage of been made. In the following extract ho 
Gompletion, We are now far advanced into records his arrival at that particular spot — 
the silk district. There is a large establish- the city of Hangchow (or Ilangwhau), as it is 
ment for crushing seeds and making oil. We generally called. It appears trom Ms narra- 
land to inspect it, and the proprietor is polite tive, that hut for some peculiar policy of the 
and exiDlanatory. There are tea-shops over- government, the navigation of that great 
hanging the water, and the customers, naked artery of inland trade could he further ex- 
to the waist, are lounging and smoking, and tended, as at Hangchow there is a large 
sipping from their little cups a weak infusion, navigable river, to which it is necessary for 
without milk or sugar. Then there is a passengers to transfer their cargoes and tiiein- 
hreak in the continuity of habitations — a selves. The extract also refers to some 
rick of rice-straw and a grove of mulberry- important commercial facts which, although 
trees — not large round -topped trees, such as more strictly belonging to a future chapter on 
we see in France and Italy, hut trees free to our oriental commerce, illustrate here the 
grow as nature pleases, and hearing their locality, the jealousy of the government, and 
leaves down to the bottom of their stems. Of the facilities already opening to personal 
the millions of mulberry-trees I have seen in visitation, where commercial operations are 
this part every one has a good healthy foliage, still fettered. The feat accomplished by the 
and not one has been stripped in the manner enterprising correspondent of the and 

I have somewhere seen described. Passing hisassociates—ifhis Europeanfriendspene- 
this great agricultural interval, we again im- trated so far who accompanied Mm in the 
merge into the city. We seem now to be in earlier part of the expedition — is one full of 
^ a district of merely domestic dwellings. The interest to the European world, and more 

enormous signboards, covered with gigantic especially those who are not moved by 
Chinese characters, are less frequent. There curiosity merely, but are anxious for the 
is a fat OMnawoman and her pretty little opening iip of China to commerce, civilka- 
round plump daughter hanging out clothes tion, and religious instruction. The infor- 
in a very small number of square inches of mation contained in the letter was afforded 
drying-ground under the eaves of their cot- from Hangchow so late as the 22nd of 
tage. In another building there is a solitary August, 1857 

damsel employed upon her embroidery; and irrigation wheel has now entirely 

in another a palm -leaf fan is being used to given way to the wharf. The hanks on 
drive the mosquitoes out of the curtains. The either side are as the banks of the Thames 
little domesticities of life are going on while when the river reaches the city’s eastern 
the men are at business. Throughout the suburb. High above roofs and masts rise 
whole extent of Kiahing, and of every other two lofty poles, whose cross-bars show them 
city in this neighbourhood, there are well- to be ensigns of official authority. They 
finished quays of faced granite, having at stand before a large public edifice. In China 
every twenty yards hroad stone stairs down all public edifices are of tbe same pattern; 
into the water; upon these the long -tailed josshouses and palaces and public offices 
race, both men and children, stand and fisli. might, and very frequently do, interchange 
Some of the stores are very extensive, run a their purposes without much alteration. The 
long way back, and are divided from their building before iis has the usual double tier 
neighbours by thick and high party -walls; of shelving roofs with upturned ^corners, as 
but the houses are all built to the same pat- though the original designer of this style had 
tern — ^a garret above a shop, a slanting roof taken the prows of four G-reek galleys and 
of tiles, and projecting eaves over both the put them together, with their rostra facing 
shop and the garret. This is the unvarying to the four cardinal points. It also bas a 
form. Signboards with immense characters, very extensive gallery, which comes out on 
the presence or absence of flowerpots and piles into the canal, and is roofed and oima- 
casements, and the various characters of the mented in proper official style, and crowded 
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\Yitli Ohinese officials. This hnilding is the 
celebrated ' Psiii Kwan,’ or ' Ta Kwan’-— 
the ' new ' or the ‘ great ’ custom-house. This 
is the foe of Manchester and Leeds, and Not- 
tingham and Sheffield. This is the first 
lock ill the ascending water-way. Here Bri- 
tish calicoes get their first lift, to be still 
further lifted at very short stages. There is 
no escape. Here the Imperial Canal ends. 
There are small feeders which come down 
from places in the neighbourhood, but here 
the navigation ceases. There is a magnifi- 
cent navigable river, which rolls on the other 
side of the city, but with this the Imperial 
Canal has no connection. Such is the impe- 
rial policy: here at Hangchow everything 
must be trans-shipped. 

We pulled up at the custom-house, and 
I prepared for the rigorous search which must 
take place. I was determined to solve this 
mystery of the differential duties. I had a 
a piece of printed calico and a packet of clasp 
knives, and also some of my Chinese clothing, 
not yet worn, on the table before me, I was 
fully resolved to bave a considerable discus- 
sion over the payment of these things. After 
a few moments, a man, something between 
the coolie and comprador class, and without 
even the small pyramidal official straw hat, 
put his head into the boat and said, as plain 
as unintelligible words and significant gesture 
could speak, ‘ That will do; go on.’— ‘ But 
tell him,’ roared I to A’yu, Hhat I have 
duties to pay.’ — ‘ He talkee all right.’ — ‘ Tell 
him these boxes are all full of salt, and the 
boat is full of contraband goods.’ — ^ He talkee 
no mindee.’— Tell him we haven’t paid the 
boat toll.’ — ^He talkee bamboo boatee man.’ 
At this hint we were at once propelled from 
the shore, and I was left wdth my British 
produce to mourn over the fallibility of the 
best laid schemes. It was quite evident now 
that the officials were deteiunined to ignore 
our presence. I knew there was a toll that 
would amount to nearly a dollar each on our 
boats; they refused, however, to take it from 
us. They allow us now to pass the custom- 
house unquestioned. They are clearly treat- 
ing the three Englishmen as Dogberry 
thought it best to treat rogues. Now I 
began to make frantic inquiries from China- 
men about the matter I had intended to settle 
myself. I am told that at this ' Ta Kwan ’ 
they take fifteen cash, or about three -half- 
pence, for a piece of China cloth, and four 
hundred cash, or three shillings, for English. 
A Chinaman will always give you an answer, 
and it will generally be the first phrase that 
comes into liis head. I paid little attention 
to this assertion, and should not have repeated 
it, but that it seems to accord with my subse- 
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quent experience. Shanghai is full of Eng- 
lish goods; at Keahing and Keashun I saw 
some English ‘domestics;’ hnt after we had 
passed the ‘ Ta Kwan’ I never saw anything 
English exhibited for sale, except English 
sewing-cotton, which had penetrated even to 
the primitive city of Peh Kwan. It may he 
that the duties on English goods are as heavy 
as my Chinese informant says, hut I must 
admit that I do not think the testimony worth 
much.” 

The architectural works of China are iiot 
of great magnitude: the Eiiropean factories 
at Canton were probably tbe best bujldings in 
the empire. Chinese architecture is not re- 
markable for taste— it is quaint, peculiar, and 
original, characterised by strange antithetical 
features. It is supposed that the people 
derived the idea of the shape of their roofs 
from the use of the tent in their primitive 
pastoral condition. Whatever the purpose for 
which a Cliinese building is designed, the 
roof obtains something of the catenary curve 
which a rope assumes when suspended be- 
tween two poles, and which therefore forms 
the contour of a tent.'^ The want of solidity, 
characteristic of Chinese buildings,^ may he 
traced to the same origin.^ The hrklges are 
the best specimens of Chinese architecture, 
many of them being constructed with great 
ingenuity. The arch was known to the 
Chinese before the Greeks and Eomans un- 
derstood its principle. 

Military buildings are not numerous ; they 
are rudely strong. The best specimens were 
the forts which protected the entrance to tbe 
Canton Kiver, but which have been battered 
by the British ships -of- war during the various 
contests with the Cantonese. Garden pavi- 
lions are frequently picturesque. Gateways, 
either honorary or monumental, are common 
in China; and these sometimes have con- 
siderable architectural pretensions. The tall 
towers, or pagodas, look pretty in perspective. 

The Chinese science of medicine resembles 
very much that of the island of Ceylon— a 
mixture of astrology, botany, cliemistry, and 
Buddhist superstition. The drug-shops con- 
tain large assortments of simples ; gums and 
minerals also enter into- the pharmacopeia. 
Ghiseii and tea are prescribed in various 
ways; virtues are attributed to tea especiall}^ 
which are unknown or not appreciated in 
Europe.f The medical practitioners have no 
knowledge of anatomy. Phrenology is a 
favourite study with them, and with the more 
intelligent Chinese generally. They have .n 
saying, that a man may be known by his 
forehead, and a woman by the back part of 
her head. 

* Barrow t Dr. Abel. 
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The diseases wliich most afflict 

the people are fever, ague, dysentery, cho- 
lera, bilious complaints of all kinds, pul- 
monary disorders along the eastern coasts, 
small -pox, which carries off large numbers of 
the population, except where vaccination has 
been introduced by the surgeons of the East 
India Company. Oiitaneous diseases of many 
kinds are common ; one of which, produced by 
animalcula, is very irritating and peculiar, but 
is removed by a native preparation of mercury 
applied as an ointment. 

In geometry and numbers the Chinese are 
deficient, and are indebted for the little know- 
ledge they have to Europeans. Their frac- 
tions are decimals, except in the common 
pound weight of the market, which, like our 
own, is divided into half-pounds, quarters, 
and ounces. 

Their geographical knowledge is entirely 
derived from Europeans. By the native 
geographers China is represented as the great 
central land, and other nations as small spots 
clustered around it. The proofs afforded to 
them, during the present century, of the 
superior power of European nations, and the 
extension of the British empire in the East, 
has somewhat stimulated their curiosity, and 
caused their educated men to consult geogra- 
phical works and maps. 

The science of astronomy is not cultivated 
or understood, although the Chinese are very 
attentive observers of the heavens. There is 
an Jmj)ena? Almanac published at Pekin, 
and the penalty of death is visited upon any 
persons wfflo either alter or imitate it. 

In simple but ingenious machinery they 
surpass all other oriental people. 

Their music is very primitive ; their instru- 
ments, chiefly lutes and guitars of various | 
sorts, are very numerous. They have a| 
squeaking Addle of three strings, to which ' 
they are partial, and a bagpipe similar to that 
of Scotland, which is an instrument much in 
favour. A concert of these instruments is a 
discordant affair to European ears, but to the 
Chinese is a source of intense gratiflcation. 

Their ornamental gardening is very pecu- 
liar, and perhaps there is no other art in 
•which they excel to so great a degree. A 
gentleman who resided at Pekin, in a magni- 
ficent pleasure-ground belonging to the em- 
peror, and who had ample opportunities for 
studying the habits and tastes of the people 
in this respect, thus depicts their talent for 
tliis^pleasing art:— 

The grand and agreeable parts of nature,” 
be observes, “vvere separated, connected, or 
arranged, in so judicious a manner as to com- 
pose one whole, in which there was no incon- 
sistency or unmeanning jumble of objects;. 
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but siicb an order and proportion as generally 
prevail in scenes entirely natural. No round 
or oval, square or oblong lawns, with the 
grass shorn off close to the roots, were to be 
found anywhere in those grounds. The Chi- 
nese are particularly expert in magnifying 
the real dimensions of a piece of land, Iby a 
proper distribution of the objects intended to 
embellish its surface; for this purpose tall 
and luxurious trees of the deepest green w^ere 
planted in the foreground, from whence the 
view Avas to be taken; whilst those in the 
distance gradually diminished in si^ie and 
depth of colouring ; and in general the ground 
was terminated by broken and irregular 
clumps of trees, whose foliage varied, as well 
by the different species of trees in the group 
as by the different times of the year in which 
they were in vigour; and oftentimes the 
vegetation was apparently old and stunted, 
making with difficulty its way through the 
clefts of rocks, either originally found, or de- 
signedly collected upon the spot. The effect 
of intricacy and concealment seemed also to 
he well understood by the Chinese. At Yuen- 
min-yuen a slight wall was made to convey 
the idea of a magnificent building, when seen 
at a certain distance through the branches of 
a thicket. Sheets of made water, instead of 
being surrounded by sloping banks, like the 
glacis of a fortification, 'were occasionally 
hemmed in by artificial rocks, seemingly 
indigenous to the soil. The »only circum- 
stance whicln militated against the picturesque 
in the landscape of the Chinese was the for- 
mal shape and glaring colouring of their 
buildings. Their undulating roofs are, how- 
ever, an exception to the first part of the 
charge, and their projection throws a soften- 
ing shadow upon the supporting colonnade. 
Some of those high towers which Europeans 
call pagodas are well adapted objects for 
vistas, and are accordingly, for the most part, 
placed on elevated situations.” ^ 

111 painting the Chinese are not so deficient 
as they have been generally supposed to be by 
Europeans. They are bad landscape painters, 
being unacquainted with the rules of perspec- 
tive, although in their landscape gardening so 
skilful in obtaining its effect. A^fflere per- 
spective, general combination, and imagina- 
tion are not required, they can draw well ; 
their colours are exquisitely brilliant, and 
they can delineate figure. Birds, beasts, 
insects, and fishes are well painted by tbom; 
yet they do not succeed in drawing the 
human %ure and face either with the crayon 
or the pencil. They are capable of taking 
grotesque sketches, and caricatures in which 
much ideality is not requisite, but where 
* Barrow. 
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the merit consists in a triitliful yet linmorons 
delineation of an odd circumstance, or asso^ 
elation, or a person of eccentric habits and 
appearance. They will sometimes “ take off ” 
an obnoxious European in a maimer more 
truthful than flattering. 

They are not sculptors, but with plastic 
material they model beautifully, where ana- 
tomical proportion is not an essential : their 
modellings of drapery are very excellent. 

Their taste in carving woods and ivory, 
especially the latter, is w^ell known in Europe. 
Beautifui snuffboxes of agate and rock-crystal 
are also carved. The ingenuity of the Chi- 
nese in woiddng metals is surpassed by no 
eastern people, except in the precious metals, 
wherein the Bengalees surpass them. The 
art of printing existed in China many ages 
before its discovery in Europe. 

Grunpowder as the Chinese call 

it) was known in China long before Enro- 
peans were acquainted with it; but there is ' 
no proof that it w^as ever used for purposes of ' 
war. In pyrotechnic displays it seems alone to 
have been employed, until it was perceived 
that the western nations used it as a means 
of destrnction. 

The magnetic compass was undoubtedly a 
Ohinese discovery, yet they have not pro- 
fited by it in navigation. Their voyages 
have seldom extended farther than India, and 
at present the remotest voyage is Java or the 
Malay Isles. Instances have occurred of very 
long voyages in Chinese junks, and, as a case 
point, one lately arrived in the Thames ; 
these trips are, however, so purely excep- 
tional, that the limits above named as the 
bounds of Chinese naval enterprise are exact. 
According to the celebrated missionary Gutz- 
laff, the prejudices of the Chinese against ail 
improvements copied from barbarians must 
ever impede their progress in ship-building, 
or in attaining to an effective commercial or 
warlike marine. Mr, Bavi s (the late go ver - 
nor of Hong-Eong) is of a different opinion, 
and attributes to the jealous policy of the 
government the chief difficulty in the way of 
pi'ogress in navigation. The politician, in 
this instance, has probably formed a clearer 
view than the divine. The Chinese have 
copied Europeans in so many improvements, 
that there is no reason to suppose that they 
w’ould be indifferent to the example set them 
in this respect. The Siamese have already 
followed European models in the structure 
of coasting vessels, and the Chinese have 
observed the fact with some feeling of envy. 
Various inventions atlributed to the Chinese, 
and several attainments in science set down 
to the credit of their genius, are due to their 
intercourse with Europeans. The Jesuits, in 


this respect, conferred upon China many 
advantages, and the people have appreciated 
it more readily and completely tlian has been 
understood in Europe. It is to this ready 
and apt appreciation of what lias been taught 
them by others, that we are to ascribe the 
knowledge which, in so many respects, it has 
become the lashion in Europe to attribute 
to their originality. 

The religious and moral condition of the 
Chinese has of late jmvs become a subject of 
benevolent inquiry and consideration amongst 
the Christian people of Great Britain. The 
vast mass of the Ohinese people are Buddhists. 
In the chapter devoted to the religions of 
India, reference was made to this system as 
exemplified there. In the account given of 
the Island of Ceylon, further light was thrown 
upon it. Another page will afford a descrip- 
tion of the moral and religious condition of 
Thibet, and give an opportunity of still further 
illustrating the character and effects of this 
system. Under the name of Buddliists, how- 
ever, the great majority of the people of 
China are really atheists, ‘Svitliout God, and 
without hope in the world.” Having been 
already so fully described, it is not necessary 
here to add anything to the notices of the 
Buddhist religion, or, as it may be more pro- 
perly designated, philosophy. 

Btiddhism is not, however, the only reli- 
gious system known in China, as is commonly 
in England supposed to he the case. Many 
of the Chinese are heathens, who pay little or 
no attention to Buddha, but worship whatever 
deity seems to become most familiarly a can- 
didate for their homage. The vast numbers 
of Chinese wdio live on the sea, and are en- 
gaged in navigation, worship the Ciunese 
sea -goddess, “ the queen of heaven.” The 
sailors of the celestial empire are perhaps the 
most profligate and ignorant portion of its 
population, and less capable of entering into 
the abstruse refinements of the Buddhist phi- 
losophy : accordingly, among other tangible 
deities, they especially worship the mariner’s 
compass. Offerings of gilt paper, stich as the 
devotees of Buddha burn on shore before the 
huge images of their temples, are at sea 
offered to the compass with a heartier 
devotion.*^ 

The cultivated classes in China adopt the 
philosophy of Oonfucius as their creed ; the mid- 
dle and lower classes are Buddhists ; the dregs 
of society ai’e mere idolaters: but in every 
class, and under ■whatever sectarian designa- 
tion, there is a large leaven of atheism. 

It is not generally known in Europe that 
China has many followers of “ the Prophet.” 
During the Mongul dynasty, founded by 
* Gntzkff. 
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Kohlai Klian, tlie Moliammedans were nTime- 
roas. They are distingnished by wearing a 
pointed cap. It is common for them to pur- 
sue the calling of mutton and beef butchers— • 
a vocation utterly abhorrent to the consciences 
of the Buddhists. There is another small sect, 
that of Taou, or Laon-heun (the title of the 
founder). This sect seems to have ori- 
ginally corresponded with the Epicureans of 
the Greeks. The founder was a contempoi'ary 
of Confucius, and at certain periods of Chinese 
history the sect obtained very great credit. 
They have now become few in number, and 
have sunk into mere soothsayers and quacks ; 
there are, however, a few places in the inte- 
rior where numbers hock to them' — not so 
much as religious disciples as to have their 
fortunes told. 

There are many Boman Catholics in China ; 
some have computed them at eight hundred 
thousand, and others have alleged that a mil- 
lion is more near the truth. So conflicting are 
the statements, and with so much acrimony 
are they made, that it is impossible to arrive 
at any fair and unbiassed conclusion. The 
Jesuit missionaries have laboured long and 
zealously in China, and many of the natives 
embraced their opinions. 

Protestant missionaries, sent out by various 
nations, especially by Great Britain and 
America, have long laboured in China, and 
with more or less success. The estimates 
made of the labours of these men have been 
very contradictory : one class of witnesses 
declaring that they had done no good, and 
never could reasonably hope to do any, while 
another has described, them as having, by 
their most laborious perseverance in acquir- 
ing the language, translating the Scriptures, 
writing religious tracts and books, and by 
personal labours and preachings, accomplished 
much good, which, if not seen in numerous 
converts, has not been without evidences ; 
while the discerning can perceive that a 
good foundation is laid for the extension of 
the gospel in China. The best authority | 
we have, whose testimony is at all striking, ‘ 
while personally respectful to the mission- 
aries, is very decided against their success : — 

One word upon a subject to which I shall 
probably not have occasion to recur. I have 
sometimes spoken un tenderly of topics much 
cherished by some of our Protestant mission- 
aries. There is, however, no subscriber to 
the various bodies which send preachers forth 
who thinks more highly of' the usefulness of 
these men than I do. I will not say that they 
are making sincere Chinese Christians,— 
those who say this mnst he either governed 
by a delusion or guilty of a fraud, — but they 
are doing the work which, if China is ever to 


become Christianised, must precede its con- 
version. They live among the Chinese peo- 
ple, they speak their language, they are 
known to them by deeds of charity and bene- 
ficence* their wives are the friends of the 
poor, friendless, Chinese women; their chil- 
dren prattle to the natives in their own 
tongue, and are the messengers of their 
parents in little offices of love. The mer- 
chants in China are almost universally large- 
hearted and benevolent men; they will give 
largely, bnt they have not either time or 
taste for such offices as these; nor Avonld the 
wildest philanthropist expect it from them. 
Yet this must he done by somebody if China 
is to be opened. Even if I had no hope that 
the cold speculative systems of Lao tze, Con- 
fucius, and Buddha could be overthrown— that 
those palaces of ice should some day melt 
before the fervid quickening fire of true reli- 
gion, still I would say plant missionary esta- 
blishments in China ; but remember always 
that a fool, a bigot, or a firebrand can do 
more evil than ten good men can repair.*’ 

The spirit and general character of these 
remarks are commendable; hut it is curious 
how frequently travellers and correspondents 
of the London and New York press record 
their convictions, or write letters, warning 
the public of Europe and America that the 
particular countries which they visit, and 
where miesionaries labour, are not imme- 
diately converted, and that representations 
of missionary success are not to be credited. 
No such false representations exist ; where 
the mission -field has been productive, that , 
fact is thankfully recorded in the reports of 
the various successful societies, and in the 
minutes of their committees; where the soil 
has proved sterile, that fact is recorded with 
equal fidelity. It is not necessary for special 
correspondents and travellers who fly througli 
regions where the agents of religious societies 
labour, to tell us that there is no success; 
for where that is the fact, the constituencies 
of the societies whose agents labour there, 
know it very well themselves : frequently 
there has been much good done, and very 
many converts have been silently gathered, 
where these cursory observers and imperfectly- 
informed Clitics have seen and learned nothing 
of those achievements. Instances have oc- 
cnrred of sanguine missionaries saying more 
for their own labours, or those of their fel- 
lows, than facts justified; hut these cases 
have been exceptions. The efforts of Protes- 
tant missionaries in China have not been suc- 
cessful in proportion to the expenditure of 
means, and the number of men employed; but 
nevertheless much good has been done, and in 
the way the writer just quoted admits. 
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The Congregational or Independent chiirclies 
of Great Britain and Ireland have the honour 
of having first embarked Upon the stupendous 
enterprise of Chinese missions. A body pos- 
sessing so great a number of eminently learned 
and gifted ministers \Yas especially adapted to 
the task. The London Missionary Society, 
which the body sustains, sent out Robert 
Morrison half a century ago:^ six years 
later he was followed by William Milne. 
By the joint labours of these extraordinarily 
patient, painstaking, and devoted men, the 
entire Scriptures were translated into the 
Chinese langiiage, as Doctors Morrison and 
Milne became distinguished Chinese scholars. 
Both have long since entered upon their rest, 
after a life of honour and usefulness, and of 
much intellectual renown. China contmuing 
closed against the preaching of missionaries, 
the society planted their agents at Java, 
Penang, Sin gapoi'e, and Malacca. At these 
outposts the heroic men waited the hour when 
Providence would open the gates of China to 
their in gress. In the year 184:2, after the 
war, ‘Vthe five ports were opened,” and the 
London Missionary Society occtipied the 
ground — no other religious body having then 
possessed the requisite number of men learned 
in the languages spoken upon the shores of 
the eastern seas. At each of the five ports 
there is a Congregational church, composed 
of native converts, notwithstanding the in- 
ability of the Times' correspondent to dis- 
cover them. At Hong-Kong, the learned 
and talented Dr. Legge, and the medical mis- 
sionaiy, Hershberg, have kboured; at Canton, 
Dr. Hobson; at Shanghai, Rev. Dr. Medhurst, 
W. Lockhart, M.D., Rev. W. C. Milne (now 
resident in England, and author of an inte- 
resting work on China) ; at Amoy the learned 
and laborious brothers Stronach took up their 
station^ The eminent men thus placed in 
the principal cities w^ere supported by assis- 
tants, cleri cal and lay. The American Con - 
gregationalists came to the assistance of their 
English brethren. They sent Dr. Bridgeman, 
Dr. Ball, and the Rev. Daniel Vroomaii to 
Canton, where a body of eight native Chris- 
tians were organised as their assistants; at 
Amoy two ministers and three native assis- 
tants were placed. Xo less than six Congre- 
gational clergymen from the American board 
took up their residence at Fouchow. Dr. 
jMedhurst and Dr. Legge, clergymen from the 
English Congregationalists, made great acqui- 
sition in Chinese learning, and contributed to 
the store of sacred literature, so important to 
other missionaries who shall succeed them. 
Dr. Medhurst, full of honours and usefulness, 
laid down his body and his charge together 
only a short time since. 


The laboiu’s of Dr. Charles Gutzlaff, of the 
Dutch church, are also well known. Having 
pursued his mission in Siam and the Malayan 
peninsula, he finally directed his efforts to 
China, and formed what is called the ‘^ Chi- 
nese Christian Union,” for the purpose of 
religious teaching, and the distribution of 
religious books and tracts, especially the 
Bible and portions of the Bible. The consti- 
tution of the Union, and its performances, 
udll he best understood by the following 
extract: — “This institution was formed in 
the year ISM, in the first instance for the 
evangelisation of the Kwang-tung province, 
and subsequently extended its aim to the 
whole empire. In the same year there were 
262 baptised members of the society, who, 
on their reception, pledged themselves to 
make it a personal endeavour to adwince tlie 
cause of Christ among their countrymen. 
Of this number about nine were engaged as 
preachers. It gradually increased from year 
to year, till, in 1847, it numbered 1606 mem- 
bers, of whom 64 were preachers, and in the 
year 1849 about 3000 members, including 
130 native preachers. The Union had, in 
its lists of publications, about twenty-four 
books and tracts, some of considerable length, 
and, added to this list, Dr. Gutzlaff’’s Old 
and New Testaments. It professed at this 
time to have its preachers in nearly all the 
provinces of China ; and, doubtless, with 
every allowance for much deception, it must 
have extended, by the oral and written 
medium, a considerable amount of Oliristian 
knowledge, to say the least, over a large por- 
tion of southern Cbina. The larger number 
were spread over Kwang-tung and Kwangsi, 
and their converts were principally gathered 
from thence.” 

The American Episcopal Church has a 
staff of missionaries in China. Dr. Boone 
went to Batavia in 1837, and removed to 
Amoy ill 1842, when it was opened to 
foreigners by the British treaty. On Ms 
revisiting America, in 1844, he was conse- 
crated a bishop of the American Episcopal 
Church, and, returning to China, assumed 
the superintendence of the American Epis- 
copal hlission, residing at Shanghai. The 
American Baptist Board commenced its la- 
bours for China in 1834 ; they occupied the 
outpost of Singapore, but in 184o directed 
their labours to Canton. The American 
General Assembly’s board (Presbyterian) 
sent several missionaries to China soon after 
the ports w’-ere opened. The English Church 
Missionary Society quickly followed those 
already named, who took advantage of the 
opening of the ports, and has at a recent 
period established efficient missions at Shan- 
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gliai, Foiicliow, and Ningpo. In 1850 tlie 
Chinese Evangelization Society, unconnected 
with any particnlar church, was formed. It 
has a few missionaries stationed at Soi-heong. 
In the same year the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society sent out three mission- 
aries, chiefly through the liberality of an in- 
dividual— its treasurer. The Eheinish Mis- 
sion, and the Basle Mission, at Hong-Kong, 
and the Swedish Mission at Fouchow, are 
active and useful, particularly the latter. 
The English Presbyterian Mission at Amoy 
is conducted by these missionaries. Other 
societies have done a little, and individuals, 
especially ladies, are labouring unsustained 
by any society. There are probably two 
hundred Protestant missionaries now in China, 
of whom the majority are Americans. The 
Oongregationalists of England and America 
constitute a considerable majority of those 
thus engaged. The power and influence of 
Confucius, and the mode in which the labours 
of Christian missionaries are conducted in 
China, are alike strikingly illustrated by the 
following passage from the report of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society’s mission at Shan- 
ghai : — “ But though the influence of idolatry 
on the general mind is superficial, that of 
Confucianism is far otherwise. .... Some 
weeks ago a learned Chinese scholar, and a 
rigid disciple of Confucius, called upon Mr. 
Muirhead, and expressed himself very dis- 
pleased at a comparison having been made 
between the person, character, and work of 
Christ and those of his venerated sage. Such 
a thing, said he, should not have been done 
by any means. Christianity is a very small 
affair, and the cross, though in external form 
extending in all directions, thus assximing 
that it is designed to embrace the whole 
world, is absurd. As to the doctrine con- 
nected with it, it can never endure the test 
of ages, as in the case of the Confucian. He 
was told that Jesus was the Son of God, that 
He came dowm from heaven for the highest, 
holiest, and most glorious of all purposes, 
whilst Confucius was only a man and a sage, 
like many of a similar character in all parts of 
the world; but at this saying he became 
violent in the extreme, and replied, /If you 
say anything of Confucius, I assure you I 
Avould rather go to hell with him than with 
Jesus to heaven/ The doctrine of the cross, 
indeed, 'which vras a stumbling-block to tlxe 
Jew, and folly to the Greek, is both to the 
Chinese. They see the outward transaction, 
but cannot penetrate into the depths of its 
meaning; they behold its shame, but are 
blind to its glory.” During three hundred 
years the Jesuits have laboured in China, but 
they never attempted to circulate the Scrip- 


tures in the vernacular. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, through the media of 
the congregational missionaries, accomplished 
that work. Drs. Morrison and Milne published 
their Bible under the society’s auspices thirty - 
six years ago. Dr. Morrison had previously 
issued portions of the book. In 1835 Drs. 
Medhurst and Gutzlaff, aided by Mr. Morrison 
(son of the great missionary), issued a Chinese 
New Testament, more adapted for circulation 
than that previously published by Drs. Mor- 
rison and Milne. In 1850 another version of 
the New Testament, still improved, was 
adopted by the Bible Society. In 1852 the 
society’s translation of the Old Testament 
was completed. In 184:7 the London Mis- 
sionary Society sent out a cylinder printing- 
press to Shanghai, and towards the object had 
in view in so doing the Bible Society besto'wed 
£1000. The most recent effort on a large 
scale was that of sending a million copies of 
the New Testament to China. The origin 
of this movement, afterwards happily accom- 
plished, was the publication of a letter in the 
papers by the Eev. J. Angell Janies, congre- 
gational minister of Birmingham, to whom it 
was suggested by Thomas Thompson, Esq., 
of Poundisford Park, Somerset. The London 
Religious Tract Society has also put forth its 
giant hand to the help of China. Various 
I interesting tracts have been published by that 
I society, and vast numbers placed at the 
disposal of the missionaries. In this ivork 
the excellent Bishop of Victoria, who super- 
intends the missionaries in China connected 
with the English Established Church has 
taken an appropriate and active part. 

The moral condition of the people upon 
whom these evangelical instrumentalities are 
brought to bear is as unhallowed as their 
religious theories are erroneous. The emi- 
nent missionary ivho led the van of Pro- 
testant effort for this people thus expresses 
himself concerning them : — “ The good traits 
in the Chinese character are mildness and 
urbanity ; a wish to show that their conduct 
is reasonable, and generally a willingness to 
yield to what appears to be so ; docility, in- 
dustry, subordination of juniors ; and respect 
for the aged and parents, which Confucius 
principally enforces. These are virtues of 
public opinion, which are, in particular cases, 
rather a than a rtaliiy. On tlio other 
hand, the Chinese are specious, but insincere; 
jealous, envious, and distrustful in a high 
degree. There is amongst them a consider- 
able prevalence of Sadducean and rather athe- 
istical spirit, such as one would naturally 
expect from a people who jeel not that sense 
of divine authority, nor that reverence for the 
divine majesty and goodness, which in sacred 
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Scriptiire is deBLommated ‘ the fear of God/ 
Conscience Bas few cTaecBs but the law of the 
land and a little frigid ratiocination on the 
htness of things, which is seldom found effec- 
tiial to restrain, when the selfish and Yicious 
propensities of our nature may be indulged 
with present impunity. The Chinese are 
generally selfish, cold-blooded, and inhu- 
mane.” * The learned divine had not ac- 
quired so mitch experience as has since been 
gleaned of their habits, or he would not have 
borne any testimony to their gentleness. The 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society, 
which the doctor represented, were, during 
the Chine se contest which is waging while 
these pages are going through the press, the 
objects of a most cowardly attempt at assas- 
sination. The ladies and children of the mis- 
sion, more especially, siifiered severely from 
the poison which their Chinese attendants in- 
sinuated into their food. The conduct of the 
Chinese at Canton, Hong-Kong, Singapore, 
and Borneo, during the period referred to, 
was as cruel, treacherous, and remorseless as 
that of the Bengal mutineers in the mutiny 
of 1867. In their own internecine wars they 
are barbarously vindictive, as the great re- 
bellion still raging in the empire has proved 
on a large scale. ITo people treat criminals 
with greater severity, or infiict torture with 
more eageimess. 

Female infanticide is another form tahen 
by Chinese cruelty. The government carts 
go about the streets of Peldn to collect 
the dead infants cast out into the streets 
at night hy their callous -hearted parents.*]* "No 
investigation is ever instituted, but the bodies 
are removed to a common burial-pit outside 
tbe city. Upon tliis procedure the Eoman 
Catholic missionaries have been accustomed to 
attend, in the hope of saving some infant in 
which life is not extinct, and, if possible, 
to restore it to health, and bring it up in 
their religion. The Peldn government con- 
nives at infanticide. On these occasions 
horrible scenes are presented. Before the 
carts go their rounds, the dogs and pigs 
of the city are let loose, and they are dis- 
turbed by these vehicles while preying upon 
the outcast chiidren, some with life still in 
them. It is calculated that nine thousand 
infants perish annually in the streets of Peldn, 
or are murdered, and flung out to be devoured 
by the swine and dogs, or removed by the 
police carts to a common burial. J At Amoy 
‘^it is a general practice to drown a large 
proportion of the female children.” § The 
Times' ^ correspondent, in 1867, bears a pain- 
ful testimony to tbe. horrid practice of infan- 

* Br. Morrison. f Barrow. 
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ticide at Shanghai 0 Vice-consul Harvey ! 
doctus utriusqiie lingum! to whom the man- 
ners and the language of China are even as 
the manners and the language of Paris or of 
London, tell me what means that more than 
usually pestilential stench! It seems to 
radiate from that decaying pepper-box-shaped 
tow^er, which, although not twenty feet high, 
we must, by the courtesy of China, call a 
pagoda. Undismayed, the energetic vice- 
consul, who sometimes acts as guide, philo- 
sopher, and Mend, and expatiates wuth me 
over this maze, advances 'through' a' 'vapour 
so thick that I wonder the Chinese do not 
cut it into blocks, and use it for manure, 
and at a distance of five yards from the 
building puffed hard at his cheroot, anti said, 

‘ That ' . : iS'' thC' baby-tow'er.’— * The " 

said 1,1'nquiringiy.— The baby-tower. 'Look 
tlirougli 'tliat rent in the stonework— not too 
close,,' or ; the stream of effl.iivia may kill 'you. " 
You see, a mound' of wisps of bamboo -s'tratv ? 
It' seems 'to move, but 'it is. only the crawling.', 
of the worms. ,' Sometimes a. tiny '.leg or ''arm, 
or a little fieshless bone, protrudes from the 
straw. The tower is not so Mi now as I 
have seen it; they must have cleared it out 
recently/ — ‘ Is this a cemetery or a slaugh • 
terhouse?’ — *The Chinese say it is only a 
tomb. Coffins are too dear, and the pea- 
santry are poor. When a child dies the 
parents wrap it round with bamboo, throw it 
in at that -vvindow, and all is done. When 
the tower is full the proper authorities burn 
tlie heap, and spread the ashes over the 
land.’ There is no inquiry, no check : the 
parent has power to kill or to save. Xature 
speaks in the heart of a Chinese mother as in 
the breast of an Engiisli matron; but want 
and sbame sometimes speak louder still.” 

At' Sbanghai there, -is a found,liB,g hospital,, 
which, it is to he presumed, is a device of the 
government to check infanticide. The writer 
last quoted, upon whose authority we learn 
the fact, does not, however, say whether the 
institution receives female children, or, if 
: received, whether they are preserved. Th ere 
i is a foundling hospital in the Chinese city, 

' with a cradle outside the door, and a hollow 
bamboo above it. Strike a blow upon tbe 
bamboo, and tlie cradle is drawn inside. If 
it contain an infant, it is taken and cared for, 
and no questions asked/’ 

The cruelty of the Chinese in religions 
persecution is at variance with the accounts 
generally given of their tolerance, and in 
some sort a contradiction to the indifference 
with which they affect to regard all religions 
controversies. The Jesuits have been fre- 
quently exposed to great dangers, and have 
suffered severe injuries. The writer just re- 
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ferred to, describing Hangcliow, remarks : — 
Annals of martyrdom tell still of tbe mas- 
sacre of eiglit knndred Christians at Hang- 
chow. During the last war many of onr 
kidnapped sailors were sent here as to a 
place of security, and butchered after a mock 
trial” During the earlier stages of the great 
rebellion the rebels not only demolished 
temples as the abodes of idols, but slew their 
frequenters as idolaters. 

Slavery is practised, and that of the worst 
kind, within certain limits. It would appear 
that the slavery into which a parent may sell 
his female child is some check to infanticide, 
and leaves the supply for “ the baby-tower” 
less horribly abundant. “There is also a 
system of domestic slavery in China. At an 
early age a child is worth dollars (a father 
or mother may for money delegate their own 
absolute power— delegate without losing it) ; 
for although a father may have sold his son 
to a stranger, or although a mother may 
have sold her daughter to prostitution (and 
concubines in China are only thus to be 
obtained), the duty from child to parent 
remains unimpaired, and is strictly performed. 
The incentives thus offered by Mammon, and 
the alteimative proff^ered by native charity, 
may save lives that would otherwise be 
destroyed. But this baby-tower is a terrible 
institution ; it stands there, close to the walls 
of a crowded city, an intrusive invitation to 
infanticide.” 

The whole people are gamblers. It is 
strange that a race so matter-of-fact and 
business-like should be so, but in every situa- 
tion of life, and on an infinite variety of occa- 
sions, opportunity is sought for this propensity, 
so destructive to the mind and the body, so 
ruinous to the circumstances and the cha- 
racter. The opium dens are the chief resorts 
of the gamblers; there every appurtenance 
for the amusement, and every convenience 
for gratifying the passion, exist. The fol- 
lowing is a description of one of these dens 
of infamy and ruin in a great city 

“At Ningpo,” writes the special corre- 
spondent of the Times, “ I accepted an invi- 
tation from the Eev. Mr. Eussell, the Church 
of England missionary priest, and the Eev. 
Mr. Edkins, of the London Mission at Shan- 
ghai, to visit the opium dens of Ningpo city. 
Commander Dew, of the AmrodJ, and several 
of his officers, accompanied us. I had seen 
the opium-eaters of Smyrna and Constanti- 
nople, and the hasheesh -smokers of Constan- 
tine, and I was prepared for emaciated forms 
and trembling limbs. I recollected buying a 
tahoosh in the bazaars of Smyrna from a 
young Moslem, whose palsied hand and dotard 
head conld not count the coins I offered him. 


I remembered the hasheesh-smokers of Con- 
stantine, w^ho were to he seen and heard every 
afternoon at the bottom of that abyss which 
yawns under the ^Adultress’s Eock,’— lean, 
fleshless Arabs, smoking their little pipes of 
hemp-seed, chanting, and swaying their 
skeleton forms to and fro, shrieking to the 
wild echoes of the chasm, then sinldng ex- 
hausted under the huge cactus, — sights and 
sounds of saturnalia in purgatory. 

“ The Chinese exhibition was sufficiently 
disgusting, but was otherwise quite a failure. 
These opium dens are ordinary Chinese cot- 
tages, with a room about twelve feet square, 
furnished with a bed, a table, and a sofa. In 
the first we entered three men sat upon the 
bed, and two upon the sofa. There was the 
opium pipe, the lamp, and the small porcelain 
cup of treacle -looking opium. One of the 
customers takes the pipe and the lamp, then 
dips a pin into the opium, turns it round and 
round till he has the proper quantity of the 
jellified dimg, inserts the pin in the pipe, ap- 
plies the pipe to the flame of the lamp, and at 
the same time draws up the vapour by two 
or three long inhalations— not whiffs, for he 
draws it into his lungs ; then he passes on 
the pipe, the opium being consumed, and 
gradually lets the vapour slowly return 
through his mouth and his nose. 

“The members of this convivial society 
were good-humoured and communicative. 
One was a chair coolie, a second was a petty 
tradesman, a third was a runner in a man- 
darin’s yamun ; they were all of that class 
of urban population which is just above the 
lowest. They were, however, neither emaci- 
ated nor infirm. The chair coolie was a 
sturdy fellow, well capable of taking his 
share in the porterage of a sixteen -stone 
mandarin, the runner seemed well able to 
run, and the tradesman, *\vlio said he was 
thirty-eight years old (say thirty -seven, for 
the Chinese commence to count their age 
nine months earlier than we do), was re- 
marked by all of us to be a singularly young- 
looking man for that age. He had smoked 
opium for seven years. As we passed from 
the opium dens we went into a Chinese tea- 
garden — a dirty paved court, with some small 
trees and flowers in flower -pots, — and a very 
emaciated and yawning proprietor presented 
himself. *The man has destroyed himself 
by opium-smoking,’ said Mr. Eussell The 
man, being questioned, declared that he had 
never smoked an opium pipe in his life — a 
bad shot, at which no one was more amused 
than the reverend gentleman who fired it. I 
only take the experiment for what it is worth. 
There must he very many most lamentahle 
specimens of the effects of indiilgence in this 
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vicious practice, altliougli we did not liappeii 
to see auy of them that morning. They are 
not, however, so universal, nor even so com- 
mon, as travellers who write in support of 
some thesis, or who are not above truckling 
to popular prejudices in England, are pleased 
to say they are. 

But if our visit was a failure in one 
respects, it was fully instructive in another. 
In the first house we visited no man spent 
on an average less than eighty cash a day 
on his opium pipe. One man said he spent 
a hundred and twenty. The chair coolie 
spends eighty, and his average earnings are 
a hundred cash a da}^ English physicians, 
unconnected with the missionary societies, 
have assured me that the coolie opium-smoker 
dies, not from opium, but from starvation. 
If he starves himself for his pipe, we need 
not ask what happens to his family. Xo 
earthly power can stop opium- smoking in 
China; but if the X)eople of England are 
earnest in wishing to stop the English trade 
in it, nothing is easier than to do so by far 
less of self- sacrifice than the opium-smoker 
would be ohliged to exercise. Let the old 
ladies give up tea, and the young ladies give 
up silk, and the thing is done. If the Ohinese 
had again to pay fbr opium in silver they 
would soon grow it all at home, and look 
sharp after the foreign smuggler. At present 
the trade is as open and as unrestrained in 
all the cities of China as the sale of hot-cross 
buns on Good Friday is in tlie streets of 
London. 

The culture of opium certainly is not con- 
fined to the province of Yunnan. Any one 
who penetrates into the amphitheatre of 
mountains which bounds the Niiigpo plain 
will see valleys upon valleys of fine rich 
land covered with poppies. The official 
reports deplore this, hut cannot stop it. The 
estimate is that sixty thousand chests of 
opium are annually grown in China. This 
opium is purer and stronger than the Indian 
opium, but, for w^ant of sldll in the prepara- 
tion, and patience in keeping, it has an acrid 
fiavoiir.” • 

The means prescribed by tbis lively writer 
for extinguishing opium-smoking in China 
would have no such effect. He admits that 
instead of being imparted, as it now chiefly is, 
at all events in its superior qualities, it 'would 
be grown in China. A market exists in the 
empire, and the Chinese are at last sagacious 
enough to see that it will be supplied some- 
liow — either from India in return for tea and 
silk, or by home production. The probabili- 
ties are, that the practice would be extended 
by the successful prohibition of the ti'ade. 
A cheaper opium would rule the market, 


which could he more easily procured, and 
larger quantities would be consumed, as the 
grand impediment to a largely -increased 
demand is the expense. From the instances 
given by the waiter just quoted,’ it is obvious 
that the temptation to opium- smoking is 
yielded to, even when a poor man is 
obliged to expend four -fifths of his means 
in gratifying it. The tone of the Tmies' 
correspondent tends to leave the impression 
that the evils of opium -smoking, physical and 
moral, are less than they are in England sup- 
posed to be; and as this gentleman is the 
latest eye-witness, his testimony is likely to 
have great weight, more especially as he is 
an acute observer. He attributes the mis- 
understanding to those who write to please 
certain classes in England : this is an indirect 
allusion to the missionaries. It is not, how^- 
ever, to them that any exaggerated impres- 
sions in the public mind at home, if any such 
exist, are to be attributed; btit to the official 
reports of the officers of the Chinese empire, 
upon which the missionaries have perhaps 
relied too implicitly. The medical mission- 
aries sent out by the English and American 
Congregationalists will probably throw^ light 
upon the subject : their present belief is, that 
opium -smoking is one of the most demoralising 
and ruinous practices knowai to the eastern 
wmrld. The following Chinese official report 
may convey an exaggerated view of the evil, 
but it at all events shows the impossibility of 
suppressing the practice, and therefore the 
demand for the commodity, by legal enact- 
ment in China, in India, or in England. The 
■ folio wdng is a memorial to the emperor from 
one of the censors : it corresponds to a report 
in English official usage : — 

‘'I have learned that those %vho smoke 
opium, and eventually become its victims, 
have a periodical longing for it, wdiich can 
only be assuaged by the application of the 
drug at the regular time. If they cannot 
obtain it when that daily period arrives, their 
limbs become debilitated, a discharge of rheum 
takes place from the eyes and nose, and they 
are altogether unequal to any exertion; bnt 
with a few whiffs their spirits and strength 
are immediately restored in a most surprising 
manner. This opium becomes, to opium - 
smokers, their very life; and wdien they are 
seized and brought before iBagistrates, they 
will sooner suffer a severe chastisement than 
inform against those wdio sell it. I had the 
curiosity to visit the opium -smoker in his 
heaven : and certainly it is a most fearful 
sight, although, perhaps, not so degrading to 
the eye as the drunkard from spirits, lowered 
to the level of the brute, and w^aliowdug in 
his filth. The idiotic smile, and deatli-like 
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stupor, lioweyer, of tlie opium -debaucliee. has 
something far more awful to the gaze than 
the bestiality of the other. . . . The rooms 
where they sit and smoke are surrounded by 
wooden couches, with places for the head to 
rest upon, and generally a side room is devoted 
to gambling. The pipe is a reed of about an 
inch in diameter, and the aperture in the bowl 
for the admission of the opium is not larger 
than a pin’s head. The drug is prepared by 
boiling and evaporation to the consistence of 
treacle, and a very small portion is sufficient 
to charge it, one or two whifis being the 
utmost that can he inhaled from a single pipe, 
and the smoke is taken into the lungs as from 
the hookah in India, On a beginner, one or 
two pipes will have an effect ; hut an old 
stager will continue smoking for hours. At 
the head of each couch is placed a small lamp, 
as fire must he held to the drug during the 
process of inhaling ; and from the difficulty of 
filling and properly lighting the pipe, there 
is generally a person who waits upon the 
smoker to perform the office. A few days of 
this fearful luxury, when taken to excess, will 
give a pallid and haggard look to the face ; 
and a few months, or even weeks, will change 
the strong and healthy man into little better 
than an idiot skeleton. The pain they suffer 
when deprived of the drug, after long habit, 
no language can explain ; and it is only when, 
to a certain degree, under its influence, that 
their faculties are alive. In all the houses 
devoted to their ruin, these infatuated people 
maybe seen at nine in the evening; some 
entering half distracted to feed the craving 
appetite they have been obliged to subdue 
during the day ; others laughing and talking 
wildly under the effects of the first pipe; 
whilst the couches around are filled by fe- 
ferent occupants, who lie in a state of languor, 
with au idiotic smile on their countenances, 
too much under the influence of the drug to 
care for passing events, and fast merging to 
the wished-for consummation. The last scene 
in this tragic play is generally a room in the 
rear of the building, a species of dead-house, 
where lie stretched those who have passed 
into the state of insensibility the opium- 
smoker madly seeks — -an emblem of the long 
sleep to which he is blindly hurrying.” 

The personal appearance of the Chinese 
men of the lower classes is well known in the 
larger seaports of England, especially in 
London. Among the genteeler grades of 
life very great obesity in a man is a trait of 
beauty; whereas a woman must be very thin 
indeed to be accepted as agreeable, and her 
feet must be very small. Cruel methods are 
adopted to cramp the feet of female infants, 
so that ymmen in the better walks of life 
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literally walk upon their heels, and have a 
hobbling and mincing gait, wliicii the gentle- 
men exceedingly admire, comparing it, in the 
language of “the flowery land,” to “a willow 
shaken by the hrepze.” In the northern parts 
of the empire, the people are frequently very 
fair, and are seldom of that dark yellow com- 
plexion which the mariners hear who come to 
London in English ships from Canton and the 
i other open ports of China, or from Singapore 
and Malacca. The better classes of females 
have, in the more elevated portions of the 
country, and in the higher latitudes, delicate, 
and sometimes beautiful, complexiDhs. Euro- 
peans have been fi’equently captivated with 
the beauty of the Chinese ladies. The Chi- 
nese women are indiistrions ; but although 
industry is also a characteristic of Chinese 
men, they often, inconsistently, devolve upon 
their women the chief labour. 

Their manners and customs are extremely 
antithetical to ours. The law restricts mar- 
riage within so many limitations, as neither 
to favour the happiness nor morality of the 
people. Widows have much power and in- 
fluence : the government does not favour 
their marriage a second time, hut the law in 
this matter is often evaded. Their marriage 
ceremonies hear a strong resemblance to 
those of Western Asia, hut have some pecu- 
liarities. The funeral rites of China are very 
imposing and impressive. White is the 
colour of mourning, and is worn by relatives 
and friends on these occasions. The women 
lament over the corpse wdth a cry which 
some writers have compared to that of the 
Irish on like occasions; but there is no resem- 
blance : the cry of the Chinese is a dissonant 
yell raised by the female relatives; that of the 
Irish is musical hut wild, and is “keened” 
professionally by women who are accustomed 
to conduct these laments for the dead. The 
funeral processions are attended by music : 
the bagpipe, which resembles the Scottish 
instrument of that name, predominates, and a 
sort of drum is struck at intervals, as in 
a military funeral in Europe. The places of 
burial are picturesque, retired, and care- 
fully tended. The tombs are shaped like 
the Greek letter omega; some writers say to 
intimate “ the last,” hut there is no evidence 
that the Chinese are aware of any such sig- 
nificance being attached to the form of their 
tombs. 

The public festivals are numerous, hut 
description of them would require a space too 
extended for a subsidiary portion of this work. 

Visits of ceremony ax*e much more formal 
among the Chinese than among any other 
people, and the ceremonies observed are 
graceful and elegant. Visiting papers in- 
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stead of cards are used ; tfiese are tastefully 
decorated, and wlien opened are of large 
dimensions. Tea is served on these occa- 
sions as a refreshment, a little of the fine leaf 
being placed in a handsome porcelain ciip of 
small size, and boiling water ponred on it; 
neither sugar nor milk is used, and the decoc- 
tion thus produced is refreshing and palat- 
able, the aroma being most grateful. Small 
trays, with cakes and sweetmeats, are at the 
same time presented. Visits are given and 
received with every token of courtesy, and a 
degree of refinement for which Europeans 
would be indisposed to give this quaint people 
credit. The apparel worn on these occasions 
is extremely rich, and often very tasteful. 

The long loose oriental dress is generally of 
silk, of some light colour, gaily ornamented ; 
a spencer is worn over this, consisting of rich 
silk of a darlc blue or purple colour. Dragons 
and other singular devices, worked with gold 
thread, decorate these articles of raiment, 
which are most expensive. The general 
costume is similar in form, but of much 
cheaper material. In winter the dress is too 
loose and wide to be comfortable, and the 
attempts in severe weather to improve the 
costume in this respect are clumsy and in- 
convenient, impeding exercise : the legs are 
especially protected at that season with cloth 
hoots, which are worn high, the soles of very 
thick white leather, which are preserved of 
that colour by the use of whitening. 

The habits of food are very remai'kable, 
so far as their customs in this respect 
have been ascertained : in most places, 
but especially at Canton, tbe tavern-keepers 
are forbid to entertain Europeans. This 
edict of the government is at the insti- 
gation of the Chinese merchants of that 
city, who have fostered a spirit of exciu- 
siveness in every way possible. The Chi- 
nese of the better classes are fond of what 
is called good living,*’ and are ingenious 
and very extravagant in their culinary regime. 
The cooks are very clever. The Time s' 
coiTespondent, in one of Ms letters written at 
the close of 1857, affirms that in the culinary 
art the Chinese bold a middle place between 
the French and English; but if his own 
account of their performances be correct, 
their achievements must surpass those of the 
first artistes in Paris. The poorer classes in 
the large towns are addicted to voracious 
feeding, and there is no description of food 
too coarse or unclean for their morbid appe- 
tites. The swine and dogs which have pos- 
sibly devoured female infants in tbe streets of 
Pekin in the morning, may be slaughtered 
for food the same day. Rats, mice, and other 
vermin are in request; and there is no crea- 
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ture, however filthy or hideous, on land or in 
the waters, that may not contribute to a 
repast. The Times' correspondent commu- 
nicated an amusing and graphic description 
of the character and quality of a respectable 
Chinese dinner, which was published in that 
journal in February, 1858. It is so striking 
a picture of the mode and siimptuousness of 
a Chinese feast, that it ought not to be con- 
fined to the pages of a periodical, however 
eminent. According to that gentleman, the 
xise of the knife is regarded in China as a 
barbarism which once prevailed among the 
customs of that country, but which, owing to 
the advancement of civilisation, had been' 
abandoned for the chopsticks.” The argu- 
ment upon which this change is affirmed to be 
an improvement is, that persons ought not to 
sit down to table to cut up carcasses, but to 
eat: the carving processes are therefore con- 
fined to the kitchen, and food is sent up to 
table fit for immediate use. An Englislmian’s 
mode of eating is supposed to resemble that 
of the savages of Formosa, and the food is 
presented to him in a condition fit only for 
men “ who are in a state of nature,” to whom 
civilisation and its conveniences and refine- 
ments are unknown. When native merchants 
at the five ports invite Europeans to a ban- 
quet, it is regarded as a matter of politeness 
to serve it up, as far as possible, according to 
the national customs of the guest; hence 
Chinese diet is never seen by Europeans, 
except as they look at coolies and servants 
eating their rice, perhaps mingled with 
vegetables, and seasoned; or as they see 
the beggars in the streets drinking their dog 
broth. The gentleman whom we are about 
to quote invited a European party to tbe 
“ Hotel of tlie Imperial Academician,” at 
Xingpo, to a dinner prepared in Chinese 
fashion. The following is Ms own account of 
the feast:— 

“The was more like a slice of a 

verandah than a room : its front was open to 
the narrow street. The table w’as laid with 
the preliminary trifles provocatives to the 
coming repast. There was a small square 
tower built up of slices from the breast of 
a goose, a tumulus of thin square pieces of 
tripe, hard-hoiled eggs of a dark speckled 
colour, which had been preserved in lime, and 
whose delicacy is supposed to be proportioned 
to their antiquity ; berries and other vegetable 
substances preserved in vinegar, a curious 
pile of some shell -fish, to me unknown, which 
had been taken from its shell and cut in thin 
slices, prawns in their natural, or rather in 
their artificial red state, ground nuts, ginger, 
and candied fruits. Everything "was excellent 
of its kind, and the unknown shell-fish par- 
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tioTiIarly good in flavour. TMe first disli was, | 
in accordance witfi all proper precedent, tlie 
birds’-nest soup. I believe some of tis were 
ratber surprised not to see the birds’ nests 
bobbing about in the bowl, and to detect no 
flavour of sticks or feathers or moss. What 
these birds’ nests are in their natural state I 
do not know, for I have no book on oxmitho- 
logy, and have never been birds’ -nesting in 
the Straits. Their existence at table is appa- 
rent in a thick mucilage at the surface of the 
soup. Below this you come to a white liquid 
and chickens’ flesh. It was objected .that 
this was a /(ic?e and tasteless delicacy. But 
remark that these two basins are only the 
suns of little systems. The same hands that 
brought them in scattered also an entoitrage 
of still smaller basins. These are sauces of 
every flavour and strength, fi’om crushed 
fresh chilies to simple soy. Watch the China- 
man : how cunningly he compounds. ^ But, 
sir, you do not mean to say that you ate 
this mucihage with your chopsticks?’ — ^No, 
madam, we scooped it with our saucers, and 
ate it with our porcelain spoons.’ 

The next course was expected with a very 
nervous excitement: it was a stew of sea- 
slugs. As I have seen them at Macao they 
are white, but as served at Ningpo they are 
green. I credit the ‘ Imperial Academician’s ’ 
as the orthodox dish. They are slippery, and 
very difficult to be handled by inexperienced 
chopsticks ; but they are most succulent and 
pleasant food, not at all unlike in flavour to 
the green fat of the turtle. During the dis- 
cussion of this dish our Chinese master of the 
ceremonies solemnly interposed. We were 
neglecting the rudiments of politeness. No 
one had yet offered to intrude one of these 
sleek and savoury delicacies, deeply rolled in 
sauce, into the mouth of his neighbour. 
Efforts were made to retrieve the barbarian 
honour, hut with no great success; for the 
slugs were- evasive, and the proffered mouth- 
ful was not always welcome. The next dish 
was sturgeon skull-cap — rare and gelatinous, 
but I think not so peculiar in its flavour as 
to excuse the death of several royal flsli. 
Tins dish being taken from its brazen, lamp- 
heated stand, was succeeded by a stew of 
shark fins and pork. The shark fins were 
boiled to so soft a consistency that they might 
have heen turbot fins. Next in order came a 
soup composed of balls of crab. I have 
tasted this better prepared at Macao. It 
assumes there the form of a very capital salad, 
made of crab and cooked vegetables. Mean- 
while the ministering boys flew and fluttered 
round the table, for ever filling the little wine 
glasses with hot wine from the metal pots. 
There were three lands : the strong samshu 


for very occasional ^ spike the medicated 
wine for those who, having once experienced 
its many flavours, chose to attempt it a second 
time ; and the ordinary wine, which is so like 
sherry negus, that any one who can drink 
that preparation may be very well satisfied 
with its Ohinese sutstitute. The Ohinaman 
had drunk with each of the comwes almost 
in English fashion, but in strict obedience to 
the Chinese rites, and ungallantly challenging 
the male part of the company first. 

The porcelain bowls in their courses, like 
the stars in their courses, continued in un- 
pausing succession. The next named was 
■ The Rice of tlie Genii,’ meaning, I suppose, 
the food of the genii, for there was no rice in 
the composition. It was a stew of plums and 
preserved fruits, whose sweets and acids were 
an agreeable counterpoise to the fish and meat 
dishes already taken. Then we had a dish of 
a boiled hairy vegetable, very like that stringy 
endive which they call in France ^ Barhe de 
Capuchmi' then stewed mushrooms from 
Manchuria. Then we relapsed into another 
series of fish and meat entrees^ wherein vege- 
tables of the vegetable -marrow species, and a 
root somewhat between a horse-radish and 
a turnip, were largely used. There was a 
bowl of ducks’ tongues, which are esteemed 
an exquisite Ohinese dainty. We were pick- 
ing these little morceaxix out with our chop- 
sticks (at which we had now become adepts, 
for the knack is easily acquired), when we were 
startled by a loud Chinese * This 

imprudent exclamation drew our attention to 
the open front of our apartment. The oppo- 
site house, distant perhaps across the street 
about eight feet from us, presented the spec- 
tacle of a small crowded playhouse seen from 
the stage: it was densely crowded with half- 
naked Chinamen. They were packed in a 
mass upon the gallery, and they were squatted 
upon the roof. I believe they had paid for 
their places. They had sat orderly and silent 
all this time to see the barbarians dining. 
We might have dropped the grass blinds, but 
it would have been ill-natured ; the Ohinese 
did us no harm, and the blinds would have 
kept out the air, so we went on eating, like 
Greenwich pensioners or Biuecoat boys, in 
I public. So we continued our attentions to 
the ducks’ tongues, and passed on to deers’ 
tendons—a royal dish. These deers’ tendons 
come, or ought to come, from Tartary. The 
emperors make presents of them to their 
favoured subjects. Yeh’s father at Canton 
recently received some from his sovereign, 
and gave a feast in honour of the present. 
These must have heen boiled for a week to 
bring them down to the state of softness in 
which they came up to us. Exhausted, or 
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ratlier repleted nature, coiild no more. When 
a stew of what the Ghinese call the ear shell -fish 
was placed upon the table, no one could carry 
his experiments further. An untouched dish 
is the signal for the close of the feast. The 
maUfe-d'liStel protested that he had twenty 
more courses of excellent rarity, but our 
Chinese master of the ceremonies was impe- 
rative, and so were we. Plain boiled rice, 
the rice of Szechuen, was brought round in 
little bowls, and of this we all ate plentifully. 
Confectionery and candied fruits, and acan- 
thus berries steeped in spirits, followed, and 
then tea. Xo uncooked fruit is allowed at a 
Chinese dinner. They have a proverb that 
fruit is feathers in the morning, silk at noon, 
and lead at night. I was assured by compe- 
tent authority that nothing had been placed 
upon the table which was not in the highest 
degree wholesome, nutritious, and light of 
digestion. We certainly so found it ; foi% 
adjourning to the house of one of the convives, 
we made an excellent supper that night. 

“ The master of the ceremonies now' looked 
round him with a swollen and satisfied air, 
and— -mtscfi mons; from his mouth came 
forth a loud sonorous noise, which a certain 
dramatist has not scrupled to bedeck with 
knighthood, and to christen Sir Toby. He, 
the Chinaman, seemed proud of his perform- 
ance. We sat nncomfortahle on our chairs, 
did not know which way to look, and some of 
us would have run away had there been any- 
where to run to. Some one who could speak 
his language gave him a hint which made 
him declare emphatically that it would he an 
insult to the founder of the feast if this testi- 
mony was not loudly given to the sufficiency 
of the entertainment and the pletion of the 
guests. It was with some difficulty that he 
was prevailed upon to turn over this chapter 
of the hook of rites. And thus ended our 
Chinese dinner. Before we entered our 
chairs we walked through the whole esta- 
blishment, saw the reservoirs for preserving 
all the curious creatures we had been eating, 
and examined all the processes of preparation, 
and the casseroles and ovens in which other 
dinners were then being prepared. Every- 
thing was as clean and as regular as in a 
first-rate European establishment. Of course 
I do not affirm that this dinner was to 
our tastes, but it was one to which educa- 
tion and habit might very reasonably incline 
a people. It was eminently light and digest- 
ible, and, like the Chinese themselves, veiy 
reasonable and defensible upon philosophic 
grounds, but somewhat monotonous, tedious, 
and insipid. We must recollect, however, 
higher classes in China never take 
a sedentary and 


dyspeptic class of feeders. It W’as unani- 
mously resolved that the bill of fare ouglit to 
be preserved, and the dinner described; for, 
although several travellers have given the 
forms and ceremonies of a Chinese state 
dinner, and have indulged in a general 
jocoseness at the strangeness of its materials, 
no one has ever yet taken the trouble to 
inform himself as to w’hat the dishes befox’e 
him really did contahi.'’ 

The amusements of the Chinese are more 
varied and more frequently enjoyed than 
might he supposed of a people having a 
reputation for gravity. Juggling, games 
of chance, archery, and wdiat appears to Eu- 
ropeans a puerile occupation, kite-flying, are 
the principle of these. The ingenuity dis- 
played in this diversion is surprising, the 
kites being in the form of birds, Ashes, rep- 
tiles, and monster insects, copied from nature 
as to form and colour with astonishing exact- 
ness. The higher the grade of life, the less 
given are the people to athletic exercises. 
Gentlemen in the very highest ranks are fond 
of archery. 

The literature and language of China have 
engaged the attention of Europeans. The 
French, Germans, Russians, and otlier conti- 
nental nations, although less interested by 
commerce and connexion than the English, 
have given it more consideration. The study 
may be said to have found encouragement in 
India only contemporaneously with the mis- 
sionary enterprise. The labours of Dr. Mor- 
rison, and the impulse given to religious 
efforts for China on the part of Christian 
persons in England, laid the foundation for 
our present acquaintance with the language 
and literature of that country. It is the 
custom to describe the language as monosyl- 
labic, but some recent writers maintain that 
it is less so than it has been represented to 
be. It is remarkable for the number of its 
characters, and the paucity of its vocal 
sounds. The characters of the language 
were originally pictures of ideas, hut their 
original simplicity has been forgotten in a 
great measure, as they became in course of 
time abbreviated or enlarged for eoiivenience 
sake. The want of an alphabet compels the 
use of cumbrous modes of expressing foreign 
wwds, very embarrassing to the European 
student of Chinese, and to the native scholars 
wdio hold foreign intercourse, or have to 
translate or interpret from any strange lan- 
guage into their own. The flgurative style 
both of speech and 'widting is far more exag- 
gerated and much less elegant than in the 
languages of western Asia. There is fre- 
quently a vulgar coarseness in the figures of 
speech used by Chinese scholars and gentle- 
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men repulsive to Europeans of any taste. 
Dr. Morrison, tlie missionary, thiis expressed 
Ms sense of tlie difficulty of tlie language 
both to natives and foreigners A child in 
China learns to speak its mother tongue as 
early as a child in England, but a Chinese 
boy does not learn to write it with the same 
ease. It is far more difficult for an English- 
man to learn to speak, read, and write Chinese 
than to make these attainments in any other 
language. An English boy, who knows the 
grammar of his own langxiage, and has a 
smattering of Latin, if he goes to French, 
Italian, Danish, or Portuguese, finds the 
letters the same, nearly with the same power, 
the method of writing them similar, the 
sound of words directing to the combination 
of the letters, and in every half a dozen words 
he find one which he knew before, with some 
slight modification ; but if he goes to Chinese 
he find no letters, nothing to communicate 
sounds, no similarity, the method radically 
different, and not one word like what he has 
known before, and when he knows the pro- 
nunciation of words and sentences the sound 
does not at all direct to the character which 
is the sign of the same idea.” 

The literature of the Chinese language is 
varied and extensive. Every department of 
literature known to Europeans has its corre- 
sponding branch in the language of China. 
Their mythology is ancient and peculiar. 
Their sacred writings are of the age of Con- 
fucius (five hundred years |)revioii8 to the 
Christian era), that sago himself being the 
chief of this class of authors. OonfuGius is 
the great prophet and teacher of the nation, 
and his maxims are laws. He is as much 
followed by the higher classes as Buddha by 
the middle ranks. Many of the maxims of 
Confucius are beautiful, but they are evi- ^ 
dently derived from the Jewish Scriptures, 
and are easily distinguishable from those of a 
Chinese origin. The great mass of the pre- 
cepts of the followers and expositors of Con- 
fucius, as well as of the philosopher himself, 
are such as a shrewd worldly wisdom would 
suggest, and have no higher motive than 
convenience, personal advantage, or the love 
of fame. 

Education is encouraged by the state, and 
approved of by the people. The character 
of the education given is such as to increase 
the national egotism, to teach the people at 
large to despise women and foreigners, and 
to train those xip in the philosophy of Con- 
fucius who aspire to serve the empire in 
political situations. 

The government is a pure despotism. There 
is no aristocracy but that of learning. Wealth 
has its influence ; but as all that a man is and 


has belong to the emperoiv it is hot always 
judicious to allow his wealth to be known. 
The eldest son has a double portion of the 
family property. The mandarins are the 
chief officers of state, and none can attain to 
this degree until after various and severe 
examinations in the learning of their nation. 
The emperor assumes numerous titles full of 
the most absurd pretension, and in a certain 
degree demands from his people religious 
worship. Foreigners are despised and hated, 
intercourse with them being reluctantly con- 
ceded. 

The origin of the Chinese is lost in the 
remotest antiqxnty. Some of the books of 
the Hindoos represeiit them as of Indian 
origin; their own records, with more pro- 
bability, assign to a region in the north- 
west of the empire theiiv primitive home. 
Possibly the Hindoo race may have sprung 
from a tribe or family in the same moun- 
tainous region, whose abode and physical 
peculiarities produced all their divergent 
characteristics. The Chinese mixed with 
other races — Malays, and probably races 
which have long since ceased to have a dis- 
tinctive existence, so that in the long course 
of ages they have assumed their present type 
of humanity. Some writers represent them 
as descendants of a pre -Adamite race. Those 
who take this view of course dispute the 
interpretation of the Scripture narrative, if 
not the narrative itself, —that Adam and Eve 
were the primeval pair. Notwithstanding 
the learned and ingenious torture to which 
the passage has been subjected by cri tics 
and ethnologists, such a view is opposed 
to the plain import of the Scripture decla- 
ration — God hath made of one blood all 
the nations of men.” 

Having described the general character 
and condition of China proper, the features 
of the country, its productions, people, their 
customs, character, religion, language, litera- 
ture, and government, it only remains to com- 
plete the description of China proper by some 
notice of its capital and chief cities. 

Pekin is the great metropolis of the empire, 
the seat of government, and the centre of 
the imperial throne.” It is situated in a vast 
alluvial plain, rich in soil, and teeming with 
cultivated productions, and from it as a centre 
radiates a great system of river and canal 
communication, which connects it with the 
most fertile parts of China proper, and the 
great nuclei of population. The country 
around Pekin has an agriculture superior to 
that of any other part of China, although the 
city stands on a sandy and arid soil. It is 
divided into two parts — the northern and 
southern; the former, which is the Tartar city, 
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is in tlie form of a parallelogram, the sides 
of wMcli face the four cardinal points. Its 
area is about twelve square miles.’^ The 
walls are thirty feet high, twenty -five feet in 
breadth at the liase, and twelve feet in breadth 
at the top, the inclination being on the inner 
side. Near the gates, of wdiich there are 
seven, the walls are faced with marble and 
granite, in other places with large bricks 
cased in a mortar of lime and clay, which 
is as hard as the hardest stone, f The im- 
posing appearance of the exterior is not sus- 
tained by a corresponding grandeur within. 
The city is mean in the appearance of its 
private houses, streets, and public buildings. 
The priiicipai streets are well laid out as to 
shape and width, but they are unpaved and 
filthy, and are generally filled with stench, 
emitted by great earthen pans of ordure, 
collected for manure. 

The business streets receive a certain pic- 
turesque appearance from the diversity of 
signboards, ornamented with inscriptions, 
painted representations, ribbons, long strips 
of many-coloured paper, and frequently broad 
flags. The great concourse of persons pass- 
ing along the thoroughfares or dealing in the 
shops also attract the stranger’s attention, and 
present a lively scene. Sometimes the crowds 
cover the whole area of the street, and are 
often suddenly dispersed to the right and 
left by long processions of mandarins, attended 
by men carrying’ umbrellas, painted lanterns, 
and various insignia of office; also by funeral 
processions, the women advancing in front, 
uttering loud and j)iercing cries. Marriage 
trains are among the compact lines of persons 
which seek a passage, always civilly yielded ; 
these are accompanied by drums and other 
loud instruments of music. Dromedaries, 
wdth coal from Tartary, sedan chairs, provi- 
sion carts, jugglers, itinerant musicians, ped- 
lars, and quacks, passing to and fro, form a 
motley scene. The streets are occnpied be- 
yond the lines of shops by ranges of stalls, and 
a Babel of strange sounds reigns along those 
rows, as the chapmen endeavour to commend 
their goods, and the purchasers question their 
worth or quality. 

The street performances of tumblers, jug- 
glers, and mountebanks, are well rewarded ; 
and tbe stolid Chinese, as w-e are accustomed 
to deem them, may be seen enjoying mirth 
and laughter in their most boisterous forms. 
One might suppose that the worship of 
Momus was the chief occupation among all 
the dill of sounds and changing scenes pass- 
ing around. 

The northern division of Pekin contains 
three enclosures, one within another, and 
* The Rev. Thomas Phillips. f Barrow. 


each surrounded by a wull. The first con- 
tains the imperial palace and household ; the 
second was originally intended for the public 
officers, and the residence of the great officers 
of state, but, in addition, merchants have 
taken ujj their abodes, and transact their 
husiness there ; the third enclosure is for the 
citizens general^. The first, or inmost en- 
closure, is the most architectural and impos- 
ing; it is called the Forbidden City.” 

The opinions of the Chinese, in the re- 
moter provinces, concerning their capital is 
absurd, investing it with an exaggerated 
grandeur, ludicrous to those who have seen 
it. They believe that its palaces are marble, 
the columns of silver, the throne, and all the 
insignia of royalty, of gold, and sparkling 
with the costliest gems. 

The southern portion of Pekin is less 
strictly guarded than the northern, but is 
very populous. The wffiole is surrounded 
by a wall, tbe circumference within which is 
twenty-five miles. The suburbs are very 
extensive, and also very populous, containing 
streets, in wdiich are large shops witli fronts 
expensively carved and gilt. Mr. Barrow 
gives some account of the architectural pre- 
tensions of Pekin, which differ too little from 
those of the country generally to deserve 
further notice. Its population is estimated at 
two millions, hut the jealous policy of the 
government has precluded the possibility of 
obtaining accurate information concerning it. 

China, so long closed against the residence 
of Europeans, except the mission of the 
Jesuits, was partially opened in 1842, being 
the result of the successful military operations 
of Sir Hugh (now Lord) Gough, and by the 
diplomatic negotiations of Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger. According to the treaty then effected, 
five ports were to he opened to universal 
commerce, and every facility was to be af- 
forded to the residence in those places of 
strangers who came for tbe purposes of trade. 
The ports to be opened were Canton, Amoy, 
Foo-choo-foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai. Before 
giving a description of these cities, it is 
desireable to place the ; terms of the treaty 
before the reader, so far as is necessary to 
enable him to understand the present position 
of Englishmen in China, their rights, and the 
causes of the complaints which have once 
more rendered an appeal to arms necessary. 

August 12, 1842. — Meetings were held by officers of 
the two powers, in which qjreimimaries were arranged. 
A genuine statement of facts was sent to the emperor, 
the demands of the British made known to him, and per- 
mission granted to the commissioners to conclude a treaty 
in accordance with them. 

August 20. — The first interview took place between 
the plenipotentiaries on board the Cornwallis — a visit of 
ceremony only. 
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August 24.— The visit was returned on shore by Sir 
Henry Pottinger, Sir Hugh Gough, and Sir William 
Parker. 

Aiigmt high plenipotentiaries held a meeting 

on shore for the purpose of consulting the terms of the 
.treaty. 

August 29.— A treaty of peace was signed before 
Nankin, on board the by Sir Henry Pottinger 

on the part of Great Britain, and by Ke-ying, Elepoo, 
and Nen-Kien, on the part of the Emperor of China. 
The most important provisions of the treaty, as stated by 
Sir Henry Pottinger, are as follows : — 

1. Lasting peace and friendship between the two 
empires. 

2. China to pay twenty- one million dollars in the 
course of the present and three succeeding years. 

3. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai to be thrown open to British merchants; 
consnlar officers to be appointed to reside at them ; and 
regtdar and just tariifs of import and export, as well as 
inland transit duties, to ho established and published. 

4. The island of Hong- Kong to be ceded in perpetuity 
to her Britannic majesty, her heirs and successors. 

5. All subjects of her Britannic majesty, whether 
natives of Europe or India, who may be confined in 
any part of the Chinese empire, to be unconditionally 
released. 

6. An act of full and entire amnesty to be published 
by the emperor, under his imperial sign-manual and 
seal, to all Chinese subjects, on account of their having 
held service under the British govenimeut or its officers. 

7. Correspondence to be conducted on terms of perfect 
, equality between the officers of both governments. 

8. On the emperor’s assent being received to this 
treaty, and the payment of the first six million dollars, 
her Britannic majesty’s forces to retire from Nankin and 
the Grand Canal, and the military posts at Chinhai to he 
also withdrawn; but the islands of Chusan and Eu-Iang- 
su are to be held until the money payments and the 
arrangements for opening the ports he completed. 

September 8. — The emperor signMes his assent to the 
conditions of the treaty, 

December 31, — The Great Seal of England is affixed to 
the treaty. 

Julg 22, 1843. — A proclamation issued by Sir Henry 
Bottinger, signifying that the ratifications of the treaty of 
Nankin have been exchanged under the signs-manual and 
seals of her majesty the Queen of Great Britain and his 
majesty the Emperor of China ; and that a commercial 
treaty has been concluded : the trade according to the 
new system to commence at Canton on the 27th of July; 
the four remaining ports to he opened as soon as the 
imperial edict to that effect has been received. 

This edict was afterwards issued, the ports 
were opened, and consuls appointed. At 
Canton, however, it was pretended by the 
representative of his imperial majesty that 
the treaty could not bo carried into effect, 
in consequence of the turbulent character of 
the people of that city, and the old restric- 
tions were enforced with little mitigation. 
The British authorities, meekly adopting what 
they considered a conciliatory policy^ allowed 
this infraction of the treaty, forgetting that 
orientals never appreciate concessions made 
from such motives, but look upon them as 
proofs of the intellectual imbecility of those 
who make them, or as signs of their political 
weakness, or evidences that they are ashamed 


of their own cause and principles, and doubt 
its justice. The Cantonese thus reasoned: 
they supposed that, after having made the 
experiment of war upon the empire, the Eng- 
lish believed it to be invincible ; that the 
liberty of commerce granted by the emperor 
arose from his great clemency, and somewhat 
from his contempt of the barbarians, whose 
power he had tested, and proved to be 'fas 
the willow before the monsoon that the 
English dare not enforce the treaty at Can- 
ton, the citizens of which would prove their 
loyalty to the too clement emperor, and 
teach an important lesson to the barbarians, 
by refusing them ingress to their city. The 
English authorities had the extraordinai’y 
infatuation to submit to this, and with the 
approval of the country generally. The 
Peel party, the peace party, the free -trade 
party, and many enlightened and Inimane 
English citizens, upheld the government in 
overlooking the breach of treaty, and, for 
the sake of peace and humanity, endeavour- 
ing to conduct their commerce at Canton 
under the restrictions wdiich the violaters 
of the treaty imposed. The result was 
outrages and wu'ongs upon English and other 
foreign citizens, and at last an appeal to arms 
in 1857. A peremptory demand for the 
faithful execution of the treaty the moment 
any hesitation was evinced to comply with it 
would have spared the shedding of much 
blood and the loss of much property, as well 
as have secured years ago a fair, if not 
friendly feeling, with the Cantonese, who 
continued to cherish hatred and contempt 
to strangers, under the inflated ideas of their 
importance and power, which the submission 
of the English conduced to foster. , The 
native merchants of Canton, and the viceroys 
of the emperor, exasperated the native pre- 
judices for their owm venal purposes. There 
was a supplementary treaty to that of Nan- 
kin, which has been felt very injuriously by 
the British traders at ail tlie ports. 

Extracts from the Sujpplementarg Treafg, Oct. 8, 1842. 

Aet. IY. — After the five ports of Canton, Eoo-choo- 
foo, Amoy, Ningpo, and Shanghai, shah be thrown open, 
English merebants shall be allowed to trade only at those 
five ports. Neither shall they repair to any other ports 
or places, nor will the Chinese people at any other ports 
or places be permitted to trade with them. If English 
merchant-vessels shall, in contravention of this agreement, 
and of a proclamation to the same purport to be issued by 
the British plenipotentiary, repair to any other ports or 
places, the Chinese government officers shall be at liberty 
to seize and confiscate both vessels and cargoes ; and 
should Chinese people be discovered claudestinely dealing 
with English merchants at any other ports or places, they 
shall be punished by the Chinese government in such 
manner as the law may direct. 

Aet.TL— I t is agreed that English merchants and 
others residing at or resorting to the five ports to he 
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opened, shall not go into the surronnaing comatry beyond 
short distances to be named by the local authorities in 
concert with the British consul, and on no pretence for 
purposes of trahic. Seamen and persons belonging to the 
ships shall only be allowed to land under authority and 
rules, which will he fixed by the consul in communication 
with the local officers; and should any persons whatever 
infringe the stipulations of this article, and wander away 
into the country, they shall he seized and handed over to 
the British consid for suitable punishment. 

The interpretation of the danse limiting 
the distance to which British subjects may go 
into the country, has been a source of pei- 
petual dispute, and the lives of Englishmen 
have been repeatedly sacrificed, when^ they 
were, as they supposed, enjoying such liberty 
in the country as the treaty allowed. At 
all the ports except Canton the severity of the 
imperial restrictions have been relaxed, and 
some adventurous Englishmen have penetrated 
far into the interior. 

Canton is situated in a plain, which is well 
cultivated; there are undulated landscapes^ at 
no great distance, and a bold line of hills 
towards the north-east. The city is divided 
into two portions — north and south; the for- 
mer is called the old city, the latter the new. 
The northern is the Tar tar town, and Is three 
times as large, and nearly three times as 
populous, as the Chinese town. The new 
city ” is enclosed by walls, which are carried 
down to the river. The suburbs greatly 
exceed the city in extent, and are very popu- 
lous. The population of the town and ^ its 
environs is generally compiited at one inillion. 

There are few places more repulsive to a 
European. The streets are narrow lanes, 
reeking with abominable odours, and filled 
with a filthy, riotous, and arrogant population, 
Xew China Street, Curiosity Street, and some 
others near the foreign residences, afibrd 
innumerable vistas of long narrow lanes, such 
as no Eiu'opean imagination could con- 
ceive. The confusion and crowding of so 
vast a population in such thoroughfares must 
occasion great inconvenience, especially as 
any large object, such as a load protruding 
far from the head or shoulders of a coolie, or 
a mandarin carried in his chair upon the 
shoulders of four men, necessarily fills a large 
portion of the space. The people bear these 
inconveniences with good humour, and. acci- 
dents seldom occur. Fires are, however, very 
frequent, and terrible destruction is created 
by them. The style of the houses is inferior, 
hut there are good taverns and hotels, to 
which the merchants resort whose families 
are at a distance ; and when these buildings 
are lighted up gaily at night, they present a 
cheerful and sometimes almost brilliant spec- 
tacle. Canton has one hundred and twenty- 
seven temples, pagodas, and joss-houses. 
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The situation of the town on the Canton 
River gives it great commercial advantages, 
which are increased by the character and 
resources of the country beyond it. The 
sinuosities and intricacies of the river’s ap- 
proach are most troublesome to mariners, 
and, were the Chinese more skilled in the art 
of war, would furnish great advantage against 
a maritime enemy attempting Canton. In 
the vicinity of the city itself the river w^ashes 
into the land in inniimerable creeks. A large 
number of the inhabitants reside in boats 
upon the water: this river population has 
been computed variously from one to two 
hundred thousand— tlie latter is probably the 
more correct computation. The boats are 
somewhat ark-shaped, and might, at a little 
distance, be mistaken for wooden houses built 
along the low banks of the stream. Their 
occupants live in much harmony, taking good 
humour edly and patiently the accidents which 
must sometimea, hut do not often, occur 
to their floating tenements. When, on the 
19th of Hecemher, 1857, the British and 
French squadrons anchored off the city, the 
terror of these river-residents was great; and 
the sight afforded by so vast a population 
moving away upon the water was extraordi- ■ 
nary and impressive. The allies, in their 
clemency, allowed this movement; and those 
who on shore resided in wooden and portable 
dwellings, took them down with great rapidity, 
and removed them out of the range of the 
guns. The river here divides Canton from 
Honan, situated on the opposite side. The 
channel is not three hundred yards wide, and 
it appears much narrower when covered by 
the mass of boats already described. The 
mandarin passage -boats, with high poops 
elaborately carved, and the flower-boats 
painted gaily, and hung within with lustres 
and lanterns,'^ give an air of the picturesque 
to what otherwise would be sombre and 
moiiotonous. The cargo-boats which ply in 
their trade, and which, unlike the hut -boats 
which are dwellings, are constantly moving 
about, and give a maritime aspect to the 
river, which relieves the sameness created by 
the long, dull lines of the motionless habita- 
tions of those whose home is on the water. 
The gentleman who corresponded with the 
Ymes during the hostile operations at the 
close of 1857, describing the appearance of 
the river and city at the moment, when the 
latter was cleared of the fugitive boats, has 
afforded a more distinct idea of the place and 
its aspect viewed from on board ship, than 
any other writer who has imparted his 
impressions of Canton; — ** And now the 
channel is clear. We have an uninterrupted 
view along it. It is not nearly so wide as 
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the Thames at Wapping, and moreover there 
are no bridges to in terrnpt the line of sight; 
bht the bmidings on each side are much of 
the same character as those at Wapping and 
Roth erhi the— the warehouses of Honan on 
the right, the low buildings of Canton on the 
left, About half-a-mile up there is a wide 
interval, covered only with heaps of building 
rubbish, but having no structure standing but 
a newly-built Chinese gateway — a sort of 
triumphal arch, whereon is writ, in Chinese 
characters, ^ The site of Hog Lane.’ Beyond 
this interval, as large or larger than the 
Temple Gardens — an interval which will be 
readily recognised as the location of the 
destroyed factories — there are ruins. High, 
square. Brick -built pillars start up from the 
delris of their fallen roofs : these are the 
remains of the hongs and warehouses, bat- 
tered or buried during the retaliatory attack 
of the British fleet. A little further on, 
wdiere the stream slightly widens, there is an 
islet in mid -channel : it is covered with the 
wreck of masonry ; stones and brickwork are 
lying about in shapeless masses ; but nine 
trees, which have survived the deed of vio- 
lence these ruins tell of, rise in the interstices, 
and shake their leaves and offer shade. This 
islet shuts in the view and closes the vist^; 
it is the site of the Butch Folly Fort.” 

Probably no large city, at all events out of 
China, ever possessed so little architectural 
attractions. The northern portion, where 
the residence of the viceroy and the public 
offices are situated, is much pleasanter than 
the southern, for it contains large gardens 
belonging to state functionaries; but with 
the exception of certain elevated spots, occur 
pied by forts, the whole aspect of the city, 
from whatever point it is viewed, is dreary 
and monotonous. 

The country on the banks of the Canton 
River has seldom been admired, but the 
%yriter last quoted expresses an animated 
admiration of it. When he visited it last 
Hovenaber, the second rice crop was being 
gathered, the patches of sugar-cane looked 
green and reedy, and the bananas still clus- 
tered upon the trees; the climate at that 
season is not severe, and the landscape wears 
a pleasing aspect. The country is a rich 
alluvial vale, dotted and intersected with 
granite hills. 

Shanghai is the capital of a department 
called Sung-keang-foo. It is surrounded by 
a wall three miles in circumference, which is 
entered by six gates. A canal, twenty feet 
in width, surrounds this wall, from which 
others branch through the city. The town is 
also surrounded and intersected either by rivers 
or canals; and the whole country, for many 
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miles, is cut through by dykes, ditches, and 
drains, which irrigate the soil and drain it, as 
may be required. A considerable section of 
the towm near to the western gate is occupied 
by gardens. There is a good line of river 
frontage, extending half a mile, suitable for 
commercial convenience. On the north-east 
suburbs land has been set apart for foreign 
residents. The site of the city is excellent 
for trade: it is generally regarded as salu- 
brious. The climate, for a considerable portion 
of the year, is agreeable to Europeans ; hut in 
the height of summer the glass lises to 
100®, while in the depth of winter it falls 
to 24®. The population is about one-fifth 
that of Canton, and one-tenth that of Pekin. 
Shanghai is geographically situated 33® 24' 
north latitude, 121® 32' east longitude, on 
the banks of the Woosung River, at the point 
of its confluence with the Wangpoo, and is dis- 
tant about twelve miles from the confluence 
of the Yang -tse. The following picturesque 
description of the approach to the city is 
given by the gentleman who has been before 
quoted as the most recent traveller in China 
whose accounts have been given to the public 
At a distance of three miles, in the grey 
twilight, Shanghai looks like a distant view 
of Woolwich. The tall spars oi Pigue 
frigate, the English and American steamers 
of war, and a fleet of merchant vessels, give 
an air of life and bustle to the waters of this 
noble tributary to the Yang-tse -Xiang. 
Higher up, where a turn in the river gives 
an inland appearance, we see a multitudinous 
mass of junk masts, just as from Greenwich 
and Woolwich we see the spars of the ships 
that crowd our docks. All tells of a large 
commerce requiring a strong protection. In 
this indistinct light the * hongs ’ of the Euro- 
pean settlement loom like the ship slips at 
Deptford or Woolwich. It is only upon a 
near appi'oach that they resolve themselves 
into fine finished buildings, some columned 
like Grecian temples, some square and mas- 
sive like Italian palaces, but all declaratory 
that the res arigusta domi is a woe unknown 
to Englishmen in China. 

** The English settlement at Shanghai is 
situate upon a bend of this river Wangpoo : 
its boundaries are its fortifications. On one 
side the Soo-choo River, which comes down 
from the great city Soo-choo (the Birmingham 
of China), and falls into the Wangpoo, forms 
its limits. On the other side, the Yang- 
kang-pang canal shuts it from the settlement 
allotted to the French. This French allot- 
ment extends up to the walls of the Chinese 
city of Shanghai. The frontage upon the 
Wangpoo, between the Soo-choo River and the 
canal, is nearly a mile in length, and the set- 
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tlement extends backwards about balf a mile. 
This space is divided into squares by six 
roads at right angles with the river, and 
three parallel to it, and in these squares are 
the residences and godowns of the commercial 
houses, each in its surrounding plot of ^orna- 
mented ground. In the rear of all is the 
Shanghai racecourse.” . . 

The commercial importance of Shanghai is 
very great. In 1856, the number of Briti^ 
ships which unloaded at the quays was ^9, 
their united burthen being 92,948 tons. The 
imports of Shanghai which, during the same 
year, passed through the custom-house from 
all parts, were of the value of £3,010,511 : 
this T-vas irrespective of the grand import 
from British India of opium to the value of 
£4,634,305. The tea exported to Europe, 
America, and Australia, the silk exported 
chiefly to Europe, and a few other commodi- 
ties also sent abroad, reached the enormous 
value of £11,932,806. Of course the dif- 
ference was received by China in the pre- 
cious metals, chiefly silver;- this was one of 
the causes of that great drain of silver from 
Europe and America, which has affected the 
monetary and commercial world, and w^hich, 
for a time, appeared to be a puzzle to finan- 
ciers and capitalists. During the year 1857 
there was a great increase in the imports, but 
a still greater in the exports, requiring a 
larger payment in the precious metals to 
adjust the balance. The returns have not 
yet reached Europe by which these^ state- 
ments can be proved, but persons intimately 
acquainted with the commerce of the port 
affirm that the proportion of exports to 
imports during 1857 will require nearly 
double the anaount of silver to be paid at 
Shanghai. This prosperity is the result ^of 
the industry of the people and the enterprise 
of foreigners, chiefly English and Americans, 
while the signs of bad government prevail all 
through that part of the interior, of which 
Shanghai is the natural outlet. Offlcial pecula- 
tion, and the grinding oppressions which have 
created a great rebellion, have worried and 
distressed the country, and left it without 
roads; while its wonderful water-lines have 
been permitted to fall into decay over a con- 
siderable area of country where these are 
essential to the public weal. 

There is a mail between Shanghai and 
Hong-Kong, carried by five steamers of tw-o 
hundred and ninety horse -power. It is 
alleged that cargoes of opium produce the 
chief profit realised: there are generally six 
British receiving ships in the river, to wdiich 
the Chinese repair for the article. The cen- 
tre of the great commerce of Shanghai is 
the foreign settlement already referred to, 
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and which merits a more particular descrip- 
tion. The buildings are very large, well 
built two stories in height, with upper veran- 
dahs', and lower ones of a different form. 
The' gai'den-ground is laid out with firs, 
shrubs, and flowers. The tea and silk ware- 
houses are generally about one hundred and 
thirty feet in length, by forty in width : ^ most 
of them are built of brick, but some of Ningpo 
granite. The merchants of Shanghai have 
the reputation of living in great luxury. 

The most interesting ohjects in the Chinese 
city are the English Missionary Church, and 
an American lecture -room. The joss-house 
is an object of curiosity to strangers : in the 
centre of an extensive hall is a large cup, 
with the names of those who contributed to 
place it there inscribed upon it. The exte- 
rior and entrance are covered with figures of 
Buddha and saints curiously carved ; also of 
dragons, and strange creatures ol Chinese 
imagination. The interior is highly deco- 
rated, and large gilt statues of Buddha 
abound. A^arious emblematical ^figures, to 
which the vulgar render worship, are also 
placed there. 

A visit to a Shanghai court of justice in 
1856 by an American ^ is thus narrated : — 
Again we started for the court of justice, 
and this w^as a memorable half hour in my 
tour. It w^as a clean, dignified room, with a 
mandarin, whose whole mien bore uninistake- 
able marks of authority, sitting on the seat oi 
the judge, with policemen, assistants, officials, 
and clerks, on every side ; the prisoiiers, iv ith 
chains about their legs, and arms hid behind 
them, were w^aiting their trial and the decision 
of the judge. One man -was up in the cri- 
minal box; hut the system of examination 
w^as too cruel for me to continue long in the 
room. First the guard struck him fiercely 
over the mouth with a bamhoo official stall, 
the poor wretch shrieking with pain ; the 
other prisoners all the while remaining stolid 
and indifferent spectators, not knowing who 
was to come next. Afterwards another kind 
of torture was resorted to, the guard making 
the criminal kneel down with his hands above 
his head in a position which extorted yells oi 
agony, the judge and the officials all showing 
the utmost indiflerence. A little further on 

there were two criminals with huge holts 
about their ankles, and the hanga (a large 
square piece of plank) hung round their 
neck. The whole trial seemed a farce — -a 
mixture of brutal cruelty with refined bar- 
barisin. From the court we went to the 
bastinado, or jail, and saw scores of prisoners 
above and below : all the cells were crowded, 
and the clanking of chains and hoarse growls 
* George ijfaEcis Train, Esc]^., Bobtoii, Mastjaciiusjife. 
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of tlie prisoners spolse another phase of Chi- 
nese life.” Mr. Train also visited the hospital, 
which he declares to he equal to those of the 
United States in care, cleanliness, and com- 
fdrt.' "■ / ' 

On a former page reference was made to 
the existence of foundling hospitals in China. 
That at Shanghai was visited by the gentle- 
man last quoted, and his account of it affords 
a most striking exhibition of Chinese manners. 
Having described the mode of depositing the 
baby, similar to that already given, he ob- 
serves:— ‘‘As we entered, the nurses, each 
with a child in her arms, started off in ail 
directions, apparently frightened at the ap- 
pearance of the faib-^quais (foreign devils). 
It was some time before they would come 
out of their rooms, and then they stared at 
us with unfeigned surprise. I should have 
taken up one of the Lilliputian Celestials, but 
I was cautioned against it— for, if no con- 
tagious disease be caught, you are sure to get 
vermin on your dress. We wandered about 
the large apartments from room to room, all 
of which had one or two occupants, and some 
were filled with older children, in baby- 
jumpers of strikingly original make, the 
nurses all appearing, after a moment of 
fright, to gaze upon the strange sight of 
features, manners, and dress. Is it possible, 
said I, that all the charitable institutions of 
the European and Anglo-Saxon race are 
observed in such detail in Asiatic China ! ” 

Among the modern enterprises of Shanghai 
is a large market, which an American was 
erecting at a recent period, and which, pos- 
sibly, by this time has been brought to a 
completion. 

The city of Poo-choo-foo (called also Hoh- 
choo) is situated in 26^ 7^ north latitude, and 
in 119° 15' east longitude. This is a very 
large town — -one of the largest in China. The 
circumscribing wall is eight and a half miles 
in extent. It is the capital of the province 
of Po-kien. The population is computed at 
more than half a million. The country around 
forms a circular basin, with a diameter of 
twenty miles. The usual uniformity and 
monotony of a Chinese city is to be found in 
this, but there are various relieving circum- 
stances. Trees are planted at various places, 
which, not witbstanding their pent-up situa- 
tion, display their verdure and refresh the 
eye. At the northern extremity a hill rises 
abruptly, and is crowned by a watch-tower, 
which can be seen from the whole city and 
the country around for some distance. On 
the south-east another hill rises five hundred 
feet, its sides ornamented with temples and 
the better description of dwellings. Between 
these two hills in the southern section of the 


city there are two rather striking pagodas. 
The residences of the great mandarins are 
indicated by tall decorated poles or by painted 
walls. The city walls are devious, strangely 
coloured, and hear conspicuous buildings, 
meant for watch-towers. The writer last 
quoted describes his visit, which was made at 
night, under the guidance of Chinese boat- 
men ; and represents himself as taken through 
lanes dismal in the lantern’s shade, up dirty, 
ragged, stone-fenced streets, down under 
deeper arches than before, only to go up 
again stone steps almost perpendicular to an 
immense height. 

It was not until 1853 that Poo-choo-foo 
assumed importance in the eyes of the foreign 
merchants : the distiirhances at Canton arid 
the rebellion at Shanghai brought it into 
notice. American enterprise has the credit 
of having first turned the port to advantage, 
but the first vessel which left it freighted 
with Chinese produce w-as Dutch. 

The streets are narrow, intricate, and un - 
sightly, as is the case wnth all Chinese towns ; 
probably they are narrower in Poo-choo-foo 
than in any other great city of China. Narrow 
as the streets are, they are made more so b}^ 
the encroachments of the vendors of various 
commodities, who occupy the side-^ways, so 
as to leave in the centre scarcely any room 
for a chair to be carried througb. 

The most conspicuous buildings are the 
treasury department, and the houses of the 
various officials. There are two temples of 
some note — one dedicated to ‘‘the god of 
war,” and one to “ the goddess of mercy.” 
The viceregal palace, the college, and jail, 
are all -worthy of some consid eration, but 
their exterior is not remarkable, except for 
the curious decorations, which show the Chi- 
nese desire of display. An intelligent tra- 
veller wdio passed through the streets of the 
city declares that the people’s industry sur- 
passed anything witnessed by him anywhere, 
although he had visited every portion of the 
globe. So intent w-ere many of the mechanics 
upon their business, that although a European 
carried in a chair through their streets was a 
rare sight, and great crowds followed that 
in which our observer was seated, yet these 
workmen never raised their eyes from their 
occupations. This traveller considered the 
Ningpo temple the best piece of architecture 
at Pouchow; it has numerous apartments, 
and galleries oddly stuccoed, or carved, or 
painted. There are twm enormous columns 
of granite, its chief exterior ornament, and 
these are covered with designs the most 
peculiar. These specimens of Chinese archi- 
tectural taste cost “two almas” — ten thou- 
sand dollars, which, considering the cheap- 
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ness of material and labour in China, ■would 
oqual £4000 in England, and probably more. 

The sculpture on these columns is tastetmly 
executed in some instances, but the ohiet 
effect is produced by the origmahty and 

oddity of the designs. . 

The bridge of Waw-show is one of the 
curiosities of the city; it is .f 
structure. The first part of it, from the 
south side to the island of Ohang-chow, con- 
sists of nine stone arches; it is three hundred 
and thirty feet long by twelve wide ; from the 
island tfie bridge is continued ^ 
suburb, a distance of thirteen hundred feet 
“The upper bridge, on the western s^e, is 
eleven thousand feet in length.^ The whole 
of the lines of bridges are occupied -with street 
vendors, retailing pancakes, bamboos and 
innumerable oddities of food, apparel, and 
utensils, the use of which could not be recog- 
nised by a European. The result of this 
shopkeeping on the bridge thorougMa,re3 is 
to narrow still more their original inade- 
quate dimensions, and thereby impede the 

traffic. “ Twice,” wrote a traveUer, who 
recorded his experience of the 'bridge of 
Waw-show, “ my chair was near going over, 
and once I was held bodily over the tumbling 
waters below for more than a minute, so as to 
let an immense cortege with a Ohinese man- 
darin go by. This bridge is old but strong 
as petrified rock; and how the architect 
raised the immense stones to their resting- 
place with the simple machinery of China x 
am at a loss to understand.” The same writer 
records the experience of another day in the 
streets of this city in the following interesting 
record:— “While passing along one of the 
widest streets we suddenly saw a great com- 
motion among the citizens, and a most abrupt 
dropping’ of my chair c^me immediately alter ; 
then appeared bands of Ohinese music; then 
officers of state, on little long-haired, dirt} 
white ponies, with pikes and shields, followed 
by a company of infantry, one upon another, 
in splendid confusion ; and just at this moment 
my coolie got another crack oyer the head 
with a bamboo for beipg too anxious to view 
a pompous mandarin ; others came pouring 
— musicians and guards — -and soon^ some 
•well-dressed chair -bearers ; and then it was 
that I discovered the cause of this immense 
assemblage, and why I had been so grossly 
insulted bv having my chair thrown into the 
mud — for I was just then in the presence of 
his most royal and noble exelleucy the Tartar 
general of the province and country ronnd 
about. More of his attaches followed, and 
everything was again i^uiet. On mentioning 
this circumstance on my return to the British 
consul, he said it was most unusual to meet 


the great officer away from his palace, ffiut 
that his want of courtesy only tends to show 
the still hostile feeling which the mandarins, 
not immediately interested, have _agamst 
foreigners. I also have been told that the 
prefect has sent two or three most insulting 

notes to her majesty’s representative, baye 
that unceremonious reception, we met vwth 
no hard treatment from the dense crowd that 
followed us through the palace-yard where 
we were obliged to leave oiir^cbairs, tbronga 
Curiosity Street, oue of tbe wiclest iu tbe city. 
The Tartar general was completely wrapped 
in furs, and, as he was paraded past, looked 
down upon us with the greatest possible 
contempt. We examined in Curiosity Street 
the whole assortment of bronze and stone 
ornaments, and saw many beautiful specimens 
of ivory-carving, wood-work, and tortoise- 
shell all which show patience, plodding, ana 
ingenuity, remarkable, for each specimen is 
made with the simplest machinery. My 
companion made some purchases of bronze, 
hut I was more amused with some lacquered 
ware that was on exhibition in one of the 
shops, and purchased eighty dollars’^ worth ot 
little boxes (exquisitely ornamented, entirely 
made of lacquer), and a beautiful ladys 
dressing-case, with more compartments than 
cells in a honeycomb. These presents for 
home are most valuable, because so rare; 
only one individual in the empire iKissepes 
the secret, and Foucbow is tbe only place 
where they can be bought, hence the enory 
mons prices which are charged, for all that 
he manufactures that are not sold to foreigners 
are taken to the imperial palace at Fekm, 
which accounts for the independence of the 
artist — no rival in his Japanese skill, and an 
emperor and empress for patrons ! Save in 
that wonderful ware, I think that the much- 
celebrated Curiosity Street of Foucbow is 
over-rated. One day soon disappeared in 
searching about that old city, which numbers 
some six hundred thousand souls, and, if the 
suburbs are also included, possibly a million. 
But, from my description of wbat I saw in 
Sbangbai, you may judge of my experience 
to-day. My time did not admit of my going 
over tbe grounds of tbe old British consulate, 
formerly a monastery of much antiquity and 
consequent interest, from wbicb site tbe view 
of tbe city is most beautiful; neitbe? did 1 
visit tbe far-famed monastery of Ooae-sban, 
situated about fourteen hundred feet above 
the city, commanding a most imposing vie-w 
for miies around. Tbe quaint bell and im- 
mense gong struck by tbe priests — tbe ancient 
relic of Buddha — a whale’s tooth — an old 
priest, said to be five hundred years of age, 
who lives in a cage, with finger-nails four 
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mclies long, and who m splendid con- 
dition for a man who eats nothing, and has 
been starving hiniaelf for centuries — the pond 
of tame hsh which the good fathers feed from 
the hand—and the singular semi -Catholic, 
semi -barbarous style of costume and manners, i 
would have amply repaid me for my time; 
but my time would not admit of it, and the 
day was rainy, else I might have accepted 
Mr. Hale’s mountain-chair, so generously 
proffered by the British consul.” The peak 
overhanging the monastery is two thousand 
seven hundred feet above the sea, and with a 
good glass mountains, rivers, and villages can 
be seen at great distances. On the extreme 
point, Europeans who have ascended the 
mountain have left their memorial in a stone 
pile, called a cmin^ each adding a piece to 
the heap. 

The population within the walls of the city 
is about six hundred thousand; that without 
is about two -thirds of the number, making 
a total of a million. 

The country around is extremely pleasant ; 
the villages are populous, the land undulated, 
and in some places the scenery is even fine. 
The Pih-ling Hills offer a very pleasing place 
of excnrsidn for the Europeans and Americans 
who reside within the town; these are not 
numerous, comprising in all about fifty foreign 
residents, merchants, consuls and their offi- 
cials, and missionaries. Only three or four 
ladies were among them at the beginning of 
1857. The merchants and consuls complain 
of the dulness of the place, from the very 
limited European society. The missionaries 
alone seem content with what the other foreign 
residents regard as a trying isolation. Those 
reverend men are content in their great work, 
and toil on with unceasing solicitude, studying 
the language, literature, manners, and cha- 
racter of the people, and watching with nn- 
slumhering vigilance for opportunity of bring- 
ing the natives to the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. Not far from the city a dialect or 
language is spoken which the Chinese do not 
understand, but, strangely enough, the Canton 
English, as it is called, forms a medium of 
communication. 

It will be instructive to the reader to give 
a few statistics on the exports of Poo-choo- 
foo 

EXPORTS FROM EOUCHGW. 

TO GREAT EEITAIN. 

1853- 4. 10 vessels 5,959,000 Its. 

1854- 5. 35 vessels , . . . . . . . . . . 20,493,000 ,, 

1855- 6. 20 vessels (July to Jan.) . . . . 15,601,500 „ 

TO THE UNITED STATES. 

1853- 4. 2 vessels . . ..... ^ , 1,355,00011)$. 

1854- 5. 13 vessels 5,500,000 „ 

1855- 6. 14 vessels (July to Jan.) .... 8,848,500 


In the season 1853-4 about 800,000 lbs. of tea were 
exported coastwise. 

During the season 1854-5 two vessels were dispatched 
to Australia, taking 609,000 lbs. of tea, and three vessels 
out of the thirty-five to England went to the continent, 
taking 1,140,000 lbs, of tea. 

In 1865-6 three vessels were dispatched to Australia; 
estimated cargoes, 700,000 lbs. To the continent two 
vessels were dispatched, taking about 400,000 lbs., and 
coastwise nearly 1,000,000 lbs. were sent dming the 
season. 

The Hamburg ship Alma Ogta was the first vessel 
that left Pouchow with teas for a foreign port; she left 
on the 19th of August, 3 853 ; the American ship Tmr 
followed her on the 27th of August : both hound for 
London. The last-named arrived first. 

The ship Houqm was the first vessel to the United 
States; she left January 16th, 1854, and was followed by 
the ship Oriental on the 22nd of February, and was lost 
in Kin-pai Pass on the 25th of the same month. 

Black teas are the principal exports,* 

The neighbourhood of Foo-choo-foo is in- 
fested by pirates, and traders require to keep 
a good look-out, to carry guns, aud have a 
well-appointed crew, practised in small arms. 
Notwithstanding these precautions, terrible 
catastrophes have occurred. Sometimes, 
however, the pirates, even when in dark nights 
they have, with muffled oars, approached a 
vessel at anchor, and so escaped the fire of 
its cannon, have paid a bitter penalty for 
their temerity under the rifles and revolvers 
of English or Americans. 

Near Poo-choo-foo is a place called Woo- 
sung, which has only of late attracted the 
notice of foreigners. Close b}^ tliis there is a 
mission village, erected by the American 
Episcopalians ; it contains an excellent house 
for the bishop, with a dozen other well- 
built stone erections, which are inhabited by 
the clergymen, schoolmasters and mistresses, 

I native teachers, medical assistants, (fee. The 
beautiful appearance of the village, amidst the 
strange monotonous scenery around it, is like, 
an oasis in the desert. 

Ningpo is in longitude 121^ 22' east, and 
in latitude 29° 65' north. It is the capital of 
a department and a province, and is con- 
sidered the finest coast city to wfflich foreigners 
are allowed access. The Chinese hold it in 
high reputation for the literary attainment 
and refinement of its citizens. One-fifth of 
the whole population within the walls is com- 
puted to he engaged in literature. About a 
tenth of the population beyond tbe city w^alls 
is supposed to consist of sailors and fisher- 
men. Tbe manufactures are chiefly mats, 
carpets, and cloth, the latter principally woven 
by women. There are one hundred thousand 
houses and shops taxed by government. The 
population within the walls and in the suburbs 
cannot be less than half a million. The city 
is surrounded by a w^all five miles in circum- 
* .Train., ; 
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ference, and possessing six gates, wHch open 
upon tlie suburb or tbe river. Witbin this 
wall tbe people may be said, without a violent 
figure of speech, to be packed together, so 
narrow are the streets and dense the popula- 
tion ; yet the principal streets, from which the 
others branch, are spacious, and the houses 
superior to those in other Chinese cities. 
Considerable space is occupied by temples 
and other public buildings, and there are 
some gardens of considerable extent in pro- 
TV)rtion to the size of the place; these are 
beautifully cultivated, and give a fresh and 
rural appearance to their neighbourhood. 
The space occupied by these gardens, build- 
ings, and spacious streets, is so considerable, 
that the dwellings in the remainder of the 
city are crowded together to afford habita- 
tions for so numerous a population. These 
circumstances also cause the suburbs to in- 
crease rapidly. 

The people of Ningpo impress strangers 
more favourably than those of any other 
Chinese city; they contrast strikingly with 
the rude and boisterous natives of Canton. 
Their bearing to strangers is polite, respect- j 
ful, and, to some extent, kind. 

The Times' special correspondent arrived 
at Ningpo at the latter end of August, 1857. 
The place was then in great agitation, from 
the depredations made by Portugirese pirates, 
and their destruction by the Chinese fleet, 
and also from the consequences of the great 
rebellion. The correspondent thus records 
his impressions of the place and its commer- 
cial importance : — " This great city, with its 
three hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
its beautiful river, and its excellent water 
connection with the interior, is the least 
valuable of all our commercial stations. 
Neither tea nor silk is brought down in 
any quantities, and the little tea that is pre- 
pared here is sent to Shanghai to he shipped. 
The importation of British and straits’ pro- 
duce was last year hut £136,359 9s., and not 
two -thirds of this was British manufacture. 
The greater security of European shipping 
and its comparative immunity from the pirates I 
outside (whom I saw the other day send a^ 
whole fleet of junks back into the river) have 
given it some importance as a shipping port 
for Amoy, Formosa, Swatow, and the straits. 
In 1856 a hundred and ninety-eight British 
ships, with an aggregate of 25,506 tons, 
loaded here. This carrying trade is likely to 
increase, for the Chinese are becoming quite 
alive to the advantage of a stout ship and an 
English flag. ‘Can insure?’ is a question 
now very often in a Chinaman’s mouth, and 
Chinamen are rich in this city. Ningpo is 
still in the after -throb of great excitement. 
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The European settlement is on the side of 
the river opposite to the walled city. The 
hono-8 are not numerous, nor very large, and 
they are mixed up with Chinese residences 
and large timber yards (timber is the staple 
of Ningpo), and they form a reetangle, the 
area behind which is occupied by graves and 
paddy-fields, hut chiefly by graves.” 

In connection with the opening up of Cliiiia 
to European intercourse, the gentleman re- 
ferred to declares that the difficulties are not 
so great as has been supposed in Europe. 
Before reaching the city of Ningpo he had 
travelled many miles by the great water- 
courses, and he thus observes upon the gene- 
ral experience of Chinese behaviour which 
his journey afforded : — “ "VS e arrived at Ning- 
po, after some discomfort and some necessity 
for strong doses of quinine, but after much 
excitement and great enjoyment. We have 
passed four hundred miles of country not 
often before traversed. We have entered 
four first-class Chinese cities (two of them 
unknown to European travellers), many 
second class cities, which in other countries 
might he classed as first, and innumerable 
towns and villages. Throughout the whole 
of our journey w^e have received from no 
Chinese an uncivil word or insulting gesture. 
No mischievous urchin has thrown stones 
down upon us from any one of the hundreds 
of bridges we passed through ; no one stopped 
us, and no one waylaid us. It is true that 
the mandarins at Peli-Kwan sent us a mes- 
sage to appear at their yamun, but when we 
sent answer that we would endeavour to make 
preparation to receive their visit on board 
our boats, and when Mr, Edldns had sent 
them a Testament, they took the evasive 
answer in good part, and suffered our boat- 
men to proceed. From this journey I draw 
two practical conclusions: the first is, that 
the authorities in China are exceedingly 
anxious in no w^ay to complicate their present 
disputes with England, and, holding in very 
wholesome terror the English name, are in- 
clined to shut their eyes to the presence of 
peaceably conducted foreigners ; the second is, 
that, unless excited by the authorities, as they 
have been at Canton (and as they might have 
been here, for had the mandarins chosen to 
say we were Portuguese, we should certainly 
have had our throats cut), the Chinese people 
have no objection whatever to the presence 
of foreigners in their cities. Whenever, 
therefore, the provisions of a new treaty shall 
open all China to every European provided 
with a passport from bis own consul, there 
vdll be no difficulty in the English merchant 
carrying his own goods up the rivers and 
canals, and into the great cities of China. 
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The people will be glad enongK to trade 
with him, and the authorities can, if they 
will, protect him.” 

There is, however, a difficulty in the way 
of European intercourse with China which is 
seldom discussed — -the bad conduct of the 
Europeans themselves/ The foregoing ex- 
tract shows the spirit entertained towards 
the Portuguese, whose conduct is in every 
respect infamous in their dealings with the 
people of China. The behaviour of British 
sailors is sometimes also very bad, and creates 
a dangerous prejudice. The following in- 
stance, related by “the correspondent,” will 
illustrate this, and the recommendation he 
expresses for the prevention of such misdeeds 
is worthy the consideration of the powers now 
engaged, by their successful arms, in open- 
ing up China more freely to the nations : — 
“ A circumstance has just occurred which 
still further illustrates the great impolicy of 
allowing European vagabonds to be uncon- 
trolled in this country. ‘Squeezing’ has be- 
come so intolerable in this province, that a 
large city not forty miles distant is in rebel- 
lion. Every power in China ‘squeezes.’ 
The toutai sends forth to ‘ squeeze,’ the 
the Canton fleet sends out to ‘ squeeze,* and 
squeezing parties are undertaken upon pri- 
vate account. A few days since an Irishman, 
accompanied by some Chinese, went into the 
interior to one of the villages where I had 
passed the previous night, upon, it is alleged, 
a squeezing expedition. While there he acci- 
dentally shot one of his Chinese companions. 
Delighted with this opportunity of ‘ getting 
the law on their side,’ the popnlace rose, 
seized the Irishman, bound him as though he 
had been a wild beast which no thongs 
could make harmless, and sent him up— after 
severe debate among themselves whether 
they should not behead him on the spot — to 
the toutai of Ningpo. He arrived here in a 
terribly macerated condition, and claimed the 
protection of the British consul. Doubtless 
it became the consul’s duty to grant this pro- 
tection, and the man is now in Dr. Parker’s 
hospital. Small advantage, however, will be 
derived by any British merchant from any 
treaty which may ‘ open up China, ^ if it 
is to he opened up to European brigands. 
There must be some arrangement among the 
European powers upon this matter.” 

The port of Amoy, Hong-Kong, (fee., will 
be reserved for description under the head of 
Insular Ohina. 

Besides the ports opened up by the Nankin 
treaty, there are many other large cities in 
China which might be made accessible to 
commei'ce under an enlarged treaty, and 
there are many large villages so admirably 


r situated, that they would, under the influence 
of Western commerce, soon become great 
cities. 

The Times' correspondent, in travelling to 
Ningpo, passed through a great variety of 
country, and over a vast area where Euro- 
peans had never previously set foot, at least 
within recollection of the inhabitants or record 
of history, and the general impressions he 
received are instructive to others. The fol- 
lowing is a picture of China and Chinese life, 
drawn from the scenes presented to him as 
he passed along, too vivid and striking not 
to he interesting as a true representation 
of modern China. Leaving Hangchow for 
Ningpo, the journey is thus related:— “I 
slioidd prove intolerable were I to descrihe 
the rest of the route with tbe same minute- 
ness with which I have described other portions 
of my journey. We had five days’ journey 
before us, the greater part even less visited 
than Hangchow itself. I must not even ven- 
ture to describe the sepulchre of Yu, the 
founder of the Hia dynasty, although it is 
the grandest sepulchral temple in China, and 
boasts, un antiquity of two thousand years, 
and although a fierce thunderstorm hurst so 
close, that there was a smell of fire, and the 
gigantic idol trembled. Perhaps I may be 
permitted, . however, to say, that nearly a 
hundred lineal descendants of the great em- 
peroi^ who controlled the great Tnundationa 
and curbed the waters of the four great rivers, 
still live . in poverty under the protection of 
the temple. Under the Ming dynasty they 
received pensions ; the Tartars allow them 
none. Here is a pedigree, ye followers of 
Bollo! Enough to say of Peh-Kwan that 
the people asked us whether we were Siam- 
ese. They had seen the Loochooians, and we 
were not like them, and they knew we were 
not Japanese. Chao-hing is for many miles 
round girt with sepulchral monuments. It 
is to the worship of ancestors what Hangchow 
and its lake are to Buddha. All the wharves 
and bridges were crowded by all the popula- 
tion of the place as we went through. The 
half-naked bodies seemed countless as we 
moved slowly through canals exactly — 
bridges, smells, and all — like some of the 
hack canals in Venice. We passed several , 
nights among the most uncultivated crowds 
of boatmen while awaiting our turns to he 
dragged by windlasses over those dykes of 
slippery mud which in China do duty for 
locks. W^e other nights in passing 

throiigh lakes and listening to the songs and 
cymbals which told of marriages in the vil- 
lages on its hanks. We watched the paddy 
harvest, examined tallow-trees, with their 
poplar-like leaf, their green berries, and their 
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alder -sliaped form. We saw tlae cottoB come 
into flower. We fired in vain at two eagles 
circling round the head of a man, who was ac- 
companied by a little dog, which they wanted 
to carry ofl. We stopped and interrogated a 
sort of Chinese Gil Bias, who was travelling 
on foot (almost an unprecedented thing in 
China), and who carried with him all his 
worldly goods — a pair of blue breeches, a 
pipe, and a small teapot. W^e investigated 
at Yu-Yoa the country from the top of the 
citadel hill, and in the dyer’s shop we exa- 
mined the dye wherewith those ever-present 
blue breeches are dyed. After ten days of 
sight-seeing everything seemed to repeat 
itself and to revolve like the events of the 
Platonic year. We became convinced at 
last that if we were to journey from Hang- 
chow to Pekin, and from Peldn to Szechuen, 
we should find just the same arts, and man- 
ners, and agriculture, varied only by the exi- 
gencies of nature.” ^ ^ ! 

One of the most important cities of the 
interior of China proper is Hangchow. ^ This 
was once the capital, and Chinese patriotism 
and prejudice still regard it with fiictitious im- 
portance and religious veneration. They have 
a saying — *'* There is Heaven above, and Pekin 
and Hangchow below.” Descriptions of this 
city are scarce; that of Marco Polo is not 
worthy of reliance ; and we have no Euro- 
pean accounts, except that given by the Times' 
commissioner of a visit made by him and the 
Eev. Mr. Edkins, of the London Missionary 
Society. Marco Polo says the walls were in 
his day a hundred miles round. The Chinese 
chronicles of the city state that in one of the 
numerous fires which have taken place 
there more than half a million of houses 
were burnt. The writer just quoted main- 
tains that the city never could have been 
much larger than it is, and assigns this rea- 
son : — It stands upon a slip of land about 
three miles wide, intervening between the 
river (which is wider than the Mersey, and 
has thirty feet of water at low tide) and the 
lake. At one end the ground sw'ells into a 
hill, over the crest of which the city wall 
passes. The shape of Hangchow, therefore, 
is very much that of a couch, the hill part 
being represented by the pillows, and being 
the fashionable part of the city.” The vicinity 
is unhealthy, fever and ague being caused by 
the vast quantities of stagnant water collected 
near it, and by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter on the river’s banks. The environs 
contain some good scenery, and very populous 
villages, adorned with temples and pagodas, 
lie in every direction. It is strictly forbidden 
to Europeans to enter this-^ity, but the Times' 
correspondent, accompanied by two mission- 


aries (the Rev. Mr. Edkins, and the represen- 
tative of the Church Missionary Society), 
determined upon the hazardous enterprise. 
The account given of its accomplishment is 
deeply interesting, and even exciting:^ — 

‘‘ With a retinue of twelve chair-bearers and 
ten coolies, who followed with our baggage, 
we left our boats during the mid-day heat, 
and, skirting the borders of the lake, reached 
the walls of the city. Here Mr. Edkins, pro- 
fiting by his other mishaps, instructed the 
party to avoid the Tartar part of the city and 
the Mauchoo gate. It was an exciting mo- 
ment when the first palanquin passed under 
the city gate. From behind my exaggerated 
fan I could see a fat Chinese official, who 
was evidently on duty, hut who had his back 
turned to us." The rascal pretended he -was 
quite unaware of our presence. I found out 
afterwards that he kuew that three English- 
men were passing in just as well as we did, 

1 1 breathed more freely when the gate was 
passed, and when 'we became entangled in 
the narrow streets. They bore iis through 
the dirtiest parts of the town, and past the 
yamun^ oT police office, known by the horrible 
imperial lion scrawled in paint upon the 
opposite w^all. The people soon began to 
run together. The blinds of the chairs were 
sufficiently transparent to allow them to see 
there was something unusual ; perhaps the 
fact of the chairs being closed ivas enough in 
itself. Then we grew bolder, and opened the 
blinds, and, although the crowd pressed to 
see, there w’as no hostile demonstration. At 
last we got to a better part of the city, we 
boldly descended, and found ourselves in tbe 
streets of Hangchow. We now bade one of 
the coolies guide us to the upper part of the 
city, while the chairs followed. We passed 
several curiosity shops, where there were some 
few things I should have bought, but, alas ! 
our expenses had so far exceeded our expec- 
tation, that we were already afraid our funds 
would fall short — a contingency which ac- 
tually occurred, for we had to borrow of a 
Ghinese innkeeper. I noticed that in one of 
the curiosity shops an English beer -bottle 
was placed among the vases in a post of 
honour. As we ascended the hill we passed 
a tea-house, which was the first I had seen 
in China having any pretensions to ornament. 
This was evidently the Verey of Hangchow. 
A mandarin chair was following us, and we 
drew up to allow the gentleman to overtake 
us. In evident perturbation, he stopped his 
c' air, and went into one of the temples, 
where he doubtless expended some cash in 
incense to be delivered from the barbarians. 
We were now among joss-honses and private 
residences, which I had seen from tbe pagoda 
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hill, and from the terrace we could see down 
into the courts and houses of the lower city. 
It was a holiday in Hangchow; there were 
shows going on. We had heard much firing 
in the morning, and we now learnt that there 
had been a review of eight thousand troops, 
and our informants added with much laughter 
that one of the evolutions had been to make 
the soldiers charge right into the river up to ! 
their armpits. In this part of Hangchow we 
were less thronged than I had ever been 
before in China. There was no apparent 
obstacle to our going where we pleased or 
doing what we pleased. We did not venture 
into the theatre, for We knew by experience, 
at a sing-song on the bank of the lake, that 
the Chinese ladies, with their smart robes, 
their painted faces (white and red upon their 
cheeks, and Vermillion on their lips, little 
enamelled stars beside their eyes, and black 
upon their eyebrows), would almost jump out 
of their boxes with fright ; while the populace 
would throng about us, and the actors would 
stand still, and stare like the rest. Being a * 
little overcome by the sun, I strolled away by 
m3?'self back to the tea-house, and took my 
place at a little table as complacently as I 
should on one of the boulevards ; the tea was 
exquisite — that slightly-dried, small, green 
leaf, which you never can taste in England ; 
for tea will not keep, or pack, or stand the 
voyage unless burnt up to the state of insi- 
pidity in which we get it. I sipped, and was 
refreshed ; bnt the sweet tranquillity was 
not mine, The curious tea-drinkers pressed 
around me, and there was a waiter, whose 
nature it was to walk about with a kettle of 
hoiling water, and whose unconquerahle 
instinct compelled him to fild up my cup 
whenever it was getting three degrees helow 
boiling-point, and was becoming possible to 
drink. The people were very good-tem- 
pered, bnt they came very close, and the 
day was very hot. I was so strict in my 
Chinese costume, that they could find nothing 
to wonder at but my jphj/sique and my pith 
hat. They made the most of these. If I had 
been dressed in European costume, I believe 
they would have undressed me in their ardent 
curiosity. Meantime our coolies and luggage 
had been stopped at the gate we passed 
through. The officials told my man that we 
had acted wrong in not presenting our cards 
and the Ego -tei’s pass, hut it was not their 
business, but that of another officer, to stop 
foreigners. They do not wish to stop Eng- 
lishmen’s luggage, but look into the servants’ 
boxes. They asked where the Englishmen 
were gone, and were satisfied when told that 
we had gone up the hill ‘to chinchhi joss.’ 
All this talk about cards and passes was of 
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I course Chinese tarradiddles, but it shows that 
' the Chinese authorities were perfectly aware 
that they had three Englishmen among them, 
I could find no silk weaving in the city, but 
there must be quarters like the suburbs of 
Lyons, for this is the very centre and depot 
of the silk district. After several hours in 
Hangchow we got into onr chairs again, and 
passed through the opposite gate of the city, 
along a dirty faubourg, and over a flat to the 
Tsien-tang River, which is here about two 
miles wide. There is a little custom-house, 
hut no ships and no commerce, Hangchow 
evidently depends upon its inland trade, and 
seeks no communication by sea. As we 
crossed the broad river I looked back up this 
picturesque city, and felt that its environs 
were as familiar as those of Liverpool, Chel- 
tenham, or Richmond.” 

The cities on the plain from Shanghai to 
Ningpo very much resemble one another. 
The people are employed for the most part 
similarly ; they I’egard Europeans with intense 
curiosity, and although not eager for an open 
trade with them, would readily respond to 
any attempts at traffic if the mandarins would 
permit them. 

The city of Ting-tse is the only other 
great city of China of which much certain 
information exists. It is surrounded by a 
narrow wall and “ wet ditch,” and a small canal 
rims through it. It has four gates into the 
suburbs, and a water-gate for boats which 
bring goods into the city: these discharge 
their cargoes at the mouth of a small river, 
communicating with a canal which runs 
through the place. The upper classes of 
females are remarkable for tbeir small feet and 
their extravagant use of cosmetics and paint. 
In their temples they are generally attended 
by a female servant or bondwoman, who car- 
ries a little basket containing articles of the 
toilet. During the religions services the 
ladies retire to withdrawing -rooms in connec- 
tion with the building, where there are mir- 
rors, before which they carefully place them- 
selves, re-arrange their attire, and re -tint 
their lips, cheeks, and eyebrows.* In this 
city, more than in any other in China, the 
Chinese women compress the feet of their 
female children, although the Tartars of the 
same city allow the feet of their females to be 
properly developed.t The timidity of the 
women in the surrounding country at the 
sight of a Iluropean is ludicrous. General 
Alexander declares, that whatever he the 
extent of infanticide in China, and however 
inveterate the custom, the women of this 
city are affectionate to their children. 

* liieateawt-general Alexander, C.B. 

t Eemniscmm of m Visit to the Celestial Empire. 
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SbcTi is OHma proper, its people, and its 
— a country with which our future con- 
nection is likely to he more important ^ and 
intimate, as the present war cannot fail to 
issue in the concession, by the Chinese, of more 
extended communication with foreigners. 

Beyond the boundaries of ^ China proper 
immense regions are included in the imperial 
territories- To the north is Mongolia, the 
most remarkable physical feature of which is 
the great desert called Gobi: the word gooi 
is a Mongol term to express a naked desert. 

It extends from the sources of the Amour 
through Mongolia into Little Bokhara and 
Thibet, from north-east to south-west. It 
is nearly two thousand miles in length, the 
average breadth being under five hundred 
miles. This vast region does not appear to 
be appropriately named, for it is not really a 
gobi, or naked desert: there are fine pas- 
ture lands within its area. There are large 
districts of sands which do not shift, and 
which are covered in some places sparsely, in 
others thickly, wuth rank grass. ^ There are 
many small saline lakes within its confines. 
The central portion is the true desert, and 
its extent is vast. The whole district is on 
an average two thonsand feet above the level 
of the sea. Parts of it are double that eleva- 
tion, and over the very highest for some way 
the route lies for the caravans to and from 
the Russian frontier ; these have to traverse 
a waste of shifting sands, most laborious to 
pass through. Accidents sometimes occur, 
attended by loss of life; and blindness, total 
or partial, is frequently an incident of the 
toilsome journey. 

The Mongols are nomadic —no reliable 
accounts of their numbers can be obtained. 
Their religion is Buddhist, and many of them 
are followers of the Grand Lama of Thibet. 
Th ey are governed by tribal chiefs, by the 
spiritual authority of the Lama, and by a 
council of foreign affairs at Pekin. 

The capital of Mongolia is Ourga, situated 
on an affluent of the Selinga River. Kara - 
koum was the capital when the snccessors of 
Zenghlis Khan held their court, and presided 
over a vast empire. When Kohlai Khan 
conquered China, at the end of the thirteenth 
century, this city was permitted to sink into 
decay. 

Maimachu, on the frontier of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, is an important place : it is there that 
the Russians and Chinese transact the com- 
mercial exchanges between the two empires. 
The town is not large; it is clean and 
orderly. The boundary between the two' 
empires is marked by a long shed, within 
which commercial transactions are conducted. 
A door from this shed on the north side opens 
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into the Russian empire, and, on the south 
side, another opens into the Chinese empire. 
Beneath that shed the teas and rhubarb of 
China are exchanged for Polish linens, wool- 
len cloths, and furs. Several German travel- 
lers have penetrated from the Russian domi- 
nions into those of China on this frontier, and 
some of them relate that the contrast pre- 
sented by the habits, manners, and appearance 
of the people on different sides of the frontier 
line is very surprising.* 

East of Mongolia, and north-east of China, 
is Mantchooeia: this region is mountainous, 
and nearly covered with forests. The mighty 
river Amour waters this country. Its popu- 
lation is scanty : the Mantchoos are more 
civilised than neighbouring tribes. The capi- 
tal is Kirin -oula, where the viceroy resides. 
The northern half of the large island of Sa- 
ghalien, off the north-east coast, is committed 
to his government. The reigning family of 
the Chinese empire is Mantchoo: they have 
held the imperial sceptre for two hundred 
years. 

Southward from Mantchooria is the penin- 
sula of CoKEA. This is a quasi -independent 
kingdom, the Chinese emperor never interfer- 
ing with its government, but exacting a tri- 
bute. Corea is more exclusive in reference 
to foreigners than China. Its capital, 
ated in the centre of the peninsula, is King- 
ki-too. 

West of Mongolia, and north-west of China, 
are the countries of the Celestial Moun- 
tains, which divides two territories called 
Thiaii-shan-pe-loo, or the north country, and 
Thian -shall -nan -loo, or the south country. 
The northern region is sometimes called San- 
garia — the southern. Little Bokliara; and 
frequently both regions are described toge- 
ther as Chinese Turkistan. The country at 
both sides of the dividing range is well 
watered and fertile. The Chinese hold mili- 
tary possession of the country, and collect 
revenue, hut leave the people to manage 
their own affairs, who are of the same race 
and religion as the Turks of Europe and 
Asia Minor. 

On the northern side of the Celestial Moun- 
tains the town of Goulja is of importance, and 
the chief town of the province. On the south 
side there are several cities of note. The 
capital is Aksou, where the Chinese authori- 
ties preside. Yarkand possesses a consider- 
able population and commerce. The frontier 
town of Kashgar is occupied by a large Chi- 
nese garrison. All these places are situated 
on branches of the great Yarkand River. 

On the west of Mongolia is Thibet, ex- 
tending to the borders of those states which 
* Erman. 
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are dependent upon tlie government of Bri- 
tisli India, or have "been recently annexed to 
it. The Chinese give to the whole region 
west of Mongolia the name of Ohinghai, 
which is prohably the same as the words 
China and Chinese. The Mongols of the 
Koka-nor, and other tribeSj inhabit portions 
of these vast territories, but all submit to the 
government of Pekin, of which there is more 
awe than is felt in China proper, or in Pekin 
itself. Writers on the geography and history 
of China generally describe the country called 
Lodakh, on the northern frontier of India, as 
independent of the Pekin government; but 
its independence is merely nominal. 

The wide-spread countries west of Mon- 
golia are bounded by the Kiienlun and Hima- 
laya mountain systems, and consist of lofty 
plains. The declivities of the Himalayas on 
the side of Thibet are not steep, although on 
the side of India the country descends with so 
deep a depression. Very little is known of 
these countries: the court of Pekin is even 
more jealous of strangers crossing from the 
Indian frontier than of persons penetrating 
into China proper by sea. 

Many of the mighty rivers which water 
Eastern and Southern Asia have their sources 
in these regions. It is remarkable that the 
Ganges, Indus, Brahmapootra, Sutlej, and 
Irriwaddy, receive their waters from springs 
on the northern side of the Himalayas; the 
streams, as they seek the level, winding their 
course to the southern slopes, and finally ; 
sweeping onward in increasing volume to the 
sultry plains of India. The great rivers 
Y ang-tse -Kiang, Hoang-ho, and Camhodia, 
which take a south-eastern conrse, also have 
their sources in the great western Mongolian 
highlands. 

The language of Thibet is not so mono- 
syllahie as the Chinese, and is supposed to he 
a link between it and the Semitic tongues: 
the Thibetians profess it to be derived from 
the Sanscrit,* 

The religion of Thibet and Mongolia is 
Buddhism. The Grand Lama is the spiritual 
chief of Thibet. It is believed by tbe people 
'hat he has maintained his spiritual reign at 
the capital ever since a period corresponding 
with the Christian era.f This is supposed 
to be accomplished by a series of transforma- 
tions, as when one lama dies, the spirit of 
Buddha Laky a is transferred to another body. 
This is ascertained by a series of revelations 
vouchsafed to certain hierarchs, after many 
ceremonies of an absurd kind, and while the 
sacred vehicles of revelation are in a state 
of intoxication by a particular spirit. The 
Emperor of China, however, takes care to 
* Captain Turnei’. t Abdul Eiissool, 


hold in his own hands the confirmation of the 
election, lest it should fall upon any person 
inconvenient to his government. If no objec- 
tion be entertained by his celestial majesty, 
the new incarnation of Buddha is installed in 
his high office, and becomes the Dela* Lama, 
The general impression in Europe is that 
this is the only functionary of this sort in the 
world: such an impression is erroneous. 
There are three in Bhotan, who are clothed 
in white ; and three in Mongolia and Thibet, 
of whom the Dela Lama is one, clothed in 
yellow: the latter is the orthodox colour, 
being patronised by the Emperor of China, 
The great Mongol lama is of still higher 
authority than the Dela Lama,f hot he ap - 
pears to derive that superiority from the 
policy of the Chinese emperor : the Dela 
Lama is more reverenced throughout Thibet, 
and is adored as a god.J Every chief of a 
great Buddhist convent appears to obtain the 
title of lama : hut the Grand Lama at Lassa, 
and the Lama of Tehoo Loomboo, are the 
supreme hierarchs of Buddhism. 

The intercourse between Thibet and British 
India is considerable, so far as the influx of 
Thibetians— or, as the Hindoos call them, 
Bhotian8§ — is concerned, for the inhabitants 
resort to all the great places of pilgrimage in 
Bengal, such as Orissa, Gaya, Benares, Allah- 
abad, <fec. They believe that Benares is the 
seat of supreme learning, that “the holy city” 
is the source of all science and literature, and 
that the people of Thibet derived religion 
and learning originally from India. Of this 
there is no proof, but such a belief may well pre- 
vail from the superstitious regard cherished for 
India, in conse<juence of th e religion of Th ibet 
having been derived thence. On one of the 
highest accessible peaks of the Himalayas the 
Thibetians mingle with pilgrims from all 
parts of India, and even from Ceylon, to per- 
form various rites together, which would ap- 
pear to he incompatible with two religions 
so adverse as Buddhism and Brahminism in 
many respects are. This circumstance has 
excited the surprise of authors and travellers, 
but the philosophy of it appears to be that all 
striking phenomena of nature — mountains, 
river sources, junctions of rivers, lakes, desert 
rocks, forests, and the heavenly bodies— receive 
homage in the idolatrous associations common 

* This word signifies both a sea and a desert, and pro- 
bably refers to the appearance of the great plains of 
Thibet, the sphere of the lama’s government, 3 olia 
Beirs Travels in Asia» 

t M. Be Bange, Eepresentative of the Court of Russia 
at Pekin, 1721.22. 

J Sisioire Genealoffiqne des Tartares, 

f'As remarked on a former page, the Hindoos call 
hath sides of the whole Himalaya range Bhotia ; they do 
not use the word Thibet . — BenvelL 
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to all Asia, whatever the creeds of the people, 
except where Christianity or Mohammedanism 
has extirpated the traditional feeling. 

Commerce also brings tbe people of Thibet 
into intimate intercourse with the frontier 
nations of British India. Through Nepaiil, 
Bhotia, and Assam, the products of Thibet 
are exchanged for those of the rich provinces 
of Hindoostan and Bengal. ^ Many of the 
productions of India find their way to China 
by way of Thibet. 

There is also a considerable trade between 
Mongolia and Eussia, and it would be far 
more extensive but for the encroaching spirit 
of the Eussians, who are always intruding 
upon Chinese territory in the most unscru- 
pulous manner, and in violation of numerous 
treaties. A writer at the beginning of this 
century thus describes the method of carrying 
on the commerce between Mongolia, through 
which the produce of Thibet and of China 
proper is conveyed to the Eussian fron- 
tier: — “The commerce between Eussia and 
China is at present a monopoly belonging to 
the treasury of Siberia, no other subjects of 
Eussia being allowed to concern themselves 
in it, on pain of death, unless employed on 
account of the crown, although this law is 
often evaded by connivance of the weywodes 
on the frontier places. By virtue of the last 
treaty, they can send no more than one cara- 
van a year from Eussia to Pekin, which doth 
not consist of more than two hundred persons 
instead of a thousand and more, which they 
amounted to heretofore, and which were siib- 
fiisted at the charge of the Chan of China 
whilst they were on the territories of China ; 
but now they are to subsist on their own 
charges.” * The last-named feature of this 
regulation was by Eussian authority, and 
shows that while every effort was made by 
the czars to plunder the Chinese of their 
Mongolian territory, commerce was even less 
encouraged sixty years ago than it had before 
been. 

In the days of Peter the Great, the Eussian 
government made strenuous efforts to open 
up through Mongolia a traffic by which they 
might derive the products of that country, of 
Thibet (generally included under the nanae 
of Mongolia), and of the lower provinces, in 
exchange for their furs, which the Eussians 
then possessed more abundantly as a means 
of barter. The Chinese responded as eagerly 
to such overtures, and a commercial inter- 
course was established, which, had Eussia 
improved, would have grown to great magni- 
tude, and which has been checked solely by 
the greed of territory, which led the Eussians 
perpetually to ferment boundary disputes, 
* BeU. 
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provoking on the part of the Chinese counter- 
acting measures. ^ 

The Chinese at that time, according to the 
testimony of Peter’s own agent resident at 
Pekin, brought many articles of exchange to 
the frontier. Gold from Thibet, ivory and 
peacocks’ feathers brought by the Thibetians 
from India, and woollen cloth of two qualities 
—one a fine fleecy commodity, the other 
rongh and coarse— made in Thibet and other 
Mongolian districts, were conveyed to the 
rendezvous of Eussian commerce, through 
long and wearisome journeys. A sort of 
glazed cotton cloth, called made in 

China, was at that time a favourite Eussian 
import. _ 

It appears that the productions of Corea 
were brought by a very circuitous route 
through China, at that period consisting of 
paper made of raw silk fine mats; cut 
tobacco, very fine, for smoking, deemed supe- 
rior to that grown in China; striped cotton 
stuffs, &o. It would appear, also, that while 
the Chinese imported furs from the Eussians, 
they also received furs from Corea, which 
were given in exchange for Russian furs. 
The Russians received Chinese damask, 
Indian cotton goods hy way of Thibet, tea, 
porcelain, silk for linings, and “ white copper” 
dishes.’^ ^ 

The intercourse between Thibet and China 
proper, and the government of the former, 
was regulated hy a minister who resided at 
Lassa, whose approval was necessary before 
any measure, political or commercial, could be 
adopted. This functionary was, however, 
obliged to refer to Pekin for instructions 
and for final approval of any measures to 
which he gave his consent. “ The council 
for the affairs of the Mongols at Pekin is a 
college, who have the care of everything 
regarding the nation of the Blongols, as well 
those who are the hereditary subjects of the 
Emperor of China, as also those who are 
only under the protection of this empire. 
This college, at the same time, enters in- 
directly into the cognizance of all the affairs 
which regard the powers who border on 
China, from the north-east to the west, whence 
it comes that they are the court who have 
most to do of any in ChiBa.” f 

In explanation of this mode of governing 
remote provinces and dependencies, De Lange 
in 1723 writes:— “In China all is done by 
tbe disposition of different colleges, to whose 
cognizance the affairs may belong, it not 
being permitted to address the court directly 

* M. Be Lange. ^ .. ■ 

t This description of the conduct of Mongolian affairs 
at Pehin was given by a minister of Peter the Great of 
Russia, and it is still apxilicabie. 
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npoii any affair wliatever. In tlie time of 
tlie last Cliinese emperor, these colleges were 
so absolute, that, on many occasions, the 
emperor himself dared not meddle with their 
decrees ; but, since the Tartar princes have 
been in possession of the throne of China, 
they are not much regarded ; witness the 
exercise of all sorts of foreign religions pub- 
licly authorised, and the allowance of a Rus- 
sian agent at Pekin, agreed to by the sole 
good pleasure of the emperor, in opposition 
to the remonstrances of his ministers, and to 
the constitution of the government of China.” 
The emperors have ever since maintained a 
stern authority in reference to these colleges. 

The people of Thibet are loyal to the Chi- 
nese emperor, religion being the great con- 
necting link. They are not brave or enter- 
prising, and would be very unlikely to make 
a successful insurrection. A few thousand 
Chinese soldiers, in half-a-dozen garrisons, 
occupy the country. A considerable army 
could, however, be collected on an emergency, 
as the Xepanlese found to their cost, on occa- 
sion of their invasion of Thibet. The social 
condition of the people is very immoral: 
polyandria exists, and similar in every respect 
to its practice at Ceylon, and with the same 
moral consequences. The Thibetians, how- 
ever, are not jealous, as are the Cingalese; 
on the contrary, the infidelity of the women 
excites neither surprise nor resentment. The 
Thibetians are cold and phlegmatic in all 
their habits, and are sunk in the most abject 
superstition. 

The climate is sternly cold for a large por- 
tion of the year, and the country is exposed to 
fierce winds, which sweep over the vast elevated 
table-lands, dispersing the thin soil, and often 
totally destroying the hopes of the cultivator. 
There are, however, many places low-lying 
and sheltered, where the climate is most 
delightful; and on the northern and eastern ! 
slopes of the Himalayas there are regions 
where the scenery and the climate rival those 
of most lands. There are sequestered dells 
and dales in these regions, the floral riches of 
which almost rival those of the sunny valleys 
on the southern declivities. 

The revenue of the country is derived 
from land -rent and the gold mines, which are 
badly ivorked.^ The mineral treasures ot 
the region are supposed to be very great, but 
are not yet developed. Nitre is found in 
great abundance, and most metals in mode- 
rate quantities, except silver. On the fron- 
tiers of China proper there are coal mines, 
wdiich are of immense value to the people, for 
Thibet is very bare of timber, and the climate 
requires the extensive use of fuel. 

* Ibdul KussooL 
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The animals are very various, and some of 
them very beautiful. The celebrated shawl- 
goat, and different species of sheep and deer 
abound. 

Lassa is the capital of this region: it is 
forty-five days’ journey from Pekin, and two 
hundred miles north from the north-east 
corner of Assam. It is geographically situ- 
ated 29^ 30' north latitude, 9 P 6' east longi- 
tude, It is built on the north bank of a small 
river, and is of an oval form, four miles in 
length, and one in breadth. In the centre 
stands the grand temple, the high sanctuary 
of Buddhism. Each idol of the numerous 
objects of worship collected there has its own 
peculiar compartment. Around this collec- 
tion of buildings a road separates it from the 
rest of the city. There is always a popula- 
tion of about two thousand Chinese, about 
three thousand Nepanlese, and a few hundred 
Cashmerians, besides the natives. It is im- 
possible to estimate tbe native population, as 
pilgrims from tbe whole of Thibet perpetually 
crowd the place, and also numerous devotees 
from every part of Mongolia, of China, and 
all the realms of Buddhism. The Tartars 
appear to have invaded and plundered the 
city repeatedly, but never remained long. 
Little can be gleaned of its history, or of that 
of the race 'which inhabits it. 

Within one hundred and eighty miles of 
the Rungpore district in Bengal there is a 
small town, called Teshoo Loomboo, whei’e 
a great Buddhist monastery gives the place 
notoriety, and where the ‘^Te8hoo Lama *’ 
has his seat : he is the high priest of the 
Chinese emperor. This neighbourhood is 
more fertile and civilised, and some timber 
grows there. There are mines of lead, cin- 
nabar, copper, and gold, in the hills which 
bound the great plain upon which the city 
stands. Nearly four thousand g^longs were 
occupied in daily prayer tow^'ards the close of 
the last century, when Captain Turner visited 
it : this number has probably increased since, 

Throughout Thibet, and Little Thibet, and 
Lahdack, the number of monasteries and 
nunneries containing devotees of the Bud- 
dhist belief is surprising : the number of gods 
and saints mingled in strange variance with 
the theory of the Buddhist creed exceeds 
computation, and justifies the statement that 
Thibet is one of the most superstitious coun- 
tries on the face of the globe. The accounts 
given by Macartney and Colebrook apply as 
correctly in the present day as w^hen they 
were written, for everything in Thibet is as it 
were Btereotyped, except that the gods, the 
saints, and the monasteries, increase in num- 
ber, and the people in superstition. Never- 
theless, the country exercises a vast influence 
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over otlier regioixs of Asia. Olima regards 
Thibet as holy land: the Mongols, Cainmcks, 
and Tartars, hold it in the greatest reverence. 
The Thibetians declare that to them the 
Chinese are indebted for science and art, 
while they speak of India as the source from 
which they derived these advantages. They 
claim to be the inventors of printing, and to 
have taught it to the Chinese; but they 
admit that no improvement in this art has 
been made for two thousand years. They 
declare that astronomy, and astrology, which 
they regard as a noble science, have flou- 
rished in their country from time immemo- 
rial, and that the Chinese were their pupils in 
these matters. A British officer, who visited 
Thibet some years ago, stated that the monks 
discoursed with him about the satellites of 
Jupiter and the ring of Saturn, and that they 
were familiar with stellar phenomena to a 
degz'ee which greatly astonished him. An 
invasion of Thibet from British India would 
issue in the subjugation with ease of the 
whole realm, for however impracticahle long 
marches in such a country, yet facility of 
conquest would exist in the fact, that whoever 
possesses the sacred cities, and the persons of 
the lamas, are the conquerors of Thibet. 

Having described the vast regions beyond 
China proper, Insular China remains to he 
noticed. The insular climate of China is less 
subject to the extremes of heat and cold than 
that of the continent. The islands which are 
of most importance are Formosa, Hainan, 
Ohusan, Hong -Kong, Heang-shan, and Amoy. 

Formosa lies off the east coast, and from 
its comparative proximity to the Malay pen- 
insula* its eastern shore is inhabited by that 
race, who are generally regarded as abori- 
gines: the western side of the island is in- 
habited by the Chinese. The population at 
large, especially on the eastern shore, is re- 
garded by the inhabitants of China as bar- 
barous. The word Formosa means beautiful, 
and was given to the island by the Portu- 
guese, because of its lovely appearance. Coal 
in great abundance has been recently found 
upon it. 

Hainan is an island situated on the southern 
coast, inhabited partly by Chinese, and partly 
by aboriginal tribes. There is nothing suffi- 
ciently striking in the characteristics of the 
island to call for remark. 

Heang-shan is an island in the Canton 
River. The Portuguese settlement of Macao, 
called by the Chinese Aou-mun (the entrance 
to the hay), is situated upon part of the 
island which forms a peninsula. The site of 
the settlement was given to the Portuguese 
by the emperor nearly three hundred years 
ago, in consequence of services rendered by 
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them against pirates. The poet Camoens 
resided at Macao, and wrote there Ms cele- 
brated poem the Lusiad.” The population 
is about thirty thousand. The general con- 
duct of the Portuguese settlers has been 
fraudulent and rapacious, and much of the 
ill will entertained by the natives of Canton 
against foreigners has been caused by their 
cruel and treacherous conduct. The Portu- 
guese residents of Macao are not more than 
six thousand : the rest of the population are 
half-castes and Chinese. Few places which, 
within a century and a half, have been the 
scenes of enterprise, are so deserted and fallen 
as is this settlement. Formerly it was one 
of the richest emporiums of the East: now 
Hong- Kong seems to have extinguished its 
commercial glory. A few English and other 
foreign merchants are almost the only persons 
respected by the natives, so completely have 
the Portuguese lost character. 

It is common for the foreign merchants of 
I Canton and Hong -Kong to spend the hottest 
I summer months on this island: there is a 
heantiful bathing place, and large although 
not well-built houses are easily procured, and 
cheaply rented. The foreign and Parsee 
burial-grounds are picturesque, especially the 
former : how enterprising are those old Persian 
devotees of the sun I — there are few places in 
the East which are ancient haunts of commerce 
where their traces or their presence are not 
seen. It is surprising that Europeans think 
so favourably of Macao in a sanitary point of 
view, for the atmosphere is damp, and a 
chilly feeling is consequently imparted to the 
residents even when the glass is high : it is 
also common for foreigners to die soon after 
their arrival, especially if young men. 

The Portuguese population is considered 
devoid of the activity which once character- 
ised them. They are much deteriorated in 
personal appearance, especially the females, 
who have coarse countenances and very dark 
complexions. The streets are little better 
than gloomy narrow alleys, and, being some- 
times of great length, the appearance they 
present is peculiarly unpleasant. There are 
palaces and public buildings, formerly the 
abodes of bishops and governors of rank, or 
the resort of merchants and men of business, 
but these are all dropping, little by little, into 
decay. The Portuguese deserve credit for 
the architectural beauty of these buildings, 
particularly of a church, the front of which is 
alone left standing. Beautiful walks, parades, 
and gardens, all which were once beautiful, 
also testify to the taste which once character- 
ised the Portuguese of Macao. The parades 
are partially broken, deep ruts are allowed to 
deface the once -pleasant walks, and the gar- 
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dens already assunie tliat waste and ragged 
appearance wliicli tlie fairest pleasure-grounds 
so soon wear when left without suitable care. 
The house of Gamoens, who sang before 
Shakspere’s “wild notes/' as Milton called 
them, were heard in England, is still stand- 
ing, although time, with his furrowing finger, 
has touched it. The fortifications bristle with 
cannon, but they are worthless ; a few British 
broadsides w’ould leave them heaps of rubbish. 
A gentleman who lately visited the island and 
city thus wrote of some of the features of 
interest which mark them : — “ To me the old 
palace garden, with so many acres of still 
blooming flowers and foliage, and paths 
Avinding through quaint arbours and huge 
stone caves,- — more solid than the artificial 
ruins of Bolton Abbey or Chats worth, — was 
the most pleasing part of my tour. I w^as 
never tired of musing over the grounds, but 
did not remain long soliloquising over the 
iron-walled monument of the poet Camoens. 

I did not expect to find such old magnificence, 
but ruins of ages past do not at such distance 
from Christian lands increase my love of 
decay. From the top of one of the mammoth 
stone arbours we had a fine view of the old 
town and the inner and outer harbour; the 
former is stocked with junks and lorchas be- 
longing to the place, and the yearly income 
of the latter in freights alone is said to be a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. We saw 
the islands round about, and were glad to 
look upon scenery as romantic as it was 
novel.” * 

The same traveller gives a picture of how 
the coolie traffic — or what may be with pro- 
priety be termed the Chinese slave trade— -is 
patronised by the Portuguese, who have ever 
been the active abettors of the slave trade in 
all its forms Looking down upon the 
Chinese part of the town, I saw a large cas- 
tellated building, the courtyard of which was 
crowded with human beings dressed in white. 
My curiosity was excited. Was it an hos- 
pital? Xo. A lunatic asylum? Xo. A 
Jail, a charity-school, or what? Xo one 
could tell. We searched and searched, but 
could not make the people understand our 
wants ; finally, we got a boat, and moved 
round to the portcullis, but there was no ad- 
mittance. Inquiry only made us more curious, 
hut not more successful, until at last a friend 
relieved us of suspense, and told us that of 
course no one was permitted to enter-— it was 
a private institution, being the place where a 
princely merchant stoAA^s away his coolies until 
they are ready for shipment ! When I saw 
them from the garden highlands it w^as pro- 
bably feeding-time. At Whampoa they use 
* Young Jm erica Ahroad. 
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a hulk for this purpose. Poor WTetchesl 
they little know what is to he their fate.” 

While Mr. Train remained at Macao he 
witnessed a custom which he saw in other 
parts of China, the description of which is 
striking “ We came back through the Chi- 
nese town, where with restless activity me- 
chanics were working at their respective 
trades, shopmen were doing a thriving busi- 
ness, while barbers were never busier ; there 
were music and dancing, with the sing-song 
artists, never more enthusiastic, and the 
pawnbrokers were crowded to suffocation, for 
to-morrow is the Chinaman’s Xew Year, and 
hence the unusual bustle and excitement in 
the town : before midnight all accorints must 
be squared, all books balanced, all bills paid, 
and debtor and creditor must meet as friends, 
for it is the custom of China to close up the 
papers and make a clean breast of finance 
matters at the commencement of every new 
year. At every turn I see anxious faces, and 
men rushing with some little trinket to the 
Shy lock’s den, in order to raise a little more 
cash. There are many w^ho know not what 
to do, for their pockets are empty, and their 
debts unpaid, and something must be done 
before the clock strikes twelve, or else they 
are disgraced in the eyes of their countrymen. 
Some bear the marks of desperation on their 
faces, and hence robbery or murder, perhaps 
suicide, ere the bell tolls the fatal hour; for 
/tis no unusual thing to resort to violent 
measures if all else fail, and there be bills 
unpaid. What a strange custom I and yet it 
is universally followed from the sea -coast to 
the limits of Tartar j. If Western nations 
balanced accQunts as often, there wmuld be 
less rottenness in finance, and more honesty 
in commerce. Here, at least, the idol w^^or- 
shipper teaches a lesson it were well if we 
would learn.” 

The island of Amoy affords an important 
position for any European power desirous of 
having a naval and military post off the Chi- 
nese coast; for it is well situated in reference 
to the great ports, and possesses a compara- 
tively equable climate. The London press, 
particularly “the leading journal,” strongly 
urged upon the government of Lord Derby, 
in 1858, the occupation of this island as a post 
for the security of English commerce. The 
island is about twelve miles in length, and 
ten in breadth, and contains within that 
small area a hundred and thirty villages and 
hamlets, and a population of nearly half a 
million persons. The city contains nearly 
two hundred thousand inhabitants ; it is called 
after the island. 

This little island is very picturesque, the 
surface being undulated from the sea-shore to 
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a centTal rocky ridge of considerable eleva- 
tion, npon tbe top of wMcb there is a well 
cultivated table “land several miles squaie. 
The rock is black, of a grey tint when 
broken, but that tint gives place to black 
after exposure to the atmosphere. The port 
is capable of holding one thousand ve^ek. 

The city is situated in latitude 24 dA 
north, and longitude 118^ 8" east. It is built 
on a promontory, so as to^ expose three sides 
to the sea; and is necessarily long and strag- 
gling. The citadel is surrounded by a wall 
one mile in circumference. The palace and 
gardens of the Se-tak occupy a considerable 
portion of the inner city, beyond the wah ol 
which dirty narrow lanes and low ill-con- 
structed houses stretch away in every dpec- 
tion. The Chinese authorities are peciuiaiiy 
strict in not allowing foreigners to^ traverse 
the island, insisting that “ the dayk journey, 
which, according to the treaty, was to be 
allowed for purposes of inland business at the 
ports, being interpreted to mean from sunrise 
to sunset. Ho foreigner is allowed to spend a 
night in any of the villages, yet the people of 
these villages have shown a more free dispo- 
sition to foreigners, and especially to missmn- 
aries, than has been shown elsewhere. The 
local authorities are also very friendly, but 
the orders of the supreme government are 
imperative against giving any encouragement 
to foreigners beyond what the strictest ren- 
dering of the treaty entitles them to demand. 
Although the climate is equable, and^ the 
island has the reputation among the Chinese 
of being healthy, yet the city is not so, and 
terrible havoc has been made among the mis- 
sionaries and their families by the insalu- 
brious influences prevailing there. 

Chusan is another island which public opi- 
nion in England and in India has demanded 
the government to occupy during the Chinese 
contest of 1858. It is situated at the southern 
entrance to the estuary of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang. The island is very fertile and pretty, 
but small. It is surrounded by a vast archir- 
pelago of lesser isles. Few small islands are 
so populous. ; , 

Hong-Kono is the only territorial acquisi- 
tion made by the British in the Chinese em- 
pire. The name means “ sweet waters.” 
The islet is about twenty -five miles in circuit, 
and is situated at the mouth of the estuary 
which conducts to Canton, which is a hun- 
dred miles distant ; Macao is forty miles fi'om 
the island. The strait which separates it from 
the mainland is in some places less than a 
mile wide. Safe anchorage lor ships is afforded 

by the Bay of Hong-Kong on a large scale. 
When, in 1842, the British acquired the 
island, there w^ere not more than a thousand 


inhabitants ; in 1858 the number has increased 
to a hundred thousand. ^ ^ 

The capital is called Victoria; it is the 
seat of a governor, and is an episcopal see. 

It is built in the form of a semicircle, upon 
the hay, the buildings extending for four or 
five miles on either side from the centre of 
the arc. The streets extend back as far as 
the mountain will allow; and as street rises 
above street on the ascent, they present a 
most interesting picture to a person beholding 
from the bay, while from the houses at the 
base of the mountain a magnificent panorama 
is presented of the town and bay, with the 
vast throng of commercial shipping, vessels 
of war, and innumerable fishing -boats, which 
generally keep ^‘ two and two,” in order the 
more effectually to trawl their nets— contii- 
huting by this arrangement to the novelty 
and picturesque character of the scene. The 
country along the shores of the bay-— sand, 
rock, and bill— adds to tbe general effect of 

this prospect. ^ 

The approach to the island is not prepos- 
sessing; the high grounds of Hong-Kong 
and the neighbouring islets look bleak and 
barren, but when tbe passenger arrives at the 
town of Victoria he experiences a most agree- 
able surprise, its fine buildings, sloping ascent, 
and the magnificent highlands beyond, afford- 
ing a coup d'ocil of a most pleasing kind. 
On landing, the stranger is struck by the ^ 
proximity of the mountain to the city, over- 
hanging it in a manner calculated to excite 
alarm for its future safety in case of earth- 
quake, or any extraordinary season of heat or 
cold, by which the impending rocks might be 
lowered and hurled upon the houses beneath. 
Some of the newest houses, and even streets, 
have been built up the mountain side. 
There are several good public buiidipgs — 
such as government house, Bishop’s College, 
and the Chinese chapel and school attached 
to it; also a Oliinese printing-office, the differ- 
ent mission schools and churches, the hospital, 
church, club, barracks, military stores, and 
some of the merchants* establishments. The 
settlers and the Chinese are fond of giv’ 
ing fancy names to pleasant places in the 
vicinity— such as Spring Gardens, “ Happy 
Valley,” &c. The public establishments are 
chiefly on the western side of the bay, called 
Western Point. Eastern Point is less public, 
and more picturesque. A Chinese boat-popu- 
lation— similar to that at Canton and other 
great cities built on large rivers on the sea- 
board — bas already gathered at Hong-Kong. 

The following notice of the habits of both 
the British and Chinese population is from 
the correspondent of the A^eio York Herald 
in 1857 The club-house is most creditable 
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to tke place, and tile stranger not caring for 
tlie hotel is naost comfortably off if introduced 
by any of his friends who may be members. 
A good library and all the English periodicals 
are on the tables and in the bookcase ; and 
good chow-chow, good beds, and good attend- 
ance, can be purchased for about three 
dollars per day ; but in China most gentle- 
men are immediately taken possession of by 
those who may be known to them, and then, 
of course, you make their house your home. 
Not to have a spare bed or two for the new 
comer would be considered contrary to the 
establislied usage of the land. You cannot 
but feel the greatest possible interest in wit- 
nessing the untiring industry of this race, so 
little known among Western nations. Women 
and men, and sometimes even little children, 
are hard at work making combs, trunks, or 
shoes ; some chopping up meat, others arrang- 
ing their vegetables ; now it is a party of 
masons erecting a bamboo -stage, and then a 
chain-gang grading the hill at the point of 
the Hindoostanee soldier’s bayonet ; now 
coolies carrying water, an enormous load; 
then sedan chairs, borne by two or four; 
boys hawking about candies and sweetmeats ; 
boatmen and house -servants coming and going 
all dressed in that peculiar national blue, wide 
trousers and Blucher jacket, and their long 
tail either wound about their head or trailing 
down behind. The streets of Hong-Kong 
off^er a thousand subjects for reffeetion to those 
who have never been thrown in contact with 
the celestial race.” 

The same writer was struck by the resemT 
blance of the island to certain auriferous dis« 
tricts both in California and Australia. 

The government is conducted by a lieute- 
nant-governor, chief-justice, and council of 
five. The first-named is the chief ordinary 
British official in China, as he superintends 
the trade of the cinque ports, and controls the 
subjects and ships of England in Chinese 
waters. The present lieutenant-governor is 
Sir John Bowring, a man of extensive learn- 
ing and superior business habits. He is not 
a favourite with the missionaries in China, 
nor with the classes in England which send 
them there, and their distaste seems to have 
been provoked more by the tone which the 
lieutenant-governor has adopted than by any 
hostile acts. When in England he was iden- 
tified with the Manchester school, in the in- 
terest of which he was returned for the Lan- 
cashire borough of Bolton. Sir John, then 
Dr. Bowring, was president of the Peace 
Society, and frequently expressed opinions oh 
the subject of war utterly inconsistent with 
his official duties as the lieutenant-governor of 
Hong-Kong. This inconsistency has deprived 


him of the confidence of large classes at home, 
while his policy in China and his commerciai 
intelligence have won for him the trust of the 
merchants in China both British and foreign. 

The Chinese population of Hong-Kong is 
truculent and seditious, partaking of the worst 
spirit prevalent at Canton. The English are 
readily served for money ; but the real feeling 
of the whole Chinese population is a desire— 
at all costs, and by any means, however san- 
guinary or treacherous— to get rid of their 
presence. During the war in 1857 their 
attempts to poison the British population at 
Hong-Kong, and their schenies, more than 
once successful, to gain a footing on board 
ships as passengers, in order to mnrder the 
Europeans, and seize the ships, proved them 
to be at heart brutal and cowardly, however 
they might feign obedience and quietness. 

The habits and customs of the people are 
as purely and obstinately Chinese as if they 
were not resident on British soil. As at 
Singapore, so at Hong-Kong, they retain their 
distinctive peculiarities as tenaciously as* if 
they resided in Pekin, Various efforts to 
induce them to conform to British habits in 
food and attire have been made, for sake of 
the convenience of such conformity, hut with- 
out success. The Hong-Kong Chinamen are 
as fond of rice and tea, taken after their 
national mode, as their compatriots at Shan- 
ghai or Ningpo. Their idea of the way in 
which the latter article should be used has 
probably never been so happily expressed as 
by an imperial poet of their country 
'^Graceful are the leaves of mei-hoa, sweetly 
scented and clear are the leaves of fo-cheou. 
But place upon a gentle fire the tripod whose 
colour and form tell of a far antiquity, and fill 
it with water of molten snow. Let it seethe 
till it would he hot enough to whiten fish 
or to redden a crab. Then pour it into a 
cup, made from the earth of yue, upon the 
tender leaves of a selected tea-tree. Let it 
rest till the mists which freely rise have 
formed themselves into thicker clouds, and 
until these have gradually ceased to weigh 
upon the surface, and at last float in their 
vapour. Then sip deliberately the delicious 
liquor; it will drive away all the five causes 
of disquietude which come to trouble us. 
You may taste, and you may feel, but never 
can you express in words or song that sweet 
tranquillity we draw from the essence thus 
prepared.” 

It is remarkable that not only at Hong- 
Kong, but at all the trading ports, an attempt 
is made to speak English, which, after a little 
practice, enables English and Chinese to con- 
verse with ease for all ordinary practical pur- 
poses. At Canton and Hong-Kong this is 
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called “Canton English ” 

and at Singapore and Malacca, it is 

Sled'Sc^eonEnglfeh” Geminly no other 

oriental nation has made sndi “d®Migahk 
and snccessfnl efforts to 

of verbal communication witli tbe En^^lis , 

based on English worlds. i:»Tn-Dire 

Such, is a g’eneral description o P 

with which le have been repeatedly at w« 
are at war while these pages are is'=riing 

from the press; within whose insular empue 

we have established ourselves ; 
fines of whose territories our 
touches; and with which ^ “ef ely to hdd 
Rtill more important relations m the tutme. 
A few remarks in reference to their general 
condition wdll fitly close this f __ 

As to the present aspect of our comm 
wth the Chinese empire, commercial men 
may form their deductions from these tacts .— 

A.t the end of the commercial year 1854 the halance Qf 

nullions sterling, against China. 

' The estimate stands thus :-r 


IMPORTS PaOM; GBEAT BBITATN AND 

Opium, 65,000 to 70,000 chests . 
Cotton, 200,000 hales .... . . 
Manufactures, &c. . . • • • • • • 

Straits and India ... 


24,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

1,600,000 


Total 


, 33,600,00.0 


EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES. 

Dollars. 

85=000.000 lbs. • • • 

Silk, 40,000 bales ...» 1*500 000 

Simdries ^ 

Total 25,700,000 

DMlng the Bucceeding three years the exports to Great 

^'iTfbeTOXtrcfary^^^^^ export of teas to 

Eneland and her colonies was 87,741,000 Ih^j and m 
the'same year the deliveries in England pf China silk 
amounted to 74,215 hales. 

In the chapter on the general commerce nf 
India the relations of that part of our empire 

with China, especially in connection with the 

opium trade, will be discussed. 

It is important to inquire whether the 
government of that country is likely to im- 
prove, and .whether it presents a prospect ot 
stability as to its principles, form, and dynasty. 
It does not possess the affections of the people. 
The emperor is more feared than loved— more 
reverenced with a superstitious regard to the 
rkf Ilia •nATson and functions than 



has more authority, and is regarded with 
more affection, along the northern slopes of 
the Himalayas, or among the rovers ot the 


Monsolian deserts, than in China proper. 

The felation of the government to its remoter 
provinces is paternal ; to its honae provinces 
oppressive. The industry ot the peop e 
aftLngh persevering, is repressed, 

fiscal system is exacting and urgent Every- 
where there are traces of decay, and only the 
untiring labour of the people prevents a rapid 
retrocession in agriculture, mannketures, and 
general wealth. The faiWiful testunony of 

L eyewitness at the close of 18o( recoids 
such impressions -when beholding the energy ot 
the people and the effects of a had and oppres- 
sive government, and the predominant origi- 
nality of the Chinese race asserting itselt in 

connection with all imported ideas, religions, 

scientific, and social I notice everywhere 
the same lavish expenditure ot labour in paving 
the footpatlis and bridging tbe dykes with 
slabs of limestone or granite. 'lhe_ pagoda, 
from the galleries of which nothing is visible 
but tbe limitless flat plain and the frequent 
villages, is of course a thing comparatively ot 
yesterdav- The Buddhists brought Eie orm 
from India not long before tlie birth of 
Christ ; but these products of untmng toil, 
these mounds and dykes, these countless 
masses of enormous stones brought from atai, 

— stiU more those practical, matter -ot-lact, 
Sabbathless, business-loving, pleasure-despis- 
ing habits of mind, which, under a less cor- 
rupt and depressing system, of rule, would 
lead tbe present race of Chinese to sustain 
these works and to create others that insen- 
sibility to play of fancy, yet love ot . quaint 
conceits and forced antitheses— that incapa- 
city to feel grace and bea.uty, yet strong 
appreciation of mere geometrical symmetry 
that complete disconnection from (not diver- 
gence from) all the modes ot thought and 
vehicles of thought, traditions, and supersti- 
tions of other nations— these things siiggest a 
train of dreamy thoughts, and send the 
wandering hack to times almost as old as that 
setting sun. May it not he that we have .here 
a not very degenerate specimen of a civiliza- 
tion that covered the whole earth before our 

traditions begin— which spread and flourished 

before the Semitic or the Indo-Germanic race 
had being — which has left its traces in India 
and in England, in Mexico and. in Italy m 
California, and in Greece, in Brittany and in 
Normandy, and in the most remote islands ot. 
the ocean; pilers of mounds and hewers ot 
mountains, builders of Babels whose might 
was quenched we know not how, and whose 
sparse descendants we can just trace imder 
the names of Egyptians, Pelasgians, or Etrus- 
cans, mingling with new races, and losing 

their identity.” • * 

Throughout China proper there exists an 
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invidious nationality, wHc^ intolerant of 
the governing family being of any other race 
than the Chinese : Mantchou, Calmuck, Mon- 
gol, it matters not which, the vast mass of 
the Chinese people hate Tartar rule, whether 
power be wielded by an emperor or his 
satrap. It is alleged by those who have 
made considerable acquaintance with China, 
that there cannot be less than seven millions 
of men bound together in secret societies, 
which preserve their fealty with stubborn 
attachment and constancy of purpose. Of 
course such a number would represent very 
many more than those actually confederated. 
Various efforts have been put forth to sup- 
press these societies, but they have been 
fruitlessly made. Numbers implicated in the 
seditious confedei'acies have perished under 
the headsman’s weapon, although life was 
offered to them if they would reveal the 
secrets of these associations. The punish- 
ment of death does not seem to have any 
terror for them; and although the govern- 
ment executions sweep thousands and tens 
of thousands away, the treasonable clubs in- 
crease in numbers and boldness. 

The rebellion, which for a period of at 
least nine years has been raging in China, 
has excited the astonishment of Europe, and 
earnest inquiries as to its oi’igin, character, 
and probable success, have been made ever 
since the tidings of the outbreak first reached 
Eui'ope. As to the origin of it, there can be 
no doubt that the treasonable clubs had much 
to do in setting the example, and affording 
encouragenient, and at length aid, but they 
did not originate it. The general discontent 
of the Chinese people was such as to prepare 
the public mind for any new combinatm^^ 
against the government. A new and strange 
organization came into existence, but neither 
its founder nor those who joined it had any 
notion of directing it against the imperial 
throne. That organization was the “ Chinese 
Union,” founded by Dr. Gutzlaff exclusively 
for Christian purposes, as already shown upon 
a former page. Every member of this Union 
undertook to teach some other Chinaman 
what he knew of Christianity, or to place in 
Ms hands some evangelical treatise, or a por- 
tion of the sacred Scriptures. This Union ” 
extended rapidly into the interior, and some 
discontent with the government existed among 
its members, in consequence of the severe 
treatment received from Buddhist and Con- 
fucian fanatics, among the mandarins, officials, 
and scholars. The previously existing “ po- 
litical unions” (as they would be called in 
English parlance) inflamed this discontent 
purely for political purposes, they, in their 
exaggerated nationality, being eager to grasp 
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and use any instrumentality that promised to 
be effective in opposing the Mantchou dy- 
nasty. Eventually circumstances occurred, 
and a person arose, which gave to “the 
Union” a political as well as a religious cha- 
racter. A certain man, who from childhood 
had been skilful in all the learning of the 
Chinese, met with a native missionary, the 
assistant of the celebrated Congregational 
clergyman, Dr. Milne; this native teacher 
presented the young scholar with a tractate 
in the Chinese language on Christianity, 
which the latter read earnestly, and was led 
in the result to attend public worship as con- 
ducted by the Congregational missionaries. 
He continued to do so for a considerable 
time, and studied the Bible and oilier reli- 
gious books such as he was likely in that 
connection to receive. Ketiring to the inte- 
rior, he engaged himself actively in connec- 
tion with “the Union” of Dr. Gutzlaff, and 
succeeded in obtaining extraordinary accessions 
of members to the ranks of that religious 
confederacy. The mandarins persecuted him 
and the new converts; many were decapi- 
tated, and great numbers suffered the spoil- 
ing of their goods. These things were not 
known in the seaports, and of course not 
known in Europe, where the idea of native 
Protestants suffering martyrdom in great 
numbers would have excited an extraordinary 
sensation. After endurance for a considerable 
time, some of the evangelists arrested by the 
mandarins were rescued; attempts were made 
by the mandarins to punish those who took 
part in releasing the prisoners from custody, 
but the authorities were resisted by the evan- 
gelicals with more audacity than before, the 
political clubs making common cause with 
the members of the religious “Union,” and 
all flew to arms. They were encountered by 
the Tartar troops, and a civil war began, 
having a twofold object — religious liberty, 
and the rescue of the Chinese race from the 
rule of the Mantchou dynasty. The political 
“clubbists” cared nothing for the objects of 
“the Union;” “ the Unionists” regarded only 
the liberty of teaching and worship : but as 
these also were patriots, they, when once in 
arms, readily coalesced with the clubbists in 
a common effort to dethrone the Tartar 
tyranny. Yarious oppressed classes, and 
ultimately all the discontented, good and 
bad, joined these two sections of insurgents, 
and a motley army was formed under the 
chief leaders of “ the Union,” as they were 
men of superior intelligence and moral influ- 
ence. The if or chief, was Hmig-sew- 
tsemen, the scholar who received the book 
from Dr. Milne’s native teacher, Leang-Afali. 
The history of the origin of the insurrection 
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does not correspond witE the accounts gene- 
rallv given hy either the merchants or cor- 
resjfdents of the EngUsh and Am^man 
press ; it more nearly accords with that whiA 

the most experienced missionaries relate, but 
does not entirely agree vwth any After most 
mature consideration of a vast J , 

material, this appears to the author to b 
only method of accounting for_ the origin 
and early rapid progress of the msurrectiom 
A very respectable authority has J 
combated the idea that Christianity had any- 
thing to do with the movement, and alleges, 
Sa/the assumption of a religions “otive was 
a mere trick of Chinese diplomacy, such as 
that crafty people are always a® teady to 
resort to. But the publications of such ot 
the rebel chiefs as had any connection with 
the Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff’s Union render it utteily 
impossible to receive any s"®h explanation ot 
their conduct. Xo doubt the mraU s cor- 
respondent was informed .hy Chinese mer- 
chants, native and foreign, that such was the 
case but it is declared on very respectable 
tesdmony, by onet vrho spent much time 
and incurred much labour, in travel through 
Thibet, Mongolia, and China, that the go- 
vernment at Pekin used every means to con- 
ceal the real facts of the case and to mis- 
represent, distort, and pervert them, ihe 
native press was under strict surveillance, 
the provincial papers copied from the Fehin 
Gctzetfe: and that journal, never veracious, 

Tv-as characterised by extraordinary mendacity 

in all its accounts of the opinions, purpose, 
and progress of the rebels, and of the origin, 
qualitotions, and character of the^ chiefs. 
Even after the peace of 1642, when the 
British so completely vanquished the Chi- 
nese, that the emperor wrote to_lley-mg 
and Pei-po, his majesty’s commissioners, to 
make any terms with the barbarians, rather 
than allow the progress of their arms to con- 
tinue Hue, the traveller, declares that he was 
const’antly asked by the people whither the 
barbarians whom the emperor had so severely 
chastised had been driven ! “Tt is next to 
impossible to say what effect the late rebm- 
lions have had upon the government, for the 
articles in the Pehin Gazette only lead the 
people astray.” % The Mowing character of 
the origin and the originators of the great 
revolt is to some extent adverse to the narra- 
tive of both here given, and in some respects 
confirms it ; — “ The missionaries saw the 
handiwork of God, and their arduous labours 
fairly crowned -auth approaching success. 
Keiigion was the motive power, and many 
* The eorrespoodent of ihe New York Eerald. 


of the clever writers traced the origin of the 

rebellion to Thae-ping-wang, who urns a 

student of the missionary Roberts in Ibdd. 
Some of the merchants agreed, but moi e_of 
them had no faith in the Christianity of the 
troubles. It was no general insurrection, 
and each chief at each place acted his own 
responsibiUty, and was _ actuated only by ti e 
hope of plunder or rising to fame on the 
waves of revolution. One of the leading 
chieftains was known to have been a horse- 
boy (of bad character*) of one of themier- 

chLts of Shanghai, f movJ 

could not be traced to any good. The mov^ 
ment at Shanghai was entirely distinct from 

that one hundred and “’If J;!? . 

Yang-tse-Kiang, at Xankin, while teat at 
Amoy was not the same as that at ^Canton. 
Robbery and piracy were fast creating new 
men and the goveinment could not concen- 
trate forces fast enough to put down the dis- 
turbers of the peace. The attack of tlic 
foreigners at Shanghai was, it will be 
bered, on the imperial, not the rebel camp, 
showing the belief that the letter was^ the 
stronger. Then none knew how the battles 

would turn, and the foreigners, influenced 

only by trade and personal safety, weie 
desirous of taking the popular side. Now 
they see their error, although many stiU hold 
that all was for the best; for had they 
stopped the advances of the Tartar troops, no. 
one would have been safe in the_ settlement. 
I have said that most of the missionaries be- 
lieved that was only the ripening of the mis- 
sionary fruit; and even now there are few of 
them that will endorse the position which I 

. 1 ii. InT’-A or THTiio,’’ 


have taken, that nought but the love of piracy, 
and the excitement of the mob, influence the 

insiUTectioii” ^ ^ . 

The general doctrines of the Iiniomsts are 
the same as those of evangelical Protestants. 
Confinnation of this was afforded a few years 
ago when a nnmher of the party emigrated 
to California. Concerning those men the 
JSfeveda, a Californian journal, stated that 
they were Protestants in doctrine and habit 
of life, and as such took oath upon the ^Bible 
in courts of justice. Many absnrd opinions 
and hlasphemons expressions have been attri- 
buted to the rebels of late years. Ihis^ is 
accoimted for variously. The supreme chiet, 
soon after the pernsal of the hook given hini 
by Leang-Afah, became ill ironi anxiety ot 
mind, and the deep distress caused hy the 
discovery that he had been an idolater and a 
devil worshipper.’’ During this illness he 
had visions, in which, as ^Ya3 natural m his 
excited state, there appeared to he urgent 
* This story has never been antheitticalecl, and is iiro- 
, bably without foundation. 
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revelations given to him to propagate the 
Word he had received, and, as he fancied, 
new revelations of truth were made to him- 
self. It would appear that, while capahle of 
I'easoning well, and acting in concert with 
others, in reference to religions and political 
matters, he never recovered the shock of that 
illness, nor the intense impression made upon 
his mind by those visions. He was evidently 
subject to occasional aberration, and on those 
occasions put forth pretensions and opinions 
inconsistent with his ordinary behaviour, and 
his seriously avowed belief. Another expla- 
nation of these inconsistencies is to be found 
in the fact that the clubbists imitated the 
Unionists in their religious phraseology, be- 
cause of the powerful effect which the evan- 
gelical doctrine exercised, and wishing politi- 
cally to use its influence. These men did not 
understand the subject, and propounded doc- 
trines, assumed titles, and performed acts in 
the name of the Bible and of Christ, which 
the members of ‘Hhe Union’’ repudiated. 
The amalgamation, however, of the two sec- 
tions went forward so rapidly, that much of 
the original purity of opinion and consistency 
of practice has departed. The original idea 
of civil and religious liberty which prevailed 
in the Union has also given place to a fana- 
tical assumption that they are raised up to 
purge the earth of idolatry ; under this notion 
they attack Buddhists and Roman Catholics, 
and destroy their places of worship. This 
circumstance has formed another source of 
misrepresentation. The Roman Catholics, 
being eager to deprive their persecutors of 
the character attaching to any moderate pro- 
fession of Christian doctrine, have undoubtedly 
given descriptions of the creed and conduct 
of the rebels sometimes exaggerated, and in 
other instances unfounded. 

The opinions deliberately published by 
‘* the Union ” and its chiefs are such as can- 
not fail to demand the serious attention of 
Christendom ; and whatever nonsense may be 
inculcated by some of the teachers or chiefs, 
there is in most of their proclamations and 
hooks a powerful leaven of evangelical truth. 
The supreme chief has been accused of blas- 
phemy in calling Christ his brother, hut it is 
a part of their phraseology to speak of God 
as ‘‘ their celestial Father,” and Christ as 
“ their celestial Brother who redeemed them.” 
It is in this sense that the. term has been 
used, by such of the rebel chiefs at all events 
as had any connection with “ the Union.” 
Hung-sew-tsemen, who had been an author 
before he professed Christianity, wrote various 
compositions in prose and verse after his 
alleged conversion. The following is a 
specimen given by a very distinguished 


American missionary * who knew China 
well:— 

Confessing onx transgressions against Beaven, 

Oar dependence upon the full atonement of Jesns, 

We should not believe in devils, but obey the holy Com- 
mandments, 

Should worship only the true God, with the full powers 
of the mind. 

Should think on the glories of heaven, 

Also on the terrors of hell, and pity the wicked. 

And early turn to the true, escaping 
From the errors and afSictions of the world.” 

This appears to have been written soon after 
the light of Christianity dawned upon his 
mind, and before the thought of being a 
political and military chief ever occurred to 
him. After he had raised the banner of 
revolt, he posted on the walls of some of the 
cities the following address to the insurgents: 

Believe truly in Jesus, aud ultimately have happiness ; 
Turn away from God, and ultimately have misery.” 

This species of military proclamation was 
imitated by men less capable of giving good 
advice to the insurgents, either as to arms, 
policy, or religion. 

A church dignitary j* at Hong-Kong has 
given the following prayer, as a specimen of 
the religions and devotional compositions in 
i circulation among the rebels: — “‘I, thine 
I unworthy son (or daughter), kneeling down 
upon the ground, with a true heart repent of 
my sins, and pray the great God (Sbang-ti) 
onr heavenly Father, of thine infinite good- 
ness and mercy, to forgive my former igno- 
rance and frequent transgressions of the 
Divine commands; earnestly beseeching thee, 
of thy great favour, to pardon all my former 
sins, and enable me to repent and lead a new 
life, so that my soul may ascend to heaven. 
May I from henceforth sincerely repent and 
forsake my evil ways, not worshipping corrupt 
spirits (Shin), nor practising perverse things, 
but obeying thy Divine commands. I also 
earnestly pray Thee, the great God our hea- 
venly Father, constantly to bestow on me thy 
Holy Spirit, and change my wicked heart. 
Never again allow me to be deceived by 
malignant demons ; but, perpetually regarding 
me with favour, for ever deliver me from the 
Evil One ; and every day bestowing on me 
food and clothing, exempt me from calamity 
and woe, granting me tranquillity in the pre- 
sent world, and the enjoyment of endless 
happiness in heaven; through the merits of 
oxir Saviour and heavenly Brother, the Lord 
Jesus, who redeemed us from sin. I also 
pray the great God, our Father who is iu 
heaven, that his will may be done on earth as 
it is in heaven. That thon wouldst look 

* Eev. Issachar Boberts. 

f The Bishop of Victoria. 
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down and grant this request, is my heart’s 
sincere desire.’ In this extract from The 
Book of Religious Precepts of the Thae^ 
'pirg-wofig Dyunsty ^ we have a clear recog- 
nition of the guilt of sin, the duty of repent- 
ance, the atonement of Jesus Christ, the need 
of a new heart, and the work of the Hol}^ 
Spirit in renewing and purifying the soul for 

heaven.” ^ ^ -u n 

A distinguished missionary^ of the Oon- 
gregationalists says : — “ The Emperors of 
China have been remarkable for their absurd 
claim of extravagant titles and relationships 
to heaven. The rival emperor declares that 
Wang (king), and not Shing (holy) nov Ti 
(emperor or potentate) belongs to him, for 
the latter term belongs only to the great 
Supreme Being (Shang-ti).” 

In confirmation of this favourable opinion 
of the pretensions of the rebel chiefs, the same 
missionary quotes a proclamation from the 
chief to his army: — ‘‘The great God, He is 
God (Ti). The monarchs of this world may 
be called kings, and that is all. The great 
God (Shang-ti), our heavenly Father and 
Supreme Lord, is omniscient, omnipotent, 
and omnipresent, the Supreme^ over all. 
There is not an individual who is not pro- 
duced and cherished by Him. He is Shang 
(supreme) ; He is Ti (potentate). Besides 
the great God (Shang-ti), our ^heavenly 
Father and Supreme Lord, there is no one 
who can be called Shang, and no one who 
can be called Ti. Therefore from henceforth 
all you soldiers and officers may designate us 
your lord, and that is all; you must not call 
me supreme, lest you should encroach upon 
the designation of our heavenly Father. Our 
heavenly Father is our Holy Father, and our 
celestial elder Brother is our Holy Lord the 
Saviour of the world. Hence our heavenly 
Father and our celestial elder Brother alone 
are holy ; and from henceforth all you soldiers 
and officers may designate us your lord, and 
that is all; but you must not call me holy, 
lest you encroach upon the designation of our 
heavenly Father and celestial elder Brother.” 

The prospects of the insurrection have 
been much discussed in Ghina and in Europe. 
The most recent opinions given are unfavour- 
able to its success. These views receive 
gome confirmation from the fact that the 
rebels have lately experienced some signal 
defeats, have been di’iven from their impor- 
tant positions on the Grand Canal, and have 
lost some of the chief cities which they had 
conquered. This must not, however, be 
taken as proof of a failing cause, for some of 
their chief conquests were made with means 
go inadequate, that the wonder is they were 
* The late Br, Medhurst. 


able so long to occupy them. The city of 
Amoy, for instance, containing ao large a 
population, 5vas stormed by about six thou- 
sand insurgents, suns ciilotSj .as Hr. Legge 
termed them, and, according to the same 
testimony, armed chiefly w’itli knives; yet 
the surprised mandarins fled at the approach 
of danger, and the troops Avere so fascinated 
with the audacity of the stormers, that they 
made common cause with them, bubseqiiently 
the Tartars reconquered the city. The great 
bulk of the Chinese look listlessly on, taking 
no part, and caring little who is the con- 
queror, so' as' their' ordinary business is ■ not. ■' 
interfered witb : the little interest they do 
take^ is, however, in sympathy wdth .the. ■■■. 
insurgents. 

The rebellion has lasted too long to expire 
under a few reverses caused by tbe insurgents 
j having pushed on too far from their basis of 
operations. The doctrine which the revolters 
are spreading is acting as a solvent upon the 
established order of things, too active and 
potent not finally to subdue both throne and 
temple. Even if the present insurrection 
were suppressed, the seed of it could not he 
extirpated: it has been sown broad -cast upon 
the Chinese mind. Since 1849,^ when the 

first outbreak showed itself— -a period of’ 
nearly ten years— the moral influence of the 
rebellion among the people, although not 
among Europeans, has been growing, so that 
wherever a rebel army arrives, there is^ no 
disposition in even the most populous cities 
to resist them; and generally the Tartar troops 
fail to encounter with success the fierce energy 
of those earnest men. The last authority 
upon the prospects of the rebellion, whose 
opinion has reached Europe, is the corre- 
spondent of the Tmes, He thus expresses 
himself, wu'iting at the latter end of August, 
1857 :— ^ . 

“ From tlii'ee o’clock till eight I slept, and 
awoke to find myself moored against the vil- 
lage of Min-Hang. While at this village I 
fell in with a Chinese physician, who had 
escaped from Nankin when it fell into the 
hands of the rehels. He was the first speci- 
men of a Chinese gentleman I had seen. The 
villages in this neighbourhood contain many 
fugitives from the rebel districts. The govern- 
ment lodges them in the temples, and allows 
them thirty cash (about threepence) a day, 
wherewith, at the present prices, they cannot 
buy even a sufficiency of rice. Of course 
disease is common among them, and this 
benevolent old gentleman devotes himself to 
their care. He came on hoard niy boat, and 
W'e had a long chat. He insists that the key 
of the Yaiig-tse-Kiang, Chin-Kiang, has 
* It was not until 1863 that it gained bead. 
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been recovered by tbe Imperialists ; for Ms 
friends at Soo-clioo bave written to Mm to 
say so. I doubt tMs, bowever,* for if this 
decisive event bad bappened, tbe government 
would certainly bave announced it at Sban- 
gbai. His view is that tbe rebellion is dying 
out. He says tbe locusts have destroyed it, 
having especially come upon those provinces 
where the rebels bold their sway. He does 
not rest bis expectation upon the imperial 
armies, for be says that tbe rebels are robbers 
and murderers, accustomed to every artifice, 
and adepts in all villany. All tbe loyal peo- 
ple can do is to hem the conflagration round, 
and wait till it burns out. 

These are the opinions of a welldnformed 
Obinese gentleman, who has seen much more 
of these rebels than tbe Europeans who have 
written upon the subject. About forty-eight 
hours is tbe longest period that any European 
has been among them, and they have never 
invited any closer intercourse. Mr. Edldns 
interpreted for me these sayings of my Chi- 
nese acquaintance with no great satisfaction. 
Tbe missionaries still bang their hope upon 
this rebel cause ; tbe facts are unpromising, 
but still they hope. Devastation and blood- 
shed track the course of these insurgents 
wherever they go, but these are only neces- 
sary incidents of civil war. The ruin of those 
public works, which are to China what their 
dams are to tbe Dutch, mark where these 
rebels are, and where they have been. Still 
more widely -extended ruin follows upon tbe 
exhaustion of tbe imperial treasury. Tbe 
two great rivers, no longer restrained by the 
great artificial embankments, now suffered to 
decay, are altering their courses, and devas- 
tating tracts as large as European kingdoms. 
Perhaps a man whose fervid religious zeal 
is akin to that which animated Joshua or 
Gideon, may see in all this but tbe will of 
God working to a great end, but tbe religious 
facts are not encouraging. Tbe nominal 
bead of tbe movement, claimed as amissionary 
convert, has sought no communication with 
any Christian teacher. He boasts himself the 
sovereign of the whole earth, calls himself 
the younger brother of Jesus Christ, and 
claims to have constant personal intercourse 
with the Almighty. His second in command, 
the king of the east, blasphemously styled 
himself the Holy Ghost; but be has been 
slain in mternecine conflict, and tbe great 
leader, or bis counsellors, proved their vigour 
and their Christian humanity by butcher- 
ing two thousand of Ms adherents in cold 
blood. 

This does not look like a hopeful result of 
a missionary conversion, nor does it give 
much promise of temporal success to the 


insurrectionary movement. But then these 
reformers put to death the ‘ idolaters,’ whether 
they call themselves the priests of Buddha or 
the missionaries of the Pope; they forbid 
opium-smoking under pain of death, and 
tobacco-smoking under pain of blows; they 
appear to have read, although they have mis- 
interpreted, the sacred books which the mis* 
sionaries distribute. Amid the outpourings 
of blood, in famine and pestilence, in the 
wreck of all the physical good which antiquity 
has wrought, our missionaries think they see 
a hope for the religion of the Bible.” 

It is but just to the writer of the foregoing 
passage to state, that he admits his fellow* 
traveller, the Eev, Mr. Edldns, Congregational 
missionary, differed from him totally in Ms 
views as to the principles and prospects of 
the insurgents. That the reader may put 
upon this admission its full value, the follow- 
ing is the correspondent’s estimate of the 
judgment of that clergyman. Having de- 
scribed some of the missionaries as having 
urged the rebels “to go forth and kill,” an 
extremely improbable hearsay story, the cor- 
respondent observes: — “ Mr. Edldns is a man 
of very different spirit to such as these. 
Upon the testimony of the linguists of Paris, 
and of the Chinese here, I know him to be 
one of the greatest of Chinese scholars, and 
from my own intercourse with Mm I can say 
that he is fairly read in the sciences, and well 
acquainted with western literature. He has 
undertaken the task of showing the Ohinese 
that we have a literature, and thus disabusing 
them of that contempt which extends itself 
to our faith. His American coadjutor, Dr. 
Maegowan, undertakes to instruct their gra- 
duates in the mysteries of the electric tele- 
graph, and their pilots in the law of stoms. 
Missionary labours thus directed must result 
in good. Your medical missionaries, such as 
Dr. Lockhart and Dr. Parker, command the 
gratitude and goodwill of the people. Men of 
learning, like Mr. Edldns and Dr. Maegowan 
gradually compel the respect of the literati. 
These men arc ploughing a soil in expecta- 
tion of a seed-time which is not yet. To the 
missionary societies of England and America 
I -would say hce tihi ermt artes , — ignorant 
declaimers in had Chinese have no success in 
China. Their preaching is foolishness in 
more than the apostolic sense; hut this prac- 
tical and conceited people only jeer and bias - 
pheme. Yet I have found even the higher 
class of missionaries hoping against hope that 
the rebels may strcceed, and tliat they may 
turn out to he Christians,” 

A correspondent of the ATew YorJe Ilerahl^ 
whose letters were dated a little earlier tbau 
those just quoted, takes the same views, and 
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they are expressed in a manner which entitles 
them to consideration : — 

I ha¥e given my reasons for believing 
that the late insurrection was entirely foreign 
from the Christian’s labours; but, as^I have 
said, few of the members of the mission will 
agree with me. However, my opinion goes 
for what it is worth. Read MacDowal’s and 
Meadows’ correspondence in the Times last 
year, if you wish to see different views. The 
one argues directly against the other; but 
neither conclusively. Depend upon it, the 
Tsing dynasty came much nearer being over- 
thrown with the English war than by the 
late movement; for the one had power, the 
other only told of w^'eakness. It is utterly 
impossible to say what a day may bring forth. 
Here, as in Europe, a change may come in 
the night-time. China may remain stationary 
for a year or two, or longer, and then, mira- 
hiU dictu/dl maj he in commotion again, 
A.S Europe was in the middle ages, so is China 
— just upon the eve of some wonderful 
moral and political change. Feudal Europe 
held hack for a long time from civilization, ] 
from the arts, literature, and commerce. So 
it is now with China, B^'oreign influence must 
work out the country’s destiny. What is 
wanted is the united action of several nations 
— an allied fleet to wake them from their 
lethargic slumbers. 

I have shown, in running my eye through 
the page of history, that the revolution of 
1853 is nothing at all unusual: periodical 
storms of insurrections have and will continue 
to spread the Jacobin system throughout the 
empire; the same restless democratic spirit 
that is working at the vitals of European 
monarchism, in a different form is eating at 
the roots of the Tartar’s throne. I can ima- 
gine nothing more terrible than the breaking 
up into petty governments of sucli a mighty 
people. Better be as they are, than in the 
hands of native princes, each striving for the 
other’s life.” 

As a question of authority between “ the 
correspondents ” and the missionaries, it will 
not •be wonderful if men who have known 
China for many years, and have conversed 
with the rebels, should know better the con- 
dition of China, and the state of Chinese 
parties ; nor is it unlikely or unreasonable, that 
men accustomed to study human nature from 
the religious point of view, should be the 
better judges of a great religious or quasi- 
religious movement. Probably no man in 
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China is more competent than the Rev, Dr, 
Legge, of the Congregational mission, to 
judge this matter. His views are, that al- 
though the fortunes of the rebels may be 
chequered, they are sure to succeed in the 
end; that in such case they will open China 
to European commerce, but will nevertheless 
suppress the opium trade ; that although they 
imperfectly understand Christianity, and civil 
and religious liberty, they will make China as 
free to the missionary as to the merchant ; 
and however likely at first to persecute idol- 
atry in every form, they will yield to more 
tolerant views under the influence of Chris- 
tian ministers, and the social and political 
ideas entertained by the English, Americans,, 
and others conducting commerce at their 
ports. 

The merchant class in China is less favour- 
able than the misBionary class to tiie rebel 
cause, in consequence of the notorious deter- 
mination of the insurgents to suppress a 
traffic by which the trader profits. This will, 
perhaps, explain much of the too sanguine 
favour shown by the one, and the distrust or 
hostility of the other, to the insurrectionary 
party. There can be no doubt that tbe issue 
of the war with England in 1842 deprived 
the Tartar troops of all prestige in the eyes of 
the people, and inspired the hope of a suc- 
cessful struggle; and that the present war 
with England and France will be productive 
of the same result in a still greater degree^ 
affording new life to the rebel cause. Bhould 
success crowu their efforts, then, in the words 
of Dr. Legge, it may be said, “there will be 
effected one of the greatest revolutions the 
-world ever saw,” Idolatry will cease to be 
the established creed of one -third of the 
earth’s population; Christianity, in a form 
more or less enlightened, will be ostensibly 
recognised by that proportion of mankind ; 
and freedom of intercourse will be secured 
between China and Europe, productive of 
marvellous commercial results. Bhould such 
a change take place in China, Japan, Java, 
and other benighted regions of the East will 
feel the vibrations of a moral and political 
earthquake extensive and mighty, and be 
startled from the social, moral, and intellectual 
torpor ''in which they have been so long 
benumbed. The regeneration of China is the 
regeneration of the oriental w'orld; for the 
industry and enterprise of the race fit them to 
become the apostles of a new eastern civi- 
lization. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

INBEPENDENT COUNTRIES WHICH HAVE BEEN THEATRES OF WAR DURING THE PROGRESS 
OF OUR EASTERN DOMINION 


BIRMAH, 

The empire of Ava comprises many territories 
which did not originally belong to it, and 
which have all been included under the gene- 
ral name of Birmah. Fierce wars have been 
conducted by the Birmese with Cochin China, 
Siam, Laos, Pegu, and with every people 
around them, by ■which their dominion gra- 
dually extended over the whole of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. In this career of conquest 
many checks were experienced, especially 
from the Peguans, who at one time plundered 
the capital of Ava. The wars with England 
were disastrous to the Birmese, issuing in the 
loss of some of their finest territories, com- 
prising, as shown on another page, the coun- 
tries along the , whole eastern shore of the 
Bay of Bengal. Having already described 
the provinces thus conquered from the Bir- 
mese, it will be unnecessary to dwell long 
upon the characteristics of an empire, our 
chief interest in which is connected with its 
contiguity to those conquests. 

The Birman empire, in its present extent — - 
shorn of the territories wrested from it so 
lately by the English— occupies that portion 
of the Indo-Ohinese peninsula which separates 
the British dominions from those of China 
proper and Siam. It is bounded on the north 
by Assam and Thibet ; on the east by China 
and Siam ; on the west by certain states of 
India tributary to Great Britain, and by the 
British province of Arracan ; on the south by 
China, Siam, and Pegu. It is impossible to 
say with precision what are its precise boun- 
daries along its eastern and south-eastern 
frontiers, as they are perpetually changing, 
especially from disputes with Laos, Lachtho, 
Cambosia, and Siam. These are peaceful 



orientals, brings them into incessant difibr- 
ences with the Birmese, who are, however, 
more generally the aggressors. The area is 
unknown: no surveys exist, and any state- 
ment would rest on mere conjecture. Since 
the loss of Tenesserim, Pegu, and the other 
ceded territories north of the latter, it is 
alleged that from two hxmdred thousand 
square miles, which the empire once con- 
tained, its area has been reduced to half that 
.extent.' 

The number of the population cannot be 
ascertained: the highest estimate is about 
sixteen millions. The ancient part of the 
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empire — that which is inhabited by the 
governing race — is Ava, a very extensive 
region. It gives its name to the whole of the 
Birmese dominions, which are frequently 
called the empire of Avaj and it is supposed 
by some Writers to take its name from the 
city so designated, which is upon the right 
bank of the Irriwaddy, and central to the 
empire. 

The climate is one of the finest in India, 
especially in the northern portions of Ava 
bordering Thibet. The intense heat expe- 
rienced in the British provinces of Tenes- 
serim, Pegu, and Arracan, is not common in 
any part of Ava, except for a short time 
during midsummer: the climate is, however, 
very warm in every part of the empire. The 
productions of the soil are tropical. The 
regulaiuty of the seasons is favourable to the 
cultivator, as he can nearly always rely upon 
a return of the expected produce, and has no 
difficulty in determining upon what is suitable 
to plant or sow. There is very little lowland 
in Ava, and hence, notwithstanding the low 
latitude, vegetables and fruits common to 
Southern Europe in some places grow well 
Most of the productions of India and China 
thrive within the limits of the old Birman 
empire. Good wheat, and other cereals, ai*e 
raised. Tobacco, cotton of two sorts (one 
very white, the other brown, suitable for 
nankeens), indigo, sugar-cane, and rice, yield 
abundant crops to the husbandman. Nearly 
all the fruits of the tropics are plentiful in 
Ava. Trees of very many kinds flourish: 
teak grows thickly by the river courses, 
although the best kinds are found in the 
mountains, which are also crowned with 
varieties of useful firs. The forest districts 
are unhealthy, as they are in India. Ague 
and jungle fever are very common, and Euro- 
peans cannot encounter the pestiferous influ- 
ence of these neighbourhoods. The woodmen 
are a peculiar class, who live by the timber 
trade: they endure the deleterious influences 
of the climate as none others *can, but they 
seldom live to an advanced age. 

The tea-plant is indigenous to Birmah: 
some good qualities of the Assam species are 
found on the frontier of that country. Some 
very fine qualities have been also discovered 
on the Chinese frontier, but the quantity 
picked in either case is very small. In the 
interior there are wild plants, which are very 
prolific, Bearing a leaf resembling Bohea; and 
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a peculiar species, tlxe leaf of wHcli makes a 
most agreeable pickle, in tbe opinion of some 
Eiwopeans surpassing all others. 

Tbe mineral productions of Birmali are 
abundant as they are varied. Tbe gold and 
silver mines of Badouem, on tbe Cbinese fron> 
tiers, have been long known. The mines of 
Woobolootan are amongst the most remark- 
able in the world ; they are situated on the 
hilly range near the River Keenduem, and 
yield gold, silver, sapphires, and rubies. Near 
the city of Ava, at Keoummevum, there are 
mines still richer, and the variety of the trea- 
sxires found there probably exceeds that of 
any other mines in the world. Between the 
Rivers Irriwaddy and Keenduem there is a i 
small river called the Shoe Jjie% Kou^ (the 
stream of the golden sand), in which gold 
dust in large quantities is obtained. In many 
of the minor streams, along the lower moun- 
tain slopes, gold is found in the sands. Ava 
is famous for its beautiful cbrysolites. Ame- 
thysts and garnets are found in very great 
numbers : Jasper is a product much prized by 
the Birmese. Near some of the rivers amber, 
the purest and most pellucid in the world, is 
dug up. The marble of Birmah is likewise 
unrivalled ; it admits of a polish which renders 
it almost transparent. This commodity is 
invested with religious sacredness, because 
the images of Buddha are formed from it: its 
exportation is prohibited, except through the 
medium of government. There are hut few 
minerals which are not to be found in Birmah : 
iron, tin, lead, antimony, arsenic, and sulphur, 
are obtained in large quantities, with but 
little expenditure of labour or capital. 

One of the curiosities of Birmese production 
is the petroleum oil, which is drawn from 
wells, that have attained great celebrity in 
the Bast ; throughout the imperial provinces 
this oil is much in request, and as the govern- 
ment holds a monopoly of its sale, a large 
revenue is thence derived. 

The animals of Ava are of the same species 
as those of Arracan, Pegu, and Tenesserim 
generally, which have been already described 
when an account of those vanquished pro- 
vinces of the Birman empire was given. In 
Ava the elephant is much prized. 

The vegetable, mineral, and animal products 
of this fine country are articles of commerce 
with neighbouring nations, and but for tbe 
illiberal commercial notions of both tbe people 
and the government, the Birmese empire 
would, ages since, have been a vast emporium, 
so numerous and valuable are its resources. 

The chief commerce is conducted with 
China, in which country there is a market for 
most Birmese commodities ; and the manufac- 
tures of China are highly valued in Ava. 


China takes most of the cotton which is 
exported, and especially of the brown sort, 
wdiich is manufactured into cloth in the city 
of Nankin. The Giiinese eagerly purchase 
from the Birmans amber, ivory, precious 
stones, and betel -mit. Formerly edible birds’ 
nests were a Birman export, but these were 
sent to China by provinces wbieli are now 
British. The Birmese receive for their com - 
modities from China silks raw and wrouglit, 
velvets, gold-leaf, paper, porcelain, and metal 
vessels. The x4.vanese are very, desirous, to 
procure Chinese preserves, which are in high 
reputation in all that part of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula. Cocoa-nut is a much valued im- 
portation from Ceylon and Continental Imlia. 
From the latter muslins are received, and 
broad-cloths from England. The I)eautirul 
wing and tail feathers of the Argus pheasant 
{Argus giganteus)^ found only in the Ind(»- 
Ohinese peninsula and the Island of Sumatra, 
were formerly a profitable coinmoditv of Bir- 
mese commerce. They are n ow general ly 
exported from Malacca. Marabout feathers 
are at present obtained chiefly from Cochin 
China : previously they were also a Birmese 
export. 

Feathers were, at a former period, woven 
for clothing in Ava and China. The forests of 
the former, and the sea-coasts, afforded haunts 
for multitudes of birds; and tbe featbers were 
plaited or woven into garments with great 
ingenuity. The plaited feather-work of Ava 
was very beautiful, but the Chinese excelled 
in incorporating feathers with various tissues, 
and producing what they called feather-cloth. 
This art is almost lost in China: it is still 
practised after a rude fashion in A va. The 
Birmese also used feathers in decorating jewel- 
; lery, but the natives of Gliina excelled them 
greatly in this art, which they still success - 
fully practise, the higher classes of the Bir- 
mese being good customers; feathers, precious 
stones, and the precious metals being ex- 
changed for these decorated products of Chi- 
nese ingenuity. These manufactures are of a 
character so peculiar and remarkable, that 
a description of the processes cannot fail to 
interest the reader. A distinguished natu- 
ralist, referring to the uses to which the 
ancient Birmese and Chinese put the feathers, 
so abundant on the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
and particularly naming the head-ornaments 
and feather -cloths, observes 

“Among them was the celestial goose 
velvet, the foundation of the fabric being of 
silk, into w^bich the feathers 'were ingeniously 
and skilfully interwmven on a common loom, 
those of a crimson hue being the most expen- 
sive. Of these wild goose feathers two kinds 
of cloth were made — one for winter, the other 
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for sximnier wear. Bain could not moisten 
them : they were called ‘rain satin’ and ‘rain 
gauze ’ respectively. Canton men imitated 
the manufacture, employing feathers of the 
common goose, blending them with cloth. 
This fabric, though inferior in quality, was 
much cheaper. Goods of the same descrip- 
tion were also brought from Hohleh (believed 
to be Bokhara), made of birds’ feathers: they 
were twilled, the crimson-coloured being most 
valued. The article was too heavy for gar- 
ments. The Cantonese also learned to imitate 
this, making it like plain silk, and inferior to 
that from abroad. Although the Chinese, 
would seem to have lost the art of weaving 
feathers, plumagery is still extensively prac- 
tised in the decoration of metallic ornaments 
worn by all classes of females, chiefly on the 
head. The gaudy lustre of the metal is' soft- 
ened by laying over portions of it a covering 
of blue feathers representing flowers, insects, 
birds, and the like, which imparts indescrib- 
able beauty to the silversmith’s elaborate 
filagrees. The art appears to most advantage 
as practised by artificers, whose occupation is 
the manufacture of garlands, chaplets j frontals, 
tiaras, and crowns of very thin copper, on 
which purple, dark and light blue feathers of 
gorgeous brilliancy are laid with exquisite 
taste and skill A more tasteful, elegant, or 
gorgeous blending of art and nature than is 
exhibited in some of these head-dresses, per- 
haps no ingenuity has hitherto devised. 

“ As this elegant art has not hitherto 
attracted the attention of foreigners, the mode 
of procedure may be briefly described On 
the table at which the workman sits, he has 
a fasciculus of feathers, a small furnace with 
a few embers for keeping warm a cup of glue, 
a small cutting instrument like a screw-driver, 
a pencil or brush, and the articles— either 
silver-gilt, copper-tinsel, or pasteboard — 
which are to he feathered. The thnmh and 
index-finger being smeared with glue, the 
feathers are gently drawn between them, 
which stiffens the barbs, causing them to 
adhere firmly together; and when dry the 
perpendicular blade is drawn close to the I 
shaft, dividing it from the barbed portion. 
Holding this cutting instrument as in writing, 
d la Chinoue, the artist, by pressing on the 
strips of barb with the knife, cuts them into 
the desired size and shape, which is a wmrk 
of some delicacy— the pieces being very small, 
in the form of petals, scales, diamonds, squares, 
and the like, and requiring to be of the same 
size as the particular spot on which they are 
to be laid. Besides fingering this tool in the 
manner described, he holds the pencil nearly 
as we do a pen, dips it into the glue, brushes 
the spot to be coated; then expertly reversing 


it, touches with its opposite point a tiny hit 
of feather, which is thus lifted up and laid on 
the part for which it xvas fitted. Care is 
requisite, also, in giving a proper direction to 
this twilled work, for such, of course, is the 
appearance presented by the barbs. The 
feathers most in demand for this purpose are 
from a beautiful species of aZcec^^o, brought 
from the tropical regions of Asia: they are 
employed for silver articles. Eing-fishers of 
coarser plumage and less brilliant hues, found 
throughout the country, are used for orna- 
ments made of copper or pasteboard. Blue 
always greatly predominates over lighter or 
darker shades, relieved by purple, white, or 
yellowC’ * 

Several substances for tanning are exported 
from the limits of the old Birmese empire, 
some of which are the products of Birmah 
proper^ — terra japonica, an inspissated extract 
from the leaves and branches of the Uncaria 
gdmher, and cutch, an astringent extract, ob- 
tained by boiling the wood of the Acacia 
catechu, are specimens of these. 

The bone fans, in the manufacture of which 
the Chinese so excel, are made from material 
in a large degree supplied by the Birmese 
empire. The ivory fans of China and other 
ivory manufactures of the celestial empire 
are made in considerable part from material 
exported by either the Avanese or inha - 
bitants of British Birmah. Although African 
ivory is preferred in this country, the Chinese 
find it more convenient to obtain that of Bir- 
mah in exchange for their silks. The ivory 
of thetawc elephant of Birmah is supposed to 
be superior to that of the animal in a tame 
condition elsewhere. That from the wild 
animal of Birmah is valued by the Chinese as 
highly as the best African. The uses to which 
ivory may he put are almost innumerable, f 
and the natives of the empires of Birmah and 
China adopt a very great number of them. 
Fans, flowers, fancy boxes, idols, idol furni- 
ture, altars, inlaid work for columns and doors 
of temples, throne decorations, and ornaments 
for the pavilion of the wdiite elephant, are 
some of the purposes for ’which it is employed. 
The government has a monopoly of such as 
is exported to China. Ivory dust is used for 
food by some of the higher classes, which 
others consider to be irreligious. The blanc- 
mange which is made from it is extremely 
agreeable. The Birmese never succeeded 
in attaining to the perfection of either 
the Indians or Chinese in the working of 

* Dr. Macgowan on Chinese and Aztec Plumagery, in 
Jmsricm Journal of Science and Art, 

f See a Paper read hy Professor Owen before the 
Society of Arts, reported in the Society’s dournal of the 
19th of Beceniher, 18S6. 
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ivory; for altlioiigli some good specimens of d 
Birmese carving exist, especially of ancient I 
date, yet the following encomium upon if 
their more artistic neighbours is correct • s( 
''The Chinese have long been celebrated for g 
their excellence in the fabrication of orna- fi 
mental articles in ivory, and, strange to say, 
up to our own time, their productions are still c 
unrivalled. European artists have never sue- o 
ceeded in cutting ivory after the manner of a 
these people, nor, to all appearance, is it 
likely they ever will. Nothing can be more n 
exquisitely beautiful than the delicate lace- o 
work of a Chinese fan, or the elaborate carv- t 
ing of their miniature junks, chess-pieces, t 
and concentric balls : their models of temples, t 
pagodas, and other pieces of architecture, aie t 
likewise skillully constructed ; and yet three c 
thousand years ago such monuments of art i 
were executed with the very same grace and 
fidelity ^ 

Horn, particularly the horn of the buffalo, j 
is also sent to China, where it is manufactured : 
into drinking-cups, hilts of swords, snuff- 
boxes, &c. In Birmab drinking vessels are 
made out of this material by the hand, and in 
a most wasteful manner ; in China the process 
is as scientific as in England, and therefore 
less expensive than the Birmese work, so 
that these articles are sent into Ava, made 
from the horn imported thence to China. 
The process in the latter country may he 
thus described : — “ The horn, being sawn to 
the required length, is scalded and washed 
over the fire, but, instead of being slit and 
opened, is placed, while hot, in a conical 
mould of wood ; a corresponding plug of wood 
is then driven hard in to bring the horn to 
shape. Here it remains till cold, and is then 
taken out, and fixed by the large end on the 
mandril of a lathe, when it is turned and 
polished both inside and outside, and a groove 
or chime, as the coopers call it, is cut by a 
gauge tool within the small end for receiving 
the bottom. The horn is then taken off' the 
lathe, and laid before the fire, when it expands, 
and becomes somewhat flexible ; a round fiat ■ 
piece of horn, of the proper size (cut out of a 
plate by means of a kind of crown saw), is 
dropped in. and forced down till it reaches 
the chime, and becomes perfectly fixed in this 
situation, and water-tight by the subsequent 
contraction of the horn as it cools.’* The 
buffalo and deer horns imported from Siam 
to Great Britain frequently pass into that 
country from the Birman empire, and nearly 
thirty thousand pairs of horns reach England 
from the Siamese coasts. 

Hogs’ skins are used in the manufacture of 
shoes. The animal thrives in Birmah, as it 
* Ueport of the Society of Arts. 


does in almost all countries and climates. 
The most valuable wax imported to England 
is the insect wax of Birmah and China, the 
secretion of the Cocciis^ ceri/erus. Musk, in 
grain and in the pod, is brought to England 
from Birmah and Siam. 

The Birmans use no coin in their commer- 
cial dealings with foreigners or %vith one an- 
other; silver in hullion, and lead, are used 
as the currency. ^ ^ 

The people are muscular and active, but 
not tall. The complexion is purer than that 
of the Chinese, and much fairer than that of 
the natives of Bengal, the form both of fea- 
ture and person much more resemblingthat of 
the Chinese. The women are much fairer than 
the men, and in the northern^ parts of the 
country they are sometimes iairer than the 
I inhabitants of Southern Europe. 

The government is despotic, the emperor, 
like his brother of China, assuming the most 
absurd and pompous titles. In a state docu- 
ment of 1810 the King of England was de- 
scribed as the emperor’s vassal. There are 
no hereditary offices or titles, all honours re- 
verting to the crown upon the decease of the 
possessor. The officials and wealthy classes 
are polite and affable, but subtle and rapa- 
cious. This arises in part from the extreme 
oppressions to which they are subjected on 
the part of the crown, in order to enhance 
the already enormous riches of the royal 
house, which possesses stores of precious 
metals and precious stones, the most costly 
Chinese silks, ivory carvings, plate, and other 
articles of expensive Chinese manufacture, 
reputed to be of enormous worth. 

The Birmese have always been warlike, 
and especially addicted to naval warfare. 
Their war-boats were a terror in the Bay 
of Bengal and in the Eastern seas at a period 
s not very remote. The whole peopde are 
, liable to be called out to military service ; 

; but a v ery small standing army is also re - 
j tained, which, for the most part, consists of 
, native Christians. The discipline and arms 
t are alike wretched. In combat with men 
i whose weapons are not superior, the Birmese 
3 show great spirit and courage. The henza, 

B or Brahminy goose, is the royal ensign, like 
s the eagle of certain European armies, ancient 
t and modern. 

e The Pali language is the sacred text of 
a Ava, Siam, and Pegu. The Birman language 
,t is written in the Sanscrit character, but bears 
y no resemblance in construction to that iaii- 
d guage.’^ The character in common use 
throughout Ava is a round Nogari, derived 
)f from the square Pali. It is formed of circles 
Lt and segments of circles, variously disposed, 
* Missionary reports. 
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and is written from left to right.’*^ Tine 
liiglier classes affect an indistinct pronun- 
ciation. ■ , 

The Birmans are fond of literature. A 
curious exemplification of this exists in the 
fact that Sir William Jones’s translation of 
the institutes of Hindoo law were translated 
hy an Armenian, in 1795, under the orders 
of the Birman emperor. Letters are so gene- 
rally diffused, that very considerable numbers 
can read and write. Those who can afford 
to keep libraries do so, and, as in China, the 
public libraries are on a large scale. They 
are, however, few in Birmah. According to 
one authority, f the library of his Birman 
majesty, early in this century, was the largest 
royal library in Asia. The people are fond 
of poetry and music, and love to repeat in 
verse, and sing, the exploits of their ancient 
kings. 

The religion of Birmah, as the reader has 
seen from references in previous pages, is 
Buddhist. There are no castes, and no here- 
ditary trades or professions. The character- 
istics of this religion have been sufficiently 
depicted in former chapters. There is, how- 
ever, one most extraordinary superstition for 
which the empire is noted — the reverence 
paid to the white elephant. The Birmese, 
who believe in metempsychosis, suppose that 
a white elephant contains a human soul in 
the last of many millions of transmigrations, 
at the conclusion of which he is absorbed 
into the Deity. A white elephant is, in con- 
sequence of this superstition, always selected 
for the highest post of dignity in the kingdom 
next to that of the emperor. The elephant 
takes precedent of the queen. The following 
description is the substance of one given in 
more detail by Captain Canning after a visit 
to the capital of Ava in 1812:- — The resi- 
dence of the white elephant is contiguous to 
the royal palace, with which it is connected 
by a long open gallery supported by nume- 
rous wooden pillars, at the farther end of 
which a curtain of black velvet, embossed 
with gold, conceals the august animal from 
the eyes of the vulgar, and before this curtain 
the offerings intended for him are displayed. 
His dwelling is a lofty hall covered with 
splendid gilding both inside and out, and 
supported by a number of elegant columns: 
his trappings are very magnificent, being 
gold studded large diamonds, pearls, 
sapphires, rubies, and other precious stones ; 
the vessels out of which he feeds are likewise 
of gold inlaid wdth precious stones, and his 
attendants and guard amount to a thousand 
persons. The animal thus fed, dressed, and 
attended, and apparently unconscious of his 
Captain Canning. t Colonel Synies. 


own importance, receives at a great distance 
the homage of his votaries, who humbly bow 
their heads before him nearly to the ground. 
He possesses a cabinet, composed of a wfa- 
ghee^ or prime-minister, a secretary of state, 
an under -secretary, a transmitter of iritelii- 
gence, and various inferior officers, who are, 
nevertheless, high functionaries. There are 
several large estates in different parts of tlie 
country which belong to him, and by the 
income of which the vast expenditure con- 
I nected with his dignity is defrayed. When 
such is the religion of Birmah, the moral and 
social life of its people cannot be expected to 
approach in any degree wdiat is pure or 
happy. 

As in China, the extraordinary minute 
provision made for the punishment of offences, 
and the multitude of crimes thus provided for, 
show the laxity of the people and the rigidity 
of the government. 

The treatment of woman is one of the 
worst features of Birmese social life. They 
are subjected to every species of hardship, 
but are not shut up, as in India ; on the 
contrary, they are as unrestrained as Euro- 
pean wmmen. There is a peculiar institution 
affecting woman, which may be called wife- 
lending, which would demoralise any country 
where such a law and such a practice was 
permitted to exist. Females, married or 
single, are leased for a certain time to serve 
as a wife, especially to strangers. If the 
stranger is obliged to depart the country, 
the bond ceases to be effective — both parties 
are free. Yet the women are seldom unfaith- 
ful, It is rare for a Birmese woman to betray 
her husband, even under the vilest provoca- 
tion. No women in the East, or perhaps in 
the world, are so little given to intrigue in 
any form. Even when placed under bond to 
a stranger, they are true to that bond, and 
are kind to their offspring. All children of 
Europeans born in Ava are held by the laws 
to be the subjects ot the emperor, and cannot 
be removed without his special permission, 
which it is presumed he would hardly dare to 
refuse when British subjects made the demand, 
yet under cover of this law shameful deser- 
tion has been excused. In British Birmah 
similar customs exist in respect to woman, 
but of course without the sanction of law. 
The result, however, is injurious not only to 
the unfortunate women who are deserted, but 
to the reputation of England and of British 
subjects. The Birmah correspondent of the 
Mm York Ttibune recently gave an exj^osi 
of the consequences ensuing from such a 
demoralised state of society, calculated to 
enlist the sympathy of every British philan- 
thropist, especially when it is remembered 
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liow tlie religious and benevolent public of 
America have struggled to sow tbe seeds of 
trutb both in British and native Birmah, and 
their noble exertions to save and educate the 
native females of those territories. Accord- 
ing to the statement in the Tribune, many 
Europeans take advantage of the customs 
above referred to, and often have families by 
native women, who are left wholly destitute, 
the children to grow up heathens, and less 
cared for than those of Birnaese fathers. The 
correspondent thus exemplifies his assertion : 

'‘Three years ago this present month I j 
was informed by a Birman that a young 
Englishman had entered the monasteries of 
the priests, and embi’aced the Buddhist reli- 
gion. I could not believe such a statement, 
and took no small pains to look into the 
matter. I found, to my inexpressible regret, 
that the cast-off son of an English gentleman 
had shaved his head, put on the yellow^ robes, ^ 
and entered the monastery as a priest of 
Buddha, where he daily bowed before the 
idols of Gotania, and was worshipped by the 
people as himself a god. His father was— 
he know not where. 

" During the same season, while travelling 
in the jungle, remote from any city, I called 
at a small village, where my attention was 
arrested by a lad about twelve years of age 
under the care of a priest, and in training for 
the priesthood. He had the large E-oman 
nose, an intelligent forehead, brown hair, and 
every feature indicated that he possessed ^a 
large share of English blood. I made inqui- 
ries concerning his parentage. He "was the 
eon of an English officer, but^ had never 
known his father. His mother died when he 
was an infant, and, but for the ^ tender mer- 
cies of the heathen,' he would have been left 
to perish. My heart yearned for the poor 
boy. I wmuld gladly have taken him to my 
heart's home ; hut he had been given to the 
])riests, who were unwilling to part with so 
valuable a prize. I have never seen or heard ! 
from him since, 

“ About two years ago I was passing by a 
market-place, and saw two girls — perhaps I 
should say young ladies — of eighteen and 
twenty years of age selling fish and a variety 
of eatables. They were dressed in Birmese 
costumes, but so strong were their English 
features, that I inquired of a man near by 
concerning them. He said they were the 
daughters of an English officer, who left the 
place eighteen years ago, wdien the youngest 
was an infant. Their mother died soon after, 
and they had been brought up by their 
grandmother, who was very poor. They had 
no knowledge of their father. Neither could 
speak or read a word of English. They 
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were heathen, although the daughters of a 
nominally Ghristian father. liiey lived, 
dressed, and worshipped as the ^ heathen 
^0 — slept on a mat, and ate with theii 

fingers. , _ _ 

"I called a few days ago at the house oi^ a 
collector of revenues in this city. His wdie 
was the daughter of an English physician 
once stationed here. She said she had been 
told by her mother that her father was Di\ 
somebody (I could not make out who), and 
that he lives at Madras, though she has not 
heard from him for many long years. Poor 
w^oman 1 I fear she will never hear from her 
father again. Her husband is a very strong . ■ 
Bnddhist, and ' she joins witliffilm ; in ' all 'his 

acts of heathen 'worship. 

" Not long since, while passing through 
the streets,' I saw a little girl 'about, two years 
of age. She possessed English features to a 
remarkable degree, and, more than all else, 
the Anglo-Saxon indomitable ruling propen- 
sity, for with a stick she w^as driving about 
I the yard a number of children, some of ■whom 
were many years her seniors. I inquired 
concerning the child, and learned that it ‘was 
the daughter of an officer who had left the 
place before the birth of the child. He had 
made no provision either for her or her 
mother. The mother had recently taken a 
Birmese husband. 

" I called one day at a house wdiere "was a 
Birmese funeral. A large congregation had 
assembled, and among the crowd I noticed a 
white child about a year old. It "was a bitter 
cold morning for this country. The poor 
child was bareheaded ^ and barefooted, and 
covered only ‘with a thin calico slip, through 
and tinder which the hitter east wind was 
piercing as the little one clung to the bosom 
of her mother, a thin delicate girl of eighteen. 

I inquired concerning tlie father of the child, 
and' was told that its father was Captain 
who left the place about a year previous. 
For the first few^ months he sent the mother 
a small pittance per month, hut she w^as now 
entirely dependent upon her own labour for 
the support of herself and her worse vth^^^ 
fatherless infant. This_ captain, let it Be 
remarked, had an English wife and family, 
whom he left in Bengal ■while on these 
coasts.” 

The empire of Ava has few cities, yet the 
country places are sparsely inhahited, the 
people collecting in villages, as in India. 

There are two capitals — Ava and Umine- 
rapore ; and these are the only towns of any 
great note in the Ava dominions. The first- 
named of these two cities is more properly 
designated Aingwa, hut corrupted by Euro- 
peans into Ava. It is situated in latitude 
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21° 51' north, and longitude 95° 58' east. 
It is only four miles from Ummerapore, and 
*botli may be considered one city, from tbe 
intimate connection between tliem, the envi- 
rons of one nearly meeting tbe other. Ava 
is divided into two fortified departments^ — one 
only a mile in circumference, the other four 
miles. It is a place of temples, most of them 
passing into a state of dilapidation ; but the 
superstitious people, although willing to build 
others, would regard it as sacrilege to repair 
those that still exist. In the temple of Loga- 
thero Draw there is a gigantic idol qf Buddha, 
h'krmed from a huge block of the purest 
marble. The idol occupies a sitting posture, 
and from the pedestal on which it is repre- 
sented as sitting to the top of the head it 
measures thirty-four feet. The measurement 
across the breast is ten feet, and the diameter 
of the head is eight feet. Colonel Symes was 
of opinion that the temple Avas. built over this 
colossal figure, as the door would be too small 
to admit even the head. Ummerapore (the 
city of the immortals) is situated on the banks 
of an extensive lake, seven miles long, and 
one and a half broad. It is well fortified, 
according to Birmese notions. The private 
buildings in Ummerapore and in Ava are 
mostly of wood, and frequent conflagrations 
devastate both. The temples of the former 
city are chiefly of wood, and richly gilded 
with the best Chinese gold-leaf both within 
and without. The amount of gold thus con- 
sumed is very considerable. The best build- 
ing is the imperial library, which is of great 
value, the books being covered with choice 
woods richly gilt. 

There are various ruined cities, possessing 
no traces of former greatness, nor any objects 
of value, except colossal images of Buddha. 

The conflicts with Britain have much hu- 
miliated this empire. They were generally 
begun by their imperial majesties with arro- 
gance, and ended in defeat and loss. Birmah 
is one of those antique old Eastern lands 
which must he rescued by truth and civiliza- 
tion, conveyed by Western instrumentality. 

■ ; ATOHANISTAN,* 

This country has been repeatedly ’the scene 
of English campaigning, and along its frontiers 
a border war has been frequently sustained. 
It is bounded on the north by Little Thibet, 
and Koondooz; on the north-east, by the 
Indian Caucasus and Little Thibet ; on the 
east, by the Punjaub and the line of the 
Indus ; on the south.-east, by Scinde ; on 
the south, by Beloochistan ; and on the w’^est, 
by Persia. It is impossible to make any 
accurate statement of its area or population. 

Aff-ghani-st'kati. 


I Its surface exceeds that of Prance, Belgium, 
and Holland. The population is supposed to 
' be about six millions. 

Tbe configuration of the country is hilly, 
and along its frontiers for the most part pic- 
turesque, The Hindoo Cush (Indian Cau- 
casus), a westerly extension of the Himalayas, 
and the Parapamisan, a still more westerly 
continuation of the same range, towering up 
into the regions of perpetual snow, present 
objects of sublimity along the north-eastern 
and northern frontier. The Suliman, and 
other ranges, diversify the scenery along the 
east, or Punjaub boundary. The streams 
flowing from these lulls, especially from the 
line of the Hindoo Cush, fertilise the lower 
country. The border lands of Beloochistan 
are desert, like the neighbouring frontiers of 
that country. The rivers are not numerous. 
The Cahul passes the city of that name, and 
flows eastward to the Indus, which it joins 
above Attock. At the confluence a remark- 
able igyiisfatiiush seen every evening. The 
Cabnl Biver is not voluminous, but, from tbe 
character of the country through which it 
flows, its descent to the level of the Indus is 
rapid. The Helmund directs its course west- 
w^ard, crossing a desert, and empties itself 
in the great lake Zerak. There are other 
rivers of some importance, but none large. 
Eastward, the Cashgar, Koomul, and Gorum, 
irrigate the country. To the west the country 
receives the fertilising influences of the Etty- 
mandur, the Urghimdaub, the Kooshrood, 
the Purrakrood, and the Sera. The people 
are accustomed to cut great numbers of small 
channels from all the rivers and streams, some 
of which are exhausted upon the earth, for 
the fertilisation of which their course is thus 
checked. 

The south-w^est monsoon is heavy in some 
districts of the country, while others are, 
from their conformation, or westerly position, 
beyond its influence. 

In a region so hilly the climate must be 
various. The valleys experience the heat of 
a low latitude, while the high acclivities of 
the mountains are clothed with perpetual 
winter, and on the lower slopes a European 
climate is found, producing the fruits and 
vegetables of the temperate zone. The cli- 
mate seems especially influenced by the direc- 
tion of the winds, which, sometimes Mowing 
from snow-capped mountains, or over desert 
wastes,: are cold ; in other directions, coming 
from regions more warm and humid, they 
are refreshing. The easterly winds are from 
such causes genial, while those from the west 
are severely cold, partaking in their character 
of the east winds in early spring in the 
metropolis, and along the east coast of Eug^ 
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land. There are valleys which are so snr- ' 
rounded hy mountains, that they can hardly 
he affected by winds, from whatever quarter. 

The appearance of the Affghans would im- 
press the traveller in favour of the climate. 
They are fair, tall, robust, and appear to enjoy 
good health, except from the influence of 
epidemics, which are numerous and severe. 
The most common are fever and ague in the 
hilly jungle districts ; opthalmia near the 
deserts ; catarrhs in the latter regions and on 
the highlands ; and smallpox e^’ery where, 
wdiich carries off great numbers. In winter 
Europeans suffer, especially in the higher 
districts, from coughs, and other pulmonary 
affections. Daring some seasons the winter 
has proved to Europeans as trying as that of 
Liberia. In January, 1842, tlie Britisb army, 
in its retreat from Cabiii, suffered terribly 
from ibis cause. The climate is generally 
very dry, rivalling Scinde in this respect, 
without being liable to the heavy and inces- 
sant rains at long intervals to which that 
country is subject. In some of the districts | 
of A%hanistan the climate is supremely 
delightful; and old traditions exist in West- 
ern Asia that the region of Paradise was 
situated in that conn try, just as in Southern 
and Eastern Asia similar traditions point out 
Ceylon as the place where our first parents 
tasted the forbidden tree. 

The inhabitants believe that they are the 
descendants of Saul, King of Israel, and fre- 
quently apply to themselves the designation 
Beni-Israel. Some elaborate works have 
been .written to prove this, and others to 
show that they are descendants of the tribes 
of Israel carried captive, whose abode it is 
so difficult to trace, but the argument is not 
satisfactory in either case to historians and 
ethnologists generally. 

The customs of the people and their man- 
ner of life differ much according to the phy- 
sical peculiarities of the districts which they 
inhabit. In some places they cultivate the 
soil, raising such products as are favoured by 
a tropical climate, or the cereal harvests of 
the temperate zone ; in others they are culti- 
vators of widespread orchards, the bloom and 
fruit of which in their seasons present aspects 
of extraordinary loveliness. These orchards 
might be called fruit-tree forests, their extent 
is so vast. In some districts the people 
inhabit old cities founded by the Greeks 
or the old A%han kings. In others the 
people ^occupy long straggling villages of 
mud-built huts, with wooden or tiled and 
terraced roofs. Large districts are occupied 
by tribes who feed their stock on the wild 
grass and herbage, moving about like the 
wandering shepherd races of ancient times, 


pitching their tents where the pasture more 
abounds, or some grateful stream supplies 
refresliment to the flocks and herds and those 
who tend them. However diversified their 
habits aiifd occupations, their homes and the 
sources of their support, their physical fea- 
tures are much the same, except iu some 
border districts. They are bold, haiighty, 
hospitable, vindictive, prompt to make war, 
tenacious in maintaining it, skilful in retreat, 
in pursuit vigilant, ever hanging upon the 
front flanks and rear of a regular army, ready 
to dispute its advance through some defile, or 
cut off stragglers in the weary march. Many 
of the people expect that they are at some 
future period to march as conquerors through 
Persia, and to settle in the ancient land of 
Israel. Such an expectation is the more re- 
markable, as, with the exception of a few 
half pagan border tribes, they are fierce Mo- 
hammedans. The destinies which they make 
but for themselves are reconciled to their 
[ religion by the notion that the earth is to 
be one day subject to the Prophet; that to 
him all nations shall bend the knee, and in 
him is the fulfilment of all things. His dis- 
ciples have a right to universal possession, 
and what portion of the world so suitable for 
the Beni-Israel as the land of their fathers? 
It is not to be supposed from these vaticina- 
tions and hopes that the Affghans are indiffe- 
rent to their own country ; they are patriotic, 
and capable of stong local attachments ; and 
their belief tliat Eden was a portion of their 
country adds to the attachment which they 
feel; but they suppose that it is their destiny 
to move forward, or for a considerable portion 
of them to do so, to the land of promise, from 
which tbeir supposed progenitors were exiled. 
These views are not shared equally by all 
the tribes, some of whom could not be per- 
suaded to forsake their mountains permanently 
for any I'eward, although always willing to 
make border raids for plunder, even where the 
gain is doubtful and the danger imminent. 
On the frontiers of Scinde and the Punjaub 
some of the tribes are the fiercest Moham- 
medan fanatics in the world. 

The Affghans make good soldiers when 
employed under our Indian officers. The 
infantry of their own chiefs is very ineffec- 
tive, except in mountain -warfare, being 
wholly without discipline. They were shat- 
tered by the first volley of the infantry 
of old Runjeet Singh. Their cavalry is very 
good as irregulars ; the horses are of superior 
breeds, some resembling the Arab in form, 
but larger ; others are of a rude appearance, 
and vicious, but strong, fleet, and enduring. 
Thus mounted, these wild horsemen made 
sj)leiidid charges upon the infantry of the old 
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Khalsa army, blit were broken upon tbe 
squares of tkose fine battalions. Before 
British discipline the Affgbans never made 
any stand, except where very small numbers 
were engaged, and the conflict was hand to 
hand, or wheie, protected in some narrow 
defile, they could deliberately take aim With 
their long matchlocks. 

The commerce of the country is in a very 
backward condition, although there are many 
products which would be acceptable to their 
neighbours, and some wants to supply, which 
the resources of the countries beyond theirs 
could satisfy. 

There are no navigable rivers, and no 
good roads; over a large portion of the 
country there are no roads of any kind: 
these are of course impediments to com- 
merce of a most formidable kind. Camels 
are employed in travelling and bearing bur- 
thens, as are also horses, which are singularly 
sure-footed. Caravans are formed, which 
trade between Chinese Turkistan and Cabul, 
and between Persia and India, bearing the 
products of those lands to Afghanistan, and 
returning wuth the productions of the latter. 
The dromedary is also useful for travelling 
and trading purposes, and is much used in all 
the plain country, especially in the portions 
that are dry and sandy. These animals not 
only carry the articles of exchange, but are 
objects of commerce. The tall, long-legged 
dromedary, known in Western India, is im- 
ported from Afghanistan, and the Bactria camel 
is much valued in Scinde and the Punjaub. 
This animal is very strong, covered with 
shaggy hair. The camel and dromedary are 
exchanged for the oxen of the Rajpoots. The 
sheep of the mountains are an article of com- 
merce, as is also the wool they produce. 
These sheep have large flat tails a foot broad, 
and are almost entirely composed of fat. 
Goats, with long twisted horns, are abundant, 
in the mountains ; both the hair and horns 
of these animals are of some commercial 
value. 

There are various wild animals which are 
hunted, « not only for the skins, which are 
bartered, but for food. The hunting dogs 
possessed by the Afghans are very superior, 
the greyhound and the pointer equalling the 
best breeds in England. English officers and 
civilians purchase them. The Afghans are 
also expert in training eagles and hawks for 
the chase* Europeans fond of wild sports 
could find abundant occupation in the moun- 
tains which separate our Indian dominions 
from Afghanistan, The chirk is a Mrdwdnch 
the mountaineers have taught to strike the 
antelope, and fasten on the head until the 
greyhound comes up. The lion hunter might 
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possibly find the object of his pursuit in the 
hilly country of Cabul, but the animal is now 
extremely scarce : some writers state that it 
is extinct. 

The country seldom suffers from locusts, 
and the people are very little annoyed by 
mosquitoes, a circumstance important to the 
lovers of field sports. In their pursuit of 
game the people incur great danger from 
various species of venomous reptiles, while 
the tiger and wild hoar sometimes, and the 
bear frequently, endanger their pursuers. 
Sometimes the black bear will descend from 
the wooded hills to feast in a field of sugar- 
cane, and will defend himself with formidable 
strength and long-sustained ferocity. The 
wild sheep, wild goat, and wild dogs, are 
favourite objects of Afghan sport. 

There ai'e few mineral resources of the 
country used as articles of commerce, hut it 
can hardly be doubted, little as those regions 
are explored, that the riches of the mountains 
are vast. Gold has been found in the streams. 
Silver has also been discovered. Beautiful 
rubies have been brought by the Persian, 
Scinde, and Punjaub merchants. Cliffs over- 
hang the Cashgar River, containing lajpts 
lazuli; lead, iron, sulphur, and antimony, have 
been obtained. Saltpetre abounds ; rock-salt 
is taken from/Hhe salt range;” alum is ex- 
tracted from the clay at Calabaugb ; orpiment 
is procured at Bulk, and from the country of 
the Huzzaras.’*^ 

The timber of Afghanistan will become 
increasing valuable to the inhabitants of 
Scinde and the Punjaub. Among the trees 
suitable for commerce are cedar, oak, w^alnufc, 
birch, &c., and some wmodsof wild fruit trees 
beautifully adapted for tasteful cabinet ar- 
ticles. 

The countries wdth which the Afghans 
trade besides the British territories adjoining, 
are Chinese Turkistan, Thibet, Turkistan, 
Beloochistan, Persia, and Arabia, by -way of 
the port of Kurrachee, in Scinde. To British 
territory are sent horses, ponies, sheep, goats, 
hunting dogs, wmol, horn, skins, furs, hair, 
honey, and other animal products; madder, 
asafoetida, tobacco, almonds, pistachio- nuts, 
w^alnuts, hazel-nuts, and a vast quantity of 
fruits both fresh and dried. Shawls, manu- 
factured partly in Afghanistan and partly in 
Thibet, and cotton, are also sent down to 
India. The Afghans derive in return spices, 
CO WTie shells, musk, coral, cotton cloths, silk 
cloths, indigo, ivory, chalk, bamboos, tin, and 
sandal-wGod. The horses exported from 
Afghanistan to India are generally natives 

* Certaiu hill tribes. The name, meamnjj a thousand , 
is used to denote the reputed number of their tribes. — 
Milneb. 
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of Turkistan, hut are sold as of Affglian 

breed. ^ x 

Tbe people live well, as fruits, vegetables, 
and animals abound. So plentiful is fruit at 
Cabul, that grapes sell for one ^fartbing a 
pound, and even more than that weight is very 
frequently given for so small a sum. 

It is beyond tbe province of this work to 
0*1 ve a minute historical account of the vai^mus 
ti’ibes by which the country is peopled. Few 
tribes can number a very numerous fraternity, 
for the whole population is not more than mat 
of Belgium and Holland, and the number oi 
tribes is exceeding great. Sometimes these 
amalgamate, or form a net-work of alliance 
along our frontier, rendering them formidable 
so long as they act together, and are hostile, | 
which their predatory habits dispose them to 
be, when the fear of British soldiers does not 
operate to deter their incursions, ^ or wise 
policy does not conciliate them. Union, how- 
ever, is not an Affghan virtue; a certain 
saint of theirs left this prophecy concerning 
them, which some interpret as a malediction, 
and others a benediction— Always free, but 
never united.’* ^ . ; . . ... 

The Huzzaras and Eimanks inhabit .what 
is supposed to be the original home of the 
ancient Affghan race, by those who allege 
that the present stock is from the ten tribes 
of Israel : certainly the difference in appear- 
ance, language, and habits between the two 
septs or nations, whichever they may be, in 
relation to one another, justifies the supposi- 
tion of distinct origins. These old tribes, 
however, proclaim themselves to be of Arab 
line, an opinion wdiich many British officers 
who have served on the frontier have adopted. 
The Huzzara (or Hazerah) country is now 
British territory, as was shown on former 
page. After the termination of the Sikh war 
it was made over to Gholab Singh, but, from 
the turbulent character of the people, the 
ameer was not likely to hold it in subjection, 
and other territory adjoining the Jummoo 
frontier was given in exchange. Tribes of 
the same race as the Hnzzaras extend ulong j 
our whole Punjaub frontier ; and were it not 
for the skill with wdiich Sir Henry Lawrence 
and his fellow-commissioners, and afterwards 
Sir John Lawrence, conducted their frontier 
operations, it wonld have been impossible to 
have secured British authority within the 
conquered dominions of Dhuleep Singh. 
Other tribes, more warlike still than the 
Huzzaras, but of kindred blood and character, 
dominated them, and urged t-hem to conflict 
wdth the various occupants of the Punjaub, 
Sikhs and British. Sir Henry Law’-rence ob- 
served in his report The Gukkeers, Gug- 
gers, and the other aborigines of Huzzara, 
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have most of them been mastered by Patliaii 
invaders from beyond the Indus. These 
chieftains, secure in their fastnesses, and con- 
nected hv ties of consanguinity and fellow- 
feelin«' until tribes still wnlder than them- 
selves^had been accustomed not only to spurn 
all constituted authority, but actually to exact 
black mail from the rulers of the Punjaub. 
Tbe Moguls, and subsequently the Pouraiiees, 
failed to master them; and the Sikhs, after 
having been frequently foiled, at length nonii- 
naliy accomplished their subjugation, by stir- 
ring up internal faction, and by the perpetra- 
tion of countless acts of cruelty and treachery. 
But the conquerors held little more than the 
ground occupied by tlieir garrisons; and the 
mountaineers, kept down only by a movable 
column kept constantly in the fi^kl,^ took 
advantage of the Sutlej campaign^ to rise, cn 

masse, and recapture all the forts,” 

' Sir" Henry, having' noticed the Huzzara and' 

the tribes of the Trans -Indus fi’ontier, ob- 
served On account of the notpriety which 
many of the hill tribes had attained, and the 
large armaments which have been employed 
against them, it will be not amiss to group 
tbe several races under one view, and thus to 
complete the portraiture. The^ two mam 
denominations are, firstly, of mixed tribes, 
chiefly of Affghan and Turkish descent, and 
secondly, Belooch tribes."*^ 

“ The mixed tribes hold the mountains ^from 
Huzzara and Peshawmr to Dera Futteh Khan, 
and consist of the following sub-divisions: 
Turnoulees, Momimds, Afreedees, lOmttiiks, 
Pathans, Bungush, Orakzyes, ^ uzeerees, 
Sheeranees, and Bliuttenees. The Belooclieos 
tenant the hill ranges from Dera Futteh 
Khan to the south-western extremity of the 
Derajat, and to the borders of Scinde; their 
sub-divisions are tbe Ooshteranecs, the Boz- 
dars, Ligharees, Boogtees, Murrees, and 
Ghoorchanees. 

The Turnoulees chiefly belong to Huzzara, 
but they bold lands on both sides of the 
Indus. Leagued with the Jadoons of the 
Mahahur, and with the Chuggerzyes, Hus- 
; sunzyes, and other northern Patlian tribes, 

I tbey proved most formidable opponents to 
the Sikhs. It was in their country that 
Mr. Came, the collector of Customs, wms 
murdered. 

West and south-WTest of Peshawur, the 
most important tribe are tbe Afreedees. They 
hold the Khyher and Kohat passes. The 
numerous sections of the tribe Qzlmjh)^ each 
headed by its chief, have been usually split 
up into factions, and united only to oppose the 
sovereigns of the Punjaub and of Cabul, and 
to levy black mail from travellers and mer- 

* To be noticed under Beloocliistan. 
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cliaats. All the great invaders and the 
supreme potentates of northern India have 
successively had these Afreedees in their pay 
— Ghengiz, Timour, Baber, Nadir Shah, 
Ahmed Shah, the Bariikzyes, the Sikhs, and 
lastly, the British. To all these unmanage- 
able mountaineers have been treacherous. 
In each kheyl, some will receive money from 
a government, and will connive with the 
remainder in stopping its convoys, plundering 
the baggage, and murdering stragglers. Their 
hills near the Khyber are difficult for military 
operations ; but the highlands of Turee, 
which stretch back into the interior, and in 
which the Afreedees, together with the Orak- 
zyes, and others, take up their summer abode, 
are accessible from Kohat, and possess a cli- 
mate congenial to Europeans. In their plain 
settlements they are merely squatters, who 
have won their acres by the sword, and pay 
revenue with the utmost unwillingness and 
irregularity. They are not deficient in apti- 
tude for husbandry. Men descended from 
the same stock with them farm some of the 
most highly -cultivated garden-lands in Fur* 
I’uckabad. They are brave and hardy, good 
soldiers, and better marksmen. The best 
shots in the Guide corps are Afreedees. 
Perhaps two hundred of them may be found 
scattered among the Pmijaub regiments. If 
placed as escort or sentries over treasure, they 
are not to be trusted ; but in action they are 
true to the salt, even when fighting against 
their own brethren. In this fidelity they are 
not singular. Fanatic Mohammedans every- 
where will fight against men of their own 
creed, on behalf of the infidel, Hindoo, Sikh, 
or British. 

The Momimds have of late gained a noto- 
riety by their desultory skirmishing vdth the 
British troops. They inhabit the hills north 
of the Khyber, and hold both banks of the 
Oahnl Biver. Their capital, Lalpnrah, is 
situated just beyond the north-western extre- 
mity of the Khyber. They have encroached 
xrpon the plains, and now possess some of the 
richest lands in the Doab, from Michnee, 
where the Oabul Kiver debouches from the 
hills, to Mu tta, on the Swat Kiver. They 
have also extensively colonized south of the 
Cahul River. In many points of character 
they resemble the Afreedees, hxit are inferior 
as soldiers. 

The Eusufzye Pathans and their martial 
qualities have been already mentioned. At 
the battle of Turee, which gave the sove- 
reignty of Peshawur to the Sikhs, the Eusuf- 
zyes formed the strength of the Mohammedan 
army, which, numbering thirty thousand men, 
withstood a Sikh force of equal numbers, 
supported by guns, and headed by Rnnjeet 


Singh himself. On another occasion, they 
surrounded and attacked a body of Sikh irre- 
gular cavalry, eight thousand strong; the 
maharajah was absent, hut Hurree Singh, 
Nulwa, and forty other sirdars, the flower of 
the Sikh chivalry, were present. These 
chiefs, feeling their position to be desperate, 
charged with the utmost gallantry, and cut a 
way through their assailants—a heterogeneous 
mass of undisciplined fanatics. 

“The Khuttuks dwell in the hills south of 
Peshawur, and the plain which lies between 
the base of these hills and the Cabul River. 
In the Kohat valley, also, they are the pre- 
dominating tribe. They hold the Kooshalghur 
Pass, leading from the Indus into Kohat, and 
offiring the easiest entrance to the valley. 

“ Of these four great tribes, the Afreedees 
and Momunds have, repeatedly appeared in 
arms against us since annexation; wdiile the 
Ensnfzyes and Khuttuks have never fired a 
shot except on onr side: yet neither of the 
two latter are inferior to the former in manli- 
ness or spirit. Even during Avitabile’s reign 
of terror, they never abated their resistance 
to Sikh authority. This relentless ruler 
never ventured into the Khuttuk valley, or 
the Eusufzye plains. 

“ The Orakzyes are to he met with to the 
north-west of Kohat, near the Hungoo valley. 
The Bungusli tribe inhabit tbe enclosed 
plain of Meeranzye, and also the Ehoorum 
valley, within the Oabnl limits. 

“ The Wuzeerees have their abode in the 
hills south-west of Kohat, overlooking the 
Bunnoo valley. The internal history of this 
remarkable tribe is fully set forth in the 
volumes of Mr. Elphin stone and Major Ed- 
wardes. They occupy numerous passes open- 
ing into the Tank and Bnnnoo valleys. The 
hill, which overhangs the western face of the 
Soorduk defile, is always held by them. 
The British government is pecnliaiiy inte- 
rested in the guarding of the Soorduk Pass, 
as it forms the direct line of communication 
between Bahadoor Kheyl and Bnnnco. The 
nomadic habits of tbis tribe have been pre- 
viously touched upon ; they are both graziers 
and robbers. Commanding the main channel 
of commerce from Cabul and Ghuznee to the 
Punjauh and Hindoostan, they strive to levy 
contributions (with more or less success) from 
the Pro vindeahs, those warrior merchants 
whose hardihood and perseverance command 
a passage from Ghuznee to Derajat. 

“ Between T'^nk and Bnnnoo, the Ghnbher 
mountain, a large inass protruding into the 
plains, is infested by a predatory tribe named 
Mithane.es, who are perpetually at feud with 
the Wuzeerees. 

“ On the mountainous border of Dera 
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Ismail Klian, tTie most formidable tribe are tbe 
Sbeeranees; they have frequently descended 
to rob and murder.” ... 

Tbe late governor-general of India, in mi- 
nutes entered tbe 9tb of May,1853,tlius notices 
tbe Affgban tribes wMcb have been enume- 
rated and described in tbe above^ portions of 
tbe report of the Punjaub commissioners, f and 
refers to tbe importance of our frontier rela- 
tions to Affgbanistan, as affecting tbe main- 
tenance of a standing army along tbe border 
line to prevent invasion. Peace has, how- 
ever. been principally maintained by tbe 
intelligence and skill of tbe Lawrences and 
tbeir coadjutors, rather than by an imposing 
array of arms — 

Tbe frontier, indeed, has not been tree 1 
from disturbance, but the attacks upon it 
have been made, not by. the ruler of Cabul,^ 
but by tbe wild tribes of tbe bills, who, if 
they are hostile to us. are not one wbit more 
so tban they are to tbe ameer, and to all 
mankind besides. There has not been war 
upon tbe frontiers, but forays over tbe border. 
These tribes have been mnrderers and plun- 
derers since the days of Ishmael, their father ; 
and it is not to he expected in reason that 
they should at once he converted to order 
and harmleasness, merely because British rule 
has been advanced to tbe foot of their moun- 
tain fastnesses. Much, however, has already 
been done. 

‘‘A policy of forbearance and defence was 
enjoined towards them. The lands they had 
held in tbe plains were left to them, and their 
communities were in no respect interfered 
with, so long as they respected the rights 
and the security of others. AYben after a 
time tbe tribes in the Derajat, and above the 
Pesbawiir valley, began to commit aggres- 
sions, defensive measures alone were ^ taken, 
while warning was given that a repetition of 
such aggressions would bring down punish- 
ment on their beads. When the warnings 
repeatedly given to them were disregarded, 
our subjects murdered, and their property j 
destroyed ; and when it became apparent that 
tbe tribes were misconstruing the ibrbearance 
of the British government, and were presum- 
ing on tbe supposed inaccessibility of their 
mountain retreats, tbe government felt it to 
be its duty to have recourse to sterner mea- 
sures and severer retribution. 

The punishment of tbe valley of Ranizaie 
by tbe force under Sir Colin Campbell, of tbe 
Syuds of Khagan and of the Huzzumzies by 
Colonel Mackeson, of tbe Omerzye Wuzeerees 
by Major Nicholson, and more lately of tbe 

* The Marquis of Balhoiisie. 

t Sir Henry Lawrence, Mr. John Lawrence, Mr. Man- 
sell, and (his successor) Mr. Montgomery. 


Slieeranees and Kusranees, on tlio bordeis 
of tbe Derajat, have given to those wild 
people a lesson, which will have, I doubt not, 
tbe best effects, and indeed has already pro- 
duced tbeni. During tbe past cold season no 
single outrage has been committed upon the 
Pesliawur frontier. ^ 

The people of Eanizaie, and the several 
divisions of the Momun cl tribes tbat^ have 
been punished, have made their submission, 
have asked permission to re-occxipy their 
lands, and have offered to pay for them reve- 
— a sign of subjection wMcb they have 
never exhibited before to any previous dy- 
nasty, wdietber Mogul or Persian, Affgban 

or Sikh” ' ' „ ^ . 

The whole of tbe chiefs of Afghanistan, 
whether on the British, Beloocb, Tbibetian, 
or Persian frontier, are subject to tlie reigning 
monarch at Gabnl. He has tbe right ot 
making peace and declaring war, but cannot 
cede territory. His grand vizier has the 
chief responsibilities of government. Previous 
to the inroads of the Sikhs and British, the 
kingdom was divided into twenty -seven pro- 
vinces, eighteen of which had separate go- 
vernors. These were Herat, Piirrah, Can- 
dahar, Ghuznee, Cabul, Bamian, Ghorebnnd, 
Jellalabad, Lughman, Pesliawur, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Shikarpore, Sewee, Scinde, Cashmere, 
Ohuch Huzzara, Seia, and Mooitan. Several 
of those provinces fell under the dominion of 
Riinjeet Singh, and were conciuered by the 
British from Dhuleep Singh, and now many 
of the principal Affgban provinces are placed 
under the British non -regulation provinces 
of Scinde and the Puiijanb, Herat has 
lately been the cause of a war between 
Great Britain and Persia, the province lying 
sufficiently near the Persian frontier to attract 
the covetousness and ambition of tliat power. 
It has, by treaty on the part of the courts of 
' London, Teheran, and.^Cabul, been recognised '■ 
as an independent territory. 

I Tbe language of tbe Affgbans is called 
Pushtoo. Its origin is a matter of dispute 
among philologists. Some maintain that it is 
an original language. Sir William Jones 
considered it a dialect of the Chaldee of 
Scripture. The Persian alphabet is employed 
by the Affgbans ; but as there are sounds in 
the Pushtoo which the Persian character vlll 
not express, they adopt a system of points. 
The literature of the country is Persian. 

The sect of Mohammedans to which most 
of the Affghaiis belong is the Sooni. 

The powder of the kings of C^abul before the 
loss of so many fine provinces was very con- 
siderable, and the poxmlation, in 1809, ac- 
cording to the computation of Elphinstone, 
was nearly treble what it is now. 
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There are few countries so capable of resist- 
ing invasion as Affghanistan. On the side of 
India it can only be entered through defiles, 
where a small band of resolute and well-dis- 
ciplined men could defend them against hosts. 
The Bolan Pass, en route horn Scinde to Can - 
dahar, and the Khyber Pass, leading from 
the Punjaub to Oabul, illustrate the inaccessi- 
bility of the country by hostile forces, if the 
defence be firm and intelligent. From Tur- 
Idstan the passes through the Parapamisan 
and the Hindoo Cush are still more formid- 
able, rising to elevations of eleven and twelve 
thousand feet Herat is the key of Affghani- 
stan from the side of Persia, and some have 
called it the key of British India. 

There is a peculiarity in the antiquities of 
Affghanistan and its borders on the Persian 
side very remarkable. Bound towers, gene- 
rally of stone, called topes, the largest of which 
are about a hundred and fifty feet in circuit 
at the base, and rising to the height of sixty 
feet, are to be found in various parts of the 
country. Their origin or use cannot be 
traced. Some of them have been proved to 
contain square chambers, in which ashes, 
rings, vessels, and relics, have been found, 
the nature of which could not be ascertained. 
Burnes pronounced them to be the tombs of 
kings, but he did so on insufficient evidence. 
These towers resemble the round towers in 
Ireland, concerning which also conjecture is. 
lost in the remoteness of antiquity.’^ Various 
authorities have assigned to the latter a pur- 
pose similar to that which Burnes ascribes to 
the round towers of Oabul Others believe 
them to have been erected as temples of the 
sun ; and certain 'writers deem them to have 
been the emblems of a philosophical and yet 
more corrupt idolatry. No doubt they are 
of orientar origin, and a correct theory in 
reference to them would throw light upon the 
antiquity of the Affghan towers. 

The morals of the people are sufficiently 
indicated by the q*notations from Sir Henry | 
Lawrence and Lord Dalhousie. Treachery, 
indifference to human life, eagerness for 
plunder, a love of feud and tribal conflict, 
vindictiveness, and wild fanaticism, seem to 
be striking characteristics on the unfavourable 
side. Bravery and hospitality are the virtues 
most priced and practised by them. 

Oabul is the Affghan capital. It is situated 
in the north-eaBt, on the Oabul Bivex\ The 
site is nearly six thousand four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The soil is pror 
ductive, and the climate delightful Orchards 
surround the city, yielding the many kinds of 
Asiatic and most descriptions of European 
fruit. The population is sixty thousand. In 
* Petrie; O’Brien. 
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the centre of a garden outside the city two 
slabs of beautiful marble mark the graves of 
Baber, the founder of the Mogul empire in 
India. Both within and without the city 
florrers are much cultivated, and very nume- 
rous and beautiful varieties spring up in the 
fields, orchards, and on the hill-sides. The 
jessamine, narcissus, hyacinth, poppy, tube- 
rose, and common English flowers, are every- 
wdiere to be seen. The country is not well 
wooded, hut the hills nourish birch, holly, 
and hazel, and on the low grounds the mul- 
berry, tamarisk, and willow. The pistachio 
is to be met with on the Mils near Oabul, but 
along the Hindoo Cush it grows abundantly. 
The wild olive, and a gigantic species of 
cypress, are favourite trees with the people. 
Timber becomes more scarce in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the inhabitants complain of 
want of fuel. 

The sufferings of the British army in 1842 
from the severity of the climate has created 
an impression in England that, from the ele- 
vated situation of the city, the winters are in- 
tolerably cold, hut, although sometimes very 
inclement, they are not generally severer than 
in England. The summer climate is really 
trying to Europeans, for the city is so shut in 
by hills, that there is not a free play of air, 
and the heat becomes intense. For a few 
weeks after midsummer the valley of Oabul 
has been compared to a furnace. The closely 
encircling hills afford protection from the 
vunds and snow-storms of winter. It would 
appear that the climate in this region was in 
ancient times more temperate p to beat and 
cold than it is now, for Indian and Persian 
writers of antiquity celebrate its genial cha- 
racter in prose and verse. The scenery of 
the province is very lovely, variety being 
given by the ever -changing aspects of the 
mountains, dependent upon light and shade, 
and the different points of view presented by 
every change of the observer’s position. The 
infinite variety of fruit blossom, and of flowers 
which cover the earth a large portion of the 
; year, also give a peculiar charm to the land- 
scape. 

The predominating tribe of Affghanistan 
(the Douranee) inhabits the province of Cahul 
The throne is occupied by a Douranee dy- 
nasty, which was founded by one of the offi- 
cers of Nadir Shah, on the death of that dis- 
tinguished personage, in 1747. Shah Soojah 
was deposed in 1810, the people having re- 
helled, and rival chiefs having successfully 
intrigued against his person and dynasty. 
The shah fled for protection to Bnnjeet 
Singh, hearing with him the Koh-i-noor, or 

mountain of light,” the most splendid and 
valuahle diamond known. Eunjeet did not 
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Bcraple to deprive tlie refugee of his treasure ; 
but retribution followed, for the kingdom of 
Runjeet was in turn subdued by a more 
powerful foe ; the diamond became a trophy 
of war, and was destined to reflect its glory 
upon Queen Victoria. 

The Douranees are very eager to establish 
their descent from Israel. They say that 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, consigned 
their ancestors to the country of Oabul after 
the overthrow of the temple and city of Jeru- 
salem. This view was adopted by the oriental 
scholar Sir William Jones, the diplomatist Sir 
Alexander Burnes,and the Baptist missionaries 
Brs. Carey and Marshman. Modern oriental- 
ists and philologists dispute these claims ; yet 
while the argument on the negative side 
seems unanswerable, it is very remarkable 
how such a tradition of their origin should 
exist among the people themselves. 

There is an Armenian colony in the valley, 
whose fathers were brought thither by Nadir 
Shah during his Turkish wars; also a Hindoo 
settlement of remote antiqitity; and another 
of Usheck Tartars. It would seem to have 
been tbe policy of various princes to colonize 
that region with foreign and even remote 
peoples, and this circumstance gives some 

eight to the views of those who suppose that 
there has been a colonization of Hebrews. 

Oabul is computed to be 889 miles (travel- 
ling distance) from Delhi, 976 from Agra, 
1118 from Lucknow, and 1815 from Calcutta. 

South of Oabul is the ancient city of Ghuznee 
(or Ghuzni), situated in latitude 83° 10' north, 
and longitude 66° 57' east. This was once 
the capital of an empire which stretched from 
the Ganges to the Tigris. Like Cahul, its 
better fortunes are in the past, although, also 
like that city, it has had a chequered history. 
The climate is intensely cold, owing to the 
great elevation of the district above tbe level 
of tbe sea. The inhabitants of the city are 
obliged some years to remain more than six 
months within their houses, in consequence 
of protracted winter, which often continues 
beyond the vernal equinox. On at least one 
occasion, at a remote period, the city was 
buried beneath a fall of snow ; in several in- 
stances it narrowly escaped a similar fate. 
The productions of the country around are 
such as might be predicted of an elevated 
region exposed to such a climate. The only 
animals which thrive are camels, although 
hardy breeds of sheep and goats subsist. 

Old travellers have given accounts of ruins 
and other traces of magnificence, but few now 
remain, and the city is little better than a 
large and squalid village. There are, how- 
ever, some architectural remains of interest, 
and some slight vestiges of “the palace of 
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felicity,” where kings held sw^ay, and of the 
mosque once called the “Celestial Bride.” 
The tomb of Mahmoud still exists. He was 
the conqueror of India, and the founder of 
the Ghuznee dominion. This tomb is about 
three miles from the existing city — a spacious 
but not magnificent building, covered with a 
cupola. Tbe tombstone is of wdiite marble, 
bearing scnlptured verses of tbe Koran, At 
its head lies the mace which the deceased 
monarch is said to have wielded. It is plain, 
wuth a heavy head of metal ; few men could 
use it with effect from its great w^eight. 
There are thrones also placed within the 
tomb, sfiid to have been used by the monarch ; 
they are not remarkable, except for being 
beautifully inlaid with motber-of-pearL The 
gates of this tomb were splendid pieces of 
sandal- wood, which had been brought from 
Somnauth, in the Gujerat peninsula. After 
the lapse of seven centiines, these gates w^ere 
borne aw^ay by the British army, in 1842, by 
command of tbe governor -general of India, 
Lord Elienborougb, and restored to Somnautli, 
His lordship w^as much censured, and even 
abused, for this act in England ; it w^as re- 
garded as an indication of his indifference to 
Christianity, and his desire to foster the pre- 
judices and bigotry of the people of India as 
a matter of unprincipled expediency. His 
lordship did not deserve these censures; he 
removed the gates on a principle that was as 
clear and politic as it w^as just. It w^as to 
restore to the people of India what once w^as 
theirs, which they prized, he being tbeir 
governor,- and tliey having vanquished under 
his orders the enemy whose ancestors had 
made a trophy of these costly doors, The 
act was also politic towards the Affghans, as 
leaving them a lasting lesson that their 
country w^as not inaccessible to British arms. 
It w'as not his aim te conciliate the Affghans 
at that juncture, but to impress tbem with the 
power of the Indian government— the best 
mode at tbe juncture of dealing wdth tlieni. 
There was one light in which the act of the 
governor-general might be viewed as of ques- 
tionable prudence. The gates were taken 
from a Mohammedan city, and a spot held 
sacred by hlobammedan feeling ; it might 
offend the disciples of “the Prophet” in 
India, and shake their loyalty. That people 
care little for country w4ere creed is con- 
cerned. A foreign Mohammedan invader 
wmuld he more w^elcome who came with des- 
potism and the Koran than the most tolerant 
native prince of any other persuasion, although 
he governed with moderation and justice, 
and secured the peace and prosperity of the 
people. Lord Ellenborough took pains to 
show that the act was performed on his x)art 
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witiiout any reference to tlie religion of tlie 
people of Griijerat or of Glinznee, but solely as 
a naatter of political justice. 

There is a small tomb remaining built in 
honour of Hakim Suiiai, a poet, which shows 
that the ancient A%hans of Ghuzuee honoured 
literature, and blended the tombs of their 
poets with those of their holy men and 
kings. 

Candahar is on the site of one of the cities 
founded by Alexander the Great, and is now 
one of the chief commercial marts for the 
productions of India and Persia. It has 
become well known in England in connection 
with the operations of Generals Nott and 
England in the great Affghan war. It is 
fortified after the rude manner of the wild 
people of these regions. It is situated in 
latitude 36*^ 11' north, and longitude 66'-^ 28' 
east. “ The heat is very severe, and the cold 
temperate, except in the months of December 
and January, when water freezes. Here are 
flowers and fruits in abundance.” This ac- 
count of the climate, given more than three 
hundred years ago, is strictly applicable now. 
It was once the capital of the Douranee empire, 
before the son of Timour transferred the seat 
of power and regal honour to Cabul. The 
population is an assemblage of very various 
tribes and nations, each occupying a separate . 
quarter of the city. The entire number of 
the inhabitants was in 1820*1* more than a 
hundred thousand; there has not since been 
made a more accurate or careful computation, 
and it is probable that no great change has in 
this respect taken place. The Douranee Af- 
ghans constitute more than half the number 
of residents.:}: Jews form a more respectable 
portion of the citizens than they do of any 
other Aflghan city. § The Armenians, al- 
though not as numerous as at Cabul, are 
respectable in numbers as well as in position. 
The bankers and brokers are chiefly Hindoos. 
The city is as well regulated as most towns 
of the European continent, and it is better 
laid out than probably any other in Asia. 
There are many excellent houses occupied by 
Douranee chiefs an4 wealthy Hindoos and 
Persians. The public buildings are not cha- 
racterised by originality or beauty, but they are 
respectable, especially the palace, the tomb of 
Ahmed Shah, and one of the mosques, j] 

The neighbourhood, like Cabul, is planted 
with orchards, which extend to a great dis- 
tance around the city, and add beauty to the 
otherwise very pleasant character of the sce- 
nery, which, being level and fertile, yields 
freely to the hand of the cultivator. Madder, 

* Atui Fazel. f Hamilton. 

§ Seid Mnstapka. J ElpMnstone 
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asafoetida, bicerne, and clover, are reared in 
great quantities, but the chief object of cul- 
ture is tobacco, which finds a ready sale in 
A%hanistan, the tobacco of Candahar having 
an extensive reputation. 

The whole province has a high character 
for the value and variety of its productions. 
At the close of the last century a native tra- 
veller^ published a minute account of its 
people and productions, and he stated that 
the province of Candahar was rich in wheat, 
rice, jouree, grain, peas, datesj almonds, 
saflron, and flowers.” The wheat is called 
white wheat, and is eagerly purchased through- 
out Affghanistan, and in contiguous coun- 
tries. Mosques abound all over the province. 
The Brahminical Hindoos who settle there 
frequently conform to the religion of Mo- 
hammed. According to the native traveller 
before quoted, the domestic animals are camels 
and dogs, the latter of peculiarly fine breeds. 
The province is thinly inhabited, and contains , 
very wild districts, where tigers, buffaloes, 
deer, and antelopes, abound. 

Karabaugh (Jcsharahag^ the salt garden) 
stands in latitude 33^ 4' north, and longitude 
71° 17' east. The Indus is here compi’essed 
by the mountains into a channel only three 
hundred and fifty yards broad, kit very deep. 
The best account of this neighbourhood is 
that of Elphinstone, who represents the 
mountains descending abruptly to the river, 
a road cut along their base, and stretching 
away beyond the town, hewn out of the solid 
salt rock. The first part of the pass is lite- 
rally overhung by the town, which rises street 
above street on terraces of giddy elevation. 
The variety of colours presented to the eye 
is very striking in the town and neighbour- 
hood, the clear beautiful shining crystal of 
the salt contrasting with the deep blue waters 
of the Indus, and the colour of the earth 
around is nearly of a blood-red. *]* 

Bameean is situated in a region of moun- 
tain grandeur, -where the climate is pleasant 
in summer hut severe in winter. It may be 
called a trogloditic city, the neighbourhood 
being remarkable for excavations in the hills, 
the people in considerable numbers living in 
these caves, i 

The policy which our Indian government 
shonld pursue in the affairs of Affghanistan 
is a vexata gumstio. Frequently the necessity 
of active alliance with the Douranee chief, or 
active war against him, has pressed itself 
upon the attention of the government of 
England. In 1809 it was discovered that 
the French were endeavouring to form a con-' 
j federacy with Persia for the invasion of Aff- 

j * Seid Mustaplia. t Elphinstone, 

I “* j Milner. 
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gliaBiBtan, and tlience of Britisli India. Tlie 
Hon. Mr. ElpMnstone was accordingly sent as 
ambassador to tbe court of Cabul to offer 
alliance. Sbab Sbnjab, tbe sovereign, entered 
into arrangements witb Lord Minto, tbe go- 
vernor-general, for a plan of co-operation and 
mutual aid.* This circumstance was sup- 
posed to deter the Persian shah, and obstruct 
the French government. The Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone negotiated with ability and 
frankness the treaties which bound the two 
governments. 

When the Russians revealed their designs 
upon Central Asia, directing an army against 
Khiva and Bokhara, and successfully intrigu- 
ing with Persia and the Affghan chiefs, the 
British sent an expedition to Cabul, which, 
although successful, experienced terrible dis- 
asters at the close of 1841, which were 
avenged in 184:2 by another and more for- 
midable army. 

Herat is situated in the north-west, in the 
midst of a fertile district, and is a considerable 
emporium. The town is fortified strongly, 
and has been frequently held against the 
Persians wdth very inferior forces. It has 
been the policy of Persia to gain this city, 
in order to improve their position in reference 
to the British power in India, and to facilitate 
their long cherished designs on Candahar. 
These views of the Persians have been en- 
couraged by Russia, that she might through 
them menace British India. In 1832 a series 
of intrigues were commenced by the Russian 
government, which were avowed by the Rus- 
sian agents at Teheran to have for their object 
the conquest of Affghanistan by Persia, with 
the ulterior hope of facilitating a Mohammedan 
revolt in India. The Persian government 
simultaneously prosecuted a war against Herat 
with the same design. The policy of the 
British government on that occasion was timid 
and vacillating. Mr. McNeill, the English 
envoy, and Lord Palmerston, the foreign 
minister, moved hy a desire for peace, pro- 
crastinated when none hut a daring and a 
dashing policy could be of any avail. The 
result of this cause, so usual with the English 
ministers since the reform bill, was the em- 
boldenment of the Persian potentate and the 
Russian agents, and an ultimate expense of 
blood and treasure to England, which a prompt 
keen policy would have certainly averted. 
Kever in history were faithlessness and 
duplicity more disgracefully displayed than 
by the Russian government and the Czar 
^ Nicholas on that occasion. While that go- 
vernment was solemnly disavowing to Lord 
Durham at St. Petersburg all intention of en- 
couraging the aggressions of Persia against 
* Treaties. 
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Herat, Russian agents and high officials were 
promising that power military co-operation, 
and affording them aid in money. The tame- 
ness of the English, and their inexpertness to 
fathom oriental character, were themes of 
derision and humiliating caricature at Tehe- 
ran, Moscow, and St, Petersburg. Since that 
time the city of Herat and the district around 
it have been of deeper interest than ever to 
British politicians. An independence has 
been guaranteed to Herat, by a very imper- 
fect treaty, in w^hich Colonel Sbeil, our agent, 
either acted very foolishly, or followed very 
foolish instructions. A determination that 
Herat shall not be occupied by the Persians 
has since become a more fixed policy of the 
English, and they have even lately demon- 
strated this purpose hy arms in a manner to 
impress tbe lesson upon the Persian govern- 
ment and people. The policy of the English 
court and cabinet, and the spirit and deport- 
ment of the English minister, who had the 
chief conduct of affairs on both the occasions 
when England had by military demonstration 
to save Herat, has been admirably expressed 
in the following words Fully alive to our 
interests in the East, and suspicious from the 
origin of the designs of Russia, our cabinet 
seems somewhat Hable to the imputation of 
having exceeded the common bounds of 
patience and of forbearance to a degree 
scarcely compatible with national dignity. 
An anxious desire to avoid collision, a ner- 
vous apprehension of war, are the leading 
features of almost every despatch from the 
Foreign -office. Praiseworthy in the begin - 
: niug, this feeling predominates over so long a 
period of time, as to become irksome and dis- 
gusting to the reader, — fully conscious of the 
futility of perseverance in a course which had 
obviously failed in its object, and seemed cal- 
culated to promote , the very measures it was 
meant to deprecate. Nevertheless, it must be 
acknowledged, in reference to the Foreign- 
office, that when every art of conciliation had 
been fairly exhausted, the energetic measures 
resorted to were skilfully contrived, and man- 
fully put in practice ; nor is Lord Palmerston 
open to the accusation of having proceeded 
from the extreme of indolent forbearance to 
the opposite extreme of insolent menace or a 
hasty resolution to resist. Consistent through- 
out in his desire to obtain his object hy per- 
suasion, he resorts to a demonstration of force 
with professed reluctance, yet wdth a deter- 
mination to assume all the responsibility of 
Ms actions.”* French mediation induced 
the English to accept, in 1857, less favourable 
terms than they had a right to impose. 

* Analysis of the Diplomaiic Correspondence concern-^ 
ing Herat.. 
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BELOOCHISTAN. 

Neitlier by tlie cliai'acter of tlie country, 
nor tlie number of its people, does tins region 
require an extended notice. In 1839 its capital 
was stormed by the Britisli, and throughout 
the war with the ameers of Scinde, and 
during the subsequent settlement of that 
province, the Beloochees kept up a harassing 
trontier warfare. Several of the hill tribes 
along the Scinde and Punjaub frontier have 
been brought under British authority, which 
is now enforced along that mountain boundary 
of Beloochistan. 

The region receiving this designation is 
extensive, being equal in area to that of the 
whole of the British Isles. On the north it 
is bounded by Seistan and Aifglianistan along 
a line of frontier more than three hundred 
miles inland from the sea boundary, which 
stretches from Persia in the west to the basin 
of the Indus on the east. On the western 
boundary are the Persian provinces of Laristan 
and Kerman ; on the east the British provinces 
of Scinde and the Punjaub. 

The central and northern portions of the 
country are for the most part desert; the 
southern, called Mekran, is more fertile, but 
the heat is excessive, parching up the soil of 
the country. In the highlands, especially of 
the ’west, there are four seasons, similar to 
those of Europe, biit warmer, except for a 
short time in winter, and at considerable 
elevations. 

The products of Beloochistan are much 
more valuable than is generally supposed, for, 
as if by common consent, most writers of 
geography represent the country as little 
better than a desert. Hamilton declares 
that an army of twenty -five thousand men 
could nowhere be supported. The sandy 
soil, mixed with pebbles, stimulates produc- 
tion, a circumstance well known to cultivators 
in the west of Ireland, where the corn crops 
thrive better ’^^hen the stones are left in con- 
siderable proportions amongst the productive 
soil. In Beloochistan fine crops of wheat 
and other grain are grown on stony lands, 
the personal labour of the cultivator in 
breaking up the soil having an effect similar 
to that of the spade husbandry of western 
.'Ireland, :■ 

The country is almost destitute of water, 
which is the chief impediment to successful 
farming. Nevertheless, flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle are numerous in every part of 
the country.”* There are other domestic 
animals of great value, such as horses, mules, 
asses, camels, dromedaries, buffaloes, goats, 
dogs, cats, and several varieties of fowl, such 
as the common hen, and pigeons. 

* Pottinger. 


Wild animals are of numerous species, if 
not of great numbers of each species. There 
are of quadrupeds lions, tigers, leopards, 
hyenas, avolves, jackals, tiger cats, dogs, foxes, 
hares, mongooses, mountain goats, antelopes, 
elks, red and mouse deer, asses, &c. Of 
birds there are eagles, kites, vultures, mag- 
pies, crows, hawks, flamingoes, herons, bus- 
tards, floricans, rock pigeons, lapwings, plo- 
vers, snipes, quails. There are also wild 
geese, ducks, and turkeys— birds which the 
Beloochees do not possess in a tame state. 
There are few species of small birds in either 
Asia or Europe which may not he found 
somewhere within the limits of Beloochistan. 
Reptile life is not active there, although 
some species exist in small numbers. On 
the sea-coast fish is found, but the Beloochees 
seem to prefer it dried or salted, for they 
seldom use it except in these forms even at 
moderate distances from the coasts. 

In most works on Indian commerce the 
exports from Beloochistan are ignored, while 
India is represented as sending thither many 
important articles — such as iroa, tin, lead, 
steel, copper, indigo, betel -nut, cochineal, 
sugar, spices, silks, gold cloth, chintzes, coarse 
woollen, and jew^ellery. The Beloochees, in 
exchange for these valuable coinmodities, 
export the staple productions of their coxmtry. 
Hares, camels, asses, dogs, buffaloes, sheep, 
black cattle, and other animals, are sent 
into India, and also wheat and barley. 
Besides these there are various mineral pro- 
ductions xvhich are exported from Beioo- 
chistan, such as rock-salt,— the red aperient 
salt,— -which is found in the hills between 
Kelat and Outch Gundava ; also alum and 
sulphur. W^hite and grey marble are ta,ken 
from the rock to the westward of Noosh- 
beg. Antimony, brimstoxie, Baltpetre, and 
sal-ammoniac, are sent into India. Various 
mineral salts are sent by sea to the nearest 
ports in the Arabian Gulf. Even the com- 
modities for which Beloochistan is represented 
by so many writers as being indebted to India 
— ^iron, copper, tin, and lead — are found in 
her own hills, and gold and silver in several 
places. Cheese and ghee are bought by the 
Hindoos in the Beloochistan lowlands, and 
coarse blankets, carpets, and felts, are bought 
i there by the Hindoo traders to send to distant 
places. 

The religion of the whole people is Mo- 
hammedan, aithough among some of the hill 
tribes there are pagan rites and observances. 
They ^re generally fierce fanatics. The 
people are not of one race. The Beloochees 
most prevail on: the western side, and their 
language is peculiar to themselves. On the 
eastern side the Brahooees, who also receive 
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the generio appellation of Belooehees, are the 

most prevalent. , , r 

Maior -general Jacob, on tbe Scinde irontier, 
bas at once awed and reconciled various tribes 
of tbe Brabooees; and those whom tbe brm- 
ness and policy of Sir John arid Sir Henry 
Lawrence have quieted on the lower part ot 
the Piinjaub frontiers, and whom they call 
Belooehees (to distinguish them from the | 
Affghan borderers), are of the same race. 
Describing the Punjaub frontier of Beloochi- 
Stan, Sir Henry Lawrence thus writes: 
“Lawless Beloocb tribes clusto tbickrn the 
bills opposite Dera Ghazee Khan, in the 
Siinghur division of this district the Kusranees 
reappear, but the most powerful tribe are the 
BoMars. Under the Sikh rule the fort of 
Muiigrota w^as erected to check their depre - 
dations. Sawun Mull and General Ventura 
were obliged to purchase peace from them. 

Hurrund is infested by Ghoorchanees: one 
of them having been insulted by a Hindoo 
kardar of Sawun Mnll, the whole ^body be- 
sieged tbe officiars bonse, and murdered him. 
After that tbe government built a fort tbere. 

South of Dera Ghazee Khan, the Boogties 
and Murrees carried their arms up to the very 
walls of Bajhan. The desolate state of the 
country in that vicinity is chiefly attributable 
to their depredatious. Siuce annexatum, 
however, they have been partially awed by 
the British force, and partly conciliated by 
Mr. Cortlandt,the deputy-commissioner of Dera 
Ghazee Khan. But as thieves they are still 
daring and expert. They are favoured not 
only i)y the mountain defiles, but also by the 
hill-skirts, which have been already described 
as swampy, and overgrowm by sedge and 
brushwood. But it is hoped that order may 
be introduced by police organization, by the 
location of an European officer at Mithunkote, 
and by concert with the Scinde authorities. 
The country inhabited by these Beloocb tribes 
closely resembles that described by Sir Charles 
Napier in his Trukkee campaign. Indeed, 
that locality cannot be more than fifty miles 
from Rajhan, and the tribes which the Scinde 
horse hold in check are brethren of those that 
occupy the Dera Ghazee Khan border. 

Of late years considerable attention has 
been paid to the languages of Beloochistan. 
That of the Brahooees is of Sanscrit origin, 
resembling the Punjaubee. Although the 
Belooehees proper are supposed to have 
sprung from the Seljukian Turks, hut little 
progress has been made in tbe study of tbeir 
language. It possesses no literature, and 
might be described as unwritten, had not the 
Serampore missionaries translated into it por- 
tions of the Scriptures. From specimens of 
the Lord’s Prayer examined by these reve- 


rend persons very few words could be selected 
which had any Sanscrit affinity. 


lien nau 

The capital is K elat the foi tress), 

which is situated in latitude 29^^ 8' north, and 
longitude 65^ 50^ east. This city has a very 
smSi population, scarcely exceeding twenty 
thousand. The site is elevated, overiooking 
a fertile and beautiful valley, about eight 
miles long, and two and a half broad. This 
valley is well cultivated, its entire extent 
being laid out in gardens. Although the 
name of the city means “ the fortress ’’ the 
defences are utterly contemptible. The king^s 
palace is the citadel, the position of which 
strong, affords good cover for musketeers, and 
would prove with a brave garrison very de- 
fensible in an assault, but it could offer no 
resistance to European guns. Small as the 
population is, it is composed of various iia- 
doWities ; Belooehees and Brahooees are the 
most num erous, hut Hin doos, Affghans, I un - 
jaubees, Dehwas,and Eajpoots, also have each 

a proportion somewhat considerable. ^ ^ 

OuTCH Gundava is a large division of 
Beloochistan, situated between the twenty- 
seventh and twenty -ninth degree of 
latitude. It is hounded on the north by 
Servistan; on the south, by Sciiide proper : 
to the ivest it is limited by the Brahooick 
Mountains; and to the east it is^separated 
from the river Indus by a desert. The length 
of the country from north to south is a hun - 
dred and twenty miles. The plain contains 
many villages, but the only town of any im- 
portance is Guiidava, although Dudai, Bhag, 
and Sheree each contain from a thousand ^to 
fifteen hundred houses. The people of this: dis- 
trict are chiefly Jats, but many Hindoos mingle 
among them. The Jats have traces in their 
person, language, and manner, of a Hindoo 
origin, yet their religion has for ages ceased 
to be Brahminical, The soil is loamy, and 
yields good cereal crops, and nourishes large 
fields of vegetables. It is remarkable that 
rice will not grow anywhere in this extensive 
district. The climate is peculiar, by the pi e** 
valence of a simoom, vvdiich blows during tbe 
hot months, when few Europeans could m- 
hahit the country, and the natives suffer from 

pestilence. . . . 

The Belooehees are very patriotic, and 
iealous of any infraction of their territorial 
limits. Their hostility to the British^ during 
1830, and throughout the war vvitli the 
ameers of Scinde, was very decided, ana 
their hearing valiant. They now seem to he 
convinced that the near neighbourhood of the 
British is a guarantee for their prosperity ; 
and the policy pursued on their borders by 
Sir Charles Napier, Major-general Jacob, Sir 
Henry and Sir John Lawrence, has divested 
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tliem, to all appearance, of every vestige of 
their former animosity. Beloocliee troops are 
enlisted in the service of the Honourable East 
India Company. During the war with Persia, 
under Lieutenant-general Oiitram, they be- 
haved gallantly, and also served well, and 
displayed a hearty loyalty during the sepoy 
revolt of 1857-8. The country is not one 
likely to tempt the cupidity of the possessors 
of India, whatever power might rule in that 
rich realm; but its possession by the British, 
or the active sympathy of its people, with 
them, w^ould he regarded very jealotisly by 
Persia, to which power it might prove seri- 
ously injurious in case of war with England. 

PBRSIA, 

This is the last country it falls within the 
province of this work to notice as one which 
has been made by the British a theatre of 
war during their career of arms in the East. 
It cannot but strike the student of history as 
remarkable, tliat, taking Calcutta as the centre, 
the sword of England has swept around the 
Asiatic world. From the eastern sea limits 
of China to the shores of the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea the stroke of battle has been 
dealt by her victorious arm. Around the 
confines of India, from east to west, from the 
headlands of the Indo-Chinese peninsula 
through Bhotia, Nepaul, the frontiers of 
Thibet, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, even to 
Mohammerah, the ensign of England has 
fluttered in the breeze, the bugle of her light 
infantry has echoed through a thousand hills, 
and the wild horsemen of her Indian empire 
swept a thousand plains. In vain have 
mighty hosts mustered, and the grandest 
phalanxes of war been presented against 
her— they were shattered by the thunder of 
her artillery, and the flash of her steel, as the 
trees of the forest broken by the lightning 
storm. The gorgeous city has opened its 
gates to her viceroys ; the desolate plain has 
been swept by her cohorts, as by the wind 
of the Sahara; the fertile valley has oflered 
to her its teeming riches as a tribute; the 
mdiintain fastness has been penetrated by her 
resistless soldiery; and the flag ■which has so 
long floated over every sea is now the banner 
of invincibility and renown over the fairest 
realms of the Asiatic world. Never have the 
stories of conquest been so picturesque, the 
events of battle so varied, subjugated races 
bowing to a single sceptre so numerous, or the 
moral ascendancy and prestige of victors so 
complete. When Europe heaved with the throes 
of revolution, and thrones were shaken, until 
their occupants fell from the pinnacle of their 
glory, or thrones and monarclis perished in a 
common overthrow, — when the peoples of con- 


tinental Europe shrunk, abashed and broken, 
before the tei’rible career of the mightiest mili- 
tary genius born out of the British Isles, — Eng- 
land founded a new empire in the East, as well 
as chained upon the wildest rock in the ocean 
the conqueror and despot of the West; and 
beyond the range of realm over which her 
sceptre is swayed its shadows fail, and its 
authority and power are feared. Persia, 
one of the greatest empires of antiquity, has 
again and again witnessed the war-ships of 
England in her waters, and seen the red 
soldiers’" of England on her shores, and 
amongst the most recent and glorious com- 
bats of English troops have been those fought 
upon the soil of Iran. These circumstances, 
the relations of Persia to Russia, Turkey, and 
our Indian empire, and the importance her 
relations to the first two powers gives to her 
proximity to India, must attract the atten- 
tion of all intelligent Englishmen to her posi- 
tion, resources, and policy. 

The boundaries of Persia have fluctuated 
probably as frequently as those of any country 
in the world. In her turn she has subju- 
gated nations and been subjugated. At a 
very early period we find her a great king- 
dom, when the Jewish prophets record her 
grandeur and her glory. It was in the days 
of Gyrus that she reached the acme of her 
warlike splendour, although her riches and 
the numbers of her armies were more re- 
markable at a later period, when she sum- 
moned the resources of her vassal nations to 
the wars against Greece, in w^hich her bar- 
baric strength was broken by Grecian skill 
and heroism. Greek, Parthian, Roman. 
Saracen, Tartar, and Aifghan, have lianuetl 
and devastated her, yet she still exists in 
considerable power and affluence for a modern 
Asiatic kingdom. The present inhabitants 
of Persia dwell upon the same territory which 
was regarded as the parent and central land 
of the ancient Persian empire, although only 
a small portion of that country ■v\"as occupied 
by the race of shepherds from which the 
Persian conquerors sprung.* Ancient Per- 
sia w^as bounded on the north by the Great 
Desert and the Caspian Sea; on the south, 
by the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean ; 
on the east, by the rivers Indus and Oxus; 
and on the west, by the Euphrates and Media. 
Modern Persia lies within limits which have 
been shorn of various provinces which the 
old empire contained. The Russians have 
; encroached upon its northern limits, robbing 
it of large and famous provinces. The area 
over which the shah now reigns is supposed 
to comprise five hundred thousand square 
miles, and extends about seven hundred miles 

* Herodotus, ix. p. 123; Plato, iha Laws, iii. c. 12. 
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from north to south, following the meridian 
of 54:° east, or from the Bay of Astrabad, on 
the Caspian, to the south of Laristan, 

Persian Gulf; and eight hundred and nfty 
miles from east to west, following the parailei 
of 34:° north, a line passing about equi-distant 
from Teheran and Ispahan. 

The physical characteristics of the coiintry 
are interesting to Great Britain in a politica 
point of view, as the designs of Russia upon 
that country, and, through her, ^upon India, 
open up discussions which are important as 
to the resources of Persia, and the prac- 
ticability of attacking it from India and the 

Persian Gulf. ^ 

A large area of Persia consists of a plateau, 

varying in height from three to four thousand 

feet above the level of the sea. From this 
vast plain chains of mountains rise, amidst 
which are sterile valleys, salt lakes, and salt 
and sand deserts. Elbruz, is the chieF moun- 
tain range, which runs parallel to the Caspian. 
Between this range and the great inland sea 
lies one of the loveliest countries in the world 
as to scenery and luxuriance of vegetation, 
but swampy and miasmatic. In the province 
of Khuzistan. in consequence of the numerous 
streams flowing to the Shat-el*Arab, or the 
Ti^^-ris, the country is beautiful and luxuriant, 
yielding the fruits both of Europe and the 
tropics. This region is one of those magnifi- 
cent flower lands which are fonnd in so many 
parts of Asia. It is almost, if not quite, as 
famed for its roses as Cashmere, and is more 
famed for its tulips than any other place in 
Asia. Violets, jasmines, pinks, ranuiiculnses, 
hyacinths, and anemones, bloom in the gar- 
dens, and even in the fields. 

The general aspect of the country is barren 
and waste, and has ahvays been so, notwith- 
standing the glowing language of Persian 
song and fable as to its beauties. Some por- 
tions of the country deserve even those eulo- 
gies for their riches and beauty. 

The mineral resources of the country in 
some of its most rocky and desert districts is 
alleged by mineralogists and geologists to be 
vast, but no efforts are made to obtain those 
treasures, except in a few places, and the 
jealousy of both the people and the govern- 
ment deter European enterprise. Some cou- 
rageous and scientific Frenchmen have made 
attempts to work mines with^a success which 
promised much, but the religion, laivs, go- 
vernment, and habits of the people, proved 
insurmountable barriers to success. 

‘'The valleys of the centre provinces of 
Persia abound with all the rarest and most 
valuable vegetable productions, and might be 
cultivated to any extent. The pasture grounds 
of that country are not surpassed by any in 


the world. Trees are seldom found, except 
near the towns or villages, hut the luxuriance 
with which they grow, wherever planted, 
shows that the climate is quite congenial to 
them ^ 

Tlie animals are as various as the cha- 
racteristics of the country. On the rich 
pasture lands superior cattle and sheep are 
to be seen in large herds and flocks; in 
the sandy and rocky districts the animals 
common to similar Asiatic regions are found. 
The dogs of Persia, like those of Affghani- 
stan, are remarkable for strength, beauty, and^ 
docility. Horses are the finest animals ot ■ 
Persia; they are of various breeds—some 
renowned for their strength, others for fleet- 
ness and beauty. For military purposes they 
are especially well adapted. 

Much depends as to either vegetable or 
animal life in Persia _upon_ the_ supply of 
water. Persia is deficient m rivers. The 
Tigris and the Euphrates are by some called 
Persian rivers ; these are navigable, and the 
.streams which feed them irrigate the lands 
through which they flow. The Raroon, in 
Khuzistan, the Arras, or Araxes, in Ader- 

biian, and the Heirmund, which flows through 

the province of Seistan, are the largest rivers 

within the proper boundaries of Persia. _ 

The climate of course influences th6_ cha- 
racter of the productions, and is itself influ- 
enced by the qualities of the soil. Elevation 
determines quite as much as latitude^ the 
variety of climate in Persia. Sir John Mal- 
colm pronounced it healthy ; more modem 
travellers do not give quite so favourable an 
account of it, but admit that it is on the 
wliole favourable to health. 

The sea boundaries of the empire are not 
made available for an extensive conimero^ oi 
the acquisition of maritime power. ^ The 
Persian Gulf stretches from the Straits _ ot 
Ormuz six hundred miles, in a direction 
north-west. Its breadth varies from a hun- 
dred miles to more than twice that distance, 
but at the narrowest portions of the entrance 
is not more than twenty -five miles. It is 
remarkable for the great pearl fishery, which 
employs about thirty thousand persons. At 
the entrance of the gulf is the Island of 
Ormuz, situated about ten miles from the 
Persian coast. This island was the depot ot 
the Portuguese for their oriental trade. It 
seems to have been a place oi reputed com- 
mercial wealth in remote times; hence the 

allusion of Milton 


“ The wealth of Ormnz or of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East, with richest haud,^^ 
Showers on her kings harharic gold and pearls. 


* Sir John Malcolm. 
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The land on both sides of the Persian Gulf 
])resents a most dreary appearance, precipitous 
cliflfe of brownish grey colour rising high from 
the edge of the water, or a desolate waste 
stretching away far as the eye can see. The 
shores resemble those of the Eed Sea. The 
coasts are studded with rocky islands. 

The operations of the British forces in 
1857 gives a particular interest to this 
portion of Persia, the commercial places, 
Bushire and Mohammerah, having been occu- 
pied by our troops. Biishire is regarded by 
the Persians as of great importance, but its ! 
defences w^ere found by our troops incon- 
siderable. Captain G. H. Hunt, of the 78th 
Highlanders, says of it, that as a commercial 
town it has been oftener attacked than any 
other in the world, A British resident repre- 
sents his country there. The town is situated 
on a sandy spit, the sea washing tw'o faces, 
and a swampy creek a third. From the har- 
bour it appears well built, but it is a wretched 
place, filthy, and irregularly constructed. 

The Armenian church within its walls is 
worth a visit, as also the bazaar, and a very 
extraordinary water reservoir opposite to the 
residency. The Hablah Peak, and ranges of 
hills in the background, are very abrupt and 
bold, the higher ridges at this season capped 
with snow. The climate is most delightful, 
but the nights are bitterly cold.” * 

In the British campaign of 1857 an expe- 
dition was made from Bushire into the interior 
as far as Brasjore, a distance of about fifty 
miles. Part of the road traversed lay 
round the head of the Bushire creek, and 
was alternately hard and loose sand and reedy 
swamp, a small fortified tower near some 
walls and a few date -trees being the only 
objects of interest passed upon the march.” f 
In that part of the country which lies between 
Bushire and Char-kota sand-storms are com- 
mon, resembling the shimauh of Aden, which 
darken the air with clouds of light sand. 
The cold nights also severely try the few 
travellers who encounter them, and severely 
tested the endurance of the British cam- 
paigners. From Ghar-kota to Brasjore the 
country a little improves, as there are occa- 
sional patches of date and palm-trees, and a 
few cultivated spots, where cereal crops are 
gathered. The mountain scenery is noble, 
hut the lowlands are desert and sandy with 
rare exceptions. 

Mohammerah is a town of some importance 
for Persia, situated at the junction of the 
Karoon Eiver with the Shat-el-Arab. This 
was one of the places upon which the 
arms of the British were directed in the 
Persian war of 1857. The branch of the 
* Captain Hunt. t Townsend. 


Euphrates known as the Shat-el-Arah flows 
through a country in the neighbourhood of 
Mohammerah which is peculiarly dreary. 
The banks are flat and swampy ; date groves 
and miserable villages, although frequently 
occurring, do not relieve the generah mono- 
tony. The water is muddy, and rolls its 
gloomy current heavily along. The hanks 
are unhealthy, the malaria for some portions 
of the year -being very fatal, yet a miserable 
population finds subsistence, and preserves 
itself; the delicate and weak die off. The 
strong only surviving, causes the personal 
appearance of the people to be better than 
that of most of the neighbouring inland 
tribes, notwithstanding the wretchedness of 
their abodes and their general destitution. 
The local influences there are deadly to 
Europeans. 

The town of Mohammerah is a collection 
of wretched huts and buildings of mud, yet it 
is the depot for merchandise to or from India 
for the upper Persian provinces, for Bussorah 
and Bagdad. The governor’s house is a good 
building, and the garden attached to it beau- 
tiful. A bazaar of very great extent for the 
' place, but badly preserved, was well stocked 
I with commodities when the British forces 
I were there. 

I Akwaz is situated one hundred miles from 
i Mohammerah up the Karoon Biver. The 
scenery is dreary and monotonous; plains of 
sand, ’^nth occasional patches of coarse grass, 
stretch away in seemingly boundless expanse. 
On the banks, by the water’s edge, jungle 
grows thickly in many places, and is the 
haunt of the lion and other beasts of prey. 
Flocks of wild duck and teal abound. At 
Kootul-el-Abd the river bends gracefully, 
and its banks are richer and softer, the 
willow growing by the water, and the poplar 
extending some distance inland. Game of 
various kinds is plentiful in that neighbour- 
hood. 

The town is nearly surrounded by low sand- 
hills, and the plain is well covered with 
bushes. The place is even more miserable 
than Mohammerah : it is inhabited by a 
fine tribe of Arabs. The cultivation of the 
neighbourhood is very limited and imperfect, 
and almost the only pleasant spot is a pretty 
wooded island in the river. A reef of rocks 
impedes the navigation below the town, 
creating dangerous rapids. On this reef are 
the ruins of a bridge. A few small arches 
still remaining are of very singular construc- 
tion, the bricks used being exceedingly small 
and hard, and shining like porcelain. Tradi- 
tion dates this back to Alexander the Great. 
The rapids once passed, the navigation of the 
river is unimpeded, and wuth moderately deep 
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water up to Skiisier, a city of some import- 
ance.”*' Commander Belby, of the Indian 
navy, made some years ago a survey of the 
Karoon from Mohammerah to the rapids of 
Akwaz. The Bactdyari Mountains, one hun- 
dred miles distant, covered with perpetual 
snow, afford some relief in the far distance as 
the eye roams over the dark desert. ^ 

The Persian G-ulf must, from its posi- 
tion, he the scene of war in ^ conflict 
between India and Persia; and it is of the 
utmost importance that surveys be repeated, 
and an accurate laiowledge maintained of the 
wandering tribes on its shores. A quarter 
of a century ago, and even less, the gulf was 
infested by pirates, who were effectually dis- 
persed by the Indian navy. The execution of 
the task engendered hostility in the minds of 
the natives, f which has never been removed, 
and which, although much mitigated by the 
moderation of the British, during the late ope- 
rations in the gulf, yet is far from being re- 
moved, and must he taken into account in 
any future demonstration. One of the chief 
hindrances to British influence has been the 
fierce fanaticism of the Mohammedans on 
both shores, but, according to the evidence of 
very high authorities, prejudices of this kind 
are greatly giving way.:j: Prom other as 
well as political considerations attention to 
the waters and shores of this gulf is important 
to English interests. Oommerce, the most 
powerful link to connect nations of widely 
different character, is now carried on without 
hindrance, the Persian Gulf is yearly assum- 
ing a more important character with reference 
to European politics, and the gulf is probably 
destined to become the highway between 
India and London.” § The following is as 
brief and accurate a general description as 
for popular purposes could be presented to 
the reader ; it is written by a naval officer, 
who, from the love of scientific research, has 
spent much time in exploring these waters : — 

The Persian Gulf is entered by a narrow 
strait, called by the Arahs ^ the Lion’s Mouth,* 
where from either side the opposite coast is 
visi ble. After passing these, the shores of 
Persia and Arabia receding, we find ourselves 
in a great inland sea, up to the head of which 
the distance is five hundred miles ; its general 
width is a hundred and twenty miles. This, 
unlike the Bed Sea, •which is in a deep narrow 
bed, is shallow. The only deep part of the 
gulf is at the entrance, and here there is a 

* Outram and HavelocFs Persian Campaign, 

t Transactions of the Bombay Geographical Society, 

J Bayers of the Bombay Geographical Society , Peb- 
ruary, 1856. 

^ Lieutenant Cbarlea G. Constable, of tbe Indian 
navy* 
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hundred fathoms of water ; but this depth is 
only found close to the rocks of Cape Moo - 
sendom — it becomes less deep as you go out 
from the cape. Within the gulf fifty fathoms 
is about the deepest water, and the upper 
portion is much shoaler. A peculiar feature 
of the gulf is that there is scarcely a good 
harbour in it. The Persian coast is often 
mountainous ; the opposite, or Arabian coast, 
is mostly a low sandy desert shore. The 
former coast is the one most navigated, and is 
the safer of the two. The great gulf or estuary 
outside the straits, leaving the Meknar coast 
on the north, and the shores of Oman on the 
south, is called the Gidf of Oman ; it is, most 
strictly speaking, part of the Persian Gulf.” ^ 
“On this coast, as well as on the south-east 
coast of Arabia, it may he taken as a rule — 
that wherever the coast is low the sea is 
shallow, and where the coast is high the sea 
is deep.” f The depth of the gulf and of 
the Euphrates is perpetually changing, from 
causes thus described '‘ This phenomenon is 
attributable to the immense volume of mud and 
sand, carried down by the Euphrates and its 
associated streams, being deposited in so land- 
locked a body of water as the Persian Gulf, 
in which, aided by the inset of the tide, the 
sediment is poured back instead of being 
swept out by a boisterous open sea.” X 

The Island of Karrack will, in all hostile 
expeditions of the navy of Bombay, be used 
as a depot. There is an admirable survey of 
this island, made on the scale of six inches 
and a half to a mile, iii)on which every nullah 
and the large Assures of the rocks may he 
traced. This survey was made by M'r. An- 
derson, the officer wlio, with l\lr. Agnew, was 
murdered at Mooltan by the soldiery of 
Moolraj. 

Although the shores of the gulf are now 
so desolate, they were once studded by great 
cities, the remains of which may still he 
observed. One of the most famous p>orts of 
antiquity was Gerrha. The ruins of this city 
may still be seen at the recess of a narrow 
bay near the Island of Bahreyn. Within a 
few miles of Biishire extensive ruins attest 
that a city once stood there. Talirie, on the 
Persian coast, is supposed by some antiquaries 
to be the ruins of Siraf. There are several 
other traces of ancient grandeur of more or 
less interest on the coasts, and some a short 
way inland, where new all is desolation. 

* Memoir relative to the Hydrooraph// of theBerslan 
Gulf, 

t Geography of the Coast of Arabia between Aden 
and M'uskat. Bombay branch of the lioyal Asiatic 
Society, vol. iil. 

L Sir Roderick Murchison, at the sitting of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1851. 
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Tlie political iniportanee to England of 
preserving the prestige of her power in the 
Persian Gulf Avas probably never better ex- 
pressed than by Sir William Fenwick Wil- 
liams, Bart, (the hero of Kars), in a speech : 
delivered in the House of Coromons, when the 
policy of the. late Persian war was under dis- 
cussion : — “ For ten years he had been em- 
ployed in a public capacity in various parts 
of the East He was engaged for five years 
in negotiations at Erzeroum relative to its 
affairs with Turkey, and for five years subse- 
quently he travelled in all parts of the Persian 
territory. He had therefore many opportu- 
nities of becoming acquainted with the opi- 
nions of almost all classes of the people, and 
he could assure the house that, in his com- 
munications with Persian princes, Tui’kish 
dignitaries, and the peasantry of the country, 
the relative position of Eussia and England 
was the constant theme of conversation among 
them. They weighed the military power of 
Russia wnth the naval pow’er of England, and 
they talked almost continually of the possi- 
bility of EiTssia going to India. That idea 
was also inculcated on the minds of the people 
by every Russian agent who visited their ter- 
ritory, and it was said by those emissaries 
that Russia would establish herself in India 
step by step, and that one of those steps 
worild be the capture of Herat. That being 
the case, he thought the house might safely 
affirm the policy of the war with Persia. 
When they looked at the position of Herat, 
they could have no doubt that that was the 
direction in which the finger of Russia 
pointed; and that being so, he contended 
that the results of the war with Persia proved 
that it was the very best move that England 
ever made. He said, then, that as the finger 
of Russia was seen at Herat, so the finger of 
England had been seen at Mohammerah, and 
for centimes to come we should see the good 
effects of the invasion of Persia.” 

Having described the general character of 
the country and its coasts, it is only necessary 
to state the provincial divisions and chief cities, 
a more minute account not being pertineut 
to the objects of this History. 


PEOVINCES. CHIKf TOWNS, 

bars . . . . ... . Shiraz, Bushire. 

Laristan . . . . . . Xar. 

Khuzistan Shuster. 

Irak Ajemi .... Teheran, Ispahan, Hamadan, Casbm. 

Ardelan Kermanshah, Senna. 

Azerhijan Tabreez, Urumiah. 

Ghilan ...... JReshd. 

Mazixnderan . . . . Saree. 

Astrabad . . , , . Astrabad.* 

KJiorassan Mushed, Yezd. 

Kerman , . . . . . Kerman, Gombroon. 


The largest and most commercial cities are 
— Tabreez, thirty miles east of the Lake of 
Urumiah; Khoi, eighty miles north-west of 
Tabreez ; Reshd and Balfroosb, on the 
southern shores of the Caspian; Yezd, occu- 
pying an oasis in the vast salt desert of 
Ehorassan; Oasbin, north-west of Teheran, 
surrounded by a vast extent of orchards and 
vineyards; Hamadan, at the foot of the 
snowy peak of Elwund, on the supposed site 
of the ancient Ecbatana; Kermanshah, on 
an affluent of the Tigris; Kerman, in the 
centre of the province of that name; and 
Mushed, tow^ards the deserts of Turldstan. 
Yezd is one of the great entrepdts between 
Central and Western Asia, where the caravans 
from Cabul, Cashmere, Herat, and Bokhara 
are met by merchants from the west, and an 
immense interchange of commodities takes 
place. Shiraz, once so famous, is now^ a 
decayed city, largely in ruins, hut derives 
interest from the tombs of its two natives — 
.Sadi, the moral philosopher, and Hafiz, the 
lyric poet. 

The remarkable ancient sites are Perse - 
polls, on the plain of Merdusht, thirty-five 
miles north-east of Shiraz, a royal city of the 
Medo- Persian kings, of wffiich there are 
stately vestiges ; Pasargadse, built by Cyrus 
to commemorate his victory over the Medes, 
identified generally wuth ruins on the plain of 
Monrgaub, north-east of Persepolis; Ecba- 
tana, the old capital of the Medes, and the 
Achmetha of the book of Ezra, now supposed 
to be represented by Hamadan, where the 
reputed sepulchre of Esther and Mordecai is 
shown; Susa, the Shushan of the books of 
Esther and Daniel, an uncertain site, either 
at Shus, on the Kerrah, or at Susan, on the 
Karooujiu Khuzistan, at both of which there 
are the relics of a great city; and Rhages, 
connected with the captivity of the Jew’s, 
afterwards a capital of the Parthian kings, 
and the birthplace of Haroun-al-Reschid, 
now a heap of ruins, five miles south-east of 
Teheran. The modern Khuzistan is the 
ancient Susiana, and the Elam of Scripture. 
The Persia of the Greeks and Romans, and 
the Paras of the Old Testament, is now 
represented by the province of Pars. This 
is Persia proper, and the present is an obvious 
derivation from the ancient name, Paras or 
Pharas, abbreviated into Phars, or Pars. * 

The people of the kingdom or empire may 
be divided into two distinctive classes, one of 
which is fixed, residing in the cities, or cnlti- 
vating the soil of the more fertile provinces; 
the other comprises various wandering tribes, 
who reside intents, and are often dangerous 
to the throne, yet also frequently its bravest 
* Rev. T. Milner. 


Tbe Russians have pushed their frontier to this place. 
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defenders. The first class are commonly 
called the Persians proper, bnt known in the 
East under the designation of Tanjiks. They 
have been termed the French of Jast^ 
from their vivacity and politeness aJthoUob 
probably the modern French are^ their nfe- 
. riors in the latter particular. ^ e j 
all tribes, but more espeeiaUy the 
nroner give to their country the name ot 
IvZ The wandering ^tribes are called 

JlluoUs * although a considerable number 

these vdld races, having taken to Eve in ci ms 
in later times, are distinguished by the na 

of Sher-nuhin:"-\ ''Ee wanderers choosmg, 

in contradistinction, to call themselves Sahara 

The ^reigning family is one of the tribes 
which has adopted city Hfe, and settled in 
Teheran and its neighbourhood; and it is 
upon the loyalty of these tubes, especmlly in 
the direction of the Russian frontier that the 
monarch relies against the encroachments ot 

that power. The erratic tribes comprise a 

population of about two millions and a halt 
Ld, while recognising the sovereignty of tte 

shah, are governed by to oi^ custom . 

and are under the immediate control of their 
own chiefs. The government of the shah is 
one of the purest despotisms in the world, the 
only form of government f^ which the people 
would have any respect. The administration 
is oppressive and unjust. , 

The old capital is Ispahan, which is situ- 
ated in an extensive and fertile vale, renowned 
for its beauty. It was once populous, and its 
public buildings and delightful gardens were 
the theme of Persian song and story: it is 
11 'w desolate, yet less than a century and 
a half ago it was a city of great opulence, and 
the seat of government. In the aifiumn ot 
1715 an ambassador of Peter _the Great of 
Russia visited Ispahan ; an English gentleman 
happened to be in his suite, who recorded his 
impressions of the place, and published them 
in 1762. Although so many years elapsed 
between his visit and the publication ot his 
book, it appears to be his impression that tke 
Persian capital was, at the latter pmod, a 
place of eminence. He described the English 
and Dutch factories as prosperous, especially 
the former ; and the English factory as situ- 
ated in the midst of the city, and separated 
from it by a wall. The following brief 
account of its site and condition, as it appeared 
at his visit, shows, when compared with the 
present ruined and depopulated condition of 
the same place, how rapidly an oriental, and 
especially a Persian city, may decay:— 

» “Families,” or "tribes.” 

t Dwellers in cities, 
i Dwellers in the field. 


“ Ispahan is situated nearly m thirty-Uvo 
deo-rees north latitude, on a fruitful plain, 
in the. province of Hierack anciently the 
Lgdom of the Parthians. About three or 
four English miles distant from the citj ,_to 
the south, runs a high ridge of moun ains 
from east to west. Shah Abbass the Great 
transferred the seat of theTersian govern- 
ment from Casbin to this place. Ispahan is 
plentifully supplied with water from the river 
Schenderoo, which runs between the city and 

the suburbs, keeping its conrse to the north 

It rises near the city, and is fordable almost 
everywhere, unless during great rams, which 
seldW happen. After passing this place, its 
course is hut short, for it soon loses itself in 
dry parched plains. Over the fechenderoo 
there are three stately stone bridges sight 
of one. another; hut the one in the middle 
Ltwixt the city and that part of the suburbs 
called Julpha, which terminates the spacious 
street Czar -bach, far exceeds any structure of 
that kind I ever saw. It is broad ®n®"SE 
for two carriages and a horseman to pa 
abreast, and has galleries on each 
are covered, for the convenience _of people on 
foot ; and w'atchmen are stationed at each end 
toprevent disorders. There are few houses 
in the town which have not their ctese*, 
i.e., cisterns of water, conveyed m pipes from 
the river— a most salutary 
circumstance in such a dry and sultry 

“The city is populous, and, as 1 nave 
already observed, very extensive. As most ot 
the inhabitants have their Eouses apart, sm- 
rounded with gardens, planted with irmt and 
other trees, at a distance it appears hke_ a 
city in a forest, and affords a very agreeable 
prospect. The streets are generally very 
narrow and irregular, except that leading to 
the great bridge already mentioned. 1 his 
noble street is very broad and straight, and 
near an English mile in length. On each 
side are the king’s palaces, courts of justice, 
and the academies for the education ol youth, 
with two rows of tall chinar-trees, which 
afford a fine shade. These trees have n 
smooth whitish hark, and a broad leaf, like 
the plane-tree. At certain distances, there are 
fountains of water that play continually, 
round which are spread carpets; and thither 
the Persians resort to drink coffee, smoke 
tobacco, and hear news, which, I must con- 
fess, is very agreeable in hot weather. _ 

“At Ispahan are many manufactories pi 
silk and cotton, and a great many silkworms 
in the neighbourhood. As the consumption 

of silk is very considerable in this place, litue 
of it is exported. The making carpets how- 
ever, employs the greatest number Eanas, 
for which the demand is great, as they are 
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preferable in quality, design, and colour, to 
any made elsewliere. 

‘‘ The fields about the city are very fertile, 
and produce plentiful crops of excellent wheat 
and barley ; but then they must all be watered, 
on account of the dryness of the soil, which 
is a work of labour and expense. Besides 
these, I saw no other grain. Provisions of 
all kinds are very dear at Ispahan, which is 
sufficiently apparent from the number of poor 
that go about the streets. Nothing, however, 
is so extravagantly high as firewood. 

The Roman Catholics have three convents 
in the city, viz., . those of the Carmelites, 
Capuchins, and Augustins. The Jesuits and 
Dominicans have their separate convents in ; 
the suburbs of Julpha, which is inhabited by : 
Armenians, who are allowed the free exercise 
of their religion. There is a considerable 
number of Jews in the city, who are either 
merchants or mechanics.'' * 

The present capital is Teheran, in latitude 
86*^ 40" north, longitude 51° 80' east, built 
on a sterile plain, near the southern base of 
Elbruz. It is about four miles in circumfer- 
ence, and contains probably one hundred 
and fifty thousand persons; but the popula- 
tion fluctuates in the hot season, many of the 
citizens removing to cooler situations. In 
summer the heat of the place is intense. The 
country is naked and savage, presenting the 
wildest aspect of plain and mountain — 

" Eough quarries, rocks, and hills, whose heads touch 
heaven.’* 

The religion of the state, and of nearly the 
whole of the people, is Mohammedan. There 
are now but few of the Parsees (Ghebers, or 
fire-worshippers) remaining, after the exter- 
minating persecutions to which they have 
been exposed. Sofeeism, or scepticism, pre- 
vails very extensively ; this system is snitahle 
to the volatile Persians, and it is steadily dis- 
placing Mohammedanism: yet the Sofeeists 
enter into the spirit of the national religion so 
far as to espouse its persecutions, and its quar- 
rels with the rival sect of Mohammedanism 
professed by the Turks. 

The religious history of Persia is interest- 
ing. The primeval religion of Iran, if we 
may rely on the authorities adduced by 
Mohsan Pani, was that which Newton calls 
the oldest of all religions — a firm belief that 
one supreme God made the world by his 
power, and continually governed it by his 
providence ; a pious fear, love, and adoration 
of him; a due reverence for parents and 
aged persons; a fraternal affiection for the 
whole human species; and a compassionate 
tenderness even for the brute creation." f 
* Bell. t Sir William Jones. 
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The earliest religion of the people soon 
became corrupted there as elsewhere, and by 
the same processes. The works of nature 
became objects of awe, fear, veneration, and 
were also made types of good or evil ideas. 
The unseen world was peopled with heroes, 
demi-gods, and demons, who were worshipped 
either from fear or admiration, and with 
homage, relative or direct. Persia, indeed, 
or Iran, from the earliest times, seems to 
have been the great classic ground of oriental 
mythology and romanee, which diverged and 
spread from thence with its roving tril)es, the 
Pali and Pelasgi, &c., to almost every sxxr- 
ronnding and distant country, both of the 
East and of the West. * The fabled wars of the 
gods and giants, which pervade the Greek 
and Latin classics, most probably originated 
from the wars of their heroes, or ancient 
kings, with the dives, or rebellious demons, 
in which they 'were supposed to be assisted 
by the peris, or fairies, the good demons 
and guardian angels of mankind ; both 
acting under the control of the Supreme 
Being. 

The sacred books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther depict the ancient power and 
splendour of the Persian court, and the 
ahsolxite will of the monarchs at that early 
age. They also present a true account of 
the ethical and religious notions and character 
of the court and people. During the time of 
Esther and Mordecai, the monarch, and 
throxxgh him the court, were brought under 
the influence of the monotheism of revelation. 
Gyrus, the founder of this great empire, which 
included Babylon, Media, and Persia, was 
also much influenced by Jewish opinion, as 
the book of Daniel reveals. The religion of 
Zoroaster (fire or sun worship) described in a 
previous chapter, supplanted all other systems, 
and obtained an early and universal recogni- 
tion among the Persian tribes. “ That people 
rejects tbe use of temples, of altars, and of 
statues, and smiles at the folly of those nations 
who imagine that the gods are sprung from, 
or bear any affinity with, the human nature. 
The tops of the highest mountains are the 
places chosen for sacrifices. Hymns and 
prayers are the principal worship ; the 
Supreme God, who fills the wide circle of 
heaven, is the object to whom they are 
addressed." * 

At an early period Christianity was intro- 
duced by the Syrian Church, but was opposed 
by the Magi, The Nestorians, however, long 
maintained a position in Persia, and to this 
day some of them are to be found in the 
cities and hill countries. The near neigh- 
bourhood of Persia to Arabia brought her 
* Herodotua. 
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early under tlie yoke of tke Sar^ens and 
tlie religion, of Mokammed was establisned, as 
usual, by tbe sword. , 

The moral character of the people is such 
as is formed by the Mohammedan religion 
everywhere ; but while the Persians 
its sanguinary doctrines, and are, as 
followers of the Prophet elsewhere opposed 
to all science which is not found m the Koran, 
tlie polite and volatile cliaraeter of the 
and the influence of Sofeeism cause the 
Mohammedan temper and tone to be les 
obvious. There is very httle ®™®erity or 
truth in the Persians of this 
arrogance and self-esteem pass the bounds 
probably of all other people. The Persian 
character, throughout all its shades, has o 


of the court is utterly faithless, as the British | 
government has frequently experienced. _ 

^ The languages of Persia are various: 
Turkish, Arabic, and Pushtoo, ap spoken by 
different tribes, according to their origin, but 
the Persian is the prevaiHng^ tongue, it has 
been called the Italian of Asia, Because of its | 

softness and fluency. tval’ 

guage of a large portion of Western, Oential, 

and^ Southern Asia. Its antiquity 
great. Sir William Jones considered the 
ancient Persian to he identical with the 

Chaldee, or immediately derived from it. ine 
Chevalier Bunsen regards the ancient ler- 
sian, or Iran, as the fount of the Indo- 
European family of languages.^ ^ 

The literature of Persia is various and 
refined, the language being especially adapted 
to poetry and romance : much of the literature 
it contains is in these forms. ^ ^ 

The commerce of Persia is in 
condition, and shows symptoms of still further 

decay. The pearl fishery furnishes an article 

highly prized everywhere, hut especially m 
thB East; The caravans convey various ar- 


tides of commerce to or from Russia, Turkey, 
Iiidepeudeut Tartary, Belooclustan, Affghan- 
istau; and Cashmere. Trade, by way of the 
Persian Gulf, is carried on with Kurrachee 
and Bombay, and, in a less degree, with the 

eastern ports of India and_ China. . 

The Persians still retain some ceiehrity m 

the East for light and tasteful manufactures, 
such as jewellery, in which, however th&y 
are inferior both to the Bengakse and Chi- 
nese ; sword blades, in which they are rivalled 
in India j pottery, which is mnch surpassed 
hy the Chinese manufacturers; gold and silver 
brocade, in wbicb tbe Chinese also excel 

them, as they do in plain silks. The Persians 
are famous for their manufacture of shawls, 
which are made from the products of Thibet 
and Cashmere, brought into Persia by the 
caravans. The Persian carpets have long 
maintained a merited , celebrity. _ Mohair, 

' know in Britain as a product of Asia Minor, 
and now brought into such extensive use in 
English manufactures, is derived in consider- 
able quantities from Persia. It is the woolly 
hair or fleece of the Angora goat (t/apra 
Avi.ffnT 67 is'is\ which is a native of a small 
1 district; hut the breed has extended to Persia, 

' and the hair become an article of commerce 
for the Persian caravans. Horses, hare-skins, 
and horsehair are also articles of export. 

There is an exportation of silk to England, 
but it is very fluctuating, in some years 
being under a thousand bales, in othere 
reaching four thousand, and occasionally six 
thousand. It arrives in small hales, or ballots, 
of seventy -five pounds net. Black lamb- 
skins are 'much valued in Persia, and, being 
abundant, are exported. Isinglass, obtained 
from the sturgeon fisheries of _ the Caspian 
Sea, is in high repute in Asia Minor, Turkey , 
Russia, and England. There are few coun- 
tries, of equal area and resources, for which 
commerce has done so much in increasing its 

opulence and civilization. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE 60TBKNMBNT OP THE BEITISH INDIAN EMPIRE. 


A BRIEF and popular exposi of the system of 
government of British India is a desideratum. 
Acts of parliament, and the archives of the 
India-Honse, reveal to the student the intri- 
cacies of the constitution of the company, its 
relation to the Board of Control, the regula- 
tions which govern its civil and military 
services, the collection of its revenue, and the 
Sir Joliu Malcolm. 


administration of its law and police. Digests 
of law, abstracts of parliamentary papers 

and the acts of the governor-general and 
council of India have been published, hut they 
are crude and dry, and therefore not adapted 
for popular perusal. This chapter will pre- 
sent such a general view of the subject, as 
win enable the reader to peruse, in future 
chapters, the history of Indian conquest, and 
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of tlie incoTporation of Indian territory, witli 
greater clearness, and also to enter into tlie 
political discussions of tlie day, popular and 
parliamentary, in reference to Indian topics. 
Aid will be afforded to tbe student of this His- 
tory by presenting some account of tbe forms 
of government wbicb prevailed in times ante- 
cedent to the British dominion. By this means 
a comparative view can be taken of those 
forms, and the constitution and functions of tbe 
government of tbe East India Oompan3^ 

Tbe earliest accounts of Indian government 
are those banded down in tbe Institutes of 
Menu. The basis of rule was then laid down 
ill a recognition of caste, and of the relations 
which existed among the four great orders 
into ■which society was divided, and which, 
in describing the religion of India, were suffi- 
ciently explained. The earliest form of go- 
vernment of which we have any knowledge 
■was that which the words superior chieftain- 
ship, rather than absolute monarchy, would 
express. The king was supreme ; he was as- 
sisted by councils, civil and military, who had 
no other power than that which he assigned 
to them. Yet this king or chief is described 
as amenable to law, as subject in certain cases 
to fine,- but no provision seems to have been 
made for his arraignment, nor was the tribunal 
defined to which b§ was amenable. The 
inference is that the cbnrch w^as the grand 
court of appeal. When the people became 
dissatisfied with the sovereign's conduct, the 
priesthood w&b expected to enforce their will| 
the monarch would he powerless before the 
combined priests and people, unless at rare 
conjunctures, when the military class sided 
with the monarch against both. A struggle 
of such sort w^as frequently maintained. The 
process which an eloquent ethical philosopher 
of our times represents as having marked the 
progress of early society in Persia, scarcely 
less strikingly marked it in India, which de- 
rived thence many of its doctrines, political, 
social, and religious. The Gyropjedia, and 
the testimonies of Herodotus respecting the 
feelings of the Persians towards their king, 
and his inseparable connection with their 
worship, fully confirm another most important 
inference which we shall deduce from the 
legends respecting Zerduscht.^ The Magian, 
officially, w^as his antagonist; some monarch 
•was always the ally in his reforms. To exalt 
the royal above the sacerdotal function, to 
prevent the kings from being the servants of 
the priests, was unquestionably a great part 
of his work. Herein he was probably acting 
out a faith which was far older in Persia than 
himself. It is difficult not to trace — most 

A reformer of tlie system of the ancient Persian 
Magi. 


modern historians have traced — an opposition 
between the Persian and Median tribes (an 
opposition not preventing hut necessitating 
an attempt at union between them) which 
points to more than the strife of mere per- 
sonal feelings and interests. The Median 
predominance seems always to indicate the 
triumph of a priestly order and of priestly 
habits: the Persian prevalence shows that 'a 
king is ruling who knows that he is a king, 
and is determined to maintain his authority 
against all opposers, by whatever visible or 
invisible instruments they may work. The 
nobler kings— such as were Cyrus and Darius 
Hystaspes— do not merely proclaim their own 
tyranny : they assert that Ormusd is king; 
they are as entirely religious as those who 
are leagued against them; their faith is the 
ground of all their acts ; in the strength of it 
they decree justice, organize satrapies, im- 
prove the tillage of the land, and constitute 
one of those mighty monarchies in which we 
recognise the character, strength, and spirit 
of Asia. In these monarchies everything 
depends upon the central power, or rather 
upon the earnestness with which the cen- 
tral power confesses its subjection to a 
gracious and beneficent Power, in whose 
name it rules and fights. The inscrip- 
tions which Major Eawlinsonf has recently 
interpreted, show how remarkably this was 
the case with Darius Hystaspes : they embody 
the very spirit of the Zerduscht reformation, 
and might almost tempt us to the notion — a 
favourite with some German critics (not, 
however, it seems to us, compatible with any 
of the popular traditions) — that he was iden- 
tical with the Prophet. He no doubt realised 
the conception of the teacher much more than 
any mere teacher could have realised it. His 
order Avas that attempt to imitate the order of 
the heavenly bodies, the calmness and regu- 
larity of nature, which one who looked upon 
light as the centre of the outward universe, 
and the king as the centre of the human 
society, would especially have admired and 
rejoiced in.’^J Thus the influence of the 
sacerdotal order was apparently opposed to 
the throne, while in reality supporting it; or in 
appearance upholding its despotism without 
limitation, but really restraining it. There was 
natural opposition, yet necessary union. The 
operation of these relations upon the govern- 
ment, and the condition of the mass of the 
people, was to consolidate a despotism tem- 
pered by moral influence and by an ecclesi- 

* The good god of ancient Persian mythology, 

f Now Lieutenant-colonel Sir Henry Creswick Uaw- 
linaon, K.C.B. 

f The Rev. F. B. Maurice’s Moral and Metap?iy<ikid 
Philosophy, 
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astical rnperiw in im^eno. One of the 
statutes of the code, recognised as of divine 
authority, ordained that the monarch should 
always have a priest as a member of ms 
household. Indeed, the laws laid down as 
necessary for the government of the monarch 
were as extensive, stringent, and minute, as 
those which regulated the lives and adeg'^ce 
of the people. Yet from the strictness of the 
laws and their number, ensuring the protec- 
tion of the monarch’s person against poison, 
the knife, strangulation, &c., it . " 

ferred that, while the theory of his absolutism 
was not perhaps ostensibly questioned it was 
not consiLred too sacred for those of his sub- 
iects who were aggrieved by it to defy it, and 
assail the person of the king himself. _ _ 

Local peculiarities, great natural divisions, 
and causes which can now be but imperfe?Ry 
traced, separated the inhabitants of India into 
different communities, under different chiefs , 
but the relations of the monarch, the warrwrs, 1 
the priesthood, and the people, reinained ] 
everywhere essentially Vljr 

policy, domestic and foreign, ^ all the d^ - 

ferent courts was identical. The InsUtutes 
of Menu were respected by all; and before 
the principles of law that book afterwards con- 
tained wm-e codified. they were the vital ele- 
ments in the political life of all the states of 
India. Among the political lessons given to 
the sovereigns from the sacred book was that of 
endeavouring to sow dissensions among their 
enemies in their foreign policy. This injunc- 
tion of course received a very wide construc- 
tion. If one prince desired the territories of 
another, the latter was accounted an enemy, 
and the aggrandizer most religiously set to 
work to obey the counsel of the sacred book, 
bv carrying intrigue and dissension into the 
court and country of his peaceful neighbour, 
perhaps his ally ; or it might be that this 
finesse was practised against one who was 
employing the like against him. Hence the 
foreign policy of the native rulers has in all 
ages been utterly profligate. The enjoined 
principles of negotiation are not so corrupt in 
“the book” as in the interpretetion given ; 
but so universal has this loose interpretation 
been, that the diplomacy of the native_pnnce8 
has been without faith — for even when en- 
gagements have been kept, convenience, not 
loyalty, regulated the procedure. _ _ _ 

Among what may be called the curiosities 
of ancient Indian government are the^direc- 
tions which the sacred laws unfold for the 
employment of spies, whether for govern- 
ntal or military purposes. They were to 
chiefly chosen from artful youths, degraded 
anchorites, needy husbandmen, raned _^mer- 
cluiTitB, and fictitious penitents. l.nese 


tions have been but too faithfully followed in 
India ever since. 

As general rules of policy, lungs were en- 
ioined to regard all neighbouring princes 
is enemies, but those ^ whose territory lay 
beyond that of a neighbouring prince as a 
natural ally, and others as probable _ neutrals. 
Hence the protection of the second class of 
princes was often sought against the first, on 
terms ruinous to the independence of the^state 
which sought it. Intrigue, chicanery, laith- 
less cunning, disgraceful seryihty, the most 
perfidious treachery, and undying s^picion, 
resulted from this religiously enjoined^ policy. 

Some of the early institutions oi India 
resembled those of the feudal system in 
Europe. There were lords \yho rendered 
service to the supremo sovereign, but who 
held a species of limited sovereignty themselves. 
The lords of a single town, or ot ten towns, or 


le ioras ox a wwax, v.* . 

oi one hundred towns, took rank accordingly, 
and held a position of relative importance and 

^°rt would appear that in the earliest times 
there existed municipal institutions in India, 
bearing some resemblance in their govern- 
ment and customs to those of the Basque 
provinces in Spain. A considerable amount 
of personal freedom, local order, and security 
to property, was maintained by the old Indian 
municipalities, the remains of which exist in 

Iiicli9» to tins d9<y. 1 T 

When the Mohammedans conquered Inaia, 
they introduced various alterations more in 
harmony with their own religious system. 
In the villages, and the remoter parts ot the 
country, the old municipal system was respeettHi 
by the conquerors, but in the large^ cities the 
will of the monarch more directly intuenced 
the administration of affairs. GeiitrabMtion, 

[ as opposed to local goyernment, became the 

'^'^The Mohammedan rulers originated the 
class known as zemindars. These are now a 
sort of feudatory landholders under the go- 
vernment, possessing the right to sub-let. 
Under the Mohammedan dominion they were 
merely superintendents of districts, caUed 

government of the Mussulman dy- 
nasties was in India, as it has been elsewhei e, 
absolute. It has been described as “a des- 
potism tempered by fanaticism;” and again 
as “ a despotism held in check hy conspiracy 
and assassination ” 

The fiscal system of the Hindoos was very 
simple. Their sources of revenue were fern 
The produce of the land was the chief subject 
of taxation ; commerce was also taxed ; various 
trades paid imposts; and every mechanic 
rendered twelve days’ service to the state. 
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Tlie levy upon agriciiltiiral produce was gra- 
duated; grain sustained an impost of from 
one-twelftli to one-sixth, according to cir- 
cumstances, which were equitably taken into 
consideration : on rare occasions — such as 
war, or for some great public work — one- 
fourtli of the grain produce was taken by the 
state. One-sixth of all other products of the 
€elds was the highest amount exacted, and 
the same rate was demanded from manufac- 
tiirers on the results of their skill. One-fifth 
of all sales was payable to the crown. Estates 
for which there were no heirs, and all other 
property remaining unclaimed for three years, 
were escheated to the monarch. One -half 
of the mineral wealth yielded in his dominions 
was forfeited to the king. 

The laws relating to proprietary in land and 
tenure were complicated and obscure. Cus- 
tom and arbitrary power must have deter- 
mined many questions which were sure to 
arise in connection with this description of 
property. The townships, municipalities, 
and villages held the land in many places, 
—as these communities were little com- 
monwealths, with the local governnaeiit of i 
which the crown seldom interfered, so long ' 
as the revenue was collected, for the payment 
of which the municipal officers were them- 
selves responsible. The mayor, or head man, 
especially bore this responsibility. In the 
earliest ages this person was elected ; subse- 
quently the appointment depended upon the 
sovereign ; and, finally, as it became the cus- ; 
tom to confer it upon the son, or adopted son, 
of the person who died in the office, it became 
hereditary. The post was deemed honour- 
able, and the emolument was considerable, de- 
rived partly by royal stipend, and partly by 
municipal fees. The collection of revenue was 
rendered the more easy in the townships by 
the association of two officers — one called the 
accountant, answering pretty well to our 
English town clerks, as he was supposed to 
be conversant with the laws of revenue ; the 
other was called the watchman, whose office 
nearly corresponded to our chiefs of civic police. 

Although this was the usual style of village 
communities, and their mode of land occu- ' 
pancy and revenue, there were in some places 
two separate classes in the communal circle. 
One of these was the o^vners of the land ; the 
other included cultivators, labourers, shop- 
keepers, and various descriptions of temporary 
servants. The rights of the landholders were 
collective, and the distribution of proceeds 
was always so ordered as to preserve the 
recognition of this. In all villages there were 
two descriptions of tenants, who rented the 
land from the community of village pro- 
prietors, or from the crown, where the former 


class did not exist. Both classes were called 
ryoU ) one was temporary, the other per- 
manent. The latter bequeathed their in- 
terest in the tenancy ; they held a species of 
‘‘tenant right.” The former held his land by 
lease, or was a “tenant- at-will.” Persons 
who, by caste prerogative, could not work, 
were allowed land on comparatively easy 
conditions, so that they might employ others. 
In certain portions of Boutherri India — such 
as Oanara, Malabar, and Travancore— indi- 
viduals held the “fee simple,” or were 
subject to a certain fixed payment to the 
crown, blit acted otherwise with, their land as 
they thought proper. The zemindars origi- 
nally derived their lands by grants from the 
king for military, political, or other services. 
Ecclesiastical lands were set apart for reli- 
gious purposes, and were under the control 
of the confraternity of the temple or mosque 
to which the property appertained. It must 
be obvious from all these arrangements that 
the machinery of taxation was effective, and 
the expense of collecting the revenue com- 
paratively little. 

The Tartar conquerors of Hindoostan in- 
troduced various innovations, which tended 
to oppress the people both as to the tenure, 
assessment, and modes of collection, but 
chiefly as to the amounts levied, which were 
in many cases exorbitant; and also in select- 
ing new objects of assessment — such as 
ploughs, music in ceremonies, marriages, <fec. 
The result of these measures was to render 
^ the amount of revenue less certain, and ulti- 
mately less in value, for the people resisted 
the oppressions by cunning, evasion, abstrac- 
tion of crops, falsification of accounts, and the 
bribery of municipal officers. The distin- 
gni shed monarch Akbar Khan remedied many 
of these evils, and the meliorations he pro- 
duced remained in more or less force until 
the power of England was established. 

The general effects of the political and 
fiscal systems were unfavourable, although 
the evils were somewhat mitigated by the 
municipalities ; yet even these narrowed the 
sympathies of the Hindoos, and were morally 
injurious in some respects, though they 
favoured morality in others. The municipal 
institutions have been very much overpraised 
by a certain class of writers, who are zealous 
to exalt everything native in India, at the 
expense of everything British ; and to com- 
mend everything heathen and Hindoo, in 
comparison with what is Christian. 

After two thousand years of bad govern- 
ment and oppression, of intestine strife and 
foreign invasion, European nations began to 
set up factories on the Indian peninsula for 
the purpose of trade. The English were not 
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first ia these enterprises, but they were the 
most resolute and persistent. Buring the 
whole of the sixteenth century the English 
made efforts more or less successful to open 
up a trade with India. On the last day of 
the sixteenth century Queen Elizabeth signed 
a charter, constituting a number of gentle- 
men, associated for the purpose of trade with 
India, ^‘ one body, corporate and politique.^' 
The title given to this association was, “ The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading to the East Indies.** The 
charter was granted for fifteen years, unless 
in the meantime two years’ notice was given 
of her majesty’s intention to revoke it. Be- 
lays and impediments arose, and the funds of 
the company proved to be inadequate, so that 
it became necessary to form an auxiliary asso- 
ciation, which was ultimately absorbed in the 
former, with the consent of the crown. The 
charter accorded powers to a governor and 
twenty -four directors to govern the new 
company. A.t first these officials were nomi- 
nated hy the crown, but afterwards they were 
elected by the body of the proprietors, wMcb 
originally numbered two hundred and twenty 
persons, principally merchants. The charter 
vested in them, their sons, servants, appren- 
tices, and factors, the exclusive privilege of 
trading “ into the countries and parts of Asia 
and Africa, and into and from all the islands, 
ports, towns, and places of Asia, Africa, and 
America, or any of them beyond the Cape of 
Bona Esperanza or the Straits of Magellan, 
where any traffic may be used, and to and 
from every of them.” ' The general assemblies 
of the company were empowered to make 
laws and regulations, not only for carrying on 
their commerce, but also to inflict pnnisb- 
ments, provided they were not at variance 
with the laws of the realm. They were al- 
lowed to purchase lands without limitation, 
and for four years to export goods free of 
duty. 

When the first fleets that conveyed mer- 
chandise, supercargoes, and servants of the 
company arrived in India, they found the im- 
pediments to successful commerce very great. 
They had no land on which to erect stores, 
nor means to protect themselves and their 
servants from peculation, plunder, or vio- 
lence. Agents were sent to Belhi to nego- 
tiate for land, and privileges necessary for 
such purposes, which were all that the company 
then contemplated. The result was permis- 
sion to establish factories at Surat, Cambay, , 
&c., under circumstances which enabled the 
company to possess lands, and raise defences 
for their protection. 

In 1609 the charter was renewed. In 
1618 the imperial firman for the establish- 
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men t of a lactory at Surat was obtained. 
Sir Thomas Rowe, by bis skill in the em- 
bassy to Ajmeer, obtained liberty of trade 
throughout the empire. 

In 1684: a competitive company, called 
The Assada Merchants,” obtained from the 
Mogul liberty to trade at the port of Piplee, 
in Orissa. In 1644: this new association was 
amalgamated with the original company. In 
1640 the rajah ruling that portion of the 
Coromandel coast permitted the erection of 
Fort St. George. 

Some years afterwards an English phy- 
sician named Broughton having cured the 
favourite daughter of Shah Jehan, that muni- 
ficent prince conceded to the English liberty 
to erect a factory on the Hoogly, which be- 
came tbe foundation of their subsequent do- 
minion in Bengal. In 1650 the factory was 
built at Calcutta. 

Cromwell, in 1667, abolished the company’s 
.exclusive privileges. 

Charles II. renewed the charter in 1661, 
and confirmed to the company the Island of 
St. Helena, of which they had taken posses- 
sion ten years before. The same year Charles 
married the Infanta Catherine of Portugal, 
and received as a part of her dower the 
Island of Bombay^ which he made over to 
the company in 1668. The company began 
to fortify the island on taking possession 
of it. 

In 1693 the charter was again renewed, 
after a formidable opposition in tbe House of 
Commons, which affirmed by vote tbe right of 
« every Englishman” to trade with the East. 

A competitive company received a charter 
in 1698, Under the title of ‘‘The General 
Society trading to the East Indies.” Mr. 
Anderson, in Ms JSistor^ of Commerce, re- 
presents the competition between tbe two 
companies as most disastrous, involving both 
in ruin. This state of things led to a coali- 
tion in 1702, under the title of “ The United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies.” The amalgamation of the two asso- 
ciations. did not take place, however, until five 
years later. 

In 1711 a statute of Queen Anne recog- 
nised the corporate capacity of the East India 
Company, and continued their privileges of 
trade. The managing committee in London 
at this juncture took the title of “Court of 
Birectors.” The government in India was 
conducted by a president and council at each 
of the stations. The civil functionaries were 
sent out under w^hat was called covenanted 
service, the terms of which were, that they 
should obey all orders, discharge all debts, 
and treat the natives well. The presidents 
were coinmanders-in-chief at their respective 
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stations. The garrisons were composed of 
recruits enlisted in England, deserters from 
the Dutch and Portuguese, half-castes, en- 
iisted in India, and natiyes, chiefly Bajpoots, 
who were called sipahies (soldiers), a name 
which eventuaily was changed into one of 
easier pronunciation by English tongues — 
sejpoijs. 

The character and progress of the company 
hitherto prepared the way for the vast terri- 
torial and political power which they were 
destined to assume. The great modern hisr 
torian of Persia, who is also a great authority 
on Indian affairs, appropriately described 
the company's career up to this point 

While we And in the first century of the 
history of the East India Company abundant 
proofs of their misconduct, we also discover a 
spirit of hold enterprise and determined per- 
severance, which no losses could impede, and 
no dangers subdue. To this spirit, which 
was created and nourished by their exclusive 
privileges, they owed their ultimate success. 
It caused them, under all reverses, to look 
forward with ardent hopes to future gains; 
and if it occasionally led them to stain their 
fame by acts of violence and injustice towards 
the assailants of their monopoly, it stimulated 
them to efforts, both in commerce and in war, 
that were honourable to the character of the 
British nation.” i 

A new career of government and influence 
now opened upon the honourable company. 
In 1716 Mr. Hamilton, a British surgeon, 
who had been sent on a commercial and 
political mission to Delhi, obtained a firman 
of privileges” from the Mogul 

1: That the passport of the company *s president should 
exempt all British goods from examination by the Mogul’s 
government officers. 

2. That the officers of the mint at Moorshedabad 
should give three days a week for the coinage of the 
compajiy’s mouey there. 

3. That all debtors of the company should he delivered 
np on demand. 

4. * That the company might purchase the lordships of 
thirty-eight towns in Bengal, with certain specified im- 
mnnities. 

In ITM George 11. continued the privi- 
leges of the company. In two years after that 
the war with the French began, which lasted 
until 1761, and issued in the triumph of the 
company, the increase of its territory, and of 
its power and influence at home. 

The conquests of Olive having still further 
increased the company’s territory, George III., 
in 1767, by statute (7, cap. 57), guaranteed 
these territories for two years to the company 
upon their payment of £400,000. In 1769 
this act was confirmed for five years. 

The company having, in 1772, assumed 
the entire control of Bengal, a committee of 


the House of Commons was appointed to in- 
quire into the state of India. Nothing of a 
practical nature issued that session from the 
inquiry, which was renewed the next year. 
In that year the first provision was made for 
the government of India by the imperial par- 
liament — statute IB George III., cap. 63. 
Hitherto the election of the directors of the East 
India Company had been annual, but by this 
new act they were to be elected for certain 
terms of years. A governor -general and four 
councillors were appointed to conduct affairs in 
India, Fort William, at Calcutta, being made 
the seat of government. The act empowered 
the governor-general to frame ordinances and 
regulations, which, in order to have force, 
were to he registered in a supreme court 
constituted by the act, and holding its ses- 
sions at Calcutta. In the same year another 
act (13 George III., cap. 64) was passed, 
regulating the financial relations of the com- 
pany and the government. This act also 
bound the company to export annually 
£380,837 worth of merchandise, exclusive of 
naval and military stores, hut this obligation 
was only to last for two years. In conse- 
quence of these acts of the British legislature, 
Warren Hastings was appointed governor- 
general. 

In 1781 (21 George III., cap. 65) the 
company’s privileges were confirmed and 
I continued for ten years, determinable thence 
after a three years’ notice. The financial 
decrees of the English legislature were at the 
same time grasping, and unjust towards the 
company, which was to pay £400,000 per 
annum, their dividends to be limited to eight 
per cent,, and after payment of it three-fourths 
of their surplus receipts were to be paid into 
the exchequer. 

This settlement did not give satisfaction, 
and in 1782 a select committee of the com- 
mons sat on Indian affairs. In the result of 
that session, the year 1783 was made notable 
in the concerns of the East India Company 
by the celebrated hills of Mr. Fox. Only 
two years previously he was instrumental in 
breaking up the board of plantations ” and 
the colonial department.” It was near the 
close of the year that Fox introduced his 
measures : the first was for vesting the affairs 
of the East India Company in the hands of 
seven directors, aided by nine proprietors. 
The board was to have the disposal of all 
patronage. The second^ hill was for the 
better government of the territorial posses- 
sions in India, the regulation of land tenures, 
and the abolition of monopolies. Neither of 
these bills passed, but their discussion pre- 
pared the way for the adoption of a policy 
towards the company by the imperial govern- 
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ment whicli was destined to prevail, under 
various modifications, for three-quarters of a 
century. Pitt really dexived his suggestions 
from Fox in the plans which he afterwards 
perfected. There can he no doubt that both 
these statesmen were influenced by a desire 
to frame a government for India -the most 
likely to secure patronage and power for their 
respective parties; and that jealousy of the 
Whigs, and of liberal notions in general, 
moved both Pitt and his master, George III., 
to the opposition which the rneasures of Fox 
encountered from them. 

In 1784: parliament again took up the 
question of Indian government. By 24 
George III., cap. 25, the crown vras autho- 
rised to appoint six privy councilloi’s as com- 
missioners for the affairs of India; three to 
form a quorum, and either the chancellor of 
the exchequer, or one of the secretariea of 
state, to be president. The power of the 
directors was increased in certain directions, 
and better defined in all respects. The 
right to fill up vacancies in the offices of 
governors at Fort St. George and Bombay, 
and in that of governor-general, was con- 
ceded to them. They were also enipowered 
to recall the governor-general, to declare 
war, and to make peace. A secret committee 
was selected from the body of the directors, 
.endowed with peculiar prerogatives. Tim 
supreme council at Galeutta, as constituted by 
the bill, was to consis t of the governor - 
general and three councillors, the commander- 
in-chief to rank next in authority to his 
excellency. The commissioners appointed 
by the act were, in their collective capacity, 
called the Board of Control.” This was 
the chef-d'oeuvre of Pitt’s bill, and the scheme 
has never worked well. Mr. Washington 
Wilks, the editor of a journal in the north of 
England, well expressed the relation of ^^the 
board” to the company when he said, The 
Board of Control never compelled the directors 
to do right, but ofteu compelled them to do 
wrong when they would not.” If this sen- 
tence is only to be received wRh some quali-^ 
ficatio.n, it is nevertheless a correct general 
description of .the fact. 

Ill the years 1786, 1813, 1833, and 1853, 
‘'Pitt’s Act” received modifications, but the 
principles of the measure have remained as 
constituting the Anglo-Indian political system. 
The legislative power remained with tlie 
court of directors, w^o were the source .of all 
civil, political, and military authority, and 
ostensibly held the right of dismissing gover- 
nors, governors -general, commanders -in -chief, 
and ail officers civil or military, of whatsoever 
grade, and exercising whatsoever functions. 
Still ail these prerogatives were subject to the 


consent of the crowui, given through the 
Board of Control, which revised all decisions 
and elections. The body of proprietors w^ere 
consulted on all financial changes, and their 
suffrages were necessary in such matters, 
although it wras a nominal rather than a real 
power which the proprietary exercised. 

In 1793, by 33 George III., cap. 52, the 
territorial possessions of India, with their 
revenues, and the commercial privileges of 
the company, were continued for twenty 
years. The pmvers of the Board of Control 
were renewed, increased, and defined. The 
governor - general was invested with en- 
larged, and, in some cases, wuth even abso- 
lute powwa. New enactments w-ere also 
made for the regulation of the presidential 
goyernments. 

Tiie year 1813 w^as a year of great impor- 
tance in the relations of the crown and com- 
pany. Again for the space of tw’enty years 
the possessions of the company were con- 
tinued, the expenses of their military estab- 
lishments to be defrayed from tbeir land 
revenue. Their exclusive trade with China 
for tea was ajso confirmed. As will be seen 
by the reader in an early chapter on the 
religions of India, provision was made in that 
year for an ecclesiastical establishment. The 
lease of tw^enty years held by the company 
from the crowm expired in 1833, and another 
renewal for the same period was obtained. 
Various modifications of the company’s charter 
were, how^ever, insisted upon on the part of 
parliament and the crown. The trading 
privileges were abolished, in consequence of 
the outcry raised, especially against the 
monopoly of the China tea-trade, throughout 
the British Isles, A fixed dividend of ten 
and a half per cent, per annum was guaran- 
teed to ^fcheir stockholders, on condition of the 
company paying two millions sterling for the 
reduction of the national debt. The dividend, 
however, w^as subject lo a redemption by 
pailiament after April, 1784, on payment of 
^200 for every 100 of stock. Or if the 
company should be deprived of the govern- 
ment of India previously, then three years’ 
notice made any time after the year 1854 
would entitle the government to redeem the 
guarantee on the terms specified. The board 
of commissioners for the affairs of India 
.(Board of Control) was remodelled — seven 
cabinet ministers were made ex -officio mem- 
bers. The authority of the board 'was also 
increased : it wus empowered to demand 
copies of minutes of courts of proprietors and 
directors, and of all letters and despatches of 
importance wdiich the directors proposed to 
send to India. Should the company refuse 
to give copies, or delay their transmission to 
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the Board of Control for fourteen clays, then 
the latter was authorised to frame despatches 
on the matter in question, whatever it might 
he, and the company was bound to send them 
to India. A still more important right was 
given to the hoard,” one which the company 
regarded as an unjustifiahle encroachment; this 
was the power to alter and reduce the annual 
estimates for the company’s home establish- 
ment. The hoard was also empowered to 
send despatches to India in the name of the 
directors, with the concurrence of any three 
members of *ithe secret committee,” 

The act of 1833 also modified the local 
government of India, which was vested in the 
governor- general and a council of four, three 
of them to be persons who had been in the 
civil or military service ten years,, and one 
who had never been before in the service. 
This council should assemble whenever .the 
governor-general might appoint, and pass 
such “acts” as they deemed proper for the 
welfare of India, subject to the sanction 
of the court of directors. G-overnors and 
councils of three were to administer affairs in 
the Bombay and Madras presidencies, without 
the power of making laws or granting money. 
These changes stung the court of proprietary 
and the directors to the quick, but their 
acquiescence was obtained, which was ren- 
dered possible by tbe patronage which lha 
act conceded. All offices, from that of the 
governor-general to the lowest clerk or mili- 
tary cadet, were placed in the hands of the 
directors, except a certain reserve, as to 
cadets, held by the Board of Control. The 
crown, however, retained the right of con- 
firming the choice in the higher appointments ; 
and if the directors allowed any office to he 
vacant for more than two months, the Board 
of Control was entitled to fill it up. This 
hill was very particular in expressing the 
right of the imperial parliament to legislate 
for India, and it enacted that a statement of 
the company’s finance should be annually laid 
before the houses of the legislature. Various 
important changes in the judicial arrange- 
ments of the company’s courts, and in -the 
rights of British -born subjects to purchase 
land and reside in India, were comprised in 
■ this bill. An important act was passed in 
1835, giving power to the directors to sus- 
pend the operation of the bill of 1833, so far 
as related to the government of Agra; and 
the governor -general in council was enjoined 
to appoint in such case a lieutenant-governor 
for that province. 

When the lease of power given to the 
company in 1833 expired in 1853, consi- 
derable agitation was raised in the coirntry 
against the renewal of their charter. The 
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constitutional jealousy of the English people 
led them to regard any corporate body with 
suspicion, which seemed to exercise power.s 
that belonged only to the queen, lords, and 
commons in parliament assembled. Much of 
this feeling, as directed against the East India 
Company, arose from an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the merits of the case, tbe his- 
tory of the company’s Indian affairs having 
previously excited very little attention, even 
amongst members of parliament and professed 
politicians. The existence of this jealous 
state of mind towards the company, which 
was very much fostered by the merchant 
class, was .taken advantage of by the govern- 
ment of the day, which was anxious, as 
every preceding government had been, to 
acquire the patronage of India as a means of 
preserving office; and from the aristocratic 
sympathies of all cabinets, Whig and Tory, 
they were desirous to disperse the civil and 
military gifts among their own class, hitherto 
so largely bestowed by the company upon 
the middle ranks of British society. 

Victoria 16, 17, cap. 95 confirmed all pre- 
vious acts, except where they might prove 
inconsistent with its own enactments. No 
new lease was, however, extended to the 
company; their .territorial jurisdiction, and 
all other rights and privileges held under the 
act of 1853 were to remain until parliament 
should provide other, wise. The constitution 
of the court of directors was remodelled; 
instead of twenty -four members it should 
consist of only eighteen, ten of whom to form 
a quorum. Of the eighteen directors, fifteen 
were to be chosen out of the then existing 
body by themselves; three were to be ap- 
pointed by the crown. It was also provided 
that the crown nominees should gradually 
increase until the governing body should 
consist of six such, with twelve elected mem- 
bers, the whole of the former, and half of the 
latter to consist of persons who should have 
resided ten years in India. No person 
to sit as a director unless he possessed 
£1000 East India stock. Each director was 
to receive a sakry of £500 per annum, and 
the chairman and deputy-chairman £1000 
each. These sums were ridiculously small, 
some of the officials in the India-house 
having larger salaries, and rendering ser- 
vices which deserved such a requital. The 
directors, if made stipendiaries at all, should 
have been paid on a scale of remuneration 
adequate to their vast responsibility and 
labour. The quorum of the general court of 
proprietors was fixed at twenty. 

This act also instituted changes in the 
council of India. The fourth member of 
council was placed on the same footing as 
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tlie three colleagues who had necessarily 
served in India in. some other capacity. 
Previously this officer had no vote:^ hy the 
new act his authority was made identical with 
that of his fellow-memhers. There were 
added to the council four new members, 
entitled to sit and vote only when laws and 
regulations were made. These officers ivere 
thus selected: the chief-justice of the supreme 
court of India, ea: officio; one of the judges 
of that court; and a civil officer of ten years 
standing in each of the presidencies of Bom- 
bay and Madras. In addition to these espe- 
cial members of council taking part only in 
matters of law, the governor-general had 
power himself to appoint two company’s ser- 
vants being of ten years’ standing. All these 
appointments subject to the approbation of 
her majesty, that is, to the Board of Control. 

Previous to the act of 1858, the commander- 
in-chief of the q^ueen’s army in India was not 
necessarily commander -in-chief of the com- 
pany’s army: by this statute he became ex 
officio invested with that authority. The 
number of European troops which the com- 
pany was to be permitted to employ was 
fixed at twenty thousand as a maximum. 
The crown was authorised to appoint law 
commissioners to report on legal reforms. 
The directors received po'wer to enlarge the 
limits of presidencies, to create a new presi- 
dency, and appoint a lieutenant-governor. 
The latter provision pointed to the north- 
w’’est provinces, or Agra government.” 
Very important alterations "were made in the 
company’s patronage ; the civil service, and 
the posts of assistant -surgeons to the forces, 
were thrown open to competition. The 
Board of Control was invested with the right 

of making regulations in reference to all parts 

of the service, as to admission and age of 
candidates at Haileybury and Addiscomb, the 
civil and military colleges of the company in 
England. It was provided that the Board of 
Control shonld not ostensibly alter or regulate 
matters connected with tbe colleges; all 
arrangements made hy it were to be laid 
before parliament. The action of the Board 
of Control in reference to Haileybury soon 
assumed an adverse character, for in 1855 a 
bill was brought into parliament, under the 
auspices of the president, entitled An Act 
to relieve the Bast India Company froni the 
obligation to maintain the college of Hailey- 
bury.” It was provided that no students 
shoxild be admitted after the 1st of J anuary, 
1856, and that it should be closed on January 

30th, 1858. 

It will enable tbe reader fully to compre- 
hend, and easily to remember, tbe progress 
of imperial legislation in reference to the con- 


stitution of the company, to place before bim 
tlie leading articles of the act of 1798, with 
notes of the addenda, or alterations made by 
subsequent acts. The act of 1798 is known 
as 88 George III., cap. 52, and is called, 
An Act for continuing in the East India 
Company, for a further term, the Possession 
of the British Territories in India, together 
with their exclusive Trade, under certain 
limitations ; for establishing further Regula- 
tions for the Government of the said Terri- 
tories, and the better Administration of Jus- 
tice witbin tlie same ; for appropriating to 
certain uses tbe Revenues and Profits of the 
said Company; and for making provision for 
the good Order and Government of the 
Towuis of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
The name of the act sufficiently indicates its 
object, so as to render the preamble unneces- 
sary. The second section of the act was of 
great importance : 

I § XX.— And be it further enacted by the authority 
‘ aforesaid, that it shall and may be lawful for his majesty, 
his heirs or successors, by any letters patent, or by any 
commission or commissions to be issued under the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, from time to time to uommate, 
constitute, and appoint, during his or their pleasure, 
such members of the privy council (of whom the two 
principal secretaries of state, and the chancellor or 
the exchequer for the time being, sbdl always be 
three), and such other two persons as his ma;jesty, Ins 
heirs or successors, shah think fit to be, and who shall 
accordingly be and be styled commissioners for the aflairs 


in India. 

This was the basis of the Board of Con- 
trol; but by 8 (fc 4 William IV., cap. 85, 
secs. 19 and 20, the constitution of the board 
is ill some respects varied. The office of 
commissioner is not restricted to members of 
the privy council, and the folio lying great 
officers of state are to he ex officio coinmis- 
sioners :- — the lord president of the council, 
the lord privy seal, the first lord of the trea- 
sury, the principal secretaries of state (then 
three, now four), and the chancellor of the 
exchequer. The act of 8 & 4 W^iiliam IV., 
cap. 85, was passed on the 28th of August, 
1838, and was entitled, ^ An Act for effect- 
ing an Arrangement with the East India 
Company, and for the better Government of 
His Majesty’s Indian Territories till the 80th 

day of April, 1854.” 

§ III.— And be it further enacted, that any three or 
more of the said commissioners shall and may form a 
board, for executing the several powers which by this 
act, or by any other act or acts, are or shall be given to 
or vested in the said commissioners ; and that the m si- 
named commissioner in any such letters patent or com- 
mission for the time being shall be the preadent of the 
said board; and that when any board shall be formed in 
the absence of the president, the commission^' whose name 
shall stand next in the order of their nomination m tjie 
said commission, of those who shall he present, shai o 
that turn preside at the said board. 
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TMs provisiDn was subsequently altered, 
for by S & 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 21, 
two commissioners are sufficient to constitute 
a board. 

i IV.- — ^Tbe president to liave the casting ?ote. 

§ V.~The hoard to appoint officers; their salaries to 
he fixed hy Ms majesty. The whole of the salaries, 
charges, and expenses of the hoard, exclusive of the 
salaries of the members of the hoard, not to exceed the 
sum of eleven thousand pounds in any one year. 

By $ & 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 23, it 
is enacted, that no commissioner .as such, ex- 
cept tbe president, sball receive a salary ; and 
by 16 17 Victoria, cap. 9.5, sec. 33, the 

salary of the president is in no case to be less 
than that paid to one of her majesty’s prin- 
cip^J secretaries of state. By 53 George III., 
cap. 155, sec. 90, the total amount of salaries 
and charges is fixed at twenty-six thousand 
pounds, exclusive, however, of superannua- 
tions granted under section 91 of that act. 
Provision is made by 3 (fe 4 William IV., 
cap. 85, sec. 6, for extraordinary ebarges 
arising out of the cessation of the company’s 
trade ; but by section 110 the sum payable 
by the company on account of the board is 
not to be increased beyond the fixed amount, 
except for defraying those charges. The act 
53 George III., cap. 155, was passed on the 
2l8t of July, 1813, and was entitled, ‘' An 
Act for continuing in the East India Com- 
pany for a further Term the British Terri- 
tories in India, together with certain exclu- 
sive Privileges; for establishing further Re- 
gulations for the Government of the said 
Territories, and the better Administration 
of Justice within the same; and for regu- 
lating the Trade to and from the Places within , 
the. limits of the said Company’s Charter.” 
Tbe act 16 & 17, Victoria, cap. 95, ’was 
passed on the 20th of August, 1853, and was 
entitled, " An Act for the better Government 
of India.” 

§ VI. — Commissioners to take the following oath : — 

I, J. JS., do faithfully promise and swear that, ’ 
'*as a commissioner or member of the board for ' 
“the affairs of India, I will give my best advice and 
“ assistance for the good government of the British 
“ possessions in the Bast ludies, and the due adinin- 
“istration of the revenues of the same, according 
“to law, and will execute the several powers and 
trusts reposed in me according to the best of my 
“skill and judgment, without favour or affection, 
“ prejudice or malice, to any person whatever.*' 

Which oath any two of the said commissioners shall and 
are hereby cmpow^ered to administer to the others of 
them, or any of them ; and the said oath shall be entered 
by their chief secretary amongst the acts of the board, 
and ho duly ascribed and attested by the said commis- 
sioners, at the time of their taking and adiiiinistering the 
same to each other respectively 


§ VIT.— And he it further enacted, that the several 
secretaries and other officers of the said board shall also 
take and snhscrihe before the said hoard such oath of 
secrecy, and for the execution of the duties of their 
respective stations, as the said hoard shall direct. 

In 3 4 William IV., cap. 85, see. 24, 

this section is modified, tbe commissioners 
being empowered to administer such oath 
only in case of its being necessary. 

§ VIII.— Appointments of commissioner or chief secre- 
tary not to disqualify from being elected to parliament. 

By 3 4 William IV,, cap. 85, sec. 23, 

tbe board was to appoint two secretaries, each 
of whom was to have the same powers, rights, 
and privileges as were previously vested in 
the chief secretary ; but by 16 17 Victoria, 

cap. 95, see. 33, one only of the said secre- 
taries is to be capable of sitting in parlia- 
ment. 

§ IX. — Board to superintend ail concerns relating to 
the civil or military government or reyennes in the East 
Indies. 

By 3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 6, 
the power of control is extended to all acts 
connected with the sale of the company’s 
commercial property. 

§ X. — Commissioners, or their .officers, to have access 
to the books of the company. 

This provision was subsequently enlarged, 
for by 63 George III., cap. 155, sec. 78, the 
I board may direct the preparation of such ac- 
eounjts, statements, and abstracts, as they may 
think fit. 

§ XL* — Court of BIreetors to deliver to the board 
copies of all proceedings, and of despatches relating to 
the civil nr military government or revenues. 

This provision was extended by 3 & 4 
William IV., cap. 85, sec. 29, to ail docu- 
ments which shall be material, or which the 
board may require. 

§ XII.— Orders relating to the civil or military go- 
vernment or revenues to be submitted to the consideration 
of the board, who may alter the same, but must return 
such .documents to the court of directors within fourteen 
days. 

By later enactments the power of control 
is . extended to all official communications, 
except those with the home establishment, 
and the law advisers of the company. 3 d; 4 
William IV., cap, 85, secs. 30 an(i 84. By 
53 George III., cap. 155, sec, 71, and by 
3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 30, the 
time for returning drafts of despatches, cl?c., 
from the board is extended to two months. 

§ XIII. — Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that uothing herein contained shall extend, or be cou- 
strued to exteud, to restrict or prohibit the said directors 
from expressing by representation in writing io the said 
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hmr^t STicli remarks, or observations, or explanations as 
eball occur, or they shall think fit, touching or concern- 
ing any letters, orders, or instructions, which shall have 
beeu varied in. substance, or disapproved by the said 
board •, and that the said hoard shall, and they are hereby 
req^uired, to take every such representation, and the seve- 
ral matters therein contained or alleged, into their con- 
sideration, and to give such further orders or instructions 
thereupon as they shall think fit and expedient ; which 
orders or instructions shall he final and conclusive upon 
the said directors. 

By 3 (fe 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 32, 
the time for making sncli representation is 
limited to fourteen days ; subject, in cases 
where the legality of the order is disputed, 
to a reference to three or more judges of the 
court of the Queen’s Bench, 

§ XIV,— Provided also, and be it fmther enacted and 
declared, that nothing in this act contained shall extend 
to give to the hoard of commissioners the power of nomi- 
nating or appointing any of the servants of the said 
united company, anything herein, contained to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

By 16 (fe 17 Victoria, cap. 95, sec. 29, the 
approbation of the board is made necessary 
to the validity of the appointment of any 
advocate-general- 

§ XV.-— If the directors neglect to frame despatches 
beyond fourteen days after requisition, the board may 
prepare instructions, and the directors shall forwai’d them 
to India. 

This provision was extended to all official 
communications by 3 ^ 4 William IV., cap. 
85, sec. 31. 

Section 16 restricted the interference of 
the board to matters of civil or military go- 
vernment and revenue ,* and where the right 
should be disputed, authorised an application 
to the king in council. Neither of these pro- 
visions is now in force. 

§ XVII,— -The hoard not to direct tho increase of 
established salaries, unless proposed by the directors, and 
laid before parliament. 

This provision is taken from 28 George 
III., cap. 8, sec. 3, and in 3 & 4 Wipam lY., ^ 
cap. 85, see, 110. An exception was made 
for servants employed in winding up the 
commercial business of the company, 

§ XVIII. — ^The board not to direct auy gratuity hut 
such as siiaE h& proposed by the directors. * 

In 3 & 4 William IV,, cap. 85, sec. 110, 
the same exception as in the previous section 
of this act is made. 

§ XIX. — The hoard may send orders to secret com- 
mittee of directors, who shall transmit the same to India. 

§ XX. — And be it further enacted, that the said court 
of directors shall from time to time appoint a secret com- 
mittee, to consist of any number not exceeding three of 
the said directors, for the particular purposes in this act 
specified j which said directors so appointed shall, before 


they or any of them shall act in the execution of the 
powers and trusts hereby reposed in them, take an oath 
of the tenor following. .... IVhich said oath shall and 
may he administered" by the several and respective mem- 
bers of the said secret committee to each other; and, 
being so by them taken and subscribed, the same shall be 
I recorded by the secretary of the said court of directora for 
i the time being amongst the acts of the said court. 

The prescribed oath is here omitted, hav- 
ing been replaced by others in 53 George 

III. , cap. 155, sec. 74, and 3 4 William 

IV, , cap. 84, sec. 85. The latter is merely 
an abbreviation of the former, and thus runs : 

I, A. B., do swear that I will, according to my 
“ best skill and judgment, faithfully execute the seve- 
“ ral trusts and powers reposed in me as a member 
“of the secret committee of the India Company; I 
will not disclose or make known any of the secret 
“ orders, instructions, despatches, official letters, or 
“ communications, which shall he sent or given to 
“ me by the coTOniissioners for the affairs of India, 

“ save only to the other members of the said secret 
“committee, or to the person or persons who shall 
“be duly iiominated or employed in transcribing or 
“ preparing the same respectively, unless I shall he 
‘' authorised by the said commissioners to make 
“ known the same.*’' 

The directions for the appointment of a 
secret committee, and the administration of 
an oath to its members, are repeated in 3 4 

William IV., cap. 85, sec. 35, where also it is 
provided that the record may be made either 
■ by the secretary or the deputy -secretary. 

§ XXI. — Despatches of the secret committee to be pre- 
: pared only by the secretary or examiner of Indian corre- 
spondence, who shall take an oath of secrecy. 

§ XXII.— Presidencies in India may send despatches 
; to the secret committee, who shall deliver them to the 
board. 

By 53 George III., cap. 155, sec. 73, the 
rule of secrecy with respect to despatches 
addressed by order of the hoard to the go- 
vernments of India is applied to the contents 
of despatches received by the secret com- 
‘ mittee jfrow those governments. 

§ XXIII.— And he it further enacted, that no order or 
resolution of the court of directors of the said company, 
touching or concerning the civil or military government 
. or revenues of the said territories and acquisitions in 
India, after the same shall have received the approbation 
, of the board of commissioners for the affairs of India, 
shall he liable to be rescinded, suspended, revoked, or 
varied, by any general eom't of proprietors of the said 
company. 

Section 24 contains provisions for the con- 
. stitiition of the governments of the three pre- 

■ sidencies, which are superseded by the later 

■ provisions contained in 3 <& 4 William IV., 

; cap. 85. These w-ill be noticed on anotber 
; page. 

§ XXV. — And be it further enacted, that all vacancies 
! happening in the office of governor- general of Ifort 
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William, in Bengal, or of any members of tbe coxmeil 
there, or of governor of either of the company’s presi* 
deiicies or settlements of Fort St. Greorge or Bombay, or 
of any of the members of the coaocii of the same respec* 
tively, or of governor of the forts and garrisons at Fort 
William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or of commander- 
in-chief of all the forces in India, or of any provincial 
commander-ill-chief of the forces there, all and every of 
sEch vacancies shall be filled np and supplied by the conrt 
of directors of the said nnited company, the vacancies of 
any of the said memhers of council being always supplied 
from amongst the list of senior merchants of the said 
company, who shall have respectively resided twelve years 
in India in their service, and not otherwise, except as is ' 
liereinafter otherwise provided. 

The approhation of the crown is now 
necessary to the appomtmeiit of governor- 
general, governors of suborclinate presidencies, 
members of council, whether of the council of 
India, or of any subordinate presidency. 
Ohanges to this effect were made by 53 
(xeorge IIL, cap. 155, sec. 80, and 3 4 

William IV., cap. 85, secs, 42, 58, and 61, 
in reference to governor *-generals and go- 
vernors. As to the appointment of the fourth 
ordinary member of the council of India, by 
3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 40 ; as to 
members of coitncil generally, by 16 ^17 
Victoria, cap. 95, see. 20. By 16 & 17 Vic- 
toria, cap. 95, sec. 30, any person appointed 
commander-in-chief of the forces of the crown 
in India is, by virtue of such appointment, to 
be commander-in -chief of all the company’s 
forces in India, and the commander -in -chief 
of the royal forces in any presidency is to be 
commander -in -chief of the company’s forces 
in such presidency. By 53 (xeorge III., 
cap. 155, sec. 82, and 3 4 William IV., 

cap. 85, sec. 40, the twelve years’ residence 
required as a qualification for councillor 
is reduced to ten. Under the same section 
of the act last mentioned, military officers 
haying completed the required period of ser- 
vice are eligible for appointment to the coun- 
cil of India, and the fourth ordinary mem- 
ber of that council is to be a person not pre- 
viously in the service of the company. In 
the above section, and in numerous acts ante- 
cedent to 3 4 William IV., cap. 85, 

the functionary holding the chief place of 
authority in India is named Governor-general 
of Fort William, in Bengal. By section 89 
of the act last mentioned, the office of go- 
vernor-general of India was created, and by 
section 52 all powers given to the governor - 
general of Port William, in Bengal, in council 
or alone, by former acts then in force, and 
not repugnant to 8 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, 
were to apply to the governor -general of 
India in council, and to the governor -general 
of India alone, respectively. 

§ XXVL“--If the directors neglect to fill up vacancies, 
his majesty may supply them. 
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In 3 (fe 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 60, 
this provision is repeated. 

§ XXVII. — ^Xnd be it further enacted, that it shall be 
lawful for the said court of directors to appoint any per- 
son or persons provisionally to succeed to any of the 
offices aforesaid, for supplying any vacancy or vacancies 
therein, when the same shall happen by the death or 
resignation of the person or persons holding the same 
office or offices resjvectively, or on his or their departure 
from India, or on any event or contingency expressed in 
any such provisional appointment or appointments to the 
same respectively, and such appointments again to revoke; 
but that no person so appointed to succeed provisionally 
to any of the said offices shall be entitled to any authority, 
salary, tor emolument appertaining thereto, until he shall 
be in the aetual possession of such office, any act or 
statute to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3 4 William IV., cap 85, sec. 61, repeats 

this provisiou. In 16 A? 17 Victoria, cap. 95, 
sec. 20, the appointment of ordinary members 
of council, whether of India or of the subordi- 
nate presidencies, is made subject to the 
approbation of the crown. 

Section 28 provides that nothing in this 
act shall extend to vacate or disturb any pre- 
vious appointment, lawfully made. 

^ XXIX. — How vacancies are to be supplied when no 
successors are on the spot. 

§ XXX. — ^The next member of council to the Com- 
mander-in-chief to succeed to the temporary government 
of a presidency, unless the comraander-in-chief shall have 
been provisionally appointed. 

§ XXXI.— Vacancy of counsellors, when no successors 
are on the spot, to be supplied by the governor in coun- 
cil from the senior merchants. 

$ XXXII.— The coramander-in-chief, when not the go- 
vernor at the presidencyj may, by the authority of the 
directors, be the second member of the council. 

This provision was repeated in 45 George 
HI., cap. 36, and 3 & 4 William IV., cap. 
85, sec. 40. 

§ XXXTII.— “The commander-in-chief in India, not 
being governor-general, while resident at Fort St. George 
or Bombay, shall be a member of the council. 

§ XXXIV. — If any member .shall be incapable of 
attending, the governor of the presidency may call to the 
council a provisional successor, &c. 

§ XXXV. — His majesty, by sign-manual, countersigned 
by the president of the board, naay remove any officer or 
servant of the company in Inffia. 

This enactment was confirmed by 3 4 

William IV., cap. 85, sec. 74. 

§ XXXVI.— The act not to preclude the directors from 
recalling their officers or servants. 

The right of the directors in this respect is 
more fully recognised in 53 George III., cap. 
155, sec. 80; 3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, 
sec. 75; and sec. 60 of 3 <& 4 William IV., 
cap. 85. 

§ XXXVII.— Departure from India of any governor- 
j general, &c., with intent to return to Europe, to be 
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deemed a resignation of emidoymeut, &c. Wliite at the 
presidency, no resignation of a governor-general, &c., to 
be valid, except delivered in writing to the secretary. 
Begulation respecting salaries. 

This provision was amended and extended 
in the acts of 1813 and 1853. 

§ XXXVIII. — Councils, in the first place, to consider 
matters proposed by the governor, who may postpone 
any matters proposed by councillors. 

§ XXXIX. — Proceedings to be expressed to he made 
by the governor and council, and signed by the secretary. 

Repeated in 3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, 
sec. 57. ■ , . ' 

f XL. — Tie governor-general in eonncil at Port Wil- 
liam empowered to superintend the other presidencies. 

This provision was repeated in 13 George 
III., cap. 63, sec. 9. By 3 4 William IV., 

cap, 85, sec. 39, the superintendence, direc- 
tion, and control of the whole civil and mili- 
tary government of India is vested in the 
governor-general in council ; By section 59 of ! 
that act the suhordinate governments are not 
to make or suspend laws excepting under 
urgent necessity, and then only provisionally ; 
nor to create any new office, nor to grant any 
salary, allowance, or gratuity, without the 
sanction of the governor -general in council; 
By section 65 they are Bound to obey the 
instructions and orders of the governor -gene- 
ral in council in all cases whatsoever. 

§ XLT. — The other presidencies to- obey the orders of 
the governor-general in council at Fort William, if not 
rejiugnaut to instructions from England. Governor- 
general to send dates, &c., of despatches from England, 
on points contained in instructions to presidencies, &c., 
who shall transmit to him copies of any orders they deem 
repugnant thereto. 

The next section discloses the policy of the 
East India Company in the days of Pitt, and 
this policy xvas recognised By every board of 
control and every Board of direction since. 
It was in the personal dispositions of gover- 
nors -general, and the necessities of the case, 
that the causes of war in India, issuing in the 
increase of territory, are to be sought. 

§ XLII. — And forasmuch as to pursue schemes of con- 
quest and extension of dominion in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of this nation, 
be it further enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the 
governor-general in council of Fort William, without the 
express command and authority of the court of directors, 
or of the secret committee by the authority of the hoard 
of commissioners for the affairs of India, in any case (ex- 
cept where hostilities have actually been commenced, or 
preparations actually made for the commencement of hos- 
tilities, against the British nation in India, or against 
some of the princes or states dependent thereon, or whose 
territories the said united company shall be at such time 
engaged by any subsisting treaty to defend or guarantee), 
either to declare war or commence hostilities, or enter 
into any treaty for making war against any of the country 
princes or states in India, or any treaty for guaranteeing 


the possessions of any country princes or states; and that 
in any such case it shall not be lawful for tbe governor- 
general and council to declare war or to commence hosti- 
lities, or to enter into any treaty for making war against 
any other prince or state, than such as shall he actually 
committing hostilities, or making preparations, or to 
make such treaty for guaranteeing the possessions of 
any prince or state, hut upon the consideration of 
such prince or state actually engaging to assist the com- 
pany against such hostilities commenced, or preparations 
made as aforesaid; and in all cases where hostilities shall 
be commenced, or treaty made, the governor-general and 
council shall, by the most expeditious means they can 
devise, communicate the same unto the said court of 
directors, or to the said secret committee, together with a 
full state of the information and intelligence upon which 
they shall have commenced such hostilities, or made such 
treaties, and their motives and reasons for the same at 
large, 

§ XLIII. — ^The governments of Fort St. George or 
Bombay not to declare war, &c., but by orders from Fort 
William or the directors, &c. The penalty on the gover- 
nors, &c., of Fort St. George and Bombay for neglect of 
orders from Fort William to be suspension or dismissal 
from their posts. 

f XLW.— The Fresidencies of Fort St. George, &c., to 
send to Fort William copies of all their orders, &c. 

This eBactment was renewed in 13 George 
III., cap. 63, sec. 9, and 3 do 4 William IV.„ 
cap. 85,; sec. 68. 

§ XLY. — The governor-general of Fort William may 
issue warrants for securing suspected persons as to any 
treasonable acts or correspondence. Proceedings to be 
had where reasonable grounds for the charge shall appear 
against such persons, or they shall he held in custody 
until convenient opportunity is found for sending them to 
India. 

§ XLVI.~The governors of Fort St. George and Bom- 
bay to have the like powers with respect to suspected 
persons as the governor-general. 

§ XLVII.-— -The governor-general or governors may 
order measures proposed in council about which they 
differ from the other members to be adopted or sus- 
pended, &c. 

3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 49. 
This measure was osteBsiBly passed to give 
energy, vigour, and despatch to the Biea- 
sures and proceedmgs of the executive go- 
vernment.’* 

§ XLVIII. — The governor-general, &c., making any 
order without the council, reponsible for the same. 

§ XLIX. — The governor-general, &c., not to make any 
order which could not have been made with the consent 
of the council. 

§ L. — No person tcy act without the concurrence of the 
council, on whom the ofiice of governor-general or gover- 
nor shall devolve by death, unless provisionally ap- 
pointed. 

Renewed By 3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, 
sec. 62. 

i LI. — Provided also, and be it further enacted, that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to give power 
or authority to the governor-general of Fort William, in 
Bengal, or either of the governors of Fort St. George or 
Bombay respectively, to make or carry into execution any 
; order or resolution against the opinion or concurrence of 
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the counsellors of their respective governments, in any 
matter which shall come under the consideration of the 
said governor-general, and governors in council respec- 
tively, in their judicial capacity; or to make, repeal, or 
suspend any general rule, order, or regulation for the 
good order and civil government of the said united com- 
pany's settlements ; or to impose, of his own authority, 
any tax or duty within the said respective governments or 
presidencies. 

^ TO to tlie subordizmte presi- 

dencies,- it must be recollected that tbe go- 
vernments of those presidencies have no 
longer tlie power of legislation. 

Section 52 provided that wben the gover- 
nor-general should visit either of the subordi- 
nate presidencies, the powers of the governor 
of such subordinate presidency should for the 
time be suspended. But by 3 <& 4 William I Y., 
cap. 85, sec. 67, it is enacted that those 
powers should not, by reason of such visit, be 
suspended. 

Section 53 provides that, when the gover- 
nor-general should be absent from his own 
government of Bengal, a member of the 
council of that presidency, nominated by the 
governor-general, should be vice-president 
and deputy-governor of Fort William. This 
it has been thought unnecessary to insert, in- ^ 
asmuch as by 3 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, ; 
sec. 70, tbe governor- general of India in : 
council may nominate some member of the i 
council of India to exercise the powers of the I 
governor-general in assemblies of the said 
council during his absence, under the title of 
president; and by 16 & 17 Victoria, cap. 95, 
sec. 16, power is given to tbe court of direc- 
tors to declare that tbe governor -general of 
India shall not be governor of Fort William, 
and thereupon a governor of that presidency 
is to be appointed in the usual way ; or au- 
thority may be given to tbe governor -general 
in council to appoint a servant of ten years’ 
standing to be lieutenant-governor of such 
part of the presidency of Fort William as 
may not at the time be under the lieutenant- 
governor of the north-western provinces. 
The latter measure has been carried out. 

§ LIV. — ^The governor-general, while absent, may issue 
orders to the officers and servants of the other presi- 
dencies, &c. 

§ XV.— The directors, with the approbation of the 
hoard, may suspend the powers of the governor-general 
to act upon his own authority. 

§ XVT. — No civil servants under the rank of member 
of council to be promoted but by seniority. 

i XVII. — If the salary of a vacant post exceeds five 
hundred pounds per annum, the candidate cannot be pro- 
moted unless he has resided three years in India. 

The period of qualification for the higher 
salaries has been varied by more recent legis- 
lation. By 5t3 George ill., cap. 155, sec. 


82, it is fixed at four years for a salary ex- 
ceeding £1500; at seven years for a salary 
exceeding £3000 ; at ten years for a salary 
exceeding £4000; which last term (ten years) 
in service, either civil or military, also forms 
the qualification for a seat in council, by 
8 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 40; for the 

appointment of lieutenant-governor of the 
north-west provinces, by 5 & 6 William IV., 
cap. 52 ; for that of lieutenant-governor of 
Fort William, by 16 & 17 Victoria, cap. 95, 
sec, 16 ; and by section 22 of the act last 
quoted for the office of legislative councillor, 
thereby created. By 3 ^ 4 William IV., 
cap. 85, sec. 40, no previous service is re- 
quired from the fourth ordinary member of 
the council of India, but it is expressly re- 
quired that he shall be selected from persons 
not servants of the company. By 47 George 
III , cap. 68, sec. 7, and 10 George IV., cap. 
16, sec. 2, the time spent at Haileybury is, 
under certain circumstances, to be reckoned 
as time spent in India with reference to eligi- 
bility to office or salary. 

§ XVIII. — No person to hold two offices, the salaries 
of which amount to more than the prescribed sum, 

§ XIX. — ^The directors not to send out more persons 
than necessary to supply the complement of the estab- 
lishment. 

Also 3 4 William IV., cap. 85, sec. 103. 

§ XX.— No person shall be capable of acting, or being 
appointed or sent to India, in the capacity of writer or 
cadet, whose age shall be under fifteen years, or shall 
exceed twenty-t wo years, nor until the person proposed, 
or intended to be so appointed, shall have delivered to 
the said court of directors a certificate of his age, under 
the hand of the minister of the parish in which he was 
baptised, or keeper of the registry of baptism of such 
parish; and if no such registry can he found, an 
affidavit of that circumstance shall be made by the party 
himself, with his information and belief that his age is 
not under fifteen years, and doth not exceed twenty-two 
years; provided, nevertheless, that the said restriction 
shall not extend to prevent the said court of directors 
from appointing any person to be a cadet who shall have 
been for the space of one year at least a commissioned 
officer in his majesty’s service, or in the militia or fencible 
men when embodied, and hath been called into actual 
service, or from the company of cadets in the royal regi- 
ment of artillery, and whose age shall not exceed twenty- 
five years. 

The age has been extended, as to writers, 
to twenty -three years, by 7 William IV. and 
1 Victoria, cap. 70, secs. 4 and 5, 

§ XXI.— British-born subjects appointed to receive 
rents, &c.j, to take an oath. 

The object of this section was to prevent 
servants of the company receiving bribes. 

§ LXH.— Receiving gifts to be deemed a misde- 
meanour. 
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Bepeated m IS Oeorge III., cap. ^es. 
2S aBd 24, and 8 & 4 William IV., cap. 85, 
acc. 76. 

f LXIII. — court Tnay order gifts to I>e restored, , 
aud fines to be giveB to tlte prosecutor. 

f LXIV.~~CotmseHor3 at kw, &c., may take fees in ; 
tbeir professions. 

Benewed hj 18 George III., cap. 63, 
see. 25. 

§ LXV. — ^Keglect to execute the orders of the directors, 
&€., to be deemed a misdemeanour. 

Recited in B & 4 William IV., cap. 85, 
sec. 80. 

f LXVI.— Making any eomipt bargain for giving up 
or obtaining any employment also to be deemed a misde- 
meanour. 

§ LXVII,-— His majesty’s subjects amenable to comts- 
of justice in India and Great Britain for offences in the 
territones of native princes. 

§ LXVill.— No action to be stayed without the appro- 
bation of the board. 

§ LXIX.~~The company not to release seBtenees, or 
restore servants dismissed by seBtenees. 

By 51 George III.; capv 75, sees. 4 md 5, 
it is'declared that the above does not extend 
to the case of military officers dismissed or 
suspended from the service by sentence of 
court-martial, but that such may, with the 
approbation of the hoard, he restored. 

§ XXX. — No person under the degree of a member of 
council or commander-in-chief, who shall not return to 
India within five years from his leave to depart, shall be 
entitled to rank, unless in the case of any civil servant of 
the company it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the 
court of directors that such absence was occasioned by 
sickness or infirmity, or unless such person be permitted 
to return with Ms rank to India by a vote or resolution 
passed by w'^ay of ballot by three parts in four of the pro- 
prietors assembled in general court, especially convened 
for that purpose, whereof eight days’ previous notice of 
the time and purpose of such meeting shall be given in 
the London Gazette ^ or unless in. the case of any military 
officer, it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the said 
court of directors, and the board of commissioners for the 
afiairs of India, that such absence was occasioned by 
sickness or infirmity, or by some inevitable accident. 

Section 71 secures to the company the 
exclusive trade, subject to a subsequent pro- 
viso for its determination. 

Section 72 provided that the company 
should at all times thereafter, subject as 
above, enjoy all the benefits of previous acts 
and charters, except as by this act repealed, 
varied, and altered. 

Section 73 contains a proviso for the ter- 
mination of the exclusive trade, upon three 
years* notice. 

Section 74 provided that after the termi- 
nation of the exclusive trade the corporation 
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should have the right to trade in common 
with other subjects of the crown ; but the 
exercise of its trade is suspended by 3 & 4 
William IV., cap. 85. Section 75 regulates 
the mode of parliamentary notice to the com- 
pany. Sections 76 to 106 relate to trade ; 
sections 107 to 122 to financial matters of 
temporary interest. Section 123 provides 
that the appropriations made by this act 
(33 George III., cap. 52) shall not affect the 
rights of the company or the public as to the 
territory or the revenue beyond the term of 
the exclusive trade granted by the act. Sec- 
tion 124 relates to the spproi^iation of certain 
monies, and has at this time no interest or 
importance. It may here be observed that 
the latest enactments for the disposition of 
the revenues of India will be found in the 
3 <fe 4 William IV., cap^ 85, to be noticed on 
another page. 

■ . ' f CXXV.— No grant' of salaries, ^c., above- two-^ hun- 
dred pounds to be good, nukss confirmed by the board. 

This provision depended upon the continu- 
ance of the company^ right to exclusive 
trade. The exclusive trade with India ter- 
minated in 1814; that with China in 1834 ; 
but the 53 George III., cap*. 1 55 (sec. 2), 
continued for the term thereby granted,, all 
enactments, provisions, matters, and things, 
contained in the 33 George III., capi 52, and 
in any other acts limited to the term^ granted 
by the said act of the 33 George III,, so 
far as they were in force, and not repealed 
by or repugnant to the act 53 George III., 
cap. 155; and by the 3 & 4 William IV., 
cap; 85, sec. 2, all enactments, &c., of former 
acts limited to the term granted by 53 George 
III., cap. 155, are contmued, so far as they 
were in force at the time of passing the new 
act (3 c% 4 William IV., cap. 85), and were 
not repealed thereby or repugnant thereto. 
By 53 George III,, cap. 155, sec. 88, and 
55 George III., cap. 64, the approval of the 
board is required to give effect to gratuities 
exceeding ^600. By 3 & 4 William IV., 
cap. 85, see. 37, it is enacted that an estimate 
is to be submitted to the board of the sum 
required for the home establishment, and in- 
cidental expenses of the East India Company, 
which sum, when approved in the gross, is to 
be applied at the discretion of the conrt of 
directors, free from any interference of the 
board. All expenditure beyond this sum, 
including salaries, gratuities, and allowances, 
is subject to the general rule of superintend- 
ence by the board. See section 25 of the 
above act, 8 & 4 William IV., cap. 85. 

§ eXXVI. — The directors to lay revenue accounts 
before parliament within the first fourteen sitting days 
of March in every year. 
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By 54 George III., cap. 36, sec. 55, the 
accounts were to be made tip to the 1st of 
May, and presented to parliament within the 
first fourteen sitting days after that period. 
By 3 & 4 A¥iiliam IV., cap. 85, see. 116, the 
accounts are to he presented ’ndthin the first 
fourteen sitting days after the 1st of May, 
and to be made up according to the latest 
advices. By that act also some changes are 
made in the particulars of the required ac-^ 
counts, adapting them to the altered circum- 
stances of the company, all relating to trade ' 
being omitted. Section 127 provides for the 
reciprocal discharge of the crown and the 
company in respect of certain accounts be- 
tween them, up to the 24th of December, 
1792, A similar arrangement to a later date 
was effected hy 3 George IV., cap. 93. 

Among other matters in the settlement 
above refeiTed to was that of military charges. 
The subsequent provision for these is the 
subject of the following section : — 

§ CXXVIII. — Prom the twenty-fourth day of Becem- 
bei‘, one thousand seven hundred and ninety-two, the 
expenses of troops to be repaid by the company. 

Sections 129 to 136 contained penal enact- 
ments against persons trading, and provisions 
for the confiscation of their ships and goods. 

§ CXXXVII. — goyernor-general, &c., to trade, ex- 
cept on account of the company, No judge to be con- 
cerned in any trade. No person whatever to be concerned 
in the inland trade in salt, &c., except with the company’s 
permission.. 

By act of governipent of India, No. 15 of 
1848, no officer of any court established by 
royal charter within the territories of the 
East India Company is to be concerned in 
any dealings as a banker, trader, agent, factor, 
or broker, e:^.cept such as may be part of the 
duty of his office. i 

Sections 138 and 139 relate to trade. 

Section 140 relates to the prosecution of 
ofiences against this act. 

Section 141 enacts how actions shall be 
laid, and states the limitation of actions, and 
process. 

Sections 142 to 145 referred to legal pro- 
ceedings against clandestine traders. By 
section 146 the following enactments of 
earlier date are repealed So much of 9 
& 10 William III., cap, 44, as indicts penalty 
or forfeiture for illegally trading to the East 
Indies * the whole of the 5 George I., cap. 
21, intended for the protection of the com- 
pany’s trade, and all enactments continuing 
the same ; so much of the 7 George I., cap. 
21, as relates to the punishment of per- 
sons illegally trading to the East Indies; 
the whole of the 9 George I., cap. 26, 
for preventing a suhscription for an East 
India Company in the Austrian Netherlands, 

VOL. r. 


and for protection of the lawful trade of his 
majesty’s subjects ; so much of the 3 George 
IL, cap. 14, and so much of 27 George IL, 
cap. 17, as creates any penalty with reference 
to 7 George I., cap. 21, for the mode of 
suing, distributing, and recovering such pen- 
alty; so much of 10 George III., cap. 47, as 
subjects persons concerned in illicit trade to 
penalties; so much of 13 George III., cap. 
53, as provides for delivery by the company 
of letters of advice to the secretaries of state, 
makes it unlawful for the governor -general, 
the members of council of Bengal, the chief 
justice or judges of the supreme court there, 
or revenue officers, to carry on trade, or pro- 
hibits dealing in salt, betel -nut, tobacco, or 
rice, or restrains from trading free merchants, 
free mariners, or others whose covenant shall 
be expired ; and so much of 21 George III., 
cap. 65, as prohibits lending money to foreign 
companies, or restrains tbe court of directors 
from stopping suits for penalties thereby in- 
curred; the whole of the 24 George III., 
sess. 2, cap. 25, excepting so much as relates 
to the debts of tbe Nabob of Arcot, redress 
to native landholders, and such parts as re- 
mained in force for the establishment of a 
conrt of judicature ; the whole of 26 George 
III., cap. 16, excepting the repealing clauses ; 
and so much of 26 George III., cap. 57, as 
makes offences against the law for securing 
the exclusive trade of the company enforce- 
able in the East Indies. It will he observed 
that the subjects of several o/ the repealed 
enactments form the matter of new enactments 
in this act — as the interdiction of trade to the 
governor - general, governors, members of 
council, judges of the supreme court, and 
revenue officers, and the limitation of the 
trade in salt, betel-nut, tobacco, ^c. See 
section 137. Section 147 provides that the 
repeal shall not extend to ofiences committed 
before the passing of this act ; section 148, 
that it should not’ affect the powers of the 
board previously in existence till a new hoard 
should be appointed; section 149, that it 
should not affect the powers given by 28 
George III., cap. 8, and 31 George III., 
cap. 10, concerning expenses of additional 
forces in the East Indies; section 150, that 
should not bar actions. 

^ § CLI. — Power given to the governor-general in 
council of Fort William, 8co., to appoint justices of the 
peace, which said justices not to sit in courts of Oyer 
and Terminer unless called upon. 

The 47 George III., seas. 2, cap. 68, sec. 
6, repeals so much of the above as authorizes 
the governor -general in council to appoint 
justices of the peace for Port St. George or 
Bombay, that authority being given by sec- 
tion 5 to the governor in council of the 
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respective presidencies. The 2 & 3 'William 
IV. cap. 117, see. 1, removes tRe restnebon 
as to BritisR inhaMtants, and renders eligible R 
all persons not subjects of a foreign state, p 
By act of government of India, No. 6 _o _ 
184S, tbe power of issuing separate commis- ^ 
sions is given. tl 

8 CUI.— No person capaUe of aetmg ^ a jnsttce of ^ 
Ike peace tUl be kas taken the requisite oaths. ^ 

The remaining sections, up to 160, are of 1' 
limited interest, referring a 

ro-atives of justice and civic regulations ot 
the presidential capitals, and acts of the go- 
vernment of India unnecessary to introduce £ 
liere. 3 

« CLX. — And be it further enacted, that every^ person - 
who shall hereafter be elected a direfornf i 

pauy shall; within ten days next after his election and 
before he shah take that omce ivponhim (save only ad- 
mListering the oath hereinafter mentioned, instead of the 
oath BOW prescribed to he taken hy persons elected direc- 
tors of the said company), take the following oath (t|iat 
is say ; V. .. wMch said oath shall he signed hy the 
nerson or persons taking the same, and shall be admmw- 
tered by any two of the directors of the said company, who 
also sh4l sign and attest the samej and in case any person 
so to be eleded a director of the said company 
or neglect to take the said oath within the time aforesaid, 
his office or place as a direptor of the said company shall 
become void. 

By 53 George III., cap. 155, sec. 76, the 
year and title of that act were to he insertecl 
instead of the year and title of the act by 
which the oath is prescribed; but the lb 
17 Victoria, cap. 95, sec. 13, directs 
another forin of oath instead^ of that ^pre- 
viously taken; and the form given in this act 
is consequently omitted. That in the act oi 
Victoria is as follows : — 

'*1, A. J?., do swear tliat I will be faithful to her 
majestv Queen Victoria, and will, to the best of 
‘*my ability, perform the duty assigned to me as a 
« director of the last India Company, in the admin- 

istration of the government of India in trust for 

“the crown.*’ 


Section 161 related to deposits on teas] 
bought at the company's sales ; section 162 
limited the time for^ the commencement of 
proceedings under this act; and section 163 
fixed the date of the commencement of the 

act, _ . . , 

Having given a general outline of the acts 
which have regulated the constitution of the 
East India Company, the Board of Control, 
the governor-general and council in India, 
and all of these in relation to each other, it 
remains to show the actual working of the 
system. In doing so the provisions of the 
statutes not necessarily brought into notice 
in the review just given, will be referred to 
as occasion arises. 


THE HOMl GOTEtmumT. 

The constitution of the board of directors 
has been shown in the foregoing pages. The 
practice, as to the chairman and deputy-chair- 
man is for the directors to elect such annually 
from' their own body, but the deputy-chair- 
man of one year is generally the chairman of 
the next in which capacity he also serves for 
one Tear. The directos/until 1853, M 
power vested in them of all ecclesiastical, 
leo-al, naval, and military appointments. In 
tlmt year, by the act 16 & 17 Victoria, the 
appointments to the civil service were thrown 
open to public competition. The directors 
s&i have authority to originate all measures 
for the government of India, all grants of 
money at home and in India, also the patron- 
age Jf all ecclesiastical, naval, and military 
appomtmentB. The mode of distobutiug the 
patronage, is for each director to have an 
equal share, except the chairman and deprty- 
chairman, whose proportions are greater, ihe 

Board of Control has unconstitutionally in- 
' traded into this department, and what was 
; originally asked as a courtesy, has_ for some 
; tiine been looked upon as^a right. The 
s directors nominate general officers, as the stall 
. of the company’s army; the superintendent 
^ of the Indian navy, the master attendant m 
Bengal and in Madras, and volunteers (who 
e are appointed in rotation by the directors) 
i for the pilot service ; officers o^ the 
y such as assay masters ; the law oracers oi the 
6 presidencies, and the members of the general 
s and presidential councils, except the tonrth 
- member of the general council, who must liave 
it the sanction of the Board of Control. Ihe 
)f patronage of appointment to the great offices 
has been shown in the abstracts of the ditterent 
acts relating to Indian government already 
“f given The court of directors meet weekly 
1 (usuailv on the VTednesday) for the transac 
n- tion of'husiness, the details of which are con- 
br ducted hy committees. There are four of 
these committees,— -the secret; the finance 
as and home ; the political and military ; the 
52 revenue, judicial, and legislative, 
of The functions of the secret committee have 
33 been indicated in the abstracts already givOT 

he of the different acts legislating for India. It 

is the medium of communication with the 
;ts government in India, and with the Board ot 
he Control, especially in relation to peace or 
ol war, the acquisition of territory, and trans- 
ia’ actions with native princes. The committee 
, it consists of three members, -who are supposed 
he to he elected hy the rest of the directors, but 
he are generally taken ex officio, the chairman, 
ice deputy-chairman, and senior director, being 
to the persons to whom the important trust is 
committed.. It is questionable whether tins 
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plan is wise, for altbougli tlie cliairman and 
deputy-ciiairman liave the general confidence 
of the committee, and the senior director will 
be, of conrse, a man of very great experience, 
yet the nomination to sncli an important trust 
by any routine process has its dangers, when 
election by ballot, on the ground of capacity 
alone, ought to determine who should hold 
a charge so responsible. The papers of the 
secret committee are in charge of the ex- 
aminer at the India-house, who is also clerk 
to the committee. The other committees 
superintend the departments of government to 
which they are specifically designated. 

The general court, or court of proprietors, 
consists of holders of East India stock. All 
holders of £500 stock are entitled to attend 
the conrt and speak ; all who hold £1000 stock 
have the additional right of voting. The latter 
class now number about eighteen hundred 
persons. The general court assembles quar-. 
terly. Its powers were once equal to those 
now held by the court of directors, but at 
present they are limited to the following : — 

1. The election of twelve persons out of the eighteen 
who constitute the court of directors, 

2. Of making hye-laws. 

3. Of making money grants, and of controlling those 
proposed by the directors if exceeding ^600 in one snm 
to one person, or ^^200 per annum. 

4. Of calling for the production of all despatches which 
are not in the custody of the secret committee. 

The East India -house is situated in 
Leadenhall Street, in the city of London, a 
building inferior in architectural pretension, 
and calculated by its long and gloomy cor- 
ridors to give a mean idea of a place eminent ^ 
in its associations, and as the seat of a power 
which has decided the destinies of so many 
orient^tl nations, and bid defiance to the 
greatesji states of Eqrope. The company’s 
establisliment in f he East India -house consists 
of four departments : the secretary ’s, the ex - 
amiper^, tiae nqilitary, apd the statistical, 
These are maintained at what must appear 
to be a very small cost compared with the 
vast amount of duties performed, and efficient 
agencies employed. The sum thais expended, 
exclusive of charities, pensioners, and an- 
nuities, in connection with them, does not | 
exceed £120,000 per annum. I 

The Board of Control has its office in 
Cannon Bow : its constitution has been already 
shown. Xone of the officers of the board 
ever attend except ^.‘the president,” who 
presides over nothing, the real purport of his 
appointment being to secure to the party 
holding the reins of government for the 
the time being a portion of the rich patronage^ 
connected with India. One of the members 
of the board is expected to sign papers along 
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with ^Hhe president.” The real work be- 
longs to the directors of the East India Com- 
pany, and the effective hindrance to their 
measures has been in the president ” or in 
the governor -general of India, appointed for 
the most part for the purpose of gratifying a 
titled and powerful partizan of the existing 
cabinet. Any business done at the board is 
performed by the secretaries, one of whom is 
necessarily a member of parliament, and loses 
his office with the retirement from power of 
the cabinet which confers his appointment. 
The other is a perpaanent government official, 
who does whatever real work may have to 
be performed, which chiefly consists in rou- 
tine records and letters. Each secretary, 
however, professes to attend to three depart- 
ments of the control, and each has a staff of 
clerks at his disposal. The president con- 
ducts the “ secret ” business in person or by 
letter with the secret committee of the board 
of directors. The cost of the inefficient Board 
of Control has been at least one fourth that 
of the conduct of the vast transactions at the 
India -house. The system of check and 
counter -check in the business transacted be- 
tween the two hoards is most complicated, 
and the general mo^e of conducting business 
is rendered, by the spirit of routine pervading 
the Board of Oontro}, iedious and injurious to 
i the public semce.. 

GOYEl^NMENT IN INDIA. 

The sjmopsis already given of the different 
statutes 'contained in Pitt’s bill, or since, in 
acts of George III., William IW, pd Vic- 
toria, based upon it, have already made the 
reader acquainted with the principles of local 
government in India. In 16 ^17 Victoria 
cap. 95, sec. 22, the governor -general was 
en^powered to add two additional members of 
council to the four already composing that 
council, according to the statute, hut the right 
has never been exercised. The patronage of 
the governor- general of India is exceedingly 
extensive, important, and valuable. He ap- 
points the lieutenant-governor of Bengal and ' 
of the north-western provinces; all the mili- 
tary nominations in Bengal and the north- 
western provinces; the judges of the ^^sudder ” 
courts; the commissioners in the non -regu- 
lation provinces; and the political residents 
in native states. The official staff of the 
governor-general consists of a political secre- 
tary to conduct business with native and 
foreign states ; a home secretary, who manages 
judicial and revenue affairs ; a financial secre- 
tary for the conduct of government finance ; 
and a military secretary. The secretaries for 
politics and finance constitute a secret com- 
mittee, to which all despatches are trans- 
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mitted, and in wBose custody all despatches 
remain of a secret natnre. The council meets 
at the government -house at Calcutta at least 
once a week. The governor and council 
send a quarterly general letter to the court oi 
directors in London, but when important 
business requires, special letters are trans- 
mitted. Correspondence between the pre- 
sidential governments and the court of direc- 
tors is to be forwarded to the governoi - 
generalin council, htit not w abstracts 

only are necessary. Ho new office can be 
established without tlie permission of the 
court of directors in London. Military ex- 
penditure can only be incurred in case of 
emergency, without the consent of the com- 
mittee of the India-house. The governor- 
general, if not recalled, holds office for five 
years, and receives £25,000 per annum. Each 

member of the council receives £10,000 per 
annum. The presidencies of Madras and | 
Bombay are each under governors and coun- 
cils of three members. These derive their 
authority from the court of directors ; 
the lieutenant-governors of Bengal and of 
the north-west provinces, derive theirs from 
the governor -general of India. This may he 
seen in previous pages, but is here stated to 
keep before the reader a clear and general 
view of Indian government. 

The provisions shown in the acts of par- 
liament referred to for the government of 
the presidencies prohibit their governors and 
councils appointing any officers. This law 
was found impracticable, Reference could 
not he made from Madras and Bombay for 
every appointment to offices of customs or 
excise, and various other services of necessity 
arising from time to time. It became neces- 
sary to make an arrangement in India which 
would practically relax the stringency of the 
law. Periodical returns are made to Calcutta 
from Madras and Bombay of all appointments 
made in the interim, and these receive formal 
sanction at government^house. The gover- 
nors and councils of the presidencies usually 
meet weekly, and have secretaries correspond- 
ing to those of the general government at 
Calcutta. The mode of transacting business 
at the chief seat of authority is more uniform 
than at Bombay or Madras. The lieutenant- 
governor of the north-west provinces exer- 
Sses a patronage similar to that of the gover- 
nors and councils in Bombay and Madras. 
If a servant is suspended or dismissed by the 
presidential governments, such dismission is 
subject to appeal to the directors. A certain 
amount of military patronage in India is also 
divided between the governor and the com- 
mander-in-chief. The former appoints to 
such offices as are connected with finance and 


have civil relations " such as the militaiy 
auditor-general, the military accountant, the 
paymasters and commissaries; the commander- 
in-chief appoints the adjutant-general, the 

quarter-master-general, and minor officers oi 

a strictly military nature. The presidential 
governors and commanders -in -chief exeicise 
their patronage respectively and relatively 
upon the model of that of the governor -general 

and general commandiBg-in-chief. 


Tim 'CiYib' , 

The collection of the revenue, and the. 
administration of justice, are commit 
the civil servants. Sometimes judicial and 
fiscal functions are united in the duties of the 
same official. The covenant made by the 
civil servants has been given in a former 
page ; also the class from which the covenanted 
servants are selected. These civil ser vants— 
who may he either European or native, who 
have undergone no previous training, and who 
form no covenant with the company, but are 
employed as ordinary officials are usually 
employed by all public bodies— -are called 
uncovenanted servants.*b Rublic compe- 
tition determines who shall he in the company s 
covenanted service since the act* passed for 
the dissolution of the company’s civil col- 
lege at Haileyhury. The examiners of can- 
didates for the covenanted department oi the 
civil service are appointed hy the ^ Board of 
Control, under the act 16 & 17 Victoria, cap. Qo. 
In 1855 regulations were promulgated by 
the board to the effect that two examinations 
of candidates should take place. The first in 
ancient and modern languages, mathematics, 
Arabic, and Sanscrit: the second in law, 
Indian history, and political economy. An 
interval of a year to take place between the 
two examinations. Various causes have con- 
tributed to prevent the operations of these 
regulations so far as the second examination 
is concerned. The following regulations are 
issued by the board — 

XEGUIATIONS rOE THE EXAMINATION OJ OANDIBATES 

rOK THE CIVIL SEEVICE. 

1. Any natnral-born snlject of her majesty who shall 
he desirous of entenug the civil service of the company, 
will be entitled to he examined at such examination, pro- 
vided he shall, on or before the 1st of May, ISoo, have 
transmitted to the hoard of commissioners 

(a) A certificate of his age being above eighteen years 
and under twenty-three years. . 

(5) A certificate, signed by a' physician or surgeon, oi 
his liaving no disease, constitutional affection, yr 
bodily infirmity, unfitting him for the civil service 
of the company. . j 

(c) A certificate of good moral character, signed by tne 
head of the school or college at which he has las_ 
received his education ; or, if he has not receiv^ 

Xt. 10 Victoria, can. 53. 
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education at any school or college since the year 
1853, then such proof of good moral character as 
may be satisfactory to the board of commissioners. 
{d) k statement of those branches of knowledge herein- 
after enumerated, in which he desires to he exa- 
mined. 

3. The examination will take place in the following 


branches of knowledge : — 

English Language and Literature : — masks. 

Composition ................. 500 

English Literature and History, including 
that of the Laws and Constitution .... 1000 


1500 


Language, Literatui’e, and History of Greece , 750 

,> „ „ Rome . 750 

„ „ „ France. 375 

„ „ „ Germany 375 

„ Italy . . 875 

Mathematics, pure and mixed . . . . . . . . 1000 
Natural Science, that is, Chemistry, Electri- 
city, and Magnetism, Natural History, 
Geology, and Mineralogy ......... 500 

Moral Sciences, that is, Logic, Mental, Moral, 
and Political Philosophy , . . . . . .... 500 

Sanscrit Language and Literature ...... 875 

Arabic Language and Literature ....... 375 


6875 


3. The merit of the persons examined will be estimated 
by marks, according to the ordinary system in use at 
several of the universities, and the numbers set opposite 
to each branch in the preceding paragraph denote the 
greatest number of marks that can be obtained in re- 
spect of it. 

4. No candidate will be allowed any mai*ks in respect 
of any subject of examination unless he shall, in the 
opinion of the examiners, possess a competent knowledge 
of that subject. 

5. The examination will be conducted by means of 
printed questions and written answ'ers, md hj vivd wee 
examination, as the examiners may deem necessary. 

6. After the examination shall have been completed, 

tbe examiners shall add up the marks obtained by each 
candidate in respect of each of the subjects in which he 
shall have been examined, and shall set forth, in order of 
merit, the names of the twenty candidates who shall have 
obtained a greater number of marks than any of the re- 
maining candidates; and such twenty candidates shall 
be deemed to be selected candidates for the civil service 
of the East India Company. Their choice of the pre- 
sidency in India to which they shall be appointed shall 
be determined by the order in which they stand on such 
list. , , . 

7. In August, 1856, and August, 1857, further exa- 
minations of tbe selected candidates will take place by 
examiners appointed by the board of commissioners for 
the affairs of India in the following subjects : — 


Law, including the ordinary rules of taking 
Evidence, and the Mode of conducting civil 

and criminal trials 

The History of India 

Political Economy 

Any Language of India in which the selected 
candidate shall have given notice of his 
desire to be examined 


MARKS, 


1000 

400 

400 
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and such further examinations will be conducted in the 
same manner as that above described. (The numbers 
set opposite to each subject denote the greatest number 
of marks which can be obtained in respect of such sub- 
jects.) 

8. Each selected candidate, desirous of being examined 


at either of the further examinations of 1856 and 1857, 
shall, two months previously to such examination, trans- 
mit^ to the board of commissioneis for the affairs of 
India a statement mentioning the language or languages 
of India in which he is desirous of being examined. 

9. Any selected candidate who, having been examined 
at the further examination of 1856, shall not have passed, 
may, nevertheless, be again examined at the further exa- 
mination of 1857. 

10. Any selected candidate w^ho shall not have passed 
at one or the other of the further examinations of 1858 
and 1857, shall be struck off the list of selected can- 
didates. 

11. The selected candidates, who, at either of such 
further examinations shall be deemed by the examiners 
to have a competent knowledge of law, the history of 
India, political economy, and at least one language of 
India, shall be adjudged to have passed, and to be entitled 
to be appointed to the civil service of the East India 
Company ; and the names of the selected candidates who 
shall have so passed shall be placed in a list in the order 
of their merit in such examinations, estimated as above 
by the total number of marks which they shall have ob- 
tained in respect of all the subjects in which they shall 
have been examined at such examination. 

12. The seniority in the civil service of the East India 
Company of the selected candidates, shall be determined 
by the date of the further examination at which they 
shah be judged to have passed; and so between those 
who have passed at the same further examination, their 
security in such civil service shall be determined accord- 
ing to the order in which they stand on the list, resulting 
from such examinations. 

13. No person will ever after such examinations be 
allowed to proceed to India until he shall compi}' with 
the regulations in force at the time for the civil service 
of the East India Company, and shall be of sound bodily 
health, and good moral character. 

India Board, 

Wh en the single examination (now made 
to suffice, contrary to the promulgated regu- 
lations) has taken place, the young men are 
sent out, as fast as they are required, to the 
respectiye governments for which it is pre- 
sumed they are best adapted, or which is in 
the greatest need of their services. Those 
intended for Bengal, the north-west pro- 
vinces, and other ffistricts under the general 
government, are sent to Calcutta, where they 
are subjected to a further course of study^ 
after which an examination takes place as to 
their progress in the native languages. The 
college at Fort William is the place where 
these additional preparations for official life 
are made. At Bombay and Madras there are 
no colleges for preparing the civil servants in 
the native languages. There are, howevei', 
certain teachers appointed for the purpose. 
Every successful candidate is entitled to some 
office, although not immediately nominated. 
After they arrive in India, and while pur- 
suing the preparatory studies which are con- 
ducted there, the candidates receive a certain 
stipend, called ^‘out-of-employ allowance/’ 
amounting to £400 a-year. When the exa- 
minations have terminated at Calcutta, the 
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candidates are nominated as assistants^ to 
magistrates and collectors, and are sent into 
tlie Mofnssil ” * Before tlie assistants can 
enter tlie regular grades of the service^ they 
must submit to two examinations : the first in 
the vernacular languages, or chiefly in those; 
the second in criminal and fiscal law, super - 
added to which is another examination in the 
vernacular tongues. When recognised as 
having entered the regular service, the civil 
officer is engaged in fiscal and magisterial 
duties, in a subordinate manner, and in such 
cases as superior officers may prescribe. | 
The regulations of the company’s college at 
Calcutta have been unsparingly censured by 
various writers—^such as Capper, in his work 
entitled The Three F residencies of India^ 
and Oampbell^ in his Modern British India, 
According to these and other authors who 
have written with less impartiality than zeal 
against the government of India, the students 
spend several years of idleness at Calcutta, 
spending at a rate far beyond their incomes, 
and burdening themselves for many sub - 
sec^uent years with the payment of heavy 
instalments of their debts. It is alleged that 
these young men bear themselves haughtily 
to their superiors, relying on their interest at 
home to uphold their position. The amount 
of testimony against the proficiency of the 
young men at Calcutta, and indeed at Bom- 
bay and Madras, is too extensive and respect- 
able to be overlooked. It is alleged, on the 
other hand, that men of great attainments 
themselves, expect too much from these young 
men, and that while stricter regulations and 
examinations ought to ensure proficiency 
before the student receives the office of 
writer,” yet, on the whole, the attainments 
made are respectable, and the general career 
of those who serve the company is creditable. 

After several years, during which every 
facility is afforded to the civiiian to become 
experienced in office, and well acquainted 
with the people, he is recognised as a can- 
didate for promotion. A fresh examination 
must be passed in the languages and institu- 
tions of the country. If this issue in a satis- 
factory manner, he is qualified for the offices 
of magistrate or collector. 

The magistrates attend to police and the 
cognizance of whatever relates to criminals. 
Appeals from their decisions may be made to 
the judges of sessions. The collector takes 
charge of the district treasury, and collects 
the revenue, having large powers for enforc- 
ing his legal demands. Certain magisterial 
and judicial powers are entrusted to the col- 
lector; he settles by summary process dis- 
putes about rent and landed property among 
* The country as distinct from the capital. 
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the agricnltural community. The different 
presidencies have different rules of procedure, 
as well as different regulations of official rank 
and functions. In Bengal the office of judge, 
magistrate, and collector, are held by three 
distinct persons. In the north-west pro- ^ 
vinces, Bombay, and Madras, officers of one 
class are both magistrates and collectors; 
those of another class are judges. In the 
non -regulation provinces civil officers of one 
class hold all three offices. 

Promotion goes generally by seniority ; 
but when the secretary reports that a vacant 
office requires peculiar fitness in the occu- 
pant, he also names those among the ^ legal 
claimants whom he considers in possession of 
the qualifications, and the governor usually 
selects that person, hut may of his own 
knowledge fix upon some one else more 
adapted in his opinion to the post. This 
plan is calculated to ensure the promotion of 
talent, hut it also opens up the way to interest 
and favouritism. Selection, in contradistinc- 
tion to seniority, does not often prevail, ex- 
cept in the very highest offices. 

Lord Cornwallis introduced a practice 
which is radically at variance with the con- 
stitution of the civil service, but which hp 
prevailed ever since the governor-generalship 
of that nobleman. This practice ds the em- 
ployment of military men in civil offices. 
They are especially selected for their real or 
ostensible adaptation to the discharge of par- 
ticular duties. They are chiefly employed as 
political agents in foreign courts, or the ad- 
ministration of police and magisterial afiairs 
in unsettled districts. When civil servants 
properly qualified could not he obtained, 
military men have been appointed to the 
ordinary civil offices even in the regulation 
provinces. The proportion of military to 
civil officers employed in diplomatic situa- 
tions is as one to two ; but taking all classes 
of situations and all parts of our Indian empire 
into account, the proportion of military to 
civilians is probahly three to two.^ This 
fashion of employing military men in civil 
offices has been of great detriment to the 
military service, although probably of no 
disadvantage generally, and of great advan- 
tage in many cases to the civil administration. 
It is not improbable that the mutiny of 1857 
would not have been attempted bad not this 
predominating influence of the military oyer 
the civilians grown to such a head in the civil 
department. The regiments were denuded 
of experienced and efficient officers. The 
‘‘pick and cull” of the army was withdrawn 
for civil services. Knowledge of the native 
languages constituting one of the chief quali- 
fications for the office of a civilian, officers 
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tliiis endowed were withdrawn from their 
regiments, leaving those behind them least 
qualified to commiinicate with the men. 
Besides, the number of officers generally in 
regiments was extremely deficient from this 
cause. The covenanted civil officers receive 
salaries varying from ^40 per month to more 
than twenty times that amount, paid in 
rupees. 

The duties of a collector are very nume- 
rous, and the sphere of his supervision very 
extensive. An area equal to two average 
English eounties may be considered the ordi- 
nary beat” of a cofiector. Over this during 
many months of the year he passes on £is 
duties, in which he superintends the work 
performed by his assistants, the uncovenanted 
servants. Business in the early part of the 
day is often very severe upon the collector, 
as the crafty natives then press upon Mm 
with their claims, complaints, and references, 
in the hope that he will be more placable 
just as he begins his day than when his 
wearied mind and body have passed through 
the greater portion of his diurnal toil. The 
salary of a collector is about £233 per 
month. 

At the end of ten years the civilian is 
entitled to a three years’ furlough ; hut if he 
makes this available, he will, on his return, 
find his post filled, and he must await his 
turn to procure another. During Ms absence 
in Europe he is allowed £500 a year. He 
may obtain leave to Ceylon, the Cape, Aus- 
tralia, the Mauritius, and some other places, 
and retain one -third of his pay, and without 
resigning Ms appointment. At the end of 
twenty-two years’ service he may retire upon 
£1000 a year, having subscribed four per 
cent, upon his income in the meantime to the 
annuity fund, and a further small per -centage 
to the widow and orphan fund. 

By very many writers the average ability 
of the collector and magistrates is represented 
as below mediocrity; and that although 
men of great ability have been numbered 
among them, yet the vast majority lose in 
their isolated positions that stimulus for the 
acquisition of knowledge which competition 
in the crowd of European life supplies. It is 
alleged that the zeal at first shown to master 
the details of their own duties gradually 
passes away, and the collector does little, 
leaving to his subordinates all real labour, 
until he becomes unacquainted with the state 
of Ms district, and imperfectly versed in the 
apxdicatioii of the principles of administration. 
There can, however, be no doubt that within 
the last few years a more general tone of effi- 
ciency has sprung up, and that in the north- 
west, and throughout the non-regulation pro- 
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Vinces, a vigorous administration has been 
carried out 

The uncovenanted civil servants are com- 
posed of both Europeans and natives. The 
Europeans are chiefly selected from those 
who have gone out to India in some other 
calling, and the sons of commissioned officers. 
They do not generally attain to the higher 
offices, and are not entitled to the furlough 
after ten years’ service ; hut sometimes high 
interest, or peculiar qualifications, lead to 
their advancement, and furloughs have been 
granted as an especial mark of favour. They 
are not, according to the rule, entitled to 
pensions, but have sometimes received them. 
There are many half-caste men among the 
uncovenanted servants. These, with the 
Europeans employed, according to Oapper, 
amounted, in 1853, to nearlv three thousand 
persons. 

Lord William Bentinck conceived the idea 
of employing the natives as uncoyenanted 
servants ; and his lordship contemplated it on 
a scale of magnitude and liberality that would 
have introduced great numbers of this class 
to the offices for which they might be deemed 
eligible. So far as his scheme has been car- 
ried out, it has promoted the convenience of 
I magistrates and collectors, hut has not con- 
I duced to the better government of India, the 
I better administration of local affairs, the im- 
' partial administration of justice, or the welfare 
of the people. Abuses, which have furnished 
a theme for agitation against the company, 
have grown up under this system. The 
native is ever ready to wrong the native. 
He will do so to please his employ er, to exact 
a bribe, to gratify his personal animosity, or 
to show his distaste to a rival religion or 
race. The hardships inflicted by native 
agents of all classes everywhere in India, 
but more, especially in Madras, are numerous, 
often appalling, and generally beyond the 
correction or prevention of the European 
officers. The. system of torture practised 
in Madras by these native officers has brought 
much opprobrium on the government, which 
never countenanced the crime, and did its best 
to prevent it. Frequently where the European 
officer supposed the evil suppressed it was 
still continued. The native officers will lie, 
commit perjury, cheat, accept bribes, inflict 
the grossest injustice, and the most brutal 
cruelties, in the name of the company. The 
scheme of Lord William Bentinck, however, 
met the approbation of the government and 
parliament at home, and their sanction was 
given to it by 3 & 4: William IV., cap. 
85, see. 85. The result of this statute has 
been that nearly all the inferior offices of 
justice, are in the hands of the natives. There 
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are seven Imndred native judges in India.* 
The decisions of many of these inflict great 
injury upon the cause of justice and discredit 
upon the company. The collectors in several 
departments of the revenue are frequently 
natives, numbering altogether twelve hundred 
persons, f 

It may surprise most readers of this History 
to learn that the most useful class of native 
mnjployes is that of medical assistants. The 
sub-assistant surgeon of districts, and the 
native doctor*’ in regiments, are very useful 
persons, showing a practical aptitude for 
detecting diseases, which experience supplies 
where scientific diagnosis is not possible. As 
helpers to the British medical officers they 
are invaluable; but the directors claim lor 
them a higher position, as appears from the 
following statement of the court, laid before 
parliament : — In addition to the institutions 
for giviirg a general education to the different 
classes of the community, either through ] 
English or the vernacular, colleges or schools 
for several branches of professional education 
are maintained at the different presidencies 
(of the engineering colleges mention has 
already been made). Medical schools had 
from an early period been maintained at all 
the presidencies, to train persons for employ- 
ment in the subordinate branches of the 
medical service— as compounders, dressers, 
native doctors, &c. These institutions were 
gradually raised in character, and for many 
years past have held the rank of colleges, in 
which medical education of a first-class cha- 
racter is afforded. They have, in conse- 
quence, received the ‘recognition* of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in London; and the gra- 
duates of these colleges are entitled to all 
privileges which are conferred by the College 
of Surgeons on the members of the colonial 
medical institutions recognized by them. The 
graduates almost invariahly enter the service 
of government, though some few, especially 
at Bombay, prefer private practice. To afford 
encouragement to the graduates of the col- 
leges, and meet the want of W’^ell-qualified 
medical officers for the service of government, 
a special native medical service has been 
created, under the title of sub-assistant sur- 
geons, for which a degree in one of the medi- 
cal colleges of India is a necessary qualifica- 
tion. These officers are divided into three 
grades, promotion being regulated by the 
joint consideration of length of service and 
professional qualification, as ascertained by 
special examination. The principal use which 
has been made of this class has been in con- 
nection with the government dispensaries ; 
but some few have been appointed to the 
* Mills. t Ibid. 


charge of the smaller stations. Their profes- 
sional qualifications are, in many cases, of a 
high order ; and the triumph which has been 
effected over the religious prejudices of the 
natives, in popularizing the dissection of dead 
bodies, is a proof that this indirect mode of 
correcting their superstitions, by the influence 
of useful knowledge, is a highly effectual 
one. 

In humble offices — such as police agents 
and inferior servants of revenue— the number 
of natives is very great. Forty thousand, 
according to Arthur Mills, Esq., M.P., were 
thus employed in Bengal alone in 185B, tlieir 
average pay being the small sum of twenty 
rupees per month, which, however, is, in 
the esteem of a native, a considerable amount. 
According to the same authority, there were 
a hundred and seventy thousand watchmen 
in the lower provinces. 

The salaries paid to the better classes of 
the unco venanted servants range from £100 
per annum up to £900. A native who lately 
presided in the “small -cause court*’ in Cal- 
cutta received £1560 per annum.* The Mo- 
hammedans are most patronised by the Indian 
authorities, but Hindoos also, in an inferior 
degree, hold important posts. A Parsee pre- 
sides over the factory at Bombay, and has 
Europeans serving under him.t It is sur- 
prising that the Parsees are not more fre- 
quently employed; they are the most upright 
among the natives, have most real respect for 
Europeans, united wuth more dignity, probity, 
independence, loyalty, and intelligence. 

It is alleged that there are now in Calcutta 
many natives who have risen from the meanest 
officers of police by money -lending, the money 
having been obtained by peculation and bri- 
bery, and that these persons not mifrequently 
have their former masters as their debtors. 
Extortion and oppression prevail every where, 
through the instrumentality of the native 
emphyis^ in spite of the company and its 
European officers, who are gradually becom- 
ing simply the supervisors of the native offi- 
cials, upon whom devolve all the labour, and 
who are almost solely brought into close con- 
tact with the native population. 

The constitution and history of the govern- 
ment of India were well described by an emi- 
nent statesman as “a great empire carrying 
on subordinately a great commerce — a state 
in the disguise of a merchant.’* $ 

While these sheets are going through the 
press the country is agitated by a discussion 
of the question — “ How shall India in future 
he governed?*’ The commons of England 
has affirmed the extinction of the East India 

* ilrthur Mills, Esq., M.P. f Ibid. 

X Edmuad Burke. 
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Company, but lias not yet agreed upon any other 
form of government as a substitute. Lord Pal- 
merston, as head of the government dissolved 
in the beginning of this year, brought forward 
a measure which received a large support, 
and provoked an extensive opposition, espe- 
cially beyond the walls of parliament. The 
government of the Earl of Derby, which suc- 
ceeded that of Lord Palmerston, brought for- 
ward another measure, more complicated, but 
more popular, or, at least, more specious in a 
popular sense. These two measures are still 
before the legislature and the country, and 
the issue of the discussion must be reserved 
for another chapter. 

It is impossible not to concur with a state- 
ment made by Mr. Mangles in the house, that 
the company have rendered great services to 
the country, and, on the whole, governed 
India well. Nor is it possible to refuse con- 
currence to the statement of Colonel Sykes, 
also made from his place in the legislature, 
that the company have maintained in India a 
better government than that of any con- 
tinental power in Europe. The language of 
Henry Thoby Prinsep, Esq., one of the ablest 
of the present directors, is just We have 
kept the country, and governed it for a hnn- 
dred years, with honour to England, and 
benefit to India.’* Such facts ought not, and 
must not, be lost sight of in any new arrange- 
ments, nor in the estimate which the country 
forms of the character and history of the East 
India Company. The improvements de- 
manded for India by this country have in some 
instances been anticipated by the directors 
or the local government of India, and in 
other cases responded to by a prompt adop- 
tion of what general opinion declared necessary. 
In some instances the company have yielded 
to the public voice what, if better instructed 
on Indian affairs, the people of England would 
not have desired. Difficulties in India, aris- 
ing from concessions upon which the will of 
England was strongly set, but which, in thera- 
selves, were unwise or inopportune, and in 
some cases unjust, have undoubtedly arisen. 
Within the last few years great strides in the 
direction of improvement have been made. 
The settlement of the Punjaub has assumed 
a most satisfactory issue. Scinde presents 
an aspect of good government, pleasing as 
it is instructive. As shown on a former 
page, the native tribes along the whole line 
of the Affghan and Beloocliee frontiers of the 
Punjaub and Scinde have been tamed down 
by the justice, wisdom, firmness, and adminis- 
trative aptitude, happily blended in the policy 
and mental qualities of the men to whom the 
directors wisely committed the task. In the 
hill countries of Central India, along the 
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ranges of ghauts, and in those wild jungles or 
desert districts on the frontiers of independent 
states, lawless hordes have been trained to in- 
dustry, and hands which hadbeen expert only in 
wielding the weapons of hostility, have already 
become skilful in the use of the implements of 
peace. It would be no exaggeration, and 
scarcely a figure of speech, to say that the spear 
has been turned into the pruning -hook, and the 
sword converted to the ploughshare. That 
such results have not been everywhere accom- 
plished is not more true than that everywhere 
some progress is made towards their realiza- 
tion. The great mutiny has not at all ob- 
structed this process over a large area of 
country, and it will ultimately even open 
up facilities for the speedier achievement of 
civilization, by the new instrumentalities 
which it will certainly call into life, and 
the more vivid impression of the prestige 
of British power which victory will create. 
“ The general result of all these improvements 
in administration, combined with the security 
which our rule has for the first time given to 
property against the ravages of war and fiscal 
rapacity, has been a great and rapid growth of 
general prosperity.”^ Whatever be the issue 
of the discussion now penetrating the country, 
it is certain, that in any scheme for the future, 

an intermediate, non-political, and perfectly 
independent body, in concurrence with her 
majesty’s government, is an indispensable 
necessity, without which there can be no 
absolute security for good government.” f 

No circumstance in the history of the com- 
pany has perhaps given so much offence^ to 
the English people as the alleged disposition 
to discourage native Christians, and debar 
them from office. During the recent parlia- 
mentary and public discussions on this sub- 
ject papers were moved for in the commons 
in reference to a Hindoo convert to Chris- 
tianity in a native regiment at Meerut, an 
event which occurred a considerable number 
of years ago. The correspondence discloses 
the spirit of the government at that time, 
and which has too much characterised it 
since. A Major Boye, who commanded the 
battalion in which the occurrence of the con- 
1 version took place, made a formal complaint 
that the clergyman baptised the convert 
without Ms (the major’s) consent! The man 
was removed from the regiment order ^ of 

the governor in council^ the event having 
filled the council with “consternation.” The 
whole tone of the correspondence, with many 
other incidents, show that no eff'orts were 

* Memorandum of the Improvements in the Jdminis^ 
tration of Jndia^ 

t Address of the Court of directors to Lord LaL 
menioru 
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made to acCHstom the soldiery to the idea 
that they had a right to become what they 
pleased as to religious profession, without fear 
of molestation or disfavour ; there Tvas no 
eEort made to lead the men to regard it as a 
that they ought jealously to claim. 

Another of the most fertile causes of dis- 
satisfaction with the company in England has 
been the prohibition of Europeans from hold- | 
ing land on any account whatever. It is not ; 
here necessary to review this fact as a feature : 
of policy* The company was undoubtedly j 
jealous of the energy, enterprise, and inde- 
pendence which English settlers would display, 
and the intrusion into the government of 
India which a considerable British population, 
having a permanent interest in the country, 
would he sure to make. At the same time it ; 
was the belief of *Hhe old Indians,” that the 
settlement of foreigners would arouse the 
prejudices and nationality of the natives, and 
provoke insurrection. It is passing strange 
that if the natives have learned submission 
to Europeans as conquerors, bowing to their 
authority, and surrendering revenues from 
the land, that the people would he less 
willing to offer homage when the European 
element in the country was strengthened. 
The company discouraged the colonizsation of 
India, from the belief that it was impractic- 
able, the characteristics of the climate being 
unfavourable* A few elevated situations would 
furnish opportunities for English culture, but, 
except as planters of indigo, sugar, and rice, 
by the sole instrumentality of native labour, 
the settlement of Europeans as agriculturists 
is generally impossible. Even in the hill dis- 
tricts ^'the hill fever,” and other diseases, 
would sweep away Europeans who ventured 
to locate themselves. 

This chapter cannot be more appropriately 
closed than by a list of the governors-general 
of India, and of the presidents of the Board 
of Gontrol, brought down to the present time. 
These lists will he useful for reference in other 
portions of the History. The following are 
the names of those who have held office as 
go vernors -general and administrators of India, 
with the dates of their appointment: those 
prior to the act of 1773 having been styled 
administrators ; ” those between 1773 and 
the act of 1833, “ governors-general of Fort 
William those from 1833 to the present 
time, go vernors ‘•genai'al of India in council.’* 

Aieia!il<ir Dawson, Januaiy 27, 1748, 

William Fytclie, January 8, 1752. 

Roger Drake, August 8, 1752. 

Colonel Robert Clive, March 25, 1758, 

Henry Vansittart, November 28, 1759. 

John spencer, November 26, 1764. 

Lord Clive (second time), Jv'e 1, 1764. 


Harry Verelst, January 26, 3767. 

John Cartier, December 16, 1769. 

Warren Hastings, April 25, 1771. 

John Maepherson (provisionally), February 1, 1785. 

Lord Macartney, July, 17S5 (declined oJdice). 

Lord Cornwallis, February 24, 1786, 

Major-general W. Meadows, April 28, 1790. 

Sir John Shore (Lord Teignmouth), September 19, 1 792, 
Sir Alured Clarke (provisionally), September 20, 1797. 
Lord Mornington (Mai'i^uis of ’WellesleY), October 4, 
1797. 

Marquis Cornwallis (second time), January 9, 1805. 
Died October 6. 

Sir George H. Baiiow (appointment revoked by his ma- 
jesty), February 39, 1806. 

Lord Minto, July 9, 1806. 

Earl of Moira (Marquis of Hastings), November 3.8, 

: ' 1812 . 

George Canning, March 27, 1822 (declined o£B.ce), 
William, Lord Amherst, October 28, 1822. 

W. B. Bay ley (provisionally), March 28, 1828. 

Lord William Bentinck, March 18, 1828. 

William, Lord Hey tesbury (appointment revoked by his 
majesty), Januaiy 28, 1835. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe (provisionally), March 20, 1885. 
George, Lord Auckland, August 12, 1886. 

Edward, ILord Ellenborough (revoked by court of direc- 
tors, May 1, 1844), October 20, 1841. 

W. W. Bird (|>rovisionaIly), 1844. 

Sir Henry Hardmge (Viscount Hardinge), May 6, 1844. 
James Andrew, Marquis of Dalhonsie, August 4, 1847. 
Charles John, Viscount Canning, July, 1855. 

The following are the names of those who 
have held the office of president of the board 
of commissioners for the affairs of India since 
its constitution in 1784 : — 

Thomas, Lord Sydney, September 3, 1784. 

Right Hon. W, Wyndham Grenville, March 12, 1790. 
Right Hon. Henry Bandas, June 28, 1793. 

George, Viscount Lewisham, May 19, 1801. 

Robert, Viscount Castlereagh, July 12, 1802. 

Gilbert, Lord Minto, February 12, 1806. 

Right lion. Thomas Grenville, July 16, 1806. 

Right Hon. George Tierney, October 3, 1806, 

Right Hon. Robert Duudas, April 6, 1807. 

Dudley, Earl of Hiirrowby, July 16, 1807. 

Right Hon. Robert Dnndas (second time), November 13, 
1809. 

Robert, Earl of Buckinghamshire, April 7, 1812. 

Right Hon. George Canuing, June 20, 1816. 

Right Hon. Charles Bathurst, July 16, 1821. 

Right Hon. C. Watkin Williams Wynn, July 8, 1822. 
Robert Dnndas, Viscount Melville, February 7, 1828. 
Edward, Lord Ellenborough, April 24, 1828. 

Right Hon. Charles Grant, December 6, 3830. 

Edward, Lord Ellenborough (second time), December 20, 

1834. 

Right Hon. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Bart., April 29, 

1835. 

Edward, Lord EUenborough (third time), April 9, 1841. 
W, F. Fitzgerald, Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci, October 28, 
1841. 

Frederic J., Earl of Ripon, May 23, 1843. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton (second time), 
July 10, 1846. 

Right Hon. Fox Maule, February 5, 1852. 

Right Hon. J. C. Herries, February 27, 1852. 

Right Hon. Sir Charles W^ood, Bart., December 28, 1852, 
Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, 1855. 

Edward, Lord Ellenborough (fourth time), February, 
1858. 
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THE GOYERNMENT OE THE BRITISH INDIAN EMPIRE (Coniimei). 


RBYENXJE. 

One of tlie most important subjects connected 
with government must of course be revenue; 
it is not only ‘‘the sinews of war,” but the 
sinews of peace. Tbe mode in wMch the 
revenue of a government is obtained is a test 
of its civilization. 

The principles of taxation adopted in India 
are of Hindoo origin, although most writers 
attribute them to the Mohammedan con- 
querors. They systematized, but nearly 
all their schemes were based on the ancient 
customs which they found in existence. 
Various modifications have been introduced ! 
by the British, as circumstances arose to 
require them, and the result is the existing 
systems of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany. 

The taxation of the people of British 
India is computed at about five shillings per 
head, while in the British Isles more than 
ten times that amount is paid. In India 
about seventy per cent, of the entire taxation 
falls upon the agricultural portion of the com- 
munity. 

There are three chief boards of revenue — 
those of Bengal, the north-western provinces, 
and Madras. In Bombay there is a revenue 
commission. The country is divided into 
revenue divisions, which are under the charge 
of officers, whose chief, and sometimes exclu- 
sive, functions, are the collection and regula- 
tion of the revenue. 

The revenue year ends on the 30th of 
April, and therefore the amount received in 
18ST-8 is not yet reported in detail. For 
1856-7 it was as follows ; — ^ 


Land revenue . 

Opium . . . . 

Salt . 

Customs * 

All other sources of revenue, com-' 
prising stamps, post-oiS.ce, sayer, 
abkaree, mint, marine, pilotage, 
judicial electric telegraph receipts, 
subsidies from native states, and 
miscellaneous .......... 


£16,682,908 

4,487,^69 

2,362,308 

2,029^270 


3,605,702 


Total £29,167,457 

When the vast area of territory, and the 
great resources of the country, are considered, 
this sum is beneath what ought to he derived, 
without hardship to the population, if the 
scheme adopted was in harmony with econo- 
mical science. 

A comparative view of the revenue of the 


past fiscal year with that of 1852-3 will throw 
additional light on the subject. 


Source of revenue. 

o 

w § 

t 

Net 

revenue-. 

Cost of 

collecting 

percent. 

Land revenue . . . . . 
Excise and moturpha . 
Opium ......... 

Salt 

£ 

15,158,676 

1,088,254 

4,662,686 

3,189,214 

946,661 

593,982 

115,000 

1,959,041* 

. :£ 

j 13>651,762 

^ 3,358,684 
2,703,762 
816,074 
690,169 
88,448 

1,979,041 
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Customs . ....... 

Stamps, fees, and fines. 
Tobacco ........ 

Post-ofiice, mint, and 
other sources . , , . 

Total 

27,763,314 

23,067,920 
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The three principal sources of finance upon 
which the government draws are land, opium, 
and salt. Land is the greatest of all, and 
shall therefore receive notice first. 

Before giving a general view of the system 
of land revenue, it is necessary to explain 
the meaning of some terms. 

The word zemindar is Persian, and means 

landholder.” It was originally given to the 
Hindoo chiefs, who held hereditary posses- 
sion. The Moguls applied the name to 
officers appointed to collect revenue, and to 
receive for themselves a cei’tain per-centage. 
When land in British India is said to he held 
under the zemindar it is intended to 

be understood that tenants cultivate it under 
a landlord who stands between them and the 
government. The landlord may he a here- 
ditary chief, or a village corporation, or a 
district officer, but he is a middleman between 
the people and the government. 

The ryot system expresses the fact that the 
cultivator is the proprietor ; he is immediately 
the tenant of the government. 

The middlemen of India are found under 
various designations — polygars and moota- 
dars of Madras ; the dessayes and mozwmdars 
of Gujerat; deshmoohs of the Deccan and 
Bombay ; the taloohdars of the Moguls, &c. 

Proprietors and headmen are variously 
zemindars in Bengal and the north- 
western provinces ; hhumyas in Rajpootana ; 
potaih m Malwa, Gujerat, and the Deccan ; 
merrassidars in the Carnatic; DeUaUrs in 

* Of this sum £566,694 are receipts from native states 
towards the support of British troops for their pro- 
tection, 

t Cost of collection charged against general revenues, 
and said to he equal to the gross amount collected ; actual 
net revenue from these would therefore be nil. 
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of ludia mainly depeud upoxi tlieadm g ^ minute of tlie governor- 

tioH of justice and the^ regulation general (Lord Cornwallis), a settlement, in- 
revenue. “The manner in-whicli t folving a fixed payment of revenue for ten 

economic^ coupon of nearty^^^^ 

population IS determined by the ^ In 1793, by proclamation, dated the 22nd 

of the revenue djartment cannot, by decennial settlement w;as de- 

unacquamted with , mi,,o„„hoiit dared to be permanent and irrevocable for 

sf I re ?»,> ..d r.s.d.tio» 

mediate landlord to'^a ^^°In 1799 an act was passed relaxing the 

the government. The rent i P‘ ^ _ strin£rent power of sale given tlieretofore to 

landlord who has no the government over the estates of defaulting 

The rent and taxes are identical, oi ar au tuc ^ 

events the assessment of the one ^^Tn 1802 the permanent revenue system of 

the other, the government to a portion of the 

of the estate in its p!"v Sas presidency, in which, under the axis- 

of the revenue administiation of I ^ ^ . of Munro a system had been established 

iWory «t k.a.d PHf ^v?,l°'SoSr\ kdivid™! c.ltiv.to.., 

rahmal, in Madras was mapped^out into 

pf revenue necemii y ^ English modifications of system, we find— _ _ 

During the first four j ® In 1817 three different systems existing in 


revenue^ revenue since rent, and the duty of internal maiiageme^ 

thento heru^ondensed^ndsu^^^^^ being committed to the , leaseholders collec- 

Arthur Mills, Esq., M.P., in the follow in;, Ig20 the ryotwar sptem was, made 

^°*'ln' 1769 SutiervisorB, being covenanted general through all parts of the Madras pie- 

servants S th7comS were® appointed in sidency not already permanently assessed 

Tach district to report^n the easting re- In 1821 a commission was appointed to 
v<‘nue svstem with a view to, its amend- investigate and report upon alleged abuses in 
Vvnue system, wii . j-eveiine system of the north-west pro - 

“To 1772 by proclamation, dated the 11th vinces, “d in 1822, by^Regulation VII. a 
of May the company asserted their authority system, of which Mr. Holt Mackenzie was the 
under the MocpM’s grant to the dewannee, author, was promulgated, the leading ohjec 
OT civil government, and, by regulations of which was to combine the advantages 

dated the 14th of May, a system of lease for ^ a M account of the laud revenue system, as it ex- 
five years to the highest biciaer x^as m- jgtea ia 1812, wih he toimd in the 
augiirated, , House of Commons of that year. ^ 


augiirated. House of ComWns of that year. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ -i y 

In 1776 instructions w^ere issued hy the | The first of these systems, the zeminctarry, prevailed 
fHrPotnrri Huthoriziu"* the sale of lands in in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Eajahmuudry, ^MasiApatam, 
3 i* It i , 4 - +l 3 A -nari nf zfimin- Guntore, Salem, Chingleput, Cuddalore, and the Pollams. 

default of payment on the par The second, or ryotwar—iu Malabar, Canara, Coim- 
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dars or landholders with whom the govern- 
ment contracts were made. 

* Memoricd of the Honotirctble Mast Iti/dici Coniportiy^ 
t Ibid. 


The second, or ryotwar— in Malabar, Canara, Conn- 
hatore, Madura, and Hindigul. ^ ^ . 

The third, or village system- — in the ceded districts, 
Nellore, Arcot, Palnaud, Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, and 
Tarijore. 
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of tlie ryotwar system witli ttat of village 
leases. ' '■ 

In 1827, by the Bombay code of regtila- 
tions, tbe work of Mr. Monntstuart Elpbin- 
stone, a system was established, which, with 
subsequent modifications, still exists. 

In 183B, by Eegnlation IX. (under Lord 
William Bentinck), the settlement of the 
north-west provinces was further carried out, 
and in 1812 it was completed. In the 
woiddng of this system native functionaries 
were largely employed. In the north-west 
provinces, Madras, and Bombay, the offices 
of collector and magistrate were at this time 
united in the same person. In Bengal they 
were kept distinct. 

In 1811 Scinde (in which territory a plan 
of collecting land revenue under military 
superintendence had been attempted by Sir 
Charles Napier) was annexed to Bombay, and 
partly subjected to the same system with that 
presidency. 

In 1817 a system of thirty years’ leases of 
‘^fields" (the name given to so much land as 
one man and a pair of bullocks could culti- 
vate) was established in part of the Bombay 
presidency— the boundaries of the fields to 
be marked by stones — portions of the terri- 
tory being also annually let for grazing 
grounds. Under this system the dealings 
of the government were (on the ryotwar 
plan) with the individual cultivators. The 
fields were to be sold in default of pay- 
ment. 

In 1819 the Punjaub system of decennial 
contracts with the village communities was 
established, at the suggestion of the Law- 
rences, by Lord Dalhousie. 

A paper, ^'showing Tinder what tenures, 
and subject to wbat land-tax, lands are held 
in the several presidencies of India/' was 
lately returned to parliament. Betnrns,” 
illustrating the surveys and assessinents in 
the north-west provinces, Bombay, and Ma- 
dras, have also been laid before the legisla- 
ture, and disclose the following condition of 
revenue affairs. 

Land Eevenue System in Bbngad. — 
The land is held hy zemindars, who pay an | 
annual fixed sum in perpetuity, the estates! 
being liable to be sold on default of payment. 
The land-tax is supposed to be half the 
rental. Between the landlords or zemindars, 
and the cultivators, there are nearly always 
middlemen, and sometimes several renters be- 
tween them. This system was instituted by 
the Marquis Cornwallis, in 1793, with the 
object of creating a native landed aristocracy : 
the project was unfortunately approved of in 
England, so as to blind men to the necessary 


results of such a scheme. It has issued most 
mischievously, both for the government and 
the people. It is known hy the designation 
of “ the permanent settlement.” The repre- 
sentations made of this scheme hy persona 
competent to judge of its operations give a 
picture of oppression and injustice truly ter- 
rible, In order to carry out his plan of 
creating a native aristocracy, it was necessary 
for Lord Cornwallis to sweep away the rights 
of the ryots. Multitudes, who from time im- 
memorial had an inhentance in the* land, 
were suddenly dispossessed in favour of Lord 
Cornwallis’s zemindars. These soon made 
their newly -acquired privileges felt by the 
victims whom the conceit and ignorance of 
the governor-general had placed in their 
power. The ryots were subjected to a series 
of grinding exactions so utterly merciless, 
that it is extraordinary how the stereotyped 
phrases of “the mild and gentle Hindoo” 
could have ever obtained amongst Europeans, 
who witnessed the cruel despotism of these 
avaricious and remorseless tyrants. Tim cul- 
tivators of Bengal are ground down into 
misery by a horde of merciless native rack- 
renters, unrighteously created, partly as a 
better medium of revenue, partly from a weak, 
vain, and criminal sympathy with aristocratic 
institutions. - They (the zemindars) take 
from thepi (the ryots or cultivators) all they 
can get ; in short, they exact whatever they 
please. The ryots have no defence whatever 
hut that of removal ; they may decline to pay 
what is exacted, and quit the land,”* The 
“permanent settlement” has produced more 
distress and beggary, and a greater change 
in the landed property of Bengal, than has 
happened in tlie same space of time in any 
age or country by the more effect of internal 
regulations. Mr. Piddington, a civilian, in 
his replies to the queries of the hoard of 
revenue, says, in reference to these extortions 
— “ I fear to be discredited when I state, that 
i from twenty to forty per cent, on the actual 
jxiwffiahundi (legal rent) is yearl}? extorted 
from the poor ryot.” It has been the custom 
to launch angry impeachments against the 
company for this state of things, both in par- 
liament and throughout the country ; and 
whenever any disappointed person returned 
from India, the relation of the zemindars and 
ryots was a fruitful theme of discourse in 
opposition to the committee in Leadenhall 
Street 

In a defence of their conduct and policy 
lately put forth by the East India Company, 
the evil of this system has been frankly 
acknowledged, the error of Lord Oornvrallia 

* MiE;, fifth Report of the Finance Commiitee^ in 
Bengal, 
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described as sncb, and the company urges 
that it bad no more power to change the 
relation of the zemindar or landlord of Bengal 
■with tlie ryot, than the English government 
has had the power of altering the relation of 
the owners and occupiers of the soil in those 
provinces of Ireland where such has been 
least satisfactory. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that a long period has elapsed since the 
government of Cornwallis without adequate 
endeayonrs to apply a corrective in Bengal. 
The company takes credit to itself for- not 
having imitated the Cornwallis system in 
other portions of India, and for having, by 
its recent surveys and magisterial regulations, 
done much to prevent litigation, always in 
India unfavourable to the poor man, and for 
detining his rights. The tenacity, however, ' 
of old impressions which characterises the 
Hindoos, has kept alive the idea of a right 
still existing in the actual cultivator to hold 
his land at a rent fixed by custom, not by 
arbitrary will; and this traditionary feeling, 
from which the landlords themselves are not 
exempt, must form the basis of anything that 
can be hereafter done to improve the tenure 
of the Bengal ryot.* 

System of Land Revenue in the North- 
western Provinces. — The mode of assess- 
ing land in these provinces is much supe- 
rior to that pursued in Bengal. The plan 
adopted by Lord Cornwallis was happily 
avoided in “ the settlement • • of the ' ter- 
ritory within the limits of the lieutenant- 
governorship, w’hen the wars conducted under 
the government of the Marquis Wellesley led 
to the acquirement of these districts. At 
first the arrangements for land taxes were 
provisional, and this state of things was allowed 
to continue many years, the company wishing 
to gain experience, and being warned against 
precipitancy by the working of the -‘perma- 
nent settlement” in Bengal. After thirty 
years, during which the company's officers 
made themselves acquainted with the capa- 
bilities of the country, the settlement of the 
provinces began, and was completed in 1844. 
The ancient tenure of those districts was that 
of “ village communities.’’ The descendants 
of those who originally conquered or reclaimed 
the land held it as a community. There 
were inhabitants of ‘‘the village (or district 
of territory so called), renting plots from those 
who descended from the ancient possessors; 
such tenants were generally removable, but 
sometimes fixity of tenure had been in par- 
ticular cases granted. The East India Oom- 
})any determined upon recognising the rights 

* Memorandum of the ImfrovemenU m the Adminis- 
iraiion of India. 
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of the village communes. In order to ensure 
certainty as to the proper boundaries of pro- 
perties, and the most equitable assessment, a 
detailed survey was made of an area of 
seventy -two thousand square miles, inhabited 
by a population of nearly twenty -four millions 
of persons. Settlements were made for twenty 
and some for thirty years ; some of those 
made in the earlier years of the adjustment 
are now nearly run out, and the occupancy 
has been satisfactory alike to the government 
and the tenant. A revenue of four millions 
sterling is obtained from the north-west 
government, the collection being easy, and 
the people contented. The following ac- 
count of the survey and assessment of the 
north-western provinces, issued by the India- 
house, will explain the whole process of these 
operations, and enable the student of these 
pages to enter intelligently into the discus- 
sions which are now conducted, not only 
among politicians and political economists, but 
by many who have not qualified themselves 
to pronounce any opinion upon the subject: — 

The objects of the survey were, first, to fix 
on each mehal or estate an assessment “ cal- 
culated so as to leave a fair surplus profit ; ” 
and “for the punctual payment of that sum, 
the land is hdd to be perpetually hypothe- 
cated to the government;” secondly, to 
determine who are the “person or persons 
entitled to receive this surplus profit. The 
right thus determined is declared to he herit- 
able and transferable, and the persons entitled 
to it are considered the proprietors of the 
land, from whom the engagements for the 
annual payment of the sum assessed by 
government on the mehal are taken.” The 
proprietors, when there are more than one, 
being jointly and severally responsibly for the 
sum assessed on each mehal, it also became 
necessary to determine the rule according to 
which they should share the profits, or make 
good the losses on the estate. When the 
proprietors were numerous, as was generally 
the case, engagements were taken only from 
a few of the body {lumbe'i dars) who, for them- 
selves and their co -proprietors, undertook to 
manage the mehal, and pay the sum assessed 
on it 

The first step in the process was to adjust 
the boundaries of each mouzah * or village, 
and to prepare a map showing each field com- 
prised in the mouzah. This being com- 
pleted, the settlement officer proceeded to 
determine the assessment to he fixed on the 
land, by estimating, with as near an approach 
to accuracy as the means at his disposal would 

* Mouzah does not mean a village in tKe English 
sense of the term, hut rather a compactly inhabited agri- 
cultural district. 
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permit, wliat miglit be expected to be tlie net 
produce to tlie proprietor during tlie period 
of settlement; and of this amount about two- 
tbirds was fixed as tbe demand of govern- 
ment. The village was then offered on these 
terms to the proprietors, and if they con- 
sidered them too high, and declined to engage, 
the government either leased the estate to a 
farmer, or collected the rents direct from the 
cultivators ; the excluded proprietors being 
entitled to a per-centage (called malihana) at 
not less than five per cent, on the revenue, 
and also having the right, at the expiration 
of twelve years, of claiming to be re -admitted 
to the management. 

The fiscal operation of fixing the amount 
of revenue to be paid by the village being 
completed, the next process was to ascertain 
and record the rights possessed by all parties, 
whether called proprietors or not. When 
discordant claims were put forward, the ques- 
tion at issue was determined judicially on the 
spot. Provision is also made for maintaining 
the “ record of rights ” in a correct condition, 
by causing registers of all changes in the 
village to be kept by the putwarree, or village 
accountant, copies of which are annually for- 
warded to the collector’s office. 

A portion of the Bengal province itself has 
been lately settled on the principles just stated 
as carried out under the Agra government, 
adjusted to w'hat is called the ryotwar (the 
system of the ryot tenure) already explained. 
The district referred to is Cuttack, to which 
^‘the permanent settlement” of Lord Com i- 
Wallis was not, from some cause, extended. 
The assessment is made on the holding of 
each ryot or tenant, but the collection is com- 
mitted to a delegation of the ryots upon the 
village plan, or as close an approximation to 
it as can be made where the land is held by 
ryot tenure. So well has this scheme operated 
in Cuttack, that it has been applied also to 
the territory lately acquired from the nizam. 
It is now only in course of introduction, hut, 
so far, with the same satisfactory results which 
have been realized in Cuttack. The plan has 
been much discussed in the India rhouse, and 
the directors have already recommended the 
Madras government, under which the ryot- 
war is prevalent, to take into consideration 
its eventual adoption in that presidency. 

Land Revenue System in the Non-iiegu- 
LATiON Peovinces.— The settlement of the 
various non -regulation provinces has proceeded 
upon plans satisfactory to the people, and which 
bear an affinity in their general principles to 

* By net produce is meant the surplus which the es- 
tate may yield after deducting the expenses of cultivation, 
including the profits of stock and wages of labour. 


those described as adopted in the government 
of the north-west. The last experiment of 
the kind has been tbe only failure, where, 
doubtless it would have also succeeded if 
time for its working had been obtained. This 
experiment was made in Oude, and was 
among the circumstances which contributed 
to the revolt. The editor of a metropolitan 
journal thus writes : — Throughout a great 
portion of Oude w^e found superior holders— 
some say proprietors, some say merely here- 
ditary farmers, but at any rate, hereditary 
middlemen — holding large tracts between 
government and the cultivating communities, 
and responsible for the revenue. In Bengal 
they were generally recognised as proprietors, 
and the rights of the sub -holders were re - 
duced to nil In the north-west provinces 
they were generally set aside, but even to the 
present day there has been no more fertile 
source of argument and litigation than the 
rights of the most prominent of these talook- 
dar&^ as we call them. Some have obtained 
decrees against government in the civil courts, 
and many receive a per-centage in compro- 
mise of their rights, or alleged rights. Now, 
in Oude this talookdaree system was par- 
ticularly strong. Almost the whole country 
was parcelled out amongst great talookdars 
or zemindars, and, though under a Moham- 
medan government, these men were almost 
univerBally Hindoos— >in fact, native chiefs ; 
certainly more than mere farmers — and they 
had obtained great prescription, exercised 
great power and autbority, and were, in fact, 
the feudatories (and very often the rebellious 
feudatories) of the government. They had 
their own forts, and troops, and guns. Under 
this system, the village proprietary rights, no 
doubt, became much more undefined, 'weak, 
and uncertain, than where the villagers hold 
direct of government; and, disused and pre- 
carious, those rights were sometimes little 
remembered or valued. Here, then, when we 
took possession, was a very puzzling question. 
With whom was the settlement to be made t 
The talookdars were strong and in possession 
the communities dormant, broken, ill -defined. 
It must take some time to suppress the one, 
and resuscitate the other. But revenue opi- 
nion in the north-west provinces has long run 
very strongly in favonr of village proprietors ; 
still stronger must it be in the Punjaub, 
where there is no doubt about the matter, 
and Oude was principally managed by officers 
from those provinces. The general result of 
the settlement has been to oust the talookdars, 
and make direct village settlements. Then 
immediately followed the rebellion. At first 
the talookdars behaved well to us personally. 
They are men of honour in their way ; with 
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the l)\itcliery of the rabble they have no sym- 
pathy ; to protect all who seek their protection 
IS with them a point of honour. By none have 
so many European lives been saved as by these 
men. ’Biit our government was altogether 
upset ; no time had yet elapsed sufficient to 
destroy the strength of the talookdars, or to 
enable the village proprietors to acqxiire 
strength in, or probably even any sufficient 
appreciation of their rights; the talookdars 
almost universally resumed what they con- 
sidered to be their own again, and seem to 
have met with popular support. Thus they 
became committed against government, md 
being committed, our severities at Allahabad 
and at Cawnpore led them to fear the worst. ^ I 
The Piinjaub affords the company gratula- 
tion and triumph in the adjustment of its land 
revenue. When, in 184:9, the Sikh territory 
was acquired, the -settlement” of it was 
committed to officers who had gained expe- 
rience under tlie lieutenant-governorship of 
Agra. In many respects the government of 
the Punjarih has been more successMly ad- 
ministered than that of Agra,-— the depart- 
ments of education and public works will 
exemplify this,— and in revenue a claim to 
superiority is also well founded. The settle- 
ment made more rapid, and, so^ far at least, 
more satisfactory progress, than in the north- 
%vest. This, however, would naturally arise 
from the tentative character of the proceed- 
ings in the one case, and the assured and 
bold procedure of experience in a well-proved 
system in the other. The lettings in the 
Punjauh are on terms more favourable to the 
cultivators by twenty -five per cent. The 
result is universal contentment on tlm part of 
the people, and an easily collected and flourish - 
ing revenue for the government. ■j* The Pun- 
jaub system is in fact the village and ryot 
systems combined, as in Cuttack. There is, 
however, diversity. The zemindar system — 
with some qualification in favony of the 
tenants, and the ryots, with but little inter- 
mixture of the village system— exists iu the 
hills and in some places in the doahs. As 
far as circumstances and actual proprietary 
rights allow, the Agra system is introduced 
in all the non -regulation provinces. 

The Lake Revenue System in Bombay.— 
In all southern India the ryot tenure is pre- 
dominant, although in many directions other 
tenures were found in existence by the British 
when conquest placed the territory under their 

* The Sunday Times, a paper which coutains intelli- 
gence on the subject of Indian government and policy, 
showing an extensive acquaintance with the subject. 

t Ueyorts of the Commissioners of the Tunfmh ; Par- 
liamentary Blue Books. 
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control. The Bombay ryot holds his land at 
a fixed rate, and as long as he pays it he can- 
not be dispossessed, but be is at liberty to 
give up the whole, or a part, whenever he 
may be so disposed. Until lately the assess- 
ments were too heavy, but the company made 
a considerable sacrifice of revenue to reduce 
the rate, and the improvement wffiich has fol- 
lowed, both in the personal comfort of the ryot, 
and the state of the land which he cultivates, 
is very observable. Here, as in the north- 
west, the survey has been productive of tlie 
greatest benefit. The details of the process 
by wdiich a better state of things is being 
produced in the tenures of land in Bombay 
cannot be so briefly, and at tbe same time 
completely, detailed, as in the following ex- 
tract from a paper, issued by the court of 
directors, on the survey and assessment of 
the Bombay territory 

The first step in the process is to deter- 
mine the boundaries of tbe village. Tbe 
area is then measured aud mapped off into 
survey -fields. If the land is unoccupied, 
no division of a field is afterwards permitted. 
V’hen a survey -field actually occupied is 
owned by sever^ proprietors or sbarers, no 
joint responsibility is admitted, but the sharers 
of e^ch are separately shown in thp map, and 
the separate proprietorship continues until 
one of the sliarers dies without heirs, or 
otherwise vacates his share ; on which event 
the vacated share must be taken up by tbe 
remaining sbarers, or, on tbeir refusal, tbe 
whole field must be relinquished. The object 
of these rules is to consolidate the spall hold- 
ings, and set limits to the minute subdivision 
of landed property naturally arising from tbe 
Hindoo law of inheritance. But it is be- 
lieved that, in practice, no difficulty bas in 
such cases been found in inducing the remain- 
ing sbarers to undertake tbe responsibility. 

The fields of the village being thus mea- 
sured and mapped, the next process is that 
of classification, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relative value of the fields into 
which the land is divided. After a minute 
examination of the physical characters of the 
soil, its depth, composition, <&c., the following 
considerations are taken into account as re- 
gards the fields of the same village — viz., 
‘Hheir natural productive capabilities; their 
position with respect to the village, as aflord- 
ing facilities or otherxyise for agricultural 
operations ; and, in the case of garden or rice* 
lands, tlie supply of w^ater for irrigation.” 

The measurement of the fields having been 
completed, and their classification determined, 
the amount of the assessment is next to be 
fixed. This operation is not performed ]>y 
, inquiring into the actual produce of the fields, 
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but ratlier by an exammation into tlie pre- 
vious fiscal liistory of Bucb groups of villages 
as are distinguisbed by similar physical c£a- 
racteristics. The statements of former col- 
lections, remissions, and balances, are collated 
with the existing rates of assessment. The 
climate, position with respect to markets, agri- 
cultural skill, and the actual condition of the 
cultivators, are taken into account ; and from 
a consideration of these combined circum- 
stances, rates are determined for each class of 
land; the object being to keep these rates 
within the limits of the natural rent. The 
rates being thus fixed, have only to be applied 
to the surveyed fields. The assessment is 
not liable to increase for thirty yeai^s. No 
extra levy is made in consequence of im- 
provement raising the value of the tenure. 

Scinde is a non -regulation province in con- 
nection with the government of Bombay, but 
the mode of assessment there has been peculiar. 
Until lately it was collected throughout the 
province in grain, by division of the crop. 
The proceeds in the hands of government 
were afterwards sold by reserve auction at 
what sometimes amounted to famine prices. 
Gash assessments are now rapidly superseding 
such an objectionable levy. Before long Scinde 
will share with the presidency to which it is 
attached the advantage of a more equitably 
measured and distributed rate of taxation. 

Land Revenue in Madeas.-— In Madras' 
the three systems already noticed are all 
found, and a fourth which is peculiar to the 
presidency, and called oolungoo. This last 
exists only in Tanjore and Tinnevelly. It 
is peculiar in two respects : the rent is 
dependant upon the price of grain, and a 
special arrangement, as to profit and loss, 
exists between the government and the 
renter. The proportionate grain assess- 
ment needs no explanation. The arrange- 
ment as to profit and loss provides that if 
current prices in any year rise more than ten 
per cent., the government should have all the 
profit thus accruing ; whereas, if prices fall 
more than five per cent., the government sus- 
tains all that loss. 

The zemindar, system in Madras has a sort 
of ofishoot called mootalidarry ^ from “ Moo- 
tah,” a name given to a subdivision in the 
Northern Oircars, where the custom prevails 
which receives its name. 

The name of zemindarry is applied to all 
ancestral estates, while mootahdarry is given 
to the settlements of 1802 . 

Ryotwar is, however, the predominating 
scheme for land arrangements. The general 
settlements of the presidency have resulted 
from the labours of Colonel Reade, and Sir 
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Thomas Mnnro, whose arrangements received 
the most marked approval of the company. 
The assessments were, however, excessive, 
and the ryots of Southern India were dis- 
contented and distressed until the late altera- 
tions for the melioration of their condition. 
The ‘‘ annual settlement ” operates, not as an 
annual lease, but as a recurring adjustment of 
the proportion of revenue to he levied. 

In a work published a few years ago* by 
a gentleman well acquainted with both tlie 
Bombay and Madras systems, the ryotwar 
of the whole Deccan was discussed, and 
afforded a fair exhibition of the state of 
things both at Bombay and Madras. The 
condition of this class of tenants is thus set 
forth : — “ The old plan was, we believe, sub- 
stantially this : — the government demand was 
pitched so high, that even in the most favour- 
able seasons a large portion of it always re- 
mained unrealized. The cultivator, with an 
assessment hanging over him which he never 
could hope to pay, was of course entirely in 
the hands of the revenue officers. These lat- 
ter, at the proper season, surveyed his crops, 
and, from the judgment they formed of them, 
assessed him for the year. Even this assess- 
ment was usually higher than it was found 
possible to collect, so that large remissions 
had frequently to he made, and considerable 
balances were left unrecovered. The faults 
of such a system as this scarcely need to be 
pointed out. The constant meddling on the 
part of government officials — the large num- 
ber of these which the system rendered it 
necessary to employ — the slavish dependance 
in which the ryot was retained — the corrup- 
tion and petty tyranny on the one hand, and 
the absence of manly and independent feeling, 
and, therefore, of energetic and enterprising 
industry on the other, ^ — were all necessary re- 
sults of such arrangements. But, in addition 
to these, the revenue actually taken appears 
to have been on an average (although tlie 
rates in themselves were so small that an 
English farmer would laugh to hear them 
announced) decidedly greater than native 
tenants, with such knowledge, skill, mate- 
rials, means, and industrial habits as they 
possessed, were able to pay without slowly 
diminishing their means for future cultiva- 
tion.” The new system by which that just 
described is being displaced is thus described 
by Mr. Green : — 

The principal operations in the Deccan sur- 
vey and assessment appear to be the following : 

I. The surface survey; to determine, and 
mark permanently, the boundaries of each 
viDage and of each field. 

* The Deccan Dyots and their Land Tenure, By 
H. Green, Professor of Literature at Poonah College. 
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II. A survey aud estimate of tlie quality ' 
of the soil in each field ; and the assignment 
of a technical value to it per acre in an arti- 
ficial scale of relative values ranging from an 
anna and a half to sixteen annas. 

HI. The division of the districts into 
groups of villages, such that those of each 
group may be supposed to possess nearly 
equal advantages of climate, markets, and con- 
venience of carriage. 

IV. The imposition on each group of vil- 
lages of a total assessment, snch as, from 
the past history of the group, it may fairly 
he expected to pay, and yet leave a con- 
siderable margin for the increase of the 
peasant’s stock, and the consequent exten- 
sion of cultivation. 

V. A merely arithmetical operation^ — to 
wit, the assignment to each field of its share 
of the assessment in proportion to its size 
and its place in the scale of relative values. 

At a time when the grossest misrepresen- 
tations of the land tenure of India, and of the 
exactions of the East India Company are 
being made for political and party pnrposes, 
and for the still more censurable objects of 
private resentment, by persons who have re- 
turned from India disappointed in various 
ways, it is important to draw attention to the 
following statement of the easy terms in 
which land is held in Southern India, and the 
disinterested and generous treatment the ryots 
receive from the company under the new 
system : — The four Poonah talooks, with 
all the advantage of the largest market for 
agricultural produce in the Deccan, pay an 
average rent, it will be seen, of only seven 
annas and seven pies, or something less 
than a shilling an acre I In the Indapore 
talook the average is Sd. an acre ! In 
Dharwar the land of the best class, the famous 
black soil of India, that on which cotton 
is grown, pays on an average but 14 annas 
(Is. the rate for the most eligible por- 

tion of this again being but 1 rupee, 7 annas, 
and 9 pies, or something less than three 
shillings ! What would an English, or even 
an Irish, farmer say to such rates as Sd, an 
acre for a whole district, or three shillings 
per acre for the best land to be had? The 
bold reduction of their demands to such rates 
as these reflects certainly the highest credit 
on the liberality of the government ; and one 
cannot but rejoice to see such a policy re- 
warded by an extension of agricultural indus- 
try, and the gradual restoration of the gross 
revenue to its former amount. But what 
volumes does the necessity for such rates 
tell of the wretched industrial character of 
the people, and their extreme unproductive- 
ness 1 ” 


It is probable that the cultivators of the 
Deccan, however liberally dealt with as to 
taxation and rent (which are syiionymons 
with them), wdll pay very little revemie, 
and remain miserably poor so long as mere 
coarse agricultural products are alone the 
result of their labour. The soil, the climate, 
the liberal terms on which land is held, the 
almost nominal amoimt of taxation, all favour 
a more enlightened, enlarged, and enter- 
prising use of the land than appears at pre- 
sent likely. I f the ryot of the Deccan had 
land for nothing, he would be ordinarily 
wretchedly poor, and in adverse seasons des- 
titute. For the sake of the improvement of 
the people, the attainment of a larger reve- 
nue. and the promotion of civirization, 
means must be tried under the auspices of 
government for promoting a superior cultiva- 
tion, the application of capital to husbandry, 
and a spirit of bolder enterprise in matters 
connected with the tenure of land. 

So far as the revenue derived from the 
soil in India is concerned, the great majority 
of the people may be described as almost uii- 
taxed. The original right of the state to the 
land is recognised in India by the natives, 
and was i'eserved by the British when they 
obtained the sovereignty of the country. 
Wherever the land is let at its fair value,— and 
we have shown that in many places it is let 
beneath its fair value, — the people pay no taxes 
except such as is derived from salt, opium, 
the post-office, and a few minor sources. The 
rent they pay to the landlord — the govern- 
ment — is used for the general protection of 
the country, the administration of justice, 
and public works. They are, so far as the 
amount of the rent goes, spared from taxes j 
and when it is remembered that nearly two - 
thirds of the whole revenue consists in the 
rent of land, the people of India are, as a 
whole, the most lightly taxed in the wwld. 
The oppressed state of the Bengal cultiva- 
tors, as has been shown, is the wmrk of native 
zemindars, not of the government ; but it is 
sad to reflect that the arrangement which has 
consigned them to such terrible exaction and 
injustice was the w’ork of a British governor- 
general. It cannot be doubted that even in 
that case Lord Cornwallis intended that the 
rights of the cultivators should be secured, 
but they were too poor and too feeble to main- 
tain these rights before unprincipled native 
judges, in the face of the powerful zemindars ; 
and, as the board of directors admit, little by 
little, suh dlentio, their rights as a class have 
passed away. For this some remedy must be 
provided, both for the credit of the govern- 
ment and the condition of the people of 
Bengal. 
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^ Revenue from Salt,— TMs may be con- 
sidered the only tax which the ryot of 
India really feels. So far as the presidency 
of Madras is concerned the reveime from salt 
is obtained by means of a monopoly. The 
following paper, published by the revenue 
department of the East India Company, will 
show at a glance the present condition of the 
salt duties throughout India : — 

Loioer Provinces of Bengal. — Rate of duty 
2^ rupees per inaund of 82|- lbs. avoirdu- 
pois; government salt sold to the people at 
cost price added to the duty; importation un- 
restricted, and facilities given to persons 
willing to manufacture salt under excise re- 
gulations. 

North-western Provinces.---^ Manufacture 
(from saliferous earths) prohibited. Dut}^ on 
passing the frontier line, 2 rupees per maund, 
and 8 annas additional on crossing the Alla- 
habad special line of choheys. 

Pnnjavh. — Salt-mines worked by the go- 
vernment, and the salt sold at the mines at 
2 rupees per maund. 

Fort St. George. — The manufacture of salt 
a government monopoly, the price charged 
to purchasers being a rupee per maund. 
Importation permitted, on payment of a 
duty of 14 annas (seven -eighths of a rupee) 
per maund, supposed to be equivalent to 
the profit obtained on the monopoly of salt. 

Bombay. — No manufacture on the part 
of government. An excise duty of 12 annas 
per maund levied on home-made salt, and 
a customs duty of equal amount on im- 
ported salt. 

In some instances this tax has been levied 
instead of others which were more likely to 
be burthensome, and the amount of remission 
on the whole in consequence of the salt duties 
has, according to the statements of the go- 
vernment, been greater than the tax thus 
imposed. 

Although the salt tax was in some cases 
levied by the company where it did not 
previously exist, yet generally the imposition I 
was one handed down from previous govern- 
ments. Salt was an ancient source of revenue 
with most Asiatic sovereigns. At present it 
is calculated that the government is receiving 
a revenue from the tax in this commodity 
amounting to about two and a half millions 
sterling. 

The Opium Revenue. — This is derived in 
two forms : first, by a monopoly in the culti- 
vation and sale by the government of Bengal, 
and by opium farms in the Straits’ settlements; 
secondly, by an export duty levied in Bombay 
on the article grown in the native states of 


Malw^a, and shipped from the former place. 
It is grown in Bengal and in the settlements 
of the Straits entirely on government account, 
and sold by the company’s officers to mer- 
chants, British or native. Merchants from 
Bombay purchase it in the native states in 
Malwa, and the government of that presi- 
dency exacts a transit duty. The effect of 
this monopoly on the one hand, and heavy 
transit duty on the other, is greatly to raise 
the price of the commodity, so that it has 
been sometimes sold for its weight in silver. 
The revenue at present being raised from this 
source is between four and five millions 
sterling. 

Objections have been strongly urged, both 
on ethical and economical grounds, against 
this source of revenue. The defence of the 
company is, that if the government did not 
take the cultivation under its own control, and 
tax highly its transit from the native states 
into their territories, the poppy would be ex- 
tensively grown on private account, and the 
drug become so cheap, as to be made an 
article of commerce by tlie people of India, 
to tbeir injury morally and physically. As 
to selling it to the Chinese, who purchase 
nearly all that is produced, it is urged, that 
it is as impossible in commerce to take into 
account the uses made of articles for which 
there is an export market, as it wouhl be, in 
the case of imported commodities, to institute 
an inquirer as to how they were produced. 
Such a principle was never established in 
morals, and would be impracticable if applied 
to trade. Considered in a fiscal point of 
view, the company regards it as an advan- 
tageous and equitable source of revenue, in- 
asmuch as foreigners voluntarily pay the tax. 

Some of these arguments, if good in the 
case of the opium monopoly, would also have 
been valid in the instance of the tobacco 
monopoly, which, nevertheless, was abolished 
without an equivalent in 1852, although 
yielding a revenue of £60,000 a year in 
Malabar. Tobacco seems to be a source of 
revenue as just as opium, and the company 
might fairly impose the duty. 

Revenue from Ourtoms. — The income of 
the government from this source is derived 
in two ways — inland dues and external com- 
merce. The system of transit duties has 
for some years been gradually waning, except 
so far as the opium from Malwa is concerned. 
That source of revenue is likely to increase 
so long as the Chinese continue to import, 
and there is a possibility of much larger 
imports there. The company has removed 
restrictions from trade, abolished local taxes 
of all kinds, and infiiienced the native states 
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to imitate tMs example to some extent. All nn 
tliose states promise greater conformity to aii 
Britisli example in this matter, but the pro- air 
mises of some are insincere. In the Punjanb otl 
there are town dues, which are voluntaniy in 
submitted to by the people for local puiy oses, tli 
and great advantages have followed tins ns 
voluntary corporate taxation. In some other 
places imposts have been laid for the ^^cdu- 
sive purpose of local improvement. ^ ine >i 
orovermnent encourages the disposition to be 
self-taxation for civic and local improve- w 
ment in every possible way. The duties n 
on external commerce have also been un- 
dergoing a process of gradual^ reduction. » 
The import duties levied on British goods 
is five per cent. ac2 valorem, ^The total si 
abolition of import duties on British goods b 
has been urged on the government; it would 1 
be a boon to commerce, and not seriously o 
affect the revenue. There is an export t 

tax of three per cent, on the manufactures 

of India. In a despatch^ the home e 

government of 184:6 this was represented as i 
an impost, to be abolished as soon as the i 
general state of the revenue would allow. ^ It 
ought at once to he abrogated ; it is impolitic, 
as well as opposed to political econonay. It 
has also been in contemplation to abolish the 
import duty on British goods — at least, so it 
is alleged by the friends of the Honourable 
East India Company. 

Post-office Eevenue. — The object of the 
tax is rather for public convenience than for 
revenue. The rates should he reduced, and 
the arrangements much improved, but in both 
respects the grand difi&culties are the pecii- 
iiarities of the country and the people who 
inhabit it. A comparatively low rate of uni- 
form postage has been adopted with so^ much 
success, as to encourage bolder experiments 
in the same direction. 

Stamp Duties. — In India stamped paper 
is required in all judicial proceedings, as well 
as for bills of exchange, agreements, receipts, 
and deeds ; also for petitions and papers filed 
in court. About half a million sterling is thus 
realized, and it is probable that a much 
larger revenue will be raised in this manner. 

Abkaree.— -This word signifies a tax on 
waters (‘^strong waters^’ being understood); 
and the revenue so called is derived from 
licenses to sell spirits. This tax is much 
more willingly paid in India than similar 
imposts in Europe. 

SAYBE.—This word signifiies the remainder, 
and. used in revenue vocabulary, refers to 


unclassified taxes. It is levied on drugs of 
all kinds, except opium, which, as we have 
already seen, contributes to the revenue in 
other forms. There is a want of definiteness 
in the way in which this tax is imposed, and 
the range of articles subject to it, which gives 
rise to many complaints. 


The ahkaree and sayer, taken together, 

yield £1,000,000. These taxes are likely ^ to 
be more productive. Peace and security 
would soon double the revenue thus de- 

rived. ^ i 4 . 

The miscellaneous taxes contribute about 

£ 1 , 000 , 000 . / . , 

The total revenue of India, exclusive ot 
subsidies from native states,^ amounted in 
I 1857 to nearly twenty-nine millions sterling. 
There can he no doubt that, as soon as 
order is established after the present revolt 
taxation in India, wisely distribiited, and 
keeping in view the principles of political 
economy, will yield many millions sterling 
more than it at present affords the govern- 
ment. 

Subsidies iTEOM Native States.— For 
, 1857 tlie sum of £510,16(5 is understood^ to 
have been collected from the tributaries. 

; They are thus classed ; — 

' BENGAL. 

Tributes fxom the under -meiitioued 

states : — *' 

> Kotai 7.056 

r Odeypore 

1 Jhalwar 

Boongerpore aa 

^ Jeypo^re! 3 .oOO 

Serohee 

I Various petty states _ 

Kizauis’s goverumeut on account of 
® Maliratta Choute 805 


MADRAS. 

Peishcusb and subsidy : — 
Mysore government . . 
Travancore government 
Cochin government . . 


229,687 

74,666 

18,750 


BOMBAY. 

Subsidy from the Cutch government . 

Kattywar tribute 

Various petty states 


-328,103 


498,904 


This description of tribute is ^ likely ^ to 
increase. The tendency of events is to bring 
the quasi -independent states more and more 
into reliance upon the government for secu- 
rity, and this will of course involve propor- 
tionate increase in tribute. 
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The detailed items of principal expendi- 
ture, oe an aYerage of the four years preced- 
ing the mutiny of 1857 (which has, of course, 
considerably increased them), were stated in 
roundnumhersasfollows:— 

Charges incldeat to the collection of die £. 

revenue, ... 6 , 000,000 

Military and naval charges . . . . . . . 11,000,000 
Civil, judicial, and police , ...... ,* 5,000,000 

Public works . 1,500,000 

Interest on bond debt in India . . . . . $,000,000 
Charges defrayed in England (includ- 'j 
ing interest on home bond debt, 
payments on account of her ma - 1 o 0701 07 
jesty’s troops and establishment),^ 

Charges of the East India-house 
and Board of Control . . . . . 

Allowances and assignments to native ) 


princes under treaties and other! 1,000,000 
engagements 

ividends to proprietors of East India 

stock ................. 627,893 

Total. 80,000,000 


The expenditure, it will be seen, exceeds 
the income. To meet that excess money has 
been raised on bond in England. About 
a fifth part of the existing debt has been in- 
curred in this manner. 

In India money is raised in the following 
way The company advertises that it is 
ready to receive loans at specified rates, and 
on specified conditions. Loan -notes” are 
given in acknowledgment of the moneys 
paid into the treasury. 

The amount of debt in England and India 
is now nearly sixty millions sterling. 

In tbe year ending April 30tb, 1857, tbe 
excess of expenditure over income amounted 
to ^1,981,062. 

The accounts for the presidency of Bengal 
during the last four years have shown a uni- 
form deficit; those for the north-west pro- 
vinces a uniform surplus. 

The returns of the other presidencies as to 
surplus and deficit varied during that time. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE GOVERNMENT OE THE BRITISH INDIAN EMPIRE {Cantimed), 


LAW AND ADMINISTRATION OE JUSTICE. 
The state of the law in India must be re- 
garded in two points of view— as it relates to 
the native population, and in reference to 
English residents. 

It may be laid down as a general prin- 
ciple in the legal government of British 
India, that the laws and general systems of 
jurisprudence which the company found in 
existence upon the acquisition of any pro- 
vince were preserved in force until otherwise 
determined by new regulations by the new 
government. These were sometimes insti- 
tuted by orders in council, and sometimes by 
act of parliament. 

The imperial legislature and the governor - 
general in council both legislate for India at 
present, but no act of the latter must contra- 
vene or supersede the acts of the former. 

The acts passed by tbe governor -general in 
council extend to the British as well as to 
the natives in India, a circumstance which 
has proved a fruitful source of discontent to 
independent English residents, although that 
dissatisfaction was not always founded in jus- 
tice aud reason. The discontent of English 
residents was formerly sometimes occasioned 
by the precipitancy with which acts of the 
governor and council were passed, by w^Mch 
they considered their interests unfavourably 
affected. The directors accordingly ordered 


that before any act was so passed notice 
should appear in the leading journals of tbe 
presidenGies for some time (generally a few 
months) before the measure was passed into a 
law, so as to give opportunity for such classes 
as might deem themselves aggrieved by it to 
state their objections. 

When an act is passed, it is always pub- 
lished in the language of the district to which 
it is intended to apply, and also in English 
and in Ordoo, a dialect of the Hindoostanee 
supposed to be known by the better informed 
natives. 

The acts of the governor-general in council 
may he enforced as soon as published, hut 
copies must be laid before the imperial par- 
liament, by which they may be altered or 
abolished. All acts of the governor -general 
in council are laws, on the assumption that 
the imperial government does not disapprove 
of them. 

ERO VINCE OE THE SUPREME COURTS. 

Law applicable to British-boek Resi- 
BBKTS OE India. — The supreme courts are 
established in the capitals of the three pre- 
sidencies. There is a local jurisdiction 
besides, which the supreme court at Calcutta 
exercises in that city. This local jurisdiction 
is civil and criminal, and,rcfcrs to all persons, 
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Englisli or natives, witliin tlie limits, "but its 
ecclesiastical autliority does not extend to 
Hindoos or Mohammedans, except for grant- 
ing probates of wills. 

The court also exercises autliority over all 
British -born subjects and their descendants, 
born in India, who are resident in Bengal and 
the north-west provinces, with the exception 
of the queen’s troops and their families. 

It also extends to natives of India, who are 
under any contract or special legal obligation 
to any British-born subject, where the cause 
of action exceeds the sum of five hundred 
rupees (£50), and so far as the contract is 
concerned. 

All persons who avail themselves of the 
court’s jurisdiction in any matter are held 
liable to its authority in all other matters 
affected by the particular case in which they ! 
have made it available. 

All persona who, at the time of action 
hrought or cause of action accrued, are or 
have been employed by, or directly or indi- 
rectly in the service of, the East India Com- 
pany, or any British subject, are liable to the 
civil jurisdiction of the court in actions for 
wrongs or trespasses, and also in any civil 
suit by agreement of parties in writing to 
submit to the jurisdiction of the said court; 
and all persons who, at the time of commit- 
ing any crime, misdemeanour, or oppression, 
are or have been employed, or directly or in- 
directly in service as aforesaid, are liable to 
the criminal jurisdiction of the court.” 

The supreme courts at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, have criminal jurisdiction over 
all British subjects for crimes committed at 
any place wfithin the limits of the company’s 
charter— ‘that is, any part of Asia, Africa, or 
America, beyond the Cape of Good Hope to 
the Straits of Magellan, or for crimes com- 
mitted in any of the lands or territories of 
any native prince or state, in the same way 
as if the same had been committed within 
the territories subject to the British govern- 
ment in India.” 

The admiralty jurisdiction of the court 
extends over the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 
and Orissa, and all the adjacent territories 
and islands ; and the criminal authority con- 
nected with this jurisdiction extends to all 
crimes committed on the high seas, in as full 
a manner as that of any other court of ad- 
miralty. 

The law administered is as follows 

First. The common law as it prevailed in 
England in the year 1726, and which has not 
subsequently been altered by statutes espe- 
cially extending to India, or by acts of the 
legislative council of India. 

Secondly. The statute law which prevailed 
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in England in 1726, and which has not sub- 
sequently been altered by statute especially 
extending to India, or by the acts of the 
legislative council of India. 

Thirdly. The statute law expressly ex- 
tending to India, which has been enacted 
since 1726, and has not been since repealed, 
and the statutes %vhich have been extended 
to India by the acts of the legislative council 
of India. 

Fourthly. The civil law as it obtains in the 
ecclesiastical and admiralty courts. 

Fifthly. Regulations made by the governor- 
general in council, previously to the 3 & 4 
William TV., cap. 85, and registered in the 
supreme court, and the acts of the legislative 
council of India made under the S tfe 4 Wil- 
liam IV., cap* 85. 

The exceptions are Hindoos and Moham- 
medans in the following cases 

First. Actions regarding inheritance and 
succession to lands, rents, and goods, and all 
matters of contract and dealing between party 
and party in which both parties are Hindoos. 
Such cases are to he determined by the laws 
and usages of Hindoos. 

Secondly. Actions of the same kind where 
both parties are IMohammedans ; and in these 
the case is to be determined by the laws and 
usages of Mohammedans. 

Thirdly. Actions of the same kind where 
only one of the parties is a Mohammedan or 
Hindoo ; and these are to be determined by 
the laws and usages of the defendant. 

The procedure on the different sides of 
court is similar to the procedure of the 
corresponding courts in England, wuth this 
difierence — that, as directed by the charter, 
the vzvd voce examinations of witnesses, are 
taken down in writing, and the deposi- 
tions are signed by the witnesses them- 
selves. The new rules in law and equity 
passed from time to time in this country are 
quickly adopted by the Judges in India, as 
far as circumstances will admit, and applied 
with the requisite modifications to their own 
practice. 

In ail suits where the property in dispute 
is above the value of ten thousand rupees 
(£1000) there is a right of appeal to her ma- 
jesty in council. 

The supreme comT consists of a chief 
justice and two other judges. It appoints its 
own ministerial officers, who are paid by 
salaries. The court admits and enrols as 
many advocates and attorneys as it thinks 
proper, and none other can plead or in any 
way act for parties in suits. The qualifica- 
tion of advocates is having been called to the 
English or Irish bar, or having been entitled 
to practise as an advocate in Scotland. The 
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court has, however, the power to admit per- 
sons who have not this general qualification. 
The qualification for admission as an attoi-ney 
is, that the applicant has been admitted an 
attorney of one of her majesty’s principal 
courts of record in England or Ireland, or a 
v/riter to the signet in Scotland, or a member 
of the society of solicitors practising before 
the court of session there, or that he has 
served a regular clerkship before the court of 
session there, or that he has served a regular 
clerkship of five years, under a contract in 
writing to some attorney practising in the 
court, or that he is or has been a principal 
clerk to one of the judges. The advocates 
and attorneys practise under the same names 
as in England. 

The annual expense of the supreme court 
is nearly half a million of rupees. Nearly 
half of this sum is appropriated to the salaries 
of the judges. The salaries of the officers 
and general expenses consume the remainder. 
There is, in addition to this expenditure, the 
emolument of the registrar, which is supplied 
by fees on the estates of persons dying in- 
testate. 

The supreme court of judicature at Madras 
consists of a chief-justice and two other 
judges, who must have previously been bar- 
risters of five years’ standing at the English 
or Irish bar. The powers and jurisdictions of 
the court Avithin the presidency are generally 
the same as those in Bengal, —under the su- 
preme court at Fort 'VYiiliam. 

The supreme court of judicature at Bom- 
bay is constituted in a similar manner to that 
of Madras. 

The laws and judicial proceedings in refer- 
ence to the native population a e founded in 
the native systems of jurisprudence which 
existed before the advent of English power. 
The modifications of these systems latterly 
adopted have, however, been important. The 
object is to administer the law to every man 
according to his religion or nationality ; and 
when the parties at variance do not possess a 
common religion or nationality, the custom 
of the place regulates the decision ; and if 
there be no established custom in connection 
with the matter in question, the law to which 
the defendant has ostensibly held himself 
amenable is that which measures the admin- 
istration of justice. 

In the Bombay presidency Mohammedan 
law is but little known. There the Elphin- 
stone code, compiled by Mr. Elphinstone 
when governor of that presidency, generally 
prevails. It only has effect where natives 
are concerned ; and although both civil 
and criminal, it operates chiefly on civil 
disputes. 


Civil Courts. — The principles of these 
coui'ts are generally the same, but differences 
exist in different parts of India in the prac- 
tice and the designations of the officers. 

The lowest class of civil courts are pre- 
sided over by natives. The moonsif (a name 
of Arabic derivation, signifying jndge) has a 
district allotted to him, and is empowered to 
decide upon questions of property, whether 
‘‘ real or personal.” In Bombay this right 
extends to disputes concerning property of 
£500 in value; in Madras of £100 in value; 
elsewhere the property cannot exceed a 
valuation of £B0. This class of judge is 
generally nominated from vaheeU (Arabic for 
agent or attorney), after they have undergone 
a general examination. The salaries of £15 
and £10 per mensem are given to the moon - 
sifs, according to their grade. 

The sudder aumeens (the word aamem is 
Arabic, and means chief trustee) constitute a 
higher class of judges, and receive £25 per 
mensem. There are also principal sudder 
aumeens, who receive from £40 to £60 per 
mensem respectively, according to their rank, 
wdiich depends upon their capacity. 

The ziilah judges are Europeans zillah 
is a large section of territory), and always 
belong to the covenanted service of the com- 
pany. Appeals from the native judges may 
be made to the ziilah. He tries all original 
suits above £500, but has power to refer 
them to the principal sudder aumeens, which 
it is the practice very generally to do. The 
ziilah courts are assisted by natives in various 
capacities— such as jurors, assessors, an'd arbi- 
trators. The arbitrators are generally five in 
number, and are collectively, from that cir- 
cumstance, called a punchai/et. 

In proceedings the plaint must be lodged 
on a stamp proportioned to the amount of 
claim. The pleadings are in writing. Wit- 
nesses are not subject to cross-examination. 
An appeal lies from the ziilah to the court of 
sudder dewmmg adaiclmt (the chief civil jus- 
tice). There are four of these courts in the 
four governments— viz., one in the chief city 
of each presidency, and one in the capital of 
the lieutenant-governancy of the north-west. 
The judges are members of the covenanted 
civil service, and men of much experience. 
These courts entertain no original cases ; they 
are courts of appeal, and their decision is 
final. The courts sit daily, except during such 
native festivals as render the transaction of 
business impossible. The salary of the judges 
is £4200 per annum. Although the deci- 
sions in these courts are considered final, as 
the highest courts of law, there is, neverthe- 
less, an appeal from thence to her majesty in 
council. 
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Ckimihai, Law.— Tliere is some diversity in 
tlie criminal aclministration. It is generally 
grounded upon tlie Mohammedan law : the 
diversities are, for the most part, English 
modifications. 

In Bengal, beyond the capital, each dis- 
trict is committed to a magistrate, and con- 
tains fifteen or twenty subdivisions oTthandhs, 
each of which is placed under a subordinate 
officer, called a thanadar or darogah. Each 
of these last-named functionaries has under 
liiin the following estahlishment : — clerk or 
wnfiter, a,/6ma<i<xr or sergeant, and twenty or 
thirty policemen. The darogahs are gene- 
rally Mohammedans or Hindoos. Besides 
this machinery for the apprehension of cri- 
minals, there are also a large number of 
village police or w^atchmen, appointed by the 
village committees, or by the zemindars. 
These functionaries, who are not generally 
supposed to he very efficient, amount, in 
Bengal proper, to the large number of one 
hundred and seventy thousand. The da- 
rogahs, or inspectors of police, are invested 
with a certain measure of summary authority 
in cases of affiays, disturhances of the peace, 
ifec., but are hound to bring all other matters 
under the previous cognizance of the magis- 
trate, who has the power of punishment to 
the extent of imprisonment for two years in 
certain cases, in some others for three years ; 
but ordinarily his power extends to imprison- 
ment for six months, and a fine of two hun- 
dred rupees, and if the fine be not paid, to a 
furtiier imprisonment of six months. Cor- 
poral punishment was abolished by Lord 
William Bentinck, but has since been revived 
in case of theft, where the property stolen does 
not exceed fifty rupees in value, and for 
juvenile offenders, as well as in certain crimes 
committed by convicts. 

The sessions judge is the officer next in 
the ascending scale of rank, and appeals lie 
to him in certain cases from the magistrate. 
He is the same individual who acts in a civil 
capacity, before mentioned, as ziilah judge. 
In Bengal his original jurisdiction is limited 
to offenders committed by the magistrate to 
take their trial at the sessions. 

In hladras, the sessions judge is aided by 
a subordinate judge, who acts as committing 
officer instead of magistrate. In Bombay the 
sessions judge is aided by an officer called the 
assistant sessions judge.” 

The sessions judge has the power of pxinish- 
to the extent of nine years* imprison- 
ment, and, in certain aggravated cases, of 
sixteen years. All cases involving punish- 
ments above those limits are referred to the 
sudder court, which is composed, of the same 
court of civil appeal, 


called stidder nwmmit'^ adawlut^ in Ben- 
gal, and the /oty clary “j* Madras 

and Bombay. This court decides on the 
record and report of the sessions judge. It 
never hears oral evidence ; but if the case 
requires more elucidation, sends it back to 
the sessions judge, with orders to take further 
evidence on particular points; and its ulti- 
mate decision is final. 

If the judges of the nizamnt conenr in the 
verdict of the lower court, and the prisoner 
be considered deserving of a higher degree 
of punishment than could be aw^arded by the 
sessions judge, he may be sentenced to suffer 
death, or to undergo iinprisonnient for tw’enty- 
one years ; but if sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, til en transportation for life, eitlier to 
the penal settlements of Singapore, Penang, 
or Malacca, the Tenesserim provinces, Arra- 
can, or Aden, would be substituted; but no 
native of India can be transported beyond 
the company’s territories. If the case he 
not capital, it is decided by the sentence of 
a single judge. Sentences of death require 
the concurrence of two j^^dges. The govern- 
ment has the power of pardon or mitigation, 
but it is seldom exercised. 

There are in Bengal two modes of trial, 
in one of which a Mohammedan law^ officer, 
or assessor, expounds the law ; but if the 
prisoner is not a Mohammedan, he may re- 
fuse to be so tried, and for such cases there 
is a system of juries, or assessors, or pun - 
chayet. The sessions judge may reject the 
opinion of the Mohammedan law officer, on 
points ex|)re8sly provided for by the regula- 
tions, and that opinion may he overridden 
altogether by the sudder court. 'When the 
case is tried with a jury, or pmiclmyet, the 
decision may be overruled, and sentence 
awarded to the extent of the Judge’s com- 
petence. Cases tried by the magistrate are 
generally prosecuted by the party injured. 

With respect to Madras and other parts of 
British India, except Bombay, it may be 
stated generally that the system of criminal 
administration, though differing in some par- 
ti culai's, is based on the same general prin- 
ciples as that existing in Bengal. The 
police, who are in Bengal and Bombay placed 
under the command in chief of a super* 
intendent, specially charged with that duty, 
are in Madras placed under the governor in 
council, and in the north -w-est provinces under 

* Wisamid is an Arabic word, which means “ arrange- 
ment, or reducing to order j” and governors of provinces 
under the Mohammedan government were sometimes de- 
signated by names derived from the same root, as the 
mzim and the nimm. 

t From fovjdaTj the general, or holder of a fouj or 
ai’mv. 
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the commiBsioHers of reyeiiiie. In the Pun- 
jaub there is a military preventive police of 
foot and, horse, who furnish guards for jails, 
treasuries, frontier -posts, and escort of trea- 
sure. 

It may also be noticed that, with respect 
to the professional criminals peculiar to India, 
called Thugs and Dacoits, a special police, 
invested with summary powers, is organized 
under one superintendent for all India.* 

Law reform in India has been for a con- 
siderable time engaging the attention of 
government. Under the statute 3 & 4 Wil- 
liam IV., a commission for this purpose was 
appointed, and ffthe Indian law commis- 
sioners” reported elaborately, recommending 
various reforms. By section 28 of 16 & 17 
Victoria, chapter 95, her majesty was em- 
powered to appoint commissioners in England 
to consider and I'eport upon these proposed 
reforms. Accordingly, at the close of 1853, 
a commission was appointed, consisting of 
very able x>ersons— viz., Sir John Eomilly, 
Sir John Jervis, Sir Eichard Ryan, 0. H. 
Cameron, J. M. Macleod, I. A. F. Hawkins, 
T, F. Ellis, and E, Lowe. Subsequently 
Mr. Hawkins accepted the post of secretary 
to the committee, and the name of W. Millet 
was substituted, March 17, 1854. A quorum 
of three of the commissioners had power to 
call for persons and papers according to their 
discretion, for the purposes of their investi- 
gation. Four reports were presented by 
these commissioners— the last bearing date 
May 20, 1856. The reports thus prepared 
were sent out to India, hut the occurrence 
of the mutiny rendered it impossible that they 
could receive from the authorities there the 
•necessary consideration. In England men 
acquainted with Indian affairs have not ac- 
quiesced in all the recommendations of the 
commissioners ; nor 'were they unanimous 
—two of their number especially dissenting 
from some of the reports, and hnally retiring 
from the commission. These gentlemen were 
Lord - chief -justice Jervis and Mr. Lowe. 
This circumstance caused much discussion as 
to the reports, especially the second and 
fourth, which these gentlemen refused to 
sign. : 

That a sweeping reform is necessary, all 
who know India will admit. The native 
courts are very imperfect, so far as the modus 
oj>e7^a7HU is concerned, and very generally 
deficient as to the essence of justice itself. 
The native witnesses, juries, and police, are 
utterly corrupt and perjurious. Vliether 
the interests or feelings of the native officials 

* Compiled by Arthur Mills, Esq., M. P., from the 
acts relating to, India. 


be for or against the government, they are 
rapacious, unjust, and cruel. Some of the 
most barefaced robberies and barbarous out- 
rages committed in India are perpetrated by 
native officials in the name of the government, 
and without the knowledge (in the individual 
cases) of the European officers. 

• Much advantage has been taken, upon the 
continent of Europe, of these facts to spread 
abroad a feeling throiigbout the world that 
the government of India is unjust and op- 
pressive. In the celebrated French pamphlet 
lately published at Paris, and alleged to have 
been written by a Orimean general, such use 
is made of a fact morally injurious to the 
government of India, yet which never re- 
ceived its countenance, and against which its 
strenuous efforts have been put forth. In 
the presidency of Madras native agents have 
employed torture upon native tenants to 
extort revenue, and the writer of the pam- 
phlet might have imown the truth had he 
chosen to make inquiry at the proper source, 
instead of catching up such a version of , the 
fact as implicates the government of India in 
acts which it abhors. “For forty -six years 
the East India Company has ignored the 
facts, or rather allowed them to be committed. 
The company has its agents, who employ 
torture to wring their last farthing from poor 
peasants, and that money, wet with blood 
and tears, is not employed either in the 
material well-being of the people or in the 
improvement of their intelligence; it enters 
the coffers of the company, or those of the 
English government, and gives. high salaries 
to the employ h, and good dividends to the 
shareholders. The Indians — those tigers 
with human faces, as the Times calls them— 
at last revolt : those ^ capricious and violent 
animals,’ treated with contempt, and op- 
pressed beyond measure, rise on their op- 
pressors ; they desire to shake off the English 
yoke and English oppression, and to free 
themselves from English contempt; they 
desire to oppose the return of torture ; they 
have forty -six years of torture to pay back 
on England, and they take up arms.” After 
describing tlie manner in which the Hindoos 
are tortured by the company, he exclaims : — 
'^Certainly, never did the imagination of 
the executioners of the middle ages, nor 
that of the most ferocious planters of America, 
devise more atrocious means to torture human 
creatures ; and if any one, and the least cruel, 
of those means, had ever been applied by 
order of the Emperor of Austria or the King 
of Naples, England would have sent forth 
shouts of indignation, and the names of those 
two sovereigns would be to this day affixed to 
the pillory of public indignation. These tor- 
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tiires are inflicted in tlie nineteentli century 
on tlie nnfortunate Indians, and their object 
is the collection of the imposts which are 
applied to pay the huge salaries of the Eng- 
lish functionaries, younger sons of great Eng- 
lish families, and the dividends of the com- 
pany’s shareholders. English philanthropy 
does not think it necessary to stir itself.” 
False as this malevolent allegation of modern 
French hatred to England is, so far as it 
reflects upon either the government of India, 
the provocatives of the Indian mutiny, or the 
feelings of Bngiish philanthropists, yet it dis- 
closes how the actual evils of administration 
and misdeeds of native officers have involved 
the government and the name of England in 
odium. It is essential to the future prosperity 
of India, to the cause of justice, and to the 
renown of England, that the native courts 
should be literally ransacked by tbe hand of 
a stern investigation, and such means adopted 
as are possible to rid tbe government of the 
dishonour of those classes of native function- 
aries who are amongst the most corrupt, per- 
jurious, and cruel of mankind. Justice de- 1 
mands the admission that the company has 
been for some time putting in force its powers 
to effect administrative reform in all descrip- 
tions of courts and offices, and in the new 
governments the measures taken have been in 
consonance with British sense of justice, and 
with native rights. 

The late Sir Henry Lawrence, in one of 
,his early reports of the commission in the j 
Sikh territory, thus describes the policy pur- | 
sued in reference to local and native institii- | 
tions, showing that a wise superintendence I 
may turn them to account, notwithstanding ’ 
the danger of intrusting to native hands alone * 
the dispensing of justice Each city in the 
Punjaub is managed by a body of men called 
'punches j they answer to our corporations in 
England, The office is chiefly hereditary, 
hut not always so. If the hereditary talent 
is weak, an infusion of able and intelligent 
men, by common consent, is permitted. Tbe 
government of the day sometimes, but very 
rarely, deposed an obnoxious member of the 
corporation. On the death of one of the 
members, tbe government presented a, hMUut 
to his heir, thus recognising bis succession to 
the office. The district officer who obtains 
the co-operation of this body can do any- 
thing; without it he is helpless. The go- 
vernor-general last year conferred the title 
of rate and rai huJiadoor on the members and 
leaders of the Umritsur punch, which distin- 
guished honour gratified them much, and had 
the most happy effect.” 

The directors, in their late appeal, have 
reasonably maintained that the expense of 
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administering justice by European agency 
over so vast a field, and to so many millions 
of people, would be too great for any one to 
affirm its practicability. This, bo-wever, is cer- 
tain, that if native agency be not a question of 
expediency, but of necessity,” security should 
be taken far more rigidly than has as yet 
been done for the character of the officials to 
whom any trust is committed. The following 
statement of the chairman and deputy -chair- 
man is xmdoubtedly beyond controversy : — 
“ Since the first institution of the legislative 
council, few years have passed in which there 
have not been one or two legislative measures 
for the improvement of the procedure of the 
civil courts. The object of some has been 
to facilitate the progress of suits through their 
various stages ; of others, to secure the cor- 
rect recording of the judgment, by prescrib- 
ing that it shall be made by the judge him- 
self ; of others, to insure a more speedy and 
certain execution of judgments ; of others, to 
render more efficient the systems of regular 
and special appeals. Legislative measures 
have also been taken for refoi'ming the law 
of evidence ; for the abolition of Persian as 
the language of record ; and for putting the 
office of native pleader on a more efficient and 
respectable footing. The defects of the cri- 
minal courts have likewise largely engaged 
the attention of the legislature, and much has 
been done for tbeir improvement. But not- 
withstanding these partial amendments, it 
cannot be said that tbe courts, in what ai'e 
called the regulation provinces, have yet been 
freed from their radical defects. The prin- 
cipal impediments to a good administration of 
justice are, the complicated and technical 
system of pleading in the civil courts, and 
in the criminal courts the character of the 
police.” 

In the regulation provinces the administra- 
tion of justice is baulked by tedious processes 
and endless technicalities. Justice is neither 
swift nor cheap; and the late Mr. Colvin ad- 
mitted that even in the north-west provinces 
the courts of justice were regarded by the 
people ■w’ith dislike. 

In the non -regulation provinces the go- 
vernment has shaken off the fetters of pre- 
scrip)tion and routine, and, trusting these new 
states to the hands of gifted administrators, 
justice is dispensed without favour, and freely. 
The following report on this subject, by Sir 
Jolni Lawrence, from the Punjaub, wdll be 
read with interest by all wdio wish in Eng- 
land as well as India, cheap) and speedy 
justice : — “No effort has been spared to ren- 
der justice cheap, quick, sure, simple, and 
substantial ; every other consideration has 
been rendered subordinate to these cardinal 
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poiuts. We are, indeed, without elaborate One of the greatest evils in conneotion 
laws, but we have brief rules, explaining, in with the police system in portions of the old 
an accessible form, the main provisions of the provinces has been the union of police and 
several systems of native law on such matters revenxS functions in the same persons* These 
as inheritance, marriage, adoption, testamen- persons were ill -paid natives, whose interest 
tary or other disposition of property ; and it was to extort for their employers, unless 
setting forth the chief principles to be ob^- bribed by the tenants. This accounted 
served in other branches of law—- -such as for the torture at Madras, and for many of 
contracts, sale, mortgage, debt, commercial the acknowledged evils which until lately 
usage. We have the most open and liberal prevailed in Bombay. Since the administra- 
provisions for the admission of evidence, tion of Sir George Clerk in the latter presi- 
We have complete arrangements for refer- dency, the two classes of functions have ceased 
ence to arbitration, and for the ascertainment to be combined in the duties of the same 
of local custom. We have a procediire with- functionaries. In the general superintend- 
out any pretension to technical exactitude, ence of the men a better order and more 
hut a procedure which provides for the liti^ vigilant oversight is now maintamed. Before 
gants and their respective witnesses being the mutiny broke out the directors had re - 
confronted in open court, for a decision being commended the government in India to carry 
arrived at immediately after this brief forensic out the principle of separating revenue and 
controversy, and for judgment being delivered criminal jurisdiction on the part of the police 
to the parties then and there. We have a throughout India; also to secure efficient 
method of executing decrees which, while it European command over ail departments of 
allows no door to be opened for evasion or this description of force. The police system 
delay on the part of the defendant, and thus of the Punjaub is that which the directors 
renders a decree really valuable to the plaintiff, have decided upon as their model, and em- 
as being capable of ready enforcement, and powered the government in India to adopt it in 
gives him his right free from lien, encum- Bengal, upon its judgment of the expediency 
hrance, or doubt, yet, on the other hand, of so doing, as occasion may prove opportune, 
prevents the defendant from being hastily The police system of the Punjaub is as fol- 

dealt with, or from being placed at the mercy lows : — It consists of two parts — the preven- 

of his creditor. We have small -cause courts tive, with a military organization, and the 
scattered all over the country, and several detective, with a civil organization. The pre- 
regular courts at every central station, so that ventive police consists of foot and horse; 
everywhere justice is near. Our civil system each regiment has its own native commandant, 
may appear rough and ready; whether it and the whole force is superintended by four 
would be suited to other provinces, in a dif- European officers. Both arms of the service 
ferent stage of civilization, and with a dif- are regularly armed and equipped, and are 

ferent machinery at command, may be a ready at a moment’s notice to reinforce the 

question, but in the Punjaub it attains the civil police. The civil police consists, first, of 
broad and plain object aimed at, and without a regular establishment, paid by the state; 
doubt gives satisfaction to the people. But secondly, of the city watchmen, paid from a 
in order to regulate the administration of fund raised by the levy of town duties ; and, 
justice, a complete system of reporting has thirdly, of the village police, nominated by 
been established. Month by month the the landholders, confirmed in their offices by 
reports of every court are transmitted to the the magistrate, and paid by the villagers, 
judicial department at head-quarters, and The infantry of the military preventive police 
are there criticized. At the close of each furnish guards for jails, treasuries, frontier 
year these reports, and the figures embodied posts, and city gates, and escorts for treasure, 
in them, are collated, averages are struck, The cavalry are posted in detachments at 
division is compared with division, and dis- the civil stations; and smaller parties, sta- 
trict with district, and the general result, tioned at convenient intervals along the grand 
with a brief critique by superior authority, lines of road, serve as mounted patrols. The 
indicating the delects to be avoided, and the general duties of the civil police consist in 
reforms to be emulated, is published for the reporting crimes, tracking and arresting cri- 
information of all officers concerned. It is minals, and procuring evidence against them.^ 
believed that many improvements in the It is impossible to doubt that if this systen* 
working of the courts are traceable to this be carried out through India under competent 
system. Every court works under a constant European officers, and under such modifica- 
sense of supervision, and with the great tions as the different provinces require, that 
objects to^ he ainied at perpetually in view, Memorandum of Improvements in India hj the 
and standing out in strong relief.” Court of Directors, 
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the administration of justice "will be greatly 
aided, and the suppression of crime decisively 

^East India Company Fas in its own 

civil service tlie machinery witR which to 
work for the reform in civil and criminal 
administration, which, although m 
requires a still more rapid and decided de- 
velonment. The foUowing language of one 
3e e^erience well qualified to give 
an opinion should have due weight with the 
Enghsh public;— “Let us hope, therefore 
that whatever may he the changes to^be 
made in the controlling aiithonty at home, 
the administrative power in India 
allowed to remain in the hands of an official 
body set apart from their _ youth for this 
spedal duty, and^whose primary object mt 
may be to administer the country ioi the 
benefit of its inhabitants, trusting thus best 
to promote the real interests of their own 
parent-land. It is immaterial whether the 
1 - . . 1 Tnf.Arnftl fifOVCril- 


her 1856, were the organization of a well- 
armed equipped, and disciplined police force, 

upon a plan common for all India ; the^ sepa- 
ration of the police from the_ administration 
of the land revenue ; the division of the police 
into separate portions, as preventive and de- 
tective- the transfer of the management of 
tlie district police from the magistrates to an 
European officer, with no other duties, and 
responsible to a general superintmdent ot 
police for the whole presidency or lieutenant- 
governorship, and an increase to the pay ot 
the police, in order to raise their status, md 
to secure their honest and efficient service. 

“ You are of opinion, that ‘ it is better to 
deal with each presidency separately, accoyd- 
in» to its owm merits, subject to those leading 
principles which should be common to all, 
than to endeavour to frame a general scheme 
for the whole of India,’ and you have begun 
1 with the lower provinces of the Bengal presi- 
dency, in which the reform is perhaps rnore 




meM is to be intrusted shall be called the 
civil service, or receive any other appellation, 
provided the principle be maintained “ ®“- 

nloying in theterritorial goverranent ot India 

ffioL only who have been educated and 
trained e/pressly for that luty. If a know- 
ledge of English law shall reaHy prove_to_be 
a requisite for the efficient discharge of oml 
functions, the addition of a few years to the 
prescribed age of admission will probably 
bring what is w'anted into the ranks of the 
civil service.” 

The Ml extent of the contemplated police 
reforms in India may he seen by the reader 
in the return made to an order of the Honoui- 
ahle the House of Commons, dated the 5m oi 
February, 1868. This return consists in a 
copy of India judicial despatch ot the Ith ot 
No^mher, 1857, Ho. 61, aud Madras judicial 
despatch, dated the 30th of September, 1857, 
No, 13: relative to police. From these re- 

t1_ _-L ±1^ 


“ As the subordinate police establishments 
of the regulation provinces in the territories 

subject to the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 

are distinct from those entertained for the 
administration of the land revenue, t e ques ^ 
tion of their separation has not come yinaer 

your consideration on the present occasion. 

“ In regard to the Bengal police, you are 
of opinion that it should not he ‘ after a mili- 
tary fashion;’ that the appointment of one 
superintendent of police for the whole of the 
lower provinces is not expedient ; and. tiiat 
the existing system of dividing the couiitiy 
into manageable tracts, consisting oi tour oi 
five districts, and placing each division under 

the superintendence of a commissioner, hav- 
ing authority in all executive departments, 
including the police, is the best which has 
yet been devised for India, and one which 
works well in Bengal, as well as nlsewhere, 


No." i3, 'relative to police. Xrevir “ 

tuyns, it appears that the hoard ^ ^^^^ion guards, or military 


turns, III appeal » unau t-AAv./ - 

called the attention of the governor-general 
to tills subject on tlie 24:tb of September, looo, 
their despatch being based upon the minutes 
of the lieutenant-governor of Bengal, dated 
the 30th of April, 1856, relative to the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice and police. 
The following passages from the despatch 
shows the desire of the directors to reform 
the existing police system, and the obstruc- 
tion given to tlieir vieivs by the governor - 
general in council : — 

The leading features of the reform sug- 
gested in our despatch of the 21th oi Septem- 

* Thomas Gamx)hell Robertson, late a member of the 
supreme council of India, and lieutenant-governor of the 
north-western provinces. 


movable corps of station guards, or military 
poUce, should he attached to each ^ division 
employed ordinarily in station and _escort 
duties, but ready to assist the emh pohee in 
case of need ; that, to provide for the closer 
supervision of the subordinate police, le 
number of deputy -magistrates should be con- 
siderably increased, and that the pay of the 
police should be raised. 

“ The general result, then, of your recom- 
mendatioE is the maintenance of the police in 
Bengal very much upon the existing system, 
but paid at higher rates than is the case at 
present, and strengthened and assisted by 
divisional corps of a semi-military character. 

The directors then refer to the great Indian 
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autliorities— sucla as Sir Jolm Lawrence, Mr. 
Colvin, &c. — wLose views favoured tlie adop- 
tion of the plans recommended for the consi- 
deration of the governor -general in council, 
which the directors still commend, but do 
not enforce, defeiTing to the wisdom and zeal 
of the actual government in India. It is im- 
possible to give attention to this subject with- 
out coming to the conclusion that the Punjaub 
system is in the main applicable to Bengal, 


both in the upper and lower provinces, and 
that the opinion of the directors was based 
upon a sounder view of the requisites of the 
country, and the adaptations of the change 
proposed, than that of the governor "general 
and his council. The mutiny threw more 
light upon the question, and further, and 
strongly, afforded confirmation of the jus- 
tice and wisdom of the scheme which the 
directors had approved. 


CHAPTEB XVL 

THE GOVERNMENT OP THE BRITISH INDIAN WiVim {Coniinued). 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

Um'BBR this head a considerable outlay takes 
place, to which it is unnecessary in this chapter j 
to give more than a passing notice, that de- 
scription of expenditure having been referred 
to on former pages. The votes for pur- 
poses of religion and education are of this 
character. When describing the religions of 
India, and the state of education, the part 
taken by the government in connection with 
these matters was stated and discussed. 
Churches are built, large sums of money 
expended on bishops, clergy, and chaplaius, 
a small amount given to clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland, and various religious 
societies have aids granted to their schools 
for the purpose of educating the natives. 
The policy of this is arraigned by many, 
including those sects which object to the 
interference of government in matters of 
religion, and by many who approve of the 
endowment system, but consider it inapplic- 
able to India. On the other hand, the direc- 
tors, the Board of Control, and the govern- 
ment of India, are pressed exceedingly by all 
sorts of claimants among the religious deno- 
minations who advocate the state endowment 
of religion; and, under the plea of education, 
money is solicited and granted which virtually 
amounts to an endowment of the particular 
creed on behalf of which it is given. All 
classes approve of regimental chaplains, but a 
section of the English public would confine 
those appointments to ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church; a still larger section would 
extend the appointments to clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland, but exclude the Boman 
Catholic clergy, who, on their part, claim a 
recognition of equal rights, and a provision 
for the religious instruction and consolation 
of the Boman Catholic soldiers, as extensive 
as that which is admitted to be necessary for 
their Protestant comrades. 


Large sums of money are given for native 
schools, mosques, and temples, against which 
the earnest religious public of England pro- 
test, as an identification of the British nation 
with idolatry and Mohammedanism. This 
protest is perhaps most ardently urged by 
those who are the chief claimants for churches 
and schools as instruments for propagating 
Christianity. These questions have exceed- 
ingly embarrassed the directors, who have 
generally been, on principle, opposed to all 
endowments of Christian sects in India, 
although willing to recognise such provisions 
for the support of temples and mosques as 
they found in actual existence when the ter- 
ritories where those structures stand became 
British property. It has generally been 
under the pressure of English public opinion, 
more especially exercised upon the imperial 
government, and at the instance of the latter 
irrespective of such popular pressure, that the 
directors have interfered with native, or insti- 
tuted Christian, endowments. 

It has been shown on former pages that 
the superior officers of the company have 
been generally too ready to conciliate Brah- 
minical and Mohammedan prejudices by gifts 
and grants of public money for their religious 
purposes, some of them being of the most fana- 
tical, cruel, and corrupt kind. The Lawrences, 
in the Punjaub, have been especially adduced 
as instances of this, at a time when it was in 
their power to have shown that the govern- 
ment was determined, upon principle, not to 
contribute in any way to the support of Mo- 
hammedan and idolatrous institutions, how- 
ever willing to recognise endowments which it 
found in existence when its rule was established. 

Of late the directors have gone with the 
tide of English opinion, and endeavoured 
gradually to sever their connection with all 
idolatrous and Moslem institutions on the 
one hand, while they have extended a more 
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liberal baud to Obristiau cburcbes and schools 
ou the other. This has beeu as impolitic as 
unrighteous. It is simply unjust to apply 
the public moneys gathered from the followers 
of Mobainmed, or Buddha, or Vislmu, to 
purposes of a religious nature, hostile to the 
sincere prejudices of those who pay the taxes 
thus applied. The injustice of this is so 
obvious, that it is marvellous how men can 
be rendered by their prejudices so little dis- 
passionate as not to perceive how inequitable 
is such a course. It is also impolitic : the reli- 
gious establishments of India have affected 
the minds of the natives most unfavourably 
towards the English government and nation. 
It is notorious that they entertain no 
hostility to voluntary missions, nor is the 
anger of the heathen generally awak- 
ened by arguments against bis creed, al- 
though the Mohammedans are in this respect 
intolerant. When, however, any description 
of missionaries adopt language which in the 
least implies that the authority of government 
is to be, or ought to be, imparted to the con- | 
troversy, the people are susceptible of great 
alarm for their faith. They do not fear its 
being overturned by argument; hut their 
terror of its being overturned by law may be 
aroused by the smallest deviation from the 
appearance of government impartiality. The 
natives are perfectly aware that some of the 
Christian sects are connected with govern- 
ment, while others labour, or have laboured, 
independently of its patronage or control, 
and wwo even objects of official jealousy. 
"Whatever falls from the lips of the mission- 
aries identified with the state is noted by the 
natives carefully, and whenever any impru- 
dent expression escapes these good men as 
to the desireableness of suppressing caste or 
religious custom, however qualified the lan- 
guage, it is caught up, and circulated with 
that facility for circulating reports character- 
istic of Asiatics. In like manner, every 
Christian church, and every Christian school, 
supported out of the public taxation of India, 
is regarded by the natives as a standing 
memorial of subjugation, not merely of their 
nationality, which is comparatively little 
valued, but of their religion. These facts are 
denied by many clergymen and civilians, who 
allege that the people are too ignorant to 
understand such matters. This is a mistake. 
Some of course are too ignorant to compre- 
hend any question of religion or policy, but 
they are all well enough informed to know 
that the religions of Hindoostan and of Eng- 
land are different, and that the former is in 
danger of being supplanted by the latter. 
They perceive that the change is taking place 
by the progress of opinion; they submit un- 
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miirmuringly, and call it destiny; but if they 
conceive that it is taking place by the action 
of a government which professes not to use its 
power or authority, as a goveniment, for 
any such purpose, they deem it faithless, cease 
to regard it with loyalty, lonsider, even if 
they have ‘‘eaten its salt, ’b that they are 
released from their allegiance by the breach 
of faith, and aivait the first opportune occa- 
sion to free their religion from the perils 
which beset it. The whole tone of the lan- 
guage used by the revolted sepoys shows that 
they feared, not so much open violence, as 
covert and indirect action on the part of the 
government against their religion. It is im- 
possible to look at the facts upon which they 
rested such conclusions, and say that their 
fears ivere unreasonable, although every Eng- 
lishman knows that the East India Company 
never intended to take any step, such as it 
considered to be an unpist interfeTence with 
the popular religions of the native army or 
people. It is a delusion to suppose that the 
! natives do not consider such questions, and it 
is sheer folly to deny that the whole popula- 
tion of India is on the vive as to w'hat the 
government may next do which is substan- 
tially , although not ostensibly, an authoritative 
interference with their religion. Missionaries 
of the stamp to which a reply is here made 
affirm that intelligent natives, when con- 
versed with on the subject, have expressed 
their approbation of the government building 
churches, and aiding Christian schools. No 
doubt they have, but the educated natives, 
as well as the masses, have what, in common 
parlance among themselves, is called “two 
faces” — one for the sahib, and one for their 
own people. After expressing in very flat- 
tering and floivery language their approval 
of such things, they would retire from the 
missionaries, and curse the faithlessness of 
the government which, by subterfuge and 
evasion, violated its faith as to its religious 
relation to the people. 

“ The more educated, the more bigoted/* 
is an expression which of late has passed into 
a proverb in reference to both the Brahmins 
and Mussulmen, especially the former. This 
is true, because native education is essentially 
religious ; its aim is to make better heathens 
or Mohammedans, in the sense of imbuing 
the pupils more thoroughly with the respec- 
tive systems. Even the education of the 
English colleges makes them more bigoted, 
paradoxical as such an assertion may appear. 
Under the English collegiate and high school 
system the pupils frequently become infidel, 
but almost invariably affect or feel an attach- 
ment to the superstitions which they theo- 
retically despise, resent any indignity to 
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tliem, and any apparent attempt to subvert 
them. It is common for these native pupils 
to acquire in their classic reading a violent 
nationality, and a longing for the liberation 
of India from a foreign yoke. This feeling 
causes them to identify themselves with 
native customs, and to cherish hostility to I 
every English innovation, except it contii- 
bute to their own advancement or enjoy- 
ment. This class of men inveigh against 
the employment of public money for Chris- 
tian purposes of any kind, and regard the 
cliurches, the schools, and even the grants of 
land for such foreign religious institutions as 
injuries to their country. Articles have 
appeared in the native press ably adapted to 
fan the flame of Mussiilman or Brahminical 
bigotry, which were written by nominal bea- 
tbens, or Mussulmen who were well known 
to be infidels. It would not be difficult to 
account for these social, religious, and politi- 
cal phenomena on metaphysical principles 
generally recognised, but a statement of the 
facts is alone pertinent to our purpose ; and 
if it be correct, then so long as the govern- 
ment makes grants from the taxes of India, 
under the designation of public works, for 
purposes really intended to promote the 
Christian religion, so long will discontent be 
disseminated, and disloyalty nurtured, in the 
halls of its own public seminaries. 

In what direction Indian legislation has 
lately proceeded in connection with such 
matters let the directors declare for them- 
selves. In their memorial, published at the 
beginning of 1858, they say An act 
passed in 1840 gave effect to instructions 
issued by the home authorities in 18SB, on 
the subject of pilgrim taxes, and the superin- 
tendence of native festivals. The instructions 
directed that the interference of British func- 
tionaries in the interior management of native 
temples, in the customs, habits, and religious 
proceedings of their priests and attendants, 
in the arrangement of their ceremonies, rites, 
and festivals, and generally in the conduct of 
their interior economy, should cease, that the 
pilgrim tax should everywhere be abolished; 
and that in all matters relating to their 
temples, their worship, their festivals, their 
religious practices, and their ceremonial ob- 
servances, our native subjects should he left 
entirely to themselves. Property held in trust 
for religious uses of course cannot be diverted 
from them by any act of the government; 
hut if such trusts are infringed, redress must 
he sought, as in all other cases, from the tri- 
bunals. In 1841 the home authorities sent 
out further instructions, that no troops or 
military bands of music he called out, and 
no salutes fired, in honour of native fes- 


tivals ; and all such acts have since been re- 
garded as strictly ' prohibited. When any 
case of infringement of these principles is 
found to have been overlooked, it is, on being 
brought to notice, immediately corrected.’* 
The spmt of this statement can hardly be too 
highly commended. 

A gentleman who is known to write in the 
interest of the East India (3ompany states :—- 
“ The government have of late years syste- 
matically resumed all religious endowments, 
an extensive inquiry has been going on into 
all endowments, grants, and pensions ; and in 
almost every one in which the continuance of 
religious endowments has been recommended 
b}’' subordinate revenue authorities, backed 
by the board of revenue, the fiat of confisca- 
tion has been issued by the government.*’ ^ 
This paragraph refers to the policy of the 
company towards the Brahmins and Mussul- 
men, not towards the Christian churches, 
which have in one form or other been hitherto 
endowed, and the endowment of which has 
been gradually becoming a heavier burthen 
upon the Indian exchequer, and a more pro- 
minent feature of our Indian policy. 

We learn from Mr. Arthur Mills, M.P., 
who has recently compiled a statistical work 
on India, the following as to the government 
support of Christian schools. The endowment 
of churches is too well known to require notice 
here, and has already been referred to in the 
chapter on the religions of India : — Among 
the schools entitled, under existing govern- 
ment regulations, to grants in aid, are those 
established at various periods by Christian 
missionary societies. The total number of 
these schools scattered throughout the various 
districts of India, including vernacular and 
English elementary schools, both for boys 
and girls, was, in 185S, 1657 schools, con- 
taining 64,806 scholars of both sexes. These 
schools have been chiefly established by the 
twelve following societies, placed in the order 
of the commencement of their respective ope- 
I’ations in India : — 

1727. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

1793. The Baptist Missionary Society. 

1805. The London Missionary Society. 

I 1812. The American Board of Missions. 

1814, The Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

1815. The Church Missionary Society. 

1822. The General Baptist Missions. 

^^30. The Established Church of Scotland. 

1830. The Free Church of Scotland. 

1830. The Basie M issionary Society. 

1834. The American Presbyterian Mission. 

1840. The Auiericau Baptist Mission. 

Several of these societies receive funds 
only for secular purposes, as the communities 
they represent adopt ‘‘the voluntary prin- 
* Mr, F. B . Kobinsoii. 
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ciple.” The natiyes, however, do not enter 
into the distinction ; where money is received 
from the state by a religions sect for any 
purpose, they consider that sect as a govern- 
ment agency. 

In their efforts to he impartial, the com- 
pany has granted lands for schools bnilt by 
benevolent natives, male and female, where 
the character of the education administered 
is of very doubtful advantage, either to its 
recipients or to the government. Colleges 
for general education and for medical pur- 
poses, as well as schools of primary and 
superior instruction have been erected at the 
government expense, and with the most 
upright and zealous desires for the mental 
eiiltivatioii and general welfare of the people. 
Hospitals and other benevolent institutions 
have also been built, and the cost of their 
support is borne by the company. This class 
of public works consists chiefly of churches, 
schools, and hospitals ; their expense is 
not generally brought to the books of the 
board of works, but accounted for under 
other heads, such as edncation, (fee. 

Public works refer more properly according 
to the usages of the company’s government to 
canals, roads, railways, telegraphs, and cer- 
tain mining and agricultural experiments 
which are brought under that head. This 
department, however, has lately undergone 
a new organization. In January, 1850, the 
home authorities expressed dissatisfaction 
with the progress made in the prosecution 
of works of public utility in India, and the 
government of India was requested to review 
the state of things with the object of reform. 
The absence of unity in action, and the divi- 
sion of responsibility, appeared to the direc- 
tors to be the causes of the slow and imper- 
fect progress of matters in this direction. 
Orders were issued in the despatch of the 
directors, which led to the appointment of 
presidential commissions for investigation and 
report. . The result was the formation in 
each presidency of a department of public 
works with a uniform constitution. A secre- 
tary for the board of works was added to the 
secretariat of the Indian government. An 
activity truly wonderful sprung forth from 
these measures. The military engineers- sup- 
plied the chief demand for professional skill, 
and they were assisted by staffs of civil 
engineers sent out from England, and by 
non-commissioned officers of the engineer 
department of the queen’s and company’s 
armies. Colleges of civil engineers have 
been established at Roorkee, at the head of 

It is remarkable Ilow much more frequently Indian 
reforms have originated at the India-house than in 
India, and in either than at the Board of Control. 


the Ganges, and ''at the . capitals of .the' presi- 
dencies. ' " 

Ieeigatiok. — It is common for deciaimers 
against the East India Company to dwell 
much upon the remains of ancient tanks and 
other appliances to iiTigatioii, which were 
constructed and niaintained by the Mohamme- 
dan governments, but which the company 
allowed to go out of repair. There is much 
exaggeration and untruth in these attacks. 
Some of these ruined tanks had never been 
completed. Others were in ruins when the 
territory where they were placed came into 
the possession of the British. Often, when 
this was not the case, such was the dis- 
turbed state of the country, through the 
conflicts and ambition of the native states in 
the neighbourhood, that it was impossible to 
attend to any works of peace. When these 
great tanks were erected, in most cases funds 
were set apart to keep them in repair ; but 
during the warlike struggles which p)assed in 
blood and desolation around, those funds 
were lost, and the government had no means 
of repairing dilapidated tanks of vast magni- 
tude, unless by heavily rating a people 
already impoverished by external conflict or 
civil war. It is also a curious fact connected 
with native works of this kind, and which 
accounts for the number of them, so elo- 
quently descanted upon by the orators and 
writers who agitate Indian grievances, that 
native monarclis would frequently begin new 
works where old ones adequate for the 
purpose previously existed, and both be 
allowed at last to go into decay for want of 
funds. The motive of the monarchs in thus 
waste fully proceeding was the vanity of con- 
necting their names with the works begun by 
themselves, to accomplish ■which the older 
tanks were allowed to crumble away. 

The directors have turned their attention 
to canals for irrigation. The Ganges Canal 
is the principal of these. It is not yet com- 
pleted in all its branches, but will ultimately 
be eight hundred and ninety-eight miles and 
a half in length, and will, it is calculated, 
sui:)ply with moisture four millions, five hun- 
dred thousand acres. It presents a system 
of irrigation unequalled in vastness through- 
out the world; while the diuiensions of the 
main channel, and the stupendons works of 
masonry which occur in its course, more 
particularly in the section between Roorkee 
and Hurdwar, render the work eminently one 
of national distinction and honour.”^ The 
cost of this great construction was £1,500,000 
up to the 1st of May, 1856, and it is esti- 

* The lieutenant-gov ernor of the north-vfestern pro- 
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matecl tlmt tlie total cost will not be less country on its banks. It is stated, tli at on,: 
than two millions. Tlie irrigating utility of tbe 1st of May, 18o2, tlie clear profit to go- 
tbis stupendous work bas only just been vernment on this canal had been ^£9759.^ 
brought into operation ; but it is computed The canal system is of great iitility in the 
by the directors that the annual value of Punjaub. Canals are of two kinds, ‘Inunda*^ 
the land at present watered by it ranges tive ” and ■ ' permanent.”f The first named 
from £150,000, to £200,000, ‘band that are cut from the rivers which are empty in 
when the canal is in full use, the value winter, but when spring comes, they are 
will reach the enormous sum of £7,000,000.”*^ filled by the melting of the snow on the 
On the 30th of April, 1856, the canal had mountains, and the water as it rises, flows 
been carried so far that the water flow'ed into the canals, and continues to supply them 
continuously through four Imndreci and forty- xmtil far on in the autumn. Many of these 
nine miles and a half of the main trunk and have been rejmired and rendered once more 
terminal branches. The extent of main fit for pux’poses of irrigation, and estimates 
channels of distribution completed was four have been proposed by order of the commis- 
hundred and thirty -five and a half miles, sionersofthe Punjaiibfortherepairor recon- 
and eight hundred and seventeen miles more struction of others. The second class of 
•were in active progress.f The canal has not canals named— -the “ permanent,’' are, liow- 
yet been opened to the public for navigable ever, most in favour with the commissioners, 
purposes, but tbe government extensively and as funds can be spared the construction 
uses it for the transport of materials. It of such is contemplated, 
closed its first year of operations 1855-6, In 184:9, the enlai'gement and extension of 
with an aggregate revenue, from all sources, the Huslee Canal, stated to he capable of irri- 
of rather mere than sixty thousand rupees, gating seventy thousand hegalis of land, was 
having watered during the year, fifty -five sanctioned, and it is now in good working 
thousand acres, and having placed beyond order. But this will ultimately be superseded 
the risk of serious damage from drought, an by the Baree Doab Canal for irrigation and 
area of cultivation of one hundred and sixty- navigation. The length of this new work is 
six thousand acres, distributed among one about four hundred and fifty miles ; the ori- 
thousand one hundred and thirty-four vil- ginal estimate of the cost was £530,000 ; but 
lages.| more extensive works than were at first ex- 

The Western and Eastern Jumna Canals pected having been found necessary, and the 
•were of ancient construction, but had fallen into rates of labour having proved much dearer 
disrepair and become useless to the country, than those calculated, the ultimate cost will 
until again brought into activity by the labours fall little short of a miUioii sterling. In May, 
of the company’s officers, at a sufficiently early 1856, more than three hundred and twenty- 
date to admit of a full estimation of the five miles had been excavated; and it was 
benefits which the country has reaped from hoped that the canal would be opened in 
their restoration. The main line in the 1859. The expected return is twelve lacs of 
Western Jumna Canal is in length four hun- rupees, or £120,000 per annum.J 
dred and forty -five miles. In the famine The following were the opinions of Sir 
year, 1837~8, the gross value of crops Henry Lawrence and his eminent colleagues, 
saved by the water of this canal was esti- when in the commission of administration for 
mated at £1,462,800 ; of which about one- the Punjaub, of the character of the country in 
tenth was paid to government as land and reference to such works ; and the passages in- 
water rent ; while the remainder supported, dicate the duty of the British government 
during a year of devastating famine in other in promoting irrigation: — “ The capabilities 
districts, the inhabitants of nearly five him- of the Punjaub for canal irrigation are noto- 
dred villages. rions. It is intersected by great rivers; it is 

The works originally projected for the bounded on two sides by hills, whence pour 
restoration of the Eastern Jumna Canal were down conntljess rivulets; the general surface 
completed in 1830; but considerable im- of the land slopes southward, with a cod side r- 
provements liave been effected since that able gradient. These facts at once proclaim 
date at a large expense. In 1853, the court it to be a country eminently adapted for 
of directors sanctioned an expenditure of canals. Nearly all the dynasties which have 
£15,276 for improving this canal, so as to ruled over the five rivers have done somc- 
economize the water, facilitate its distribu- thing towards irrigation; nearly every dis- 
tion, and correct the malarious state of the trict possesses flowing canals, or else the 

* Mmonal oftlie ConH of Mreeiors. 
b Sir Henrj bawrem^e. 
b Puiijaiib Blae-book 
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ruins of ancient water-courses. Many of tlie 
valleys and plains at tliia "base of tEe Himalaya 
ranges are moistened l>y water-cuts con- 
ducted from tlie moimtain torrents. The 
people, deeply sensible of the value of these 
works, mutually combine, with an iinusual 
degree of harmony and public spirit, not 
only for the construction of reservoirs, but 
also for distribution of the water, and the re- 
gulation of the supply. In such cases, when 
the community displays so much aptitude for 
self-government, the hoard consider non- 
interference the best policy, while they would 
always he ready to afford any aid 'which 
might be solicited. The Mooltaii canals are 
famous, and are the sole source of the ferti- 
lity which surrounds that thriving mart. 
They Avere commenced by the Pathan go- 
vernors. Having fallen out of repair during 
the interregnum of anarchy which ensued^ on 
the invasion of Runjeet Singh, they were im- 


few countries in Europe can compete. In 
Scinde careful regard has also been paid to 
irrigation. The fertility of that region is as 
dependant upon the rising of the Indiis as that 
of Egypt is to the rising of the Nile. During the 
seasons of inundation the waters of the Indus 
are distributed over the face of the country 
by a network of canals. About ^25,000 
per annum is expended in cleansing these 
canals of the deposit left by the retiring 
winters of the rivexv The Begaree Oanal, in 
Upper Scinde, is one of the niost important 
bodies of artificial water in the province. 
This has lately been widened and deep- 
ened at a cost of £13,000. Expenses of 
this nature are nearly always sure to produce 
a large return in any w’ell governed province ; 
accordingly the outlay on the Begaree has 
resulted in a return of nearly £11,000 per 
aianum, and the estimate of future proceeds 
exceeds that sum. The Foolalee Canal, an- 


proved and enlarged by the great Sawun other important artificial watercourse, lias 
MulL All these canals are particularised in been lately improved and extended at a cost 
the revenue section. It will be sufficient of more than £15,000; and in that case, as 
to observe that assistance for repairs and in those before mentioned, it is expected that 


for other details of management is furnished 
when required, hut that the general con- 
trol is left in the hands of the farmers, 
who have generally shown themselves fully I 
competent to the task. In the Rak Puttun 
district, which lies north of Mooltan, in the 
Baree Doab, an old canal, fifty-five miles long, 
is being re-opened by the district officer.’^ 
During the administration of Bir Henry Law- 
rence, clumps of trees were planted at various 
stations ” on the navigable canals, and 
avenues of trees alongside them and the canals 
especially formed for purposes of irrigation. 
In the Pimjaub, as well as in other parts of 
India, places of worship are built by the sides 
of rivers, or other bodies of water; these 
Bit Henry surrounded by groves, so as to 
encourage in every direction, where there 
was water to nourish the growth of trees, the 
increase of timber for firewood, and for 
manufacturing and building uses. This w^as 
a great want in the Punjauh, notwithstanding 
existence of certain jungle districts in all 
the doahs. Thus the works for irrigation 
have subserved commerce, and promoted the 


the outlay will he followed by profitable re- 
sults. 

In connexion with irrigation, the tanks 
and anicuts of the Madras presidency de- 
serve notice. The monsoon rains are pre- 
served in large reservoirs against the neces- 
sities of the dry season. The anicuts 
are dams across the beds of rivers, by which 
the waters are retained at a level higher 
than that of the neighbouring country, so 
that, at the suitable time, it may be drained 
over the surface. The anicixts which are 
most notable are those on the Colaroohe, 
Godavery, and Kistna. This description of 
dam and reservoir is not of British origin, 
for the anicut of the Colaroone is traceable 
to the second century of our era. About 
£80,000 has been expended on the Colaroone 
in repairing and renewing these works. Ad- 
ditional works for conveying irrigation over 
the districts of Tanjore, and portions of 
Trichinopoly and South Arcot, were con- 
structed at a cost of about £100,000. The 
average quantity of land watered annually 
from the Colaroone and Cavery prior to 


comfort of the people. «^The plans of 1836 is given at 630,613 acres. Since the 


improvement so wisely laid down, under the 
auspices of Bir Henry Lawrence in the first 
few years after the annexation of the Pim- 
jaub, were wisely followed up by his brother, 
Bir John, who, with equal zeal, industry. 


improvements, the average (up to 1850) 
was 716,52^ acres; being an increase of 
85,911 acres. The annual increase of revenue 
has been about £4.4,000; and it may he as- 
sumed that the agricultural community have 


perseverance, and sagacity, pursued these benefited to the extent of at least £66,000 


projects of melioration and improvement, 
laying the foundation for the most prosperous 
fiscal and political condition w^ich any 
country in Asia can exhibit, and with which I 


per annum from the extension of the area 
of irrigation. It is further calculated that 
at least an equal amount is added to the 
value of the annual produce by the better 
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irrigation of tlie lands wliieli the waters 
already reached. 

All expeiiditiire of ^7,575 for the con- 
struction of the Godavery anient was sanc- 
tioned in IBIG. It was then anticipated that 
the total cost, with compound interest at 5 per 
cent, would he recovered in ten years, and 
that thenceforward a clear profit ivould be 
returned of at least £9000 per annum. The 
work has, however, proved much more 
costly than was expected. Up to 1852 the 
amount expended was £130,000, and a fiir- 
theiv outlay of £110,000 was expected to he 
required, ivliich, with £24,000 allowed for 
annual repairs during its completion, would 
raise the total expenditure on the 'works 
(including a system of roads and an im- 
portant line of inland navigation) to £264,000. 
The amount expended has, it is stated, been 
already repaid hy the increased receipts ; and 
the Madras public works commissioners of 
1852 (to one of whom, Colonel Cotton, the 
merit of this important work is in a great 
measure due) estimate that when the works 
shall be in full operation, the total increase 
of revenue will not be less than £300,000 per 
annum, while the gain to the people, by en- 
abling them to cultivate the xnore valuable 
products, such as sugar-cane, rice, (&c., in- 
stead of the ordinary dry crops, will exceed 
£3,000,000 per annum. 

The anicut across the Kistna lliver was 
commenced in 1853. The original estimate 
of the cost was £155,000; but it is probable 
that this amount will be to some extent ex- 
ceeded. It is intended, by 290 miles of 
irrigation channels distributed on both sides 
of the river, to supply Avater sufficient for 
280,000 acres of rice cultivation, or 350,000 
of rice, sugar, and possibly cotton, combined. 
The results anticipated are, an increase of 
£60,000 in the revenue of government, 
and a gain of £90,000 per annum to the 
agricultural community. 

In 1854 sanction was given to an expen- 
diture of £86,611 for the construction of an 
anicut across the Palar Biver, in North Arcot, 
and of the works subsidiary to it. The ex- 
pected increase of revenue wuas stated at 
£18,470 per annum, or, deducting 5 per cent 
for repairs, £16,623. 

Very large sums have in the aggregate been 
spent in the construction of new, and still 
more in the repair and restoration of old, 
tanks and wells, both in the Madras presi- 
dency and in the other parts of India which 
depend on works of that description for water 
supply. In some hill districts, ravines have 
been dammed up, and a head of water ob- 
tained for the irrigation of the adjacent val- 
leys or plains. This was the plan of Colon el 


Dixon’s irrigation works in Mhairwarra ; 
and a system of such works had begun to be 
executed in Bundelcund, when the disturb- 
ances broke out. 

A disposition has been of late shown to 
form companies for the execution of profit- 
able works of irrigation, on certain conditions 
to he granted bythestate.^ In September, 
1857, tbe directors resolved upon giving a 
guai^antee of interest, in the same way as to 
railway companies. 

Boads. — It is sometimes asserted that India 
had good roads tinder the Moguls, and that 
the government of the East India Company 
has, neglected to keep them in repair, and 
has done vex*y little to open up new ones. 
Both these statements are incorrect. The Mo- 
hammedan rulers of India made few roads, 
and none of any great, magnitude. The 
plains of India are in the dry season so fiat 
and smooth, that vehicles can he drawn over 
them, and armies, conveying their artillery, 
can march across them with ease. Dining the 
rainy season no commercial caravans attempt 
to traverse these inundated levels, and, ex- 
cept under rare necessities, no army attempts 
to march. The principal trunk roads in India 
now completed are as follow : — f 


11111:8. COST. 


From 

Calcutta to Peshawur 

1423J 

£1,423,000 


Calcutta to Bombay . 

1003 

500,000 

a 

Madras to Bangalore . 

200 

37,121 


Bombay to Agra . . . 

734 

243,676 

3> 

Bangoon to Prome . . 

200 

100,000 


The first of these roads passes through most 
of the great cities in North-western India to 
Dellii. From Delhi it is continued to Lahore, 
and thence, in its most recent construction, 
to Peshawur. It is generally designated 
“ the Grand Trunk Boad.” Generally the 
rivers are bridged in the direction the road 
takes ; but the Ganges and the Boanc are still 
crossed by ferries. The land communication 
between Calcutta and Western India is thus 
described in the memorial of improvements 
effected in India within the last thirty years : 
— “ It is carried on hy way of the grand 
trunk road to Benares, onward by Mirza- 
pore and Jubhulpore to Nagpore, and thence 
to Bombay. The road beyond Mirzapore, 
under the name of the Great Deccan Boad, 
was commenced thirty years ago, but was 
' kept up only as a fair-weather road till witinn 
‘ the last few years, when arrangements were 
made for its being thoroughly raised, metalled, 
and bridged. The distance from Mirzapore 

* IfiSmcrial of Jmp'ovemenU in India, 

t Arthur Mills, JEsq., M.ff. 

X Tlie directors* memorial represents the cHstance 
as fifteen hundred miles. 
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to Nagpore or Eamptee is nearly four lixm- 
clred miles. Estimates amounting to £11,659 
were sanetioned ly tlie court of directors, in 
1856, for bridging the portion of road between 
Mirzapore and Jubbnlpore, 'which had been 
already metalled ; £25,084 were also sanc- 
tioned for raising and metalling the portion 
between Jubbulpore and Karoptee; and mea- 
sures were further authorised to bridge this 
portion of the road.” 

The Dacca and Chittagong roadjs not yet 
completed ; and from Arracan into Pegu 
Lieutenant Furlong has undertahen to form 
a road across the mountains by Tonngroop. 
A road from Calcutta to Jessore (the line 
of communication with Assam and Birmah) 
has been sanctioned, on an estimate of £41,720. 
A road also has been cut from Martaban to 
Toungoo, rfd Sitong. The sea has been 
mainly relied upon for communication between 
Calcutta and Madras; but roads are now 
being made with every prospect of speedily 
opening up a complete land communication. 

Besides the great lines of comnmnication 
above enumerated, a multitude of shorter 
lines have been constructed at the entire cost 
of government, in Bengal, the north-western | 
provinces, and the Punjaub, while consider- 
able sums have annually been expended in 
the- two former divisions of territory from 
local funds. Among the roads either com- 
pleted or under construction at the expense of 
government, is one from a point on the East 
India Railway to Daijeeling (roughly esti- 
mated at about £200,000) ; another from 
Doobee, on the grand trunk road, to Patna 
(cost, £115,000); numerous roads in the 
BaiigorandNerbuddahterritories; and a road 
from the plains to >Simla and the other hill 
stations, continued through the mountains to 
Chini in Thibet. The district roads were, 
until within the last few years, maintained 
from the profits of the ferries kept up by 
government ; but there are now also appro- 
priated to this purpose, in Bengal, the surplus 
tolls on the Xuddea rivers and the Calcutta 
canals, amounting altogether to £50,000, and 
the surplus proceeds of various local funds 
established for other purposes. In the north- 
western provinces, one per cent, on the land 
revenue is contributed in equal portions by 
the government and by the landowners, for 
the purpose of district roads, the landowners 
being thus freed from the obligation, which 
previously lay on them, of keeping in repair 
the public roads which passed through their 
lands. In these provinces, as in Bengal, the 
ferry funds are appropriated to district roads, 
and they amount to about £20,000.’^ 

Memomnchtm of Tmp'ovements in the Aclmhmim- 
fion of India, 
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Independent of the canal commmiications 
in the Madras presidency, which are im- 
portant, great efforts have been made within 
the last ten years to open up good roads. 
Besides the trunk line to Bangalore, there 
has been also constructed the southern road 
to Trichinopoly, 205 miles in length; the 
northern road to the Bengal frontier, with a 
branch to Ouddapah, 758 miles ; and the 
Sumpajee Ghaut road, from the w’esterii 
frontier of Mysore to Matgalore, 105 miles. 

According to statistical reports made by 
the directors, the made roads in the Bombay 
presidency, twenty-five years ago, ■were almost 
entirely limited to the pi’esidency town and 
its immediate neighbourhood ; the road from 
Bombay (or rather Panwell, on the other side 
of the harbour) toPoonali being the only road 
to a distant place on which any considerable 
expenditure had taken place. This road has 
since been greatly improved, and supplied 
with bridges. The Bhore Ghaut, or pass, on 
this road, formerly accessible only to bullocks, 
and coolies, or porters, had in 1830, at an ex- 
pense of about £13,000, been made easy for 
carriages. The Thull Ghaut, on the Bom- 
bay and Agra road, has since been similarly 
improved ; and roads over the Khoonda 
Ghaut, the Tulkut Ghaut, and the Koom- 
tudee Ghaut, to the southward, have since 
been put under constiuiction, to facilitate the 
communications between the coast and the 
interior of the country. The portion of the 
Agra and Bombay road, within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bombay government, is two hun- 
dred and seventy miles in length. The expen- 
diture on it had amounted, in 1848, to £75,390 ; 
and since that time a considerable outlay has 
taken place, especially on the improvement 
of the Thull Ghaut and the road below it. 
A system of roads for Scinde, at an estimated 
cost of from £20,000 to £30,000, received 
the sanction of the home authorities in 1854, 
and is in progress. In the Punjaub, where 
the greatest improvements in every respect 
have been brought to pass, roads have re- 
ceived the constant attention of the com- 
missioners. Immediately upon the accession 
of the territory, the commissioners began the 
work, and have prosecuted it with the utmost 
zeal,- The grand trunk from Lahore to 
Peshawixr, a distance of two hundred and 
seventy -five miles, forms a part of the grand 
Indian trunk from Calcutta to Peshawur. 
This road is completely metalled and bridged 
throughout, from its entrance to the Punjaub 
to Peshawur, at a cost of £154,848. Roads 
from Julliindur to Lahore, and Irora Lahore 
to Mooltan, have been also undertaken. 

The roads of the Punjaub were classified 
by Bir Henry Lawrence under the heads of 
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inilitaiy and commercials^ and tlie latter as for 
external and for internal commerce. In sucli 
a classification tlie piimary object of tlie 
road was kept in view, as of course military 
roads could be used for commercial purposes. 
Tlius tlie grand trunk road from Lahore to 
Pesliawur is designated under the military 
class, because, the army being massed along 
that line, its primary object was for military 
convenience; it is, however, an important 
highway of commerce. In reference to roads 
most important in a military point of view, 
the following occurs in one of the recent 
Punjaub blue-books The construction of 
the grand trunk road from the Peas to 
Lahore, and the earthen and masonry via- 
ducts crossmg the drainage courses of the 
Baree IJoab, have been completed. A straight 
line of road has been carried from Umritsir 
to the new cantonment of Sealkote, which is 
further connected with the Pesliawur road 
by a branch road to Wuzeerahad. The 
military and commercial roads from Lahore 
to Mooltan, and from Lahore to Perozepore, 
have been opened. An important military 
line, passing tlirougli a very mountainous and 
rugged track, from Attock to Kalabagb, via 
Eawul Pindee, lias also been opened, to con- I 
iiect the frontier force stations with the 
northern cantonments of the regular army. 
The difficult road leading through the Kohat 
passes into the Peshawur valley has also 
been improved.’* 

Lines of road for the external commerce 
of the Punjaub were planned and put in pro- 
gress by Sir Henry, and in some cases com- 
pleted by Sir John, who, as Mr. John Law- 
rence, assisted his brother in the commission 
of the country of the five rivers.” Two great 
lines were planned by Sir Henry — one to con- 
nect Dera Ismail Khan with Lahore, and 
another to start from the same point, and to 
run across the Scinde Saugor I)oab, and ■ 
thence across the Baree Boat to ITllohnr, to 
meet the Delhi road, the internal lines carrying 
the traffic down to Mooltan. The importance 
of these lines will he obvious, from a consi- 
deration of the commercial position of the 
Punjaub, which is a thoroughfare through 
which .the commerce of Central Asia passes 
to the plains of India, and to Scinde and 
Bombay. The caravans which travel from 
Ghuznee to Delhi (which were once the rival 
and the sister capitals of the Mohammedan 
empire) were forced to follow a very diffi- 
cult as well as circuitous route. Emerging 
near Dera Ismail Khan from the Suhmanee 
passes, they winded their weary way to Mool- 
tan, through the wastes of the Scinde Saugor 
Doah, and then turned northward to Lahore, 
thence proceeding to Ferozepore or Loodiana, 


or else they traversed Bhawulpore and other 
independent territories from Mooltan, paying 
heavy transit duties. The plans of Sir Henry 
Lawrence and his officers met these difficul- 
ties, and opened up feasible ways for the 
external commerce ” of the country. The 
^rinternal communications ” of the territory 
w'hose afiairs they so judiciously administer ed, 
were also provided for by those two gifted 
brothers. Their plans comprehended the 
connection of Mooltan with Jhelum by a line 
along the hank of the river of that name and 
Wuzeerahad, and Sealkote by a line along 
the hanks of the Chenah, passing by Jhung. 
These were the first improveinents, and they 
were followed well Up by others. 

In territory such as the Pnnjaub, making 
roads is not the only matter to be considered 
when planning lines of communication. 
Wells and other accommodation for travel- 
lers have been provided along these com- 
mercial lines. Without them, the roads 
would he useless. There are scarcely any 
important lines Avhich do not, during part of 
their course, traverse arid and desolate tracts. 
Literally a fleet of ferry-boats were buiit, 
to facilitate the passage of the rivers, and, 
with a prompt and ready forethought, mooring 
chains and anchors w^ere provided to ju'eveiit 
accidents. These ferry-boats bridged the rivers 
in winter by the assistance of these chains and 
anchors, while in the summer they bore pas- 
sengers across for a small toll. Iron pontoon 
bridges were recommended by the commis- 
sionei's as applicable, not only to the Punjaub, 
but to India generally ; but the home govern- 
ment, upon consideration, did not aj)prove of 
the extensive adoption of these media of pas- 
sage. 

It would be unjust in a popular history 
which comprehends the men and the mea- 
sures of our times, not to notice the names of 
the persons to whose talents the detail of the 
stupendous undertakings in the Pmijaub are 
to be attributed, and in some cases the ori- 
ginal suggestions. The commissioners have 
themselves made the following handsome ac- 
knowledgment of the services of the officor.s 
by whose assistance and personal superin- 
tendence so many important works were 
brought to a happy termination: — “ For the 
energetic and able manner in which these 
important woi'ks have been executed, as well 
as for the zealous co-operation in all engineer- 
ing and military questions, the hoard are 
indebted to Lieutenant- colonel Napier, who 
has spared neither time, health, nor conve- 
nience, in the duties entrusted to him. For 
these valuable services the board cannot too 
warmly express their thanks. Colonel Napier 
has brought to the favourable notice of the 
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board tlie zealous assistance be bas derived 
from bis assistants generally, and especially 
tbe vabiable services of Lieutenant Taylor, in 
cbarge of tbe Lahore and Pesbawur road ; 
Lieutenant Dyas, in cbarge of tbe great 
canal; Lieutenant Anderson, of tbe Madras 
engineers, rvbo bas examined tbe Mooltan 
canals; Major Longden, ber majesty’s 10th 
regiment, in cbarge of tbe Hnslee Caiml;^tbe 
late LieTatenant Patou and Lieutenant Groi ton, 
both of tlie engineers, and employed on the 
new canal; and Lieutenant Olipbant, of the 
engineers, in cbarge of a division ot_ the 
Pesliawnr road ; and Lieutenant Lamb, Xotxi 

native infentry ” ^ 

Looking at the general operations through- 
out India during the last ten years, in the 
completion of good roads for caravans and 
vdieeled carriages, the results are truly 
derful; and the programme of operations of a 
similar nature, intended lor immediate com- 
mencement, had not the mutiny deranged ior 
a time the plans of the directors, was s 
as deserved the gratitude of India and of 
England. 

IIailways. — This is a subject to which 
the attention of the English public is espe- 
cially directed. It is impossible to place the 
progress of railways before our readers in a 
more condensed form than in the report of 
the directors themselves. It is, however, to 
be observed, that the railways of India are 
constructed by private capital; the land, and 
a guarantee for interest, are given by the ^ 
coinpany. Four thousand one hundred and 
lifty-eight miles of railway have been sanc- 
tioned, and measures are being taken ior 
their construction by various companies, 

viz* ' ■ ■ ■ 

By the East Indian Pailway Coinpany— from 
Calcutta to Delhi, with branches from Burd- 
wan to Paneegunge, and from Mirzapore to 
Jubbulpore, 1400 miles. 

By the Eastern Bengal Eailway Company 
----from Calcutta to the Ganges at Koostree, 
near Piibnah (130 miles), being the first 
section of a line to Dacca, with a branch to 
Jessore : which, \idien completed, will form 
the basis of a system of railways for Eastern 
Bengal. 

By the Madras Company — from Madras to 
the western coast at Beypore, 430 miles ; and 
from Tilaclras, idd Cuddapah and Bellary, to 
meet a line from Bombay at or near the river 
Kistna, 310 miles. 

By the Great Indian Peninsula Company — 
from Bombay to Callian, thirty -three miles, 
with extensions, north-east to Jubbulpore, to 
meet the line from Mirzapore, with a branch 
to Oomrawuttee and Nagpore, 818 miles, 
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and south-east, md Toomh and Sliolapore— 
to the Kistna Piver, to meet the line from 
Madras, 357 miles. 

By the Scinde and Punjaub Company— from 
Rurrachee to a point in the Indus, at or near 
to Kotree, 120 miles; and from Mooltan to 
Lahore and Umritsir, in the Punjaub, 230 

miles. „ „ 

By the Bomhay, Baroda, and CeBtral India 
Company — from Bombay to Surat, Baroda, 
and Ahmedahad, 330 miles. 

The estimated outlay required to complete 
the several lines sanctioned is £34,231,000 ; 
and the total amount of capital at present issued 
by the sanction of the East India Company is 
£22,814,000. In addition to this assistance 
by way of guarantee, the land for tlie rail- 
ways (Including compensation for all huiklings 
thereon), and for their termini, has been 
given by government. The value of this 
may he estimated at more than £1,000,000 
fox the above extent of line. The lines in 
conrse of construction have been chosen for 
commercial quite as much as for military and 
political objects. In every case the existing 
channels of trade have been followed. The 
chief cotton -producing districts are provided 
with railway accommodation ; and in some 
instances,— such as the railway which con- 
nects the great cotton -field of Beraiy with 
Bomhay, and the railway througli Surat and 
Gujerat,— the principal object is to develop 
the agricultural resources of those districts, 
and to bring tbeir produce into communica- 
tion with the sea. At present only a small 
section is open in each presidency, making 
about 400 miles in all ; but 3600 more are 
being constructed almost simultaneously. 
The works for the trunk lines above de- 
scribed have been made suitable for locomo- 
tive engines, and are of a solid and per- 
manent' character, so that an uninterrupted 
communication will he maintained throughout 
the year. The mileage cost of the lines 
which have been completed has been : — Bast 
Calcutta to Paneegunge, 121 miles 
(including double line to Burdwan, and tp- 
minal stations), about £12,000 per mile. 

as— Madras to Arcot, sixty -five miles, 
about £5500 per mile. The data in respect 
to the lines now open in the Bombay presi- 
dency, constructed by tbe Great Indian 
Peninsular Pailway Company, are not suffi- 
ciently complete to enable the actual mileage 
cost to be ascer tallied. 

It is, perhaps, iiremature to judge of the 
success of Indian railways as comniercial 
undertakings ; but the line from Calcutta to^ 
Paneegunge is already realising a profit of 
nearly seven per cent., being tivo per cent, 
hpvoud the amaranteed rate of interest. 
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Ie addition to tie lines speeified above, tie 
court have sanctioned tie construction of one 
by tie Calcutta and Sontb Eastern Eailway 
Company, from Calcutta to tlie Mutkli Eiver, 
upon tlie same terms as to tlie provision of 
land, but witliout any guarantee of interest. 

Electric TELEGRAnHSi— Even more im- 
portant as a means of communication than 
railways, is tie electric telegraph ; the use of 
wdiieh, at the commencemeut of the late dis- 
turbances, may be said with scarcely any 
exaggeration to have saved our empire. 
Having already, in a wonderfully short space 
of time, connected the seats of tlie different 
governments by lines of telegraph upwards of 
three thousand miles in length, the govern- 
ment of India is now engaged in estaMishing 
additional lines of about the same extent, 
by which the most important places on the 
line of route will be brought into communi- 
cation with each other. The lines estab- 
lished, and in course of construction, are 

1st. From Calcutta, via Eenai'es, Cawm- 
pore, Agra, Meerut, _ I) eilii, Uimitsir, and 
Lahore, to Peshawur; with a branch to 
Lucknow. 

2nd. From Bombay to Agra, i'fd Indore 
and Gwalior. 

3rd. From Bombay to Madras, via Sattara, 
Bellary, and Bangalore. 

4th. From Bombay, along the coast, by 
Vingorla and Mangalore, to Cannanore. 

5tli. From Bangalore to Ootacamund and 
Mahableshwar. 

6th. From Benares, through the centre of 
the peninsula, by Mirzapore, Jubbulpore, 
Nagpore, and Hyderabad, to Bellary. 

7 til. From Bombay, by Surat and Baroda, 
to Kurrachee. 

8tb. From Kurrachee, by Hyderabad 
(Scinde) and Mooltan, to Laliore. 

9th. From Calcutta, by Dacca, Akyab, and 
Prome, to Pegu and Eangoon. 

loth. From Calcutta to Madras, by the 
coast ; and — 

11th. From Madras, along the coast, by 
Pondicherry, Tranquebar, and EaninacI, to 
Ceylon. 

Tlie lines already established have cost, 
upon an average, about £50 per mile. Be- 
sides their inappreciable value to the govern- 
ment for political and military puiqioses, they 
are freely used by the mercantile community. 
Though the charges are very moderate, the 
revenue, in the first year of working the 
lines, exceeded the expenses, and since then 
the receipts have been steadily increasing. 

During the sepoy rebellion, the utility of 
the electric telegraph was tested; its exist- 
ence at that period was of more importance 
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than the presence in India of 10,000 addi- 
tional soldiers. 

Hospitals akb Dispensaries. — The go- 
vernment has done much to bring the instru- 
mentalities of medical relief within reach of 
the people everywhere. The regulations in 
practice in reference to this provide an 
hospital or dispensary in every town where 
the inhabitants will bear a certain proportion 
of the expense. 

Libraries. — The establishment of public 
libraries in the provincial towns will appear 
to most Europeans as an effort to benefit the 
people in a manner they arc not prepared 
to appreciate. This plan of extending civi- 
lization in India has been going forward for 
a considerable time, but, notwithstanding the 
sanguine opinions and more sanguine expec- 
tations of many of the friends of India, no 
great results have been procured. 

In tbe return made to an order of the 
Honourable the House of Commons, dated 
the 7th of August, 1857, the budgets of pub- 
lic works in India for the years 1853-4, 
1854-5, 1855-6, have been presented; also 
an estimate for 1856-7. Tins return em- 
braces churches, imblic offices, jails, and mis- 
cellaneous buildings and works; embank- 
ments, roads and bridges, lighthouses, dock- 
yards and harbours, inland navigation, irri- 
gation works, railroads, charges for govern- 
ment officers, and for land supplied to tbe 
private companies working under government 
guarantee ; electric telegraph, military, and 
certain unclassified vrorks. The returns com- 
prise the expenditure for Bengal, Madras, Bom- 
bay, the north-western provinces, the Pun- 
jauh, and the Pegu and Straits settlements. 

For the year 1856-7, the amounts authorised 
in statement No. 1, for public works in the de- 
partments of military, public, judicial, ecclesi- 
astical, educational, revenue (general), revenne 
(irrigation), marine, political, were for Ben- 
gal — rupees — 7.09.492 ; Madras, 21.58.233 ; 
Bombay, 6.70,047 ; the north-west provinces, 
6.30.892; the Punjaub, 7.32.644; the Straits 
settlements, 40.000 ; Pegu, 1.61.619 ; Tenes- 
serim and Maidaban provinces, 7.600; Hyder- 
abad, 4.938: making a total expenditure of 
51,18.665. This outlay was sanctioned hy 
the government of India. Under statement 
No. 1 there is a budget of expenditure re- 
commended to the court of directors exclusive 
of the : foregoing, amounting to 17.54.849. 

Statement No. 2, gives the expenditure on 
all works previously sanctioned, and on new 
sanctions hy local governraents, the amount 
of which, is 1.64.34.334. Under statement 
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Ho. 2 for repairs the total is 52.08.257. 
The total amount authorised for the year 
1856-7 was 2.20.15.4:20. Under orders of 
the 17th of October, 1856, all civil, militap"-, 
and marine bnildings intended exclusively lor 
the use of the government and its establish- 
ments, and works not coming within the 
term works of public improvement, _ can be 
proceeded with without other limitation than 
that of the sanctioned estimates ; but the ex- 
penditure on works of public improvement- 
such as works of irrigation, canals, roads, 
bridges, and harbours— is restricted to one 
crore of rupees, the sum allotted by the ho- 
nourable the court of directors, for such works 
during the official year 1856-7. This 
has been divided among the several local 
governments and administrations in the fol- 
lowing proportions ; — To Bengal, twelve lacs ; 
Madras, twenty -two lacs ; Bombay and Scinde, 
fourteen lacs; the north-western provinces, 
fifteen lacs; the Punjaub, twenty-one lacs ; 
Oude, five lacs ; Pegu, four and a half lacs ; 
Tenesserim andMartaban provinces, half a lac; 
Hyderabad, three lacs ; Nagpore, two ana a 
quart er lacs; Straits settlements three quarters 
of a lac. Bv this report, made from the India- 
house at the close of 1857, the most recent 
expenditure on public works is presented. 

Under the head of public works certain ex- 
penditure is classed, which would seem more 
properlj’' to be represented as bounty or en- 
couragement to agriculture and commerce. 
Thus the growth of cotton has received the 
patronage of the company. Inl840 ten ex- 
perienced cotton-planters from the_ United 
States ivere engaged to conduct certain expe- 
riments in the cultivation of the finer descrip- 
tion of cotton. The climate proved unsuitable 
where most of the trials w'ere made, but in 
parts of South-western India the experiments 
were successful, and a large cultivation of 
American cotton is now being conducted 
there. These districts are near the coast, and 
have roads. Measures are being taken to 
facilitate the transport of cotton from the 
plhces where its culture is most successfully 
carried on. The servants of the Bast India 
Company, especially their medical servants, 
have of "late years given much attention to 
climatologj’', and more especially in its rela- 
tion to vegetable productions, from which the 
cotton cultivation has derived much benefit. 
The East India Companyj in 1849, offered a 
reward of 5000 rupees for an improved cot- 
ton-cleaning machine, and great efforts in the 
cleaning department have been made— an es- 
sential matter to the improvement of Indian 
cotton. The East India Company have also ex- 
pended money upon the culture of such fibrous 
plants as might be made sources of profitable 
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commerce. The results of the experiments 
made in this department have surprised the 
company, and all interested in the enterprise. 

In previous chapters notice urns taken of 
the encouragement given by the government, 
to the cultivation of tea ; it is therefore un- 
necessary in this place to express more upon 
the subjMt, than that considerable hill tracts, 
suitable to its culture, have been set apart by 
the company in favour of the cultivators. 
The government has also thought it expe- 
dient to patronise the woriring of iron ore. 
This subject seems first to have seriously 
engaged the attention of the court of direc- 
tors so recently as 1850; but in 1854 ex- 
tensive inquiries and investigations were 
instituted, which issued in important results. 
In 1855 a report was made to the public- 
works department by Lieutenant-colonel 
Godwin, chief engineer of the lower pro- 
vinces of Bengal, which was highly encou- 
raging as to the prospects of iron Uiines 
being worked, and iron extensively manu- 
factured, in India. In l&ob experiments 
were made, under the company’s auspices, in 
the manufacture of superior iron with some 
success*" 

Of course a coiisklerable outlay in cou- 
nection witli public works will, by tlie neces- 
sities of tbe country, be expended on l)an*ackB 
and jails. The latter appear to be adiuirably 
managed and conducted, especially in the 
Punjaub. The barrack department is pro- 
bably worse conducted than any other. 
The European soldiers are frequently quar- 
tered in unhealthy situations, and the bp*rack 
accommodation afforded to them is inade- 
quate; the late Sir Charles h[apier, a fuend 
of the soldier, repeatedly expressed his dis- 
approbation, and even indignation, at this 
circumstance. The vast impulse which has 
been given to public "works in India may 
be judged by the facts, that one hundred 
thousand tons of railway materials, and a 
million of sleepers, ivere landed at Bombay 
alone in 1856-7. In March and April, 1857, 
twenty thousand tons of castings for the 
Vedar Water-works were, landed in that port. 
During the same time the imports of iron 
were represented by the Bombay papers to 
be seven thousand tons. In 1856 the great 
Indian Peninsula Bailway imported thirteen 
thousand tons of iron. The Qiiecnl ictoricL 
steamer was announced by a publication oi 
Bombay, in April, 1857, as arriving with 
eighty tons of locomotives for the great Indian 
Peninsula Bailway, and the Yedar Water- 
works. _ 

The improvement and enlargement of docks 
and harbours claim some especial notice. 
Taken in connection with the recent efforts 
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for cultivating tlie lauds lying seaward, more 
immediately those set aj^art for cotton culture, 
and the lines of road opened tip from the 
great seaports into the interior, this subject 
assumes much importance. The develop- 
ment of internal communications, and exter- 
nal outlets, have in all civilized lands kept 
pace. This is not only true of countries pos- 
sessing a good seaboard, but of such as, like 
the Punjaub, are dependant upon a river 
navigation through other countries for com- 
munication with the sea : the remark is even 
applicable to nations that are completely in- 
land, for their roads and river means of 
internal intercourse will always converge 
upon those points which are thorough- 
fares into neighhoiiring states. Bombay, 
notwithstanding its vastly increasing com- 
merce and its important relative position, has 
heen left deficient in docks or any similar 
provision. The number of square-rigged 
vessels that entered tbe Bombay port during 
tbe year 1855, was 311, besides 218 steamers, 
wdth an aggregate tonnage of 279,805. The 
trade of the port for 1851-5, is stated to 
liave been 735,562f tons, and to have 
increased in the fblloAving year to 912,110-^- 
tons. For this large commerce no adequate 
accommodation has yet been j)rovided. The 
officiating commissioner of customs for salt and 
opium gave the following evidence upon the 
cost of loading and unloading vessels in the 
port of Bombay : — On making inquiries from 
the several merchants, I still experienced 
great difficulty in procuring the required in- 
formation, as there is no uniform system or 
practice adopted by them. One firm, pex’- 
haps, contracts for boat hire alone ; another 
contracts for the goods being discbarged from 
tbe ship, and landed on the wharf; while an- 
other, perhaps, contracts for the removal of 
the goods from a ship to the depositing of 
them in the merchant’s warehouses, includ- 
ing the cost of guarding them, &c. Petty 
pilferage and damage from wet during the 
nionsoon, are among the casualties to which 
goods thus treated are said to be exposed. 
The petty pilferage is stated to have been 
proved, a few years since, to amount to 
1,600,000 rupees.” 

The following testimony to the difficulties 
of transacting the enormously increasing 
business of tbe port, and tbe necessities for 
more suitable accommodation for shipping, was 
borne by one well competent to pronounce an 
opinion The average expense of bringing 
goods from a sliip’s side and landing on the 
wharf, is one or two rupees per ton, and for 


heavy machinery two rupees per ton ; hut the 
latter is now a losing rate, because the quantity 
to be landed exceeds tbe capabilities of thu 
boats, and of room for their discharge , and boat- 
hire has risen 75 per cent, within the last six 
months. The collector of customs has found 
it necessary to threaten a withdrawal of their 
licenses from all boats above sixteen tons, on 
account of the large space they occupy along- 
side the wharf.”*' 

The attention of the government has been 
directed to this state of things, and on the 17th 
of March, 1855, a committee was appointed 
to determine a locality for the docks. Out of 
this investigation proposals arose for two 
schemes, one of which has the sanction of 
government ; the other is deemed by the com- 
mercial community the more feasible, althongli 
neither is generally considered at all ade- 
cpiate. The whole community of Bombay 
is alive to the necessity ; and the goveniment 
was giving its most earnest attention to the 
subject, wdien the breaking out of the mutiny 
stopped short the progress of improvements 
in so many respects. In the meantime, im- 
portant publications are guiding and forming 
public opinion. f 

On a former page a description was given 
of the port of Knrracliee, and its importance 
in relation to all North-western and Western 
^ India, and in its relation to the overland 
' route. In connection with the schemes for 
the Scinde and Punjaub Eailway, and the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Inclu's, 
this port is receiving such improvements as 
will develop all the advantages of its position. 
Although Calcutta possesses so many cir- 
eumstances in its favour, especially in connec- 
tion with the seat of government, even there 
it has been deemed requisite to improve the 
facilities afforded to commerce in the condi- 
tion of the port. At Madras the unfavour- 
able nature of the locality seems to bid defi- 
ance to any very decided improvement ; but 
the enterprise which mai'ks the proceedings 
of the board of works, inspires hope that 
something will he done to abate the dangers 
to which shipping, and passengers in landing, 
are now exposed. When harbours, docks, 
and wharves have partaken of the attention 
and outlay of the government, as roads, 
rivers, and irrigation have done, the prosperity 
of India will be much promoted. 

^ Bombay Quarterly E-cview, 

t Papei'S reiatlng to a Project for Wet ami Pnf 
Pock$ in the Marbour of Pombag, printed for Govern- 
ment at the Bombay Education Society’s Press, ISod; 
On Poch and Wharves for Bombay ; Proceedings of 
the Bombay IlecJiamcs^ InstitutioUf sessioa 1837. 
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CHAPTER X.VII. 

THE GOTEllHMENT OE THE BBITISH INDIAN Jimim {ConUmw^, 


THE MIEITAEY DEPARTMENT. 

Tiit^ army by wliicli the territory of British 
India is garrisoned and defended, and ^ by 
Avhicli wars have been conducted against 
other powers, has consisted of three different 
elements — namely, q^ueen’s troops, company s 
troops, and contingents. The queeffs troops 
are conveyed to India at the expense of the 
company, and when there are allowed extia 
pay at its cost. Their number is dependpt 
npon circumstances, but has generally %’aried 
from eighteen to twenty-two thousand men. 

It has been shown in the sketch afforded of 
the different acts of the imperial parliament 
affecting the constitution oi the In^an go- 
vernment, that the commander -in -chief of the 
queen s forces in India is ex officio comman- 
der-in-chief of the company’s forces, and that 
each presidential commander-iii-cMef of the 
queen’s forces is also commander -in -chief of 
the company’s forces within that pvresidency. 
The officers of the company’s army are ap- 
] 3 ointed by the directors. The contingents 
are native troops, subjects of native princes, and 
placed at the command of the company under 
certain treaties. In the company’s owm army 
there are tw’ o distinct classes of troops — Euro- 
pean and native- The total number of the 
East India Company's native forces of all 
arms, including commissioned and non-com- 
missioned native officers and jnen, up to the 
latest period received before the I'ecent re- 
volt, 'was as follows : — 

Eaffiieers . — Native commissioned and non- 
commissioned, rank and file . . . . . . . 3,158 

j>^ri??7/crsy.*--“Horse .... ... « « . . . 1,073 

„ Root . . . . 7,676 

Regular and irregidar. . . . . 26,129 
lufantnj, J — Regular and irregular .... 189,008 
Teterems . — Native officers and men .... 3,374 
JS'cdlve Medicai Establishment ....... 858 

Total . 231,276 

Giving a total number of 269 native regi- 
ments of all arms, and of 231,276 native offi- 
cers and men. A large portion of this force, 
comprising about one-half of the whole, has, 
by mutiny and disarmament, ceased to exist, 
le'aving a total number of native forces of all 
arms practically available of about 120,000 
men. . 

" The horse artillery consists of five brigades, and the 
foot of eighteen battalions. 

t The cavalry is divided into fifty regiments. ^ 

% The infantry comprises a Iitindred and ninety-six 
Vestiments- . 


The total number of the East India Com- 
pany’s European forces now in India (not 
deducting losses arising out of the recent 
revolt, of which no complete authentic return 
has been received) is as follow^s, and presents 
a total of 22,017 European officers and men : 

i??z^M?^m.--’Eiiroiiean officers and men .. 434 

Jidil/mf . — Horse and foot, European officers 
and men (of which there are twelve batta- 
lions of European foot) .......... 6,585 

European officers and men . ... 509 

InfaMry^,' — »» u .... 13,032 

Veterans .- — » jj .... 430 

Jledical A— Europeans, includ- 

iug European warrant officers 1>05 1 

Total . 22,047 

The total number of queen’s troops now’ 
(April, 1858) in India amounts to about 
70,000 men. 

The contingent troops of the native states 
commanded by British officers, and bound 
under treaties to serve the British goveim- 
ment, amounted, before the mutiny of 1857, 
to about 32,000,* viz. 


Hyderabad (the Nizam’s) auxiliary for<;e . . 8,094 

* Gwalior (Scindiah’s contingent) . , . . . . 8,401 

* Kotah contingent . 

Mysore horse (officered by natives) ..... 1 

Gujerat (Giiicowar’s) contingent 

* Bhopal contingent . 

Mai wa united contingent . . . . . . * • • /I 

Alalwa Bheel corps • • 648 

'^Joudpore legion . ?»246 

Mey war Bheel corps l,Ui)4 

Colapore local horse 90] 

Sawimt Waree local corps . , .... . . . . 611 

Total.. 32,311 

Holkar is bound by treaty to furnish a 

contingent of a thousand horse, but these 
troops are not commanded by British officers. 

Besides these regular contingents, bodies 
of troops have been sent in aid of the com- 
pany’s forces by native princes. Before 
Holkar was under any treaty his armies 
w^ere auxiliaries. The same w’as the ease 
wdth the kings of Oude; and now^ Jhung 
Bahadoor, the Rajah of Nepaul, is aiding the 
company in a form and to an extent not 
provided for by treaty. 

The modes of admission to the company's 
military service arc by direct appointment, 
and through the company’s military seminary 
at Addiscombe, in the county of Surrey. The 
direct appointments are chiefly to the cavalry, 
* The contingents which have mutinied are inaiked 
with an asterisk. 
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blit siicb are also made to tb e infantry. Tbe 
cadets are passed tlirongb tlie cadet-ofiice of 
tlie India-lionse, a department under tbe able 
direction of Jobn Hollyer, Esq., and enter 
tlie seminary, wbere they study for two years, 
keeping ibnr terms, Tlie age of admisBion is 
from fourteen to eighteen, but gentlemen may 
be candidates for direct appointments up to 
tbe age of twenty -two. The cadets at Ad-* 
discombe pay the company £100 a year each 
for the expenses of their education and main- 
tenance. The additional expenses of each 
student are liardly met hy an addition of 
£50 per year. The course of study is admir- 
ahle. The professors are men of the highest 
attainments, and apt to teach.” The exa- 
minations are conducted with impartiality, and 
the degree of attainment developed hy them 
is truly astonishing. The author of this His- 
tory has attended examinations, and inspected, 
with surprise and pleasure, the military draw- 
ings and modellings of fortifications exhi- 
bited, winch displayed great ability and evi- 
dence of study on the part of the pupils. 
Generally, on these occasions, the chairman 
of the court of directors presides, and of late 
years the Archbishop of Canterbury has fre- 
quently addressed the students. Howards are 
liberally bestow^ed. The Pollock medal and 
swmrd are prizes eagerly contended for ; and 
the competition is keen, victory or defeat 
being almost always generously and nobly 
borne. The friends and relatives of the 
pupils, and a large concourse of privileged ^ 
spectators, chiefly consisting of superior 
officers, or civil servants of the company, 
are present on these occasions. The presence 
of men of genius, of military or legislative 
renowm, wdiose names arc prominent in the 
history of our country, is a great stimulus to 
the efforts of the students, although it not 
nnfrequently represses the energy of the more 
shy and nervous, who may, nevertheless, he 
among the most highly gifted. It is an 
affecting sight to witness a mere ^muth, clad 
in the simple uniform of the company’s 
cadets, retiring from the place of exami- 
nation, bearing swwds, medals, and other 
badges of honour, amidst the generous cheers 
of liis unsuccessful competitors, and the plau- 
dits of* an auditory comprising the most 
famous men of the day. The author has 
seen more than one fine youth, who had gone 
through his examinations with unflincliing 
self-possession in the face of the crowd of 
honoured or titled persons before him, com- 
pletely subdued hy his emotions in the mo- 
ment of success. Whatever objections may 
he made to these examinations in some re- 
spects, the advantages far more than compen- 
sate them, and the scenes presented on such 


occasions are likely to live for ever in the 
memories of those young soldiers, and to 
prove, far off from their country, a stiixmlua to 
exertion and courage on the field of their 
future trials and glory. Distinguished officers 
of the company, wiiose names are known 
throughout all the nations of civilize^ man,and 
throughout every uncivilized nook of Southern 
and Central Asia, have declared to the author 
that they attributed to these occasions much 
of the stimulus which enkindled the passion 
for glory within them, and that these scenes 
remained vividly impressed upon their hearts 
amidst the labours, perils, and grave respon- 
sibilities of Indian wwfare and Asiatic life. 
The most proficient students are nominated 
to the department of engineers, and, after 
having left Addiscomhe, proceed to Chatham 
for a further course of study of one year, 
after wdiich they i)roceed to India as officers 
of engineers. While at Chatham , hoW' ever, 
they draw pay from the company. The second 
class of proficients are nominated to the 
artillery, and proceed, on leaving Addis- 
comhe, direct to India. Buch as do not suc- 
ceed in attaining a position in either of the 
first tw^o classes, or as do not choose the engi- 
neer or artillery services, are designated to 
the infantry. The number of students in 
May, 1858, w^as a hundred and fifty. 

The general character of the officers of the 
East India Company’s army has equalled, 
if it has not surpassed, that of the officers of 
any other. This will especially hold good of 
those wffio have been educated at Addiscombe. 

The engineers have been probably tbe 
most intelligent body of officers the world 
has ever seen. They all know that upon 
real service depends promotion, honour, and 
emolument, and that these advantages are 
sure to follow^ good service. A large number 
of this class of officers arc appointed ulti- 
mately to the civil service, where, as civil 
administrators and civil engineers, they can 
be of even more use— in time of peace, at all 
events — than in the military department, 
i Accustomed at Addiscombe and Chatham to 
habits of study, and to regard military life 
from an intellectual and professional point of 
view, rather than from one merely social, 
they go forth to their duties earnest and 
thoughtful as w^ell as brave soldiers, and 
hence much of the distinction to which they 
have attained both as soldiers and men of 
science, and the reputation they havc^ won 
for their country and for the particular 
army in wdiich they serve. It is impossible 
for any one to observe the class of young men 
who gain at Addiscomhe the appointments to 
the engineer service, and not predicate of 
them future eminence, not only in the per- 
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sonal distinctions to 1)6 won, but tbe national 
services to be rendered. 

The artillery of the East India Company 
has also attained a high character for efd- 
ciency in the held. Many of its officers have 
studied for the engineer department, but, from 
health failing them, domestic troubles, slip o. 
memory under examination, some concession 
to the temptations so potent with the your^, 
or change of purpose, they have entered the 
artillery service instead. During the various 
wars in the East, when the ^officers of the 
royal artillery have served with them, they 
have borne a high testimony to the snperioi 
skill and soldierdike deportment and spirit ot 
the company’s artillery officers. The follow- 
ing’ extract from a letter by Sir Charles hiapiei 
to an officer of the Eengal artilleiy, who 
wrote to him from Ivuniaon, on the borders 
of Xepaul, offering certain suggestions, mil 
show the opinion which that celebrated ^officer 
entertained of the Indian artillery service . 

Novemher 

I approve much your report on. the state of defences in 
Kumaon; and though Jhuug Bahadoor has told my wife 
ia Loudon that he loves me more than any man living, 
still, as lovers sometimes quarrel, I should like to be pre- 
pared for him, and your suggestions shall he pressed on 
the attention of government. 

What you say about the deficiency and frequent change 
of officers with the reserve companies of artillery is but 
too true. I did intend, had I been able, to reform the 
whole system; but I am of no use— no more power 
have I than a lance-corporal. I believe, however, I have 
succeeded in moving the head-quarters of your regiment 
into these provinces, either to Delhi or Meerut. 

I tliiuk very highly of your officers generally, but espe- 
cially of the young officers. When I have found fault, I 
have invariably traced it to the “system,’^ and I have 
vainly represented this ; but pray understand that in con- 
demning the system of the Bengal army 1 always say this 
—that the artillery I believe to be, at this moment, the 
first in the world. 

Xotw^ithstanding the superior education and 
attainments of the company's officers, defects 
have crept into the military system of the 
company which need correction, and uffilch 
no doubt conduced to the unfortunate sepoy 
revolt of 1857. Some of those evils depend 
upon the general management of the army ; 
some upon the infantry regimental system; 
others upon the character of the men enlisted 
in the native armies: and all these causes 
combined operate unfavourably on the effi- 
ciency of the wdiole service. As to the gene- 
ral management of the army, the chief faults 
appear to be the great draft of officers from 
the military to the civil service : not that 
this in itself would prove aii evil, if officers, in 
sufficient numbers for the proper discharge of 
regimental service, were appointed to supply 
the places of those withdrawn, although even 
then some incouvenience would ensue, as the 
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more intelligent and talented men are those 
drafted off to staff, civil, civil engineering, 
and political appointments. Out of this cir- 
cumstance arises an iiiconipetence on the part of 
regimental officers. The native officers become 
the instructors of their European superiors— 
superiors only in rank and the indomitable 
spu'it which belongs to the British. The 
more intelligent officers— such as were best ac- 
quainted with the native languages— being bo 
frequently withdrawn from regimental sendee, 
those who remained were less acquainted 
with the men, and with the character of the 
classes of natives from wdiich the recruits 
were generally drawn ; they were also less 
competent to form acquaintance with^tliem 
from lingual deficiency and short residence 
in the country. In the Bengal army more 
particularly these causes^ operated— at all 
events, the relaxation of discipline was most 
marked in that, although, from the character 
of the soldiery, it reciuired more careful atten- 
tion than the* armies of the other presidencies. 
The men were chiefly recruited in ^ Onde,^ 
and in the upper provinces, and consisted of 
high caste Mohammedans and Brahmins. As 
a consequence, it was difficult to assign To 
them any duty the performance of which did 

not interfere with their caste; and they were 
far more afraid of infringing upon its obliga- 
tions than upon those of the articles of uar.^ 
Striking illustrations of the inconvenience of 
the high caste constitution of the native army, 
especially of Bengal, have occurred when 
operations at sea, or for the execution of 
which sea voyages were necessary, were re- 
quired. On some occasions the Bengal regi- 
ments have landed in China half-starved, 
because the men would eat nothing cooked at 
sea. preferring to sustain themselves on bran 
and water. AYhen, in 1858, a Bengal regi- 
ment landed in China, for service at Canton, 
they would not prepare their own qxiarters, 
because it was contrary to caste, and Chinese 
coolies had to be employed as their servants. 
Operations out of India were so distasteful to 
the native army of Bengal on this account, 
that there were generally symptoms of mutiny 
whenever* they were ordered beyond the con- 
fines of India. When operating with the 
Bombay army in Bcinde, their caste preju- 
dices nearly created feirds between the two 
armies. The Bombay soldiers, being; for ^ the 
most part low caste men, performed various 
important labours assigned to them, wliieh 
the Bengal soldiers considered Infra digni- 
fate; and not content with refusing to work 
themselves, they taunted the Bombay sepoys 
perpetually for doing so. Sometimes this 
had the effect of incensing the latter against 
their Bengal companions -in -arms, but in other 
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instances tlie Bombay men were made dis- 
satisfied, and either grumbled as they pursued 
their work, which otherwise would have been 
cheerfully performed, or threw it up -with a 
disposition to mutiny. In the Punjaub simi- 
lar indications were offered of the general bad 
spirit of the Bengal sepoys, and the chronic 
interference of caste prejudices with the per- 
formance of their soldierly duties. In Aff- 
glianistan the cold of the country during the 
winter rendered impossible those ablutions 
which form a part of the daily religious cere- 
monial of the Brahmin, and by neglecting 
which he considered himself deprived of 
caste, and deprived of it by the action of the 
government who sent him there. When the 
cold became intense, some of the officers, 
pitying the sufferings of men inured to a 
warm climate, gave sheepskin jackets to 
them. The necessities of the occasion con- 
strained them to Avear them, but they were 
filled with indignation at the officers who dis- 
tributed them, although of their owm bounty, 
and regarded the government as untrue to them 
for placing them in a condition which tempted 
them to w^ear the skin of dead animals, and 
so lose caste. When these troops came back 
from zAffglianistan they w’ere regarded with 
horror by their brother soldiers and co-reli- 
gionists; among civilians as men without 
caste— worse spiritually and temporally than 
if they had never known caste— men who had 
refused to perish rather than violate their 
religion; and the people considered them like 
certain apostates described in the New Tes- 
tament — ‘‘twice dead, plucked out by the 
roots.’* This circumstance spread more or 
less disaffection through the whole Bengal 
army, and the high caste men lived in per- 
petual apprehension of being ordered to some 
new field of enterprise, wffiere caste must he i 
sacrificed to military duty, or they themselves 
become victims to military rigour. IJndouhtedly 
the terms upon which these men enlisted were 
that their caste should be respected. Whe- 
ther it was expedient to take men on such 
terms or not, these were the conditions upon 
wdiicli they enlisted, and they were jealous to the 
last degree of any infringement of them. That 
the government, and particular officers more 
especially, "were not considerate of this stern 
bond there can be no question. The greased 
cartridges alone proved that. Nothing can 
be better known than that the Mohammedan 
has a conscientious scruple against the flesh 
of swine, and that the flesh of kine is ab- 
horrent to the Hindoo. The cartridges for 
the Minie rifles were greased with prepara- 
tions of fat from both. As soon as the soldiers 
came to know the fact, they became, in their 
own conscience, justified in revolt against a 


government which had betrayed them, violated 
its covenant, and inflicted upon them the 
greatest injury in their opinion possible^ — a 
deprivation of their ceremonial sanctity, their 
religious and social status, and their hope of a 
happy hereafter. The withdrawal of the car- 
tridges, and the proclamations of the govern- 
ment, all came too late. The soldiery no 
longer believed in the government, and the 
severe means adopted to put down the first 
discontent fanned the flame of sedition. The 
imprisonment and severe treatment of the 
cavalry at Meerut in a cause which made 
them martyrs in the eyes of their fellow- 
soldiers precipitated an aggravated revolt. 
The whole course of procedure on the part of 
the officers of the government, civil and mili- 
tary, appeared to be infatuated. They were 
either unaware of the extent and depth of the 
high caste prejxidice, or conscience, as one may 
call it, in reference to ceremonial uncleamiess, 
or, knowingly, they adopted means most cal- 
culated to aggravate the passion which their 
provoking measures had excited. It was 
wrong to order high caste sepoys beyond 
Indian territory, \vhere, in the nature of 
things, caste must he compromised. It was 
wrong to grease cartridges with cows* or pigs* 
fat, or in any other way wound prejudices or 
convictions which the government was pledged 
to respect. If it he said that the government 
was compelled to do these things by the 
necessities of the cases, the defence admits that 
the covenant ostensibly made with the high 
' caste soldiers was ab initio improper ; that 
such men were unsuited to the British Indian 
army ; and that, however well they served in 
some instances, it was an error to employ 
them while a man could be obtained from any 
other quarter. Either such men ought not to 
have been recruited, or, having been re- 
cruited, faith should have been kept with 
them and their caste in all its inconveniences 
and its absurdities, and military incongruities 
should have been scrupulously and honourably 
respected. 

Among the causes of inefficiency in the 
native army was that of too much confidence 
in native officers, whose sympathies were 
always with the high caste sepoys: and the 
Mohammedan officers were ever jealous of 
British ascendancy. Both to officers and 
men promotion has been extended too late in 
life. When the energies of men were gone, 
they . were appointed to posts the duties of 
which they were not then able to discharge. 
There was too much respect for the seniority 
principle in the whole military administration 
of the company, and too much — perhaps un- 
consciously— of the bias of the aristocratic 
principle among our officers in the preference 
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for Mgli castes evinced in the selection of the 
soldiery. 

Some of the evils here stated were seen hy 
the late Sir Charles Hapierj and led to the 
resignation of ilia high officers in India. That 
general was very niisparing in his censures, 
as well as sometiines lavish in his encomiiinis, 
and much allowance must be made for his 
characteristic strength of expression wffieii 
perusing his opinions. Sir Charles, in a letter 
to an artillery officer, thus expressed his 
opinion of the condition of the army, and the 
causes of wdmtever inefficiency he perceived 
in it : — Delhi is the station wdiere I should 
desire to see European battalions cantoned, 
but many say it is unhealthy. Men from all 
parts of Asia meet in Delhi, and some day or 
other much mischief will be hatched within 
tho>se city walls, and no European troops at 
hand. We shall see. I have no confidence 
ill the allegiance of your high caste merce- 
naries. I have seen a ' sweeper’ show more 
bravery in battle than a Brahmin and a high- 
named Mussulman. A high caste man cannot 
be attached to a Christian government. There 
are many errors of system which a comman- 
der -in -chief sees, but cannot change. The 
governor -general takes two-thirds of the 
power which the commander-in-chief ought 
to exercise, and the military board takes the 
rest ! 1 cannot change the character of this 

army, which is bad and faulty as regards the 
system of discipline, and therefore I resign. 
Many of the old officers of infantry have been 
habituated to a bad system, and get into a 
routine of neglect from wdiieh the devil him- 
self could not drive them. Look at the 
nightly guards in the Bengal army'— the 
sentries are alone, and all the rest go to bed ! 
The whole Bombay army does not present 
such anomaly, and it arises from the ‘ system’ 
being bad. Still there are several very excel- 
lent disciplinarians in the Bengal army — men 
who take a line ibr themselves. Look at 
Gilbert, at Wheeler, at Huish, and a score of 
others. In the regiment of artillery I myself 
know at least a dozen first-rate officers. Tlie 
Bengal army has no want of good officers, 
blit it Las want of a better system of disci- 
pline : and as I cannot introduce one, coupled 
with other causes, I have resigned. Lord 
Ellenborougli wisely abolished Lord Auck- 
land’s injudicious system of 'politicals.’ Young 
officers commanding old ones, and war carried 
on without any plan! A hapi^y -go -lucky 
mode, which ended in Cabul, and the same 

s^^stem revised by Lord D It wmuld 

appear either that Sir Charles wms not alwurys 
consistent in practice with his opinion, or 
else he found the necessities of his situation 
strong enough to overrule them, for he is said 
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to have preferred military men to civilians for 
political, and even strictly civil, employ- 
ments, when his owui administrative functions 
gave him the opportmiity of iiiakiug selec- 
tion. Mr, Thomas Campbell Robertson, late 
a member of the supreme council of India, 
and lieutenant-governor of the north-western 
provinces, declares that no person so largely 
used the power of appointing military officers 
for civil purposes as Sir Charles Napier him- 
self. On this subject Mr. Eobertson, with 
great show of reason, remarks “ The prac- 
tice of thus draining the army of its cleverest 
members has certainly been carried too far, 
but it was the encouragement afforded by 
the prospect of such advancement that made 
Malcolm and others wffiat they were, by 
stimulating them to qualify themselves for 
the highest political offices. The evil, too, 
it must be remembered, is not one inherent 
in the system, but might at any time have 
been corrected by each successive governor- 
general, if he had perceived the iiiischief now 
alleged to have thence resulted. But, in 
truth, no Indian ruler, when he vvaiits aid in 
. the management of a newly-acquired terri- 
tory, can resist the temptation to employ the 
fittest available person he can find ; and this 
will generally be a military man, because the 
civil service has few hands to spare from the 
duties of the original settled provinces of our 
empire. No man in this way did the thing 
against which he wrote more than the late 
Sir Charles Napier, who not only drew mili- 
tary men from their regiments to act in civil 
capacities, but drove a’way six of the ablest 
civilians wdio were sent to his assistance in 
Scincle, The practice, if it be an evil, is only 
one of the many attendant on the too rapid 
growth of our empire ; and it would probably 
be best corrected, not by debarring young 
military men from all hope of political pro- 
motion, and so preventing the development 
of much latent talent, but by rendering the 
command of a battalion so lucrative and at- 
tractive, as to induce the juniors to remain 
with their regiments, in the hope of attaining 
to that post. But it is not so much on the 
number as on the character and capacity of 
the English officers present with a sepoy bat- 
talion that its efficiency depends. In former 
times, wlien the attachment betw^een thein 
w-as at its height, the officers were, w’^e be- 
lieve, fewer in proportion to tlie men than 
they are now ; but then they w^ere almost all 
good colloquial linguists, or in the way of 
becoming so ; and though somewliat wanting 
in the graces of European society, had ob- 
tained an insight into the social system of 
Asiatic life, such as their more accomplished 
. successors seem to think it beneath them to 
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acquire. The sepoy officer of the present day, 
eqiml to liis predecessor in courage and con- 
duct in the field, and generally his superior 
in hook knowledge, in manners, and perhaps 
in morals, falls far short of him in point of 
real acquaintance with those iinder Ms com- 
mand. This defect, though in some degree 
imputable to the system which makes escape 
from his regiment the great object of every 
young officer’s amhition, is still mainly attri- 
butable to the increased facilities of intercourse 
with England. Young men who are fre- 
quently refreshing their acquaintance with 
their mother country cannot settle down 
to India as their home in the same wray as 
was done in the bygone days, ei’e steam was 
known, and a return to England was looked 
forward to as a remote and barely possible 
contingency. Tastes acquired in Europe do 
not readily conform to exclusively Asiatic 
pursuits: the native nantch is more than 
insipid when the opera lives in recent recol- 
lection ; and thus there is no community, even 
of amusement, to bring the European and the 
native officers into something like social inter- 
course with each other. It is impossible here ' 
to conceal the fact that the increased number 
of our fair countrywomen in the East has 
probably made the separation between those 
classes wider than it was before. It is al- 
leged, we know not with what truth,— -but it 
is alleged by natives, that their best friends 
among European functionaries are lost to 
them from the moment of their marriage ; and 
they generally impute the colder reception 
they meet with at any but business hours to 
the influence of the lady of the house.’* * 

The gentleman last quoted, although an | 
advocate of the East India Company, has I 
conceded that laxity of discipline had inflicted ! 
injury upon the Bengal army, and admits the i 
full force of the statement made on a previous 
page — that making the sepoy liable to serve 
beyond India was one of the most fruitful 
sources of disafifection in the native army, 
preparing the minds of the sepoys for being 
more speedily and intensely acted upon by 
the advent of the cartridge question. ^^In 
so far, therefore, as mere discipline is con- 
cerned, there, perhaps, is some truth in the 
assertion that the sepoy has been over- 
leniently dealt with at times when there was 
a call for rigour ; hut, as regards his scruples 
of caste, it can only mean that the govern- 
ment have adhered to the conditions on which 
the high caste men have entered its service. 
One of the first of these stipulations is that of 
not being obliged to embark. When service 
beyond the sea \vas in prospect, volunteers 
were ever to he found for the duty. Certain 
* JPolUical I^rosj^ects of British India* 


regiments, called general service battalions,’ 
were raised, upon an understanding that they 
wei’e to embark when required. Of late years 
it has been ordered that all recruits are to be 
enlisted on this nnderstanding. This order 
practically excludes the relations of half the 
men in an old regiment — men who served as 
much in the hope of being able to push on 
their kinsfolk as to advance themselves. This 
order, therefore, savoured of bad fiiith, and 
must have tended to add strength to the dis- 
trust of our designs, which, however engen- 
dered, was, during this period, excited by 
the malevolence of the native and the extra- 
vagance of the European press, until at last 
'the cartridge* appeared, with its alleged 
pigs’ and cows* fat, to cement the union of 
the two classes of our subjects against us.** 
It is worthy of remark that the issue of the 
greased cartridges was not the order of the 
East India Company , but of the crown. The 
company’s officers, civil or military, would 
have known too well the certain effect of such 
a procedure to issue any such order. It 
emanated, like many other orders of late 
years, in the disposition to act irrespective of 
the company, or to overrule it, which has 
been shown by governors -general and the 
Board of Control. It will illustrate the spirit 
with which the board has ruled India to state 
the exercise of its patronage in reference to 
cadets- The appointments by the directors 
have been distributed among all ranks of the 
middle classes in England, more particularly 
among the sons of professional men ; but the 
I directors have ever kept in view, as the chief 
objects of their patronage, the sons of those 
who served India or served in India. The 
cadetships given by the hoard have been 
chiefly to the sons of qiteenh officers, clergy- 
men, and of persons who could easily purchase 
into the queen’s service. No one can he ac- 
i quaiiited with the facts without being well 
aware that the influence of the imperial go- 
vernment, as distinguislied from that of the 
company, has been injurious to the Indian 
army. 

Major-general John Jacob, of the Bombay 
army, has published a series of tractates on 
the deficiencies of the Bengal army before the 
mutiny had destroyed it. These wer'e en- 
titled, Tracts on the Native Aimij of India* 
He affirmed that the Bengal army was with- 
out order; that its officers were incapable 
generally of enforcing it ; and that their treat- 
ment of the men rendered discipline impos- 
' sible. The general is so high an authority, 
that his exact words will no doubt be pre- 
ferred by tlie reader: — "The officers of the 
Bengal army are formed exactly of the same 
materials as those of the other armies of India; 
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their native soldiers of material in its raw 
state perhaps somewhat better than that of 
the others; hxit from the honr he enters the 
service, the Bengal officer is trained to sink 
the Ettropemi, and adopt the Asiatic, In the 
Bonihay army the /feeble Hindoo’ becomes 
half European, and adopts the feelings and 
ideas of Europeans, as far as they refer to his 
position as a soldier, till they become his own. 
Ill Bengal the European becomes half Hin- 
doo, and thus the commanding influence of 
superior energy and superior moral character 
(I deny any superiority of intellect) is in a 
great measure lost. This pervades the whole 
society in Bengal, but its effects are most 
glaringly apparent in the army. In the 
Bengal army there is a constant studying of the 
men’s castes, which the European appears 
TO THINK AS MUCH OP, ANI> TO ESTEEM AS 
HIGHLY, AS DO THE NATIVES THEMSELVES; 

and the sepoys, instead of looldng on the 
European officers as superior beings, are 
compelled to consider them as bad Hindoos! 
Instead of being taught to pride themselves 
on their and discipline, the sepoys 

are trained to pride themselves on their 
absurdities of caste, and think that their 
power and value are best shown by refusing 
to obey any orders which they please to say 
do not accord with their religious prejudices. 
It is a grave mistake to suppose tliat religious 
feelings have any real influence on these occa- 
sions ; it is a mistake, which would be ridiculous, 
if its consequences were not so serious ; but 
it is certain that the Bengal sepoy is a stickler 
for his imaginary of caste for the seiJce 

of increased power } he knows well that go- 
vernment never intended any insult to his 
creed, however absurd it may he; but he 
knows that by crying out about his caste, lie 
keeps power in his hands, saves himself from 
many of the hardships of the service, and 
makes his officers afraid of him. This is 
proved by what takes place in the other 
armies of India. In the army of Bombay, 
even a Piuuvarree may, and often does, rise to 
the rank of subadar by his own merit; in 
Bengal such a man would not even he ad- 
mitted into the ranks, for fear of his contami- 
nating those fine gentlemen, the Brahmins; 
yet in the Bombay army the Brahmin (father, 
brother, or son, may be, of him of Bengal) 
stands shoulder to shoulder in the ranks — 
nay, sleeps in the same tent with his Pur- 
warree fellow-soldier, and dreams not of any 
objection to the arrangement ! If this subject 
he mentioned to a Bomba}^ Brahmin sepoy, 
as it is sometimes by Bengal officers, who are 
always asking the men about their caste, the 
ready answer is, " What do I care ; is he not 
a soldier of the state?’ The reply speaks 
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volumes, and shows a state of affairs which 
the officers of the Bengal m'mj cannot con- 
ceive, The system of promotion in the Bengal 
army is exactly in keeping with the principle 
of the immutability of caste. Xo individual 
merit can advance, no individual incapacity 
nor misconduct (unless actually criminal) can 
retard the promotion of the Bengal sepoy — 
seniority alone is considered. What is "the 
consequence ? The meu, not feeling that 
their prospects of advancement in the service 
depend on the favourable opinions of tbeir 
European officers, Avant the most powerful 
stimulus to good conduct. They are never 
disciplined (as I understand the word), are 
often mutinous, and never acquire the know- 
ledge of their profession which may qualify 
them to hold commissions with advantage to 
the service. The Bengal native officers are 
always totally inefficient, and necessarily so 
under the present system, because they are 
chosen without any regard whatever to their 
fitness to hold commissions, and because they 
are almost always worn out with age before 
they receive them.” This general statement 
of the inefficiency of the Bengal troops has 
been controverted by numerous officers of 
that army. Perhaps the keenest and most 
plausible of the general’s opponents is 
Colonel Phipps, who has given some striking 
instances of the courage and discipline of 
Bengal regiments, not only in India, but in 
Egypt, the Punjauh, Afghanistan, &c.. The 
colonel wrote early in September, 1857, de- 
claring that only such regiments as were 
badly officered would revolt. It was not 
then known that the whole Bengal army Avas 
in mutiny, and the colonel evidently did not 
believe that the revolt had extended so widely 
as the news from India informed us. His 
statements, hoAvever, proA^ed cither that tlie 
Bengal army Avas badly commanded alto- 
gether, or that it had deteriorated since he 
was more conversant Avilh it, for on his oaatl 
shoAAung events rather confirmed his oppo- 
nent’s allegations. 

The opinion of General Jacob that no real 
alarm for their religion actuated the Brah- 
minical and high Mussulman army of Bengal 
in revolting, hut only a desire for poAver, is 
not borne out by the facts, nor the obseiva- 
tion and testimony of those who Avere in the 
midst of the transactions themselves, and whose 
opportunities of knoAving were the very best. 

^ Tims the late Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant - 
gOA'ernor of the north-west provinces, in a 
letter dated 22nd May, after noticing his own 
address to the troops on parade at Agra, 
adds the folloAving remarks: — ‘‘They all at 
the moment expressed their belief of my com- 
munications to them ; and I have seen them 
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in a familiar way on seToral occasions since. 
THey have imdoubtedly been infected by a 
deep distnisfc of our purposes. The general 
scope of the notion by which they have been 
infliienced may be expressed in the remarks 
of one of them, a Hindoo, Tewarree Brahmin, 
to the eifect that men were created of different 
faiths ; and that the notion attributed to us, 
of having but one religion, because we had 
now but one uninterrupted dominion through- 
out India, was a tyrannical and impious one.” 

Mr. F. H. Robinson, of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, describes himself as having been obliged 
to communicate to an old retired officer of 
Gardiner’s horse, and to a Mohammedan of 
rank, matters calculated to hurt their religious 
feelings, when he was startled by the manner in 
which his communication was received, indi- 
cating the loss of respect for the British autho- 
rities, and a sense of injury resulting from 
what was regarded as change of policy, and 
consequent breach of faith on the part of the 
government: — I shall never forget the looks 
of mortification, anger, and, at first, of incre- 
dulity, with which this announcement -was 
received by both, nor the bitter irony with 
which the old russnldar remarked, that no 
doubt the wisdom of the ntw gentlemen {sahi- 
hiloguej so they designate the English) had 
shown them the folly and ignorance of the 
gentlemen of the old time, on whom it pleased 
G od, nevertheless, to bestow the government 
of India.” It may be true that a love of 
power was the main element in the high 
caste disposition to mutiny some years ago, 
hut beginning to deceive others. Brahmins 
and Mussnlmen seem to have at last deceived 
themselves, for undoubtedly the feeling of the 
revolters has been made as plain as anything 
can he, and it is one of intense and desperate 
fanaticism. How^ever Mohammedan princes, 
Brahminical priests, and all sorts of devotees, 
may have intensified or even created the feel- 
ing, it exists. The native press did much to 
call it forth, fulfflling the predictions of Sir 
Thomas Munro. But, whatever way accounted 
for, the sepoys became thoroughly convinced 
that their best interests for time and eternity 
were endangered by the zealotry of the 
English, and they therefore set their lives 
against fearful odds, revolting where there was 
no chance of success, and where destruction 
was so imminent, as to be, humanely speak- 
ing, certain. So far General Jacob is wrong, 
■whatever may have been the circumstances 
which, in the constitution of the Bombay 
army, or of the Scinde horse, may have em- 
boldened him to adopt the line of strong as- 
sertion upon which he has ventured. It is, 
however, more than probable that had the 
Bengal sepoys been dealt with originally 
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upon the plan which the general affirms to 
he the only wise one, no revolt would have 
ever taken place. General Jacob maintains 
that the paucity of officers in regiments in no 
way relaxed the discipline of the Bengal 
army. He even goes so far as to maintain 
that native subalterns are always better, and 
that if companies and troops were commanded 
by native officers, it would be an improve- 
ment, the staff of each regiment being Euro- 
peans. Whatever be the merits of that and 
other matters of detail, the following picture 
of the Bengal army, drawn by General Jacob 
years ago, accounts sufficiently for the mutiny, 
and proves the necessity of reconstituting the 
army of Bengal upon different principles 
‘VI I’epeat that the ordinary state of the 
Bengal army is such as must appear to an 
officer of the royal or of the Bombay army to 
be a state of mutiny. The men are not taiigit 
and trained instinctively to obey orders, and 
even the European officers are afraid of them, 
This is not wholly the fault of the regimental 
officers of Bengal. The evil is produced and 
perpetuated by the false ideas formed from 
the first moment a young officer enters the 
service in the school of errors, which the 
native army of Bengal is at present ; and by 
the fatal effects of taldng all power from regi- 
mental officers and concentrating it at army 
head -quarters, thus prodiicing an artificial 
sameness of dull stagnation, instead of en- 
couraging the natural uniformity of progres- 
sive improvement. In the Bombay army, on 
the contrary, the native officer is invaluable, 
and his authority is respected, though he be 
the lowest of the low in caste; because the 
practice in Bombay is for the European 
officers to make the Hindoos soldiers; instead 
of, as in Bengal, the sepoys making the 
European officers half Hindoos. There is 
more danger to our Indian empire from the 
state of the Bengal army, from the feeling 
which there exists bet\veen the native and 
the European, and thence spreads throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, than from 
all other causes combined. Let government 
look to this ; it is a serious and most ini- 
portant truth. The commanding officer of a 
regiment, with increased power and respect- 
ability of position, would feel increased pride 
in the service ; he would do his own duty and 
make all under him do theirs. At present he 
has so little power to do good, that in the 
Bengal army he too often becomes careless of 
doing evil. The prospects of all under him 
depending on their own individual merit, a 
healthy state of mutual support and assistance 
would soon be established, and no further 
complaints of the want of a cordial good 
feeling between the officers and men would 
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1>6 lieard. A. discipline fotinded on mutual 
respeet anR advantage cannot fail of success. 
Yi itiiout it no number of Euz*opean officers 
would suffice to make decent soldiers of the 
sepoys of Bengal/^ These are indeed re- 
markable words, and as they were written 
long before the Breaking out of the Bengal 
mutiny, they were the expression of no after- 
thought It is astonishing how the autho- 
rities of the Bengal military service, the 
governor “general in council, and the directoi’s 
at home can he indifferent to facts like these. 
It would, however, be absurd to throw the 
entire responsibility upon the directors, see- 
ing that the Bengal system was petted by the 
representatives of her majesty in India — high 
caste sepoys were the vogue with high caste 
Europeans, and with none more than those 
whose duty it was most of all to correct these 
evils. The late Lord Hardinge had much to 
answer for in this respect; as governor- 
general of India, and subsequently as com- 
mander-in-chief of the forces in England, his 
opportunities of promoting amendments were 
great, and he saw and admitted all the evils. 
He was not, however, the man who, for the 
sake of the justice of a cause, would incur 
the odium of measures xmwelcome to those in 
jmwer ; while for good or ill, he stood, with all 
the tenacity of an inveterate conservative, 
obstinately in the old ways. But he fell in 
with the general spirit of governors -general, 
whose motto has been always in things civik 
and to ^a great extent in things military, 
Assimilate with the practice in Bengal” 
That standard is not likely to be again held 
np for conformity, and it is yet too early to 
affirm what will be the new organization of 
the army of Bengal — pei*haps of the army 
of all India. Dr. Buist, one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and public men in Bombay, 
has^ made the ibllowing remarks upon this 
subject, which have been much noticed both 
m India and in England :----^VWe never can 
again have a military force in India in which 
we cannot confide, which we cannot bring 
ourselves to trust, or teach our enemies to 
tear. The extent to which our regular troops 
were in former days employed in police and 
escort duties was in the last degree injurious 
to discipline, while the very rigidness of the 
diseipline and rigours of the foms required 
lor a regular anny, unfitted its components 
lor those light and irregular duties where self- 
reliance, prompt and independent action are 
so much more important than the formalities 
of the hne, which not nnfrequently stand in 
their way. The duties of defending our 
lrontiers,_ of chastising our enemies, and of 
maintaining order and suppressing or detect- 
mg crime among the people, have no more 
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connexion with each other than this,— that in 
both cases physical force must be resorted to • 
in both cases men must have arms committed 
to their hands, with authority to use them 
Yet, for all the great purposes of externai 
defence, half the army until now entertained 
by us would have sufficed, had the deficiencv 
been made up by police. For this last branch 
or service the native must always be iailen 
bach upon. He may be made much more 
useful wen than the European, and quite as 
safe, i he sepoy mutiny could never have 
ripened into insurrection but for the ac- 
quaintance of the various corps with each 
other, the community of their feelings and 
interests, the identity of their discipline, and 
the frequency with which they had served 
together. A police corps is necessarily a 
local and an isolated thing. Were the gliaut- 
rangers to fly to arms, there is no reason 
whatever why any of the adjoining local 
corps should sympathize, co-operate with, or 
join them-— very many reasons why it should 
be the opposite. The knowledge of the fact 
IS quite sufficient to prevent a rising. Were 
it othervdse, we should just have lost the 
services of a single insubordinate body, which 
would be at once exterminated, and there at 
an end. With sufficient abundance of police 
corps there seems no difficulty whatever of 
our keeping India in perpetuity with an army 
exclusively English, or of maintaining English 
troops in reasonable good health, fit at all 
times for service, and without any inordinate 
amount of casualties, everywhere throughout 
the country.” ^ 

^ However much disposed to place confidence 
in the opinions of such a man as the editor of 
the Omrlaml Btmiclm'd, it is impossible to 
believe that any arrangements in respect ‘to 
recruiting in England, or systems of Euro- 
pean^ reliefs, can remove the necessity of 
trusting in a great measure to native troops. 

If the government enlist only such men as 
will serve without any stipulations as to 
caste, they will Be found in sufficient numbers. 

Cl- praise of low caste men written by 

bir Charles Eapier has been qualified by G ene- 
ral Jacob, who admits that the raw material of 
the recruits from Glide and the north-western 
provinces is superior to that of which the 
Bombay army is composed. Colonel Phipps 
describes the Bombay regiments sent to 
Egypt as incapable of serving, because of 
their physical inferiority. The high com- 
mendations passed upon that amiv w^ere not 
borne out in the revolt of 1857, for several 
regiments revolted when brought into temp- 
tation, so that the authorities could not ven- 
ture to make very efficient use of that army 
Dr. Buist s Overland Bombay Standard,, 
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until towards the close of the revolt. The 
Madras army, upon which the eccentric pane- 
gyrist passed no encomiums, bore the test 
better than that of Bombay. 

In the future military system of India, all 
these circumstances must be taken into con- 
sideration. ill the case of Madras it will be 
best to ‘‘ let well alone,’' and, by leaving the 
constitution of that ai'my Untouched, it will 
be an instructive lesson to the sepoys in the 
other presidencies, and to the natives of India 
genei'aily, showing them that there is no dis- 
position on the part of the government either 
to needless retaliation or unreasonable dis- 
trust. 

The Bombay army should be modified. 
It is easy to enlist recruits from the Belo- 
chee, Huzzara, and Affghan hill frontiers, 
from the doabs of the Punjaub, and from 
Scinde. A few Rajpoots might also be em- 
ployed, and also a few native Christians, pro- 
vided they are not taken from the wretched 
half-caste Portuguese. In the Island of Cey- 
lon recruits could be found, and, provided 
they were not taken from the Cingalese who 
inhabit the low counti’y, but from the inha- 
bitants of the higher inland regions, and es- 
pecially the neighbourhood of the ancient 
capital, they wmuld be found good soldiers. 
The Moormen of Ceylon, although bigoted 
Mohammedans, would also serve well as sol- 
diers,* but they are such a money -lo ving and 
trading race, that there would be no likeli- 
hood of their enlisting in any considerable 
numbers. Arabs might also be employed in 
Bombay. 

The Bengal native army should be reor- 
ganized chiefly from Sikhs ; a few Malays, 
Dyaks, Peguans, Arracanese, Martabanese, 
and even Siamese and Birmese, might be 
numbered among them. Separate companies 
of these nationalities could be easily attached 
to the infantry battalions, and would make 
good soldiers ; as cavalry they would be use- 
less. The Bengal artillery might also receive 
recruits from some of these races. There is j 
no deficiency of material for an army in Ben- 
gal composed of orientals w^ho have soldierly 
qualities, and 'would be faithful. A better 
army could be organized from the heteroge- 
neous materials here named than ever existed 
in the homogeneous high caste troops of the 
Bengal service. Considerable attention has 
been paid to the question whether our Cape 
Colony would not furnish suitable recruits. 
The Caffres certainly appear well adapted to 
the service; the Ceylon rifie regiment is 
composed of them. They perform garrison 
duty in that island admirably ; and when 
they served in Madras they displayed spirit 
and soldierhood. An Indian journal of in- 


fluence advocates this measure in the follow- 
ing forcible terms The recent proposition 
to raise Cafire regiments for service in India 
is, without doubt, a most excellent one. The, 
men of the Cape—brave, acute, and the best 
light infantry soldiers in the world— appear 
to us likely to supersede the untrustworthy 
sepoy to the greatest advantage. Their 
manner of warfare, their being equally at 
home in the dodging of bush or jungle - 
fighting, in which the keen sight and the 
unerring rifle decide the fate of the day, and 
in the deadly hand-to-hand struggle, in which 
personal strength and courage are of the 
greatest value; their sagacity, endurance, 
and habitude to the extremes of heat and 
cold,-— all combine to render them the fitter 
for our purpose. The Oafire is a barbarian, 
it is true, but he is in that primitive state of 
barbarism in which mankind, togetber with 
the natural vices inseparable from a wild state, 
combine all the manly virtues ; and we look 
upon him as far higher in the scale of liuma- 
nity than the besotted and degraded Hindoo, 
sunk in effeminacy, cowardly and cruel as the 
tiger of his jungles, and clinging pertinaciously 
to the most horrible superstitions that were, 
ever imposed upon the credulity of an igno- 
i rant nation by a designing priesthood. Think, 

I too, of the moral efiect which the introduc- 
i tion of this new race would produce through- 
I out India;— a race as black as ebony, laugh- 
ing to scorn the very name of caste (that, 
bugbear of our government), and in all pro- 
bability anointing their sinewy bodies with 
the fat of sacred bulls in front of the temples 
of ’Fishnu. The power of the natives of 
India has always lain in the fact of our 
depending upon .native soldiers to garrison 
the country. Let every sepoy be disarmed 
and dismissed; let a native soldier become 
completely one of the things that w’-ere and 
are not, and we can do what we please with- 
out reference to caste or any foolery of that 
description. To effect this, the Oaffre must 
be well treated, well fed, and well paid, but, 
above all, taught to consider himself far supe- 
rior to the crouching slaves over whom he is 
to be the guard. But it will be urged, * Sup- 
pose the Caffres mutiny ; what then ? ’ This 
is easily obviated: make the return to his 
own country, a wealthy and prosperous man, 
the clear prospect of the Caffre at the end 
of his term of service, and we warrant he will 
serve you faithfully. Avarice is one of their 
ruling passions: frugality a national charac- 
teristic.: Give our savage auxiliary his fill 
of beef, together with a constant supply of 
tobacco for his pipe, and he is content. Of 
course they must be officered by Europeans, 
and reduced to a state of discipline ; but this 
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is easy to effect. It is our province to point 
out the advantage of the measare, and the 
benefits to result from its adoption, not ^ to 
enter into details as to how it is to he effected.” * 
The employment of Caffi'es, or any other 
aliens, in Madras would be impolitic after 
the loyalty evinced by the Madras^ army; 
and if the armies of the sister presidencies 
be well constituted, modified by the intro- 
duction of new elements, and aided by a suf- 
ficient force of Europeans, especially in Ben- 
gal, there can he nothing to fear from Madras, 
fianlced as she wih be by newly constituted 
armies on her eastern and western conhnes, 
skirted by the waters of the Bay of Bengal 
and the Arabian Sea, and the apex of her 
IDcninsula confronted by Ceylon, where a 
reserve of Caffre troops might always beheld 
available. Independent of these grounds for 
rejecting apprehensions as to the future peace 
of Madras, the conduct of the army of that 
presidency during the revolt gives such pro- 
mise of future loyalty as to deserve confidence. 
Ofificers of that army— men of high culture 
and extensive military experience— assured 
the author at the beginning of the great 
mutiny, that distrust pervaded the minds^ of 
officers who before had the most implicit 
confidence in their troops. The proportion 
of Mohammedans among the Madras sepoys, 
and the state of fanaticism in which the Mo- 
hammedan sepoys at that time appeared, very 
reasonably impaired the faith of these gentle- 
men in the fidelity of soldiers they bad so 
long relied on. Events have shown that the 
organization of that force, and the relation of 
officers and men, have been such as to pre- 
serve the attachment of the troops to their 
commanders, and their fealty to the govern- 
ment. The following sketch of the spirit of 
that army was published in February, 1858, 
ostensibly by the Sheik Kirdawund, Madras 
army From the 10th of May until the 
10th of Hovember, 1857, a period'of upwards 
of six months, the Madras army passed 
through the terrible crisis which shipwrecked 
one army, and sorely tried, and in some 
measure overcame, the fidelity of another ; 
and out of nearly fifty thousand of native 
troops not one man was punished for mutiny. 
On the contrary, wherever called upon to act 
against the mutineers, they did so faithfully 
and courageously. Nearly half the infantry 
regiments, and of the sappers and artillery, 
volunteered to cross the kale pane to act 
against the rebels, and the other half are ready 
to go there, or to China, Singapore, Binnah, 
or wherever else the necessities of the state 
require their services. Indeed, portions of 
the 12th, 38th, and 29th regiments are now 
* Bomhat/ Tel egraj^h md Courier, 
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with the China force* Plie Straits settle- 
ments and China have been entirely confided 
to the safe keeping of Madras regiments, with 
only a wing of a European corps to aid them 
at Rangoon. The 17th and 27th, with native 
artillery and sappers, are by this time with 
Sir Colin at Oude, whilst the Madras Rifles 
are being pushed up towards the same desti- 
nation. Nagpore, Eamptree, Jubbulpore, and 
Hoosungahad, in Central India, have been saved 
by the 26th, 28th, 32nd, and 83rd regiments, 
nobly aided by tbe 4:th light cavalry, to aid 
whom, and re-establish order round Baugor, 
&c., the 6th and 7th light cavalry regiments 
have been pushed forward in the height of 
the monsoon, and have by this time reached 
their destination. Nor is this all : to the 
eternal honour of the men be it recorded, 
that, although poor, from their frequent 
marches and changes of quarters, they re- 
peatedly volunteered a day’s pay for the 
assistance of Hheir masters,’ the ' sahibs’ of 
Bengal Wlienever Bengal sepoys have been 
found in the bazaars or public thorougli lares 
of the presidency our men have instantly 
brought them before their officers or the civil 
power, and in several instances where Brah- 
mins or religious fanatics have tampered \yith 

sepoys they have been denounced What 

is the cause of the coast army remaining so 
entirely faithful dui-ing a crisis which no one 
out of India, during the period it lasted, call 
ever appreciate or fully .understand---when 
the empire was shaken to its foundations — 
when emissaries from Delbi, Lucknow, and 
ever}’’ discontented chief throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, were entering our 
cities and cantonments, and preaching a cru- 
sade against the 'infidel Feringhee,’ and pro- 
mising rewards, titles, jaglieers, &c., to ^ all 
who should assist in the holy cause ? It is a 
matter for deep reflection, and the conclusion 
to he arrived at cannot vary much from \yluit 
I now attribute it to— viz., tbe strict disci- 
pline, coupled with the lowness of caste gene- 
rally, among our Hindoo sepoys : I say Hin- 
doo, lor all Mohammedans in army are 
alike. We have none of those distinctions so 
common in th e irregulars before Delhi and In 
the Punjauh, where one Mussulman with 
great pleasure cuts the throat of another for a 
monthly consideration of twelve sliilHngs! 
Affreedees, Persians, Affghans, Beluochees, 
and Pathans. Our Miissulinen, such as they 
are, in the infantry branch of the service are 
in the proportion of one in three, whilst in the 
Bengal army they number only one in seven. 
We have Byuds» Sheiks, Pathans — the two 
latter much mixed up now-a-days ; and whilst 
this revolt is called a Mohammedan one, not 
one Mohammedan out of our twenty thousand 
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m tile infantry, cavalry, and artillery, lias 
sliowxi a symptom of disaffection. I do not 
believe eitlier tHat the Mohammedans of Ben- 
gal woidd, even if they could, have organised 
this conspiracy in the army. They were 
greatly in the minority, especially in the in- 
fantry, and they had but little influence at 
any time. The mischief lay with the Brah- 
mins, and them only, until they had gained 
over the Mohammedans, Ohuttrees, and Sikhs, 
the latter, however, in very few numbers. In 
my own regiment we rejoiced in only one 
Brahmin (some few years ago), a Mr, Caseram 
Pandy, who was certainly the greatest black- 
guard in the corps, and enjoyed more knap- 
sack drill than was good for him, I fear, for 
he was always going into hospital with pain 
in the chest! Since that time I find we have 
admitted another. With reference to the pub- 
lished returns of castes, I may mention that 
the figimes under the head of ‘Brahmins and 
Ra,jpoots’ represent almost entirely the latter 
class of men in the Madras army. It has 
been stated repeatedly that each Bengal corps 
had from five to six hundred Brahmins and 
Ohuttrees in it. An average taken in three 
of the Bombay regiments is three hundred 
and fourteen; whilst two of the Madras corps 
number only forty -eight and twenty -eiglit of 
these castes respectively. Herein, then, lies 
the secret of our success ; to this, principally, 
we are indebted for tranquillity. There never 
has been any undue respect paid to ‘caste’ in 
recruiting for our army ; if Brahmins and 
Ohuttrees chose to enlist, they met with the 
same treatment as the Pariah, the Telinga, or 
the Tamiel sepoy ; they have invariably given 
themselves airs, and, going on foreign service, 
have talked much about their caste, but ray 
invariable practice was to take no notice of 
their absurd pretensions. . . . . When on duty 
the men neglect the usual ablutions before a 
meal. Not so in Bengal ; off comes not only 
belts but uniform, and in a state as nearly 
approaching to iiakedness as possible, and 
generally far away from the guard, the meal 
is cooked by themselves, and disposed of. If 
the shadow of an officer or low caste man 
falls on their food, they throw it away I When 
I called on General Godwin, in Rangoon, a 
havildar of my corps came up to me, and re- 
ported that the general, seeing him lying 
down on his carpet in uniform (our invariable 
rule for orderlies), had asked him why he did 
not take off his regimentals, and make him- 
self more comfortable ! I simply asked, 
•Well! what was yonr reply?’ He said, 
I told the general I belonged to the Madras 
— regiment, that it was not our custom, and 
that I should be punished if seen by any of 
the officers.’ To which he added, ‘The 
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general hade me do as I liked.’ When my 

corps was ordered to embark for the 

subadar-major was deputed by the men to 
inquire of me whether I was certain that good 
water was on hoard for their use, and they 
were perfectly satisfied when I assured them 
I had tasted it, and that it was much better 
than what they usually drank on the march. 
When we arrived at onr destination a Bengal 
corps had to be embarked, and the men in- 
sisted on the captain’s starting the water out 
of his tanks, and allowing them to refill them 
with their own immaculate hands ! This was 
done : the ships were delayed for the purpose ! 
The sepoys filled large casks, rolled them 
down to the boats upwards of a mile, wheii 
they were towed astern of the boats to the 
steamers, and put on board* but wheii the 
men, out at sea, came to drink this pure and 
undefiled element, great was their con sterna- 
tion to find it horribly brackish ! The casks 
in transit had let in the salt water I During 
another trip on board the Orieyiial, our men, 
towards the end of the voyage, were served 
out water which was quite hot. They told 
me it made them sick unless they kept it in 
their tins until it became cold ! 1 inquired, and 
sure enough it was so. The steam was con- 
densed, and the supply barely kept up with 
the demand! I explained the matter to the 
sepoys, showing them, with the aid of a good- 
natured ofiicer of the vessel, how fresh water 
was being made out of salt! They were 
thunderstruck, and declared the Mckmut (in- 
vention) w^as worth going a voyage to see, 
and that there was no knowing where the 
English people’s cleverness would end : it was 
their private opinion for some time after that 
we might, if we tried, dryup the sea. ‘Allah 
only can tell.’ The Madras troops, to a man, 
on the line of march, drink water irom leathern 
bags. The high caste Bengalese wonld not 
condescend to wash their feet in it ! Sir 
Charles Napier tells us that the Bengal sepoys 
are two inches taller than British soldiers of 
the line. What their average may be I know 
not, but I believe our corps are very much 
the same height as the line. We avex*age 
from five feet seven inches to five feet eight 
inches in different regiments of which I pos- 
sess size rolls ; and some companies of sappers 
average only five feet six inches, and of these 
little fellows Lord Gongh in China, Napier in 
Scinde, Godwin in Birmah, and, lastly and 
very recently, Outram in Persia, have formed 
the most gratifying opinion. Borne of them 
are now in Oude, others with the Malwa field 
force, and I shall be surprised if they do not 
again -win golden opinions from those they 
serve trader. They are generally considered 
to be very low caste, but this is not quite 
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correct ; tliere may be a sprinHing of 
cook-boys, but the generality of them differ 
in no way from the infantry, save in greater 
muscle, the result of their daily labour as 
sappers. So long ago as the first China war 
Lord Cough exclaimed, ‘ These Bengal volun- 
teers give more,hi%uble than all the rest of the 
army !’ (in those days the fleet was carrying 
a large force, including five Madras native regi- 
ments). And why was this? Because their 
caste required that they should land, perform 
their ablutions, and then eat, whilst the rest 
could cook on board ship, and enjoy their fish 
curry there as much as if they were on lanci. 
In Birmah Madras sepoys were employed m 
draining forts ; and one occasion Lieutenant 
•W — — , the executive engineer, begged nie 
to come with Mm to set the men of my regi- 
ment at work, ' as he was afraid they might 
refuse him.’ The work required was really 
that of scavengers-^-viz,, clearing out a choked 
up culvert under the fort walls. The stench 
•was fearful, but the work was as necessary 
for the health of the troops themselves as it 
was for that of the Europeans, and, with 
nothing worse than a 'wry face and ^ much 
laughter, these fellows did the work in two 
days. I was greatly gratified to hear some- 
time afterwards, from an officer of the Bengal 
engineers, that Lieutenant W-- had re- 

ported to him the good conduct of the 
sepoys, adding ' that they wmrked every bit 
as well as Europeans ! ’ To make the Madras 
army still more efficient and attached to their 
officers but one thing is required— viz., the 
bestowal of greater powers on the command- 
ing officers of corps, and less interference at 
head-quarters, to which may be added, per- 
haps, a small quantity of red tape I I will 
give only one instance of undue interference, 
which, if continued in, would ruin any native 
army. A Mohammedan sepoy was tried by 
a native court-martial, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to dismissal for gross insolence and 
insubordination in the orderly room. He 
was dismissed; the proceedings were quite 
formal,— approved and countersigned from 
head -quarters, ”^and the man was^ expelled 
the regiment. He happened some time after- 
wards to be at Bangalore, where the com- 
mander-in-chief was staying, and, I suppose, 
by perpetual annoyance and ]>etitions to the 
gallant old soldier, he succeeded in creating a 
feeling of pity. However that may be, it 
resulted in an order for his restoration 1 He 
was restored, and a more ill-conditioned brute 
never handled a musket. Cunning enough to 
keep himself clear of further courts, he suc- 
ceeded in ridiculing, with others, his com- 
manding officer.” 

Whatever confidence may he placed in the 


Madras army as it is, or in the Bombay army 
modified both as to its constitution and com- 
position, it is evident that a considerably in- 
creased' European force will be necessary for 
the occupation of Bengal and the north-west 
provinces, although much of the duty of these 
territories may be committed to Sikhs, Goor- 
khas, Beloochees, and that mixed class which 
may 'be so readily raised along the Scinde 
frontier and the country of the Indus. 
Amongst the various plans put forth as likely 
to prove effective, there has been none so 
feasible as that of sending European regi- 
ments by the overland route to Kurrachee, 
w- hence, by the steam flotilla on the Indus,, or 
the new railway, they could proceed at once 
to Shikapore. Hydrabad, Lahore, Umritsir, 
Peshawur, and other posts in the north and 
north-west of India. Becoming there gra- 
dually acclimated, they could descend to the 
north-west provinces, and, by way of the 
lowrer provinces, to Calcutta, sailing thence 
for the Gape of Good Hope and other colonies, 

or returning home by the overland journey, 

having served ew Toute at Madras, Ceylon, 
and Bombay. By this means regiments need 
not remaintoo long in India, which has been 
one of the chief objections to service there, 
not only because of the difficulty of furloughs 
from such distant parts, and the expense at- 
tending them, but also because longjesidence 
in the lower provinces produces disease, in- 
capacitating the soldier for vigorous duty ; 
frequently a few years’ service in the lower 
provinces, or the capitals of Southern and 
Western India, destroys^ life, or leaves the 
seeds of disease or debility, winch impair 
usefulness, if they do not abridge the term of 
existence. Formerly it \vould have been 
impossible to accomplisli a scheme like, this, 
but the railway system^ now in j3rogress 
in India, and the completion of the line con- 
necting the Mediterranean and the Bed Sea, 
will render it perfectly practicable. 

A very remarkable address was delivered 
at the United Service Institution in April, 
1858, by Lieutenant-colonel Kennedy, of the 
royal engineers, on the influence of railways 
in India upon the efficiency of the armj' 
there, and the economy to the government of 
adopting a thorough system ^ upon military 
grounds. If the statements of Colonel Ken- 
nedy be correct, then the future military sys- 
tem of India must depend upon the actual 
amount of raihvays intersecting the country, 
and the plan upon which they are constructed. 
The report of the colonel’s address is of such 
deep interest to the subject of this chapter, 
and to the general direction of military 
affairs in our Indian empire, that it does not 
admit of being abbreviated, its details bear- 
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ing so directly upon tbe whole question dis- 
cussed 

Taking the proportion of railways as 
existing in the tlnited States of America 
for railways in India of 1 mile of railway to 
112 square miles of country, which he con- 
sidered was the lowest scale that should he 
applied to any inhabited country even where 
the general industry was limited to agricul- 
ture, if the railways were uniformly laid down 
in that proportion, the most distant points 
would he 60 miles from a railway. The 
proportion of railways in the United Kingdom 
was 1 mile to about 13| square miles, and 
would make the most distant points on the 
average about 6f miles from any railway. 
The population of America averaged 9 to 
the square mile: the population of India, 
124 to the square mile; and of the United 
Kingdom, 226 to the square mile. The 
density of the population in India was 14 
times greater than in America, and therefore 
as many times greater was the necessity for 
railways in India. According to the Ame- 
rican scale, about 12,493 miles of railway 
were absolutely required for India. So urgent 
did the considerations of railway communica- 
tion in India appear to him, both as regarded 
its industrial progress and military protec- 
tion and defence, that on his return from that 
country in 1852, after having held the ap- 
pointment of military secretary to the com- 
mander-in-chief, as well as that of consulting | 
engineer to the supreme government in the 
railway department, he felt bound to address 
a report, dated the 15th of September, 1852, 
on the subject of railway to the home govern- 
ment of India, in which he fully explained 
the advantages of railway communication for 
military purposes, and stated that in India 
marching or campaigning in summer was out 
of the question, except at a fearful expense of 
life and health to European troops. It was 
shown in that report that a proper system of 
railways (while increasing the efficiency of 
the army) would enable a reduction to be 
made in the military establishment of India 
equal to £2,332,482 per annum. This would 
represent a capital of £58,312,000, if raised 
at 4 per cent, and if invested in railways, at 
an average cost of £6000 per mile, would 
furnish 9718 miles of railway. The report 
was sent by government to India, and circu- 
lated to the authorities there, and it was like- 
wise laid before parliament. Had the prin- 
ciples therein urged been adopted with tbe 
energy exemplified in the United States of 
America, 2000 miles of railway per annum 
might have been opened during the last three 
years in India, which would have placed the 
authorities in a condition to deal effectually 
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with the ihutiny of the Bengal army, if it 
would not have altogether prevented the 
occurrence of that mutiny. In 1857 the 
force of the British governmeht in India 
w^as 246,872 men of all arms, of wliom 
42,500 were Europeans, and 204,372 natives, 
distributed at 228 stations, giving a ratio of 
native troops to European troops of nearly 
5 to 1, By another return made to the 
House of Commons in April, 1852, the 
queen’s and company’s European troops 
amounted to 49,408 mei;^, the company’s 
native troops, including contingents, to 
276,432 men, making a total of 325,840 
men, and giving a ratio of above 5|- natives 
to 1 European, The same return stated the 
military resources of native princes at 
398,918 men, making the gross i^atio of 
company’s and native princes’ troops to Eu- 
ropean troops 13 j to 1. It likewise stated 
the European artillery at 7436 men, the 
company’s native artillery at 9004 men, and 
native princes’ artillery at 12,962 men, 
making the company’s and native princes* 
artillery together compared to European 
artillery as 3 to 1. The European cavalry 
were stated at 4133 men, the company’s native 
cavalry, including contingents, at 39,758 
men, and the native princes’ cavalry, at 
68,303 men, making the ratio of company’s 
and native princes’ cavalry to European 
cavalry over 26 to 1. The average of four 
years showed that the annual military charges 
for the 325,840 men, not including buildings, 
amounted to £10,106,680. He assumed from 
the experience they had had that henceforth 
the native troops in the Indian army 
should not be allowed to exceed those of 
Europeans, hut that they might be safely 
employed in equal numbers, the artillery, 
engineers, and sappers, however, being exclu- 
sively, or, at all events, chiefly European. Even 
under these arrangements tlie force, although 
secure, would not be as effective for occuj^a- 
tion purposes as the larger proportion of 
natives would make it in consequence of the 
effects of climate on Europeans, With a 
proper system of railway intercourse the 
operations and strength of the army would 
be greatly increased, by enabling troops 
rapidly to penetrate every district, so that 
the most distant points of the country might 
be bn the average only 60 miles from the 
nearest railvTay. This would require but six 
ordinary or three forced marches to reach 
any point from the railway, or base of all 
military operations in India — a base of extra - 
oi'dinary strength, from the rapidity with 
which every part of it could be ffiruished 
with the required amount of troops, provisions, 
and stores. About 12,000 miles of railway, 
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betoo menlio»s4 vo.M 
scale 6000 miles being „ ?f° 

wliieli tbe army might be assumed o 
tvibuted at equal intervals jj „pon 

len^nli of those intervals would depcnu p 

vided with prolusions and_ miUtaiy s 

.ponthe^^ 

ffa ’ f ehher Le, the army of occupation 

EdAe posted in brigades of one Europe^ 
i-eo-iment, one native regiment one 
of°European cavalry, one^squmlronot nat v 

oovalrv and a European field battery ot artu 

c, g»>. 

Intervals along the main lines of GOOO miles. 

B wo£ require 48 days without railways to 

concentrate by marching a 

men from an aggregate army of ®2S,840 me , 
which composed as above, wonl 
nS £13,785,870, whereas an eqnal force 

the strength, and costing under one -half ot 
So amount, ’as compared with the assembly 
of a similar force at the same poi , ^ 

larger army without railways, lo ® 

hv marching 53,000 men from an equally dis- 
Sted W of only 100,.000 jn wouM 

occiinv nearly six mouths, instead cl 8 e\en 

days^by railway. The advantages of railway 
transport for troops in 

as regarded time in concentrating afield torce 
were^as 24 to 1 ; as regarded the economy of 
military establishments, over 2 to 1 ; as le- 
o-arded^ the power of reducing the numerical 
force of the army, and eoi^®equen% the num- 
ber of Europeans, as 3 to 1. The advan- 
tages of railways as regarded the protection 

of Europeans from exposure to climate, the 
rapid aiiLuccessful issue of every war or con- 
flict, and the averting of fhose contingmcies 

that produced war and disturbance, yvere b_- 

vond calculation. Equally striking results 
would attend the establishment of railways as 
regarded every other department of the g 
vernment ; and, above all, it wotild appeal 
in the development of industry, tiade, ai 
commerce. He thought it was dear that 
without railways the army in India could not 
safely be reduced below its former numerical 


establishment of about 325,000 men, and^ 

of this gross number one-halt, oi_ lbij,000, 
must be Europeans, the whole costing about 
£13 785,836 per annum, while ivith proper 
milwmy Accommodation the gross force might 
be redded to 100,000 men,_the Europeans to 
50 000 men, and the military charges to 
£6 214,630, and that this enormous reduction 

in men and money would be attended with a 

seven-fold rapidity in bringing together a field 

force of 60,000 men at any point, as compared 

with the power which the larger armjMVOuld 
confer without railways. The reduction al- 
lowed too, for the artillery and engineer corp.-i 
being maintained on their former lull nume- 
rical strength, converting what was pi evionaj 

composed of native soldiers in these arms into 

an equal number ot Europeans. And it was 

railways wouM admit oi an im 

provement ill tbe calibre 0 ^beir field 

Ihile they would facilitate incalculably the 
difficult p^cess of 

when required at any remote point itey^ 
would never then bear of geneuilb beiBo 
obliged to delay for weeks of 
operations of a campaign until ^ ^ 
crnns and stores were brought with 
Si and cost to the front. He thought the 
oTestron deserved the closest attention o 
Serv British and Indian statesman, and 
offered a solution of their principal Mian 
difficulties, past, present and 
irrespective of the mutiny question theu 
Indian finances for the last four yeais had 

si own an average annual deficiency o revenue 
snowii!iu« V o increased' 

amounting to £ 1 , 010 , 000 . „ „oti- 

militarv expenditure of over £3,oUO,(XA)_con 
sequent upon the mutiny would thus bring 
the future annual deficiency 
above £5,000,000 sterling and ^bis J 
things must continue unti a safe 1^““ 
cSld be made in the militaiy force, ihe 
iudicious coustructiou of 12,000 miles of lail- 
iay, which could he effected within seveu 
years without any cost to government would 
St of a reducin in the military force to 
iL extent of over £7,600,000 sterling an- 
nually, thus turning, by means 
an annual deficiency in the revenues of India 
Srahly over ^£5,000 000 
an annual surplus of more than ^2,000,tm^^_ 
Another advantage 
system in India, 

nedy ought to have dwelt, is the 
change of quarters to the troops 
would afford, and in ^^at respect it woffid 
conduce even more to the health ot _tim 
European soldier than by exempting then 
from kng marches. Marchiiig under 
of Tidia is not so detrimental to the health m 
tv>n Roldicr as the colonel seems to thin . 
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Otber oiBeers have Blade experiments which 
prove that, provided the soldier’s head be 
properly protected, Ids clothing adapted to 
the climate, and his arms and accoBtrements 
light, travelling in the daytime, and even 
when the sun is high in the heavens, is not 
so injurious as night marches. More fre- 
quent changes of quarters than at present are 
allowed or even possible, would be very salu- 
tary to the European troops, for the barrack 
accommodation is generally so bad as to be 
most injurious to them ; and it would require a 
long time and a greater outlay than the funds 
at the company’s disposal for military public 
works will allow, to provide healthy barrack 
accommodation at all the company’s military 
stations. Sir William Napier writes of his 
brother Charles’s opinion on this matter as 
follows:—' 

“When in Scinde he assailed the au- 
thorities with remonstrances ; and himself 
planned and built the wing of a model bar- 
rack at Hydrabad, hoping thus to lead the 
government to an extension of his improve- 
ments. In vain; Lord Dalhousie forbade 
the completion of his superb barracks, and 
the materials collected for building the other 
wing remained to rot on the ground. 

“ When he became commander-in-chief in 
India he renewed his exertions to obtain I 
good barracks, and again built model barracks, ' 
and laid down the true principles on which ^ 
they should be constructed; again in vain! 
He was first thwarted, and then stopped, by 
liord Dalhousie and the military board of 
India. 

“ When he returned to England, and while 
suffering under a mortal disease, even on the 
verge of death, he once more attempted to 
remedy the evils, and in his posthumous 
work, called Inclian 3Iugovermient, sought 
to arouse public attention to the horrible 
system. 

“ That he was not tame or measured in his 
donunciation of ^ the frightful barrack ahomi-’ 
nation' yvill be understood from a few pas- 
sages taken from many in his Indian Mis- 
goverimient : — 

‘f^The barrack sacrifices soldiers’ lives and 
liappiness to a fallacious, dishonest economy. 

“ ‘I charge the court of directors, the mili- 
tary boai'd of Calcutta, the government of 
Boinbay, witli^^s negligence of the 

soldier’s safety ; and with good warrant, 
because they disregarded my representations 
when a high position and great experience 
gave a title to attention. 

‘ The Oolaba barracks and king’s barracks 
at Bombay have destroyed whole regiments. 
I walked through the men’s sleeping rooms 
there — njion planhs laid in water, covering 


the floors! At the Oolaha barracks the soldiers 
die like rotten sheep under the nose of the 
council. 

. “/' In the Bengal presidency the barracks 
are extremely bad ; but more pernicious still 
is the number of men crammed into them ; 
losses by battle sink to nothing, compared 
with those inflicted by improperly constructed 
barracks and the jamming of soldiers — no 
other word is snfficiently expressive. 

“ ‘ Long experience and consultations with 
men of science, medical men, and engineer 
officers, have taught me that every barrack - 
room should in hot climates allow at least 
one thousand cubic feet of atmospheric air for 
each person sleeping in a room. This is the 
minimum ; with less, insufferable heat and a 
putrid atmosphere prevail — death is the 
result. The soldiers rise at night feverish, 
or in profuse perspiration, to sleep out on the 
ground amid damp exhalations. To do so 
when heated by an overcrowded room is 
death. Some may escape, or merely lose 
health, hut to escape is the exception — the 
rule is death ! 

‘ This inhuman drain upon life, health, 
and the public treasury constantly goes on. 
It kills more soldiers than the climate, more 
than hard drinking, and one half of the 
last springs from the discomfort — tlie despair 
caused by bad barracks.’ ” 

The above burning words have been too 
recently given to the world for very much 
effect to have been produced by them ujmn 
those whom they were designed to influence. 
Until the whole barrack system of India is 
remedied, the best relief to the soldier is 
frequent change, and this can only he effected 
by the extension of the railway system. But, 
however improved the sites and accommoda- 
tion of barracks, the climate of most portions 
of India renders it desirable for the health of 
the English soldier, that he should not be for 
any long time subjected to its influence. The 
I railway system will enable the government to 
remove invalids to the cooler districts, where 
they may retire for short intervals to recruit 
th eir exhausted strength. 

One of the chief deficiencies in the military 
administration of India is the imperfect pro- 
visions of martial law. These are inadequate 
to the good discipline of the army, and, in 
case of extensive revolt or popular insurrec- 
tion, their inadequacy is still more striking. 
During the revolt of 1857-8 Lord Canning, 
the govern or -general, was much censured in 
England, for not more promptly applying 
martial law to the disturbed districts, and for 
not relying more upon its power to suppress 
oiaiprevent insurgency. These critiques were 
answered by his excellency with much point 
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•and justice, and in a manner wlncli displays 
m defects of the military 

By stem in this respect than would a lengthened 
statement and minute analysis of the laws 
hearing upon the subject. The governor- 
generars defence, based upon the imperfection 
of the system, was as follows : — - 

^fBut in truth measures of a far more 
stringent and elective character than the 
es^blishment of martial law were taken for 
the suppression of mutiny and rebellion. 

Martial law, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the phrase, is no law at all, or, as it has 
been described, the will of the general Bnt 
martial law in India is p>roclaimed under 
special ^ regulations, applicable only to the 
regulation provinces in the three presidencies, 
whereby the government is empowered to 
suspend either wholly or partially the func- 
tions of the ordinary criminal courts, to 
establish martial law, and also to direct the 
immediate trial by conrts-martial of all sub- 
jects who are taken— (1) in arms in open 
hostility to the British government ; or (2) in 
the act of opposing hy force of arms the 
authority of the same ; or (S) in the actual 
conainission of any overt act of rehellion 
against the state ; or (4) in the act of openly 
aiding and abetting the enemies of the British 
government. 

‘‘Neither the effect of martial law, nor the 
mode in which courts -martial are to be con- 
stituted under the regulation has ever been 
defined. But it seems clear that courts - 
martial cannot he composed of any hut mili- 
tary officers, for there is nothing in the regu- 
lation to show that conrts-martial as therein 
described can he otherwise constituted. 

‘‘Moreover, it should he borne in mind 
that in Bengal, beyond the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the supreme court, there was 
no regulation which pro\fided for the punish- 
ment of treason or rehellion, and that the 
Mohammedan law, which, in the absence of 
express regulation, constitutes the criminal 
law of the ^country, does not provide any 
specific ^punishment for such crimes. Regu- 
lation X. of 1804 rendered a person guilty of 
treason or rehellion liable to the pnnishment 
of xleath only in the event of his conviction 
before a court-martial; and even a court - 
maitial under that regulation had no power 
fi’< 2 ason or rehellion xinless the 
oftender was taken in arms in open hostility 
to the British government, or in the act of 
opposing by force of arms the authority of 
the same, or in the actual commission of an 
overt act of rehellion. 

‘‘The power of trial hy court-martial did 
not extend to persons guilty of rebeUioh 
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unless taken in the actual commission of an 
overt act. 

“ Under these circumstances the govern- 
ment might have been much embarrassed 
had Indian martial law alone been relied 
upon; and seeing that the number of military 
officers at the disposal of the government was 
in many parts of the country wholly insuffi- 
cient for the summary trial of mutineers and 
rebels, the government of India took a course 
much more effectual than the establishment of 
martial law. Having, first by Act No. VIII. 
of 1857, strengthened the hands of officers by 
giving them greater powers for the assem- 
bling of courts-martial, and by making the 
proceedings of those courts more summary 
the government adopted measures which 
should give them the services not only of 
their own military and civil officers, but of 
independent English gentlemen not connected 
with the East India Company — indigo planters 
and other persons of intelligence aiid in- 
fluence.” 

• MARINS FORCE. • 

_ The East India Company maintains an in- 
dependent navy,^ which is placed under the 
direct control of the government of India. 
The force attached to the chief presidency is 
not so important as that connected with the 
western presidency. The navy of Bengal is 
very limited, and is engaged in the eastern 
Archipelago and on the coasts of China. The 
acting officers have no commissions, and 
neither officers nor men are subject to the 
mutiny act or the articles of war. The Bom- 
bay^ navy is of considerable power, com- 
prising' fifty-three steam and sailing vessels 
manned by 4286 European and native men! 
ihe cadets must not be under sixteen nor 
over ^ eigditeen years of age. The patron- 
age is in the hands of the directors. Tlia 
Boii^ay navy has been chiefly employed 

m the suppression of piracy ill the Arabian 

bea, and the Persian Gulf. It has of late 
years been principally occupied in surveying 
those waters, and several of the officers have 
gieatly distinguished themselves by their 
attainments and performances in that depart- 
ment. The government of India does not 
regulate this marine, althoiigli its power is 
placed at the disjiosal of the governor-general. 
Correspondence is maintained hy the navy 
with the government of India with reference 
to repairs, provided the expense does not ex- 
ceed ten thousand rupees. In all other respects, 
such as ship-Luilding, docks, steam factories, 
&c.,^the correspondence is with the directors. 
During former wars with China the Indian 
iiavy was greatly clistingiiislied. 
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CHAPTEB XVIII 

THE IMFOETANCE Gf A KNOWLEDGE OE THE LANGUAGES OF INDIA BY GOVERNMENT 
OEEICERS— communications BETWEEN ENGLAND AND INDIA. 


The experience of the past history of our em- 
pire in India and the East shows that the 
importance of this subject has been greatly 
tinderrated. During the war with China, 
in 1857-8, the correspondents of the Lon- 
don press repeatedly testified that one of 
the greatest embarrassments consisted in the 
small number of persons, civil or military, at 
Lord Elgin’s disposal, who were acquainted 
with the language. But for the missionaries, 
this deficiency would have proved a still 
greater difficulty both in the war of 1857, 
and in previous w^ars. During operations in 
Birmah, in all our differences with that 
power, the same impediment was felt; and 
although officers like Maior-general Have- 
lock, conversant wuth oriental tongues, wei’e 
attached to all the expeditions, they could not 
always be spared from their posts in moments 
when, either for military or civil purposes, 
in some emergency, it was desirable to make 
their skill as linguists available. In the 
transactions of peace no less than in those of 
war the same inconvenience has been felt ; and 
it is now generally admitted, that wdiatever 
amendments are made in the government or 
administration of India, civil or military, more 
attention must be paid on the part of the 
company’s officers to the qualification of an 
extensive and accurate knowledge of the 
languages of our Eastern empire, and of con- 
tiguous countries, according to the particular 
official designation of these officers. In the 
arrangements made by Mr. Macaulay for the 
examinations for the civil service, there 
was an obvious eagerness to provide extra 
chances for the students of Oxford and 
Cambridge: The studies so disproportion- 
ately pursued at the universities — and so 
injuriously to the public usefulness of the 
pupils — were selected as superior tests of 
general proficiency, and of fitness for service 
in India. The study of the languages with 
wliich the young official ought to be con- 
versant, to hold intercourse with the people of 
India, is held in a lower place in the exami- 
nation than that of the dead languages of 
ancient Europe. An Indian civilian lately 
deplored tlie ignorance of oriental languages 
now so prevalent in India, and the tendency 
to perpetuate this ignorance by the present 
mode of examining for the civil service, in 
the following terms : — “ In former times there 
were always (among the civilians particularly) 
a few eminent men who had acquired a 


thorough knowledge of the spoken dialects, 
who were familiar with the ancient literature 
and the various systems of religion of the 
country, and who had studied the national 
and religious prejudices of the natives in the 
very sources from which they flowed. These 
men— and we mention at random the names of 
Sir William Jones, Oolebrooke, Macnaghten, 
‘Wilson, Sleeman, Mill— were respected and 
trusted by the natives, and they formed a 
kind of channel through which a knowledge 
of the real state of the feeling of the countr}^ 
with regard to any measure of importance 
could be obtained. The presence of any one 
of these men at Delhi or Lucknow would 
have been worth a regiment,— nay, many 
regiments. During the last twenty years, 
however, the prosecution of oriental studies 
has been systematically discouraged. A fond 
hope was entertained that English would soon 
become the general language of India, and 
an impression got abroad that the time given 
to the study of Arabic and Sanscrit and Hin- 
dostanee was sheer waste. At how much a 
knowledge of the languages of India was , 
valued may be seen by the regulations now 
in force with regard to the examination of 
candidates for the Indian civil service. In 
the first examination a candidate may gain 
375 marks by Sanscrit and Arabic. He may 
gain as many marks by Italian. In the se- 
cond examination (which has simply been 
dropped without any bill of indemnity being 
asked for) a candidate may gain 200 marks 
by one of the vernacular languages. He may 
gain 1000 marks by law, 400 by political 
economy, 400 by the history of India. These 
facts speak for themselves.” 

, In the very highest department of govern- 
ment a knowledge of both the old and inodern 
tongues of India would be useful The phi- 
losophy of a language gives an insight to the 
heart of the people by whom it is used, and 
this is essential to the statesman upon whom the 
responsibility of their government devolves. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan says — I know from 
my Indian experience tliat a knowledge of the. 
native languages is an indispensable preli- 
minary to understanding and taking an in- 
terest 'in native races, as well as to acquiring 
their goodwill and gaining influence over 
them. Without it officers charged with im- 
portant public aflairs, feeling themselves at 
| the mercy of a class of interpreters whose 
I mqraL character is, often of a very question- 
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able kind, live in a state of clii'onic irritation 
witli tbe natives, wbicb is extremely adverse 
both to tlie satisfactory transaction of busi- 
nps and to the still more important object of 
giving to tlie people of the country a just 
impression of the character and intentions of 
our nation.*' 

^ Long before the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion in India a gentleman, pointing out the 
dangerous neglect of the study of oriental 
languages, of Sanscrit in particular, wrote 
“ A crisis in the social, moral, and religious 
state of India may not be far distant, and it 
will depend on the position which the Euro- 
peans scattered over that immense country 
may be able to take in controlling and di- 
recting that movement . whether it is to lead 
to violent concussions or to a healthy rege- 
neration. It is difficult to prove mathemati- 
cally how so small a matter as the study of 
Sanscrit could have any bearing on the so- 
lution of such mighty problems ; and those 
who look upon it as a kind of lightning-rod, 
and point to the clouds rising on the poli- 
tical and social horizon of India, expose them- 
selves to be treated as alarmists, who exag- 
gerate the danger in order to raise the im- 
portance of the remedy which they recom- 
mend.” 

A man need not have been in India to 
see that in order to govern a people, and to 
gain the confidence and goodwill of a con- 
quered race, it is necessary to know their 
language. At a meeting held in Willis's 
Rooms, on the Missions of India, Sir William 
Page Wood gave utterance to the same 
conviction:-— Much might be done by 
bringing the English and native minds as 
much as possible in contact. This was com- 
paratively easy, for the government might 
require that no native should take an office 
unless he could speak the English tongue, 
and that no Englishman in turn shoxild be 
placed in a position of authority unless he 
was well acquainted with the native lan- 
guages. Great good must undoubtedly arise 
from such a regulation.” 

In all ranks of the civil department below 
the highest, there are perpetuaily recurring 
occasions for an exact knowledge, not only 
of the vernacular language in the district, 
but of that from which it is derived, and 
some of those to which it is cognate. The 
attention of the public has been drawn to 
this subject, and the proposal to establish 
a new oriental college has sprung out of this 
awakened interest, and at the same time re- 
acted upon it. The government also seems 
influenced by the general movement of 
opinion, and evidence has been taken from 
many men of eminence and extensive infor- 
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mation on this class of subjects. Among the 
many channels into which the public discus- 
sion has flowed, is that of the value of San- 
scrit, as the great parent of the languao-es of 
India, compared with its derivations, which 
are better known among the people. Sir G, 
E.^ Trevelyan has thus given his opinion upon 
this part of the controversy:—'' Sanscrit is a 
key to the colloquial languages of India, and, 
what is of much greater importance, to the 
habits of thought, and the sources of the social, 
political, and religious institutions of the peo- 
ple ; hut this is only one part of the subject. 
The young men who have been selected for the 
civil service cannot be detained long in tbis 
country for the prosecution of professional 
studies; the elements of law have an equal 
claim upon their attention with the elements 
of the native languages ; and the compact, 
symmetrical Sanscrit requires almost as close 
mental application as mathematics- The 
knowledge of that language which the young 
men would acquire in the limited time allotted 
to them would, therefore, rarely enable them 
to master its derivatives and command its 
literature; while by applying themselves in 
a direct manner to the vernacular languages 
(as y oung people learn Italian or Spanish 
without ^ previously studying Latin) they 
might, with the invaluable aid of an European 
teacher, get through the drudgery of flrst 
principles, and prepare themselves to profit 
by the less systematic, but more idiomatic 
instruction of their inoonshee and pandit on 
their arrival in India. The professorships 
which ought to be first established in the new 
oriental college, acording to my view, are 
Hindostanee and Bengalee for Northern, Tamil 
and Teiinga for Southern, and Maharatti 
and Giijeratti for Western India, to which 
Chinese, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish might afterwards bo added, under 
such arrangements as the council of the col- 
lege might consider desirable.” 

In connection with the necessity of know- 
ing the languages of the country for general 
civil purposes, the question of the especial 
necmity of such qualifications for those who 
officiate in courts of law is increasingiy dis- 
cussed. Mr. Nassau Lees, Principal of the 
Mohammedan College in Calcutta, gives the 
following account of an Indian court of law : — 

'* hile the junior civil servant should be 
balancing in his mind the evidence of tlie 
witnesses, his ■whole attention is engrossed in 
endeavouring to understand what is being 
said. Pew who have not seen it can I'ealize 
the idea of a Bengalee native court ; the din, 
the hubbub, the discordance of the many 
voices, Bengalee, English, and Hindostanee, is 
truly astounding. On the one side are heard 
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tlie gentle tones of a miki Hindoo, pouring in 
soft suppliance his griefs, witk accompanying 
promises, into the ear of some native 
On the otheiv the ear is assailed by the 
harshest language, often the moat virulent 
abuse, bandied between two witnesses, or 
lookers on, apparently in the last stage of a 
violent altercation ; and to this is added the 
unnecessary vociferations of some dozen po- 
licemen, who rush, gesticulating violently, to 
the spot, to increase the confusion. But 
above all rises the shrill cry of ‘ Mercy com- 
pany ! mercy ! The slave is dead ! he is 
dead!’ from some miserable wretch who has 
been xinjustly cast in the amount of some 
thirty or forty rupees, to gratify the revenge - 
iid feelings of a countryman on better terms 
than himself with the sri-rislitalidar, or na- 
tive head clerk, who not improbably will have 
disposed of his good offices for one half the 
sum in dispute. Meamvhile, behold the as- 
sistant, the head of the petty court. Besieged 
by witnesses, beset alike by plaintiffs, de- 
fendants, and court officials all speaking at 
once— addressed, perhaps, in three, if not in 
four, native tongues — ^lie sits confounded — be- 
wildered. In vain he essays to comprehend 
the cause of the uproar ; of what is said 
around him he cannot understand a sentence. 
Pain would he explain or proclaim silence ; 
he cannot speak a word. Oh, that an iambic 
would still the storm, a quotation from Goethe 
or Dante, an aphorism of Bacon’s, an expla- 
nation of d’Alembert’s or the defi- 

nition of a differential co -efficient ! But, alas ! 
such things here are of little practical use. 
The clamour increases. The distress of the 
assistant augments ; until at last, his court 
in the highest disorder, and unable to right it, 
he rushes in confusion from his seat, vowing 
never to return till he can xinderstand some- 
thing at least of what is said to him, and say 
a few sentences intelligibly in some oriental 
language.” 

The importance of the languages of India 
to military men is beyond calcxxlation ; the 
safety of a garrison may depend upon this 
qualification on the part of its officers. A 
military man, who served in India, thus ex- 
presses his opinion as to the duty of cadets 
being well instructed in the vernacular lan- 
guages of India befox’e being sent thither:— 
‘‘ After the cadets have been selected, they 
oxighi, all of to have at least one yeai-'s 
professional iixstrixction at a military college.” 
One of the reasons for this is— “ To teach 
them the elements of the native languages, 
which can be learnt with greater facility 
and exactness from well -instrxxcted Eui’opean 
professors than fi'om mooiishees and pandits.’' 
And again — ‘‘ It shoixkl not be left, as it is 


at present, to the discretion of a young man 
whether he xvill pass in the native languages 
or not. The power of understanding his 
men and of rendering himself intelligible 
shoxild be considered an indispensable quali- 
fication, and those who cannot or will not 
acquire the necessary accomplishment shoxilcl 
be removed from the service. The office of 
regimental interpreter and the practice of 
interpreting at coxirts -martial shoxxld be 
abolished. Every officer shoxxld be presumed 
to understand the language of bis soldiers.” 

THE FACILITIES OF COMMUNICATION WITH 
INUIA. 

Facilities of communication between India 
and England ax’e essential alike to the inte- 
rests of commei’ce and the government. The 
British merchant desires to have a prompt 
and frequent transmission of information con- 
ceiming the state of the markets, and sixch a 
rapid mode of conveyance between the two 
countries as xvill enable himself or his e^n- 
floyes to visit India on occasions of exner- 
gency, or his agents there to come to Eng- 
land, when the transmission of intelligence is 
not sufficient for their mutual pxxrposea. 

The telegraph is of course the grand mode of 
conveying intelligence by summary ; hxxt not- 
withstanding the value of India to English 
commerce, and the exigencies of the govern- 
ment, no pi'oper efforts have been made xxp to 
this date (May, 1858) to secure telegraphic 
lines from India to Englanil. It has excited 
the astonishment of every government in 
Europe that England has neglected a matter 
so vital to her. The feeling of foreign 
governments and of British residents abroad 
was indicated in April, 1858, by the following 
letter to the Times from one of its foreign 
correspondents “ It is of sxich vital import- 
ance to England that electric commxxnication 
should be established between some point in 
Eui'ope and Alexandria, that I must, at the 
I'isk of being considered an intolerable bore, 
again retxirn to tbe sxxbject. It is a nxatter of 
indifference whether tbe Axxstiuans construct 
a submarine telegraph from Bagusa to Alex- 
andria, or wbetber M. Bonelli lays down a 
wire between Malta and tbe last-mentioned 
city, bxit it appears tome that the represen- 
tatives of the nation oxight to take xxp the 
matter, and insist on her majesty's govern- 
ment coming to an immediate decision on the 
subject. No decisive step has yet been taken 
by England towards the rcixlization of the 
plan for bbtaining more speedy intelligence 
from India and China. The subject evidently 
Gccxxples the attention of yoxir Turin corre- 
spondent as much as it does mine, and his 
observation— that it might be good policy to 
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etieoiirage botli Austria and Sardiiiia to con- 
struct an electric telegrapli to Alexandria^ — 
deserves attention. As was said in my letter 
of the 2()tli of February, Austria would be 
content if tlie Britisli government would 
pledge itself to send despatches to the amount 
of £i0, 000 per annum, and the assurance lias 
since been given me that, in fact, she requires 
little more from England than her / moral 
assistance.’ The last official communication 
made .to the Austrian cahinet was, tbat Eng- 
land could not pei'mifc Austria, to have tele- 
graph stations either at Corfu or Zante. Are 
the gentlemen in the Red-tape and Sealing - 
wax Office aware that an Austrian post-offiice 
has been established at Corfu for a long series 
of years, and that a great part of the corre- 
spondence from the East passes through it ? 
‘We so much require the telegraphic com- 
munication,’ say tlie Austrians, ‘ that we shall 
not object to employ Englishmen as tele- 
graphists in Corfu and Zante, if the British 
government should wish it. We are also 
ready and willing to lay down the two links 
—from Trieste to Corfu and Zante— in the 
great electric chain, at our own expense and 
risk.* The authorities in the department of 
commerce have authorized me to state that if 
the British government should persist in its 
resolution, not to allow them to establish sta- 
tions in Corfu and Zante, they will permit 
any respectable English company, wdiich is 
willing to construct the telegraph, to have an 
establishment at Trieste. The Turkish go- 
vernment is about to open a telegraphic com- 
iniuncation with Greece, and that kingdom 
has already announced its intention to 
down a wire to Zante as soon as that island 
is brought into connection with Corfu and 
Trieste, It is w^orthy of mention that the 
director of the submarine telegraph office at 
Malta is a German ; the principal clerk is a 
Butchman, the second clerk an Ionian, and 
the fourth member of the establishment is 
either a Frenchman or an Italian.” 

For the transmission of mails provision has 
been recently made, which are great improve- 
ments upon the piast condition of affairs in 
this matter. Weekly communication with 
India by post has been opened up through the 
Peninsula and Crlental Packet Compan}^ via 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Alexandria, 

The long voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope in sailhig transports injured the health 
of the troops, who were seldom allowed such 
accommodation as even a proper consideration 
of their necessities would have conceded. 
Tills route is still used, but pow'^erful steamers 
are employed, which greatly reduce the time 
expended in transport. 

The overland route by Suez wms first 
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adopied during the great revolt, wdien the 
government, with apparent reluctance, yielded 
to the pressure of public opinion, and nego- 
tiated with the Porte for permission to tra- 
verse the, dominions of the Egyptian vice- 
royalty. ■ A railroad, has' been 'at last com- ,, 
pieted across the isthmus ; and shoulcl an 
electric telegraph cable be carried to India, 
both the speedy transmission of intelligence 
and orders, and the quick transit of remforce- 
ments and materiel of war can be easily 
effected. Since the adoption of the overland 
route to India, the improvement in Egypt 
has been such as to impress profoundly the 
people and government of that country with 
the advantages of closer connection with 
England, and of becoming more imbued with 
the ideas and aspirations of English civiliza- 
tion. Decaying cities have become regene- 
rated, a highway has appeared in the desert, 
the springs of industry and commerce have 
begun to act, and Egypt bids iair to become 
the ally of England, and the partaker of her 
material prosperity as well as the promoter of 
her renown. 

Both the English and foreign public are, 
liow^ever, agitating other projects of great 
magnitude. One of these lias for its champion 
M. de Lesseps, and is patronized by the 
French government. The public of France, 
and of a considerable portion of the continent 
of Europe, also favour this scheme ; nor are 
there wanting English merchants and capi- 
talists ready to engage in the undertaking. 
M. Thouvenel, the representative of the 
Fi’eiich emperor at the court of the sultan, 
made a formal application at the Porte for a 
firman permitting and encouraging tbe under- 
taking, which, indbe spring of 1858,, was 
definitively refused, the English, Foreign -office, 
having used all its influence.', against the'appli- 
ca'tion of M'. TliouveiieL : 'Tlie, scheme of M.. 
de ■ '.Lesseps,' is a ship,' canal ' across ' the '..Is'thmus, 
:'Of .Suez, '.ninety 'miles indeng.tb.^^' ' 'According' 
to* M. de Lesseps, this canal would answer 
the purposes of commerce and of travel, and 
can be executed and maintained profitably, f 
A sort of congress of engineers from various 
countries was brought together on the spot, 
and a report \vas drawn up in favour of the 
project, the elaboration and arrangement of 
which is indebted to the distinguished talents 
of Charles hlanby, Esq., of the Loudon Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, a man singularly 

* Heia Forets and Figures relalire to ilie Isthwus of 
Suez CemaL Edited by Ferdinand de Lesseps. With a 
Reply to the Edinburgh lleviev:. By Bartheleiiiy St. 
Hilaire, Member of the Institute of France. 

t Far cement de Vhthme de Suez — Fiq)po7't et Frojef 
de la Commission Internationale^ Paris, Henrv Plow, 
185G. 
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well qualified for sucli an undertaking. Not- 
witlistandiBg this favourable report, British 
engineers of great experience and reputation 
have, however, declared the scheme imprac- 
ticable, and among them the great Stephen- 
son,^ whose opinion weighs so much in Eng- 
land. The British government has uniformly 
opposed this plan, but not with that frankness 
and candour which became the imjportance of 
the subject ; for at first the government pleaded 
that, the scheme being impracticable, it was a 
duty to save English capitalists from a ruinous 
speculation, but, when closely pressed, the 
chief minister, Lord Palmerston, in his place 
in parliament, avowed that the opening of a 
ship canal across the Isthmus of Suez would 
give France, as a Mediterranean power, too 
much influence in the East, and enable her, 
under certain contingencies, to thwart the 
views of England, and possibly to endanger 
her hold upon her Indian empire. The Earl 
of Derby’s government, in 1858, opposed the 
scheme upon the same grounds as those urged 
by Lord Palmerston ; and it was alleged that 
the Emperor Napoleon III. admitted that 
England was justified in receiving the scheme 
with nation ai jealousy, although it would | 
appear that, if such were his majesty's opinion, 
it did not interfere with his patronage of it, 
nor with the eagerness of his goveimment to 
accomplish it, or see it accomplished. The 
determined refusal of the sultan to give his 
permission to make the canal extinguishes the 
project for the present ; and unless French 
influence overpower that of England at Con- 
stantinople (at present not a probable event), 
the canalization of the Isthmus of Suez must 
he abandoned by France, however much she 
may believe it subservient to her political in- j 
terests. 

The other scheme of communication with 
India is by a railway • from Seleucia to 
Bussorah, from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf. The length of the line is so 
differently estimated, that it is impossible to 
form an opinion unless well acquainted with 
the country, and the engineering facilities 
and difficulties it presents. Mr. Andrews, the 

III Nolan’s continuation of Hume and. Smollett’s 
JlistorT/ of England, written by the author of this work, 
and now publishing by James S. Virtue, City Hoad, 
London, the opinion of this eminent engineei*, and his 
grounds for it, will he fully shown. 
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chairman of the Scinde Railway Company, who 
is the chief advocate of the enterprise, says that 
the distance is eight hundred miles. General 
Chesney, who knows the country better than 
any European' (even than Mr. Andrews), 
states the distance from sea to sea to be six 
hundred and sixty miles. A French engineer, 
M. Jules Falkow^sld, ’whom Mr. Andrews 
quotes as giving an opinion in favour of the 
scheme, represents it as more than double the 
distance named by General Chesiiey ! Such 
conflicting evidence on the part of persons so 
competent to pronounce an opinion baffles the 
judpnent of the historian. This scheme is 
designated the Euphrates Valley Raihvay.” 
The objections taken against it are the great 
length of the line, the cost of its execution, 
and the improbability of its ever proving a 
line of traffic. These, ho'wever, -are the ob- 
jections raised against every enterprise of a 
similar nature by those interested in opposing 
it. • The Turkish government favoured the 
plan, and guaranteed a dividend upon such 
capital as might be invested, but the financial 
condition of the Turkish government did not 
encourage capitalists to place sufficient confi- 
dence in its guarantee. That of the East 
India Company "was desired to insiire a 
thorough reliance, and the Board of Control 
is said to have pressed the directors to extend 
it. They, however, refused. The projectors 
of the plan required other guafantees, which 
practically amounted to the concession ' a 
monopoly to their line. This circumstance 
shook the faith of those willing to speculate, 
as it implied that those who knew most of the 
circumstances under which the project -would 
be carried out, did not dare to hope for suc- 
cess arising simply from its own adaptation to 
the ends proposed.’^ 

Meanwhile the scheme of the Suez Canal 
is pursued with the uttermost zeal— a sort of 
passionate nationality seems to animate the 
French public, f 

After all, it is likely that the completion of 
the railway across the isthmus, and the’ pa- 
tronage of it by the English and Egyptian 
governments will decide this controversy, as 
"well as bring India nearer to England. 

* Memoirs on the Enphraies VaUey Eoute to India, 
By W. F. Andrews, F.R.G.S. 

t Elsilme de — Journal de VXfnion des 'Eeux 

I Mers. Paris. ■ 
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GHAPTEB XIX. 

THE COMMERCE OE WOlk :--AHCIENT INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INDIA AND THE WEST. 


Ai^though tlie natural productions of tlie vast 
regions of our Eastern empire were detailed 
ATlien, in foregoing chapters, tliese countries 
were described, and tlie adaptation of those 
productions to the purposes of trade, and the 
character of the local transactions of this 
nature, weire sketched, it remains yet to take 
a general view' of the commerce of our Indian 
empire. Certainly no topic can be more im- 
portant to a great commercial nation than its 
relations in this respect to the richest of its 
dependencies. In the prospectus of our work 
the purpose •was expressed of giving to this 
subject especial attention ; and had it not 
formed so essential a part originally of the 
plan of these volumes, yet its exceeding im- 
portance, as w^ell as the interest attached to 
it, would demand a cai'eM notice. 

In treating of the productions, religions, 
and literature of India, -well authenticated 
resources supplied comprehensive and satis- 
factory details. For the elucidation of its 
early intercourse with the W est there exist 
no such materials. India shares the common 
fate of nations, the illustrious as well as the 
obscure. 'Which of its many races first occu- 
pied it, and what master minds initiated its 
social systems, the gradual development of its 
singular institutions, the first glimmerings of 
its far remote civilization, are mj^thic subjects 
of bewildering speculation. The extravagant 
claims to an existence extending over thou- 
sands of years beyond the era of creation, 
•with the kindred absurdities of the Chinese, 
Babylonian, and Phoenician chronology, are 
now fully exposed by the reflected light of 
modern scientific discoveries. 

The fables that commingle with the trans- 
actions of an infant people have their value ; 
and those writers who fastidiously reject 
them from the domain of history, inflict 
upon it an irreparable injury. Many phases 
in the political life of a nation -would, without 
a kiio'\vIedge of them, he totally incomprehen- 
sible. They illustrate the origin, manners, 
habits, religion, and history of a people whose 
early transactions possess no medium of titans - 
mission but the traditional. What Heeren 
Tcmarks of Grecian history is of general appli- 
cation : — “Thoagh it emanated from tradi- 
tion, and supplied the hards with subjects of 
song for several centuries, it does not follow 
hence that early Grecian history was an in- 
vention because it was poetical. The subjects 
of history, as presented by Grecian tradition 
and sung by the bards, were only interwoven 


with fictions, and so modelled as to gratify 
the national pride and adorn the popular 
religion.’’ 

ElpMnstone, in his preliminary observations 
to his Historif of India, states: — '*As the 
rudest nations are seldom destitute of some 
account of the transactions of their ancestors, 
it is a natural subject of surprise that the 
Hindoos should have attained to a high pitch 
of civilization without any work that at all 
approaches to the character of a history. 
The fragments wliicli remain of the records 
of their transactions are so mixed with fable, 
and so distorted by a fictitious and extrava- 
gant system of chronology, as to render it 
hopeless to deduce from them any continued 
thread of authentic narrative.” 

The only history of any part of India he 
recognises is one of Gashmere, which, in Ins 
opinion, scarcely forms an exception. Sir 
John Stoddart {Introduction to the Stiidi/ of 
If niver ml History) confirms this statement: 
—“ Their (the Hindoos) writings are innn- 
merahle ; but, alas ! there is among them of 
works at all deserving the title historical, a 
perfect blank.” 

These statements, it would appear from 
other authorities, are but partially to be relied 
upon. Of published historical works India 
can lay claim to none, but the dearth of his- 
torical records is positively denied by Colonel 
Tod, who has given to the public a History 
of the Rajpoots, compiled from Indian manu- 
scripts, which he found in the libraries of 
Indian princes ; and he asserts that in these 
repositories many more works exist which 
would reward the researches of the learned ; 
and that “the works of the native hards 
afford many valuable data in facts, incidents, 
religious opinions, and traits of maimers.” 
In the heroic history of Pertlii-raf, by GInind, 
he adds There occur many geographical 
as well as historical details in the description 
of his sovereign’s wars, of which the bard was 
an eye-witness, having been his friend, his 
herald, and his ambassador, and finally dis- 
charged the melancholy office of accessory to 
his death, that he might save him from dis- 
honour.” The controversial records of the 
Jains are also repertories of rich historical 
stores ; and with these the colonel classes the 
records, works of mixed historical and geo- 
graphical character, rasaJis, or poetical legends 
of princes which are common, local paranas, 
religious comments and traditionary- couplets, 
with authorities of less dubious character — 
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namely, inscriptions cut on rocks, coins, cop- 
per-plate grants, containing chapters of im- 
munities, and expressing many singular fea- 
tures of civil government — -constitute no des- 
picahle maten historian. The 

colonel concludes that the ancient records of 
the Hindoos are more complete than the early 
annals of the European states. 

The philological labours of the German 
school,— Grimms, Bopp, Zeus, and several 
other eminent Teutonic scholars, — aided by 
the Irish, French, and a few noteworthy 
Britons, prosecutors of Celtic researches, have 
supplied abundant undeniable proofs of the 
close affinities which subsist between the 
Sanscrit, the sacred language of the Hindoos, 
and the languages of ancient Greece and 
Rome, as well as those of the Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Sclavonic nations. These men 
have succeeded in placing the history of 
mankind in a more intelligible point of view, 
and ppssibly the study of Indian literature 
v/ill enable us to , evolve from its drapery of 
fiction the truths contained in the rasahs and 
paranas, to trace the remote history of 
India, and to reflect an ethnological as well 
as a philological light on the relations the 
varieties of the human family bear to one 
another, and supply an additional and power- 
ful argument for connecting the origin of its 
inhabitants wuth that of the other parts of the 
globe. 

Both Brahmins and Buddhists have nume- 
rous books. The Brahminical are extremely 
voluminous, and all written in the Sanscrit, 
which, from time immemorial, has ceased to 
be a spoken language. The prevalent opinion 
is that it was never fully known in India, 
except to the sacerdotal caste, and the alpha- 
betic character in which it was written diflered 
from all other alphabets. So rigidly did the 
Brahmins conceal their sacred books, that 
their existence was not known to European 
scholars till recently. Coelius Rhodiginus, 
the teacher of the celebrated Scaliger, the 
contemporary of Henry VIII., asserts that 
letters were entirely unknown to the Indians. | 
The sacred books are no longer sealed books ; 
they abound in libraries, public and private, 
and several have been translated into English, 
and other modern languages, and many pub- 
lished. In all probability, the day is not far 
distant when the anticipations of that great 
oriental linguist, Professor Wilson, will be 
realized, and the texts of the Vedas them- 
selves, despite the exclusive care with W’hich 
they have been guarded from any but Brah- 
miiiical perusal, and the difficulties in the 
way of interpretation, will be read with as 
much certainty as any other Sanscrit compo- 
sition, and the adage, that Hindoo antiquities 
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can only be satisfactorily explored in India 
itself, which Heeren reiterates, shall become 
obsolete. 

To whatever extent, and however valuable, 
maybe the materials for the history of ancient 
India which exist in native archives, the his- 
torian of that interesting empire would at 
present in vain seek aid in that quarter. The 
earliest ray of light that flickers on its visible 
existence, is shed by the sacred text, and the 
Imowledge to he there gleaned is very limited 
— indeed, merely conjectural. The river 
Euphrates, and the territories immediately to 
the east of its hanks, were, to the comprehen- 
sion of the Jews, ^'the ends of the earth.”* 

The extensive caravan routes, to which the 
books of the Old Testament directly refer, 
pursued at an early period for the convey- 
ance, from the Bast to the kingdoms of the 
West, of the rich manufactures of that opu- 
lent region seem to have been formed for the 
exportation of Indian produce. There are 
strong grounds for concluding, as Dr. Vincent 
has observed, that the embroidered work and 
the chests of rich apparel mentioned in the 
twenty -seventh chaj)ter of Ezekiel, — pro- 
nounced byMichaelis the most ancient monu- 
ment of mercantile history, — as brought from 
Haran, Oanneh, and other towns on the Eu- 
phrates, were not manufactured on the confines 
of that stream, but in all probability imported 
from the more distant countries of Eastern 
Asia; and that the supplies, of which ^'precious 
cloths ” constituted the staple, conveyed across 
Arabia by way of Dedan and Idumea, were 
likewise a branch of Indian commerce. The 
ingenious author of the Buins of Palmyra, 
on the sixteenth verse of the chapter just re- 
ferred to,— Syria was thy mei'chant by rea- 
son of the multitude of the wares of thy 
making; they occupied in the fairs with 
emeralds, purple, and hr older ed work, and 
fine linen, and coral, and agate,” — -supposes 
that it was the East Indian trade which so 
enriched that city, and he imagines that this 
was at least as ancient as the time of Solomon. 
Tyre, therefore, it is suggested, might have 
had these commodities conveyed to it in the 
time of the prophet Ezekiel through Palmyra, 
and Syida might have been its merchant for 
them. To the monopoly of this trade there are 
many considerations for attributing the power, 
unrivalled in extent, wealth, and degree, 
which Tyre early acquired, and which made the 
^^merchants of Tyre princes, and her traf- 
fickers the honourable of the earth,” f and 
herself the mart of nations.’ ’ J 

The proximity of that great emporium of 
the earth. Tyre, '' whose antiqiiity,” the pro- 

* Heeren’s Bistoncal Researches. 

t Isaiak xxlii. 8 % Ibid, xxiii. 3, 
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pbet Isaiali informs ns, is of ancient days,” 
for a lengthened period gave no impulse to 
the national enterprise of the Jews, nor af- 
fected that isolation which the characteristics 
of its policy had imposed. In the reigns of 
David and his son Solomon, tempted by the 
extraordinary pi'osperity of their neighbonrs, 
and encouraged, probably, by the friendship 
of King Hiram, and the recent acquisition by 
David of a tract of Edom, f and the ports 
Eloth and Eziongeber on the Red Sea, they 
equipped a fleet, which, under the pilotage of 
the Phcenicians, reached Tarshish and Ophir. 
The situation of these ports has been at all 
times a puzzle to the biblical commentators, 
and to writers on geography. Dean Prideaux, 
and many other respectable authorities, agree 
that the trade carried on under Solomon, is the 
same as that which is now in the hands of 
our East Indian merchants. Some suppose 
Ophir to he the Island of Geylon. This sup- 
position is thus far confirmed, that , an ancient 
author, Eupolemus, states Ophir to he an 
island. On the other hand, the authors of 
the Universal History deem it the most pro? 
hahle conj ecture that Ophir was in one of 
those remote rich countries of India heyond 
the Ganges, and peih.aps as far as China or 
Japan, which last still abounds with the finest 
gold, and with several other commodities, in 
which Solomon’s fleet dealt. A claim in 
favour of Sumatra has been made by Mr. 
Macdonald, who says, is more than pro- 
bable that Sumatra must have been the Ophir 
of Solomon's time. This conjecture receives 
no small force from the word ophir being 
really a Malay noun of a compound sense, 
signifying a mountain containing gold. The 
natives have no oral or written tradition on 
the subject, except that the island has informer 
times afforded gold for exportation; whether 
to the eastward or westward remains an un- 
certainty.'’ | Dr. Robertson, in reply to these 
and similar pretensions, asserts that ‘Hliey 
(Tarshish and Ophir) were early supposed to 
he situated in some part of India, and the 
Jews were held to he one of the nations which 
traded with that country. But the opinion 
more general adopted is, that Solomon’s fleets, 
after passing the Straits of Bahelmandel, held 
their course along the south-west coast of Africa 
as far as the kingdom of Sofaia — a country cele- 
brated for its rich mines of gold and silver, 
from which it has been denominated the golden 
Sofaia, by oriental writers, and abounding in all 
the other articles which composed the cargoes 
of the J ewish ships. This opinion, which the 
accurate researches of M. d’Anvilie render 
highly probable, seems now to be established 

* Isaiah 3xiii. 7. f 2 Samuel viii. 34. 
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with the utmost certainty by a late learned 
traveller, wbo, hj his knowledge of the. mon- ■ 
soons in the Arabian Gulf, and bis attention 
to the ancient mode of navigation, both in that 
sea and along the African coast, has not only 
accounted for the extraordinary length of time 
which the fleets of Solomon took in going 
and returning, but has shown, from circum- 
stances mentioned concerning the voyage, 
that it was not made to any place in India.* 
The Jews, then, we may conclude, have no 
title to be reckoned among the nations which 
carried on intercourse with India by sea ; and 
if, from deference to the statements of some 
respectable authors, their claims were to be 
admitted, we know with certainty that the 
commercial effort, which they made in the 
reign of SGlomon, w-as merely a transient 
one, and that they quickly returned to 
their former seclusion from the rest of man- 
kind.” f The name has very recently been 
traced to a city in Oman. Xot fev’e^ than 
sixteen countries have been claimed as sites 
for Ophir. Of all these conjectures, that 
which seems most founded on probability, 
and is corroborated by tbe authority of 
the Bible Cyclopmdia,\ is that of Dr. Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches, who is of opinion that 
it was on the eastern coast of Africa, and 
termed by the Arabians Zanguebar ; that the 
name Ophir was more particularly given to 
the small country of Sofaia on the same coast ; 
that Solomon’s fleet went out from the Red 
Sea, and, doubling Gape Guardafui, coasted 
along Africa to Sofaia, where was found in 
abundance whatever w^as brought to the 
Hebrew monarch by this voyage. After all 
this laboured and learned speculation, the 
precise situation of Ophir, it is to be appre- 
hended, must ever remain a mere conjecture. 

The admirable location of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, watering countries the most fer- 
tile, the theatres of the earliest civilization 
stretching far inward, and all but land -hound, 
with a comparatively small outlet to the 
ocean, it was natural that those who d\veit 
upon its shores should Be the first to hazard 
the perils of the deep, to master the navi- 
gation of their own waters, and ultimately 
command the commerce of three continents. 
Noting in their night adventures the star-lit 
paths which steered them clear of shoals, 
hidden rocks, and precipitous banks, they 
became as familiar with the heavenly orbs, as 
did tbe Obaldean shepherds, and thus nursed 
the kindred sciences, astronomy and naviga- 
tion, cultivating them to the highest state of 

* Bruce’s Travels in the Easty b. ii. chap. iv. 

t Eobertson’s Historical EisquisUion epneerning An 
dent India. 

% Vol. ii. p. 967, article Ophir. 
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perfection possible, without the aid of modern 
instruments, preparing for those astounding 
discoveries of later times, the noblest achieve- 
ments of the human intellect. 

Gn the southern shores of that sea-— washed 
on the east by the Bed Sea, and connected 
with Asia by the narrow neck of land called 
the Isthmus of Suez, confined on each side 
by vast regions of barren sand, scarcely in- 
habited or habitable, and doomed to perpetual 
sterility and desolation — flourished Egypt, 

“ the land of marvels,” blessed with a luxu- 
riant soil and a mild climate, producing the 
necessaries and comforts of life in such profusion, 
that several modernas well as ancient historians 
have hazarded the bold assertion, that its in- 
habitants were independent of the productions 
of other countries, and, in fact, that among them 
it became a maxim of policy to repudiate all in- 
tercourse with foreigners, to hold all seafaring 
men in abhorrence, and to exclude all strangers 
from their ports. These statements are en- 
dorsed by the historian Dr. Bobertson, and he 
draws from them another conclusion — that 
the alleged conquests of the Egyptian monarch 
Sesostris were inventions of the Egyptian 
priests, and from that source obtained by 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. The doctor 
thus states his case : — Credulity and scep- 
ticism are two opposite extremes into which 
men are apt to run in examining the events 
which are said to have happened in the earlier 
ages of antiquity. Without incurring any 
suspicion of a propensity to the latter of 
these, I may be allowed to entertain doubts 
concerning the expedition of Sesostris into 
India, and his conquest of that country.— 1. 
Few facts in ancient history seem to be better 
established than that of the early averzion of 
the JEgyptians to a seafaring life. Even the 
power of despotism cannot at once change the 
ideas and manners of a nation, especially when 
they have been confirmed by long habit, and 
rendered sacred by the sanction of religion. 
That Sesostris, in the course of a few years, 
should have so entirely overcome the preju- 
dices of a superstitious people, as to be able 
to fit out four hundred ships of force in the 
Arabian Gulf, besides another fleet which he 
had in the Mediterranean, appears to be ex- 
tremely improbable. Armaments of such 
magnitude would require the utmost efforts 
of a great and long -established power.- — 2. It i 
is remarkable that Herodotus, who inquired ; 
with the most persevering diligence into the 
history of Egypt, and who received all the 
information concerning it which the priests of 
Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes, could com- 
municate, although he relates the history of 
Sesostris at some length, does not mention his 
conquest of India. That tale, it is probable, 


was invented in the period between the age 
of Herodotus and that of Diodorus Siculus, 
from whom we receive a particular detail of 
the Indian expedition of Sesostris. His ac- 
count rests entirely upon the authority of the 
Egyptian priests; and Diodorus himself not 
only gives it as his general opinion 'that 
many things which they related flowed rather 
from a desire to promote the honour of their 
country than from attention to truth,’ but takes 
particular notice that the Egyptian priests, 
as well as the Greek writers, differ widely 
from each other in the accounts which they 
give of the actions of Sesostris.^ — 3. Though 
Diodorus asserts that, in relating the history 
of Sesostris, he had studied to select what 
appeared to him most probable, and most 
agi'eeable to the monuments of that monarch 
still remaining in Egypt, he has admitted into 
his narrative many marvellous circumstances 
which render the whole extremely suspicious,” * 
He then proceeds to quote some of these sus- 
picious circumstances, in corroboration of his 
author’s veracity. 

The authority of such a man as the emi- 
nent historian of Charles V. and of America, 
will always be deservedly held in. great re- 
spect in the republic of letters, and if he 
thought the subject of such gravity as to 
challenge his investigation, a further prose- 
cution of that inquiry may be tolerated. 
Indeed, the question is one of sufficient his- 
torical importance, for its affirmative solution 
will establish the earliest direct documentary 
evidence of the exercise of Western domina- 
tion in India, and identify a point of view 
from which the foreign relations, military as 
well as commercial, of ancient Egypt may be 
considered. 

Then, as to the first objection. Had the 
Egyptians such an aversion to seafaring life 
as to preclude them from all naval pursuits ? 
The Egyptian records and monuments state 
that thirty dynasties, some consecutive, many 
contemporaneous, possessed kingly power, 
extending from the reign of Menes, b. c. 
2717, to the conquest by Alexander the 
Great, b. c. 230. The name of Sesostris has 
been found in hieroglyphics in the Bami- 
seum of El Eurneh f, and in hieratic cha- 
racters in the royal Turin papyrus.J What- 
ever prejudices may have existed amongst 
the Egyptians to the cultivation of commer- 
cial relations, they certainly did not prevail 
at every period of its history. The first men - 
tion in holy writ of Egypt is in connexion 
with foreign commerce,— and that in the 

* Robertson’s p. 5. 

f Lepsius, 

j Commerce and Namgation of the AncienUiVoX. il. 
p.262.. 
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prodiictB of India And, beliold,a company 
of Isbmaelites came from Gilead witb tbeir 
camels bearing spicery, and balm, and mjan’h, 
going to carry it down to Egypt.” ^ Here, 
upon opening tbe oldest liistory in tbe world, 
at a period 1729 years b. c., we find, as Hr. 
Vincent remarks, tbe Islimaelites conducting 
a caravan loaded with spices of India, tbe 
balsam and myrrb of Hadramant, and in tbe 
regular course of tbeir traffic proceeding to 
Egypt for a market; and notwitbstanding 
tbe antiquity of tbe transaction, it has all tbe 
genuine features of a caravan crossing tbe 
desert at tbe present hour. Hence tbe infer- 
ence is obvious, that Egypt then bad become 
wbat it is always recorded to have been — tbe 
centre of a most extensive commerce by land, 
and, tbrougb tbe agency of tbe camel, the 
ship of tbe desert,” as tbe Arab emphati- 
cally calls bim. On some of tbe oldest 
monuments of Egypt are groups of foreigners, 
proving tbe then existing intercourse. On 
the rocb: inscriptioiis of Wadee-el-Magarab, 
in tbe peninsxda of Sinai, Num-Sbufu, or 
Saphis tbe first, is represented slaying a 
foreigner. This monarcb is tbe Obeops to 
whom Herodotus ascribes tbe building of tbe 
great pyramid, be ruled over 2300 years 
before tbe Christian era. It is in bis reign 
we find tbe first reliable contemporary monu- 
ments of which tbe dates are satisfactorily 
ascertained. The probability is that tbe 
earliest is the northern pyramid of Aboo- 
Seer. 'These monuments are exceedingly 
numerous, and, thanks to the persevering 
ingenuity of our contemporaries, who have 
supplied a key to the reading of tbe hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, afford us far better 
knowledge of tbe state of Egypt in those 
remote times, than is supplied by tbe scanty 
fragments of Manetbo, Herodotus, and Dio- 
dorus Siculus. A tablet, which may be 
pronounced the most interesting of the 
Egyptian monuments, was discovered at 
Waldee Halfeh, in Xubia, near tbe second 
cataract, recording tbe triumph of Seser- 
tesen I. over foreign tribes, probably Ethio- 
pians. Tbe Egyptians must at this early 
peiuod (b. 0 . 2080) have extended tbeir rule 
far into Nubia. Sesertesen, it is reasonable 
to suppose, is identical with tbe Sesostris of 
tbe Greeks. At or about this last-mentioned 
date Egypt became tbe prey of invaders, and 
tbe fifteenth dynasty was established. Tbe 
Egyptians call them shepherds (Penu or 
Phoenicians). For several centuries — Afri- 
canus states 953 years — and tbrougb three 
dynasties, tbe shepherd kings ruled Egypt. 
Is it probable that the Phoenicians would 
abstain from commercial pursuits, and sur- 
* Genesis xxxvii, 25. 


render all the advantages derivable from 
naval enterprise ? On tbe tomb of Eletbyas, 
in tbe reign of.Aabmes,'tlie Amos or Amosis 
of Manetbo, b. c. 1525, is a long inscription 
of one Aabmes, chief of the marbiers, who 
served several of tbe early kings of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. The inscription mentions a 
war at sea or on tbe river, and particiilanzies 
tbe famous shepherd city A vans, and relates 
that tbe king made in his sixth year an ex- 
pedition by water to Ethiopia, "to impose 
tribute.'*^ Tbe immediate successors of the 
last-named monarcb were' as potent at least as 
be. Tbe representations in the chambers of 
the great temple of Amen-ra-el-Karnak, at 
Thebes, show that Amenopb I. was success - 
M in war against the Ethiopians, as well as 
against Asiatics. In tbe next reign tbe arms 
of Egypt were carried into Mesopotamia, and 
into Etbiopia also.'l' Totbmes III. pene- 
trated as far as Nineveh ; and Amenopb, ^tbe 
third in descent from bim, has left a distinct 
record of the extent of bis dominions, — that 
they bad Neberena — Mesopotamia — for tbeir 
northern, and Keluee or Kelue — probably 
Ooloe— as tbeir southern boundary.| That 
Syria, east of Europe, owmed bis sway, 
and a very great part of Etbiopia, is proved 
by monumental inscriptions : Eusebius, Ma- 
netbo, and Syncellus (in bis Catalogue of 
Egyptian kings), state that the Ethiopians, 
migrating from, tbe river Indus, came and 
dwelt near Egypt.” The sculptures of a rock 
temple at Siisilis — Gebel-es -Silseleb— "Com- 
memorate a successful expedition against the 
negroes.§ The reign of Raineses II,, b.c?. 
1200, was also signalized by foreign wars, 
furnishing an illustrious proof of tbe naval 
prowess of ancient Egypt. The most dis- 
tinguished of these was, perhaps, that xvbicb 
he sw^ayed against “ tbe Kairetana of the 8ea,” 
and “ the Tokaree,” probably tbe Cretans 
and Carians, who, anterior to tbe Homeric 
period, are reported to have been great mari- 
time powers, a fact strangely confirmed, and 
tbeir decadence accounted for, by this chapter 
of Egyptian story. Over these combined 
fleets be achieved a signal victory. This 
sea fight forms the subject of one of tbe most 
remarkable battle scenes which adorn the 
great temple of Medeenat Haboo. H 

There is no fact of remote antiquity better 
substantiated than that Egypt, by her many 
victories by land and sea, bad subjected 
several maritime peoples on the Mediterranean, 

*** Champollion, LettreSy pp. 197, 19S ; and De Bonge, 
Tamheaud'Aahmes. 

t BenJcmMler. 
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ail d that all tlie countries lying on its eastern 
confines were reduced to obedience, or cona- 
pelled to pay tribute to the Pbaraobs. 

Psammeticus, who possessed the throne 
B.o. 664. was on the most friendly terms with 
the Phoenicians and Greeks, and, in addition, 
encouraged them to trade with his subjects. 
His son, Pharaoh Neko, who succeeded him 
B.c. 610, and who, at Megiddo, defeated and 
slew Josiah, the King of Judah, although 
engaged in wars of great magnitude, did not 
neglect the commercial interests of his coun- 
try. He either commenced the construction 
of a canal from the Nile to the Bed Sea, or 
attempted to remove the obstructions to navi- 
gation in one previously cut. He also main- 
tained a fleet in the Mediterranean and in 
the Bed Sea, and to him, as Herodotus re- 
lates, is to be attributed the circumnavigation 
of Africa. Amases, the contemporary of 
Cyrus the Great and Croesus, b.c. 671, was 
enabled, by his powerful fleet, to subjugate 
Cyprus, and make it tributary. 

The old traditions concerning the rela- 
tions which existed between the Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, and Greeks, for a period of two 
thousand years, attributed to the inordinate 
vanity and reckless assumption of the histo- 
rians of the last -mentioned people, and classed 
with their myths, are verified by the contem- 
porary memorials, preserved by the granite 
tablets lately made legible, amid the ruin of 
dynasties, and the alternations of greatness 
and degradation. That the Egyptians had, 
centuries anterior to the Trojan war, es- 
tablished colonies, rests on stronger grounds 
than assertion ; and from this, and similar 
instances elucidated by the labours of Bel- 
zoni, Champollion, Young, ‘Wilkinson, and 
Layard, historians may learn that the tra- 
ditions of a people, however obscure they 
may be rendered by poetical embellishments, 
are not to be rejected as entirely unworthy of 
consideration. A preserved tradition, like a 
preserved fossil fragment of an extinct animal, 
may, after the accumulation of a body of 
facts, lead the comparative historian, as well as 
the comparative anatomist, to the construction ’ 
of a whole, —the verity of w^hich maybe fully ' 
established by the subsequent discovery of a 
scientific explorer, or by some lucky accident. 

The settlement of Egyptian and Phoenician 
colonies in Greece may be now recognized as 
established facts. The period of these emi- 
grations extended from the middle of the 
nineteenth to the close of the seventeenth 
century before Christ, during the sway of the 
shepherd kings— -Phoenicians. That Cadmus, 
a Phoenician, introduced letters into illiterate 
Greece — that Hellenic art presents evident 
traces of Egyptian influence— that the earliest 


specimens of Greek pottery are formed : on 
Egyptian models, and rich in Egyptian de- 
signs— that ancient sages of Athens, Sparta, 
and other Hellenic localities sojourned in 
Egypt,— in the light of recent historical dis- 
coveries, cease to be looked upon as the 
dreams of early romancers. Were the an- 
cient Egyptians strangers to the sea, how 
possibly could they have colonized Greece ? 

There are several instances of later date 
which might be adduced in proof of tbe in- 
ference advocated, but enough has been said 
to show', — however jealous the Egyptians may 
occasionally have been of strangers,— from the 
earliest times, long anterior to the Ptolemies — 
to whom the rise of their naval power has 
been attributed — ^they cultivated foreign 
traffic, admitted strangers to the interior, 
waged distant wars, and maintained large 
naval armaments. 

The silence of Herodotus as to the con- 
quest of India by Sesostris, on which Bobext- 
son so much relies, is not presumptive evi- 
dence of the falsity of the statement of 
Diodorus Siculus and others; nor does it 
follow, from the statement of Herodotus, that 
“ he had inquired with the most persevering 
diligence into the ancient history of Egypt, 
and had received all the information concern- 
ing it which the priests of Memphis, Helio- 
polis, and Thebes, could communicate.^*'' 
What the Greek historian . mentions by no 
means confirms the general and positive de- 
ductions drawn from it. Here follows the 
passage from which this quotation is made : 
— ^^This relation, ’V referring to an absurd 
tale which he justly ridicules, had from 
the priests of Vizlcan at Memphis. But the 
Greeks tell many other foolish things, <fec. 
I heard other things also at Memphis in con- 
versation with the priests of Vulcan, and on 
this very account I went also to Thebes, and 
to Heliopolis, in order to ascertain whether 
they w'ould agree with the accounts given at 
Memphis ; for the Heliopolitans are esteemed 
the most learned in history of all the Egyp- 
tians.” The narration which he gives of the 
expedition of Sesostris, seems to imply that 
the priests recorded the conquests of India 
among his exploits. The priests said that 
he [Sesostris] was the first who, setting out 
in ships of war from the Arabian Gulf, 
subdued these nations tliat dwell by the Red 
Sea, until, sailing onwards, he arrived at a 
sea which was not navigable on account ol 
the shoals; and afterwards, when he came 
hack to Egypt, according to the reports of 
the priests, he assembled a large army, and 
marched through the continent, subduing 
every nation that he fell in with, and where - 
ever he met with any who were valiant, and 
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who were very ardent in defence of tlieir 
liberty, be erected columns in tbeir terri- 
tories, with inscriptions, declaring bis own 
name and country, and bow be bad conquered 
them by bis power ; but when be subdued 
any cities without fighting, and easily, be 
made inscriptions on the columns in the same 
way as among the nations that bad proved 
themselves valiant. Thus doing be traversed 
the continent, until, having crossed from Asia 
into Europe, to these (the Scythians and Thra- 
cians) the Egyptian army appears to me to 
have reached and no farther, for in tbeir 
country the columns appear to have been 
erected, but nowhere beyond them.” The 
mention of the latter fact appears to be a justi- 
fication for his scepticism as to the more ex- 
tended conquests claimed for Sesostris. Fiir- 
ther on he states, This king then was the only 
Egyptian who ruled over Ethiopia ’’ — a generic 
term, from Homer downwards, for ail the 
sw'arthy nations of the East, Among the 
writers of Greece and Rome there is not a 
more painstaking historian than Diodorus 
Siculus : and though he wanted the higher 
qualities of an historian, his materials were 
selected with skill and assiduity ; nor was he 
reckless as to the narratives which he ex- 
tracted from the Egyptian records ; he intro- 
duces his account of Sesostris in these words : 
— *‘But not only the Greek wHters differ 
among themselves about this king, but like- 
wise the Egyptian priests and poets relate 
various and conflicting stories of him ; our 
best efforts shall he directed to select w^hat is 
truth -like, and conformable wdth the monu- 
ments still existing in Egypt.” f 

The scepticism with which the achieve- 
ments of the great Egyptian conqueror, as 
well as his identity, have been treated, and, 
in addition, the fact that he is the first of the 
conquerors of India of whom the Western 
traditions and historical monuments make 
mention, justify the space devoted to him, 
though this identification of the man, and his 
relations with the East, do not furnish authen- 
tic materials for a page of Indian history. 

The early education which it is reported 
Sesostris received, somewhat similar to the 
training which Xenophon relates was adopted 
in the education of Cyrus, developed fully his 
mental and physical powers; and a large 
body of young men — his coevals, in fact, horn 
on the same day — were bred up with him, 
and subjected to the same discipline. Daily 
converse and association strengthen mutual 
attachment, and the Egyptian prince was 
thus surrounded by a body-guard, active, brave, 

* Herodotus, b. ii. chaps, cii., ciii. See Cary’s Trans- 
lation, Bohn’s Classical Library. 

t Diodorus Siculus, h. i. chap, xliii 


and devoted, willing to serve, and prepared 
to command. His first expedition, it is re- 
lated, was in command of an army sent by his 
father for the conquest of Arabia. He suc- 
ceeded, and subjected to the Egyptian yoke 
the fierce warriors of the desert, who never 
before owned a master. In this campaign he 
was accompanied by his youthful playmates. 
On his return, he was dispatched against the 
Lyhians, whose territories lay on the western 
frontiers of Egypt. Though yet only a strip- 
ling, he subjugated the greatest part of that 
country. Coming to the crown on the de- 
mise of his father, and encouraged by his 
successes on the east as well as the west, his 
ambition was fired with the proud hope of 
conquering the world. As the basis of his 
success, he first de%^oted his attention to in- 
spire his people with feelings of love and 
admiration, and adopted means which, when 
employed by a youtbful sovereign, never fail 
of realizing such results. He secured the 
allegiance of his subjects in his absence, and 
bound the soldiery firmly to his interests. 
The army he is said to have raised was com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of the under- 
taking. It amounted to six hundred thou- 
sand foot, twenty-four thousand horse, and 
twenty-seven thousand chariots of war ; and 
to the respective commands he appointed 
those who had been educated with him, to 
the number of seventeen hundred. The mar- 
shaled hosts which Sardanapalus, Darius, 
Xerxes, and other ancient conquerors, brought 
into the field, reconcile to us the probability of 
this large force. Before Sesostris directed Ms 
course eastward, he marched against the 
Southern Ethiopians, whom he chastised. 
After that he dispatched a fleet of four 
hundred ships of war to the Red Sea, and 
subdued all the islands in it, and the maritime 
nations which extended from it as far as 
India. At the head of his land army he 
conquered all the nations of Asia — ^not alone 
those which Alexander the Great subse- 
quently reduced, hut likewise those on which 
he never set foot, for he crossed the Ganges, 
and penetrated the whole of India, even to 
the ocean.”* Nine years, the historians 
state, were spent in this expedition. 

Whatever degree of credibility may be 
attachable to this narrative, it deserves a 
place in the history of ancient India. Many 
of the most questionahle statements of 
the ancient historians have been unex- 
pectedly verified by the results of modem 
research. There is one illustration corrobo- 
rative of this, which may he pertinently in- 

* Kal yap top Tdvyyri woru[xbv SiepT}, Kcd rriv 
*lvbLKyiv £TrriX0£ irdcrav ewo- QKmvov, — Diodorus Si- 
culus, b. I. c. 43. 
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troduced here, in Herodotus’s 

description of India, apparently the most 
puerile and ludicrously imaginative of what 
were for centuries designated the fables of the 
'' lying Greeks There are other Indians 
living near the city of Oaspatyras and the 
country of Pactyica [the city and territory of 
Oabul], situated to the north of the rest of 
the Indian nations, resembling the Bactrians, 
their neighbours, in their manner of life. 
These are the most warlike of all the Indians, 
and the people who go to procure the gold; 
for the neighbourhood of this nation is a 
sandy desert, in which are ants, less in size 
than dogs, but larger than foxes, specimens 
of which are to be seen in the palace of the 
King of Persia, having been brought from 
that country. These creatures make them- 
selves habitations under ground, throwing up 
the sand like the ants in Greece, which they 
nearly resemble in appearance. The sand, 
however, consists of gold-dust. To procure 
this, the Indians make incursions into the 
desert, taking with them three camels,— a 
male one on each side, and a female in the 
centre, on which the rider sits, taking care to 
have one that recently foaled. When, in this 
manner', they come to the place where the 
ants are, the Indians fill their sacks with the 
sand, and ride back as fast as they can, the 
ants, as the Persians say, pursuing them by 
the scent, the female camel, eager to rejoin 
her young one, surpassing the others in speed 
and perseverance. It is thus, according to 
the Persians, that the Indians obtain the 
greater part of their gold ; at the same time 
that the metal is also found in mines, though 
in less quantities^” * Heeren, in Im 
cal Researches t strips the passage of its 
seeming absurdities, and places the cautious 
accuracy of the information, as well as the 
veracity of the father of history, in its proper 
light. His comments are “Herodotus has 
so accurately marked the situation of these 
auriferous deserts, that it is impossible to be 
mistaken. The nation in whose neighbour- 
hood they are situated 'live near to Bactria 
and Pactyica, to the north of the other 
Indians,’ .and consequently among the moun- 
tains of Thibet or Little Bokhara ; and the 
desert in their vicinity can be no other than 
that of Gobis, which is bounded by the moun- 
tains of the above countries. There is no 
doubt that the account of the historian is 
applicable to this region.” We have already 
remarked that the lofty chain of mountains 
which limit the desert is rich in veins of gold ; 
and not only the rivers which fiow westward, 
from Great Bokhara, but the desert streams 
which run from the east, and lose themselves 
Herodotus. 


in the sand. Besides, who knows not that 
the adjacent country, Thibet, abounds in gold 
sand? Nor can we be surprised if, at the 
present day, the rivers in question should be 
less abundant than formerly in that metal, as 
must always be the case, when it is not ob- 
tained by the process of mining, but washed 
down by a stream. As late, however, as the 
last century gold sand was imported from 
this country by the caravans travelling to 
Siberia ; and under Peter the Great this gave 
occasion to abortive attempts to discover the 
supposed El Dorados, which were not with- 
out some beautiful results for the service of 
geography, though utterly unprofitahle for 
the purposes of finance. That these were not 
ants, hut a larger species of animal, having a 
skin, is apparent not only from the account of 
Herodotus, but from that of Megasthenes, in 
Arrian {India, 0. '2,, p. 179), who saw their 
skins, which he describes as being larger 
than those of foxes. The Count von Vel- 
theim, in his Eammelung einiger A'lif&atze, 
vol. ii. p. 268, drc., has started the ingenious 
idea that the skins of the foxes (Cams cor sa, 
Linn.) , found in great abundance in this country, 
were employed in the washing of gold, and 
which, as they burrow in the earth, may 
have given rise to the fable. Bold as this 
conjecture may appear, it deserves to he re- 
marked, as it is in perfect agreement with 
what we know of the natural history of the 
country. In corroboration of the view Heeren 
has taken, it may be added, that it is a com- 
mon practice in Savoy to use the skins of 
animals in washing gold sand. In the Jbwr- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,* Mr. 
Lane describes the simple mode pursued by 
the Birmese in collecting the gold-dust of the 
Kyenduen Biver, by feeing the horns of a 
peculiar species of wild cow in the small 
streams coming from the hills, to entangle 
the gold-dust in the velvet or hairy coat with 
which the young horns are enveloped. The 
horns, he was informed, were sold, with the 
gold-dust and sand adhering to them, for 
twelve or thirteen ticals apiece. It is by no 
means improbable that in the gold streams 
north of the Himalayas whole fleeces of some 
small animal were employed for the same 
purpose, and were occasionally sold entire. 
In a raid upon a people who thus collected 
their gold in all probability originated the 
well-known tale of Jason. The existence of 
Sesostris can be no longer questioned. His 
identity is now established by the many and 
various monuments within and without Egypt ; 
nor are the performance of the exploits attri- 
huted to him improhahle, when the demon- 
strated power of the Egyptian monarchy was 
*Voli.p. 16. 
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so great, and in an age wEen tlaere existed no 
great empire from tlie waters of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Griilf to the hanks of 
the Indus — perhaps not even the Ganges. 

The Phcnnicians are the next of the West- 
ern states whom we find recorded in commer- 
cial communication with India. Many causes 
have conspired to intercept the transmission 
of their history. Had it descended in its 
entirety to us, what a light would he reflected 
on the ohscurityin which the first civilization 
that heamed on Europe is involved !— a civili- 
zation whose lustre, probably, would not be 
lost in the halo which encircled that of Greece. 
The fragments of their history— derived from 
Sanchoniato, some of the Hebrew writers, 
particularly Ezekiel, the Greek historians, 
Josephus, Eusebius, &c.- — supply a general 
outline. 

Though precedence has been given in this 
chapter to Judsea and Egypt, it is not in con- 
sequence of the belief that their relations 
with India were of an earlier date, hut we 
were influenced hy the consideration that the 
historical records of those countries are of 
greater antiquity. Phoenicia was the medium 
of communication between them and the East. 
Through her agency the abundance of the 
East was scattered over the West. The geo- 
graphical features of the country combined 
with the character of its inhabitants to make 
them a maritime people. Phoenicia was 
neither extensive nor fertile; it lay on the 
borders of a sea whose placid waters were 
studded with islands teeming with luxuriant 
produce, and whose northern shores were 
the seaboard of the productive districts of 
Asia Minor. Its political institutions were 
favourable to the nurture of an independent 
and enterprising spirit. It did not constitute 
one state, or at least one empire ; it was com- 
posed of a combination of several. It pr e - 
sented a social aspect kindred to, if not iden- 
tical with, all Celtic nations — such as ancient 
Gaul presented, and was to be seen in the 
clans and septs of Scotland and Ireland, and 
in England, ere the Roman invader pressed 
its soil. The clans were all bound in one 
great confederation, acknowledging a common 
chief. Tyre, from its position as chief city, 
and the emporium of nations, stood at the 
head. It has been remarked by Robert- 
son, “that both in their manners and their 
policy they resemble the great commercial 
states of modern times more than any people 
in the ancient world.” Among them the 
art of navigation was earnestly cultivated ; in 
naval dexterity and sldli they were unrivalled ; 
and no nation of antiquity could lay claim to 

* Historical Disquisition concerning Aticient India, 
p. 7. 


the same spirit of adventurous enterprise. 
With the tin which they brought from the far 
isles of the West — the British Isles—- were in 
all probability manufactured tbe bosses and 
ornaments of the shields borne by tbe com- 
batants of Troy, as also tbe greaves they w^ore 
and the cups they quaffed, while by tbeni 
were poured far westward the rich and 
voluptuous products of Indian climes. They 
not only monopolized the trade of nations 
near and remote ; they likewise spread them- 
selves by the establishment of colonies, and 
of these some, particularly Carthage, rivalled 
the parent states in wealth, trade, and power. 
At a very early period Phoenician colonies were 
planted in the fayoured isles of the Archi- 
pelago, from wdiich they wrere subsequently 
ejected by tbe conquering Greeks. Tartessas, 
Gades, and Oarteia, under their auspices, 
flourished in Southern Spain; Utica, Car- 
thage, and Adrumetum, on the northern 
coast of Africa ; Panormus and Lylibeum, on 
the north-western coast of Sicily. The tra- 
ditions and early annalists of Ireland state 
that they colonized that island. They had 
settlements, in all probability, in tbe Persian 
Gulf, on the Islands of Tylos and Aradus. 
In truth, as nawgators, they were the boldest, 
the most experienced, and the greatest dis- 
coverers of ancient times, and for many ages 
had no rivals. They not only were the trans- 
porters of the mercbandize of other nations, 
they were also manufacturers. The glass of 
Sidon, the purple of Tyre, and the fine linen 
they exported, were tbeir owm inventions ; 
and they were deservedly celebrated for their 
extraordinary skill in wmrking metals, in 
hewing timber and stone, and for their arcbi- 
tectural excellence. Their fame for taste, 
design, and execution, wras so wmll estab- 
lished, that whatever was elegant, great, or 
pleasing in apparel, vessels, toys, w^as distin- 
guished by the epithet Sidonimi, Many other 
important discoveries, among which the in- 
vention of letters holds the first rank, are at- 
tributed to them. Had we not before us tbe 
millions of colonists w^hose paternity is due 
to the British Isles, the vast colonial terri- 
tories thus peopled, the regions thus occupied, 
it would be questioned how little more than 
a slip of land, confined betw^een Mount Leba- 
non and tbe sea, could pour forth such sup- 
plies of people without depopulation. From 
Eloth to Eziongeber, ports situated at tbe 
northern extremity of the Arabiazi Gulf, they 
undertook, in connection with the Jews, the 
voyage to Opliir, previously referred to, and 
extended their commerce from the Persian 
Gulf to the western peninsula of India and 
the Island of Ceylon. The most remarkable 
of their geographical discoveries was the cir- 
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cuiniiavigatioii of Africa. The probability is 
mentioned of tbeir having bad a land com- 
munication with Gbina, in consequence of 
tbeir trade tbrougb Palmyra with Babylon, 
wMcb opened to them an indirect path by way 
of Persia to Lesser Bokhara and Little Thibet. 
Dr. Robertson asserts that among the various 
branches of Phoenician commerce that with 
India may be regarded as one of the most 
lucrative.'^ The distance between the Arabian 
Gulf and Tyre rendered the carriage of goods 
by land both tedious and expensive. The 
Phoenicians, to obviate these impediments to 
trade, occupied Rhinocolura(nowEl Arish),the 
nearest of the ports in the MediteiTanean to 
the Arabian Gulf. This port soon became 
the seat of Indian commerce. Merchandize 
was conveyed through Leuce-Oome, a large 
mart in the territory of the Nabateans, and 
Petra, and thither and thence to other na- 
tions.” f This was a shorter route than the 
one which Strabo states was afterwards pur- 
sued — namely, from India to My us Hormus, 
and thence to Ooptus (Kept of the Thebais), 
situated on a canal of the Nile, and to Alex- 
andria. $ Prom Rhinocolura the transport by 
water to Tyre was short and safe. Great were 
the advantages which the Phoenicians secured 
by this route, the earliest of any of which there 
remains any authentic account, and superior to 
any known anterior to the discoveries of the 
Portuguese. 

Having thus summarily reviewed the frag- 
mentary notices which from the perceptible 
dawn of commercial enterprise, have descended 
to modern times— exciting a curiosity which 
presents a wide field for ingenious specula- 
tion, but yields nothing very satisfactory in an 
historical point of view — we now approach a 
period upon which more rays of historical 
light fall, yet still immerged in great, if not in 
impervious, obscurity. 

The Persians are the first people of whom 
it can be asserted, on testimony not entirely 
hypothetical, that they subjugated India. Of 
an early intercourse, it is observed by De 
Maries, abundant evidence is to be found in 
the language, traditions, and religious feel- 
ings of the two countries. Balk, the mother j 
of cities, the Mecca of the Magians, the 
capital of Persia in her heroic days, and at a 
later period of a Greek kingdom, was in- 
debted to this intercourse for its advantageous 
commercial position and its immense wealth. 
Bactria was the key of Central India, the 
connecting link between the East and the 
West. It was the great rendezvous on 
the high road from the Caspian gates, not 

* Ancient India. 
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only to the country of India, hut to Sogdiana 
and Serica; and by this route a commercial 
intercourse was maintained between China 
and Europe. The produce of India was like- 
wise transported on the backs of camels from 
the hanks of the Indus to the Oxus, and 
down this river they were conveyed to the 
Caspian Sea, and then distributed, partly by 
land carriage, and partly by navigable rivers, 
through the different countries lying between 
the Caspian and the Euxine. The magnitude 
of this trade may, he deduced from the fact 
that Seleucus Nicator intended to unite the 
two seas by a canal. This project was frus- 
trated by the assassination of that prince. 

Herodotus informs us that a great part of 
Asia was explored under the direction of 
Darius Hystaspes, who, being desirous to 
know in what part the Indus discharged it- 
self into the sea, dispatched vessels on a 
voyage of exploration, commanded by officers 
upon whose enterprise, intelligence, and 
veracity, he could rely, one of whom, Scylax 
of Caryanda, has transmitted his name to 
posterity. Setting forth from the city of 
Caspatyrns, and the country of the Pactyici,j' 
they descended in an easterly direction to the 
sea ; then, steering to the westward, they 
arrived, in the thirtieth month, at the port 
whence the King of Egypt Had dispatched 
the Phoenicians to circumnavigate Lyhia. 
After these had successfully completed their 
voyage, Darius resolved on the subjugation 
of the Indians. f To this expedition he ap- 
pears to have been led. by the glowing de- 
scription which Scylax gave of the luxuriant 
land he had reached, and its identity with 
the remote climes whose productions, mineral 
and vegetable, had been for centuries pre- 
viously conveyed to and through the terri- 
tories subject to his rule, and which had 
excited envy and cupidity. For its execution 
he was also well prepared. Though no de- 
scendant of the great Cyrus, he was a member 
of the same family, § and the third in suc- 
cession to him. He was one of the seven 
Persian chiefs who conspired against Smerdis, 
the Magian usurper, and through his life dis- 
played the boldness, ingenuity, and prompti- 
tude, with which he secured the throne. 
When Cyrus undertook his expedition against 
the Massagetse, Darius, then twenty years of 
age, was left in Persia, of which Ms father 
was satrap. Herodotus states that, the night 

* This passage is given in the Asiatic Journal ^ without 
acknowledgment, from Cerver’s Indict^ vol. i., p. 145, 
who probably has derived it by translation from 
Be Maries, 

t The modern Peh-keley. 
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after Cyrus liad crossed tlie Araxes, lie 
faiiciedin liis sleep that he beheld himself with 
wings on his shoulders, one of which over- 
shadowed Asia, the other Europe. ^ The king 
looked upon this dream as a mysterious warn- 
ing of a conspiracy against him and his crown ; 
but the historian^remarks, the divinity fore- 
shadowed to him that he ■would himself be 
killed in the ensuing campaign, and that his 
power would descend to Darius.”* It was 
in his reign that those various and far- 
spreading nations, subdued by Cyrus and his 
son Cambyses, were consolidated, — so far, at 
least, as they ever were, for, in truth, those 
discordant elements were never brought into 
a state of cohesion. Asia, to the borders 
of Scythia and India, with the exception of 
Arabia, had bent to the yoke of his prede- 
cessors. Having fortified his position by the 
most powerful alliances, and divided his vast 
empire into twenty satrapies, a detailed ac- 
count of which, and their revenues, is sup- 
plied by Herodotus, f his ambition led him 
to foreign conquests. The successive rulers 
of W estern Asia had long viewed with 
jealousy the congregation of independent 
and enterprising states from which the 
iEgean separated them ; interests nearer 
home had curbed those ambitious designs 
wbicb they had upon them ; and probably 
the monarchs of Persia calculated With con- 
fidence on the immediate submission of the 
Greeks, at any moment they were at leisure 
to make a hostile demonstration against them. 
This conjecture is strengthened by the fact, 
that the first armament dispatched against 
Greece was comparatively inconsiderable, 
compared with the resources of Persia, and 
the displays made by Darius in oiber quarters. 
The revolt of the Babylonians prevented the 
prosecution of a war against Greece, although 
it had been commenced by an attack on 
Samos. Babylon fell b.c. 508, Crossing 
the Thracian Bosphorus, he overran Scythia, 
to the delta of the Danube, and penetrated 
far into the interior of Russia. He subdued 
Thrace and Pseonia, and received the sym- 
bols of submission, earth and water, from 
Amyntas, the King of Macedonia. He sent 
his lieutenant Otanes to reduce the maritime 
cities on the north coast of the ^gean. The 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, Byzantium, 
Ohalcedon, and the Islands of Imbros and 
Hemnos, fell into his bands. The disastrous re - 
suits of bis war against Greece are too familiar 
for more than allusion, and nearly so bis re- 
pression of the Egyptian revolt. The incor- 
poration in his empire of the many countries 
which stretched south-east from the Caspian 

* Herodotus, h. i., cKap. cex, 

t Ibid, b, in., cbap. xe, &c. 


to the river Oxiis, inspired him wuth the 
ambition of also attaching some, if not all, of 
the Indian territories. It is probable that 
this was the real motive ■which suggested the 
voyage of Scylax towards the upper part of 
the navigable course of the river Indus, and 
the sailing down its streamlet he should reach 
the ocean. The glowing description which it 
has been said that officer gave of its popula- 
tion, luxuriant productions, and high state 
of cultivation, fired Hs impatience. To troops 
tempered by so many campaigns, and 
always victorious on the eastern continent, 
the pacific dwellers beyond the Indus could 
offer hut a feeble opposition; and though 
Dr. Robertson opines, “ that his conquests in 
India seem not to have extended beyond the 
district watered by the Iiidns,” such a 
view conflicts with the evidence of Hero- 
dotus.* The population of India is by far 
the most numerous of all the nations we know. 
Their tribute (to Darius) amounted to more 
than that of any other nation or, as Larch er 
translates it, they paid as many taxes as all 
the rest put together .”f The description of 
the Persian satrapies has been subjected by 
modei'u writers to critical investigation, the 
result of which has been to verify the general 
authenticity, and consequently the industry 
and fidelity, of the historian. It is worthy of 
remark, as Major Rennel appropriately ob- 
serves, that this tribute was paid in gold, 
whereas that of the other satrapies was paid 
in silver. Much light has been thrown on 
this circumstance, he adds, by the intelligence 
furnished by the Ayin Ackbaree — namely, 
that the eastern branches of the Indus, as 
well as some other streams that descend from 
the northern mountains, yield gold.’|: Pri- 
deaux conjectures, that when Scylax returned 
by the Straits of Babelmandei and the Red 
Sea, he landed where Suez now stands. He 
dates the commencement of the voyage, 
B.c. 509, in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of Darius. It appears that the three suc- 
ceeding years were devoted to the acquisition 
of India, as this interval is not accounted 
for by any other transactions of his reign. 
The short extract above quoted from Hero- 
dotus comprises all that survives of the his- 
tory of this campaign. On his return from 
the East he renewed his designs upon Greece, 
Prom this incident may be dated the com- 
mencements of those collisions between the 
armies of Persia and Greece, the most bril- 
liant episode in the annals of the latter, 
the provocation of an aggressive •war with 

* Herodotus, b. in., cbap. xciv. 

t “Ils payoient autant d’impdts que tons les autres 
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Persia, wMcli eventuated, after the lapse of Prom this period onward the historian of 
nearly two centuries, in the subjugation of India is released from much of the difficulties 
the mighty empire founded by the great by which he was beset in his researches into 
Cyrus, partially consolidated by Darius him- more primitive times, and treads a path which, 
self,— led the all-conquering hero of Macedon though overgrown by rank weeds, which vege- 
beyond the Indus, and first familiarised the tate most profusely on land once cultivated, 
rich domains of the famed Asiatic Peninsula yet preserves enough of its characteristics 
to the nations of the Western continent, to conduct the traveller to his destination. 


CHAPTER XX. 

GOMMEUCE iCoritimed) :—COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN INDIA AND THE WESTERN 
NATIONS EROM THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER TO THE SETTLEMENT OP THE BRITISH. 

A RECENT writer on India has very properly ! the Worlds the fullest notices extant of the 
remarked All that Europe knew of India conquest of India by Alexander, and the con- 
prior to the expedition of the Macedonian duct of his successors in India, will be found, 
monarch was through its gold, its pearls, its The authorities chiefly relied on are Strabo 
spices, and its rich cloths. But the length of and Arrian, but they supply very imperfect 
time occupied in the voyage, the circuitous information as to the commercial intercourse 
route by which these goods were conveyed, between the Indians and the Greeks, 
and the many hands through which they The Bactrians, both before they acquired 
passed, rendered it highly improbable that independence, and after the death of the 
any but the most wild and fanciful pictures of great Macedonian afforded them that boon 
the East ever reached those who consumed through the dismemberment of the empire, 
the products brought from those lands. It was carried on commercial intercourse with India, 
reserved for Alexander the Great (b.c. 331) Mill says: — Among the kingdoms formed 
to achieve, amongst other things, the opening out of the vast empire of Alexander was Bac- 
of this hidden region, although he himself tria. This district was part of the great 
visited but its confines on the west. Unlike range of country on the eastern side of Media 
the progress of those northern conquerors who and Persia, extending from the Lake Aral to 
came after him, carrying fire and sword and the mouths of the Indus, which the power of 
scattering death and ruin about their footsteps, the Persian monarchs had added to their ex- 
the Macedonian carried with him the soften- tensive dominions.’’ This statement Mill in- 
ing influence of civilization.” Alexander, troduces to account for the extensive power 
however, knew little of the gorgeous East;” wielded by the Bactrians, and their influence 
he paused on the threshold of the new world on the civilization of Hindoostan. Professor 
to which his conquering arms were carried. Wilson corrects the statements of Mill, by 
The Hyphasis was a rubicon which he did observing that the political power of Bactria 
not pass, at all events in the pomp and power after its independence may have extended 
of war, but marched thence towards the south- over this space, but that the Bactrian province 
west, between the Indus and the desert, leav- of Persia lay entirely to the north of the 
ing garrisons and forming alliances as he Paropamisan Mountains, and had Sogdiana 
passed along. The adherents of the conqueror, and the Scythians between it and the Aral 
who remained behind with his garrisons. Lake. Much additional light has been thrown 
studied the character of the country, and the upon the history of Bactria and the adjacent 
manners and habits of the people, and Europe provinces of the A%han country, by the 
became better acquainted with the condition recent discovery of large quantities of coins, 
of India than would now be supposed possible bearing the effigies and names of Greek and 
at that period, had we not the writings of barbaric kings. They have been found in 
Ptolemy, Arrian, Aristobulus, and others, to the tract between Balk and the Punjaub, 
attest it. The early Greek representations of and especially about Peshawur and Cabul, 
India agree wonderfully with all we know of which were, no doubt, included in the domi- 
it, and with what our knowledge of its anti- nions of the princes of Bactria, or of those 
quities shows us must then have been its con- principalities which were established in the 
dition. In Robertson’s 071 direction of India by the Greeks. As most 

ing Ancient and in Gillie’s History o/ of these coins bear on one face an inscription 
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•wMcli lias been ascertained to be in a forin of 
Prakrit, a derivative from Sanscrit, they 
prove that the Baotrlans must have been an 
Indian people.’^ The commerce carried on 
by this people was by no means in pro- 
portion to the extensive power which, after 
the death of the Macedonian emperor, they 
acquired. 

The early death of Alexander prevented 
his maturing any plan for either founding an 
Indian empire or estahlishing an Indian com- 
merce ; and the Bactrian empire which arose, 
while itself profiting, did not extend the iiiter- 
conrse of East and West. For three hundred 
years the trade with India was conducted by 
'•■the Egyptians and Arabs byway of,, the '''Red 
Sea, the Yiie, and the Mediterranean, through 
the ports of Berenice, Goptos, and x^lexaiidria. 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, who had been a 
prominent commander in the Indian expedi- 
tion of Alexander, having obtained Egypt in 
the division of the Macedonian empire which 
followed the conqueror’s decease, naturally 
turned his attention to the scenes of his 
former exploits, and contributed to the com- 
mercial enterprise which then marked the 
proceedings of the Egyptians and Arabs. 
Egypt became the grand path of oriental 
commerce. There were, however, two other 
routes by which a small portion of the traffic 
with the East was carried on. One of these 
lay through Persia and the upper part of 
Arabia to the Syrian cities, a desert and diffi- 
cult route, hut one of great antiquity. The 
only halting-place on this dreary road was 
the famed city of Tadmor, or Palmyra, so- 
called from the abundance of palm-trees which 
flourished around its walls. This regal city 
owed its prosperity to the commerce which 
passed through it, and which, in the course 
of time, raised the state to a degree of import- 
ance and power that exposed it to the jealousy 
of imperial Rome. A war ensued, in which 
its brave and noble-minded queen, Zenobia, was 
captured, her city destroyed, and with it the 
overland traffic of the desert, which had ex- 
isted since the days of Abraham. The second 
route was by way of the Indus upwards, 
across the rocky passes of the Hindoo Cush, 
and so on to the river Oxus and the Caspian 
Sea, whence the merchandme was conveyed 
by other land and water conveyance to the 
cities of the north and north-west. Even in 
the present day -we find this a route of some 
importance, serving as the means of carrying 

* See the descriptions and observations of Masson and 
Prinsep in the Journal of the Jsiatic Societi/ of Bengal ; 
of Jacqnet, in the Journal Asiatique ; Baoul Rochette, in 
the Journal des Savans ; also Richter, on the Topes {die 
Stupe), and Lassen, Ziir Gesehichfe der Griechlschen und 
hidoskgfischen Konige in Bactrien, Kalml, und Tndien. 


on a trade between India, Persia, and Russia, 
which is of more real value to the latter 
country than is perhaps generally known in 
Europe. The richest silks, the finest muslins, 
the most costly shawls, the rarest drugs and 
spices, are bought up by Russian dealers, and 
transported by this tedious route to the cities 
of the great czar. lYitli the Palmyra route 
the carrying -trade of Egypt with the East 
suhered equally from the ravages and con- 
quests of the Roman emperors, though not so 
permanently.*^ 

During the reign of the Emperor Claudius 
some attention was paid to the advantages 
which might be derived from an Eastern 
commerce. This appears, however, to have 
been the result of Eastern more than of 
Western enterprise. An embassy was sent 
from Ceylon which was purely of a commer- 
cial character. The great empire of China 
was penetrated by the fame of the Roman 
name, and probably in consequence of the 
representations made by the Ceylon ambas- 
sador at a former period, a mission to the 
ruler of tbe celestial empire w^as sent from 
Rome in tbe reign of the Antonines. 

When the decline of the Roman empire 
removed the vigorous surveillance held by its 
despots over their Eastern provinces, the 
trade between India and Europe, which had 
suffered much from Roman oppression, began 
to revive. The removal of the seat of empire 
from Rome to Constantinople extended greatly 
the intercourse between East and West. The 
Byzantines were, however, rivalled by the 
Persians when the latter shook off the Parthian 
yoke. 

The conquests of the enterprising Saracens 
gave an immense stimulus to Eastern com- 
merce. They established commercial navies 
•on the, Persian •Gulf ; and. .the city of Bus- 
sorah, founded by the Caliph Omar, at the 
junction of the Tigris and Euphrates, soon 
became a place of trade hardly inferior to 
Alexandria. The Egyptian trade through the 
Red Sea was at the same time revived; and 
the hardy Arabs, not contented with fbliowing 
in the track of their predecessors, pushed for- 
ward their discoveries until they had accu- 
rately explored the greater part of the coast- 
line of South-eastern Asia. It is all but 
demonstrated that they obtained a knowledge 
of the mariner’s compass from the Chinese, 
and that through them this vast improvement 
in the art of navigation was made known to 
Europe. The Crusaders were non-trading 
enthusiasts; yet the capture of the two 
flourishing cities of Antioch and Tyre 
pointed out to them the pleasures of oriental 

* A History of the Mse and Progress of the British 
hiflian Possessions. 
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luxLU'y and the advantages of oriental com- 
merce.'^ 

The decline of the Saracenic power gave 
scope to the rising commonwealths of Italy. 
The Genoese and Venetians prosecuted trade 
with Central Asia hy way of the Mediterranean 
and Black Sea, and the subjects of those states 
maintained with Persia an important oriental 
commerce. These nations were not, ho we ver, 
able to effect any direct trade with India. 

The rise of the Portuguese as a commercial 
nation opened up a new medium of commer- 
cial intercourse with India. Bartholomew 
Diaz, in 1486, rounded the southern point of 
Africa, W'hich he named the Cape of Storms.” 
J ohn II., King of Portugal, perceiving the 
bearing of the discovery of a passage round 
the great African promontory into the Indian 
Ocean, gave it the happy title of ^‘the Cape 
of Good Hope.” Manuel, the successor of 
John, followed up the discovery of Diaz, and 
sent out an exploring expedition in July, 
1497. On the 22nd of May, 1498, the navi- 
gator who commanded this enterprise, Vasco 
da Gama, reached Calicut, on the coast of 
Malabar. He remained some time, and 
freighted his ship with the articles of Indian 
produce attainable on that coast, and adapted 
to European taste, or which, in the speculative 
enterprise of Da Gama, was supposed to be 
so. He escaped various perils with w^hich his 
intercourse with the natives was beset, — ^niore 
especially through the jealousy of the monarch, 
— -and returned in safety to the Tagus, f 

The hopes and fears of all Europe were 
roused by this brilliant discovery. It was at 
once seen that the Venetians, and their 
agents, the Mohammedans and Turks, must 
lose their lucrative monopoly of Indian com- 
merce ; and they entered into a treaty with 
the Sultan of Egypt to prevent the establish- 
ment of Portuguese settlements in the Eastern 
seas. Timber was snpplied to him from the 
forests of Dalmatia to equip a fleet in the Bed 
Sea, where twelve ships of war were soon 
built, and manned hy a gallant body of Mame- 
lukes, under the command of experienced 
officers. The Portuguese encountered their 
new enemies with undaunted courage ; and 
after some conflicts they entirely ruined the 
Egyptian squadron, and remained masters of 
the Indian Ocean. 

After the overthrow of the dynasty of the 
Mameluke sultans hy the Turks, the Venetians 
easily induced the conquerors of Egypt to 
join them in a new league for the overthro'w 
of the Portuguese power in India. But the 
Turks had not the skill and enterprise neces- 
sary for undertaking the perilous navigation 

* Jndmt and Modem hidia* 
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of the Bed Sea, and soon after, the power of 
Venice was irretrievably ruined hy the fatal 
league of Cambray. The Indian trade was 
consequently transferred from the Mediterra- 
nean Sea to the Atlantic Ocean,* and Lisbon 
for a time was in possession of that commerce 
which had been a source of wealth and glory 
to Venice.'^ 

The Portuguese government conducted its 
plans for commanding a commerce with the 
East vid the Cape of Good Hope with spirit 
and success, A fleet of thirteen sail, carrying 
a thousand soldiers, independent of the comple- 
ment which served as marines, was dispatched 
under an officer named Pedro Alvarez de 
Cabral. On his arrival at Calicut, partly by 
the presence of this imposing force, and partly 
by his tact in negotiation, he made a treaty 
of commerce with the zamorin or zamoree, m 
the prince of the country stretching along the 
Malabar coast was then called, and the adven- 
turous Portuguese became regularly installed 
as factors in Calicut. The mercantile settlers, 
resting on the treaty, felt secure; hnt the 
prince, instigated by tbe Moormen, laid a 
scheme for their destruction so furtively, and 
carried it out so completely, that a general 
massacre of the Portuguese merchants and their 
servants, "was the result. Thus the character 
of the natives two centuries and a half ago 
was developed to Europeans as it was in 1857. 
The same faculty of secret combination, tbe 
same hatred to strangers, and the same expert - 
I ness in secretively organizing murderous con- 
spiracy against those who trusted them, was 
displayed, 

Cabral was not a man to allow treachery 
and cruelty either to go unpunished or to 
defeat his projects. He attacked the Moormen 
fleet in the harbour of Calicut, burnt, sunk, or 
captured the ships, and laid the town itself 
in ruins. The result was that the perfidious 
chief sued for terms, and obtained them at the 
expense of far more important concessions 
than had been requested of him for purposes 
i of commerce and peace. 

Awed by the promptitude and energy of 
Cabral, the chiefs of the neighbouring terri- 
tories sought amicable relations, and com- 
mercial treaties 'were formed highly beneficial 
to tbe Portuguese, wbo thus found means of 
obtaining from the interior its products in 
exchange for foreign goods, or the precious 
metals. Cabral returned home in triumph, 
his fleet freighted with Indian riches ; and his 
fame soon spread, not only through the Ibe- 
rian peninsula, but over all Western and 
Southern Europe. After tbe return of Cabral 
matters were not managed by the Portuguese 
with skill or fidelity, and the zamoree (zamo- 
* Taylor and M'Keima. 
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fin) of Calicut ciKlaairoiired. to couapcl tlie 
ill Ills: .neiglibo-urhood to break 
of tbeir alliances witb the intruders. These 
attempt a issued in sanguinary struggles, in 
whidi, however, the native princes and their 
foreign ally ivere the victors. 

The Portuguese monarch, stimulated by 
the accounts of Vasco da Grama, fitted out a 
new and more powerful fleet, adapted alike 
for commerce and for war. Albuquerque had 
the interests of Portugal now committed to 
mm, and he proved himself capable of the high 
task. His difficulties were more numerous 
than those which obstructed his predecessors, 
and his commission was one which, whatever 
might have been his own opinion of it, ensured 
the ultimate defeat of Portuguese power and 
enterprise in the East. The nature of his 
onerous duties, and the way in which the de- 
signs of Portugal were encountered, are thus 
summed up by Dr. Taylor The papal hull, 
^ which all the East was bestowed on the 
:^rtugue^ began now to produce its injurious 
eftects. The Portuguese claimed, as matter 
01 right, the submission of the native princes, 
while they were utterly unable to conceive 
how an old prelate residing in Borne, could 
acquire a claim to deprive them of the au- 
thority and independence which they had 
inherited from their ancestors. Almost every 
port now opposed the entrance of the Por- 
tuguese, and the cargo of almost every ship 
they loaded w^as purchased with blood. It 
was at this time that Albuquerque was placed 
at the head of the Portuguese in India, and 
entered on the career of victory ivhich has 
immortalized his name. One ‘of his first 
Visits was to the Island of Ormuz, an island 
bairen by nature, but wfliich commerce soon 
raised to a temporary celebrity, such as has 
rarely been rivalled. Tbe king of the island 
prepared for defence, and assembled an army 
said to exceed thirty thousand men : yet these 
were totally defeated, by the discipline and 
hundred Europeans • 
and the king of Ormuz submitted to vassalage! 
_rhe_ foundation of the Portuguese empire 
m the East may be said to date from the 
occupation _ of Goa by Albuquerque. He 
fortified It in the best manner, so as to render 
u _ impregnable against any attacks of the 
Hindoos or Mohammedans; and having thus 
discovered the great advantage to be derived 
from the occupation of cities and harbours, 
he began to direct his whole course of policy 
to territorial acquisitions. One of his firs^t 
conquests was Malacca. He afterwards at- 
tompted to storm Aden, hut was repulsed, 
brom Malacca to the Island of Ormuz the 
coast-line of India was studded with forts 
and commercial marts, occupied hv Portu- 
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gnose garri.soiis, or dependant on their power, 
ilie financial talents of tlie governor were 
even greater than his military prow'ess • he 
raised the revenue by lowering tlie rate of 
duties, trade naturally flowing towards those 
places wha-e it was least exposed to ta.xation 
and vexatious interference. After a brilliant 
regency of five years, be died at the entrance 
of the harbour of Goa, on his return from the 
Island of Ormuz, which he had rescued from 
the dangers to which it was exposed by a 
siidden attack of the Persians.” During the 
administration of Albuquerque, ships were 
dispatched from the settlements on the Indian 
coasts to China, and a trade was opened up 
with that country. The Indo-Portuguese 
derived from this indomitable and wise man, 
not only lessons of w’ar and administration’ 
but principles of commerce and political 
economy, which unhappily they did not long 
retain, and which the jiareiit country never 
espoused. 

The object in this chapter is not to mark 
the pohtical or social influence of the Por- 
tuguese upon their Indian possessions, but to 
trace the history of European commerce with 
these realms; it is therefore unnecessary to 
point out the ebb and flow of the power of 
Portugal along the coasts of India, and in 
their neighbouring settlements. Whatever 
was corrupt and unprincipled in the govern- 
ment of the' eastern princes was adopted by 
he new comers, and other forms of oppression 
and exaction were introduced. The seas 
were scoured by pirates: Arabs, Moormen, 
Malays, Indians, and other races, plundered 
by sea and shore, and among the boldest and 
Woodiest of these buccaneers were Portu- 
guese, men who had been sent out in the 
service of their sovereign, hut who, yieldinjr 
to the avarice and unpatriotic selfishness 
which ^so generally characterized their com- 
mercial fellow countrymen, forsook the honour- 
able posts assigned to them, and became the 
most desperate sea robbers. The return of 
Vasco da Gama for a short time to the 

government of Portuguese -India, and the 
intliience of men who endeavoured to follow 

in^the footsteps of him and of Albuquerque 

redeemed, j>ro tempore, the honour of Por- 
tugal, and prevented her interests from ut- 
terly perishing in the faitlilessness and folly 
ot her sons; but in spite of the good examples 
thus occasionally set them, and the same com- 

mercial pohey in which^^^^B^ at the be- 
ginning of their Indian enterprise been in- 
strxicted, they sacrificed empire and honour 
to bigotry, oppression, and pelf. Vessels 
sent out lor commercial purposes by the go- 
veinment were armed for war by the governors 
L 01 tlie different settlements, who struggled 
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witii one anotlier for supremacy, amidst fierce 
and sanguinary conflicts, and tiie sacrifice 
of national property. An intense eagerness 
for proselytism was strangely mingled witli 
this piratical spirit. Strenuous efforts were 
made to convert the natives, many of which 
were honourable to those who made them, 
hut generally they were barbarous, and 
abhorrent to Christian feeling. The esta- 
blishment of the Inquisition at Goa is one of 
the darkest passages in human story. Pro- 
bably never, anywhere, had the ingenuity 
and pertinacity of cruelty been so united 
with forms of sanctity and professions of be- 
nevolence. Francis Xavier, by whom the 
inquisition was established at Goa, although 
he co-operated with the government, and 
promoted its authority by the religious in- 
fluence he acquired, did much personally to 
check the corruption and tyranny of those to 
whom the administration of affairs was com- 
mitted, and often, with a high hand, redressed 
the wrongs of the natives. Many of the atro- 
cities at Goa, alleged to have been perpe- 
trated with the connivance of Xavier, w^ere 
inflicted in spite of his indignant remon- 
strances, and even his denunciations and 
menaces. Eepresentations to the government 
at Lisbon w^ere also made by him against the 
civir turpitude which so soon indicated the 
ultimate ruin of Portuguese interests in the 
East. The whole career of this people in 
their oriental exploits, with the noble excep- 
tions referred to, exemplified the truth of the 
scripture principle, “ Righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is the ruin of any people.” 
The commerce of the Portuguese was 
literally destroyed by their religion. The 
horrible butcheries of the Inquisition of Goa 
infuriated the people of India, and ren- 
dered the name of the Portuguese infamous 
throughout the world. A modern writer 
thus describes in brief the general effect pro- 
duced, and the final catastrophe, so far as 
Portuguese commerce was concerned, to which 
it led : — As evil has ever been Imown to 
work out good, so these persecutions and re- 
ligious slaughters led in the end to favourable 
results, A cry for vengeance arose from the 
priestly shambles of the Inquisition. It went 
forth over that devoted land from shore to 
shore, and found an echo in many a heart, — 
sympathy in many a home. Insurrections, 
levolts, massacres, and burnings, were to be 
met with far and near. Armed with another 
papal bull, the Portuguese Ohristimis deluged 
the country with blood; but in vain. Even 
the native converts joined the standard of the 
Hindoo and the Moslem, whose practice, if’ 
not their creed, was more merciful and tole- 
rant tluiu that of the civilized crusaders from I 


the Western world. And now another people 
appeared on the bloody stage ; a race of per- 
severing, industrious merchants, who, by their 
cautious and humane policy, founded an em- 
pire in the East more durable, because more 
merciful, more kindly, than that of the in- 
tolerant Portuguese.” The people here re- 
ferred to as supplanting the Portuguese were 
the Dutch. The encomium passed upon them 
must be taken with abatement ; tbeir pursuit 
of gain was as godless as that of most other 
nations, but it is to tlieir credit that they 
refrained from coercion as an instrument of 
conversion, except under certain tame and 
modified forms, which, altliough inconsistent 
with Ghristianity, are not so revolting to 
human nature as were the practices of the 
Portuguese. It may be doubted whether at 
any time during the successes of the Dutch 
they were as prosperous as the Portuguese 
were under some of their leaders, whose 
careers have been referred to. There was 
probably as much justice and success in the 
administrations of Vasco da Gama and his 
great successor, as ever marked European 
enterprise in India, whether commercial or 
military. The poet hardly allowed fancy 
I to portray too fair a picture when he sung — 

“ O’er Indus’ banks, o’er Ganges’ smiling vales, 

No more the hind hiaq)lunder’d field bewails ; 

O’er every field, 0 Peace, thy blossoms glow. 

The golden blossoms of thy olive bough ; 

Brm based on wisdom’s laws great Castro crowns. 
And the wide East the Lusiaa empire owns.” 

The Dutch, however, inaugurated their first 
essay of Indian commerce well, and if not so 
glorionsly as the Portuguese, yet the odium 
which the religious pers ecutions, fraud, and 
cruelty of the latter brought them, enabled 
the peaceful and cautious proceedings of the 
former to strike the minds of the natives of 
India in strong contrast. The writer last 
quoted, generally accurate and conscientious, 
thus presents the entrance of the new Euro- 
pean adventurers upon the theatre of their 
commercial enterprise: — ‘‘The Dutch (a.d. 
1509), having gathered some information re- 
specting the trade and possessions of the 
Portuguese in India, and lured by the pro- 
spect of a share of those costly spoils, fitted 
out a fleet of merchantmen under the direc- 
tion of an East India company, and dispatched 
it laden with goods and merchandize for barter, 
and well armed. The advent of this first 
armament from Holland was the dawn of 
salvation to Tndia ; and from that time may 
be dated the decline and ruin of the Indo- 
Portuguese empire. It w^as in vain that the 
governor of Goa, alarmed by the appearance 
of these formidable arrivals in the Eastern 
waters, endeavoured to excite the natives of 
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found 


India against tRe Butck He soon 
that so far from tlie new-comers being re- 
garded with fear or jealousy, they were 
looked upon with favourable eyes by the 
princes who ruled upon the Malabar and 
Coromandel coasts, and that , these people 
began to count upon the assistance ot the 
Hollanders, as a foil to the oppressions of 
the Portuguese. Equally in vain was it to 
endeavour to repel the intruders by force 
of arms : they -would gladly have found a 
pretext for a qirarrel, hut the wary ° 

the Dutch disappointed them in this, and tne 
latter were, moreover, too well armed to be 
easily taken by surprise.” This statement as 
to the decline of the Portuguese is correct. 
The manners of the Dutch nwe so much 
more acceptable to the people, that the hatred 
of Portuguese rule was increased, it possible, 
beyond that which their atrocities Rad stimu- 
lated. Revolt everywhere, contiuental and 


only he supplanted by a far more powerful 
rival than Spain or Portugal, or both united, 
were ever likely to prove. The Portuguese 
still retain a few settlements, — Goa, Bin 
Timor, and Macao, at the mouth of the 
Canton river, but their trade is insignifi- 

Previous to the reign of Elizabeth England 
received from the Venetians such Indian com- 
modities as she consumed. Br.Gooke Taylor, 
and other writers, represent this trade as un- 
profitable to England, ^ But no nation will 
continue to carry on gaiiiless commerce : the 
Venetians took- such things in return as it 
spited England to export, and the commo- 
dities she received were worth to her the 
exchanges made in those transactions. Still 
it was a barter \Yhich did not call out the 
eneTgy of so enterprising a people, and in no 
sensible manner tended to augment their 
wealth. In 1518 some of the leading mer- 


lated. Reyo t consulted as to the prac 

insular, left_ them no ^ ^ +ina'hTlifv of no longer dealing in the commo 


Ceylonese triumphed in expelling the detested 
invaders, the native converts and half-castes 
mining the people against the tyrants. An 
order from Madrid, where the government o 
Portugal was then chiefly conducted, directed 
that every public oflflce in India should he 
sold, and the money sent home, thus destroy- 
ing all hope of retrieving disasters, or regain- 
ing lost territory. Terrific storms wreolpd 
their fleets— convoys and merchantmen being 
lost together. It seemed as if heaven fought 
against Portugal ; her commerce, power, and 
renown perished. 

The attempts of the Dutch to open up an 
Indian commerce were systematized, and the 
enterprises were well organized and we i con- 
ducted. Although the English soon followed 
the Dutch, the latter were far more suocesetiil ; 
for James I.— with that alacrity to betray 
their country, which the false-hearted Stuarts 
ever exhibited— was anxious to sacnfice this 
commerce to please Philip of Spain. The 
Butch were free ; they had dehed and humblea 
Philip, and were prepared to pluck from his 

grasp the oriental diadem. They won the 
Ipice trade of Ceylon, and utteH^ 
the profitable trade with China which_ the 
Portuguese had in their most fionrishing 
period established. It is possible ^at the 
union of the crowns of Spain and Portugal 
was the chief cause of the declension of Por- 
tuguese commerce ; for -when, in 1610, the 
Portuguese threw off the Spanish connection, 
there was a renewal of energy in the forts and 
factories which they had continued to hpid 
in India, and so much of an improved spirit 
was indicated, that the prospects of Portuguese 
oriental commerce revived. The Butch, 
ever, had gained too firm a footing, and could 


ticahility of no longer dealing in the commo- 
dities of the East “at second hand, and 
proposed to the government of Mzaheth that 
negotiations should he opened with tho feultan 
of Turkey for certain trading pri-vileges in 
the Levant. These negotiations were opened, 
and proved successful. From that time the 
English began a new trade, importing Indian 
articles by that way. A modern writer, 
quoting Hakluyt, states “ There was a very 
considerable trade to the Levant in English 
bottoms, between the years 1512 and 1534. 
He tells us that several stout ships from 
London, Southampton, and Bristol had a coi'* 
slant trade to Oandia, Bliodes, Cyprus, and 
Beyroiit in Syria. Our imports were silks, 
camlets; rhubarb, malmsies, muscatels, and 
other wines; sweet oil, cotton ^goods, cai pets, 
gall, cinnamon, and other spices. Our ex- 
ports were' fine and coarse kerseys, white 
western dogan, cloths called staUites, and 
others called : cardinal whites, skins, ami 
leather. From a' cotemporary document it 
appears, that in this early day Manchester 
had already acquired some fame as a manu- 
facturing town, particularly for the production 
of certain woollen cloths, which, singularly 
enough, were called cottons, a corruption oi 

coatings." „ , . 

From ISTfl to the end of the sixteenth cp- 
tury various efforts to form a direct trading 
intercourse with India were made, and the 
enterprise of Cavendish at the close of the 
century, following the reports made by bte- 
phens of his voyage to Goa round the_Oape_ 
of Good Hope, stimiikted the enterprise ot 
the London merchants, and a society was 
formed, entitled "' The Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading to the East 
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Indies.” Tills society was constituted a 
body corporate by Elizabetli. The first 
English fleet which was dispatched to India 
(a.d. 1601) consisted of five ships, under the 
command of Captain Lancaster. These an- 
chored in the roads of Acheii in June of the 
following year ; and one of the first acts of 
the commodore was to form a commercial 
treaty with the prince of the country. 
Having bartered some of the merchandke 
for such articles as the place furnished, Lan- 
caster made sail for Java, to comiilete the 
liome ward lading with spices, gums, silks, salt- 
petre, &c. ,* and finally, after arranging another 
treaty with the King of Bantam, he returned 
home well freighted with a valuable cargo.” 
This was followed by other successful voyages, 
especially in the year 1605. The jealousy of | 
the Portuguese and Dutch was roused ; the ; 
former made desperate efforts to destroy the 
English ships, but the company having sent 
out larger and stronger vessels, as the neces- 
sity of doing so became apparent, the Por- 
tuguese were defeated wdtli terrible loss of 
ships and men. The Dutch were more wary, 
but not less hostile ; and although that nation 
was much indebted to Elizabeth for her aid 
in its struggles against the power of Spain, it 
nevertheless united with the Indo -Portuguese 
to prevent the English from the pursuit of 
lawful and peaceable commerce. The alliance 
was fatal to the Dutch. Had they favoured 
their old allies, and only competed with them 


in a just and honourable rivalry, they might 
have long contiiuied to share the profits of 
oriental trade in a degree worthy of their 
original enterprise. Holland adopted a dis- 
honourable, selfish, and ungrateful policy, and 
met the fate such conduct merited. 

In previous chapters of this History the 
government of the East India Company has 
been stated, and in chap. xiii. an historical 
sketch of the institution and progress of the 
company was given preliminary to such 
statement. In future chapters narrating the 
course of events in India, the development of 
the company's power will be traced. So 
mingled did the commercial and the poli- 
tical hecome, that they must be related 
together when events in India after tlie first 
enterprises of the English are detailed. When, 
ultimately, the Dutch were completely humi- 
liated by Oliver Cromwell, England had no 
longer a rival in her eastern commerce, until 
the enterprise of Prance, and the skill of a 
few gifted Frenchmen, excited her apprehen- 
sions. The issue of the struggle with France 
was as triumphant as those with the Portu- 
guese and Dutch, leaving England undisputed 
mistress of the commerce of the Indian seas, 
as well as the only European power occupy- 
ing a formidable position from the Persian 
Gulf to Hong-Kong. The extent and cha- 
racter of the trade which now exists between 
Britain and her possessions in the East, will 
form the subject of separate chapters. 


OHAPTEB XXL 

COMMERCE 01? TRANSACTING BUSINESS IN INDIA— THE GUIIRENCY— 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES-IMPORT OE SILVER— IMPORT AND EXPOR/I OP GENERAL 
MERCHANDIZE. 


A considebabXjE proportion of the capital 
employed in Indian commerce belongs to 
English merchants, representatives of whom 
reside at the chief cities in the presidencies, 
where they establish houses of business, pur- 
chase the commodities of India, and ship them 
to the British Isles, China, the East India 
Archipelago, and Australia ; for those ship- 
ments British commodities or silver are taken 
in exchange. Certain natives are always em- 
ployed by the European merchants or their 
reiu’esentatives. These are called banyans 
in Bengal; the term signifies a merchant, 
trader, or commercial employe. The banyan 
acts as interpreter and agent, and generally 
manages the money dealings of his European 
employer with the natives. This description 
* Sec chap. xiii. p. 286. 

VOL. I. 


of official is very fond of assuming the title 
doioan, wdiich is expressive of authority dele- 
gated to a confidential person, and is used by 
the native princes in transactions of palace 
regulation, of state, and of policy. The ban- 
yans are always Hindoos, and generally per- 
sons of property, influence, and commercial 
credit. These men have gained great in- 
fluence over the English houses of business, 
and transact mueh of the monetary and com- 
mercial affairs of the presidencies. Their 
bonds of security are taken in government 
contracts, and they often control the fate of 
an embarrassed concern. Sometimes those 
men have been found convenient instruments 
by officials who had the power to bestow a 
contract, and which of course the individual 
holding the patronage dared not bestow upon 
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himself. The banyan receives the contraefc 
ostensibly, but I'eaEy for the official, who vir- 
tually confers it upon himself, the native agent 
accepting a per centage for Ms trouble and 
responsibility. 

The bearing of the banyan towards Ms 
European employer was formerly, and to 
some extent "is still, very independent, and 
sometimes arrogant. lie entered the office 
slipshod, which is a tacit assertion of equality, 
and there conducted himself as if he were 
major domo, giving directions to his sircars^ 
Idrcaralis, &c., classes of underlings by whom 
the great man was attended. Of late years 
these persons have become unfashionable, but 
their pecuniary resources are such that in 
large speculations, and when heavy advances 
to indigo and sugar -planters are necessary, 
their aid is indispensable. 

In Madras similar persons are called 
a corruption of dim basH, one who can speak 
two languages, referring to the freedom with 
•which these men can speak and write Eng- 
lish as well as their native tongue. The 
same is the case with the banyans of Bengal, 
and frequently even with the sircars and hir- 
carahs by whom they are attended. When 
the services of all these classes are dispensed 
with, native clerks are employed, who can 
read and w^rite English with accuracy and 
fluency. 

The warehouses of the chief presidential 
cities are called godowm. In these, or in 
bonded warehouses, the produce imported to 
India is placed. 

The haboos, purvoeB,m.di other native com- 
mei’cial servants, are content to receive very 
small salaries, commonly ranging from £15 
to £60 per year; hut some have as much as 
£180 a year, and a few somewhat more. 

Peons are attached to most offices to carry 
notes — or chits, as they are termed* — to various 
places of business. This sort of service is 
rendered necessary by the severe heat, ren- 
dering active exertion on the part of Euro** 
peans often impossible, and generally difficult. 

Bills of exchange, called lioondees, are used 
for remittance from one part of India to an- 
other. They ate obtained from bankets, who 
abound in all the important cities. 

Treasury notes are much used for remit- 
tance by the offices of government* These 
are bills issued by the civil authorities for 
cash paid to them. 

Securities in government notes, bearing 
interest, similar to our exchequer bills, are 
much sought after by those who are desirous 
to make investments, whether Europeans or 
natives. These government promissory notes 
are useful as deposits for loans, in which way 
money can always be obtained cheaply by 


those desirous of retaining the stock, but 
requiring advances. ■ 

Bank-iioteS'', are'' 'issued, by 'the banks, in 
India, 'and obtain circulation' to ,a moderate 
extent. 

Monetary transactions between England 
and India are conducted mainly by bills of 
exchange, supported by bills of lading. 

The coinage uf India consists of rupees, 
annas, and puce. One rupee equals sixteen 
annas; one anna equals three pice. The 
rupee is a Biiver coin, about the size and 
value of a florin, and is divisible into half^ 
nqjees and ( 2 uarter~ru 2 )ees, The only gold 
coin existing in Bengal is the which is 

worth sixteen rupees, or thirty -two shillings 
British money. This coin is, however, seldom 
seen, as one class of natives export it wlien it 
comes into their possession, and others melt 
it down fur the purpose of fabricating personal 
ornaments. In Madras the star was 

once circulated, but is now hardly known. 
On the coasts, and to some extent in the 
interior, among the poorest classes, coicrks 
have currency. These are small shells ; their 
value fluctuates so much, that copper coin is 
rapidly displacing them. 

In the conversion of the rupee into the 
equivalent currency of other nations in draw- 
ing bills of exchange, the fluctuation of the 
relative value of the precious metals inter se, 
is taken into consideration, from the circum- 
staiice of gold being in some, and silver in 
others, the legal medium of circulation. It is 
also necessary to take account for the mint 
charge for coining at each place, which adds 
a fictitious value to the local coin. The p)ar 
of exchange is, tor these reasons, a somewhat 
ambiguous term, requiring to be distinguished 
under two more definite denominations : first, 
the i^itrimic par, which represents that case 
in which the pure metal contained in the 
parallel denominations of coins is equal; 
secondly, the commercial piar, or that case in 
which the current value of the coinage at 
each place (after deducting the seignorage 
leviable for coinage) is equal, or, in other 
words, “two sums of money of different 
countries are commerciallg at par, while they 
can purchase an equal quantity of tlie same 
Mnd of pure metal.” Thus, if silver he taken 
from India to England, it must be sold to a 
bullion merchant at the market price, the 
proprietor receiving payment iu gold (or 
notes controvertible into it). The London 
mint is closed against the importer of silver, 
which metal has not, therefore, a minimum 
value in the English market, fixed by the 
mint price, although it has so in Calcutta, 
where it may always be converted into coin at 
a charge of two per cent. On the other hand, 
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if a remittance in gold be made from India to 
England, its ont-tiirn tbere is known and 
fixed. Tk^ new Gahutta gold mohur flue- 
tnates as considerably in India as that of 
silver does in England, the natnrai tendency 
of Gommerce being to bring to an equilibrium 
the operations of exchange in the two metals. 
The exchange between England and India 
has, therefore, a twofold expression : for silver, 
the price of the dcca rupee in shillings and 
pence; for gold, the price of the sovereign in 
rupees.*^' ■" 

In the Straits settlements, and in the Island 
of Oeylon, the dollar is the coin 

which circulates most freely. It has been 
shown in the chapters describing these places 
that the merchants and settlers prefer this 
coin to the rupee, with which the government 
of India desire to supersede it. At Aden 
the Amtricm dollar circulates. 

The system of British India weights and 
measures is founded upon the principle of 
making the maund, or highest nominal weight, 
equal to one hundred English troy pounds, 
and thirty-five seers equal to seventy-two 
pounds avoirdupois, thus estahiishing a simple 
connection, void of fractions, between the 
two English metrical scales and that of India. 
The unit of the British ponderary system is 
called the tola. It weighs a hundred and 
eighty grains English troy weight. Prom it 
upwards are derived the heavy weights, viz., 
the cTiittachj the seer, and maund : — 

libs. oz. dwts, grs, 

Tlie maunil is equal to 100 0 0 0 

The seer „ 2 6 0 0 

Thechittack „ 1 17 12 0 

The tola „ 7 

The weights used by goldsmiths and 
jewellers are smaller — such as the masha^ 
which is equivalent to fifteen grains; the 
ciittee^ which is equal to 1*875; the dhau, 
which is hut one -fourth of a grain. 

The currency of India is a subject which of 
late years has undei'gone sharp discussion both 
in the presidencies and at home. It has en- 
gaged the serious attention of the board of 
directors, and has obtained perhaps an equally 
earnest consideration from financiers and politi- 
cal economists. The currency of a country is a 
subject as closely connected with government 
as -with commerce, and might he discussed 
with equal propriety uixder either head ; but 
the influence of Indian currency, regarded in 
all its conditions, upon the commerce of that 
country is so determinate and important, and 
is so rapidly being developed in new phases, 
that this chapter seems the most proper place 
for treating of it. 

The legal tender in India is silver, and the 
* Captain Stocqueler. t Ibid. 


amount in circulation is probably a hundred 
and forty millions sterling, although some 
writers estimate it as high as a hundred and 
sixty millions. The company's rupee consists 
of or 165 grains of pure silver, and 

1*1 2 j or fifteen grains of alloy. Oonsiderahle 
hesitation seems to have pervaded the councils 
of the government of India in making silver 
the sole legal tender. Lord Cornwallis, at 
the time he established t]ie sicca rupee for the 
currency of Bengal, also regulated the circu- 
lation of the old gold mo/ww" as a legal tender 
for sixteen sicca rupees, ‘‘but that coin was 
always of a high agio, and never found place 
in the currency of the country.’' Prices were 
expressed in rupees. The land settlements 
by the Marquis of Cornwallis himself were 
regulated in rupees, and the public debt was 
contracted in the same coin. Since the time 
of Akbar gold coin has had a fiuctuating 
value, and was bought and sold at an agio for 
presentations and offerings to great men, and 
for 'weddings and religious ceremonies, while 
silver was used as the basis of the circulation 
In the south of India the gold pagoda circu- 
lated until within the last thirty years. It 
seems to have been alike the desire of the 
government and people of India to withdraw 
the gold currency, and substitute silver. In 
a letter from the government of India to the 
court of directors, dated the 24th of June, 
18B5, the following decision is expressed ; — 
“ No gold coin will henceforward be a legal 
tender of payment in any of the territories of 
the East India Company ; but tlie gold pieces to 
be hereafter coined will circulate at whatever 
rate of value relatively to the legal silver cur- 
rency of the country they may bear to cur- 
rency. The governor -general in council will 
from time to time fix the rate by proclama- 
tion in the Calcutta Gazette at which they 
shall be received and issued at the public 
treasuries, in lieu of the legal silver currency 
of British India. Until further orders, that 
rate will be as the names of the tokens denote 
—the gold molmr for fifteen rupees ; the Jive 
rupee piece for five rupees ; the ten rupee 
piece for ten rupees ; the thirty rupee piece 
for thirty rupees.” 

It was soon seen by the Indian govern- 
ment that, as these gold coins were not a 
I legal tender, their issue at a prescribed rate in 
relation to the coin which was a legal tender 
was inconsistent and impracticable, and ac- 
cordingly, in 1841, by proclamation, the 
public functionaries were authorized to receive 
them at the previous rate of fifteen to one, 
“to be disposed of as might he ordered by 
the accountant-general, or the accountant of 
the presidency.” 

In 1844 it seems to have been the policy 
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of tlie government to encourage the coinage 
of gold, for a reduction of seignorage from 
two to one per cent was ordered on gold 
bullion coined in Madras and Bombay. This 
rate had existed in Bengal for seven years 
previous. The seignorage on silver coin 
remained at two per cent. 

In 1850 the value of gold in relation to 
silver had so sensibly depreciated, and the 
prospect of a further relative depreciation 
appeared so certain, that the sub-treasurer at 
Calcutta made a report upon the subject 
This condition of things continued to impress 
the government, and in 1852 notice was 
given that payment in gold would not he 
received in the public treasury ; and that the 
act of 1835, instituting silver as the exclusive 
standard of value, %voiild be enforced. 

Objections are taken to silver as the stan- 
dard. One of these rests on the desirable- 
ness, if not the necessity, of having the same 
legal tender as in the country whose supre- 
macy gives law to India. Another is founded 
on the cumbrous nature of an exclusive silver 
currency creating extensive inconvenience to 
the government, which is obliged to hold ' 
larger balances than would, it is alleged, be 
necessary with a more available currency. 
It is an established rule in India to have a 
balance of eight millions, and it is generally 
half as much more. In 1855, when the public 
works loan was contracted, there was a 
balance held of eight millions, but the loan 
was resoiled to because there was not enough 
in the Calcutta ti’easury for even an expen- 
diture of two months. It is replied to this 
objection, and with reason, that the area of 
territory is so vast, and the means of transit 
so imperfect over a large portion of that area, 
that it would he difficult in emergencies to 
make either gold or silver available to a large 
amount at any given place. The troops being 
quartered in garrisons so numerous and re- 
mote, and the various centres of government 
being so widespread, it is necessary that 
treasuries be maintained in numerous places 
liar away from the seat of the supreme go - 
ver nment. An experienced public officer, 

well known in India and in England, thus 
expressed himself on this subject Al- 
though I entirely agree in the opinion that 
under the present system a cash balance of 
upwards of eight crores has been proved to 
he insufficient, I am still of opinion that under 
a different system that amount would he an 
ample working capital wherewdth to admin- 
ister the government in ordinary times. Bight 
or nine millions of money, of which not a 
farthing is available wherewith to answer an 
unexpected demand, seems to me an enor- 
mous sum to be required merely as it were to 
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oil the financial machinery. I cannot but 
think that too large an aggregate sum is 
allowed to be frittered away among too many 
small treasuries. There is really only one 
place wdiere it is of importance to have 
always a large spare balance, and that is the 
general treasury of Calcutta, Of four-fifths 
of the district treasuries any one may be run 
dry any day without any public inconvenience ; 
nevertheless, the greater part of the eight or 
nine millions is always lying in these small 
treasuries. It would require much time, 
detailed knowledge, and thought, to make an 
effectual and safe alteration of this system in 
this respect, but I cannot believe that it is 
not to be done.*’ ^ 

The impossibility of rapidly concentrating 
specie, from the great hulk and 'weight of 
money in silver', constrains the employment 
of a large number of the military in conduct- 
ing and guarding treasure. The testimony 
of Sir Charles Napier as to the injury thus 
sustained to the public service is important : — 
“ Treasure ought to he guarded by the hir- 
[ hendauses md. cliujp^ra$see$^ but regular troops 
are employed by regiments, wings, detach- 
ments, and their marches are usually in the 
hottest season of the year and to great dis- 
tances. Sometimes they are two or three 
months under European officers, often young, 
inexperienced, and unable, from the heat, to 
exert themselves. The duty is, therefore, 
done according to their bodily strength, the 
general relaxation of discipline in the army, 
and particular state of it in each regiment, 
and always such fatigue is incurred in guard- 
ing treasure in the hot season as to oppress 
natives as well as Europeans, officers and 
sepoys. These treasure guards resemble the 
Cape patrols against Caffres as to fatigue; 
but the patrols are made in the finest climate 
in the world, whereas the Indian treasure 
guards march in floods of heat, and exposed 
to deadly fevers. The patrol soldiers are 
cheered by a glory which their devotion, cou- 
rage, and endurance merit. The poor treasure 
guard sepoy has no glory, no moral support 
under suffering ; he falls under fatigue, the 
sun, and fever, unheeded, unheard of, a victim 
to duties not military. Between the 1st of 
January and the 31st of October of the fol- 
lowing year 25,716 infantry and 3364 cavalry 
—total, 29,080 soldiers— were furnished for 
treasure escorts alone, exclusive of all other 
civir duties. Moreover, on nine occasions 
detachments, in two instances of whole I'egi- 
ments, are not included, because, from acci- 
dents, tbeir numbers are not in my posses- 
sion. Even this falls short of the truth. 

* Minute of P. Grant on the Public Works 

Loan, Parliamentaiy Paper 280, Session 1855. 
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During part of tliat time tlie general relief of tlie property of tlie public and private creditor 
corps was going on, and treasure was fre- and the covenanted servants of the govern- 
quently sent with relieving regiments not ment, would be confiscated. This argument 
included above. From twenty to thirty thou- has undoubtedly weighed both with the go- 
sand men are, therefore, annually employed vernment of India, the directors, and British 
on this one branch of civil duty, for long cabinets, 

periods and to great distances. Such are the The alteration of the legal tender from 
severe trials of the Bengal army, injurious to silver to gold, while the tendency in their 
its discipline, heart-breaking to its best offi- relative value continues to be what it is, 
cers, who are devoted to the service.” ^ would create a revolution of prices in India 

It is affirmed by the objectors to a silver of a serious nature. Where gold is the 
currency that the inconvenience experienced standard, its increasing quantities have raised 
by the government is shared by the com- the relative value of all other commodities as 
mercial community, and is felt by the whole well as of silver, but this change has not taken 
population of India. It is necessary for the place in India, because the standard was not 
merchants and bankers to employ a numerous gold. On the contrary, the increased value 
class of persons to convey remittances. They of silver tends to lower prices, but the effect 
carry about a thousand rupees (£100) each as yet is not appreciable to any great degree, 
upon their persons, so that ten men are because the influx of silver has been equal 
engaged in the service of remitting £1000! to the demand. If gold be made a legal 
The same burden in sovereigns for each man tendex’, the result must be the same in India 
would amount in value to £1600. The as in England — all other things being equal 
Thugs, Dacoits, and other robbers, are expert — an upward tendency in prices, 
in lying in wait for treasxxre -bearers. In reply From these considerations it is obvious that 
to these objections it is urged that there if such a change he made in Iixdia at all, it 
cannot be two legal tenders, one of gold and must he wrought out with care, with a scru- 
one of silver; and that so small are the pay- pulous regard to vested interests, and so as to 
ments made to the sepoys and among the disturb as little as possible the commerce and 
people to one another, that a currency such economy of the country, 
as exists would alone he adapted to the wants Closely connected with the question of the 
of the country. It is also maintained that existence of silver as the legal tender of 
notwithstanding such inconveniences as may India, is the subject of the importation of 
he supposed or proved to exist, the people silver into that country. In the vulgar 
and the government find the advantages of lance of mei'cantile affairs the balance of 
the actual currency more than a counter- trade is in favour of India. According to 
balance. It is affirmed by the advocates of the principles of political economy there can, 
the rupee standard that even now, for the first of coui’se, be no balance of trade in favour of 
time, if provision were to be made for the any country. The precious metals are com - 
currency of such a couixtry, the silver standard modities to be received or exported as other 
would be the better; but that having existed articles of commerce. India receives silver 
for so long a period, and thoroughly meeting because she prefei's that return for her ex- 
the wishes and necessities of the people at ports, either from necessity or taste. If any 
large, any attempt to abolish the silver for a other article becomes more valued, she will, 
gold currency would be unnecessary and as a matter of ordinary traffic, export her sil- 
empirical. ver to obtain it, if she do not possess some 

A more important argument against making other articles more in request by her cus- 
gold a legal tender, is founded on the fact tomers, and which she prefers to part with, 
that the ptxhlic debt, and all public salaries China receives silver for her tea from Europe, 
and engagements, have been contracted for on but she readily parts with it again for opium 
the basis of a legal tender of silver. Gold is, to India. Both nations follow, in their deal- 
in relation to silver, steadily sinking in value ; ing, a common and determinate law, which 
the average yield of the silver mines of the must operate upon their relations with others, 
World is about eight millions per year, and according to mutual necessities and means of 
the supply, if not stationary, increases slowly, supply. India is not rich in gold and silver, 
whereas the supply of gold has increased and in all ages she has placed a high value 
greatly. Silver is, therefore, more valuable upon them. Accordingly, she has always 
nowin relation to gold than when the public been an importer to a large extent, so that 
debt was incurred, and the engagements of Fliny called her “the sink of the precious 
the country, based on the silver standard, wei*e metals.” The eagerness of the natives of all 
formed. By the amount of this difference these vast regions for gold and silvei' orna- 
« * Indiaii Misaovernmenty iovoci]). ^dLiiioxii 2%^* monts, and the few things, comparatively, 
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“wliich tliey require among the productions of 
otlier countries, will account for tMs con- 
tinued importation* That it has now reached 
a vast niagnitude, is evident from an ex- 
amination of existing documents. Colonel 
Sykes, M,P., a distinguished member of the 
committee in Leadenhall Street, and former!}^ 
its chairman, has given very particular atten- 
tion to the matter.^ According to this antho- 
rity, India imported in the eight years ending 
30th of April, 184:2, hullion to the amount of 
fifteen millions sterling. According to another 
authority,! the hullion imported dnring the 
seven years ending 30tli ot April, 184:9, was 
sixteen millions. Colonel Sykes affirms that 
during the live years ending the 30th of April, 
1854, the bullion imported reached the value 
of nineteen millions. In 1850—6 she^ re- 
ceived from Great Biitain and the Mediter- 
ranean ports alone £9,340,664, all of which, 
except £37,148, was in silver. In 1857 she 
received from the same places £226,750 in 
gold, and £13,246,684 in silver. Besides 
these immense imports in those latter years, 
she received also a considerable amount from 
China. The total export of silver to India 
and China in 1857, was twenty millions 
sterling, the demand of China being nearly 
equal to that of India. This large amount is 
more than double the produce of silver for 
that year from all the mines where it is ob- 
tained. The silver received in India has been 
chiefly in coin, yet this vast increase to the 
ciuTency has not in any appreciable manner 
affected prices. 

Independent of the natural operation of 
the laws of political economy already referred 
to, there have been social and political influ- 
ences at work in India which caused the ab- 
sorption of such vast sums. The love of orna- 
ments — of the x^Y^cious metals-— has always 
operated in that direction, but more so in 
seasons of insecurity. There can he no doubt 
that a large portion of the people of India, as 
well as the whole Bengal army, expected for 
some years a revolt on a vast scale against 
British ascendancy. This led to an increase 
in the use of bracelets, anklets, earrings, neck- 
laces, and waistbands of silver, as it was be- 
lieved to be the safest mode in which treasure 
could he preserved. 

The habit of secret hoarding grows upon a 
people whose lot is insecure, and remains long 
after the j)eciiliar circumstances which led to 
it have joassed away ; this has been another 

* The JBxterml Commerce of British India, By 
Colonel Sykes, P.R.S. (Read before the Statistical So- 
ciety, 2Ut of January, 1856, and reprinted from their 
Journal.) r 

t Tables of imports and exports for the three pre- 
sidencies, in the Appendix to the Commons’ Reports on 
Indian Affairs for 1852, p. 341. 
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source of the absorption of ^silver. The ex- 
pectation so widely entertamed of a coming 
^nvulsion, increased this habit during the 
last few years, and will partly account for 
the little influence upon prices, and upon the 
circulation which these large imports created. 

The j 3 o 1 itical causes which have operated 
have aided the social influences already in 
existence. As compared with that of native 
governments, the system of the East India 
Gompany occasions the necessity of a far 
more extended currency. Under the former 
the troops were to a certain extent paid in 
kind, and in a great degree supported on the 
lands of those to whom they ow^ed a fenclal 
service of arms. The company pays all its 
servants in cash. The creation of a public 
debt, the interest of which has to he paid in 
coin, creates another demand. The remission 
of several millions sterling per annum from 
India to the home government of necessity 
creates a demand for coin to meet the drain, 
although this tribute is paid in prodiice. The 
power of these governmental operations may 
be gathered from the chapters on revenue 
already before the reader, and from the fol- 
lowing general glance : — The receipts of the 
home treasury of the East India Company 
from the 1st of January to the 30th of April, 
1858, are estimated at £5,156,028, and the 
disbursements at £4,296,065, leaving a balance 
in favour of £859,958. The disbursements 
for the year ending the BOtli of April, 1859, 
are estimated at £11,186,026, being-— -for 
Indian railways, £2,511,093 ; payments to 
government, £1,474,711 ; animities, c%c., pay- 
able in England, £1,403,480 ; stores and trans- 
port, 1,099,442; loan from the Bank of Eng- 
land, repayable on the 1st of October next, 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 ; minimnm amount required to 
be held in cash, £ 1 , 000 , 000 ; dividends and 
interest, £980,000; bonds notifled for dis- 
charge, £653, 900; general charges, £595,800 ; 
amount repayable to security fund, £315,000 ; 
and hills of exchange and home\vard, &e., 
£152,600. To meet these disbursements there 
will he available £2,500,000 from Indian rail- 
way companies, £i 20,000 from government 
for supplies, a like sum from hills of exchange 
on India, and the estimated balance in hand, 
amounting in all to £3,599,958, and leaving 
a deficiency of £7,586,068.^ 

Independent of the action of government 
in reference to cash payments, "the funded 
debt, and the home tribute, there was another 
cause in the modus ofcrandi in collecting 
the land revenue. This source of taxation, 
as shown on a former page, w’as transmitted 
from the native princes, Imt they very gene- 
rally received j^ayment in kind, whereas the 
* The Times' city ai'ticle, January, 1858, 
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3,238,116 lbs. of tanned Indes ; 30,093 cwt. of I 
castor oil, 192,424: lbs. of rbnbarb, 32,694 | 
quarters of rongb rice, and 3,692,001 ewt. of 
rice (not rough or in biiBb:) ; 8013 cwt. of saf- 
flower, 137,0^68 cwt. of sago, 387,639 cwt. of 
saltpetre, 1,180,180 quarters of flax and lin- 
seed, 264,920 quarters of rape- seed, and 
426,183 lbs. of senna ; 9,398,911 lbs. of I'aw 
silk, 601,461 pieces of corahs, choppas, ban- 
danas, Tussore cloths, Romals, and taffeties, 
34,460 lbs. of China crape shawls, scarfs, and 
handkerchiefs, 20,337 yards of China damask, 
and 18,622 pieces of Pongee liandkerchiefs ; 
1,408,021 lbs. of cassia lignea, 119,270 lbs. 
of cassia buds, 781,231 lbs. of cinnamon, 
l,G02,31d lbs. of cloves, 14,035 cwt. of ginger, 
18,112 lbs. of mace, 462,600 lbs. of nutmegs, 
10,810,398 lbs. of pepper, 69,282 cw4. of block 
tin, 12,761 cwt. of unbleached beeswax, and 
21,620 loads of teak-w^ood. 

The year 1857, notwithstanding the “war 
in China and the revolt in India, afforded 
many indications of the vast expansion onr 
oriental commerce is destined to receive. 
Accounts moved for by Mr. Gregson, M.P., 
and published by command of the Hononrahle 
the House of Commons, show that the de- 
clared value of the British and Irish produce 
and manufactures exported from the United 
Kingdom to the East India Company’s terri- 
tories and Ceylon in the year 1857 amounted 
to, in all, £13,080,662, against £11,807,439, 
£10,927,694, £10,025,969, and £8,185,695, 
in the preceding years 1856, 1855, 1854, and 
1853. The exports of home produce to India 
last year included £208,288 worth of apparel, 
slops, and haberdashery; £337,504 of arms 
and ammunition ; £267,733 of ale and beer; 
£591,183 ofbrass and copper goods; £171,519 
of coals, (fee.; £5,786,471 of cotton manufac- 
tures, and £1,147,379 of cotton yarn ; for 
hardwares and cutlery, £218,878; for iron 
and steel, £1,736,440; £100,401 worth of| 
linen manufactures and yarn ; £558,954 of 
machinery and milhvork ; £160,837 of sta- 
tionery; and £552,767 of woollen manufac- 
tures and yarn. Umbrellas and parasols, so 
necessary in an Indian climate, figure for 
£69,320 only, and silk goods for £10,374 
only. 

The articles imported into the United 
Kingdom from India and China in 1857, and 
actually entered for home consumption, in- 
cluded 35,965 lbs. of cinnamon, 166,981 lbs. 
of cloves, 24,740,16211)8. of coffee, 31,178 
quarters of wheat, 5300 cwt. of raw ginger, 
162,440 lbs. of nutmegs, 3,200,956 lbs. of 
pepper, 1,356,410 cwt. of rice (not rough nor 
in husk), and 16,862 quarters of rough (husk) 
rice, 129,211 cwt. of sago, 90,136 pieces of 
bandanas, corahs, choppas, Tussore cloths, 
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Romals, and taffeties, 4639 gallons of rum, 
1,083,118 cwt. of unrefined sugar, and 
859,54Blbs. of tea. A large quantity of 
wool was imported, but none of it appears to 
have been entered for home consumption, 
although free of duty. The value of the 
above exports from England to India is not 
given. To China last year were exported 
British produce and manufactured goods to 
the value of £2,450,307, against £2,216,123 
in 1856, £1,277,944 in 1855, and £1,000,716 
in 1854. More than one moiety, amounting 
to £1,573,828, was composed of cotton goods, 
while woollens figured for £285,852, cotton 
yarn for £158,081, and lead and shot for 
£92,623. The aidicles imported from China 
to this country in 1857, and entered for actual 
consumption in the United Kingdom, included 
82,491 lbs. of ginger, 3514 pieces of bandanas 
and other silk handkerchiefs, 67,071,187 lbs. 
of tea (increased from 57,621,231 lbs. in 
1853). 

The number of British ships that entered 
inwards (India and China) in 1857 amounted, 
I’espectively, to 696 and 88, and the nnmber 
of foreign vessels (India and China) to 72 and 
14. At the same time 728 British and 289 
foreign vessels cleared outwards (India), and 
122 English and 79 foreign vessels (China), 
i Such of the readers of this -work as reside 
' in London, or resort to it, and desire to have 
a good general idea of the commerce of India, 

I should visit the new museum at the East India 
House. There specimens of the natural pro- 
ductions and manufactures of India are ar- 
ranged in a manner to afford instruction even 
to the mere casual observer ; to the merchant, 
the statesman, the man of science, and the 
historian, the collection must afford important 
information and profound pleasure. This 
wmnderful collection had its origin in the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde Park in 1851, 
w’-hen the East Indian collection arrested the 
attention of every visitor by its sumptuous 
riches and variety. The idea of a permanent 
collection arose from the deep interest which 
the public shoAved in the East Indian depart- 
ment of the Crystal Palace of 1851. The 
Indian compartment in that edifice was super- 
intended by Dr. Forbes Royie, whose labours 
for the welfare of British India have been so 
persevering and intelligent, especially in re- 
ference to the cultivation of cotton and other 
fibres applicable to manufactures. 

The first apartment in the new museum is 
*Hhe model room,” the collections in which 
illustrate the social and industrial life of India. 
Specimens of agricultural instruments, manu- 
facturing tools and machinery, are suggestive 
of the way in which produce is" ciiltivated and 
gathered to the markets for exchange. The 
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model room is, liowever, more connected witli 
the social life of India, presenting miniature 
law courts, dwellings, fnrnittire, sepoy encamp- 
ments, ; the other apartments are set apart 
for industrial ohjects. The first of these, 
■which is presented to the Tisitor’s^ notice, is 
leather ; that of Madras, which is wholly 
manufactured by natives, is much inferior to 
the Bengal, where the worlcmen are super- 
intended by Europeans* 

Paper is another manufacture "which draws 
attention by its variety, and the information 
imparted as to the material from which it is 
made, hut not from its excellence.^ The 
gunny bags, made of jute fibre, in which rice 
and other commodities have been packed, are, 
when no longer of use for their original pur- 
poses, converted into paper by the natives, and 
the process displays some ingenuity. The 
plantain leaf and other vegetable fibres are 
also used for this purpose, European paper 
is in request for all purposes of importance, 
and this article is likely to become a valuable 
commodity. 

Mat-vrork, basket-work, and other manufac- 
tures from fibrous materials, although they 
interest the visitor, are not regarded with 
that sense of their importance which they 
deserve. On another page the value of the 
fibrous plants of India will be examined, and 
the reader furnished with important informa- 
tion on this branch of Indian commerce. 

The Indians have been long famous for 
metallurgy, and the museum does jxistice to 
their genius in this respect. Akin in some 
degree to that art is jewellery, for which, as 
shown in tbe chapter descriptive of Bengal, 
Benares has obtained a reputation wide 
as the East.” Either alone, or as mountings 
and settings for gems,the gold and silver-work 
of Benares, presented for inspection in the 
museum, is very beautiM, and will probably 
create a taste in the West for similar speci- 
mens of oriental art. There are innumerable 
specimens of Bengal jewellery , and some from 
other provinces, bangles, rings, bracelets, 
brooches, tassel knots for dresses, hookah 
mouthpieces, and many other objects of dis- 
play or luxury. The Triehinopoly filigree - 
work is as light and elegant as that of Sialta 
or Genoa. There are some rose-cut chains 
here 'which are perfect marvels of the gold- 
smith’s art. So minute is the chasing ofithe 
pattern of the rose in each link, that, unaided 
by a magnifying po'wer, the eye is unable 
to trace the delicate outline and beauty of 
form. There is a companion chain, also from 
Triehinopoly, in which the little links are 
drawn so close together as to he only visible 
on the closest inspection. It is difficult at 
first to believe that it is anything but a mere 
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length of solid gold wire, and only when ex- 
amined in the hand does its perfect flexibility 
betray its manner of construction. There are 
two waistbands, consisting one of eight and 
one of sixteen of these fairy -like chains, wdiich 
appear as bunches of golden thread, and are 
fastened with gold clasps, set with emeralds 
and rubies. Prom various parts of the Bengal 
presidency some splendid examples of native 
le’wellecl-work have been obtained, rich with 
'^'barbaric pomp and gold” There is a superb 
necklace of gold set with pearls and emeralds, 
a gold bracelet, enamelled on the inner side, 
and the outer thickly set with pearls and 
diamonds ; a necklace of emeralds, pearls, and 
rubies; a bracelet of three row^s of large dia- 
monds, about ninety in number, wdth a num- 
ber of curiously-formed gold and silver spice - 
boxes. If, however, the visitor wishes to 
obtain a fair idea of the extent to which jewels 
are worn by oriental princes, he must examine 
the great Bunjeet Singh’s portrait, painted by 
a native artist. Bunjeet is represented as 
sitting at his durbar. Bound his neck is a 
string of 280 pearls, said to be, as a necklace 
of jewels of that kind, the largest and most 
valuable in the world. This magnificent 
ornament has recently been presented to her 
Majesty. His head-dress is a perfect mass of 
rubies and emeralds, while on his arms is re- 
presented a cluster of armlets of jewels of 
apparently immense size and value, one of the 
finest, a noble emei'ald, being spoilt by having 
a hole drilled through it in order to thread 
it on to the band over which it passes. A 
curious contrast to these magnificent saniples 
of oriental jew^ellery is afibrded by the display 
of the rude personal ornaments of the^ hill 
tribes of Thibet. Here are enormous silver 
drains of great weight, and such strength as to 
carry heavy arms and accoutrements ; wdth 
native charm rings and rough-looking brace- 
lets, fitted in style and form to be the massive 
ornaments of such half-savage tribes. Con- 
spicuous among these ornaments is a broad 
band of sciirlet clotb, dotted w-ith curious 
rough greenish stones, which look like coarse 
discoloured pebbles. They are, horvever, 
turquoises of the largest size and purest 
water, and which, though uncut and unpo- 
lished, are still of considerable value. The 
gems are found amid the mountains of Thibet; 
but the hill tribes, though aware of their being 
of some value, are tinacquainted with the 
method of polishing them, and so, in the 
rude w^'ay w'e have mentioned, adopt them in 
their natural state as personal ornaments. 
The massiveness of the solid silver armlets, 
of which many are sometimes worn at once 
by the Hindoo w’omen, go far to explain the 
disappearance of such immense amounts of 
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silver as have been into India and 

China.; 

Beferences have been made, in the geo- | 
graphical descriptions given on former pages, 
to the taste and ingenuity of the natives ofj 
India and China in wood-carving and in- 
laying ; the specimens in the mlisenm will 
unfold the exquisite workmanship of the 
East in these departments, to many, other- 
wise, not likely to see it. Carving and in- 
laying of ivory and metals rank in the same 
category of works of skill, patience, and taste, 
and these are also so assorted in their proper 
compartments as to enable the beholder to 
examine them with minute and discriminative 
interest. Probably no carvings from India— 
not even the ivory-work of Bombay — surpass 
those in ‘‘pith.” This substance is lite- 
rally what its name expresses ; it is taken 
from a certain plant, and is of a most deli- 
cate w’hite colour. It is lighter than cork. 
The substance is useful for common purposes, 
such as the “pith caps” furnished to the 
European and native soldiery as a protection 
from the sun ; while the oppressive weight 
of other coverings for the head, which ■would 
prove effectual against the sun, is avoided. 
In this pith the natives execute beautiful 
figures: temples, shrines, tombs, palaces, are 
admirably represented ; as are also the dif- 
ferent castes and callings of the native popu- 
lation. The stone and marble -work is, in 
some cases admirable, but far behind the ex- 
ecution of our own sculptors. 

Bareilly, Scinde, the Punjaub, and Cashmere, 
have gained reputation for lacker-work, which 
is produced as an article of much -prized 
taste and commerce in these places, for the 
rest of India. The specimens in the indus- 
trial rooms at Leadenhall Street are exqui- 
sitely beautiful. The number of articles made 
from lac in India is almost unlimited, and they 
are adapted both to domestic and household 
purposes as well as to personal ornament. 
The lackered ware differs from the lac-work, 
inasmuch as it consists only of a thin coating 
of the gum being laid over a wooden surface, 
which is subsequently adorned with the artist’s 
designs. The reputation of Lahore for the 
extreme beauty of its lackered -ware stands 
foremost among all the cities of India. The 
lackered or japanned ware of China differs 
from that of India in being formed of a suc- 
cession of coats of an extremely poisonous 
vegetable gum, ‘vdiich exudes from a plant 
spontaneously, and is as different in its mode 
of production as it is in its after method of 
ornamentation. How the delicate effects of 
colour of the Indian lackered-work are pro^ 
duced, or by what means it is that the com- 
bination of bright glowing colours is made to 


present the neutralized bloom which seems to 
cover the Whole surface of each article, is .a 
subject which has often engaged the attention 
of our artists with a view of applying the de- 
corative principles of this ware to similar 
ornamental work in England. Some of these 
lackered coffers and caskets from Oashmere 
and Lahore are of I'are beauty, a rose-water 
sprinMer from the latter city being especially 
interesting of its kind. 

The Indian pottery resembles that of Egypt ; 
some vessels in stone and metal are elegantly, 
and even classically, formed. 

The Bidree -work, which consists in the in- 
laying of silver upon iron surfaces, is worthy 
close inspection. It is applied in the orna- 
mentation of cups and vases. 

The specimens of arms are curious. It is 
the custom of the native troopers serving the 
native princes in India to prepare their sharp 
swords from the worn-out swords of our 
dragoons. The steel scabbards of our men 
prevent their weapons from retaining the 
proper edge, but the scabbards of the na- 
tives tend rather to promote keenness. Long 
Eajpoot and short Goorkha weapons, and 
Santal spears, have a place in the exhibi- 
tion. The old matchlock, and, what is re- 
markably strange, the old revolver musket, are 
to be seen side by side. Long before Colt or 
Adams thought of the revolving principle in 
firearms, it was used in the Deccan. Sir 
David Baird, sixty years ago, obtained, at 
Seringapatam, the specimen now displayed at 
the India-house. The frequenters of the old 
museum will remember the beautiful camel 
guns ; in the new also there is a place pro- 
vided for them. 

In the department known as “the large 
room ” manufacturers and political economists 
win find subjects of interest, and lovers of art 
will be no less gratified by taste in design. 
In the gallery of the large room raw products 
are set out — not only those usually imported, 
hut such as have lately been introduced to 
public notice in India by men of science. On 
the basement of this great room the articles 
manufactured from these raw products are 
arranged. Woven work of rich variety and 
rare beauty is to be seen there. Muslins 
from Dacca, shawls from Cashmere, ^ exqui- 
sitely delicate, tasteful alike in fabrication and 
design, meet the eye. The woven brocade 
and embroidery are beyond description ele- 
gant and attractive. The patterns on some 
of these works are European, hut the native 
designs are in character with those cf the 
remotest antiquity. M‘Culloch, in his Com- 
mercial Dictionary, labours to prove that 
progress is as easy in India as in the West, 
and that the allegations of unchanging, or 
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very slowly elianging tastes and talents are 
without foiindation. The quotations made 
hy that author to establish, a view which 
seems rather taken up from the affectation of 
originality than from a proof of its soundness, 
do not accomplish the purpose for which they 
are adduced. Xo writer has ever alleged 
that all oriental minds are cast, as it were, in 
a mould, and that there is no modification of 
the thonglit or feeling of an oriental com- 
munity, But what is affirmed is obviously 
true— -that the spirit of one age is in the main 
the spirit of another; and that however 
diversified the circumstances of a people, and 
the events of a nation in the East, their cha- 
racteristics remain the same, and their habits 
and customs retain the ancient type, even 
when modified by the most startling revolu- 
tions and conquests : like the sea, which 
ebbs and flows, is calm and clear as the light 
it reflects, or is tossed and broken amidst the 
tumults and gloom of storms, yet it is still the 
great sea, fathomless alike in calm or conflict- 
yielding obedience to the same laws, per- 
forming in nature the same functions, and 
exhibiting evermore, amidst all varieties of 
action, the same characteristics, Many a 
tempest of war and passion have broken over 
the multitudes of the oriental World, many a 
season of profound agitation— such as hope, 
triumph, fear, or fanaticism can create^ — has 
shaken tribes, kingdoms, and empires, but, 
after all, they settle down again into the 
sameness of the past, as the waves of the 
ocean no longer beaten by the storm. If 
Mr. M‘Oiilloch had seen the East India Com- 
pany’s exhibition of Indian art and manufac- 


ture, he would have foxind sufficient proof that, 
within the meaning really attached to such 
assertions, the' orientalist ■©{•'two 'thoiisand, 
years ago was the type' of, 'the orientalist of 
to-day. The mental impression left on these 
textile fabrics, 'Which 'are 'treasured, .as .relics; 
of the past, is the' same .''as .'that' which dS' now 
impressed upon 'the.'' costly manufactures .of 
Hindoostan, and of surrounding nations. 
This identity of style between d.he'' present ■' 
and ■ the past ' of „ the . Eas'terii' .'wmiid.' iS'' .not 
incompatible with invention and improve - 
'ment, ;but ;these ' are in.' : a ' wonderful; 'manner' ' " 
still made to express the same cast of thought, 
and' ..the .same'', 'idiosyncrasy, of ^.."..tasto. The' 
wings of brilliant beetles are, with extraor- 
dinary ingenuity, introduced into embroidered 
work ; this has been a very old practice in 
China : tbe notices udiich have appeared in 
the press, of the peculiar effect of this combi- 
nation as a novelty, are, therefore, erroneous. 

In the room where the teas of the venerable 
merchants of the East India Comj)any were 
periodically put up to auction, some of the 
more tasteful executions of Indian ingenuity 
are now exhibited; tbe room itself having 
been, by the skill of Mr. I)igby Wyatt, trans- 
formed into an Indian temple. In proportion 
as the commerce and material progress of 
India are subjects of interest, the contents of 
those rooms wull be objects of intelligeht 
study. Xo books on Indian commerce, and no 
histories, can convey the vivid impressions, or 
afford the ample information on this class of 
subjects, which the inspection of these pro- 
ducts of nature and art from our EaBtern 
empire imparts. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

COMMERCE {Cmiimed ) CHIEF ARTICLES OF INDIAN COMMERCE. 


Havikg stated the general character of the 
commerce of British India, it is yet important to 
point attention to particular features of it as 
deserving especial notice ; for amidst the great 
variety of Indian productions suitable to other 
realms, there are some of predominating im- 
portance. Several, which have not as yet 
become objects of general inquiry, are of such 
a character as to afford hope that their intro- 
duction to distant markets will tend to the 
advantage of the world, as well as the in- 
creased prosperity of the territory in which 
they are produced. 

Among all the articles of Indian trade, 
none attracts more attention in England than 


that of cotton. In a former chapter ^ cotton 
was noticed as a production of India, and it 
was intimated that on a future page the sub- 
ject would be more fully treated. The cul- 
ture and the commei'ce are two different 
branches of the Indian cotton question. On 
the pages already referred to the former was 
noticed both as to its difficulties and advan- 
tages. In consequence of the superiority of 
the American grown cotton, efforts were put 
forth by the East India Company to introduce 
seeds from the United States, and cultivators 
from that country. This has been done for a 
series of years, and the result of those expe- 
Chap, i, pp. 18, 19. 
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riments has been a history of failures. In 
some places the climate was too moists in 
others too dry ; one class of experiments was 
made where the soil was too richj another 
where the soil was too poor : and although in 
a few places — -as at Surat, and on the Ava 
coast — •success attended the attempts to culti- 
vate the American quality, generally they did 
not succeed. Dr, lioyle places the impedi- 
ments which exist in the climatic conditions 
necessary for the American species in the 
following light “ The great difficirlty in 
applying irrigation to cotton in India is that 
you have to deal with a plant which has been 
rai sed in tlie rainy season, and wb ioh neces - 
sarily has all the habits of one accustomed to 
moisture both of soil and climate; and yet it 
is one of which you must check the luxuriant 
growth, if you wish to have a sufficient pro- 
duction of flowers and fruit. This is done 
naturally in most plants by the heat and dry- 
ness of Slimmer, and in Egypt, where cotton 
is copiously irrigated, by the dryness of the 
climate. But in cultivating American cotton 
in India you have a moist weather plant— 
that is, one with short roots and broad leaves — 
exposed suddenly to dryness, wdien, from the 
clearness of the sky and the heat of the sun, i 
there must necessarily he copious evaporation. 
The Indian species, which is a moisture -and - 
drought -enduring plant, withstands both the 
suddenness and the violence of the changes, 
but then it only produces a short-stapled 
woolly cotton.’' ^ 

The Indian cotton plant {Gossi/^iiim Indh 
cum, and Gossypimi herbaceum of different 
botanists) grows over an extensive area of 
country. It thrives in hot and comparatively 
temperate regions, in moist soils and dry. 
The North American species 
Barbadeuse) flourishes in certain low latitudes 
of the United States and in the West Indies. 
It grows ill India in various places as an 
exotic, but it is not suited to the climate of 
India, which that of no part of America, 
north or south, rcsemhles. The climates of 
America liear, in various respects, striking 
similitude to those of China. In South Ame- 
rica the species of cotton wliich flourishes 
indigenously {Gossi/piim Feruvianum) differs 
from that which is proper to North America, 
as well as that indigenous to India. In 
ancient Peruvian tombs cotton wool and 
cotton fabrics have been discovered, showing 
that the species which grows there is indi- 
genous. 

When the vast extent of country on the 
American continent yet to he brought under 
culture, and the enterprise of such a popula- 

* CiiUiiTO and Commerce of Cotton in India. By J. 
Porlies Royle, M.I)., R.R.S. 


tion as now inhabits it, are taken into account, 
there does not seem the slightest prospect of 
India being ever able to compete with that 
region in the groivth of the peculiar species 
of cotton indigenous to the American soil. 
Good and clean cotton has, however, heeii 
brought to market from various places in 
India; and it is certain that the species 
natural to the Indian soil can be greatly im- 
proved, and may compete with much of that 
exported to Europe from America, because of 
the low price at wdiich it can be sold. Al- 
tliougb it is short in staple, and not easily 
spun by the machines used for American cot- 
ton, yet the natives have for ages made a flue 
thread from it, and wrought from that thread 
fabrics of great beauty. Its durability and 
strength of fibre surpass those of the American 
species. It is also noticed for taking delicate 
dyes in ore readily, and for swelling in the 
bleaching, so that fabrics made from it have a 
closer texture than those made from American 
cotton. 

The vast importance to English manufac- 
turers of a large importation of cotton from 
India may he at once understood by the 
diniinisliing supply of Aiiiericau cotton in 
proportion to the demand. The coiisump- 
I tion of cotton ill Great Britain for the past 
five years has not exhibited that steady in- 
crease which many have imagined who have 
been accustomed to look only at the extension 
of our export trade, as indicated by the tables. 
Thus, our consumption of cotton, which, in 
1853j reached 6M-, 274,000 lbs., rose in 18d6 
to 819,375, 0{X) lbs., and fell again last year 
to 735,656>250]bs, ; so that our consumption 
of cotton in 1857 exceeds our consumption in 
1853 only by 81-,282,250 lbs., ivbile it is less 
than that of 1S56 by 83,718,750 lbs. But 
while this fluctuation is observable in the 
actual amount of cotton consumed, there bas 
been, for the most part, a steady increase in 
the average cost of the raw material, which 
has risen from £18,305,000, in 1853, to 
£26,200,000 in 18 50. The total value of 
production of thread, yarns, and manufactured 
goods, for the year 1S53, is set down at 
£56,749,300, for 1850 at £61,484,000, and 
for 1857 at £50,212,909; or, deducting the 
cost of cotton, Ac., the profits upon the 
manufacture may he taken — for 1853, at 
£38#B4,300; for 1850, at £37,520,000; and 
for 1857, at £30,012,909. In other Avorcls, 
the increase in the cost juice of cotton (the 
difference betw^een O-Jc?., and Sd. per lb.) 
has reduced the profits on the manufacture in 
Great Britain £858,300 in the year 1850, and 
and £8,371,391 in the year 1857, as compared 
with the year 1853. 

: Fears are naturally entertained of the 
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increase of prices in tlie Englisli market, and, 
in case of war with the United States, of such 
a failure in the supply of the raw material as 
would ruin the manufacture. Under these 
circumstances, inquiry has been made by the 
government, the East India Company, and 
the merchants and manufacturers of Liverpool 
and Manchester as to the prospects of in- 
creasing the import from India. Egypt, it is 
true, supplies a certain quantity. The French 
settlers at Algiers are sanguine that the 
colony will become extensively cotton pro- 
ducing; and the famous African traveller, 
Dr. Livingstone, believes that there are 
various districts which he has explored suit- 
able to the growth of the commodity, but as 
yet none of these sources can he relied on. 

Concerning the efforts of the French, in 
April, ISoS, the MoiiiteiiT published a report 
made to the emperor by Marshal Yaiilant, on 
the subject of the cultivation of cotton in 
Algeria, in which he communicated the deci- 
sion come to by the jury appointed to award 
the annual prize of 20,000 f. given by bis 
majesty, from his privy purse, to the colonist 
who should make the greatest progress in 
that branch of agriculture. The report begins 
by stating that the season of 1857 was very 
unfavourable to the cotton grounds, from the 
abundant rains and the lateness of the spring. 
On several points the land prepared for sowing 
had been torn up by inundations, and in others 
the growing plants bad been washed away. 
In addition to this, the humidity had caused 
fevers, and workmen became very scarce and 
costly. Xotwithstanding these unfavourable 
circumstances, the extent of the cotton grounds 
which escaped those causes of destruction was 
not less than in the preceding year. The 
total superfices amounted to 1600 hectares 
(2| acres each), divided as follows -.—Province 
of Algiers, 175 hectares ; of Oonstantine, 
522 hectares; aud of Oran, 903 hectares. 
From this it appears that the provinces of 
the east and west gained as much as had 
been lost in 1857 by that of Algiers, 
where the cultivation of tobacco more and 
more absorbs ground, capital, and manual 
labour. The report of the jury goes on to 
say, that the number of planters among the 
European colonists bad not sensibly increased, 
blit confidence in future success was unabated. 
Considerably more care was evinced by them 
in the selection of their ground for planting, 
and constant improvements were being made 
in the mode of cultivation, irrigation, (fee. 
The number of native planters is stated, by 
the report, to be steadily increasing, and last 
year had reached to six hundred; but there 
still remains much to be done, in giving them 
instruction in the best mode of carrying on 
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their agricultural operations in tliis branch. 
The jury report contains the following state- 
ment: — There is every reason to anticipate 
a triuinphant future in the cultivation of cotton 
in Algeria. Let the colonists persevere ; let 
them adopt the use of instruments worked by 
animals, and every other means to diminish 
the cost of cultivation ; let them continue to 
I attend minutely to the selection of their seed, 
in order to preserve the purity of the quality, 
and the production will amply remunerate 
them for their trouble. The government, on 
its side, will pursue its task and continue its 
encouragements. Improvements and useful 
experiments will always be the object of its 
special care ; and nothing will he neglected 
to make tlie cultivation of cotton enter into 
the habits of the people.” The jury concludes 
by recommending that the emperor’s prize 
of 20,000 f. with the gold medal, slionld be 
awarded to M. Golonna de Cinarca, for his 
cultivation of cotton at Habra, in the province 
of Oran, and that honourable mention should 
be made of other planters who had competed 
for the prize. It is obvious that the Frencli 
emperor, alive to the importance of the latter 
manufacture to France, has resolved to test 
thoroughly the capabilities of his great African 
colony for the production of the staple. It 
would be a folly if the government of India, 
a country where, for three thousand years, 
the people excelled in the manufacture, should 
be indifferent, or tardy, or illiberal. 

Tbe grand impediment to tlie preparation 
of cotton in India for exportation to Europe, 
is the irregularity of the demand. The 
English manufacturers will not buy Indian 
cotton while they can get American at a price 
that will at all remunerate them ; it depends, 
therefore, upon the supply from America 
whether the Indian exports sell remunera- 
tively at Liverpool. Of the entire quantity 
of cotton imported into and manufactured in 
the United Kingdom, nearly four-fifths in 
quantity, and more than four-fifths in value, 
on an average of years, is obtained from the 
United States. During the five years 1851 
to 1855 the proportion of the total quantity 
was seventy- eight per cent., and during the 
ten years preceding, from 1841 to 1851, it 
was eighty-one per cent. The American 
hales containing more cotton than those from 
other countries, the proportion may be taken 
at four -fifths of the w’hole imported. The 
supply from India has always been most irre- 
gular, being regulated by the price of Ame- 
rican cotton far more than by its own quality. 
Whenever the supply from the United States 
promises to be deficient, or the demand for 
consuinption rapidly increases, raising prices 
rapidly, Indian cotton arrives to supplement 
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the American imports. Last year (1857) the 
short crop in America raised the price in 
India to such an extent as to bring 220,000 
bales more than ever had been known. This 
arises from the dirty state of the samples 
brought fiw India, To remedy the evil 
and secure a good supply, the late agent of 
the Honourable East India Company, in 
his last publication on cotton,^ was of 
opinion that the establishment of agencies in 
India by the Lancashire merchants would 
obviate the difficulties, and obtain a regular 
and clean supply, adapted to the English 
market. In a report f on the subject of tlie 
cotton culture in 183G, the company intimated 
what the work of Dr. lloyle confirms in 1857, 
that the better adaptation of the machinery 
used in the spinning -mi 11s of the north of 
England to the short staple of the Indian 
species would much promote the importation 
of this product at the English ports. 

Mr. Mackay, a talented and enterprising 
gentleman in Lancashire, visited India on 
behalf of the cotton trade some years ago, and 
reports made by him to the various chambers 
of commerce in Lancashire substantially bear 
out the opinion conveyed in these pages, that 
the hope of improvement is in proper atten- 
tion being paid to the commerce rather than 
the cultivation. A Lancashire merchant, in 
a letter dated the 18th of March, 1858, thus 
expressed himself on this subject:' — “Since 
Mr, Mackay made his report to the chambers 
of commerce of Liverpool, Manchester, Black- 
burn, and Glasgow, no improvement has 
appeared; the Indian cotton is still irregular 
in quantity as well as inferior in quality. 
Several steps, however, have been takeir since 
Mr. Mackay’s visit to India towards a right 
knowledge of what is to be done. It is now 
admitted that attention must be directed 
to cotton commerce more than to cotton 
culture. The Indian cultivators must be left 
to grow their own native cotton in their own 
way. The attempt to cultivate the American 
species of cotton in India has proved a failure. 
British enterprise must be confined to getting 
the native cotton in better condition, and at a 
cheaper rate to the home market, where the 
supply will thus be both larger and more 
regular. The government has its part to do 
in improving the means of transit in India to 
the coast, and in, by better police, giving pro- 
tection to Europeans. The chambers of com- 

* Revieiv of the Measures which hare been adopted in 
India for the Improved Culture of Cotton, By J. Forbes 
Hoyle, M.D., F.R.S, 

f Heportsand Documents connected ivith the Proceed- 
ings of the Past India Company in Regard to the Culture 
and Manufacture of Cotton, Wool, Rato Sitk, and Indigo 
in Lidia, 

VOL. I. 


merce have their part to do in establishing 
agencies in the cotton -growing districts, for 
managing every operation after the gro wing 
of the crop, which is now carelessly collected, , 
carelessly cleaned, carelessly houBed, and 
carelessly packed. Native money-lenders 
and middlemen carry off immense profits, 
besides injuring the commerce by systematic 
frauds and adulterations. All this would at 
once be remedied by establishing European 
agencies for the purchase of cotton. Many 
years -would not pass before the English 
market would obtain half its supply from the 
free labour of British India, instead of being 
so dependent on the slave states of America. 
At Liverpool in one week 1310 hales of Ame- 
rican sold from to 8irZ. per lb., and 300 
Surats from LftZ. to 6<7. per lb. These Surats 
are suitable for spinning any hefts under 
No. 40, although some Indian cotton is only 
fit for No. 16 yarn. Indian cotton of ail 
kinds can be sold at a profit in Liverpool for 
the average of ?j^d, per lb. ; so that, with the 
improved quality which the establishment of 
agencies in the East would insure, there is 
ample margin for a vast increase of Indian 
cotton commerce, independently of any im- 
provements in its culture, to which attention 
has hitherto been chiefly turned.” 

The opinion of Dr. Eoylo as to the pro- 
spect of prices in England remunerating tlie 
enterprise of culture and exportation on the 
part of Indian ryots and English agents, and 
the coimection of such a speculation with the 
probability of a total failure of supply from 
America through war or other causes, is thus 
published in his w'ork issued in 1857: — 

“ Alarm is justly excited in the great manu- 
facturing district of Lancashire, and wherever 
mneh cotton is employed, at the disastroxis 
consequences which would ensue in case of a 
complete deprivation of the raw material, 
should war, or any other difficulty, occur 
AAuth or among the present great sources of 
cotton supply. As this is not likely to occur 
without some premonitory notice, directions 
might be sent, and the ryots induced to in- 
crease their cultivation of cotton at almost 
any time, because sowing takes place in some 
part or other of India at all seasons of the 
year ; hut few planters or merchants would 
venture to enter upon so extonsive a sj^ocu- 
lation unless they had some security thut the 
state of things which required their exertion 
would he permanent enongli to reward their 
labour, the more especially if they kne\v of 
or had studied the -disastrous results to Indian 
merchants in former years. Thus, in the 
year 1818 there w^ere imported from India 
86,555,000 lbs. of cotton, hut the imports fell 
to 6,742,050 lbs. in the year 1822. But the 
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prices liad risen from 7|d to 20|£?. in the 
former, and ranged from 5|t?. to in tlie 
latter year, Tiiougli these prices ’^voiild be 
considered iavourablo enongh to encourage 
ex ] >01 ts in tlio present day. Indeed, they 
have ranged, in the year 1850, from 4c\d. up 
to 8cZ. per lb. in the Loudon market for Indian 
cotton.” The quantity of cotton imported 
from India during 1856 was 466,781 lbs. ; 
blit in 1857 (from the 1st of January to the 
16th of October) tlie imports increased, 
amounting to 564,666 lbs. 

Some of the Lancashire manufacturers urge 
colonization as the best remedy for the diffi- 
culty in procuring the proper cultivation and 
cleaning of the commodity. BIr. Carpenter, 
an eminent London journalist,* meets the 
objection urged to colonization on the score 
of climate in these lines: — ^‘We have more 
than once said that it is utterly absurd to talk 
about the climate of India as forbidding Euro- 
pean emigration, just as if men who settle 
unhesitatingly at Bierra Leone, Hong-Kong, 
or Belize, would shrink from a residence in j 
Bahar or the Punjaub, or as if men could not ’ 
live at their own discretion, where others arc 
only too glad to live, in virtue of official 
appointments. Thousands of Englishmen 
take service under the company without being 
deterred by any considerations of climate ; 
thousands more are now serving in the country 
under the royal flag. To say that independent 
residents could not accept the same terms is 
ridiculous. If British colonists cannot live in 
India, they will not go there, but no barm 
can be done by giving them the option. The 
true obstacles have consisted, first in the policy, 
and afterwards in the administration of the 
company, which looked upon independent 
settlers as the Jesuits of Paraguay would 
have looked upon a congregation of Baptists. 
At one time they succeeded in closing India 
to all but their own retainers, and Bengal was 
as absolutely inaccessible as Japan. At later 
periods, after the interdict had been removed, 
there 'was still the exclusiveness of a service 
as formidable as the caste of Hindoos them- 
selves. An independent resident in India 
found himself outside a select club, which 
club, over and above other privileges, had 
the privilege of governing him. These were 
the conditions which made Indian colonization 
distasteful, and which it is now so desirable 
to abolish.” 

It is very unlikel}^ that the company would 
not no^Y feel the same objection to English 
settlers as cultivators of cotton, or for any 
other purpose, that they formerly did, the 
considerations which then influenced them 
being no longer applicable. The climate, 
*** Editor of the Bmulai/ Tmies. 


however, is unsuitable to vigorous exertion 
on the part of Englishmen as planters; hut 
tlie difficulty is not altogether insurmountable, 
as has been shown in the indigo plantations. 
The presence of adventurers and determined 
colonists, wlierever the climate would allow, 
w^ould certainly promote the object, for the 
Brahmins oppose innovations of all sorts, 
however in the interest of the people, and it 
requires the presence of Europeans of a reso- 
lute will and vigilant circumspection to 
defeat their violence and intrigues. In the 
cases of indigo planters this has been exten- 
sively exemplified. 

”\Yhatever may bo said in favour of other 
fields of cultivation, India, on the 'whole, is 
for England the fairest, hut it is difiieult to 
resist the conviction, that, as soon as Indian 
imports reduce the price of American cotton 
in any marked degree, the enterprise of the 
United States W'ill find means of compeding^ 
successfully for the market, so as to drive out’ 
the Indian produce, and, if possible, again 
obtain a monopoly. As a question for the 
English manufacturer, this is precisely the 
state of things he would desire; hut as a 
question for those whose capital might be 
in Indian cotton fields, such a prospect is cal- 
culated to create hesitation and doubt, and 
will deter many from that bold speculation so 
characteristic of English colonists. 

Indigo is an article of Indian commerce of 
considerable importance. It is indigenous to 
India, and is siqiposed to iia-\“e derived its 
name from that circumstance, its ancient 
appellation having been Indka, It w’as well 
known in a remote antiquity as a ])ruduct of 
the neighbourhood of the Indus. The first, 
or ^‘London East India Company,” made 
large profits by this commodity, }-)nrchasing 
it at Agra at a shilling, and selling it in 
London at five shillings per pound. In con- 
sequence of the British colonists in the soutli- 
ern provinces of North America and in the 
West Indies successfully competing with the 
company, the latter abandoned the trade. 
Almost a hundred years ago the Anglo- 
American planters relinquished the cultiva- 
tion, and the French and Spanish colonists 
took it up, from wdiom the Englisli bought 
'^vhat they required. 

After the revolution of the British North 
American provinces, the company’s tenitories 
in India extending, the trade w'as once more 
revived. The directors inado surprising 
efforts to encourage its production, purchasing 
large quantities Irom the native growers, and 
selling it in London at considerable loss. This 
was continued until the culture of the plant, 
and the manufacture of the dye, were under- 
stood in India, and tlic one could he grown 
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and tlie otlier maniifactured with profit. It is 
certain that, but for the sacrifices of the com- 
|3any, the trade could not have taken root in 
the coiuiti’j. The directors procured infor- 
mation on the cultivation from every quarter, 
transmitting it to Iiulia to serv as a guide 
for the cultivators. For a great many years 
the result of this diligence and expenditure 
has been that India produces the best in- 
digo in the world. When tlie manufacture 
became firmly established, the company ceased 
to have any direct connection with it. 

The plantations are now in the hands of 
European speculators, whose success enables 
them in about twelve years to realize con- 
siderable fortunes. Frequently, however, 
failure is the result, for it is a moat adven- 
turous enterprise. Sometimes the crop is 
entirely destroyed by drought ; at other times, 
by those tremendous rain -fails common to 
India, which, at intervals, sweep away the 
labour and capital of the planter beyond hope 
of recoveiy ; insects occasionally desti'oy the 
plants ; but the chief impediment is the viilany 
of the zemindans, who, jealous of the planter’s 
success, hire gangs of natives to destroy his 
crops ; the iDlanter hires others to defend 
them, and bloody conflicts ensue, sometimes 
disastrous to the planter, hut oftener to the 
zemindars. It is the general belief of planters 
that if there were not on the part of the 
magistrates undue sympathy for the natives 
as against the planters, the zemindars would 
never venture thus openly to set law and 
order at defiance. They complain that when 
these instigators of aggression are sued in the 
courts of justice, the company’s judges inva- 
riably side with the natives, and that literally 
there is no redress for the injured planter but 
such as he can find by his own hand and his 
own w’eapon, and the hands and ■weapons of 
those whom he hires at a rupee apiece to 
fight in defoiice of his property. On the 
other hand, the company’s officers assei^t that 
the planters generally are carried away by 
pride of race, are ruthlessly grasping, arro- ’ 
gant, and violent, and over prone to take the 
law into their own hands: that, therefore, it 
is the duty of the company’s officers to pro- 
tect the people from the spoliation and ill 
treatment of those settlers. It is difficult to 
determine on which side the truth lies. There 
■can bo no doubt of the cunning, fraud, and 
violence of the zemindars, and that the poor 
ryots are goaded by them to aggressions upon 
the planters that are unprovoked. That the 
planter is not defended by the police, but left 
by the government to his own resources, is 
too frequently the case. The general sym- 
pathy of the company’s officers with the 
natives rather than with European settlers 


admits of as little doubt. During tlie great 
mutiny of 1857, the strong sympathy of the 
civilians with the natives was frequently a 
subject of complaint, as leaving the wrongs 
of Europeans unre dressed, and affording im- 
punity to evil doers. This arises from the 
jealousy entertained by the company’s officers 
of a European element in India which might 
compete for power and influence with them. 
Such a spirit has in times past given birth to 
injuries towards European settlei^s which 
created discontent in England, and gave 
occasion to those opposed to the company to 
denounce the injustice of its rule. 

Indigo seems to a great extent to be a 
forced production in India, The planters 
generally buy up the interest of the zemin- 
dars, and compel the ryots to grow indigo. 
The zemindars have no equitable right to 
hand over the interests of the lyots along 
with their own, wdiose position to them legally, 
and consequently to the indigo planter, is 
similar to that of a farmer in England who 
rents under a lease. The la3v on this point is 
disputed, the planter maintaining his right to 
treat the ryot as a tenant-at-will, the latter 
regarding himself as having ^^a tenant-right” 

1 so long as he pays his rent, and demanding 
liberty to sow^ or plant the land he occupies 
with whatever he thinks may best enable him 
to live. The Indigo planters, like the zemin- 
dars, rule with a high hand ; and whatever 
he the law of the case, the unfortunate ryot is 
too feeble to insist upon the adjustment of* 
his claims according to that standard. In 
this way he is subjected to much hardship. 

An Indian periodical, in an able article, 
places the present condition of this produce, 
and the relation of the planters and ryots 
to each other, and of both to other parties 
concerned, in the following aspect: — “The 
cultivation of indigo originally ■was stimulated 
chiefly by the East India Company, wdiicii 
made very large advances on the produce, 
Mr. Bell states that the exports in 1786 were 
215,011 lbs., and that it was by means of 
these advances that the quantities had ad- 
vanced to 5,570,821- lbs. in 1810. The ave- 
rage amount now exported is probably about 
9,000,000 lbs., the factories having been in- 
creased by the great houses, and many of 
them having been afterwards kept up at a 
heavy loss by the Union Bank — in both cases, 
we venture to think, at the ultimate cost of 
the unfortunate creditors of those houses and 
that bank. The current outlay uoav, in the 
purchase of seed and in labour, is, doubtless, 
large, and the annual average export value of 
the article may be liencefortli stated at about 
two and a half millions sterling. But the export 
of rice from Calcutta and Arracan last year, 
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we BelieveyAvas imicli more tlian tliis, and it 
\vas raised witli far less difficulty, and the 
profit on it to the people was vastty greater. 
The cultivator of indigo knows that lie is 
engaged in a liazardons speculation, and that 
it is as likely as not, at the end of the season, 
that the yield of his land, instead of clearing 
off his advances, and leaving a balance of 
profit, will leave him in debt to the planter. 
Then, fiirther, he is in the hands of middle- 
men, who notoriously defraud him. The 
number of his bundles is most probably 
counted amiss ; and in settling accounts he 
has to give all kinds of ^customs’ into the 
intervening hands. He is, in fact, ^ in the 
books’ of the factory, and is likely to remain 
there, nolens rolens^ for life. On the whole, 
then, there is a great deal in the indigo 
planting system as practised in Bengal, which 
demands in quhy, and which suggests difficult 
and emharrassing questions. That it is con- 
nected with a great deal of severity and in- 
justice appears very evident ; and that this 
must he the case (as is usually 

said) is a conclusion which, in ouiv minds at 
least, does not excite either satisfaction or 
contentment. At any rate, inqiiiry ought 
not to be refused from the fear of injuring 
‘class interests,’ and of exciting ‘class ani- 
mosities,’ if the fact be that the opposed 
‘classes’ are a few indigo planters on the one 
hand, and myriads of suffering and oj^pressed 
people on the other ; or, if this ground be 
tenable, it must be also conceded that all the 
measures preliminary to the emancipation of 
the slaves in the West Indies were objection- 
able, and that emancipation itself was unjus- 
tifiable.’’ 

The indigo planters have also their griev- 
ances. It appears that they have formed an 
association to agitate for redress. An Indian 
magazine thus describes the party and its 
claims ; — “ The Indigo Planters’ Association 
numbers among its members many deter- 
mined and enterprising individuals, and has 
tiic sympathy of the mercantile community. 
They want the permanence of their rights as 
Britons ; facilities for collection of their rents 
as farmers of estates; summary processes 
agcainst faithless cultivators, who receive 
advances for indigo, and refuse to sow; speedy 
justice ; improved communications ; bridges 
tljat will bear hackeries and elephants; and 
roads that shall not ‘melt away.’ They stand 
up boldly for their interests; and however 
impartial men may differ with them as to the 
reniGilies they demand, all must admit there 
is no sham in them; there can he little dif- 
ference of opinion as to their straight-for- 
wardness.” The Calcutta Eeview oi SB-ptem- 
her, 1857, draws a strong contrast between 


the jelanters and the zemindars in favour of 
the former, alleging that the latter, having 
formed an association to look after their inte- 
rests, had presented in all their proceedings 
an absence of generosity and justice, and 
established themselves (as probably Lord 
Goriiwallis intended in his Ihmoiis settlement 
they should do) as the landed interest and 
of Bengal. 

The exportation of rice has become a vast 
trade within a few years, as may be seen 
from the reference made in the foiegoing ex- 
tract, and this branch of commerce is likely to 
enlarge upon a scale never hitherto contem- 
plated. The eGnsumption of rice in Europe 
is increasing very much, especially in the 
British Isles and France. 

The friends of India also hope that wheat 
will become a source of profitable export. 
The wheat-producing districts of India have 
not 3 ’et felt the advantage of superior culti- 
vation, nor of good roads and railways, when 
those portions of the country are opened up 
by such means, wheat will become an import- 
ant export, for India may produce much of 
the quantity which the importing countries 
of Europe require. 

Linseed, mustard, and other seeds, form 
together not only an important item in Indian 
commerce, hut an increasing one, and at a ratio 
which justifies the conclusion that at a period 
not remote this will become a far more valu- 
able export. This is the more likely, as the 
trade is altogether modern. 

Coffee, although at present grown to more 
advantage in Ceylon, is becoming gradually 
an important exj^ort from continental India, 
It will, however, be a considerable time 
before tlie trade on the mainland in this com- 
modity rivals that of Insular India. 

The tobacco plantations are extending, and 
an export of the produce has been estab- 
lished, but there is no prospect of the quality 
competing with that of America. Several of 
the company’s civil servants have given atten- 
tion to its improved culture. 

Borax is imported extensively into India 
from Central Asia, and is exported again to 
Great Britain, to other parts of Europe, and 
to the United States. 

When noticing the natural productions of 
India, it was shown that tea is indigenous, 
and that the plants imported from China 
under the auspices of the East India Com- 
pany have thriven. Since writing that 
chapter reports have reached London of tlie 
extension of the tea plantations in tlie Puii- 
jaub, and of the favour with which the 
natives of India regard that grown at Ku- 
maon. It will he very long before India is 
prepared to export tea on a very large scale, 
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iiotwitlistancling tlie extraordinary progress 
of its culture, and the probability that it Avill 
speedily become one of the most valuable 
articles of Indian produce. The natives, 
especially ill the tea -growing districts, are 
acquiring a taste for it "V hicli will create a 
home market for all that is likely to be grown 
for a long time, however rajiidly the plan ta~ 
tions may be extended. The Kangra tea is 
in great request for native rise, selling at a 
rupee, and even more, per lb. The cultiva- 
tion of the good qualities is at present so pro- 
fitable, and the desire to procure it, both in 
India and from foreign countries, is so great, 
that there can be no doubt of a widespread 
extension of the plantations. An acre of tea 
plants at present yields an average return of 
300 lbs,, which, at a rupee per lb., wmuld 
bring £30 per acre. The imports of all 
kinds, taken together, fall very lightly npon 
the cultivator, the East India Company 
nourishing the cultivation by evmry practic- 
able indulgence. The capital at present 
required for a tea plantation is comparatively 
very small. At some period, perhaps less 
remote than at present seems likely, India will 
be a competitor with China in the growdh of 
the plant, even if not so soon a rival in the 
exportation of the leaf. Should war with 
Ohina, the progress of civil strife in that 
country, a blight upon the Chinese tea-fields, 
or any other unexpected event, occur to inter- 
fere with its exportation thence, the produc- 
tion of the plant in India would be so greatly 
stimulated, that it might soon become an ex- 
porting country on a considerable scale. 

The reports which reached England by the 
April arrivals in 1838 indicate that interrup- 
tion to the tea trade, or diminished produc- 
tion in China, are not such improbabilities as 
a few years ago might be supposed. The fol- 
lowing is a review of the trade made at Hong- 
Eong in the middle of March : — 


Export from Hong-Koiig, Macao, and lbs, 
Amoy, from July the 1st, 1857, to 
March the 10th, 1858 , ....... 6,400,000 

Fouchow, from July the 1st, 1857, to 
March the 7th, 1858 . ....... 18,850,000 

Shanghai, from Julv the 1st, 1857, to 
March the Sth, 1858 . . . . .... 21,850,000 


Total ......... . 47,100,000 

Canton, from July the 1st, 1856, to 

March the 10th, 1857 17,400,000 

Fouchow, from July the 1st, 1856, to 

March the 7th, 1857 19,300,000 

Shanghai, from July the Ist, 1856, to 
lliiioh the 5th, 1857 15,900,000 


Total 52,600,000 


In the Times' city article of the 8th of 
May, 1838, the follo^Ying statement appeared^ 


throwing additional light upon the subject of 
Indian tea exportation : — The annual meet- 
ing of the Assam Tea Company took place 
this . morning, Sir W. Baynes in the chair, 
\vhen the report was adopted imanimously, 
and a dividend declared for the past year at 
the rate of nine per cent,, being one per cent, 
more than in 1856. The report ineivtioned 
that duiliig the late disturbances in India it 
had been deemed advisable to insure the com- 
pany’s tea, at one period Avorth £50,000, at a 
high premium, to cover all risks. Active 
assistance -was afforded to the naval and mili- 
tary force sent to restore order in the pro- 
vince, and it is stated that, while the native 
servants cheerfully assisted in promoting tliat 
object, the independent contractors for culti- 
vating the lands uniformly held aloof, or sym- 
pathized wdth the disaffe cted , ^ The crop of 
the season 1857, estimated at 700,000 lbs., has 
produced 707,101 lbs., Which is expected to 
realize £64,817. The crop of the present 
season will probably amount to 765,000 lbs., 
wdiich, at a similar valuation, will vield about 
£70,125.” 

In a previous chapter, treating of the pro- 
ductions of India, sufficient was said of sugar, 
both in its relation to cultivation and general 
trade. The free admission to England of 
American sugars checks the Indian exporta- 
tion. Although the British public set a 
higher value upon the latter than formerly, 
yet they have not acquired a taste for Indian 
sugar, and the richer saccharine produce of 
the cane of the West Indies commands the 
market. 

The magnitude of the opium production, 
and of the traffic, have been referred to else- 
where, both in this chapter and that wdiich 
states the productions of the Indian soil. Its 
commercial effects in relation to China, its in- 
fluence upon the exchanges, and upon the Euro - 
pean silver drain, have been incidentally noticed. 
The following occurs in a recently published 
number of an Indian magazine : — The trade 
in opium has grown, and is likely to grow on. 
i The question of government connection wn'th 
it is much misunderstood at home, and is 
sometimes argued, as though the government 
here could, if it chose, suppress its cultivation 
by prohibitory law’s. This, however, w’e fear, 
is impossible, and the government monopoly 
therefore, in so far as it operates as a restric- 
tion, both on the eultivatiou, and the use of 
the drug in this country, is a very important 

* It may here be observed, passant ^ tliat llie spij'it 
displayed by tlie zemindar class throiigbout India towards 
the British government is illustrated by this experience 
of the Assam Company. The commerce and x^roductions 
of India will no doubt be influenced by the general dis- 
affection of this class. 
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benefit. Tlie case in CMna wears a very dif- 
ferent aspect. Tbe snniggling of ophim in 
armed vessels, in connivance with tbe CMnese 
officials, wlio are bribed and corrupted, and 
the consequences to myriads from the use of 
tlie drug, render the traffic only second to 
the slave trade (if, indeed, it be second even 
to that) in iniquity and cruelty. But whether 
it could be suppressed, save by such a com- 
bination of all nations as is directed against 
tbe slave trade, is veiy doubtful. The only 
practical remedy that we know in our own 
country, and among ourselves, is for puhlie 
opinion to deal with these opium traders as it 
does v'ith pests and nuisances to society, who 
are living loy pandering to the vilest passions, 
and accumulating wealth, by means on which 
the curse of God must certainly rest for ever. 
But veiy different has been our conduct. 
We have boasted of our enlightenment, and 
of our ‘ forbearance’ to the Ghinese, and. have 
sneered at their barbarism and folly ; mdiile 
our Ohristian gentlemen, honoured and exalted 
in society, have been using means to poison 
them by thousands for filthy lucre’s sake ; and | 
not a few, who have called themselves Chris- 
tians and Englishmen, have been parties to 
that atrocious system of slave dealing, which 
annually consigns thousands of entrapped 
Chinese as hopeless slaves to Cuba, and as 
worse than hopeless slaves to the Peruvian 
guano islands. In truth, no offence more dis- 
graceful than the conduct of multitudes of 
English traders to the people of China has 
been committed in the annals of commerce. 

‘‘ The present war with China is likely to 
end as the first did, in an enormous increase 
of smuggled opium, or perhaps the traffic will 
he still further stimulated by the importation 
being legalized.* Since the last war the 
import of opium into China has increased 
from twenty to more than seventy thousand 
chests, and this war will douhtless lead to a 
further expansion of the traffic.” 

The following statements in reference to 
the opium trade are correct, and av ill furnish 
the reader wdtli a general view of its cha- 
racter commercial and morally : — 

Opium, which in Europe is one of our most 
valuable medicines, but which in China feeds 
a depraved taste, is manufactured from the 
juice of the wdiite popp^q a small quantity of 
■which is grown in Turkey and Persia, and 
also in Ohina, but it is cultivated to the 
greatest extent in India, both in the British 
dominions and in the independent native 
states. The process of cultivation and manu- 
facture may be shortly described. The finest 

* Virtually, it is legalized already; opiiun is as freely 
imported, and almost as openly, as if a proclamation of 
the emperor sanctioned it. 
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soil is required for the plant. The seed is 
sown in November. The preparation of the 
ground, and the subsequent weeding and 
watering, require much attention. The time 
for collecting tlie juice is in Pehriiaiy and 
March. The poppy heads are then cut or 
scratched with a sharp instrument, and a 
milky juice exudes, which becomes brown in 
colour and thick in consistency by exposure 
to the sun and air, and is carefiiliy collected 
by the farmer and his family. This is the 
crude opium. In Bengal this is delivered 
by tbe small farmer to the agent of the East 
India Company. It is then prepared under 
the inspection of these agents for tlie China 
market. The principal districts in wliicli the 
poppy is grown are Patna, Benares, Bahar, 
and Malwa, from which the different kinds of 
drug derive their names. In Bengal it is 
grown exclusively for tlie government, under 
severe penalties for any infraction of the laws. 
It is understood also to be a forced produc- 
tion, wbich conld not be entered upon -with 
pi’ofit to the farmers hut for advances in 
money made by the government. This point 
is disputed ; hut the poppy has undoubtedly 
occupied some of the finest land formerly used 
for indigo, sugar, and other produce. 

The opium is prepared by the government 
agents for the China market by rolling it into 
large balls, covered with a coating of opium 
paste and poppy leaves, so as to exchtde the 
air; it is then packed in chests (forty halls to 
a chest), and transferred to the government 
■warehouses at Calcutta, wiiere tlie drug is put 
up to auction at the government sales, of 
wbich there are four each season, at intervals 
of a month, connnenciiig with December or 
January. At these sales the drug sells at prices 
I varying from seven to sixteen hnndrod rupees 
; a chest, containing IIG lbs. -weight, and yield- 
ing a profit to the government of from £if) 
to £120 per chest. Their total revenue from 
this source, including a transit duty on the 
hlalwa exported from Bombay, has no-w 
reached £4,000,000 sterling, and is estimated 
in Lord Dalhousie’s minute at £5,000,000 
sterling for the year 1857. Malwa opium is 
that growui in the independent native states. 
It must all pass through Bombay, -where, in 
order to keep down its production, it is 
charged w-ith a duty of four hundred rupees 
(£40) per chest. 

The merchants in India purchase the opium 
either on their owm account, or for mercantile 
houses in Ohina or elsewhere, and it is then 
shipped ill fast-sailing vesseds capable of car- 
rying from five hundred to a thousand chests. 
Of late years the monthly steamers of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Ckimpany have carried 
cargoes of the drug to China. 
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The qiiaiitity tlius imported into ^ China 
from both sides of India now exceeds seventy- 
five thpiisand chests, rongldy estimated at 
£8,000,000 sterling. A portion also goes to 
Singapore for consumption thronghont the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

On ar rival in China (say at' Hong-Kong), 
the opinm was at one time transferred to large 
receiving ships stationary in the harhonr, hut 
of late years it has been stored largely on 
shore with the permission of onr authorities. 
From thence supplies are forwarded in small 
schooners and other fast- sailing craft to dif- 
ferent points on the coast, according to the 
demancl. 

At these coast stations there is no other 
trade carried on bnt that in opinm. The 
drug is transferred from the small schooners 
to ships permanently anchored there, and the 
local Chinese government inahes no attempt 
whatever to interfere, as it is enriched by the 
bribes or fees of the native dealers. These 
dealers come off in boats to purchase the 
opium, bringing silver in payment ; hut if the 
station ])e the outer anchorage of one of the 
free ports, — such as Shanghai, Foxichow, 
Amoy, or Canton, — the sale is usually made 
on shore in exchange for silver or Chinese 
produce, and an order given on the ship for 
delivery of the quantity sold. 

The opium being thus conveyed into the 
country by the native dealers, it undergoes a 
process of boiling down to fit it for smoking. 
This reduces the weight one-half, so that one 
chest of the drug yields only half a chest of 
the smokeable matter. It is then retailed at 
smoking-shops, or purchased by the wealthier 
classes for use at home. The laws against 
smoking are now so completely in abeyance, 
that the smoking-shops in the free ports are 
almost as numerous as our own public -houses. 
Although this freedom from legal restraint 
exists, there is no question that the moral 
feeling of the Chinese government and people 
is against the indulgence, and it is this which 
contributes in some measure to keep down 
the consumption. 

I^et us now trace, as shortly as possible, tbe 
course of this trade. Before the year 1800 
only a small legal trade in opium was carried 
on with China, hut in that year the drug wiis 
made contrahand by the Chinese government. 
This was done in consequence of a memorial 
from a leading statesman, who makes it a 

subject of deep regret that the vile dirt of 
foreign countries should be received in ex- 
change for the commodities and the money of 
the empire, and fearing lest the practice of 
smoking opium should spread among all the 
people of the inner land, to the waste of their 
time and destruction of their property,” he 


requests that ^Hlie sale of the drug should he 
prohibited, and that offenders should be made 
amenable to punishment.” In spite of this, 
the annual importations rose gradually from 
two thousand chests in 1800 to five thousand 
in 1820, Till 1820 opium had been mixed 
up with the legal merchandizie at the port of 
Canton, but in that year the authorities again 
became alarmed at the extent of the traffic, 
and obliged the merchants to give security 
that no opium was on hoard before the ship 
could discharge her cargo at Whampoa ; this 
led to the storing of it in receiving ships at 
Lintin, at the mouth of the Canton Biver, 
and this system continued to the year 1834, 
when the importations exceeded twenty thou- 
sand chests. During the period from 1820 to 
1834 occasional collisions took place between 
the native smugglers and the Chinese autho- 
rities, arising out of disputes as to the amount 
of fees, blit none occurred between that go- 
vernment and the British receiving sliips.'^ 

In continuing this narrative we quote from 
Williams’ Middle Kingdom : — “ Towards the 
close of the East India Company’s charter, in 
1834, the contraband trade in opium, off the 
Bogue and along the coast eastward, had 
assumed a regular character. The fees paid 
for connivance at Canton were understood, 
and the highest persons in the province were 
not ashamed to participate in the profits of 
the trade. The attempts to sell it along the 
eastern coast had been mostly successful, and 

almost nothing else could be sold The 

increasing demand at Nanioa and Chinch ew 
(on the coast), led to the frequent dispatch of 
small vessels, one taking the place of another, 
and finally to stationing receiving ships there 
to atod a constant supply. The local autho- 
rities,. finding their paper edicts quite power- 
less to drive them away, followed the practice 
of their fellow -officers at Canton, and winked 
at the trade for a consideration. It is not, 
however, right to say that tlie venality and 
weakness of these officers invalidated the 
authenticity of the commands they received 
from court ; however flagitious their conduct 
in rendering the orders of none effect, it did 
not prove the insincerity of the emperor and 
his ministers in issuing them. By the year 
1834 the efforts of the local authorities to 
suppress the trade resulted in a 3 .>eriodical 
issue of vain prohibitions and emj)ty threats 
of punishmenta, which did not more idainly 
exhibit their own weakness in the eyes of the 
people than the strength of the appetite in 
the smokers.” 

The opium vessels are all well armed, hut 
chiefly as a precaution against pirates, which 
swarai on that coast. Their being so well 
The O^mni Traffic. 
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firmed, liowever, was douMess calculated to 
deter and overawe tlie contemptible Gbinese 
navy, bad tbe mandarins been disposed to 
attacb tliem; bnt altbongli there lias been 
more than one serious tragedy in conflict with 
pirates, tliere does not appear to have been 
any actual encounter between tbe opium ves- 
sels and tlie authorities oa the coast. 

During tlie years 1837 and 1838, however, 
attempts were made by some British mer- 
chants to smuggle the drug into Canton, which 
led to serious collisions and disturbances 
the river. Captain Elliot, her majestj^’s super- 
intendent of trade, took measures, along with 
the Chinese authorities, to put a stop to these 
highty irregular proceedings on the part of a 
few, and these measures proved eflectual. But 
meanwhile the imperial court at Pekin was 
organizing plans of a iniieli more extensive 
kind to annihilate the whole trade, and to stop 
the smoking of the drug. A Chinese states- 
man of the name of Heu Naetse sent np a 
memorial to tire emperor, praying that opium 
might be legalized, as the best method of 
dealing with an unavoidable evil. Two other 
vstatesinen, Ohoo Tsuii and Heu Kew, memo- 
rialized the emperor in favour of an opposite 
course, requesting that the existing laws 
slionld be put in force with the utmost 
rigour.* 

The prohibitory councils prevailed with the 
emperor ; and although these measures utterly 
failed, it has been well said by a writer in the 
North British Revieio — ‘^No man of any 
humanity can read, ^vitliout a deep and very 
painful feeling, what has been reported of tbe 
grief, the dismay, the indignation of men in 
authority, and the emperor, on finding that 
their utmost efforts to save their people were 
defeated by the craft and superior maritime 
force of the European dealers, and by the 
venality of their own official persons, on the 
coast” ■ ■■ 

The prisons were soon crowded with victims, 
and death by strangling was inflicted in 
several instances on smokers and native 
dealers. An imperial commissioner, Lin, 
was sent to Canton to proceed against tbe 
foreign merchants. On his arrival there, 
ill March, 1839, he immediately put the mer- 
chants under arrest, compelled them, through 
her majesty’s siiperinteudent of trade, to 
deliver up the whole of the opium then on 
the coast, amounting to 20,283 chests, and 
formally destroyed it by mixing it with lime 
and salt, and easting it into the sea. For 
some months after this opium was almost 
unsaleable, and the prohibitory measures 
against smoking it were so eflectiial, that the 

* Ifhal is the Ojjhm Trade f 
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consumption fell to less than a tenth of what 
it had been. 

The war •which ensued, although it arose 
out of the seizure of the opium as the imme- 
diate cause, really sprung from one more 
deep-seated and more remote in point of 
time. This was ‘"the arrogant assumption 
of supremacy over the nionarchs and people 
of other countries claimed by the Emperor of 
China for himself and for his subjects, and 
our long acquiescence in this state of things.” 
The war thus commenced in 1840, and con- 
cluded in August, 1842, however, decided not 
only the superiority of the British arms, but 
convinced the imperial court that further 
attempts to put down the opium trade rvere 
vain. Thenceforward the laws against smok- 
ing hecame more and more lax, whilst the 
trade, nominally contraband, went on with 
fewer restrictions than before. At the pre- 
sent time the trade has assumed all the im- 
portance of an established recognised traffic, 
and the mercliants engaged in it, inclucliiig 
nearly the whole foreign community in Clnna 
engaged in commerce, shelter themselves 
under the plea of the sanction given to it by 
the British government, and the alleged in- 
sincerity of the Chinese in desiring to pro- 
hibit it. In China itself also the growth of 
the poppy has been extending, with the con- 
nivance of the local authorities. The cpiantity 
thus grown is not positively known, but it 
was stated on good authority as ten thousand 
chests so far back as 1847. It is inferior to 
the Indian drug, and is used for mixing 
with it. 

Of late years the iibrous plants of India 
have been extensively cultivated, under the 
auspices of government, for purposes of com- 
merce. Several new species have been dis- 
covered, admirably adapted either for export 
as raw produce, or being first subjectedto cer- 
tain processes of manufacture. Assam is par- 
ticularly prolific ill these descriptions of com - 
modities. In Bijiiore, Upper Assam, hemp 
is made by the natives from the simn and sunny 
plants. Good flax has been gathered near 
Meerut. Gunny bags, in ■whicli cotton is 
exported, has of late been made from this 
fibre. The upper provinces of India are 
peculiarly adapted for the groivtli of flax; 
that of Seharunpore has been pronounced 
equal to the produce of the north of Ireland. 
From tiine immemorial flax was grown in 
India for the purpose of expressing oil from 
the seed ; but of late attention has been di- 
rected to it for the fibre. Btill India exports 
rather substitutes for flax and hemp than 
those commodities. 

The extent to wdiicli we have hitherto been 
dependant upon Russia for these filnes may be 
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jiidgecl of from tlie fact tliat tlie average 
aiinnal importation during the ten years, from 
the beginning of 1844 to the end of 18d3, 
was—'/ 

^ ^ From Eussia. pjaces. 

cwt. ewt. 

Hemp, dressed . . . . . . . 620,519 387,098 

Idax and tow or codilla of 
hemp and tlax ...... 1,013,565 466,417 

Or the supplies we have drawn from Russia 
have been about twice as great as from all 
other countries put together. On the other 
hand, the hope we have of making India 
available for all our wants, is shown by the 
very rapid rate at which the importation of 
fibrous materials from that countiy has in- 
creased during the last twenty-five years. 
Thus, at three successive periods, there were 
imported into the United Kingdom ; — 

1831. 1847. 1851. 

ewt. cwt- cv’vt. 

Hemp from Russia .... 506,803 544,844 672,342 

Fibres from British terri- 
tories in the East Indies 9,472 185,788 590,923 

Thus, while the import of hemp from Russia 
increased in twenty years only one -third, that 
of fibrous materials from India increased 
sixty times, and even between 1847 and 1851, 
increased three times! A further increase 
of three times, which, from Dr. Royle’s state- 
ments, appears not only possible, Imt easy, 
would make us altogether independent of the 
hemp and fiax of Russia. This possible in- 
dependence of Russia aids es from the circum- 
stance that though the fibres hitherto im- 
ported from India include neither any real 
hemp nor any true flax, yet they include 
materials which may be usefully substituted 
for both, while for many of the purposes to 
which hemp and flax are severally^ applied 
they are superior to either.'*^ 

It 'may interest the reader to be informed 
why hemp fibre should bo comparatively 
little grown, and should not be at all imported 
from India, although the true hemp plant is 
described as a native of that country. There 
appear to be two reasons for this apparent 
anomaly. The first is, that tlie low country 
of India is so rich in other fibres, which are 
either more rapid in their growth, more easily 
prepared, more beautiful to the eye, or more 
durable, that the natives for home use prefer 
them to hemp. The second is, that hemp is 
cultivated largely and widely for the sake of 
the cluirrus ^wU hliang which it yields. The 
churrus is the well-known resin of hemp, or 
the inspissated juice of the leaves obtained 
from the plant by rubbing between tlie bands ; 
and bbang is the name usually given to the 
dried leaves and twigs, Roth of these are 
JMhiliirgh Review, 


extensively used as soothing and exhilarating 
narcotics. The former is swallowed in the 
form of pills or boluses, the latter is smoked 
either alone or mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of tobacco. It will give an idea of the 
extent to which the hemp plant is cultivated 
for this luxurious purpose if we add from 
another authority that the use of it, as a nar- 
cotic, prevails ill Asia and Afiica among not 
less than two or three hundred millions of 
men I * 

But what becomes of the fibre, it will natu- 
rally he asked? The resin and the leaves 
and the twigs being removed, why should the 
hemp fibre not be made use of also ? The 
reason of this is, that the mode of culture 
best suited for the production of bhang, and 
usually followed in Lower India, is not adapted 
to the growth of a valuable fibre. All plants 
when grown thickly together, shoot up in 
height, branch little, and, if the soil be rich 
and moist, are of a looser and more spongy 
texture. If fibrous plants be so raised, they 
yield finer, softer, stronger, and more flexible 
threads. Hence, both hemp and flax, when 
cultivated for their fibres, are sown more or 
less thickly, and are pulled up about the sea- 
son of flowering, and usually before the seeds 
are permitted to ripen. But in India, when 
cultivated as a narcotic, the seed of the hemp 
plant is not sown thick as it ouglit to be 
when intended for cordage. The natives 
first sow it thin, and afterwards transplant 
the young plants, placing them at distances 
of nine or ten feet from each ot}ier. f 

Rheea fibre rope has been manufactured 
under the aitspices of government; this fibre 
has of late years become an export. It ex- 
ceeds the best hemp in strength, and rivals 
in fineness superior fiax. It is cultivated in 
Rnngpore, Dinapore, xKssam, and on the 
Indo -Chinese peninsula, and in the Straits’ 
settlements: four to five crops of fibre can be 
obtained in the year from the same plants, 
and the price is as cheap as Russian hemp. 
This plant seems identical with the China 
grass, from which their celebrated grass cloth 
is made. Various prizes were awarded at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 for the 
manufactures produced from this commodity. 
Excellent ropes have been made in England 
from this substance. 

Varieties of paper, some of rather a fine 
n[uality, have been made from Indian fibres, 
both in India and in the British Isles. Not- 
withstanding the rude implements employed 
by the native manufacturers, some paper of a 
good quality, resembling that used for foreign 

* lolmstoifs Cliemuiry of Covamon Llfe^ vol. ii. 
p. 1S3. ^ 

t 'Edhihmjh IXevieiv, 
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England, sncli as terra japojiiea, or gainl)]!*. 
This is an inspissated extract frora tiie leaves 
and hranclics of the Urtcaria (Jamhir. Our 
supplies all come from Singapore, -whence we 
imported . 08i7 tons in ISdth Cutcli is 
another tanning substance. The best, whicli 
comes from Pegn. is an astringent extract, 
obtained by boiling the vrood of the Acaria 
Catechu. In 18di> w'e imported IbSl) tons. 
33esides those stibstances from tlie Straits' 
settlenients and Indo-Gliinose ]^eniusn]n, vre 
derive iiiyrobolams from Bombay. I'hesc 
are the dried fruit of several species of Ta-- 
minalia, imported from India. Tliey are of 
a dingy yellow, oval, and about tlie size of 
an olive. 

The trade in, pepper, (drives, and other 
spices, and in ebony, saiil-w'ood, tealc, and 
other timbers has been increasing ra|ndly : 
references have been made rliese so irc- 
qnently when describing tlie ]}iaces where 
they are chiclly produced, as md;. to rcouire 
any particular notice here. The vegetable 
products pecnli a r to India, adapted to food 
or manufactures, are likely to be mueli more 
in request by European nations. 

The commercial productions of India no- 
ticed in the Ibregoing pages are drawn from 
vegetable sources ; the animal -world supplies 
India also with numerous materials for home 
consumption and for export. Among tlie 
most prominent of these is silk, the secretion 
of the worm of the silk moth [Bomhi/x Mori), 
whose favourite food is the leaf of tlio mul- 
berry-tree. The Bamhi/cida. includes tlie 
largest of all the moths yet ]nu)wn, the Bahrr- 
nia Atlas, tlie extent of whose -wings mea- 
sures hetween eight uml nine inches. The 
ground colour is a ilue deep orange -hrtwvn, 
and in the middle of each w'ing is n largo 
snbtriangular transparent spot : each of ihese 
transparent parts is succeeded ly a Mack 
border, and across all the wings run lighter 
and darker bars, exhibiting a very line assoi’t- 
ment of varying shades. The upper wings 
are slightly curved downwards at their tips, 
and their lower wings are edged with a 
border of black spots on a pale Ijuff-coloured 
ground. The anteiinrc are widely peetimated 
with a quadruple series of fibres, which have 
a very elegant appearance. Tliis moth, is 
met with in Sonthern India, and the Chinese 
Tussali silk has been said to be obtained 
from it. Among the various mmbs found in 
Assam and otiier parts of India, are tlie 
Bomh/Q) Mori; the Tussah (Bat tn'u la Pajdi la); 
the eria, or arindy (Domia/:r Cj/uflrla, or 
Fhalcena C/jntlLlaj: the moonga {Safurnia 
Jssamensis of Heifer); the jooree {Bomhi/x 
rejig iosa, Heifer) : ami the Baturina BUhetica, 
Heifer. Another specues of Boturnia {S. Be- 
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correspondence in England, has been pro- 
duced.. 

Jute has become a material of commerce 
very extensively shipped from India. It is 
theCsubstaiLee irom -\vhich the gunny bags are 
generally made, although as stated in a previous 
paragraph, they are sometimes manufactured 
from flax. Jute is often marked as hemp 
ill the eustoms returns, and it is difficult to 
state with precision their relative quantities. 

A trade in gunny liags has sprung up 
between England and the United States of 
America. These articles are sent to the 
Union, where they are used for the packing 
of cotton. In the year ending 185o the 
value of this export ivas IS.Ofi.o-iO rupees ; in 
the year ending' 18dG it had risen to 27.Ud.o2G 
rupees. 

Hr. Forbes Boyle represents the importa- 
tions in England of fibres from India in weight 
as 'follows ,:— , ■ ■ . 


l.So4. 1855. 

Hemp , , . . . . . . 125,951 cwts. 69,464 ewts. 
lute ......... 443,558 „ 520,741 „ 

Other fibres 741 „ 963 „ 


Total 570,256 591,168 


Bast is a commodity of Indian commerce 
for which there is a growing demand in | 
India. This article had been almost excln- 
sivcly derived from Bussia in the form of 
mats, used by gardeners for protecting fruit- 
trees and plants, and covering pit frames, 
and afterwards, -ndieii pulled to pieces, for 
tying up fruits and vegetables. Cabinet- 
iriakers and upholsterers use it for packing 
their manufactures. Bussia exports three 
and a half millions of mats to this country. 
The Baissiaii basts arc made from the bark of 
the lime or linden -tree, which is also made 
into shoes, cordage, sacks for corn, <fcc. The 
linden -tree is not a native of India, but there 
are trees of that family which yield similar 
prod nets. Se veral of these were introduced 
to Chiswick Gardens some years ago, and 
received there considerable attention honi 
Dr. Lindley; he W’-as instrumental in pointing 
out the commercial adaptations of several of 
the specimens. 

Gutta percha has become a valuable im- 
portation in England, and has been imported 
from the Straits’ settlement of Singapore. 
The forests where the tree grows from which 
it is drawn are rapidly being exhausted, and 
attention has been turned with success to pro- 
vide the means of supply from India. Th e 
tree has been found on the Malabar coast, and 
its discovery in India will probably preserve 
ply of so valuable an article. 

is also rich in tanning sub- 
there is a good market in 
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7eri<s), tlie posterior wingB of are pro- 
longed into a tail -like process, is common 
in Sontliern India. Its clirysalia is eiiYeloped 
ill a silky covering, so like that of S. FapJda^ 
that it woiild probably be found to yield a 
strong and nsefiil tliread. The Gossimbazar 
lirodnces a large eocoon ; but this worm will 
only produce silk ammally. Dessee is the 
small indigenons or native silkworm of Ben- 
gal, which may be produced nearly through- 
out the year. It yields silk of a bright 
yellow colour. The egg.s are hatched and 
formed into cocoons in from fifty-five to sixty 
days in the Noveniber or MarGli or 

seasons ; from forty to forty -five days in the 
October, and from twenty-eight to thirty- 
two days in the April and June huiicls. The 
liistry tribe of silkwonns comprises three 
species— the inadrassie, tlie soonamooky, and 
eramee. The soonamook 3 ?' are the best : like 
tlie inadrassie, tlie\'' are very hard^g recpiiring 
little care, and not being at all clioice in tlieir 
food. The madrassie or foreign cocoons rank 
next. They produce silk of a greenish hue, 
much inferior to the dessee or soonamooky, 
but the produce is large. The worm is dis- 
tinguished from, the dessee by a black mark 
under the throat. The Tussah silkworms are 
reared in all the western forests, and. there j 
are three different kinds of the gootfees, or 
cocoons, collected in September— namely, the 
moonga, the most common, which produce a 
coarse thread, easily wound ; the teerah, a 
smaller cocoon, with a firm thread, but not so 
wound, nor so mucli valued by the weavers ; 
and the bonhuiida, the largest of the wild 
silkworms, the thread being coarser, runs 
easier, and is, therefore, in more estimation 
hv the weavers.’^ 

The Bombjjx CgnfJita, or Flialmna CgnfMa, 
is the eria of Assam and the eastern districts 
of Bengal, It has engaged the attention of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society' of 
India for many yoars.f With the view 
of bringing tlie substance prepared by the 
worm into use as an article of eommercial 
value, the society, in conjunction with Captain 
(now Colonel) tJenkins, the commissioner of 
Assam, oflereJ, in ISTJ, the sum of £G0 and a 
gold medal to the discoverer of an effectual 
and cheap solvent for the adhesive material 
wliicli attaches to the cocoon. Though this 
prize veas before the public for seven years, 
no claimant fur it apjicared, and the amount 
was diverted to another purpose.^ At the 
close of the year 18d5' Sir William Head, the 

Indian Beparimeiil, Exliibitlon 1851. 

t Transaciions of the Agricultunil and JlorticvMml 
Sociefy of India. 

J Journal of the AyricnUaral and JJoriicvMufal 
defy of India. 


go vernox* of Malta, presented to Dr. Temple- 
ton a sample of silk produced in that island 
fi’dm the cocoons of the Oi/ntMa. 

Br. Templeton sent the specimeii to India, 
alleging that Si gnor Salteria, an It alian, su c - 
ceeded in winding this silk, that the quality 
was peculiarly fine, and that an Englishman 
at Malta had succeeded in producing a pair 
of beaxitifnl silk stockings and soine lace- work 
from it. The castor-oil plant is that upon 
which this species of worm feeds. Since 
then the worms have ].)een bred, and silk 
wound off, at Malta, Piedmont, Tripoli, 
France, and in the Island of Granada, but 
the worm thrives nowhere so well as at 
Assam, unless po>ssibly in the neighbouring 
districts of Eastern Bengal.’-^ 

At the close of I85d and beginning of 
1856, Captain Hutton, in a correspondence 
with the Calcutta Horticultural Hoeiety, enu- 
merated nine different species of worms indi- 
genous to the Himalayas — seven Baturnia, 
one Actias, and one Bombyx. One species 
of the Baturnia the captain found feeding 
upon the qnince-tree. Two of the Baturnia 
species only throve in the warmest valleys of 
the Himalayas ; the others ]U’C)S]')ered at great 
elevations. One species of Actias he found 
at elevations from five to seven thousand feet. 
The Bombyx {Bomhyx IluUonij West) he 
found feeding on the wild mulberry, from tlie 
base of the hills to the height of seven tliou- 
sand feet. The captain, during the year 
1855, reai'ed a number of the caterpillars of 
the Actias Selene^ in order to ascertain tlie 
value of the silk, which lie was unable to 
wind from the cocoons. Those creatures 
thrive on the shrub VoTiarm Fijmlensis, 

\ A ticlromeda oreali/oIia, the walnut, and occa- 
; sionally upon the Oarjnnm Inmcma. 

The Tussah silkworm is fuund in such 
abundance over many parts of Bengal, and 
tbe adjoining provinces, as to have afforded 
to the natives, from time iinincmorial, a, con- 
siderable su])ply of a most durable, coarse, 
dark-coloured silk, which is woven into a kiml 
of cloth called l\i&sah clooties^ much worn hy 
Brahmins and other sects of Hindoos. This 
worm cannot, however, it is said, be domes- 
ticated. 

The arrindy silkworm is peculiar to the 
interior parts of Bengal, in tlic districts of 
Binqjporo and Eungpore, where the natives 
rear and breed it in a domestic state, as they 
do the silkworm. Tlie food of this kind 
consists entirely of the leaves of the castor-oil 
plant (the FiciuKS commvnu)^ wliicli the 
natives call arrindy, or arundi, and is abun- 
dantly reared over every part of India on 
account of the oil obtained from the seed. 

* Heport of the Eniomologieal Society. 
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Tlieir cocoons are remarkably soft and wliite, 
or yellowislij and the filament so exceedingly 
delicate as to render it impracticable to wind 
off the silk ; it is, tberefore, spun like cotton. 
The yarn tliiis manufactured is wove into a 
coarse kind of wliite cloth, of a seeminglj" 
loose texture, but of great dnrability. When 
made into clothing for men and women, it 
will wear constantly for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years. It is likewise nsed as a haling mate- 
rial for wrajiping packs of fine cloths, silks, 
or shawls. It must, however, he always 
washed iu cold water ; for if put into boiling 
water, it makes it tear like old rotten cloth.*' 
It will make the foregoing remarks more 
intelligible to the reader interested in the 
productions and commerce of India, bnt im- 
perfectly acquainted with the technicalities of 
the silk trade, and cultivation, to give a few 
statistical and general facts in connection 
with the production and sale. 

Prom 2o0 to 400 cocoons go to the pound. 
To compose an ounce of eggs of the largest 
breed of silkworms of 4-casts, it would re- 
quire 37,440 : if each of these eggs produced 
a worm, and they all lived, from one ounce of 
eggs 373 lbs; of cocoons would he obtained. 
One ounce of worms consume in the— 


ihs.. ■ ■ 

1st age ...... ... 6 of leaves. 

Slid,, 18 „ 

8rd „ 60 „ 

4tli „ ISO „ 

oth „ • • • 1,098 „ 

Total 1, 3 621bs. of lea ves from 


the hatching to the formation of the cocoon. 

During the life of the silk- worm there has 
been excrement to the amount of 74o1]js. 
8 ozs., and uneaten leaves or fragments, 
155 lbs. odd. 458 feet 4 inches of spun silk 
extracted from a common cocoon of 4- casts 
weighs one grain. A cocoon yields 1760 feet 
of spun silk ; the ounce of this spun silk is 
264,000 feet long. We may conclude, on 
an average, that the silkworm, in forming 
its cocoon, draws a thread of half a mile in 
length. The full-grown worm is three inches 
long. After four, five, or six days each moth 
will have laid on an average 510 eggs, and 
68 eggs weigh one grain : 180 female moths 
lay 91,800 eggs, weighing 2J- ozs. 

The size or substance of a silk thread is 
usually estimated by deniers, and Italian and 
French weight, the comparative proportion 
of which will bo understood by the specially 
prepared and appended figures, which wull 
enable the reader the better to judge of the 
Indian' silk trade relatively to that of other 
countries. 
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Silk in JEnffhtnd, France^ and link/. ■■ . . 

The ounce troy aiiLl the ounce ‘‘ poicls tie isarc” of 
Lyons, hy the latter of which silk is tested in France and 
Italy, are equal in weight, hut are differently subdivided. 
The* ounce Troy in England is divided into 20 penny- 
weights X 24 ^ 4S0 grains; tlie ounce of Lyons, poids 
de marc, into 24 drams X 24 — 5 1 6 deniers. The denier 
is therefore oiic-sixlli less than tlie English grain, or as 
the decimal 0'8334 is to i'OOO. 

■ 'Deniers. Orains. 


Therefore POOO == 0*8334 

„ ..... ... . . . . . . 1'200 =- LOGO 

, „ ...y ..... 6 -- 5,, 

. ...... . .... . . 100 -- 83^ 

1 dram, pokls de marc . . ... . . . 24 20 

1 penny weight, troy; about . . ... 28-| or 24 

1 dram, avoirdupois ...... 331 or 27| 

1 oz, avoirdupois (16 drains of 271 

grains) . . . about 5*32^ or 4374 

1 oz. troy (20 pennyweights of 24 

grains) , 576 — 4S0 

1 oz. poids de mure (24 drams of 24 

deniers). ..... .... .■ 576 ” ' 4SQ 

1 lb. troy (12 oz. of 480 grains, or 

576 deniers) . 6912 - 5760 

1 lb. avoirdupois (16 oz. of 4372 

grains) S51r2 =~ 7000 

1 lb. poids de marc (16 oz, of 576 
7 deniers) 9216 7680 


The pound troy is to the pound avoirdupois as 14 to 17, 
nearly. 

The pound avoirdupois is to the pound poids de marc 
as 10 to 11, nearly. 

The pound poids de marc is to the pound troy as 4 
■to 3. ■ ■ ; 

The pound and ounce apothecaries* weight are the same 
as troy. 

The English silk reel is 818 honts of 44 inches — 1000 
yards. 

The French 400 ells, or 47'5 metres, of 39,371 inches 
— 520 yai'ds. 

The custom of the trade is to reckon 32 deniers to a 
dram. This has probably been adopted from ease of .sub- 
division, but when earried out creates mueli error. 

The standard of silk measure is about 400 yards; tliat 
length of a single filament irorn Chirm eoeoons will weigh 
2 deniers, and from Freiicli or Italian 2i. A 10-deniei* 
silk will thiis be the combined thread of four or five 
cocoons. 

In the chapter devoted to China, notice 
was taken of the cnltivation of the mnlbeiTv, 

. and the production and exportation of silk in 
connection with that country. India imports 
Chinese silks, and exports them again, hut tliis 
trade is not carried on to any great extent. 
The perfection to which the cotton manufac- 
ture has been brought both in India and 
England has interfered with the silk manu- 
facture wherever it existed — even in C'hina 
the cottons of India and England are little by 
little checking the consumption of silk; yet^ 
although thus retarded by the competition of 
cotton, the silk manufactures of Europe have 
increased greatly. 

The people of this country pay enormous 
sums of money for the foreign manufactured 
Hejiori of the Hyde Tork FrldddUon of 1S5I . 


Heporl of the Society of Ads, 
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Bilk wliicli they wear, although mu ch is made 
h ere. W e caimot, however, obtain all the 
supplies of the raw material our manufactin'ers 
require, owing to the competition of other 
eoimtries, the precariousiiess of the silk crop, 
and the increased consumption in Europe, 
which is now more than threefold what it was 
at the beginning of the century. 

Our imports of silk in 1856 were derived 
from the following quarters : — 


bales, 

China .............. . 56,561 

Bengal 13,820 

Persia ............... 1,858 

Brutia . . . . . . . . 14-3 

Itnly 2,784 

Total .... . . . . 75,166 


In the provinces east of Bengal, and on the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, silk is produced, and 
the home consumption is very great. Upon 
the borders of Thibet and Bhotia, throughout 
Upper Assam, the sillnvorm finds suitable 
food in shrubs indigenous to those regions, 
and is in most parts carefully tended. In the 
independent territory of Monypore, and the 
quasi -independent territory of Tipperah, the 
use of both silk and cotton prevails ; the 
higher classes using muslins brought from 
lo\ver India, and silk and calico made in their 
own lands. There is no great quantity of 
silk produced for exportation, but there is an 
exchange of silk and silk manufacture with 
Birmah. English cotton goods are gradually , 
making encroachments upon the silk manu- 
facture of hoth the independent and subsi- 
diary states to the east of Bengal. Within 
the Thibet frontier silk fabrics from China 
and Birmah are used, and cotton goods from 
Bengal and England. The Bhotians, Siamese, 
and Nepaulese, also consume the silk goods 
of China and Birmah, but the consumption 
is checked by the cottons of India proper, and 
of England, In Xepaul, Persian silks, brought 
by caravans through Cahul and the Punjanb, 
are worn, hut only by the higher classes. 
Silk is spun in all these countries in some 
degree, and portions of it sent down to India, 
where it is manufactured into cloth, or ex- 
ported as India silk. In Chittagong (Islara- 
ahad), Arracan, and Martaban, the mulberry - 
tree is carefully planted for the sake of the 
w^orm, and the native consumption of silk cloth 
is considerable. The cultivation of the wmim 
in those provinces is on the Pegu and Birmese 
frontiers, on the higher lands ; and much of 
the silk spun is sent into either of those 
countries. Silk thread, called Birmese and 
Peguan, and exported from these places, has 
been spun in the atljoining x3rovinces of Mar- 
taban, Arracan, and Chittagong. 
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In the district of Prome, in Pegu, worms 
are bred amidst the bills and highlands by 
the same class of persons who grow cotton. 
The wmrm is there fed on mulberry leaves. 
The plants are ‘ allo wed to grow three or four 
years, after which they are cut down, and a 
new’ plantation is made, fresh soil being 
cleared for the purpose. The silk thread sold 
before the Bmnese war — that is, up to 1851 
— was about seven rupees a which is the 
designation given to a w’'eight of 365 Ibs.^ In 
1855 the price w^as raised to nine rupees for 
that amount, but again clecliiied during the 
year 1856-7. The dress of the better classes 
of the Peguans and of the Birmese, both men 
and women, being chiefly silk, the Gommodity 
is not likely to fall below seven rnpees a viss. 
This silk, which is at so low a price in Prome, 
is unfit for the European market, or its cost 
wmuld be soon greatly raised ; f it is, however, 
exported in small quantities to the neighbour- 
ing provinces. Pegu is not likely to contri - 
bute to the Indian silk exports to Great Bri- 
tain, for w^hich purpose the chief object of 
the silk -breeder is to get cocoons made of 
long, strong, fine, even, lustrous, and white 
thread. 

The silk trade of England may perhaps 
rank next to that of cotton, since silk now 
forms one of the most important articles of 
consumption for the purposes of dress, furni- 
tiwe, decoration, and luxury. Silk, it has been 
well remarked, is both an agreeable and a 
healthy material. Used in dress, it retains 
the electricity of our bodies. In the drapery 
of our rooms and furniture covers it reflects 
the sunbeams, giving them a greater brilliancy, 
and it heightens colours with a charming 
light.. It possesses an element of cheerfulness 
of -which the dull surfaces of wool and linen 
are destitute. 

The quantity of silk now consumed in 
Europe is threefold what it was at the begin- 
ning of the century. The stiff brocade, the 
massy velvet, the slight gauze, and the beau- 
tiful blonde, are alike produced by the labour 
of the little silkworm. 

Our imports of raw silk in 1856 amounted 
to 7,383,672 lbs. ; of thrown or spun silk, 
853,0151bs. ; of waste knuhs and husks, 
17,994: cwt. Of silk manufactures of Europe 
we received 905,013 lbs., and of Indian silk 
597,752 pieces. 

The declaimed value of the exports of Bri- 
tish manufactured silks, which, in 1820, was 
but £371,755, had increased, in 1856, to close 
upon £3,000,000. 

In the commercial department of the South 

* Meinormidttm on Silk produced in ilwddoriJiem Por- 
tion of Fegii. By Major Fliayre, coinmissioBer. 

t Secretary of the Bombay Cliamlier of Coinmcrce. 
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KeBsiiigtoii Mueoiim, and tlxe new mnsenm of 
the Iiiclia-lioiise, licadenhall Street, specimens 
ut oriental silks in every form may l>e seen, 
which eamiot fail to interest tliose concerned 
in our Indian eommerce. In tlie former piace 
will be Lund catalogued — 

Ciise of wild ludiuii coiitaining: — 

Tarns and cdotli from the area, or vild silk motlx of 
Assam. 

The eriu eocoous reduced to a floss, presented by Cap- 
tain r, Jenkins, commissioner of Assam, in 
Yarn and thread iVom the silk of the mango-tree silk- 
worm (see Tmusactious of the Limiean Socieiiti 
vol. vii. p. 47). 

Area silk thread of four fpialities, fi*om Captain Jen- 
kins. 

Arindeli silk tliroail, dyed red, from the Marchioness of 
llaslings, ISIS. 

S[)nu siik’from the Tussei* worm, ditto, 

Wild Indian silk, dyed yellow. 

Tliread made by tbe Eas Palo {P/mlcem Cifiitlm), on 
the castor-oil plant, Central Assam. 

Various cloths made from Aren silk in Assam, 

Silk thread and doth xnade from the maugo-tree and 
castor-oil tree silkworms, 1809, Br. Eoxbiirgh. 

Cocoons of the Aloongba Lata and of the Tussab, or wild 
forest silkworms. 

Specimens of raw silk from the smaller f' pat pato” 
{Bombf/x mori tninor), and from the larger pat pato 
{Bomhi/x rnori Central Assam. 

The following is from, the list of Ohiiiese 
and Indian thrown silks :— 

China (Tsai lee) organzine. 

The same, boiled olf”— z. e. after the gum is extracted. 
The same, stained, for making lacc. 

China (Tsallee) tram. 

China (Tsailoe) sewings. 

The same, boiled oflV^ 

Cliina (Taysaam) hosiery, for making stockings. 

The same, “ boiled off.’’ 

China (Taysaam) flue sewings. 

China (Taysaam) coarse sewings. 

China (Taysaam) bard sew'ings. 

China (Taysaam) sewings, " boiled oflC’ 

China (Yu-un-faa) lace cord. 

China (Yu-un-faa) floss, or " uo-tbrow.’’ 

China (Canton) sewings. 

China (re-reeled Canton) sewings. 

Bengal best floss, or " no-throw.” 

Bengal CO tiimon tram. 

Bengal organzine. 

Bengal organzine, " boiled oil'.” 

Bengal sewings. 

Bengal coarse sewings. 

Bengal coarse sewings, " boiled ofl‘.” 

The general inquirer will receive some 
general idea of Indian silk cloths from the 
ibl lowing sixecimens to be seen in the Soutli 
Kensington Museum : — 

Coiuiter-caso of iiiamifaeturecl Indian silks from the 
Mezaiikurree, Mooiigha, or Moorghie, Assam. 

Tussah. silk, bought in Calcutta in 1839. 

Mczankiirrce, Moonga drab silk cloth, with red striped 
border, from Assam, 1839, from the Calcutta Mu- 
seum. 


Drab Moongha silk from Assam. 1837, by Captain 
Jenkins. 

Finer white silk elotln burderotl wifh red stripe, from 
the MozankiUTre kiooiiga tiik of Assam, lS3t). 
Presented by Ca'jdaiu Jenkins. 

Cloth from the Moouga silkworm, in an embroidered 
stale, raanufaelured in Assam in 1830; shown by 
Dr. Mallieh, from the Culeutta .MusLum. 

Moongha inaslin silk cloth, from Assam ; obtained by 

Captain Jeiikms ill 1837. 

Moongha silk from Assam, 1836, Br.lVullich. 

The silk mamifactures of India imported 
into England in 18o6 amounted to 51)7, Toll 
yards; 

The fleeces and raw wools exported from 
India are more remarkable for their variety 
than for the magnitude of the commerce wliich 
is muiiitained in them. These commodities, 
although of Indian export, arc frequently 
bronglit from Affglianistan, Cashmere, Thibet, 
and otlier Asiatic nations ; they are, liowever, 
articles of Indian commeree, if not of Indian 
produce ; indeed, it is impossible to form a 
full and clear estimate of the trade transac- 
tions between British India and the nations 
beyond, and the independent states withiii 
the boundaries of the territory called India. 
The following specimens of articles of Indian 
commerce in fleeces and raw wools may be 
seen in the compartment allotted to them in 
the museum of the Society of Arts : — 

East Indian, first white quality. 

Ditto, superior quality. 

Common grey East Indian. 

Good East Indian. 

Coarse grey East Indian. 

East Indian, worth about Id, 

Good yellow East Indian. 

Middling white quality. 

Ditto, white East Indian. 

East Indian mixed, a hairy kiuu. 

Low and kempy East Judian. 

East Indian coarse wool, mixed. 

Alixed kempy, black and white. 

Bengal wool. 

TVool of the Himalaya inouiitaiu sheep. 

Calcutta sheep’s wool, xnixed. 

Wool from one of Lord Western’s flock, raised in Mysore. 
Good white thorough-bred Merino, from Mysore. 

Ditto, quarter-bred, from Mysore. 

Good white quality, half-bred — Mysore. 

Ditto, three-quarters-bi*ed — Tlysore. 

Ditto, seven-eighths-bred — Mysore. 

Good w'hitc coarse country wool — Mysore. 

TVhite cleaned, from Beckoiu'et 
Clean black Gujerat. 

Cleaned white Gujerat, 

Un cleaued Guj erat . 

Black and white Gujerat. 

Wool from a yearling lamb, a cross between a Patna ewe 
and a Southdown ram. 

Ditto, cross between a Cape Tlcrino ram and a country 
ewe (eight bottles). 

Highland sheep’s \too1, from Thibet. 

Highland Iamb’s vrool, from Thibet. 

Bang Bal Valley xvool, from Thibet. 

Wool from black slieep of Tiiibet. 

Black Highland wool, from Thibet. 
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Thibet wool, picked. 

Kula Yako Dorm, 

Wool iToia Spite. 

Wool from the Pun jaiib. 

Black Pimjaub wool, from Kussore. 
j^Iixed Pimjaiibee wool, from Kussore, 

White Puiijaubee wool, from .Kiissoic.''' 

Wool from Lahore. 

White wool, iTom Shmig. 

Himalayau mountain \vooL 
White Ferozepore, Loodiana district. 

Black Avool, from Loodiana. 

White wool, from Cashmere. 

Cashmere shawl wool. 

Galmuck, Eussiaa wool. 

Wool from Shanghai sheep, md Chittagong. 

Tliere are also some specimens of Indian 
broadcloths, wliicli are imsiiitahle to Europe. 

The woollen cloth carpet of Nepaiii may 
also be seen in the museum, but it is not im- 
ported to Europe. 

The hair of the Thibet goat, and of the 
Cashmere shawl -goat, are articles of export 
from India to Europe, as are the shawls 
manufactured from these materials. The hair 
of the Cashmere goat is also imported to 
France md. Ilussia for the maiiufacture of 
shawls. 

The skins of the tiger and leopard are to | 
a small extent exported, chiefly to England. ! 
The chief supply of tiger skins is iroiii Bengal. 
Ih’om Madras between two and three millions 
of goat skins are annually shipped. 

Isinglass is exported to Europe, especially 
to England. 

Leather is an Indian manufacture, for which 
a foreign market is found, but it is chiefly 
sent to the countries of Asia beyond India, 
or used by the natives themselves. The skins 
of the rhinoceros, cheetah, hyena, and ante- 
lope, are all tanned and dressed in different 
parts of our Indian empire. In Gun tore, and 
other parts of India, the skins of the guana 
are tanned and curried for ladles’ and gentle- 
men’s shoes, and are also black grained. The 
tanning substances used are tanglxedi, hnldi, 
and myrabolans. The skins are thin, even, 
soft, tough, elastic, and granular or shagreen- 
like in external appearance. From the ab- 
sence of gloss, the appearance of this leather 
is not nmcli in its favour ; but it bids fair to 
be a durable article for light slippers, and a 
good covering fur the commoner kinds of in- 

I\Iea&ures have lately been taken to improve the 
quality of 11m Puirjaub wool, in wliicli there is now a 
large export trade vkl Kurracliee, reacliing from thirty to 
forty tlioiisand mauuds of about 'I'o lbs. It lias increased 
about ninety per cent, over pre/ious years. The wool- 
staplers of Khorassan, and the producers of w’ool on the 
hills north of Gabulj Ghiiznee, and various parts of Central 
Asia, biiug it doivn by caravans to the frontier j and as 
the navigation of the tributaries of the Indus becomes 
developed, a further increase of the produce brought down 
may be looked for. 


strument boxes, such as are still done over 
with shagreen. The supply of the skins can 
never, however, be large. As covers ibr 
various Indian toys, curiosities, and carvings, 
it frequently comes to England. 

Bone and ivory carved ornaments are 
favourite imports of Europe from the East. 
As shown in the chapter set apart to Oliiiia, 
that country is the most famous for prodiio- 
tions of this kind, but India also, more espe- 
cially Bombay Island, has also obtained a 
superior reputation. 

The horns of the Indian bnfhilo, the ox, 
the bison, and the antlers of various species 
of deer, are all important to connnerce. About 
tw'enty-six tliousaiid pairs of horns are an- 
nually shipped from Biam. The Bombay 
buffalo horns are very useful for the mami- 
facture of handles of knives and dressing - 
combs, and fetch in, the market from fifteen 
to twenty shillings per cwt. From Madras 
about a million buffalo horns were shipped in 
18oG. Both from Calcutta and Madras stag 
horns of a beautiful description have been ex- 
ported, and also from the Island of Ceylon. 
The Calcutta bufffdo horn is much used by 
the English opticians. The horns exported 
by the Siamese are excellent for combs and 
other useful articles. 

The difficulty of giving definite information ' 
on this branch of Indian commerce with Eng- 
land, and the value of the commerce itself, is 
evident from the following statement 
is impossible to give very accurate details as 
to the import of the several kinds of horns, 
for since 1847, when the duty was abolished, 
they have been all aggregated together. The 
imports of horns and tips and pieces of horn 
in 1855 amounted to 3110 tons, valued at 
£SS,3SG. The hoofs of cattle imported in 
that year were valued at £4183. The import 
of buffalo horns and tips was probably about 
1400 tons (as 1869 tons of horns of all kinds 
were received from the British East India 
possessions). The value of buffalo horn 
varies from £25 to £35 per ton. From six 
to eight liundi^ed tons are annually worked 
up ill Sheffield, chiefly for cutlery handles and 
umbrella and parasol handle -tops, macliete or 
cutlass -handles, scales, snuffboxes, horn-stir- 
rups, sword-handles, drawer -handles, dr ess - 
ing-comhs, Taldng tlie average at four- 
teen hundred horns to the ton, the mortality 
among buffaloes in the East to supply our 
manufacturing demands must bo nearly a 
million a year, besides what may he required 
for continental and American nse.”-^‘ 

The stag horns used in Sheffield for cut - 

Catdlopte of the CoUecimi of Aulnml f roihcts he- 
longing to Mei' Ilajesfg^s Commmioners for the Krhihi- 
Imiof 1851, 
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lery purposes are cLiefly supplied bylliiuloo- 
stan and tlie Island of Ceylon. Madras, 
Bombay, and Colombo (Ceylon), export to 
England animaliy over four liundred tons of 
stag -born. These are much valued. The 
horns dropped on the hills and plains of 
India and Ceylon are very heavy, and almost 
as solid as bone. The horns shed by more 
than a quarter of a million head of deer are 
gathered in India for the inanxifactnres of 
Sheffield. The value ranges from £2o to 
£d0 per ton. 

Tortoiseshell is brought to Europe chiefly 
from the Eastern Archipelago, and beautiful 
specimens of manufactnred articles in that 
material both from India and China. 

India sends to Euro]>e great variety of 
shells and of marine animal products suitable 
for manufaetures. Large quantities of the 
caleareoiLs plate (commonly called bone) which 
strengthens the back of the cuttle-fish are 
brought from the Persian Gulf to Bombay, 
and thence shipped to Europe. 

We receive from India about a thousand 
tons of cowrie shells ((7ypr<ra monef<i) yearly, 
chiefly for transmission to the west coast of 
Africa, where a string of about forty is worth 
IcZ. or 2c2.* 

Of black-edged mother-of-pearl shells about 
a hundred tons are annually shipped from 
Bombay. 

There is a shell which, although not much 
sent to Europe, forms an important item in 
the coasting trade of India ; and in the trade 
of Ceylon figures as an export to the Indian 
continent. It is called chanks {TurhineJla 
p}/rnm), and is a solid porcellaneous fusiform 
shell, used for cutting into armlets, anklets, 
(fee,, known as ^Ooangles*’ in the East Indies, 
which are often highly ornamented. More 
than 4,300,000 of these shells are sometimes 
shipped in a year from Ceylon to the ports of 
Calcutta and Madras. Chanks, also called 
kmincho rhigs^ are cut out hy means of rude 
circular saws into narrow slips, which, when 
joined very accurately, give the whole an 
appearance of being formed from the most 
circular part of the shell. There is a small 
process, or bixtton, at the base of each shell, 
which is sawn off, and, after being ground to 
a shape resembling that of a fiat turnip, is 
perforated for the purpose of being strung. 
When so prepared, these receive the name of 
krantalis, of which two rows, each containing 

* The shells of Cyp’cea nonetat Cyyrcea mtnuluSi and 
some small white shells of the genus Maryinella, were 
formerly employed occasionally in European medicine. 
In Scinde they are at the present day calcined, and the 
powder sprinkled over sores. Sixteen hundred and twent}”- 
llye hundredweight of cowi-ies have been imported in one 
ship from Ceylon for this country. 


from thirty to forty, are frequently worn 
•round the necks of sepoys in •the 'East' •■India 
Company’s service as a part of their uniform 
— a substitute, .indeed, for their stocks. The 
city of Dacca, so famous for its muslins, re- 
ceives a large number of these shells, which 
are used for beating tlie finer cloths maiui- 
factiired in that populous and rich einporium 
of cotton fabrics. The jawbone of the boalee 
fish is also used lor carding cotton for the 
Dacca nmslins.'^ 

The Island of Ceylon is famous for its jiearl 
fisheries, as 1ms been shown in the cha^ff-er 
treating of that island. In the chapter on 
Cdiina the skill of the Chinese in piroducing 
artificial pearls has been noticed. These are 
articles of export to Europe. The pearl- 
shells, as well as their precious contents, are 
imported into England from C'eylon. 

From tlie Red Bea and the Persian Gulf 
coral is chiefly procured. Bombay is the 
chief depot for this commodity for ship - 
, ment to Europe. Large coral deposits have 
been lately found on the coasts of Oran, and 
a bank on the southern coast of the Island of 
Ceylon. 

Wax is a valuable article of Indian foreign 
trade. From China the best description is 
obtained, but India is rich in this product, 
which is also of excellent quality. About 
300,000 lbs. of beeswax are annually shipped 
from Madras. 

It has already been shown that the vege- 
table dyes of India are valuable, especially 
indigo; pigments and dyes yielded by ani- 
mals form also an important element of Indian 
export trade. 

Cochineal is only exported in small quanti- 
ties to Europe. India has not done justice to 
herself in this branch of trade, for the Piui- 
jauh possesses the insect abundantly ;*j* and 
certain writers allege that the dyers of Lahore 
have from time immemorial used the dye 
which it produces. This, however, is denied 
by naturalists in the service of the East India 
Company. From observations and experi- 
ments made in the Punjaub, it has been estab- 
lished that the wild cochineal of that district 
will produce the most Beautiful dye known 
under that name. \ The supply of the Eng- 
lish market is chiefly from America, but the 
Dutch have gathered the insect abundantly 
in J aYa;§ and although attempts to introduce 
the American insect to India failed, no pro- 
per attention was paid to that which was iii- 

Shells and ilieir Uses, By P. L. Simnionds. 

t Joimial of the Ayriculfaral and HoritcaUiiral 
Society ofliidla^ vol. vii. part i. 

t Observations on the Wild Cochineal of the Punjaub 
and the Isorth-Wesiern Provinces. By Dr. Dempster. 

§ Dr. MTlelarul, of the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta, 
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digenoiis to India.^ The attention of the 
governor and secretary of the north-western 
provinces was clirected to the subject in 
1855-6, and the probability is that this article 
of commerce will be brought to command 
more attention in the European maidcets. 

The lac dye is a product peculiar to India, 
using the term in the more extended signifi- 
cation. It reaches us from India in the 
various shapes of stick-lac (deposited round 
the branches of^ trees), seed-lac, thread-lac, 
melted down into a resin, forming the 
basis of sealing-wax and lackers or var- 
nishes ; and the red colouring matter, in cakes, 
known as lac -dye, which forms a dye-stuff. 
Lac is obtained chiefly on the hilly parts of 
Hindoostan, on both sides of the Ganges, and 
in Birmah. From the port of Calcutta up- 
wards of 4,000,000 lbs. are annually shipped. 

Lac insects (Goccus lacca) are found in 
enormous numbers in the mountain forests on 
the sides of the Ganges, and line the branches 
of various trees, as the Fkiis Indica^ Ficus 
reUgiosa, Croton lacciferimi, and others. 
When about to dej)osit their ova, these in- 
sects puncture the young shoots and twigs 
of the various trees : the branches then be- 
come encrusted with a reddish -coloured resi- 
nous concretion, which consists of the inspis- 
sated juice of the plant imbued with a peculiar 
colouring matter derived from the insect : the 
insects, when attached to the branches of the 
trees, soon become enveloped in the layer of 
resinous matter, which hardens on exposure: 
this is the stick-lac of commerce. The insect 
dies, and the body shrivels into an oval bag, 
containing a minute drop of red fluid : this is 
extracted from the lac, and when formed into 
small masses becomes the lac-dye of com- 
merce. It is extensively used as a substitute 
for cochineal. 

Stick -lac, which is chiefly obtained from 
Siam and Bengal, is the basis whence lac-dye 
and shell -lac are manufactured. These are 
the stick-lacs of commerce, the resinous sub- 
stance mentioned above. 

After the lac^dye has been separated from 
the stick-lac, the preparation of which is 
usually carried on in India, the substances 
remaining are formed, and become articles of 
commerce. 

Euby, garnet, arid orange shell -lac are 
exported from India* the darker qualities are 
used in the manufacture of spirit varnish or i 
French polish, and all the three qualities are 
used in the stiffening of the bodies or shapes 
of hats. Baiby and orange button -lac are 
used by sealing-wax makers and hat manu- 
facturers. The quality is similar to shell-lac, 
but stronger in body. 

Dr. M^Clelantl. 


Euby seed-lac and orange seed-lac are also 
articles of commerce, being used in the manu- 
facture of spirit varnishes, lac- wax, white and 
yellow. Bleached lac is extensively used in 
the manufacture of the finer sorts of sealing- 
wax, and the -wax which separates during the 
purification of the lac is called lac -wax, and 
comparatively little known. Tins substance 
is readily fused, and may be well employed 
in taking casts, which it does with great 
sharpness. It is probable, also, that it might 
be advantageously used to mix with other 
and more fusible materials in the manufacture 
of candles. 

Lac is found encircling the branches of 
many trees in India in the form of a tube, 
half an inch to an inch in diameter. The 
broken branches, with incrustations at various 
distances, is called in commerce stick-lac, and 
it ought to be semi-transparent. The lac is 
formed by the insect into cells, somewhat re- 
sembling a honeycomb, in which the insect is 
generally found entire, and owing to whose 
presence stick -lac yields, by proper treatment, 
a red dye, nearly if not quite as bright as that 
obtained from cochineal, and more permanent. 

The colouring matter exhibited by grind- 
ing stick-lac, and then treating it with water, 
constitutes seed-lac. The crude resin k 
abundant in the jungles of India : the best is 
produced upon the koosumba {ScMeichera 
trijiiga), which yields the colouring matter 
twice a year. 

We import upwards of 1500 tons annually 
of crude shell -lac and lac -dye, of the value of 
£ 88 , 000 . ; 

The native process of making the lac -dye 
in cakes ^ is as follows:— -The lac having 
been carefully picked from the branches, is 
reduced to a coarse powder in a stone hand- 
mill, and is then thrown into a cistern, covered 
with two inches of water, and allowed to soak 
for sixteen hours. It is then trampled by 
men for four or five hours, until the water 
appears well coloured, each person having 
about ten pounds’ weight of lac to operate 
upon. The whole is then strained through a 
cloth, a solution of hot alum water is poured 
over it, and the decoction is drawn off, re- 
maining a day to settle. It is subsequently 
passed into other cisterns, the water is 
run off, and the colotiring matter deposited is 
taken up, and placed in a canvas strainer to 
drain. It is then passed through a press to 
remove all remaining moisture, and the cakes 

* Lac-dye usually comes into commerce in the form of 
small sq^uare cakes, or as a reddish hlack powder, and 
contains, in addition to a considerable quantity of resinous 
matter, a carmine-like pigment, employed in dyeing 
scarlet, for which purpose it must be dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid or in a strong acid solution of tin. 
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of Aye avo made up with the distinguishing 
letter or mark of the manufacturer. * _ 

The lac-dye imported into England during 
185C weighed 18,123 cwt. In 1857 the im- 

portation was less. t i 

Various animal substances used in phar- 
maov and perfumery are exported from India. 

Civet, the odorileroiis substance prodiicea 
by the civet cat, is brought from Calicut and 
other parts of the East Indies. Mush is de- 
rived trom .Eastern and Central Asia as well 
as from other places. 

Bozoar is a name given to a concrete sub- 
stance found in the stomachs of animals, and 
to which many valuable properties were tor- 
nierly ascribed. It had the supposed virtue 
of being* an antidote to poison, and was con- 
sidered an absorbent. 

There are several kinds of bezoar iiiet^with, 
but the oriental is most esteemed, whieb is 
brought from Borneo and some of the sea- 
ports of the Persian Gulf. It has a smootli 
o-lossy surface, and is of a dark green or olive 
colour. Varieties of this concretion are 
found in the stomach of the wild boar of 
India, in the gall -bladder of the ox, common 
in Nepaul, and in the gall-bladder of the 
camel; this last is much prized as a yellow 
paint by the Hindoos. The Persian bezoar 
is said to be procured from the chamois, or 
wild goat {Capra gazella). Cow bezoar wull 
fetch about 40s. per lb. in the Iiidiaii bazaars, 
and bezoar stone from the ghauts Qd. per lb. 
According to Frezier, bezoars have been 
found in guanacoes. 

Specimens of the Indian blistering beetles, 
Mglahrls pustulata,s.i\^ Mylahru pityichmi, a 
smaller species, w'ere shown at the Madras 
Exhibition by Dr. Collas of Pondicherry, ac- 
companied by a full interesting report on their 
blistering properties and careful reseaphes 
into their natural history, which he published 
in the Monitexir Official, 
the 2nd of March, 1854. Both insects are 
found in large quantities at certain seasons 
all over Bouthern India. Some other blister- 
ing flies are also met with in India, such as 
the meloe of 

the Hindoos, common about Dacca and in 
Hyderabad. It yields, according to Br, 
O’ Shaughnessy, on an average, one-third more 
of cantharidin than the Spanish fly of the 
European shops.f 

Of late fresh efforts have been made to 
make these insects articles of commerce for 
medical purposes, and with every prospect of 
, ' success. ^ • 

The following statement for 1856, in refer- 
ence to Bengal alone, of the measure and value 

^ Catalogue of the Sonth Kendngton Museum. 

\ of llie AsiatiG Society. 


of particular articles, tke exportation of whick 
are upon tke increase, will set forth the im- 
portance of the export trade of the chief pre- 
sideiicy ; — 


10,748 

173,838 

81,591 

43,438 

1,263 


430,732 

„308,888:' 


Castor-oil, 12,433 inaunas^ ...... 

Baw cotton, 173,908 inaHncls ..... 

Lae-dye, 27,985 mamids 

Lac (shell), 47,974 maiinds . . ... . , 

Lac (stick), 1606 maimds . . . . . . . 

Giumy cloths and bags, 20,221,010 

pieces . . . 

Hides' and skins, 4,788,129 pieces ^ ^ 

Jnte, 1,194,470 mauuds . . . . - . . . 327,470 

Linseed, 2,538,223 niaimds . . ■. ' ■' ■■507,824'', 

Mustard-seed, '1,307,115 mannds ' . ■. ■ .■ ' '.261,641 
Poppy-seed, 114,526 nxaunds ..... 22,932 

Opium, 44,937 chests 3,638,917 

Bice, 9,187,259 mannds 1,047,133 

Vlieat, 950,036 maimds . 100,469 

other grain — including paddy, grain, 
dholl, and peas, oats barley, nnth 
dour and bran, 665,558 mauuds ... 

Safflower, 15,49rv mamids 

Saltpetre, 737,273 mamids 4^3,406 

Silk, 18,229 maimds 

Sugar, 1,221,393 maimds ....... l,134,lo4 

Total . . , . 9,374,392 

The value of hemp from Bengal in 18oo 
w’as £ 38 , 000 , ^ 

The export trade of certain non -regulation 
provinces in connection with the Bengal 
government has also greatly increased. Thus, 
x\rracan was a swamp when, thirty years 
ago, it was wrested from Birmah. Jn 1856 
its exports exceeded in value a million ster- 
ling, rice being the chief commodity. Its 
imports were almost exclusively silver. 

The following is a view of the imports and 
exports of the three presidencies during tlie 
year 1856 :f — 

MEBCHINBIZI. 


Treasure. 

'6,011,225 

l,3n,660 

4,973,380 

'12,36'6,2T4 


1855-6 ■■ 

British. 

IMPOETS. 

Foroign. 

Total. 


£ 

■£ 

£ 

Bengal . . 

, 6,692,294 

1,664,523 

8,356,717 

Madras . 

, 981,231 

1,132,166 

2 313,387 

Bombay . 

. 2,999,420 

3,704,502 

6,603,923 


10,672,946 

6,501,181 

17, 274, 027 

1S55-6 

British. 

■EXPOETS. 

Foreign. 

" 'To'taL 


£ 

'■£ 

■■ £ ' ' 

1 Bengal . . 

, 4,943,547 

8,689,483 

13,633,030 

j Madras . 

. 975,221 

. 3,413,780 

1,941,869 

2,917,090 

Bombay . 

5,529,118 

8,943,898 


9,332,548 

16,160,470 

'25,494,018 


Tx'easure. 

■ 266,36 !■ 
441,875 
1,349,016 

■'2,046,252 ■■ 


The following is a niemorandimi of some of 
the items included in the trade from Bengal 
to other countries than Great Britain : J — 

* A maimd is 80 lbs. t.-ji. 

t The value is computed at the rate of two snillmgs 
the rupee. 

Bounaiid’s Commercial Annual of Calcutta. 
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■."/MERCHANDIZE. • 

, '.rJUNCE. 

Imports. Exports. 
D , & 

1851-5 . . ...... 139,494 437,975 

1855-6 . ..... . . 249,496 753,77^ 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1854- 5 120,154 876,508 

1855- 6 89,348 1,033,840 

„ CHINA. 

1854-0 240,395 3,306,621 

1853- 6 201,562 3,284,884 

NFAV HOLLAND AND SYDNEY. 

1854- 0 . ...... . 51,483 116,178 

1853- 6 . . . ... . . 34,796 148,786 

SINOAPORE. 

1854- 3 . 81,958 501,793 

1855- 6 80,830 572,158 

ARABIAN AND PERSIAN GULES. 

1854- 5 ......... 75,136 100,437 

1855- 6 ........ 65,517 108,467 

AIADIIAS AND COROMANDEL COAST. 

1834.5 . 125,510 221,282 

1855-6 104,547 185,574 

BOMBAY AND MALABAR COAST. 

1854- 5 207,644 472,781 

1855- 6 ........ 210,576 456,657 

PEGU. 

1854- 5 ........ 102,064 303,926 

1855- 6 ........ 95,131 378,81.0 

MAURITIUS. 

1854-5 ........ 5,377 202,279 

1833- 6 3,923 193,409 

BOURBON. 

1834- 5 . . ..... . 5,097 87,206 

1853-6 . .... . . . 3,918 171,478 


The iiHportaiiee of Bombay as a port of 
export has already been asserted. The fol- 
lowing is a comparative view of the export of 
cotton during 18oG from the three presi- 
dencies : — ■ 

MERCHANDIZE. 

EXPORTS TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


1853-6. ll)S. -B 

Bengal . ..... 12,028,480 150,836 

Madras...... 4,792,388 58,899 

Bombay ..... 165,380,930 2,320,454 

Total Krport, 

Bens:al . . . . . . 13,912,640 173,353 

Madras...... 21,013,464 252,134 

Bombay . . . . . 217,487,413 3,074,089 


Of the large quantity exported to other 
countries than Great Britain, the average ex- 
port to Ohina from Bombay alone in the last 
five years was 54,450,579 lbs., of the annual 
- Mr. G-. S, '.Brier, ; 


average value of £812,380. Indeed, cotton 
to Great Britain, and cotton and opium to 
China, constitute a very large portion of the 
aggregate exports of Ilombay. The opium 
exported in 1854-5 was valued at £2,540,000, 
and in 1855-6 at £2,560,000. 

The Calcutta Review gives an elabo- 
rate statement of the imports and exports of 
each presidency up to 1856 inclusively from 
1853. The following are extracted from 
these details. These estimates take no cogni- 
sance of re-exports, and state the import and 
export of each presidency to all places out of 
that presidency, whether in India or in places 
beyond its limits. The exports from port to 
port of the same presidency are not stated. 
The statement for 1855-6 is alone given in the 
extract, 

BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 

TRADE. 

In f ports t 183 3 -6. 

B 

Merebaudize 8,186,162 

Company’s ditto 170,555 

Trcasiu’e 6,011,225 

Total 14,367,942 

T.vporis, 1855-6. 

Merchandize ........ .13,633,030 

Treasiu’e ........... 235,361 

Total . . . . . . 13,888,391 
Ihtal Trade, 

Imports . ......... .14,307,942 

Exports ...... . . . . . 33,888,391 

Total . ..... 28,256,333 

BILLS OE EXCHANGE. 

Bills on Bengal by the court of 


directors . . 

. . ...... 1,232,633 


SHIPPING. 


Arrivals t 1835-6. 



Vessels. 

Touiiago. 

Scpiai'C-riggcd . 

.... 1529 

864,227 

Native craft . . 

.... 514 

56,005 

TotM , 

.... 2043 

920 232 

Departures, 1855-6. 


Square-rigged . 

. . . . . 1355 

861^546 

Native craR . 

. . . . 593 

61,958 

Total , 

. . . . 2148 

923,504 


MADRAS TERRITORIES. 

TRADE. 

laportS) 1835 - 0 . 


Morehaudize 2,313,387 

Treasure. . . 1,371,669 


Total 3,685,056 
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I^Ierciiaiulize . 
Trcasiu'e * . . 


£ 

2, 91 T, 090 
441, ,87 5 


Total « . ,f • . .^sSSbjQSti 
'fokt l Trade. 

T .. 3,685,056 

Sorb W65 


Total ....... 7.044,021 


Square-rigged 
Native craft , 


■ ■■■ SHIPPING. 

AiTicids, 1855-6. 

Ve.sseis. 
. . 1221 
. . 4439, 


Total 
Depn 

Stiuare-rigged . 
Native cruft . . 


Tonniig-e. 

35G.64I 
213.91 S 


5GG0 ai0jOo9 


iareSi 185 5 -6. 
. . 1()33 
. . 4875" 


463,736 

231,829 


Total 


6508 695,565 


POUT OP EOMBNY. 

'XRAHE, 

Iw'poriSi 1855-6, ^ 

Merdianiliitc ®’®r?’orn 

Horses An-Am 

Treasure 4, 973,3 80 

Total 11,577,303 

KrporUy 1855-6. 

Mercliaiidize , . 

Horses. 

_li„_ 

Total 10,387,015 

Total Trada. 

Imports 

Exports 10,~b<,9lo 

Total 21,865,218 


SniPPING. 

Jrrlvah, 1855-6. 

Vessels. 

Si^iiarc-rigged 

Native craft o345 


Tonnage. 

229,403 

223,524 


Total . . 

Departures, 1855-6. 

Square-rigged . . . . . 824 

Native craft . . . ... 4372 

Total . . . . . 4696 


6105 452,927 


. 231,496 
167,824 

399,320 


■bosur. Kun-aclioe, Malioiui, Oolpar, Omergtm, 
PainTCll Eajpooree, Rutnagliiir, Soovendroog, 
Surat, Tarrapore, Tromboy, Unjunwell, Vin- 
o-orla, Vizradroog, Wagbra, Wavree, exhibit- 
fiiff ill detail the imports and exports, appear 
in tbe report of the external commerce of 
Bombay for I800-6. The amount.s given by 
til ese returns are 


'Mercliaiidize . ■. .'286,930 

'■ ES-POETS.,, ' 

NIei'el»aBdi/.e . . ■ . ■ . 'v » "• '• ■■ ■ 285, 643' , 

But we liavo not tlie means of presenting a 
comparison with former reports, anti tliereiore 
will omit them in the aggregates which we 
' shall have to present. ^ _ 

i The report of the administration ot tiie 
iirovince of Tegu affords some considerable 
i information of its external trade, Imth by sea 
Yand the rivers. The returns tdeductmg 
£200,000 annually, as the fair estimate ot 
impol'ted government treasure) may he stated 
as follows for the aggregate of tbe 
of Rangoon, Dalbousie. Toongoo, and ifiyat- 
Mew;-— 

PUOYINCE OP FEGU. 


TEADE. 

Iraporis, 1855-6. 

Mcrcliuudize . . . . • • • • • 
Exports, 

Mercliaudize , 


£ 

1,267,071 

663,783 


The following is the estimate of the review 
for 1857 (the statement does not exactly agree 
with the parliamentary returns) ; 

CALCUTTA. 

. TRADE. 

1850-7. ^ ■ 

JtuR-uaudize . ........ 

* • » • * • * * • * • i}^03&j6So 

■; Total'..., .'.'.a' 14,4S',0,415; 

,, , Exports, 1856-7. 

Alerchaudize . . . . • . . • • 13,618,626 
Treasure ........... 1,003,616 


This return, however, thus far applies only 
to the port of Bomhay. The returns for the 
other ports of the Bomhay presidency are as 
follows ; — Alibaugh, Bassein, Broach, Bulsar, 
Caringah, Bliolarali, Gogo, Ghurhimds, Jum- 


Totnl 


,14, 022., 302 ' 


MAI) ‘1 AS TEllUrfORIES. 

TRADE. 

l.irorfs. 1S.5G-7. 

■ £ 

Alerciiaadi/d; 

Treasure 1,613,515 

Total 3,91,0,413 
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Exports^, 1836-7. 

% 

Merchandize. 3,717,380 

Trea.sure 344,186 


Total . . . . . . . 4,061,366 


POUT OP BOMBAY. 

TRAHE. 

Imports, 1836-7. 


Mcrcliandize 7,629,221 

Treasure 8,248,361 

Total ...... 1.3,877,582 

Rqiorts^l^h^-^i. 

Mercliavulize . ... . . . . . 10,083,008 
Treasure ........... 1,588,873 

Total ...... 12,571,881 


The parliamentary return for Indian com- 
merce is as follows The total value of the 
merchandize and treasure imported into the 
several presidencies of India in 1856-7 
amounted to 28.60.82.855 rupees, against 
25.24.89.453111 1855-6, and 14.77.09.286 in 
1854-5. Bombay figured for 11.89.50.606 ; 
Madras for 2.54.07.396; and Bengal for 
14.17.24.853. The exports from India in 
1856-7 amounted to 26.59.18.811, against 
23.64.04.451 in 1855-6. 

Upon his own statements the reviewer 
makesthefollowingohservation's:— 

The foregoing results, it must be observed, 
are afforded (as to all but the Straits’ settle- 
ments) by the official values. It then becomes 
an important and interesting question how far 
these official estimates are true criteria of the 
real value. That the officiaT value, on the 
whole, affords a correct index in the case of 
the imports appears to be admitted : being, it 
may be, erroneous, in respect of some articles, 
by too high a valuation, and erroneous by too 
low a valuation in respect of others, but, on 
the whole, affording a fair estimate of the 
aggregate value of the imports,, at least in 
Bengal. But this is not so at present in 
respect of the exports, as we shall proceed to 
show. 

These results, too, recall Lord Grenville’s 
most masterly and noble speech in 1813 — 
the greatest speech ever delivered on Indian 
affairs. At that time the aggregate of the 
trade of India with Gi*eat Britain was not 
£2,500,000 a year (exports and imports), and 
the evidence given for the East India Com- 
pany, by its witnesses, went to show the im- 
probability of any extended demand for Euro- 
pean goods. Such was the doctrine gravely 
propounded by eminent witnesses In defence 
of the monopoly — Warren Hastings, Sir 


Thomas Munro, Sir John Malcolm, and 
others. But said Lord Grenville in the 
House of Lords, ^‘To what extent this trade 
of India may be carried, presumptuous indeed 
would be the man who wmuld now venture to 
pronounce. On what evidence, what conjec- 
ture, would he found his judgment ? What 
present knowledge, what past experience of 
India, could possibly decide that question? 
‘Mo commerce,’ Trebatius or Quintus Cicero, 
returning from a campaign in Britain, would 
probably have informed the Roman senate— 
‘no commerce can ever be carried on with 
that uncivilized uncultivated island, divided 
absolutely from the whole world by tempes- 
tuous, iinnavigable seas, and inhabited only 
by naked and houseless barbariaiis. —' Mo 
commerce,’ some sage counsellor of Henry 
and Elizabeth might, with equal authority, 
have assured those mouarchs, ‘can ever he 
opened with the dreary wild of Morth Ame- 
rica, a land covered with impenetrable forests, 
the shelter only of some wandering tribes of 
the rudest and most ferocious savages.’ Yet 
of these predictions the folly might he palliated 
by inexperience. In the defect of better 
knowledge, such conjectures might even pass 
for wisdom. But %vhat shall w’e say to those 
who deny the possibility, not of opening new 
sources for the commerce of mankind, but of 
enlarging its present channels, who tell us 
that the trade we now carxy on with India, 
must, in all future times, be limited to its 
actual amount ? Strange and unprecedented 
necessity, which has thus set bounds to human 
industry and enterprise, arresting the progress 
of commercial intercourse, and by some blast- 
ing and malignant influence, blighted the 
natural increase of social improvement ! With 
full and confident assurance may we repel 
these idle apprehensions. By commerce com- 
merce will increase, and industry by industry. 
So it has ever happened, and the Great 
Creator of the world has not exempted India 
from this common law of our nature. The 
supply, first following the demand, Avill soon 
extend it. By new facilities new wants and 
new desires will be produced. And neitlier 
climate nor religion, nor long- established 
habits— no, nor even poverty itself, the 
greatest of all present obstacles, will ultimately 
refuse the benefits of such an intercourse to 
the native population of that empire. They 
will derive from the extension of commerce, 
as every other people has uniformly derived 
from it, new comforts and new conveniences 
of life, new incitements to industry, and new 
employments, in just reward of increased ac- 
tivity and enterprise.” So spake the states- 
man ; and history records the begun fulfilment 
of Ms prediction, and encourages the confi- 
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dui\t belief that larger aiiticipatioivs tban even 
that illustrions man liimself probably ever en- 
tertained -win bo realized before a century bas 
past from bis delivery of that magmtieent 
oration. Tlio point to wbicli ave bave alreaoy 
’ reached will be now ascertained by an inquiry 
into the value of the exports of the year we 
have last reviewed, 1855-6. The question ot 
gradual progress will then next engage our 

attention. ^ ^ 

It is at all times difficult to fix the value ot 
goods for duty, but of course particular]}- so 
in a fluctuating market, and when the articles 
to he valued vary much in quality. I robaWy 
the best plan in largo ports is to issue, yearly 
or Lalf-vearlv, tarifts of values, based on lair 
avera'-es. If this be not done, there must 
always be much uncertainty, and great loss to 
the revenue from under-valuation, oi com- 
plaints of restrictions on commerce from ex- 
ccssive tlntios. In tlie one article or sugar, 
fur instance, tlio prices of tbe varions sorts ot 
one kind ranged, in IS 60 —G, from nine rupees 

eight annas (nineteen sMllings) a maimd to 
five rupees four annas, and the combined ave^ 
ra^e price for all sorts of that one kind of 
su^ar was seven rupees, or fourteen sMllings ; 
for the various sorts of another kind the range 
was from seven rupees to four rupees, the 
seneral average being five rupees ten annas; 
and for the third kind the range for various 
sorts was from six rupees fourteen nnnas to 
three rupees twelve annas, the combined ave- 
rage for this kind being five rupees two annas. 
This was the range of market for Bemyes, 
Bate, and Dummah sugar. But this afiords 
very little guide in now estimating the real 
value of this article, which is exported tree of 
duty. Much less will any returns of this de- 
scription afford an accurate guide for articles 
on which there is a duty levied^ on the real 
value, it being evidently anything but the 
interest of the exporter to assist the ciBtom- 
kouse in assessing the utmost value. More- 
over, while the returns afford evidence of the 
gross quantities shipped,— -and it is easy_to 
ascertain the range of prices for any particular 
descriptions of an article,— it is almost impose 
sibie, when the fiuetiiation of prices has been 
considerable and frequent, when there is no 
mode of testing the relative amounts and pro- 
portions of the different sorts of such an article 
shipped, to determine absolutely what the real 
value of any past year's shipment has been. 
It is clear, however, that if there has been a 
decided general rise in prices, and that the 
chief activity in shipping prevailed at the 
time when prices were highest, then any 
return of values based on precisely the same 
data as to prices as were used under the lower 
standard of the previous year must be erro- 


neous. And such .was precisely the case with 
the Bengal exports of 1855 - 6 . We have seen 
one calculation, !>>' a very competoiit per.'son, 
which makes the real value of tiie exports of 
1856 to be £T6/d22,806, but this high esti- 
mate includes packing and ship|iing charges, 
duties, coimnissioiis, kc. S:c.: this plan liav- 
iii^'»’ been adopted in that table with reference 
toother calculations respecting the exchanges. 
Our ow'ii impression, from careful considera- 
tion and attentive examination of the subject, 
certainly is that the real Calcutta market value 
of the exports of the year 1855-6 (the official 
year), which wove valued at £15,888,1361, was 
nearly £16,500,1^30. But as the value of the 
imports is based uii the invoices, w'hicli iiieliide 
the charges, insurance, and freight, the com- 
parison hetu een this 1 < 1500,000 as our maidvet 
value with the value of imports will be delusive. 
We need not, indeed, add the freight of ex- 
ports, as it is not usually paid in India, but 
other charges, to the amount of more than ten 
per cent, must be added, making ^the aggre- 
gate value of exports, to be repaid in India 
by merchandize, or bullion, or remittances ot 
the company’s bills for our tribute, probably 
£18,000,000. But it is to be remmbered 
that not all the imports can be set off against 
the exports, for some certainly come to this 
country for permanent investment, feuch is 
the case with importations of railway mate - 

A very brief examination of details will 
illustrate our position as to the market value 
as contrasted with the official, iaking lin- 
seed for example, the ofiicial value at two 
rupees for 2,558,225 Indian maiinds (about 
900,000 tons) wiis £507,82-1; but it may be 
questioned if four rupees a maund was too. 
hi'di an average for tlie whole of the linseed 
shipped in' that year. This would 
£1,015,64:8. The difference in saltpetre was 
not so remarkable, but still the real value ex- 
ceeded considerably the official. In the case 
of jute the official value for 1,194,4:70 maiuids 
.was £527,476, nt ten rupees a .bale of ■■ three 
hundred pounds ; but a very careful calcula- 
tion gives an average of at least twelve rupees 
eight annas, or twenty -five per cent additional.: 
In the case of rice the official value of 9,187,259 
maunds (528,000 tons) \vas £1,047,135, bua 
I we believe that at least one rii])ec a inamid 
may fairly be added to this estimate, giving a 
result of upwards of £900,000 additional. On 
this article there is a fixed duty of one anna 
and a half a maund, and there is consequently 
no reason for concealment of the value , and 
now’ steps are being taken, by monthly returns 
from the chamber of commerce, to ascertain 
the value accurately. In the case of raw silk 
the duty is three annas and a half per seer 
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(or two pounds), and in tMs case also tlie real 
value probably could bencefortli be easily 
ascertained. The official value given for 
18,229 maunds in 1855-6 -was £703,822— 
that is, for 729,160 seers — an average of some- 
what less than ten rupees (£1) a seer. It is 
difficult now to form an opinion on the sub- 
ject witli any confidence, from the varieties 
of silk that were in the market, but on the 
whole it may probably be stated with tolerable 
confidence that twelve rupees eight annas 
would be a fair average, giving in this case 
also an increase of twenty -five per cent. The 
proportionate increase in mustard seed, of 
wdiich 1,307,115 maunds Avere shipped, and 
were valued (at two rupees a maund) at 
£261,511, may be taken to be equal to that 
in linseed, or a hundred per cent. In the 
case of opium 11,937 chests are valued offi- 
cially at £3,638,917, and this is doubtless 
correct, and the official value of sugar may 
also be correct, if it does not indeed exceed 
the real value. But taking a long series of 
articles — indigo, cotton, wheat, and other 
grain, castor -oil, gunnies and gunny cloth, 
hides, lac, poppy seed, provisions, rum, saf- 
flower, tea, (fee. — it may be fair to say that 
from twenty to twenty -five per cent, on the 
average might be fairly added to the official 
value. The rise of prices in the course of 
the official year was undoubtedly very great, 
and continued almost up to its termination. 
The news of the peace was entirely unex- 
pected, and did not reach Calcutta in a defi- 
nite and axithentic form till March. 

The rise in the prices in the other presi- 
dencies probably was not so great, and the 
consequent temporary disparity between the 
real and the tariffi value, not so great as in 
Bengal. But if it he stated generally that the 
real market value of exports from the three 
presidencies, Pegu, and the Straits, was thirty- 
six or thirty -seven millions sterling, instead of 
£32,199,056, as previously calculated from 
the official returns, or nearly fort^ milUoJu., 
with the duties and charges, few perhaps wvill 
question the accuracy of the supposition. 

The general stibject of prices in India is 


one of much interest and importance, but at 
I present it is too early to reach any definite 
conclusion. In the interior it is notorious 
that prices of produce, of labour, and of boat 
hire, have risen greatly. Shippers, the rail- 
way company, and the government, alike 
feel it. 

In consequence of a return lately moved 
for in the British House of Commons by Mr. 
H. Baillie, the tarifi’ now in force in British 
India has just been published as a parliamen- 
tary paper. The import duties are principally 
ad mhrem. Coifee pays an import duty of 
7J per cent, in all the presidencies ; coral, 10 
per cent.; cotton and silk goods, 5 per cent.; 
foreign cotton and silk goods, 10 per cent. ; 
camphor and cassia, 10 per cent, ; foreign 
books, 3 per cent. ; alum, 10 per cent ; ma- 
rine stores, 5 per cent., and foreign stores, 10 ; 
British metals, 5, and foreign, 10 per cent. ; 
opium, 21: rupees a seer of 80 tolas (the ex- 
port of the drug is prohibited) ; beer, ale, 
porter, <fec., 5 per cent. ; salt, 2 rupees, 8 
annas per maund of 80 tolas per seer in 
Bengal, Id annas per maund in Madras, and 
12 annas per maund of 3200 tolas in Bombay 
(if not covered by a pass) ; spirits 1 rupee 8 
annas per gallon ; sugar (prohibited, if “ not 
the growth of a British possession into which 
foreign sugar cannot be legally imported’^) ; 
Vermillion, 10 per cent. ; British and foreign 
woollens, 5 and 10 per cent.; wines and 
liquors, 1 rupee per imperial gallon ; tea, 10 
per cent, ; tobacco, 5 per cent, in Bladras (ex- 
port duty, 10), and 1 rupee 8 annas per 
maund in Bombay (the same export duty). 

Some of these imposts are obviously made 
only for the purposes of revenue^ but others 
are incompatible wnth the doctrines of free 
trade. It cannot be for the interests of India 
or England, or for the general advantages of 
commerce, to prop up the trade in sugar or 
in any other commodity by artificial means. 
The indirect operation must in such cases 
always be the restriction of the industry pro- 
per and peculiar to the country where such 
tariffi regulations exist. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

C0:MMERCE {Codihiuecf) COM31ERCE OF OUTLYING SETTLFAIENTS. 


The commerce of wliat may be temied tlie 
outlying posts of oiir Eastern empire must 
receive much more attention from the public 
and legislature of Great Britain tlian has 
yet been given to it. The trade of some of 
these settlements has increased in a ratio 
greater than that of the old possessions on 
continental India ; and others are adapted to 
a great commerce if the government of Iiidiaj 
or the imperial government, only perform 
their duty. The neglect of the latter in some 
of these settlements has been such as seriously 
to reflect upon its credit and patriotism, and 
upon the intelligence and independence of a 
people who, being free, permit tlie like. 

Tbe settlement of xVden, from its geo- 
graphical position, is one of the most favour- 
able in the world. It is on the new highway 
between the East and West, formed by the 
overland route.’* A carrying trade may be 
established from that port of a most extensive 
kind. From thence to Kurrachee, Bombay, 
Madras, the Island of Ceylon, Calcutta, the 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal, and the 
Straits’ settlements, all goods which are not 
necessarily brought round the Cape may be 
borne, and an important passenger trade es- 
tablished, Aden may he pronounced, in 
travellers’ phraseology, the half-way house ” 
between England and her Eastern empire. 
As at present governed it is a pest-house. 
The European troops die off in great numbers, 
and so do the sepoys. The Aden ulcer and 
a species of dropsy, both fatal, and alike 
arising from the impoverishment of the blood, 
carry off great numbers; many also die of 
scurvy. The chief causes of the horrible 
mortality which prevails, are want of vege- 
tables, and the labour imposed upon the 
troops in a climate perhaps more enervating 
than any other where there is a British garri- 
son, not even excepting Trincomalee, Vege- 
tables are easily procured, and the relentless 
imposition of labour is unnecessary. Yet 
while so much is heard about the errors and 
misdeeds of the East India Company, here is 
a place under the direct control of the impe- 
rial government, where tlie neglect of human 
life amounts to atrocity. Of course these 
circumstances must hear upon the commerce 
of the place, as the ratio of deaths will give 
it a bad reputation as to health, and check 
all foreign enterprise there. The cruelty of 
the government is not confined to the soldiery 
under its care, who are permitted to *'* rot off” 


at a fearful ratio. Coolies from the Indian 
continent have been employed on public works, 
and 'treated with ''the same'' inhumani'ty. 'In 
the Bomhuy JDaU^ Timm^ and ■Jotmial of 
Commerce, so recently, as 'December 10, 1856, 
it is related that a vessel had ten days pre- 
viously arrived from Aden, being a month on 
the voyage, and landed sixteen coolies, the 
pitiable remains of a party o f forty -one -she 
had taken on board, — twenty -five of whom 
had died on board. True, they were only 
coolies v'ho had gone in the public service, 
tliey had no status beyond that of children in 
the commomvealth, and therefore nobody 
minded them. But they were human beings 
not the less, whose lives and sufferings must 
be answered for by those who have been the 
means, directly or indirectly, of sending them 
from the world before their time,” It ap- 
pears that these coolies proceed in large 
numbers from Bombay for employment in 
Aden ; they are the subjects of injustice from 
the time they embark for that purpose until 
they return, or are sent to their long home by 
the atrocious neglect and cruelty to which 
they are subjected. The advances made to 
them upon engagement are so regulated as to 
prove a snare and a mockery. On the voy- 
age they are badly supplied with water, and 
rarely at all with vegetables. Their arrival 
at Aden is followed by the imposition of an 
amount of labour which is merciless, and 
under which many of them sink. They are 
supplied with food so inappropriate, that if 
the intention of government was to destroy 
them by rapid degrees, it could not be more 
effectually performed. Vegetables are seldom 
supplied because they are not produced on 
the spot ; consequently scurvy, or the Aden 
ulcer, or the fatal heri-ber iy a peculiar drop - 
sical disease, soon set in and drain the life of 
the wretch left by his unpaternal government 
to die, or as is more usually the case, he Is 
sent away to die on the passage, or, if he reach 
his home, there to perish. Hardly any of the 
poor coolies reach Bombay withont scorbutic 
disease, aneurism, or affections of the heart, 
lungs, or bowels, if they are not dying of beri- 
beri, or Aden ulcer. "\Vhen men are sent on 
board ship for Bombay in this deplorable 
condition no report is made of it, they are 
accounted for in the returns as having gone 
to their homes, although the officials know 
that they are sent away with death upon 
them, and in many cases destined to be thrown 
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overboard as rotting carcasses. Yet all this 
cruelty saves notliing in a pecuniary way, on 
the contrary, it is an expense as well as a re- 
proacb. The pension list is heavily encum- 
bered by the want of humanity characteristic 
of the British government in Aden. There 
is no difficulty in procuring labour at Aden, 
but government humanity is very scarce. 
The character of the climate seems, however, 
adverse to extensive settlement, as well as 
local peculiarities. The author has been 
favoured with an original report on this sub- 
ject, in a correspondence between Mr. Coles, 
the acting secretary of the Bombay medical 
board, and Dr. Collum, whose experience and 
intelligence peculiarly qualify him to offer an 
opinion on the subject. The publication of 
this opinion will be of use to travellers and 
commercial men, to officers of the army, and 
persons having either Europeans, sepoys, or 
coolies under their charge. 

To the Secretary of the Medical Boards Bombay. 

Aden, May l^th, 1856. 

Sill, — III reply to your letter No. 1103 of tlie 25tli 
ultimo, I have the hoiioiu: to submit the following in- 
formation. 

2. The climate of Aden consists of two seasons only, 
the hot and the cool, the former commencing towards 
the end of April, and terminating about the middle of 
October. These two periods correspond severally with 
the south-west and north-east monsoons, which distinctly 
mark their setting in and duration. Nevertheless it is 
to he remarked that for the space of a month between 
the two seasons the wind and weather are very variable, 
but the atmosphere is generally sultry, and not unlike 
the climate of Bombay in May and October. 

. 3. With regard to the /wif season it may truly he so 
called, the weather is then very hot; but the coolh 
only so termed comparatively, inasmuch as the sun 
appears to he equally powerful all the year round, and 
the only abatement to its effects during the day is pro- 
duced by the wind, hence, sheltered from the wind, the 
atmosphere in Aden is always warm, and there is no i 
period throughout the year when even gentle exercise i 
does not produce profuse perspiration. 

4. The effect of the wind in cooling the atmosphere is 
fully borne out by the metereological statistics collected 
from the hospitals in camp, and that at Steamer Point, 
during the year ending March 31st, 1856. Prom these 
it appears that the average mean temperature on the 
lowest ground in camp, but which is quite open to the 
north-east monsoon, is from November to April 77^, 
whereas at the Hospital Steamer Point, which though on 
an eminence is sheltered from that wind, it reaches 80°. 
On the other hand during the south-west monsoon, L e. 
from May to October, when the Point is open to the 
wind and the camp shut in, the average mean tempera- 
tiu’e is 80°, and at the latter 85°. 

5. It is principally on account of this evident inlluence 
of the prevailing winds in keeping down the heat of the 
climate, and of the established superiority of an elevated 
position in effecting the same result, that I have lately 
recommended Marshag as the most eligible site for the 
proposed new harracks and hospitals at Aden. That 
promontory which is distant only about one mile from 
the present cantonment, and rises to an elevation of from 
live to six hundred feet, is open to the prevailing winds 
at both seasons of the year, and is decidedly the coolest 
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available locality, besides offering from its contiguity 
from the camp and town many other advantages not to 
be met with in any other part of the peninsula, 

6. Strictly speaking there is no rainy season in Aden 
itself, though abundance of rain falls periodically in the 
interior and neighbourhood twice during the year, viz. 
daring two or three months from the breaking out of the 
south-west monsoon, and again for a similar period, be- 
ginning from December. It is only rarely, however, that 
Aden partakes in this benefit, which I attribute mainly 
to the peculiar construction of the peninsula. It is ob- 
servable that whenever rain falls the wind is always from 
the north-east, and consequently blows directly into the 
circle around the crater formed by the high hills of 
Shumshum, and its offshoots, finding no escape except 
throngh one or two narrow passes, the wind collects in the 
valleys, and rushes upwai*ds in a compact volume, thus dis- 
persing the clouds which had been attracted by the moun- 
tain peaks. Consequently it is only when the clouds are 
too heavily charged to be dispersed by this agency, or 
when the wind is very high, that any rain falls in Aden. 
This phenomenon, moreover, accounts for the great 
variation in the falls liere in dilibrent years. Thus, some 
years the fall of rain has been excessive, whereas during 
the year ending March 30, 1856, it was only 1*50 inches. 
The descents, moreover, are very variable in these periods, 
but usually they occur iu April and August, and again in 
November, December, and January. The falls during 
these latter months generally partake of the nature of 
showers, whereas in the former they are more like the 
heavy rains of the tropics, and huts and cattle have been 
washed a'way by the torrents which have descended 
furiously from the mountains. 

No statistics of past years have been preserved by the 
civil or political authorities, nor in any of the medical 
estahlishmeuts at this station, excepting the jail, and from 
the information supplied in my returns 3 inches 92 
cents, appears to have been the avernge fail of rain for 
the last five years. 

I have the honour, &c., 

B. Collum, M.D., 

Jail HosyiiaL Superintendent Medical X)eparime7it. 

When describing the Stmts’ settlements, 
notice was taken of their commerce, as some 
reference to it was inseparable from an ac- 
count of those places, and the social condition 
of the people. 

URIJICE OF wales’ ISLAND. 

Imports, 1853-4. 

■ . , £ 

Merchandize 581,239 

Treasure and Bullion 93,061 

Total. ....... 674,300 

B.rports, 1S53-4. 

Merchandize . 689,002 

Treasure and Bullion 179,945 


Total 868,947 

MALACCA. 

1853-4 

Merchandize 

Treasure and Bullion .... 

Total 1,040,306 

Exports, 1853-4. 

Merchandize. . 

'iVeasiire and Bullion . . .... 2ij,33 9 


Total . . . . . . - . 870, 47S 

3 K 


84,162 

056,144 
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111 cliap. X. a general aecount of these 
settlements ^vill he found, and there certain 
statistics arc gi^en in connection with the 
conanerce of Singapore, and the reason as- 
signed for furnishing them in that place. 
The trade with countries using the dollar as 
a monetary medium, and also with those 
using the rupee, is respectively stated for the 
years 1852-3 and 1853—4. The following 
was the general value of the commerce of 
Singapore for 1853-4 : — 


SINGAPORE. 

Impo/iS:, 1 S 5 3 -4 . 

J^Ion;haiitlize 2,3S9,7SS 

Treasure aud Biiilioii . . 


Total ....... 

Erporls, IS53-4. 


3ilci*diun4ize ..... 
Treasure uud Buliion 


Total 


1,01S,0]T 

3,407,805 


3,191,540 

956,144 

4,147,690 


not oir account of tlie absence of all money 
payments, but tlmt he liaS' no apprelieiision of 
being meddled, with, cheated, and perhaps 
ill-treated; and so long^as that freedom con- 
tiiuies, so long may we look forward to, a 
perennial augmentation of, a trade , that is 
already almost iiiiexampleci in its growth and 
magnitude.” 

A paper is then aniiexetl, 'which, '.without 
distingnisi'iing merchandize amitreasure, gives 
us the following aggregate' of ".exports; and 
imports for Singapore alone . 


1855-6 


S,I'XGA,PORE. 

Imports. 

£ 

. . . 3,974,034 
. . . 5,144.167 


'Eipo'rts. 
£' ' 

3,839,937 

4,437,329 


liierease . 


1,169,543 1,087,292 


Total for ihe Seitlemenis. 

Imports . . . , . . , , . . . . 5,862,296 
Exports . . . . . . .... . . 5,147,215 

This is exclusive of the intermediate trade 
The report of the administration of the 
Straits’ settlements, during 1855-6, does not 
give any detailed statement of the trade, but 
it contains the following remarks : — ‘‘While 
the trade of Penang and Malacca has but 
little increased since 1850-1, that of Singapore 
has experienced a very I'emarkable rise, and 
is now nearly seventy -five pier cent, greater 
in amount tlian in 1850-1, showing an extent 
during the past year of ninety -five millions of 
rupees (£9, 500, 000).” 

A caution is then added against entire 
reliance on the returns of trade, as the |)ort 
being a free port, no check exists on the 
values and estimates of the traders ; and it is 
then said: — “The position of Singapore, in a 
commercial point of view, is so admirable, 
that little surprise is felt at the great and 
annually increasing amount of trade that has 
there d e veloped i tself. Its harbour is open, 
accessible from all quarters, and free from all 
dangers of winds and waves. Every ship 
hetween India and China must, it may be 
said, go through the harbour, while it becomes 
a depot for the produce of the whole of the 
Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago, of 
Borneo, of Siam, Cambodia, and Cochin 
China, which it attracts with double force, 
by its freedom from all the annoyances and 
vexatious interference of a custom-house and 
its myrmidons. Such freedom is peculiarly 
grateful to the sensitive and jealous Malay, 


It is' stated in the report for 1S53-4: that 
tlie total number of .^;quare -rigged vessels 
which bad imported into the Straits in the 
preceding year was 1124 of 382,032 tons; 
the number that had exported was 1152 of 
380,688 tons, exclusive of 1605 vessels of 
189,115 tons, trading between the three sta- 
tions. Of native craft, 4559 vessels, aggre- 
gating 115,619 tons had imported, and 5384 
aggregating 112,187 tons had exported, ex- 
clusive of 1273 vessels aggregating 46,768 
tons, trading between the three stations. 

The following statement is given by the 
commissioner as an iiiiistration of the value 
of these settlements to the mother countiy, 
and of their relations to the Dutch colonies, 
demonstrating “ the judicious selection of 8in- 
gapore, as an einporiiiin, and its advantages 
as a free port ” : — - 

* Trade of Fenangiiith Cife&i 

Imports in 1853-4 , . . . . . 103,572 

Ditto in 1852-B ...... 83,610 

Increase 19,962 

Exports in 3 853-4 174,533 

Ditto in 1852-3 ...... 132,027 

.'Increase 42,506" ' 

Total increase in 1853-4 ... 62,468 

Trade of Singapore 2cith Great Britain. 

Imports in 1853-4 1,184.333 

Ditto in 1852-3 790,610 

Increase 393,723 

Exports in 1853-4 564,142 

Ditto in 1852-3 ...... 407,696 

Increase 156,446 

Total increase in 1853-4 . . 550,169 
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Trade of Singapore teiih the A usirarmn Colo'dies. 


Imports in 1853-4 . . . » . . 118,249 
Ditto in 1852-3 . . . . . . 27,922 

Increase . . . , ....... 90,327 

Exports in 1853-4 ...... 167,633 

Ditto in 1852-3 . . .... 115,809 

Increase . . .... . . . . . 5], 824 


Total increase in 1853-4 . . . 142,151 

Trade of Singapore with Java, Macassar, Wdo, BaUg, 
SoTiilack, mid Sambatva, 

Imports in 1853-4 . . , . . . 491,552 

Ditto in 1852-3 . .... . 274,393 

Increase .......... . 217,159 

Exports in 1853-4 . . .... 347,535 

Ditto in 1852-3 ...... 211,856 

Increase ........... 135,679 

Total increase in 1853-4 ... 352,838 

The articles principally iniportecl in the 
last mentioned year were cotton goods cMedy 
from the United Kingdom, valued at about 
£850,000, grain, China petty goods, cheroots, 
silk and silk goods, opium, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
and spices ; and the exports were cheroots, 
birds’ nests, cotton goods, rice, gums, metals, 
opium, silk goods, spices, sugar, and timber. 

Of the vessels that arrived at Singapore in 
1853-4, the following is the list : — 


Austrian .... 

. . . 11 

Native (Flag) . . . 

, . . 20 

American .... 

... 47 

Portuguese . . . . 

. . 14 

Arabian. . . . . 

, . . 9 

Peruvian . . . . . 

. . 2 

Belgian . . . . . 

... 3 

Prussian ... . , 

, . 3 

Bremen 

. . . 8 

Eussiaii , , . . . . 

. . 2 

Danisli 

. . . 9 

Siamese . . . . . . 

. . 25 

Dutch.. . . . , . 

... 179 

Swedish . . . . . . 

. , 15 

French . . . . . 

. . . 18 

Spanish , . . . . . 

. . 6 

Hambro . . . . 

, . . 21 

British ... . . . 

. . 644 

Norwegian . . . 

2 1 




The cosmopolitan character of Malacca and 
of Penang (the port of Prince of Wales’ 
Island) is very similar. * 

The use of opium in the Straits’ settlements 
is very demoralising. This is especially the 
case at Singapore. Di\ Little states that in 
184-7 there was in Singapore a population of 
forty thousand Chinese, male and female, of 
whom about fifteen thousand of both sexes 
smoked opium : the average quantity being 
about twenty grains’ weight per day for each 
person, although ranging from ten to two 
hundred grains (the latter in. rare cases) per 
day. In the course of his investigations he 
visited eighty licensed smoking shops, and 
examined six hundred and three persons who 
smoked opium. The rate of wages for a 
labourer there is about six dollars per month, 
or one shilling per day, and this sum is also 
about the average sum daily expended on 
opium by the Chinese in that settlement: the 
poorer victims in some cases expending their 
whole earnings. Some of these had been 


addicted to the vice for twenty -five years ; 
but a much shorter period produced sickness 
and emaciation. He states, as the result of 
his experience, that the habitual use of opium 
not only renders the life of the man miserable, 
but is a powerful means of shortening that 
life.” He adds, “ I cannot suppose, after what 
has been written, that one individual can be 
found to deny the evil efiects of the habit, 
the physical disease it produces, with the 
prostration of mind and the corruption of 
morals.” 

In the Singc&pore Bi-montlilg Circular and 
Pnees printed at the office of the 

Straitf Pimes, March 6th, 1858, there is the 
following statement of port regulation and of' 
weights ' The port of Singapore is free 
from import or export duties ; the only dues 
levied being three cents, of a dollar per ton 
(for defraying the cost of the Horsburgh, 
Floating, and other lights in the Straits of 
Malacca), payable by all square-rigged vessels. 
The usual credit given is three months for 
European articles. Native produce is always 
sold for cash. Weights: — 1 catty = 1-|' lbs. 
avoirdupois ; 84 catties = 1 cwt. ; 1 picul = 
100 catties, or 133-|- lbs. ; IG piculs 80 catties 
= 1 ton ; 40 piculs == 1 coy an ; a bimkal, 

! or 2 dollars weight = 835 a *836 grains troy. 
The Gorge consists of 20 pieces.” The pros- 
pects of this settlement, from the most recent 
commercial intelligence, is very encouraging. 
The British flag was hoisted at Singapore 
on February 1st, 1819, and ever since the 
place has grown in political importance and 
commerce. 

Among the most important of the outlying 
settlements are those on the coast of Borneo.^ 
Although a brief description has been already 
given in the appropriate place, it is pertinent 
here to observe that it is one of the most 
fertile islands in the world. It is crossed by 
the equator, and therefore the climate is very 
hot, but the geological peculiarities of the 
country mitigate the intensity of the heat, 
and in some places it is alleged to be as tem- 
perate as the south of Europe. The advo- 
cates of the settlement affirm that it is more 
important, rich, and salubrious than Australia, 
and altogether better adapted for a British 
settlement. Borneo is rich in animals, whereas 
Australia is in that respect deficient. There 
are not many plants proper to the tropics 
which do not grow in the former. Its mine- 
rals are more varied than those of Australia. 
A few years ago a diamond was found which 
it is asserted is the largest in the world. Tho 
gold gathered by the people amounts in value 
to half a million sterling yearly. It is reason- 
ably presumed that Europeans 'would be able 
f For description see ehnp. x. p. 203. 
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to obtain miiclx larger quantities. In tlie 
geograpbkal description of the conn try re- 
ference was made to its extensive coal mines ; 
according to accounts which have reached the 
author since writing that chapter lie has 
reason to believe that the coal-fields of Borneo, 
are even more extensively diffused than he 
then supposed. Both the commercial and 
political value of Borneo are increased by 
that circumstance more than if its gold re- 
gions were as productive as those of Australia 
or California. 

In the historical portion of this work justice 
will be done to Sir James Brooke, the Rajah 
of Sarawak, to %vhose enterprise England is 
indebted for any interest she has at present 
ill tlie island. The author of this history is 
aware, on the authority of that distinguished 
man lumsclf, of liis willingness to sacrifice 
his own interests to the interests and honour 
of his country, and to surrender the fine 
regions, over which he is the actual sovereign, 
to the queen of these realms. The apathy of 
the government of this country is unaccount- 
able, unless some political game is to be played 
in the interests of Holland, as the Dutch are 
eagerly vratching their opportunity to seize 
the island, and place it under the sovereignty 
of their flag. To permit this would be cruel ' 
and unjust to Sir James Brooke, impolitic on 
the part of our government, and injurious to 
the interests of the people of the United King- 
dom generally, and especially in the great 
Eastern Archipelago. Kow, in May, 1858, 
while these pages are passing through the 
press, Sir James Brooke is appealing to tlie 
people of England, to impress upon their 
government the folly and detriment of any 
longer dallying wntli this subject. It is to be 
feared that the prominent political members 
of the legislature are more intent upon party 
debates and victories than upon the assertion 
of their queen and country's interests and 
honour. Slanchester, which, as a great com- 
mercial community, has so often taken the 
lead in questions of political economy, and of 
commercial policy, has already moved in this 
matter. Sir J aines Brooke has been welcomed 
to a public entertainment among the citizens, 
and a petition has been numerously signed 
by bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
public men of the liberal professions, for pre- 
sentation to parliament, which will probably 
be attended to, as Manchester is generally 
heard in the legislature when the voice of 
justice and truth, unless thus supported, is 
unheeded. The petition of the Manchester 
citizens places this question, as a commercial 
one, upon grounds that are wise and discreet, 
aiid at the same time just and spirited ; and 
it presents the commercial importance of 
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Borneo in its full proportions before the par- 
liament and people of England : — 

'*That your petitioners are deeply inte- 
rested in the development of the foreign 
trade of this country. That it is an essential 
condition to the progress of this trade that 
public foith should he observed and enforced 
on all sides. That, in seeking fresh fields for 
our commerce, and opening out new markets 
for our manufactures, the safety of the lives 
and properties of the British "subjects con- 
cerned must be secured, and their rights pro- 
tected against aggression, by the support of 
the home government. That the outlying 
dependencies of the present East India Com- 
pany in the Indian and China seas are of- the 
first importance, to British commerce, and 
that it is the paramount duty of the govern- 
ment to secure such a hold in distant 

waters as shall maintain an efficient control of 
their navigation, and guarantee the free work- 
ing of our ships. That at present one link 
is wanting in the chain of British influence 
which shall attain those ends. That this 
desired position is to be found in the territory 
on the north-west coast of Borneo, now under 
the rule of the Rajah of Sarawak. That the 
energy, enterprise, and administrative ability 
of that ruler— a British subject — have won 
this important position to England’s use and 
benefit, if she chooses to avail herself of it. 
That, with the north-west coast of Borneo 
under the direct control of the crown, England 
would practically hold the gates of the only 
great highway to China, the trade with which 
empire, in your petitioners’ judgment, is des- 
tined to he one of vast extent. That a 
grievous injury would be inflicted on this 
trade, and a blow be struck at England’s 
supremacy, if, unfortunately, tlie position in 
question were allowed to pass into the hands 
of the Butch, or any other European power. 
That it appears to your petitioners that the 
time for action has no^v come ; that further 
delay will prove fatal to great interests in- 
volved, wdiile it may jeopardize the lives and 
properties of Englishmen who have been in- 
duced to embark upon distant enterprises in 
full reliance upon the good faith and justice 
of England, and her respect for the obligations 
of treaties. Y our petitioners therefore humbly 
pray that your honourable house will adopt 
such measures as to your honourable house 
in its wisdom may seem most fit: — 1. To 
bring the future government of the Straits’ 
settlements under the direct control of the 
colonial department of her majesty’s govern- 
ment. 2. To secure for the benefit of British 
commerce tlie manifold advantages, natural 
and geopraphical, of the Sarawak country. 
3. To urge upon the executive government 
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at once to conclnde arrangements, with Sir 
James Brooke, the present R,ajali of 

Sarawak, for the cession of his rights and 
powers, either by making that country at once 
a British settlement, or by bringing it into 
direct dependency npon the new Straits’ 
government.” 

Sir James Brooke must know more of the 
capabilities* of Borneo than any other living 
man, and his opinion in reference to the 
desirableness of occupying it is before the 
public. The claims of the Dutch seem to 
stand in the way of any decisive action on 
the part of our government. The corre- 
spondence of Lord Aberdeen and M. Dedel, 
the Netherland’s minister, in 1844-5*^, ^411 
inform those desirous to look closely into the 
subject, how the case stands as to what Sir 
James Brooke properly and expressively de- 
scribes as “ British rights versus Dutch 
claims.” The British rajah maintains that 
the Netherlands never exercised, and never 
had sovereignty on the north-west coast of 
Borneo beyond their present limits ; the 
English have positively asserted their right 
to form settlements on that coast wherever 
their interests required. There can be, there- 
fore, no delicacy on the part of the British 
government as to the conflicting interests of 
ii friendly po-wer, and no difficulty in the way 
of adopting Sir James Brooke’s views. La- 
buan has been for ten years past a British 
settlement. Sarawak, which was once coun- 
tenanced and protected by the British govern- 
ment, is now abandoned by it, and (in the 
opinion of all who know the circumstances) 
most faithlessly. The Europeans and natives 
there hold this opinion, and anaong the latter 
the prestige of British truthfulness and honour 
lias been lowered. It remains to be seen 
whether the British people will uphold their 
government in thus acting, or compel a course 
consonant with integrity and justice to the i 
intrepid and gifted rajah, to the settlements, 
and to British interests. 

The Sunday Times^ a journal better in- 
formed on oriental questions than pi’obably 
any other in London, lias put the arrival of 
Sir James Brooke, and the connection of 
Borneo with British interests, in a sound and 
intelligent point of view in the folio wung 
article : Sir James Brooke, ive are told, 

offers to put the sovereignty of the north- 
west coast into pur hands. Sir James Bipoke 
makes no such offer, for the very sufficient 
reason, that he himself is not the sovereign of 
the north-west coast of Borneo. He pos- 
sesses upon that coast a splendid principality, 
and it is of that jirincipality that he offers to 
cede the sovereignty to the British govern- 
Blue-boots. 


nient. It appears, meanwhile, to be forgotten, 
that for upwards of ninety years the whole 
northern division of Borneo has belonged to 
Great Britain, baving been regularly made 
over to us by the Sultan of Sulu, in whose 
possession it w'as at that time. If the country 
would listen to Sir James Brooke, he would 
enable it to direct its commercial and political 
energies into several profitable and grand 
channels, in that distant part of the world, to 
which his genius, courage, and enterprise 
have forcibly directed the attention of man- 
kind. We hear much of the cotton -mills of 
Lancashire wmrking only half time, and of 
prodigious heaps of capital lying idle; but 
they who suffer from these circumstances 
richly deserve all the losses they sustain. 
Numerous and vast fields lie open before 
them, which they refuse to enter upon. If 
even a moderate portion of that capital were 
employed in developing the resources of 
Borneo, it would very speedily work wonders. 
There is scarcely any article of tropical pro- 
duce which the plains and uplands of that 
immense island wmnld not supply abundantly, 
together with numerous materials which are 
found nowdiere else. We think the manu- 
facturers of IManchester should form them- 
selves into an association to work out the 
Indian Archipelago — to civilise its inhabi- 
tants, to give them a taste for shirts, chemises, 
trousers, and petticoats — to prove to them, 
practically, that, by employing themselves a 
few hours every day, they may render them- 
selves masters of all sorts of fine things — 
swords, battle-axes, rifles, great guns, if they 
like; with houses, boats, beads, blue bottles, 
and turbans. At eveiy step we take east- 
wards, the materials of opulence thicken 
around us ; but we are timid— not through 
moderation, as some of our contemporaries 
would fain persuade the world, but througli 
gross ignorance. The English are an am- 
bitious people, fond of conquest, when it can 
be rendered profitable, commercially as well 
as politically. This, however, has been the 
case with all great nations. None has ever 
been so puerile as to desire to extend its 
dominions merely for the sake of extending 
them. All conquerors have had an eye to 
profit ; if any one could be found who had 
not such an idea, he would, unquestionably, 
be the most ridiculous of them all. If the 
I English conquer, or otherwise extend their 
dominion, they at once benefit themselves 
and the populations they receive within the 
cii'cle of their rule. In Borneo there would 
he no need of war, since the natives are will- 
ing to become our fellow-citizens, and, indeed, 
would only be too happy to be protected from 
the evils of outrage and anarchy by our 
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strcngtlT. To explain 'wliat adwntages would 
accrue to tlie British people, from admitting 
them into political fellowship with us, Sir 
James Brooke ought to deliver a speech like 
that winch he delivered at Manchester, to the 
inhabitants of every great town in the king- 
dom. Wliatever may be pretended, a majo- 
rity of Iversons in this country, educated or 
inieducated, look upon Borneo as something 
very much like a myth. They see it, indeed, 
upon the maps, where it occupies a few inches 
of paper, and is scratched over with two ^or 
three uncouth names ; but they do not realise 
to themselves that it is nine hundi'ed miles 
long — that it contains mountains little in- 
ferior to Mont * Blanc in height — that it 
abounds with gi*eat rivers, with extensive 
forests, with beautiful hills, with rich plains — 
that its bowels teem with gold, silver, dia- 
monds, antimony, and coal, still more precious 
than all — that cotton, coffee, and a thousand 
admirable productions might be obtained from 
it, in exbaustless plenty— -and that Sir James 
Brooke has it in his power peaceably to 
throw open to us the door of this magniffcent 
country. But let us give Sir James himself one government, 
a piece of advice, which is, that nothing is to 2.' The formation 
be done in England without eternal repetition. 

Wliat people hear every hour in the day they 
end by believing.” 

The whole question of English interests in 
the Straits’ settlements and the Archipelago 
must be thoroughly ventilated. The Dutch 
have done great injury to our commerce by 
their restrictive measures, and their aggres- 
sions are contrary to the treaty of 1824. The 
Java Sea, from Torres Straits to the Xatu- 
from Anjer to Sulii, is wholly in their 


India Company, too much occupied with its 
vast possessions, has overlooked imperial in- 
terests in those most important seas. 'We 
find, therefore, our predominance everywhere 
undermined, if it can be said to exist; and if 
the present want of system is permitted to 
continue, we shall shortly find the Chinese Sea 


as closed to England as to the Jav|inese. This 
siihjectis certainly one which should be deeply 
interesting to the Singapore niercliant, and 
one which should engage his earnest consi- 
deration ; and now that the Straits* settle- 
ments are about to be placed under the crown, 
not only slioiild their political position be de- 
termined, and the proposed form of government 
ascertained, so that their entire freedom of 
trade may he maintained in all its integrity, 
but British influence in the East should be 
resuscitated, and our national and commercial 
intei'ests vindicated by a bold, straightfor- 
ward, and liberal policy. The plan which 
the Singapore merchants urge upon the go- 
vernment are 

1. The transfer of the Straits’ settlements 
to the crown, including them and Labuan in 


power, and the telegraphic communication 
between Singapore and Australia, by what- 
ever route it may ultimately be carried out, 
will be entirely in the hands of our astnte 
neighbours, who will be able at any time to 
interrupt it. Aeheen, and the greater part of 
Sumatra, have submitted to their rule, and 
from thence wo are excluded; and the same 
may be said of the greater part of Borneo, 
Sambawa, Flores, Timor, the Spice Islands, 
and Xew Guinea. The Spamards, on the 
other hand, have seixed upon Sulu, aban- 
doned by us to their rapacity, and they 
threaten still further irruptions on the north- 
east coast of Borneo ; while the Fi'ench openly 
covet the minerar riches of Cochin China; 
and the Americans do not disguise their in- 
clination to annex, as best they may, some 
portion of the Archipelago. To the eastward 
and southward of Singapore, with the excep- 
tion of the much -neglected colony of Labuan, 
no British settlement exists between it and 
China or Australia, The Honourable East 


of a naval station at 

Singapore. 

8. British influence maintained, so as to 
promote commerce, and check native misrule, 

4. Authority vested in a proper officer to 
watch and report on the territorial extensions 
and commercial aggressions of the Dutch, 
Spanish, French, or Americans. 

5. The suppression (efiectual) of piracy. 

6. A protectorate granted to Sarawak, or 
its annexation as a country of national im- 
portance, from its valuable sitpply of coal, 
and as commanding an influential position in 
the China Sea. 

These points are of an importance which 
admit of no delay. 

The reasons already adduced render Sin- 
gapore far superior to Trincomaiee, or any 
other place, for a naval station. It is un- 
donbtedly the key of the Eastern seas politi- 
cally and commercially, and its interests are 
in every way imperial, and not Indian. 

The protectorate on the north-west of 
Borneo would connect Labuan with the other 
British possessions, and the rapidly increasing 
demand for coal, already exceeding 100,000 
tons per annum, would be supplied from this 
settlement and the coast. Let any man of 
sense consider the consequences to our posi- 
tion, our communications, and our commerce, 
should an interruption of the supply of coal 
from England occur. And yet this is what 
we risk, and what will certainly happen 
from another war, another Australian emigra- 
tion, or any other of the many causes which 
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may excite a large clemand for tonnage. 
Why, then, are tlie ministry so blind to the 
vast national advantages offered for their ac- 
ceptance? Why do they turn a deaf ear to 
the prayers of those resident on the spot, and 
to the voice of the influential classes in Eng- 
land, and refuse to entertain those simple 
measures by which alone British influence 
can be made complete and permanent in those 
seas, and our power and conmerce placed 
upon a secure and prosperous footing ? 

Having described the general commerce of 
India, with many of its especial features, it is 
unhappily necessary to refer to some circnm- 
stances and transactions connected with the 
debt of India, which has an effect upon com- 
merce not only in the indirect way with 
which it is affected by whatever shakes public 
confidence in government, but as directly in- 
fluencing the trade in money, \ipon the sound- 
ness of which in any country the healthy ope- 
rations of general commerce must much de- 
pend. Mr. Orawfford moved in the imperial 
parliament, in the spring of 1858, for certain 
returns as to the debt of India, which were 
published on the 27th of April. These show 
the total liabilities of the territorial govern- 
ment up to the beginning of the present year. 
All the various notices issued by the autho- 
rities during the last twenty-four years in 
connection with the opening of new loans or 
the redemption or conversion of old ones are 
likewise included in the return. Among 
these the most important is the notification 
put forth for the reduction of the five per 
cents, into four per cents, in April, 1854, to 
which the holders were led to assent by cer- 
tain flourishing representations of the condi- 
tion and prospects of the treasury, and wdflcb 
was followed in less than twelve months 
(March, 1855) by a new* proposal from the 
government to borrow £2,750,000 at the ')ld 
rate of five per cent. This fresh loan was 
called the Public Works Loan, and is not re- 
deemable until 1870. It excited great indig- 
nation, since the fact of the government again 
coming into the market to borrow on such 
terms of course caused a terrible depreciation 
in the property of those who had believed 
any such prospect to be far distant, and who, 
under that impression, had expected the four 
per cents, to be maintained at or above par. 
This transaction has been shown to have had 
a serious effect in damaging the financial 
prestige of the company; and although an 
attempt was made to repair the mischief in 
July last by an announcement that the four 
per cent, paper would be received to the extent 
of one -half in all subscriptions to a five per 
cent, loan, which was then and still is open, 
the recollection of it even at this time is 
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thought to exert a prejudicial influence. An- 
nexed is an abstract of the aggregate debt: — 


B 

Loan bearmg 10 per cent interest . . . 715 

33 33 5 „ „ ... 14j4!S7 

„ » 0 » » ... 345,725 

» : 5 „ „ . . . 3,744,141 

„ » 4 » » ... 39,392,844 

„ » H » » ... 530,730 


44,028,59S 

Temporary loans ... ........ S19,656 

Treasury notes 967,711 

Deposits, iaclndiiig the Carnatic and 
otlier funds . . . ...... .... . 5,267^410 


50,483,369 

In addition to the above there have been loans 
opened since the 1st of May, 1856. One at 
four and a half per cent, which was opened 
on the 30th of August, 1856, and closed the 
16th of January, 1857, to wdiich— 

'b 

The subscriptions were .... 308,137 

And one at 5 per cent., opened 
January 16, 1857, to wliicli, 
up to the 20tk of February 
last, there had been sub- 
scribed in cash 3,788,788 

And in paper of the 3|, 4, and 

4| per cent loans ...... 1,877,959 

5,606,747 

This is exclusive of the £6,000,000 of India 
stock at home, as well as of the £7,000,000 
which the company are authorized to raise 
here on bonds (an autliority believed to have 
been exercised to within £1,000,000 of its 
full extent), and also of the £4,397,000 four 
per cent, debentures just issued. The com- 
pany are likewise under guarantee to pay in- 
terest on the following amounts of railway 
capital, which raise their total liabilities to 


little short of £100,000,000 

B 

East Indian Baiiway .......... 10,731,000 

Eastern Bengal 1,000,000 

Madras . 4,000,000 

East Indian Peninsula 8,333,300 

Sciiide and Punjaub . 2,500,000 

Bombay, Baroda, and Central India . . 1,750,000 


28,314,300 

These statistics show the debt of India to be 
nearly £100,000,000, but it is necessary to 
remark that more than one -fourth of the 
whole, £28,000,000, consists of guarantees 
upon railways: Th^ seems to be a safe 
source, for, according to present experience, 
the lines in cour.se of formation are likely to 
yield a higher rate of interest than the gua- 
rantee, while they enrich the country through 
which they are instrumental in opening up 
communications, so as to enable it to pay an 
increased revenue, and still more increase the 
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value of tlie particular property concerned. 
Anotlier amount of £6,000,1)00 coiisists of 
<-apital of tlie company, winch in 1®"* 
be paid at the rate of £200 for every £10C 
stock by a sinking fund now in operation. 

The policy of contracting a debt in India 
for the purpose of public works there is politic 
on the part of the government, as well as 
beneficial to the country, for the more exten- 
sively the natives of India subscribe to loans, 
the more hold the government has upon their 
loyalty. The subscriptions of _the railway 
eiiterprises went upon another principle— that 

ofseouringtothepeopleoftheUnited Kingdom 

the property in those roads ; the result is that 
should we ‘be driven from the country the 
people of India would have all the benefit ot 
the outlay, and the money would he lost to 
the Britisii subscribers. 

There is rather an extensive impression 
that if the imperial cabinet assume the go- 
vernment of India, the people of England will 
become responsible for tlie debt* This will 
not be tlie case ; tbe same secuiity wliicb iiov: 
exists will contiime, wliatever form tbe go- 
vernment of India may assume, and with that 
security tbe bolders of India stoclv ninst 
remain content. Since these lines were 
written returns bave been made to parlia- 
ment, wbicb further illustrate this sulyect. 
A return to the House of Lords (in further 
part) shows that the total estimated net pro- 
duce of all the revenues of India for the year 
1856^7 amounted to the sum of £21,196,894:, 
including £14, 31 7,805 from the land revenue, 
subsidy, and tobacco ; £1,961,124 from cus- 
toms, £1,833,411 from salt, £3,177,242Jrcnn 
opium, £528,293 from stamps, and £loi,41b 
from mint, &c., receipts. The cliar^^es of 

. ... 1 OUJl, 


collection altogether amount to £7,1^ 


Upon this net revenue of £21,978,364 there 
was an estimated total charge of £22,931, i 2L 
so that there would be a deficit in 1856-7 
(the last year of the returns) amounting to 
£953,357.' The charges include £3,288,819 
for the civil and political establishments, 
£2 472,336 for judicial and police establish- 
ments, £10,945,224 for military and war 
charges, and £2,155,301 for the interest on 
the debt ; there is also a charge of £2,623,744 
fur territorial payments in England. 

As the progress of railways so much in- 
fiuenees the , state of the money market, and 
thereby indirectly the course of trade, as \vell 
as the development of the resources^ upon 
which commerce relies, it will also assist the 
reader in judging of the prospects of the trade 
of India to offer the following statistics of 
reports made since the foregoing lines tvere 
written. The report of the East Iiuhati 
states that the works on the South Beerhhoom. 


dirtrict are making good progress, and that 
the first twentv-four miles will probably be 
opened bv tbe 1st of June ; tbe construction 
of the other parts of the line is also being 
actively carried on. Arrangements have been 
made for the immediate recommencement of 
the Soane Bridge. Beyond the Soane, nearly 
up to Allahabad, the state of the country in 
February has not permitted operations to he 

proceed^ with to any great extent. About 

sixt}' miles of railway are open between Allah- 
abad and Cawnpore for the conveyance of 
troops, &c., and every exertion will he made 

to complete the whole of the huudred and 
tweuty-six miles iu the ^course ^ of a few 
months. From considerations arising out of 
the mutiny, it is contemplated by the govern- 
ment to change the route of the line above 
S^pore, and the terminus will probably be 
at Meerut instead of Delbi. The number of 
passengers during the past hall-je^ar was 

522 360 (of whom 488,904 were third-class), 
amUthe tonnage of goods and minerals was 
70 355 tons, showing in the latter case an 
increase of 25,660 tons over the correspondmg 
period of 1856. The total receipts m 18o7 
were £132,434 against £96,100 in the pre- 
vious V ear : and the interest paid or pa} ab e 
to the proprietors to the 31st ot December 
last amounted to £349,417.^ The net profits 
for the past year on the portion open between 
Calcutta and Eaneegunge are estimatedTo be 
equal to a dividend at the rate of six and 
eighths per cent. The sum of £l,8bl,42b 
has been disbursed by the government or 
India on account of interest upon railway 
capital from the commencement ot operations 
in that country up to the present time—viz., 
£1 800 748 in'Englaiul, and £80,678 in India. 
The capital raised by the six railway com- 
panics, and paid into the treasuries of the 
company, amounts to £16,073,584, and of this 
only £676,979 w'as raised in India. ^ 

Notwithstanding the struggle which rages 
in India. wdiile these pages are being 'written,^ 
all evidence concurs in leading to the belief 
that a brighter future awaits that w’ondrous 
land. Although such writers as Bayard Tay- 
lor, Train, and other correspondents of the 
American press, have decried the labours of 
missionaries and philaBthro|)ists, these high 
moral agencies are telling upon the commu- 
nity <]^uietly and decisively wdierever they aie 
at work. It is not improbable that a percep- 
tion of this urged many of the fanatics of 
1857 to their w\ar of extirpation against the 
English. But God does not work moral and. 
social clianges by direct moral agencies only ; 
it pleases him to'use material media for effect- 
i ing the great moral revolutions wdiich sub- 
1 serve his grand and benevolent designs. 
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Tiiere .are no material clianges \Yliicli have 
not their moral relations and aspects. Com- 
merce is hot simply a material process, carried 
on under intellectual guidance ; it is always 
<as3ociated with the inner life of communities. 
It creates and develops moral as well as intel- 
leetual tastes, and both as strikingly as it 
promotes material civilization. Man cannot 
meet man without interchange of tli ought. 
The products of one country cannot he spread 
upon the lap of another without exciting 
new desires, and suggesting trains of reflec- 
tions which even the most thoughtless can- 
not wholly dismiss. The heart as well as 
the mind of a people is left upon the works 
of their hands. Every such work is a cardi- 
phonia, by which those who look tipoii it are 
addressed. The good and evil that are in us 
spread with our commerce in proportion as 
the stronger mind and will obtain in all things 
mastery over the weaker. He must he little 
gifted with an observing habit and philosophic 
temper who cannot see that upon the hard 
mental and moral types of oriental character 
our intercourse and commerce are telling as 
well as our direct spiritual agencies ; just as 
the most colossal and durable idol, exposed to 
the sun and the monsoon, will at last bear 
obvious and lasting impressions of their 
effects. The day of oriental seclusion is 
gone; the highway is open in the desert; 
the footfalls of the busy throng of traders, 
soldiers, and politicians, resound to far-off 
Eastern nations ; and already the swarthy 
children of the sun are learning to descry other 
visitors, and to exclaim, How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of those who bring 
the gospel of peace ! It were a blindness to 
the ways of Providence, and cowardice as to 
our own mission, not to hope for India, and 
for the honour of performing there a great 
and noble work; and among the bonds which 
shall bind that glorious region to this ruling 
country shall be the golden chain of commerce, 
graced and strengthened by the links of many 
a realm between. 

The commerce of India, as well as of the 
Straits’ settlements and Hong-Kong, will be 
promoted by the present satisfactory relations 
with Siam. There are various avenues of 
profit which a well-established and well- 
regulated trade with that country would 
open up. The hostility of the Indo-Chinese 
nations to the intercourse of strangers has 
hitherto shut up this field of enterprise even 
more than others in Eastern Asia. By a 
return presented to both houses of parliament, 
by the command of her majesty, in the session 
of 18o7, the public have been put in posses- 
sion of a treaty of friendship and commerce 
between her Britannic majesty and the kings 

von.. I.' : 


of Siam, signed on the 18tli of April, 1855, 
the ratifications being exchanged on the 5th 
of April, 1856.^ 

The first article of this treaty affirms per- 
petiial peace and amity, and the reciprocal 
protection ^‘and assistance” of Siamese and 
British subjects within their respective do- 
minions. 

ARTICLU ir. 

The interests of all British subjects coming to Siam 
shall be placed under the control of a consul at Bangkok. 
The consul, in conjunction with Siamese officers, to hear 
and determine all disputes arising between British and 
Siamese subjects; but the consul shall not interfere iu 
any matters referring solely to Siamese, neither will the 
Siamese authorities interfere in questions which only con- 
cern the subjects of her Britannic majesty. 

It is understood, however, that the arrival of the Bri- 
tish consid at Bangkok shall not take place before the 
ratification of this treaty, nor until ten vessels owned by 
British subjects, sailing under British colours and with 
British papers, shall have entered the port of Bangkok for 
purposes of trade, subsequent to the signing of this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE III. 

If Siamese in the employ of British subjects offend 
against the laws of their country, or if any Siamese, 
having so offended or desiring to desert, take refuge with 
a British subject in Siam, they shall be searched for, and, 
upon proof of tbeir guilt or desertion, shall be delivered 
up by the consul to the Siamese authorities. In Hke 
manner, any British offenders resident or trading in Siam, 
who may desert, escape to, or hide themselves in Siamese 
territory, shall be apprehended and delivered over to the 
British consul on his requisition. Chinese, not able to 
prove themselves to be British subjects, shall not be con- 
sidered as such by the British consul, nor be entitled to 
Ms protection. 

ARTICLE IV. 

British subjects are permitted to trade freely in all the 
seaports of Siam, but may reside permanently only at 
Bangkok, or within the limits assigned by this treaty. 
British subjects coming to reside at Bangkok may rent 
land, and buy or build houses, but cannot pui’chase lands 
within a circuit of two hundred (not more than four 
miles English) from the city walls until they shall have 
lived in Siam for ten years, or shall obtain special autho- 
rity from the Siamese government to enable them to do 
so; but, with the exception of this limitation, British 
residents in Siam may at any time buy or rent houses, 
lands, or plantations, situated anywhere within a distance 
of twenty-four hours’ journey from the city of Bangkok, 
to be computed by the rate at which boats of the country 
can travel. In order to obtain possession of such lands 
or houses, it will be necessary that the British subject 
shall, in the first place, make application through the 
consul to the proper Siamese officer : and the Siamese 
officer and the consul having satisfied themselves of the 
honest intentions of the applicant, will assist him in 
settling, upon equitable terms, the amount of the purchase 
money, will mark out and fix the boundaries of the pro- 
perty, and will convey the same to the British purchaser 
under sealed deeds. Whereupon he and his property shall 
be placed under the protection of the governor of the dis- 
trict and that of the particular local authorities; he shall 
conform in ordinary matters to any just directions given 
him by them, and will be subject to the same taxation 
that is levied on Siamese subjects. But if through negli- 
gence, the want of capital, or other cause, a British subject 
should fail to commence the cultivation or improvement 
of the lands so acquired within a term of three years from 
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to date of -eeWng possessioa thereof 1 


paid i>y liim ^0^' same. 

abticle y., 

AU British snhjeets intendmg to reside “ ^ 

he registered at the British consnlate ; they shall not go 
to to sea, nor proceed beyond the limits assigned by this 
treaty for the residence of British subjects, " ‘‘hoat a 
passport from the Siamese authorities, to I'® 

C the British consol: nor shall they leave f.m if the 
sLese authorities show totim Mhsh T 


the coHSiu anu prupci — * 

tlie power to call in an equal immljer ot merchants as 
assessors, not exceeding two on either side, to assist them 
in coming to an equitable decision. 

Opium may be imported free ot duty, but can only be 
sold to the opium farmer or his agents. In the event of 
no arrangement being effected with them for tlie sale of 
the opium, it shall be re-exported, and no impost or duty 
shall be levied thereon. Any infringement of this regu- 
lation shall subject the opium to seizure and confiscation. 

Articles of export from the time of production to the 
date of shipment shall pay one impost only, wdiet her this 


ovine — ■ - - iUof iptri- aaie oi suipmcui. 

sLnese authorities show to the Bntish | the name of mland tax, transit duty, or 

timate ohjections exist to their (putting ; .P,^ i duty on exportation. The tax or duty to be paid on each 

within the limits appointed under . 1 article of Siamese produce previous to or upon exporta- 

British subjects are at ^berty to travel to and I jg specified in the tariff attached to this treaty ; and 

" a pass, to it is distinctly agreed that goods or produce which pay 


Brifeh consul, and counter-sealed by the proper biamese 
officer stating, in the Siamese character, their names, 
lalhn-, and deseriptlon. The Siamese officers at the 
government stations in the interior inay, at any time, 

L the production of this pass, and immediately on its 
being exhibited they must allow ^the parties to V^ocoed; 
but it will be Iheir duty to detain those persons who, bj 
travelling without a pass from the consul, render them- 
selves liable to the suspicion of their being deserters, and 
such detention shall he immediately reported to the 
consul.. ... 

abticle yi. 


All British subjects visiting or residing in Siam shall 
be allowed the free exercise of Ihe Cfoistian ^ 

liberty to build churches in such lo^lities as shall be con- 
sented to by the Siamese authorities. The Siamese go- 
vernment will place no restrictions upon the employment 
by the English of Siamese subjects as servants, or m any 
other capacity; hut wherever a Siamese subject belongs 
or owes service to some particular master, the servant 
who engages himself to a British subject without the con- 
sent of his master may he reclaimed by him; and the 
Siamese government will not enforce an agreement be- 
tween a British subject and any Siamese in iis empfoy, 
unless made with the Iciiowledge and consent of the 
master, who has a right to dispose of the services of the 
person engaged. 

ARTICLE YIT. 

Britisli ships of wai may enter the river, and anchor at 
Balcnam, bnt they shall not proceed above Paknani.nmess 
with the consent of the Siamese oulhointies, which shaU 
he eiven where it is necessary that a ship shall go into 
doci for repairs. Any British ship of war conveying to 
Siam a public functionary accredited by her majesty s 
government to the court of Bangkok, shall he allowed to 
come up to Bangkok, but shall not pass the forts called 
Bong Phrachamit and Pit-patch-nnek, unless expssly 
permitted to do so by the Siamese government; hat,_m 
the absence of a British ship of war. the Siamese 80 * 0 - 
rities engage to farnish the consul with a force sufficient , 
to enable him to give effect to his authonty over^British 
subjects, and to enforce disciiffine among British shipping. 
article YIIX. 

The measurement duty hitherto paid by British vessels 
trading to Bangkok under the treaty of 1826 Rhall be 
abolished from the date of this treaty coming into opera- 
tion, and British shipping and trade wuE thenceforth be 
onlv subject to the payment of import and export duties 
on the goods landed or shipped. On aE articles of import 
the duties shaE be three per cent., payable, at the uplion 
of the importer, either in kind or money, calculated upon 
the market value of the goods. Drawback of the tiEl 
amount of dutv shaU be allowed upon goods found unsale- 
able and re-exported. Should the British merchant and 
the custom-house officers disagree as to the value to be set 


non, IS spcuiucu. lU. txiv vuxxxx , 

it is distinctly agreed that goods or produce which pay 
any description of tax in the interior shall he exempted 
from any further payment of duty on exportation. ^ 
En 4 ish merchants are to be aEowed to purchase 
directly from the producer the articles in wffiich they 
i trade, and in like manner to seE their goods to 

‘the parties wishing to purchase the same, without the 
* interference, in either case, of any other person. ^ 

The rates of duty laid down in the tariff attached to 
this treatv are those that are now paid upon goods or pro- 
duce shipped ill Siamese or Chinese vessels or junks ; and 
it is agreed that British shipping shall enjoy all the pri- 
vileges now exercised by or which hereafter may be granted 

to Siamese or Chinese vessels or junks. ^ ^ ■ 

British subjects will be allowed to build ships m Siam 
on obtaining permission to do so from the Siamese autho- 

■Whenever a scarcity may be apprehended of salt, rice, 
and fish, the Siamese government reserve to themselves 
the right of prohibiting, by public proclamation, the ex- 
portation of these articles. ^ \ 

Bullion or personal effects maybe imported or exported 
free of charge. 

ARTICLE IX. 


The code of regulations appended to this treaty shall 
be enforced by the consul, with the co-operation ^ ot the 
Siamese authorities; and they, the said authorities and 
consul, shall be enabled to introduce any iurther regula- 
tions which may be found necessary, in order to give 
effect to the objects of this treaty. ^ 

All fines and penalties inflicted for infraction of the 
provisions and regulations of this treaty shall be paid to 
the Siamese government. . ,-01 

■Until the British consul shall arrive at Bangkok, and 
enter upon his functions, the consignees of British vessels 
shaE he at liberty to settle with the Siamese authorities 
all questions relating to their trade. 

ARTICLE X. 

The British government and its subjects ivEl be alloived 
free and equal participation in any privileges tM may 
have been, or may hereafter be, granted by the Siamese 
government to the government or subjects of any otner 
nation. 

. ARTICLE XI., ■ , 

After the lapse of ten years from the date of the ra^^ 

cation of this treaty, upon the desire of either the^Britisii 
or Siamese government, and on twelve months notice 
given hy either party, the present, and such portions ot 
the treaty of 1826 as remain unrevoked by this treaty, 
together with the tariff and regulations hereunto annexed, 
or those that may hereafter be introduced, 
to revision by commissioners appointed on both lor 
this purpose, who will be empowered to decide ^n ^ d 
insert therein such amendments as expenence shaE prove 
I to be desirable. 
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. AETIGLE'XII. 

Tins article referred to formalities as to tJie time of 
taking effect, lEterpretation, signatures of plenipoten- 
tiaries, &c. 

After tlie articles follow general Tegiilations, 
under wMcb Britisli trade is to be conducted 
in Siam. The general drift of these is the 
protection of the Siamese government from 
the arrival of armed ships, under pretence of 
trade, nearer to Bangkok than Paknam, and 
the preservation of Siamese authority in re- 
ference to such vessels. Then folioAVS a tariff 
of the export and inland duties to he levied 
on articles of trade, vdiich shows the nature 
and variety of our commerce Avith Siam. 

SECTION I. ■ 

Tlie niidemientioned articles shall he entirely free from 
inland or other taxes, on production or transit, and shall 
pay export duty as ioEows 

Ti.- Sa- Fu- , / , 

caJ. lung, ang- IIuD. 

Dory 10 0 

Gamboge ......... 6 0 

hhinoceros horns .... 50 0 

Cardamums, best .... 14 0 

„ bastard ... 60 

Dried mussels 1 0 

Pelicans’ quills 2 2 

Betel- nut, dried 1 0 

Kinclii wood . 0 2 

Sharks’ fins, white .... 6 0 

„ black 3 0 

Lukkrahati seed . . . . . 0 2 

Peacocks* tails . . . . . . 10 0 

Buffalo and cow bones ..00 

Rhinoceros hides 0 2 

Hide cuttings 0 1 

l*urtie shells 1 0 

Soft „ 10 

Beche de mer 3 0 

Pish -maws 3 0 

Birds’ nests, iincleaned . 20 per cent. 

Kingfishers’ feathers . .. 6 0 0 0 per 100. 

Cutch . . ........ 0 2 0 0 picul. 

Beyche seed Tom.) .0 2 0 0 „ 

Piingtarai seed ...... 0 2 0 0 „ 

Gum benjamin 4 0 0 0 „ 

Angrai bark 0 2 0 0 ,, 

Agiila wood ....... 2 0 0 0 „ 

Ray skins . . . . . , . . 3 0 0 0 „ 

Old deer horns . ... . . 0 1 0 0 „ 

Soft, or young deer horns . 10 per cent. 

Deer hides, fine , . ... 

„ common . . . 

Deer sinews . . . . . . . 

Buffalo and cow hides . . 

Eiephants’ hones . . ... 

Tigers’ bones’. * . ... . 

Buffalo horns 

Eiephants’ hides 

Tigers’ skins . . . , . . . 

Armadillo sldns 

Stick-lac . . . , . . . . . 

Hemp . . . . 

Dried fish, 'Blaheng . . . 

„ Tlamlit . . . 

Sapan wood . . . . . . . 

Salt meat . . . . , . . . 

Mangrove hark . , , . . 


Tl* Sa- Fu- 
cal. lung. ang. Hun. 


Rosewood 0 2 0 0 per picul. 

Ebony 110 0 ,, 

Rice ........... 4 0 0 0 per coy an. 


SECTION IT. 

The undermentioned articles being subject to the iidaiid 
or transit duties herein named, and which shall not be in- 
creased, shall he exempt from export duty. 


Ti- Sa- Fu- ■ ’ ,, 

cal. lung. ang. Hun. 

Sugar, white 0 2 0 0 per picul. 

„ ml ........ 0 1 0 0 „ 

Cotton, cleaned and im- 

cleaned 10 per cent. 

Pepper . ......... 1 0 0 0 per picul. 

Salt.fish,Pto ..... 1 0 0 0 per 10,000 

Beans and peas ... . . One-twelfth. 

Dried prawns . . . . . . One-twelfth. 

Tilseed. . . ...... . One-twelfth. 

Silk, raw , . . . . ... One-twelfth. 

Beeswax ......... Oae-fifreenth. 

Tallow .......... I 0 0 0 pcri>iciil. 

Salt . ■ 6 0 0 0 per coy an. 


Tobacco (bundles) .... 1 2 0 0 per 1000. 

SECTION nr. 

All goods or produce unenumerated in this tariff shah 
be free of export duty, aad shall only he subject to one 
inland tax or transit duty, not exceeding the rate now 
paid. 

John Bowring. 

(L.S.) 

(Signatures and seals of the five Siamese plenipotentiaries.) 

On the 13th of May, 1853, a sni:>plemen- 
tary agreement to this treaty was signed with 
the Siamese anthonties, by Harry Smith 
Parkes, Esq., on behalf of the British. The 
object of this supplementary agreement was 
two-fold: first, that such articles of an 
old treaty, made in 1826, as Avere abrogated 
by the ne^A^', should he distmctly mentioned ; 
secondly, that any clause of the new treaty, 
not sufficiently clear, should he fully ex- 
plained. The only article of this supple- 
mentary agreement Avhich need he stated is 
the following : — 

ARTICLE I. 

On ihe old treaty concluded in 1826. 

The articles of the old treaty not abrogated by the new 
treaty, are I, II, III, VIII, XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, 
and the undermentioned clauses of Articles VI and X. 
In Article VI the Siamese desire to retain the following 
danse 

“ If a Siamese or English merchant buy or sell, without 
inquiring and ascertaining whether the seller or buyer he 
of a good or bad character, and if he meet with a bad 
I man, who takes the property and absconds, the rulers and 
officers on either side must make search and endeavour to 
produce the property of the absconder, and investigate the 
matter with sincerity. If the party possess money or 
property, he can be made to pay; but if he does not 
possess any, or if he cannot he apprehended, the autho- 
rities cannot be held responsible.” 

Of Article X, Mr. Parkes desires to retain that clause 
relating to the overland trade, which states : 

** Asiatic merchants of the English countries, not being 
Binnese, Peguans, or descendants of Europeans, de- 
siring to enter into and to trade •with the Siamese domi- 


0 0 per picul. 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 per 100 tails. 
0 3 per picul. 

0 0 


a 0 0 0 

3 0 0 0 

4 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 
10 0 0 

5 0 0 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 1 , 0 0 
4 0 0 0 
110 0 
12 0 0 
12 0 0 
1 0 0 0 
0 2 10 
2 0 0 0 
0 10 0 


per 100 hides. 

5S 

per picul. 

33 

33 

per skin, 
per picul. 

■ ' ''it''-' 

’ » 
a 

f* 

'*» , 
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i,:ous,fiom tte eouutries 

ma Ve whicb. arc aow suTjject to the iiigusli, 

« to do so freely overiaed and by ^ f. T“ 
linalish fru-aishing them with Foper 
Mr. Parkes, however, desu'es that all 
without exceptioB, shall he allowed to ® 

mevland trade. The said royal commissioners therefoie 
a»rce on the part of the Siamese, that f 

lliitfi rnk may cross from the British terntories of 
■Mer"-™ TavW.Te, Tenesseriin, Pegu, or other P'“®^ 
Kr’ by wmter,’to the Siamese temtorms and 
trade there with facUity, on the condition that they shah 
be provided by the British authorities with pi opei certi 
fieates, which must he renewed for each iwraej^ 

^'lie coHiniercial a^reenaent aiiaexed to 
is ibmXd hTtbe ^ew W with the exeeptioa of the 

ibe following 

''‘‘‘‘British merchants importing fire-ai-ms, shot, ot 
nowdcr are prohibited from selling them to any party bid 
ke .rovornmlnt. Should the government not reqmre sndi 
fire-m-ms, shot, or gunpowder, the merchants must le- 

'Trticle iv ftlp^ulSer that no Aargc or duly M be 

«r I 

that the old measurement dnty ot 1700 ticals per Wb“« 
included the fees of the various g 

measurement duty has now been abolished, the biamcso 
wish to levy on each native boat talcing cargo out to 
■V fee of 8 ticals 2 salungs, this being the ehar^ paid by 
Siamese traders; and Mr. Parhes uudertahes^to submit 
this point to the consideration of her majesty s minister 

plenipotentiary to the court of Siam. 
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In tlie treaty of Sir JoEn Botvring, it was 
stipulated that British subjects should have 
the right to buy and occupy houses and 
lands, under the conditions specified, but 
their right to sell them again was oddly over- 
looted. Mr. Partes inserted a clause in tlie 
new agreement giving them that right. 

The Siamese government insisted on the 
powers of prohibiting the exportation ot noe, 
salt, and fish, in seasons ot famine. Mr. 
Partes consented to this on the condition 
that a month’s notice should always he_ given 
before the prohibition sbould be entorcecl. 
By the seventh article of the treaty, bunion 
Biay loe exported or imported free of cnarge. 
With reference to this danse, the Siamese 
royal commissioners agreed, _ at the request 
of Mr. Partes, that foreign coins of every de- i 
scription, gold or silver, in bars or ingots, 
and gold leaf, should he imported free ; but 
manufactured articles of gold and silver, 
plated ware, and diamond or other jireoious 
stones, must pay an import duty of throe per 
cent. 

One article of the supplementary agree- 
ment was eminently absurd on the part oi 
Mr. Partes. The Siamese commissioners 
requested that whenever the Siamese govern- 
ment deemed it to he beneficial for^^the 
country to impose “ a single tax or duty ” on 
any article not then subject to a public charge 


of any Mnd, it might do so without infraction 
of the treaty, so for as non-duty articles wore 
concerned." 3Ir. Partes considered that he 
had tept clear of this trap by adding, pro- 
vided that the said tax be just and reason- 

indefinite article of the treaty, allowing 
British residents to travel a journey of 
twenty-four hours’ distance, was made more 
satisfactory by clear definitions of distance by 
actual ineasnrement or mutual agreement. 

Rates of assessment upon English planta- 
tions, established in Siamese territory, were to 
be tlie same as those paid by the native 
planters or gardeneis. _ , • n , 

The neighbourhood of Banglcok, especiallj 
I .some distance in the interior, is admirably 
adapted to the growth of valuable fruits and 
timber* such as betel-nut,^ cocoa-nut, siii 
vines, mango, maprnng, darian, mangosteen, 

langsat, orange, jack-frmt, bread-Ruit, mak- 

pai guana, laton, and rambnton trees. Ex- 
' Client pineapples arc grown in every direction 
around the capital; also tamayinds. custaid- 

apples, plantains, and pepper vines. 

From various causes this treaty and the 
, supplemeixtary agreement, failed to give that 
• satisfaction in India which, from its terms 
generally might be expected. It was alleged 
that Sir Jolin Bowring was outwitted ; that a 
consciousness of this led to the mission _o 
Mr Parkes, to amend the treaty ; that the 
mender had done no better than the original 
maker ; that the treaty with Siam was prac- 
tically a nullity; and that the opening unot 
the commerce of that country is yet a deside- 
ratum. It is certain that several ot the 
stipulations are useless, and others mis- 
chievous, laying the foimdation for hitiive 
disagreements ; but on the whole the treaty 
and its supplement must appear to those, not 
initiated in the tricks of Eastern trade and 
the subterfuges of Eastern diplomatists, as 
fair and reasonable. Better terms would 
have been desirable ; but so far, something 
considerable was accomplished by her ma- 
iestv’s negotiators, which may lead, and is 
likely to lead, to more intelligent and hberal 
arrangements. It is '(veil that some of ic 
best organs of public opinion, both in England 
and in India, appreciate what has been done. 
One of the best edited publications in India, 
The Boivhay Quartcrii/* expresses its ap- 
provalin no measured terms : — It establishes 
a lust and reasonable scale of duties, destroys 
monopoly, and offers every inilncoment to 
increased cultivation and enterprise on the 
part of the Siamese. It is very creditable 
to their present monarchy to_ have so freely 
overthrown the previoussly existing sj stem o 
* July, 1857. 
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taxation, and to luwe adopted a liberal policy 
before unlaiown to the countr}’’. The innova- 
tion was startling, and it required considerable 
foresight and faith in principles to introduce 
it without preliminary experience. In taking 
this step, the kings abandoned their former 
sources of revenue, and trusted entirely to the 
effect of a moderate tariff, and to the rapid 
increase of transactions under its fostering 
influences. The abolition of the corn laws, | 
and the reduction to penny postage— measures 
forced out of our own government — in no way 
adeqiiatel}’’ represent the comparative mag- 
nitude of the reform now freely accorded by 
the sovereigns of Siam.” 

The same writer again expresses himself in 
his review of the treaty, and of the spirit and 
policy of the Siamese government, in these 
hopeful terms We are inclined to believe 
that the measure, concluded by the modera- 
tion and good management of Sir John Bow- 
ring, may be but the first stride of a people 
rapidly and continuously proceeding up the 
scale of civilization.” That there are good 
grounds for such a hope must be evident to 
all who look into the circumstances of that 
country, and who consider the spirit of its 
rulers. The climate is one of the finest in 
the East, although the mean temperature is 
as high as 84° It is a healthy country, 
there being few places in the world where 
instances of longevity are so frequently met 
with. The American missionaries, who have 
been the benefactors of the country, say that 
it is not at all uncommon to meet with per- 
sons whose age exceeds a century. 

The productions of the country may, as 
already observed, be seen from the list of 
commodities in the tariff appended to the 
treaty. The articles which form the grand 
staple of Siamese exports, are, sugar, pepper, 
cotton, hemp, rice, metals, gums, cardanmms, 
gamboge, ivory, horns, hides, silks, sapan- 
wood, &c. The cotton of Siam is of the 
finest quality yet discovered, and in the 
growing demand, for this commodity, and the 
slowness of Ameiuca and India in approach- 
ing the pace of that progress, Siam may 
become a grand mart for its production. Soil, 
climate, facilities of river navigation, and the 
enlightened character of the government, all 
combine to justify this prospect. There are 
other valuable productions capable of vastly 
enlarging its commerce: the finest and purest 
copper exists in great abundance ; there are 
also tin, lead, zinc, antimony, and iron. It is 
alleged that there are auriferous districts in 
Siam rivalling any existing elsewhere ; cer- 
tainly gold has been obtained there by the 
natives in quantities which sustain such an 
opinion. Silver, it is supposed, will yet be 


obtained there in sufficient quantities to re- 
adjust the relative value between it and gold. 
Precious stones are also abundant in districts 
much resembling those in which they are 
found in Ava. A French gentleman, travel- 
ling in a hilly district for a short distance, 
gathered in the course of his progress two 
haiidsful of rubies, topazes, garnets, and 
sapphires. 

The rice and sugar exports might be 
vastly increased by British merchants and 
capitalists settling in other places as well as 
Bangkok. 

The chief import of Siam is, unhappily, 
opium. This, howeveiv is consumed in a 
great proportion by the Oliinese, who are 
very numerous at Bangkok and elsewhere, 
and who serve the country by their inclustry. 
The religious belief of the majority of the 
Chinese being identical with that of the 
Siamese, and the habits of the two people 
being similar in many respects, the Chinese 
are allowed to settle in the country, where, 
as usual, they work hard and thrive well. 

The time which has elapsed since the sig- 
natures of the plenipotentiaries were attached 
to the agreement supplementary to the treaty 
has been so very short, that it is difficult to 
gather from its events the probabilities of the 
future. By way of China it is reported that 
the effect has been surprising. During a 
decennial period, previous to the treaty, the 
average mimber of vessels entering the river 
of Bangkok from foreign parts was ten ^ since 
the treaty the number has increased twenty- 
fold, a progress unparalleled in any part of 
the Asiatic world. 

The area of the country is not less than 
two hundred thousand square miles, well 
watered by mountain streams and by undu- 
lating rivers, wdiich enrich a large portion of 
country suitable for rice and other tropical 
commodities. Besides the great distance 
which the navigable rivers enable ships to 
pass to the interior, there are innumerable 
canals suitable to boat navigation, in which 
art the people are very expert. There is a 
very important consideration connected with 
the commerce between India and Siam, which 
has not yet sufficiently engaged the attention 
of engineers and scientific persons acquainted 
with the Indo-Chinese peninsula. It is 
alleged that water communication could easily 
be opened between the Bay of Bengal and 
the Gulf of Siam across the isthmus, so as 
to save the comparatively long voyage round 
by the Straits of Malacca. By an examina - 
tion of Wyld's maps, with scale, the reader will 
perceiye how considerable a space might be 
i saved by a ship canal, so as to avoid the 
iefw The direct distance 
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across tlie istliBiiis is aBout fifty miles. A sMp- 
canal would not 1)6 required for tlie whole of 
this distance j as there are navigable rivers 
which miglit he united by a few miles being 
cut for the purpose. The chief river, the 
Meiiiam, on the banks of which the capital is 
built, fertilises a vast extent of country, wliicb 
is at once extremely rich and very beautiful. 
The area of the valley of the Meinam has 
heeii coinpiited at upwards of twelve thousand 
miles. From such a country what may not 
be expected for British commercial enter- 
prise? Should a ship-canal connect the ex- 
isting water-ways, so as to open np a connec- 
tion between the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf 
of Siam, it w'-oulcl be important not only as to 
the trade of the latter country, hut also with 
Oocliin China and China. The expectations 
entertained as to the future commercial inter- 
eotirse are justified hy past experience, Cal- 
cutta and Canton were at one time the only 
superior porta to Bangkok in the Eastern seas 
-—there were more than sixty British ships 
engaged in the trade. 

l?he chief causes of the decline arose from 
the misgoveriimeut of the monarchs and the 
tjuanny of the nobles. The former adopted 
a policy exclusive and barbarous, and espe- 
cially jealous of foreigners ; the latter ground 
down the people by the heaviest oppression. 
This class is still inimical to all improvements 
as dangerous to its privileges; it regards 
foreign commerce with hostility, and those 
who profit by it, natives or strangers, with 
envy and dislike. The nobles are especially 
hostile to the settlement of European planters, 
or the travels of Europeans within the in- 
terior. It is a pleasing and encouraging cir- 
cumstance that the kings are opposed to 
the nobles in those illibeiml ideas, and that 
the premier — who is the most influential man 
in the kingdom — ^is decidedly adverse to the 
policy of the prejudiced and selfish Bections 
of the people. There is no Eastern country 
which presents three such men as the two 
kings of Siam and their vizier. The kings 
are brothers, the sons of the chief queen of a 
former monarch, and occupy the throne legiti- 
mately according to the laws and regal usage 
of Siam. A son of their father by an infe- 
rior tjueen possessed himself of the throne, and 
one of the present occupants was for twenty- 
seven years an inmate of a Buddhist monas- 
tery. There he devoted himself to the study 
of European science, and of the English lan- 
guage, of Avhicli he is master, but writes it 
quaintly, after the old models. The reception 
given hy this monarch to Sir John Bowring, 
and afterwards to Mr. Parkes, was enlightened 

* There are two— called First and Second, who, how- 
ever, act together in one government. 


and cordial. Tlie second king is a more ac- 
complished man than the first, and writes much 
more accurate and agreeable English than 
either her majesty’s plenipotentiary Sir John, 
Bowring, or his diplomatic adjutant Mr. Parkes. 
The second sovereign is, like the first, liberal 
and enlightened, and favourable to the' English. 
Both are authors, and .have written works, 
not only in Siamese, but in other oriental 
languages, and in English. " These • works are 
of a practical nature, such as geogTaphy, 
topography, Sia.B:iese 'history, law’, and .govern - 
meiit. They have also written some'. 'modest 
s.eieBtifi.c books, -They are especially' fond' of 
astronomy, in which science they have made 
considerable progress, and when they dis- 
patched, in ISoT, two ambassadors to C^Jiieen 
■Yictoria, they espeeially enjoined upon them 
to procure them Bcientii'ie instruments, models 
of ' steam ' engines, telescopes, and various 
optical .instruments, drc. Fr.om such monarchs 
good government is to be expected, and a 
friendly feeling towards our mercluints. The 
nobles are adverse to the policy of their 
sovereigns, on the ground that if the English 
gain a footing witliin their dominions they 
will increase their acquisitions of land until 
they become masters of the whole country. 
The kings entertain some timidity on the 
same ground. The miBsions of Sir John 
Bowring and Mr. Parkes were calculated to 
dispel this alarm, and the advent of the am - 
hassadors here from their Siamese majesties, 
and the impressions they derived during their 
i sojourn, are still more conducive to the like 
I results. The chief minister, however, appears 
to be the mainstay of Sir John Bowring’s 
hopes for the stability of his treaty, for in a 
work*" recently published by the learned 
doctor and gallant kniglit, he represents this 
dignitary as one of the most remarkable men 
I he ever met. In the journal of Blr John the 
following references relating to this minister 
occur : — “ His excellency also pressed mncli 
the necessity of opening the trade W'itli Cochin 
China. Again and again the /mlakoJif said 
he wished that the treaty should benefit the 
people; that the government could make the 
sacrifice of revenue for two or three years, 
and wait for the beneficial results wdiich 
trade would bring with it. He insinuated 
more than once that if there were difficulties 
they worild be from other quarters. Ho again 
and again told me that if my policy is to save 
the people from oppression, and the country 
from mono]3oly, he shall labour with me, and 
if I succeed my name will be blest to all 

^ The Khigdom and FeopU of Siam ; with a Narra- 
tive of a Mission to that Conniry in 1855, London, 
J. “W. Parker. 

t Designation of Ike minister. 
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ages. He tniveils alnises to me witlioiit dis- 
guise, and often witli veliemeiit eloquence. 
If lie prove true to liis profeBBion, lie is one of 
tlie noblest and most eiiligliteiied patriots the 
world has ever seen. 1 o him Siam owes her 
fleet of merchant ships. They* urged the 
conclusion of the treaty, so that the EaUler 
might get away by the next tide. They: 
wished to have them one after another, f in the 
hope that the whole may be concluded to da 3 ^. 
Inshallali ! Such promptitude w^as, I believe, 
never before exhibited in an Asiatic court. 
It is mainly due to the Plira Ivalalvon’s ener- 
getic influence ; he has a great wmrk to 
accomplish, and he is working wliile it is day, 
ajT-e, and night as well.” However excel- 
lent the dispositions of this friendly court and 
government towards the English, and how- 
ever liospitahle towards her majesty’s repre- 
sentative, it is obvious that they w^ere very 
desirous to see the last of the negotiator, and 
more especially of his war steamers. This 
desire may have been in part dictated by the 
impatience of the nobles, and even of the 
highest courtiers, at the presence of the pleni- 
potentiary, and the vicinity of the inen-of- 
W'ar ; and it is not impossible that more than 
a spark of oriental suspicion glimmered in the 
breasts of the monarchs and their ministers, 
that some evil purpose might lurk behind 
those British guns, for although Bangkok 
contains four hundred thousand inhabitants, 
a large portion of them are Chinese, and the 
city wmuld probably prove even more helpless 
for defence than Canton. 

As no description w^as given of Siam in the 
geographical part of this work, no portion 
of it being Under British sovereignty, and it 
having never been a theatre of battle to our 
forces, it seemed desirable to dwell more at 
length, under the head of commerce, upon the 
I’esoiu'ces of the country, and the character of 
its rulers, as connected wdth the prospects of 
future commercial intercourse with it. 

The character of commercial men and 
commercial dealings in India have been the 
subject of much animadversion of late years. 
This subject might properly come under the 
head of the social condition of India, hut it is 
still more appropriate in this place. The 
character of the East India Company as 
ti'aders has already come up incidentally, and 
wdli in the historical portion of this work he 
frequently brought before the reader ; it is 
therefore unnecessary here to point out in 
wfliat respects the monopoly had a moral in- 

* The kings and minister, and thd minister of foreign 
affairs, also an able and enlightened man. 

t Sir John here refers to the articles of the treaty, hut 
his style of writing is so loose and inaccurate, it is often 
difficult to determine his meaning. 


fliience, favourable or otherwise, upon those 
wdio profited by it, or upon others. When 
the trade became free, and in proportion as it 
became so, speculators from England, espe- 
cially from London and Liverpool, embarked 
in Indian commerce, which, through their 
instrumentality, soon assumed new features. 
Many’- of the adventurers had little capital, 
and their enterprises W' ere undertaken upon 
the principle of making such an appearance 
as to gain credit, and so trade upon the capital 
of others. The nature of their resources gave 
a character to their dealings, wdiich W' ere a 
series of desperate risks, sometimes successful, 
far more frequently otherwise, bringing imin 
upon all who had trusted to them. There w'as 
nothing in the nature of the trade essentially 
to make it perilous, but those engaged in it 
of the description here referred to w^ere un- 
educated men, ignorant of the principles of 
political economy, and the laws of finance, 
and wdio, by sharp practice, specious ap- 
pearance, and a thorough intimacy wdth 
the usual dodges of corrupt trade, w-ere en- 
abled to find creditors, ^nd to impose upon 
them. The respectable capitalist and merchant 
W’as often robbed and sometimes destroyed 
by this class, ill his personal dealings with 
them ; besides, he sustained injury by a 
competition based upon capital extensively 
and fraudulently obtained ; upon credit pro- 
cured by the cleverly sustained-appearances 
of noted resources. 

In the year 1830-1, a monetary and 
commercial crisis occurred in the great trading 
cities of India. The gambling wdiich had 
taken place in all East Indian commodities, 
had reached a degree of desperation which 
precipitated a convulsion . Th ere w?-as a 
general crash. ‘^Houses” had been trusted 
by old officers, civil servants, and their 
widows. Those establishments had been the 
banks of the non -trading classes for the 
custody of their savings ; the poor soldiers, 
wffio had saved a little to purchase discharge, 
or send home to wife or child, had placed it 
in the hands of those ‘‘great merchants,” 
whose philanthropy w^'as as ostentatious as 
their benefactions w’ere large, and their style 
of living magnificent. The hollowness of the 
system, and the faithlessness of those wdio, 
through its instrumentality, practised such 
extensive imposition, became at once apparent 
amidst the loss and pecuniary destruction of 
all the confiding classes who sup^DOsed that 
the mansions and charities of “ the merchant; 
princes” were indices of their w^ealth and 
magnanimity. It would be difficult for de- 
scription to convey the extent of the disaster 
which the overthrow of the great Indian 
trading establishments caused at that time. 
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Many beggel tlieir bread, wliose deposits in 
tbe bands of tlie speculators bad amounted to 
a bandsoine fortune. Upon tlieni tbe desola- 
tion permanently rested ; but tbe traders, 
after passing tbe ordeal of failure, of com- 
position, or bankruptcy, began again, and 
soon lived in tbe same splendour, and easily 
found fresb victims — so credulous and ignorant 
Avcre the respectable classes from whom this 
plunder Avas gleaned. Calcutta obtained an 
imenviable notoriety in this species of piracy. 
One bouse tbere failed for a sum wbicb would 
bave been incredible, if named beforehand — 
amounting to four millions sterling I The 
assets were a little more than a shilling in the 
pound. It must not be supposed by the 
astonisbed reader that this illustrious *Oioiise” 
stood alone; it was surrounded by others 
almost as great. One of these failed for 
only £300,000 less than the amount of tbe 
liabilities of the former; another for three 
millions six bundred tbousand sterling ; a 
fourth for three millions ; a iiftb for two 
millions and a (][uarter ; but these bouses paid 
on an average a iiftb of their obligations. 
3Iore than eleven millions sterling was lost to 
tbe community by the failure of six bouses, 
after all their assets were valued and applied. 

The individuals who entailed all this misery 
by means so palpably culpable, did not “ lose | 
caste ” (as the natives would say) ; they were ^ 
treated by the officers of government, and by 
the commercial world more particularly, as 
unfortunate ; but tbe moral effect upon tbe 
European and native communities, as well as 
upon tbe character of English commerce, was 
soon obvious. The civil and military func- 
tionaries did not so generally lea^m their 
money in the custody of these bouses. The 
native capitalists, themselves freqxiently dis- 
honest, bad been outwitted and lost much ; 
they tbei'efore became more timid of trusting 
their money in the bands of’ Englishmen. 
The traders succeeded in regaining the con- 
Mence of European officials, or at least of 
gaining new victims in that class, long before 
any considerable number of natives were 
caught in the same trap. Credit slowly re- 
vived ; by degrees officers, arid the families 
of deceased officers, civilians, and Europeans 
in the humbler walks of trade, were again 
ensnared, to form a renexved illustration of the 
fraudulent s 3 'stem wliicli had so largely ob- 
tained in banking and commercial transactions 
in the East. 

One of the consequences of these failimes 
was the establishment by the civil and military 
servants of banks, in wffiich they could have 
confidence. The first of these was at Agra, 
Avhence branches w^ere formed in various other 
great cities and stations. This institution 


was iullowed by the Bank of Bengal, wliieli 
started with a capital, or nominal capital, of 
five hundred thoiisand pomids ; other esta- 
blisliments of a like kind, on a great scale, 
were speedily placed in competition with the 
first two, and all appeared to prosper, 'The, 
nature of these banks was veiy peculiar ; they 
have been witli ^ propriety described .as Loa u 
Societies,’’ as their business consisted in 
lending money, chiefly to civil servants, on 
personal security ; in cases of large advances 
some collateral security was taken, but not 
generally of a more subs taiitia! nature.."" 'Many 
of the shareholders were unable to pay “ the 
calls ” when the great custom (for there v’ere 
plenty of borrowers) of the banks rendered it 
necessary to make them. These shareholders 
being civil servants were allowed to hold over 
tliei r shares, the amount of the calls being treated 
as debts to the banks, and as the shares were 
at a premium, tlie holders were soon able to 
dispose of them’, and after remitting the debt 
thus incurred, enjoyed a profit. The progress 
of the new banking establishments "was as 
iniquitous as that of tlie old ; and, finally, as 
disastrous. The very classes who had been 
plundei'ed b}^ the bankers of a former period, 
became in their turn fleecers of others. All 
the disclosures in the case of the British Bank, 
and other banking institutions in England, in 
1857-8, appear to those acquainted with 
Indian banking inclclents, from 1847 up to a 
recent period, as a mere repetition of what was 
so well known in Calcutta. Planters and 
merchants were befriended, until the entire 
capital of the banks were absorbed ; indigo 
factories were jobbed on private account witli 
bank funds ; bank post bills, at a heavy dis- 
count, were received from directors as cash ; 
paper of all descriptions was floated ; liabilities 
of ])residents and secretaries were transferred 
to the bank in the company’s books ; young 
eiviliaiis were accommodated with loans at a 
heav}^ intei'est; all ordinaiy precaution and 
proper management were neglected ; bills sent 
them for sale and remittance, on account of 
others, were disposed of, and the proceeds 
applied to stop a momentary gap ; — althotigh 
the directors must have known that they 
were insolvent, and that a month or two at 
most would -witness the termination of their 
fictitious existence. The new houses of 
business were unable to obtain credit on the 
same facile terms as their predecessors, and were 
obliged to lean almost wholl}^ on the banyans, 
a native class described in a former page. 
Many sircars, or native accountants, who had 
saved or gained money were now lenders ; 
and the business of Calcutta more especially 
fell, so far as the capital was concerned, chiefly 
into native hands. These men bear them- 
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selves witli intolerable insolence ; tliey treated tiirer's bill upon the sliipper falls cluo, and i s 
all Europeaiis, but especially those not engaged met by a renewal; that is. by another bill 
in tlie direct service of go veriiinent, with most drawn in a similar manner, and understood 
insulting contempt. They displayed the same to be for the purpose of being discounted, to 
spirit; in their own degree and opportunity, enable the accepter of the first bill to take it up, 
which the sepoy revolters showed in 1857. in other words, to pay it when pi’esented. 

The bitterest dislike and scorn for Europeans /^Meanwhile the goods arrive at their des- 
were openly avowed whenever the natives tination. The agent of the London bank who 
had a money power over them. The roguery advanced money upon them holds the bills of 
of the banyans is more systematic and secime lading; and to get these, and consequently 
than that of his European customer, or servant, the goods, the Calcutta correspondent’ ap- 
as he may almost be termed. The banyan plies to his banyan, who at once does the 
cheats his English confederate in every con- needful, I’edeems the grey goods from their 
eeivable way. He alleges that a higher price bondage, and sells them for his principaL 
is pakl for a commodity than is actually given, The proceeds are now remitted home in 
and he ships off an article inferior to the sugar, or silk, or indigo, the bills of lading for 
sample, entailing loss and financial and com- which are forwarded to the London house, 
mercial disarrangement on the part of the which at once draws against it, in order to 
English branch of the firm. The merchant meet the ^renewals’ of the Manchester bills 
in India in vain remonstrates, upbraids, de- then falling due; filially, the produce-broker 
nouiices ; the banyan only reiterates his in Mincing Lane makes an advance to the 
innocence, and alleges that the evil doing has importer on the arrival of the sugar or indigo, 
been in England, not with him ; and, as he is which enables him to redeem the bills of 
a heavy creditor, disposes of the subject lading from the strong box of the bank, and 
with one of those impudent and caustic sneers the goods are sold. 

which the native has always at his command So long as the selling prices at both ends 
for a European in Ids power. A gentleman, leave a shadow of profit over and above the 
well acquainted with the morality of Indian amount of commissions and other charges, all 
commerce, thus describes the course of trade go.es on well. The shipper, the banker, tlie 
as it proceeds in the present day : — correspondent, the banyan, the London broker. 

Formerly all the London houses acting as the Manchester manufacturer, all are content, 
agents for Oalcxitta and Bombay firms were The operations are extended considerably, 
possessed of ample means, and to a limited the commercial wheel is kept moving, money 
extent this is still the case. It was then the is made, the houses at both ends obtain the 
practice for these agents or correspondents to reputation of doing a large stroke of business, 
purchase or make advances against consign- the partners are looked upon as shar23, shrewd 
ments of manufactured goods, either on their men, and although there may be a few bad 
own account, or jointly with their Indian debts, a few losses, and now and then a heavy 
friends, who sold the invoice on arrival, and year, the books show a large amount of corn- 
remitted home the proceeds in bills of ex- missions earned. Still the banj^aii is a large 
change or in some article of produce. Under creditor, though by interest, per centage, &c., 
the WQW regime this is no longer the case, he has cleared oif more than the amount of 
The London firm have a little credit and less their liabilities to him. One or two bad 
money; but they cannot accept bills drawn seasons follow rather rapidly ; the house has 
against goods to be shipped either on the invested largely in estates, an operation popu- 
manufacturers’ or their Indian friends’ ac- larly termed developing the resources of the 
count. This done, the bills are discounted, country ; the banyan becomes rather more 
and so the manufacturer is reimbursed. The troxiblesome and overbearing than of wont; 
goods — grey cloths from Manchester perhaps the senior partner takes alarm, withdraws 
—are shipped ; and then the London mer- with a hundred thousand pounds, and twelve- 
chant, who has not paid a farthing for them, months afterwards the firm suspend payment 
is enabled to draw against them on his India for a million and a half sterling, at which 
correspondent, through a bank, who takes the nobody is in the least degree suiqu-ised, ex- 
bill of lading for security; and in this way cept the banyan, who wonders how they 
the shipper obtains hard cash, with which he managed to keep up so long. This, reader, 
buys another parcel of goods — metals, possibly is a faint, and no doubt an imperfect sketch 
— ships these, draws against them, and with of the course of operations of an Indian com- 
these fresh means re 2 )eats the operation, which, mercial house of the present time ; and^ it 
it is clear, may be thus carried on to a large deserves a place in these pages, as illustrative 
extent. Before the first parcel of goods can of that Saxon energy of character, that fine 
be sold at Bombay or Calcutta, the manufac- spirit of enteiqn’ 
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meii of Hvtn'pool and Glasgow, aiid % m It is allegetl that within the last two or 

of which they rear gigaiitic fabrics out of ! three years an iinpruvciaeiit lias taken place; 
iiterally iiothiiig. Here we have seen how j that iBore ca]>ltal is einbarked iu c<mnuercial 
a fortinieof a lmiidred thousauclj and auiusol' i undertakings : that the finance of Cfnnnierce is 
vency of a iiiiliion and a half, had their first | conducted on sounder principles; and tluit the 
origin in nothing more than a few bales of : coimiiercial morality of l»aiikei’s and niercliaxits 
Manchester ^ grey goods/ ” ' stands higher than at any previous time. 
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SCIENCE AND AIT 

LiTxm: accpiaintance can be had with the i 
condition of any people, and a very iinperfeet ’ 
opinion can be formed of their prospects, tin- 
loss information be possessed concerning their 
pirogress in science and art. Of late yeai's the 
state of the ancient Hindoos in these respects 
has been investigated with j>ertinacious in- 
quisitiveness ; their ancient writings have 
been ransacked for the purpose by scholars 
whoso capacity was equal to the self-imposed 
task. The state of the people of Hindostan 
as to science, and to a great extent even as to 
art, is now what it \vas two thousand years 
ago, notwithstanding the invasions wdiich 
have swept over portions of their country by 
peoples more advanced in these jxarticulars. 
The colleges and schools established by the 
.English for the advantage of native youth, 
both of the higher and lower classes, have 
effected but little,-— except so far as the reli- 
gious infiiience extended. The number of 
educated natives of the wealthy classes who 
have a knowledge of European science, and a 
perception of the fine arts as cultivated in 
Europe, is, ho-wever, steadily increasing. 

The progress both of science and art among 
all ancient peoples seems to have run a similar 
course. The science of astronomy seems 
universally to have been the first cultivated; 
and the natives were familiar wdth the phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies, and philoso- 
phised concerning them, long before sublunary 
subjects of investigation engaged their atten- 
tion. This is not difficult to account for. 
A philosopher, to -whom economical science 
in Great Britain owes much, has thus given 
the rationale of the fact : — 

•‘There are various causes which render 
astronomy the very first of the sciences which 
is cultivated by a rude people : though from 
the distance of the objects, and the consequent 
mysterionsiiess of their nature and motions, 
this would seem not to he the case. Of all 
the phenomena of nature, the celestial ap- 
pearances are, by their greatness and beauty, 
* Hue and Hro^ress of the Britkh ImUa Bossessions^ 
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the most strildiigly addressed to the curiosity 
of mankiii^l- Bat it is not only their great- 
ness and ]>eanty by which they become the 
first objects of a speculative curiosity. The 
species of objects in the heavens are few in 
number; the sun, the moon, the pdanets, and 
the fixed stars. All the changes, too, which 
are ever. observed in these l.^odies, evidently 
'arise from some difference in the velocity and 
direction of their several motions. All this 
formed a very simple object of consideration. 
The objects, however, wdiich the inferior 
parts of nature presented to view, the earth 
and the bodies which immediately surround 
it, though they were much more familiar to 
the mind, were more apt to embarrass and 
perplex it, by the variety of their species, 
and by the intricacy and seeming irregularity 
of the laws or orders of their succession. 
The variety of meteors in the air, of clouds, 
rainbows, thmidei’, lightning, winds, rain, 
hail, snow, is vast, and the order of tlieir 
succession seems to be most irregular and 
inconistant. The species of fossils, minerals, 
plants, animals, wdiich are found in the waters 
and near the surface of the earth, are still 
more intricately diversified ; and if we regard 
the different manners of their ]woduetion, 
their mutual infiuence in altering, destroying, 
supporting owh another, the orders of their 
succession seem to admit of an almost infinite 
variety. If the imagination, therefore, when 
it considered the appearances in the heavens, 
was often perplexed and driven out of its na- 
tural career, it would be much more expfssed 
to the same embarrassment, when it directed 
its attention to the objects which the cartli 
presented to it, and when it endeavoured to trace 
their progress and successive revulntiuns.” 

The admirers of everything Indian have 
praised the attainments of the liiiidoos in tiic 
science of astronomy. Sir William Jones has 
given them credit for an amount of erudition 
in this direction, only to be accounted for by 
his kindly feeling to the pieople begettmg a 
Dr. Adam Smith’s Essaifs^ pp, i)7, 98, 



generous credulltj of any tiling alleged in 
their favour, and of their own pretensions to 
an enlightened antiquity, Mr. Mill, on the 
other hand, seldom credulous when the glory 
or greatness of the Indian race is concerned, 
uns.paringiy decrys the clainis which their 
])auegyrists urge on their behalf. Professor 
Playhiir, of the University of Edinburgh, who, 
in his good opinion of early Indian science, 
was, according to Mill, a disciple of Monsieur 
Baiily, the distinguished French mathemati- 
cian, gives the following estimate of the 
Indian astronomers of modern times 

The astronomy of India gives no theory, | 
nor even any description of the celestial phe- 
nomena, but satishes itself with the calculation 
of certain changes in the heavens, particularly 
of the eclipses of the sun and moon, and with 
the rules and tables by which these calcula- 
tions must be performed. The Brahmin, 
seating himself on the ground, and arranging 
his shells before him, repeats the enigmatical 
verses that are to guide his calculation, and 
from his little tablets and palm -leaves, takes 
out the numbers that are to be employed in 
it. He obtains his result with wmnderful 
certainty and expedition ; but having little 
knowledge of tlie principles on, which his 
rules are founded, and no anxiety to be better 
informed, he is perfectly satisfied, if, as it 
usually happens, the comnieneement and 
duration of the eclipse answer, within a few 
minutes, to his prediction. Beyond this, his 
astronomical inquiries never -extend ; and his 
observations, when he makes any, go no 
further than to determine the meridian line, 
or the length of the day at the place where he 
observes.” ^ 

Professor Wilson of Oxford, reviewing 
the dilferent opinions entertained, thus sums 
up the evidences adduced: — compared 
with the state of astronomical science in 
modern times, Hindoo astronomy, of course, 
is far from excellence, as Bchlegel remarks, 

* li n’est pas bcsoiii de faire de gros livres 
pour le proiiver;’ it is, perhaps, inferior to 
the astronomy of the Greeks, but it exhibits 
many proofs of accurate observation and de- 
duction, highly creditable to the science of 
Hindoo astronomers. The division of the 
ecliptic into lunar mansions, the solar zodiac, 
the mean motions of the planets, the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, the eartlfs self support 
in space, the diurnal revolution of the earth 
on its axis, the revolution of the moon on her 
axis, her distance from the earth, the dimen- 
sion of the orbits of the planets, the calcu- 
lation of eclipses, are parts of a system which 

Transactions of the Uoi/al Society of UeUnhanffh, 
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could not have been found amongst an unen- 
lightened people. That the antiquity of the 
Hindoo astronomy has been exaggerated is 
no doubt true, but there is no reason to con- 
ceive that it is not ancient. Even Bentley 
himself refers the contrivance of the lunar 
mansions to n.c, 1121, a period anterior to the 
earliest notices of Greek astronomy, and im- 
plying a course of still earlier observatioB. 
The originality of Hindoo astronomy, if this 
era be granted, is at once established, but it 
is also proved by intrinsic evidence, as although 
there are some remarkable coincidences be- 
tween the Hindoo and other systems, their 
methods are their own. ‘If there be any re- 
semblances/ says Professor Wallace, ‘they 
have arisen out of the nature of the science, 
or from wliat the Indians have borrowed from 
the Arabians, who were instructed by the 
Greeks, rather than from anything borrowed 
from the Indians by the Arabians or the 
Greeks.’^ There is no occasion to suppose 
the Greeks were instructed by the Hindoos, 
but the Arabians certainly were. Their own 
writers affirm that Indian astronomers were 
greatly encouraged by the early caliphs, par- 
ticularly Haroun-al-Reschid and Al Mamun ; 
they were invited to Bagdad, and their works 
were translated into Arabic. The Hindoos 
were, fully as much as the Greeks, the 
teachers of the Arabians.” 

The divisions of the zodiac among the Bir- 
mans, as well as among the Brahmins, are 
the same as among Europeans ; and Dr. Bu- 
chanan, as well as Sir William Jones, ascribe»s 
to them a Ohaidaic origin. Much of the 
reputation of the Hindoos for early astro- 
nomical knowledge, founded upon ancient 
writings, is accounted for by 35r. Buchanan 
by the fact of the necessity for renewing the 
writing at short intervals, because of the 
fragile quality of the paper. Up)on eveiy 
such renewal the learned doctor opines that 
such additional knowledge as had gained 
access into India would, by the Brahiniiucal 
transcribers, bo linked with the original, in 
order to support the authority of the caste for 
ancient learning, and so sustain their power 
over such portions of the people as .would be 
likely to be reached through such media of 
influence. This view is reasonable, Tor the 
Brahmins arrogated tlie exclusive possession 
of learning; and, as I^lr. Mill wed observes, 
in promoting an admiration of it among tlie 
people, they were promoting an admiration of 
themselves. 

Forming an impartial judgment upon the 
arguments of the Philo -Indians, and those 
who are unfavourable to the extravagant 
claims set up by them, it must bo pronounced 
■ * An Jceonnt of BrUisli India, 
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tliat astronomy \vas at a wry remote period j 
cultivated By the Hindoos, and that the pro- | 
bahiiity is that they derived it, with the ele- 1 
ments of their religion, from the Chaldeans. ! 
For very many centuries the Hindoo phiio- ; 
sophers made no progress ; and since the first | 
settlement of Europeans on the coasts of Coro- | 
mandel and Malahar, any scientific progression i 
is due to what has been learned from them. : 

The works transmitted to the present time j 
are scientific treatises and tables. The prin- ! 
cipal among the former is called the Sitri/a 
Suldlianfa, upon which those of the latter : 
description have been based. The preten- j 
sions made for the extreme antiquity of the 
^Su7\i/a Sidcllianta have vanished before pro- 
per investigation. Of tlie tables based upon 
this hook there are four, known to Europeans 
as the Tirvcdorc Tables. 

It has been observed that the Hindoos 
divided the zodiac, and designate those divi- 
sions, in nearly the same manner as the Arabs, 
from ^Yhom the European mode is detiYed. 
The signs are thus noted:— 

Mesha, the Bam. 

VrlsJia^ the Bull, 

the Pair. 

Carcota^ the Crah. 
the Lion, 
the Virgin, 
the Balance. 

VmcMca, the Scorpion. 

Bhaims, the Bow. 

Macam, the Sea-monster. 

Ctmbha^ the Ewer. 

Minay the Pish. 

The imperfect notion of the pdanetary 
system from which our days of the week 
were originally taken is the same with theirs, 
showing also a common origin of their ancient 
system and our owni. Addita, the sun; 
Toma, the moon; Bralias^ati, Jupiter; Jfait- 
gala. Mars ; Bonta, Mercury ; Yentis; 

Sanrd, Saturn. Their week begins on 
Friday, and the days are thus named :• — 

1 . Soncravaram or day of Yenns . . * , Friday. 

S. Samoarani „ Saturn ... Satni'day. 

Addiiavamni „ the Sun ... Sunday. 

4. Somavaram „ the Moon . . Monday. 

5. Mangalamrarn „ Mars . ^ . Tuesday. 

6. Bonlavarani „ Mercury . . YVednesday. 

7. Brahasgativamm „ Jupiter . . . Thursday. 

To find the latitude of a place, the Hindoos 
observe the length of the shadow of a per- 
])cndiculav gnomon \vhen the sun is in the 
equator, and compute the angle which their 
iihstrnment makes with the line drawn from 
its top to the extremity of the shado\v. The 
1 )Ugi tilde is found by observations of lunar 
eelipses calculated from the meridian of Lanca, 
which passes through Ongein, in the Mahratta 
coruitrv. 


A. glance atYhe chronology .of the lliiidoos 
will appear in the ' opening chapter on their 
history. The claims made for, their nation by ■ 
the Brahmins, to ■ an antiquity beyond the 
existence of man according to the Scripture 
account and the chronologies of Archbishop 
Usher, and Hales, are too absurd to require 
confutation. Those ' claims 'have /been sub.- 
mitted to every test applieable to the sub- 
ject, and the result has been irrefragable 
proof that they are spurious : the astrono- 
mical tests by wdiich they have been tried 
have especially furnished a complete and 
obvious confutation, and a confirmation of 
the Christian Scriptures, wherever such could 
incidentally arise. 

Closely connected with astronomy, mathe- 
matieal science must of necessity be found; 
and accordingly the Hindoos, at a very remote 
period, had made progress in that science. 
They demonstrated the properties of triangles ; 
they understood that of the area being ex- 
pressed in the terms of the three sides ; they 
were aware of the proportion of the radius to 
the circumference of a circle. The Siiri/a 
Siddhanta, already referred to, contains a 
treatise on mathematics as well as astronomy. 

1 Interwoven with many absurdities, tins book 
contains a rational system of trigonometiy, 
which differs entirely from that first knowm 
in Greece. or Arabia. In fact, it is founded 
on a geometrical theorem, wdiicli "was not 
known to the geometricians of Europe before 
the time of Vieta, about two hundred years 
ago. And it employs the sines of arcs, a 
thing unknown to the Greeks, ^Yho used the 
chords of the double arcs. The invention of 
sines has been attributed to the Arabs ; but 
it is possible that they may have received 
this improvement in trigonoineti^y, as well as 
the numeral characters, from India. 

The supposition of Professor Leslie (of the 
chair of moral philosophy in Edinburgh), that 
the Arabs derived their trigonometrical science 
and their numeral characters from India, is 
generally disputed ; and some maintain, not- 
withstanding the high and well-grounded 
claims of the Hindoos to considerable attain- 
ments in geonietery, that the Arabs bad been 
their teachers, and that both had received 
their knowledge from a more ancient race. 
The invention of some signs b}?- which to 
record and preserve the results of arithmetical 
computations seems almost as necessary 
language itself, and would be undoubtedly 
coeval with, if not anterior to, wultten lan- 
guage. According to Prescott, the Mexicans 
had from time immemorial signs for numbers ; 
Humboldt also affirms this. Algebraic signs 
have given rise to similar discussion, arising 
* Bdhiburgli 
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from the facts, that we have received these 
signs from the Arabians, and that their neigh- 
bours, the Hindoos, possessed the like from 
an extreme antiquity. It seems a palpable 
jwn. mjuitur to affirm that the Arabians 
derived this iiwention from the Indians; but 
the admirers of the latter very energetically 
maintain it on no better evidence. The alge- 
braic forms which Europe obtained from 
Arabia were little better than signs for toords; 
they were rather stenographic than scientific. 
3Ir. Colebrooke, the great Sanscrit scholar, 
attributes to the Arabians a knowledge of 
algebra anterior to that possessed by the 
Hindoos, but lie considers it next to certain 
that they derived it immediately from the 
Greeks. He, however, gives the Hindoos 
credit for an independent progress, displaying 
superior mental endowments, perseverance, 
and discriminating study, and indicating a 
high degree of very early civilization. Mr. 
Mill, who is extremely jealous of the claims 
of that race to any considerable civilization at 
a remote period, takes advantage of an ad- 
mission of Mr. Colehr ooke, that the object for 
wbich the Hindoos studied mathematics \vas 
to aid them in astrology, and that astronomy 
\vas pursued for astrological purposes. Upon 
this acknowdedgment Mr. Mill founds a de- 
cision, so far as Mr. Col ehrooke’s evidence 
goes, that the civilization of the Hindoos must 
have been inferior when sciences of such 
value were prosecuted for objects so worthless 
and foolish. Professor Wilson, whose edition 
of Mill is more properly a confutation than a 
continuation of that work, makes the following 
remarks : — ‘*The authority of Professor Wal- 
lace is recognised by Mr, Mill, and his con- 
clusions from Mr. Ooiebrooke’s publication are 
of a very different complexion from those of 
the text. The JSiirjja Stddha 7 ita, he states, 
contains a very rational system of trigono- 
metry* In expressing the radius of a circle 
in parts of the circumference the Hindoos are 
quite singular. Ptolemy, and the Greek ma- 
thematicians, in their division of the radius, 
preserved no reference to the circumference. 
The use of sines, as it was unknown to the 
Greeks, forms a difference between theirs and 
the Indian trigonometry. Their rule for the 
computation of the lines is a considerahle re- 
finement in science first practised by the ma- 
th emeticiaii Briggs. However ancient a hook 
may be in 'which a system of trigonometry 
occurs, we may he assured it was not written 
in the infancy of the science. Geometry must 
have been known in India long before the 
writing of the Surj/a Siddhmita. The age 
of Brahmagupta is fixed with great probability 
to the sixth or beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury, a period earlier than the first dawn of 


Arabian sciences. Aryahhatta appears to 
have written as far hack as the fifth century, 
or earlier; he w^as therefore almost as old as 
the Greek algebraist Diophantus. The Lila- 
vati treats of arithmetic, and contains not 
only the common rules of that science, but 
the application of these to various qiiestions 
on interest, barter, mixtures, combinations, 
permutations, sums of progression, indetermi- 
nate problems, and mensuration of surfaces 
and solids. The rules are found to he exact, 
and nearly as simple as in the present state 
of analytical investigation. The numerical 
I’esults are readily deduced ; and if they he 
compared with the earliest specimens of Greek 
calculation, the advantages of the decimal 
notation are placed in a striking light. In 
geometry, though inferior in excellence to 
the algebra, there is much deserving of atten- 
tion. We have here the celebrated proposi- 
tion that the square on the hypothenuse of a 
right-angled triangle is equal to the squares 
on the sides containing the right angle, and 
other propositions, -which form part of the 
system of modern geometry. There is one 
proposition remarkable — namely; that which 
discovers the area of a triangle when its three 
sides are known. This does not seem to have 
been known to the ancient Greek geometers. 
In algebra the Hindoos understood well the 
arithmetic of square roots, and the general 
resolutions of equations of the second degree, 
which it is not clear that Diophantus knew — 
that they attained a general solution of inde- 
terminate problems of the first degree — which 
it is certain Diophantus had not attained — 
and a method of deriving a multitude of 
answers to problems of the second degree 
when one solution was discovered by trial, 
wbicli is as near an approach to a general 
solution as was made until the time of La 
Grange. Professor Wallace concludes by 
adopting the opinion of Playfair on this sub- 
ject — ‘that before an author could think of 
embodying a treatise of algebra in the heart 
of a system of astronomy, and turning the re- 
searches of the one science to the purposes of 
the other, both must have been in such a 
state of advance as the lapse of several ages 
and many repeated efforts of inventors were 
required to produce.' This is unanswerable 
evidence in favour of the antiquity, originality, 
and advance of Hindoo mathematical science, 
and is fatal to all Mr. Mill’s references and 
conjectures. We have also historical evi- 
dence that the Arabs derived their mathema- 
tical sciences in part from the Hindoos ; and 
we have every reason, from the differences of 
method, and in some instances superiority of 
progress, as -well as from the absence of all 
evidence to the contrary, to conclude that the 
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liiittluOfc woru life iiuk* Iiklebted to tbe O reeks. 

A ptAijile who iiad pursued for ages resear dies 
<d‘ this nature could not have been merely 
ujjoii the ihresliold of eh'ilization. Tlie test 
of civilizatiou proposed by Mr. Mill, and the 
sdiooi to 'vvliicli lie belonged. AUilityj’ %vill 
not 1.0 generally adioltted in the restricted 
SLii.so ill wliidi lie cin]jloys tbe term : but even 
tlurt is iiin})]tlicaUe, mr in tlie estimation oi 
tlioso n at Ions amongst wboni astrology was 
credited wliat could^ in tbeir eyes, be more 
useful iban rules of conduct derived from as- j 
trological calculation? It is not true, bow- j 
ever, that the matbematical sciences of the | 
Ilindcos -^v’erc applied to astrology alone, as j 
tlic greater nuiubc-r of tbe results whicli tbeir | 
aritlinietic, algebra, and geonictry, and even 
tlieir asironcany, aflurd, iiave no relatlun to. 
that kind of knowledge, but arc indispensable 
to llio oulinary purposes of social life.'' 

Although the bias of Colebinoke and W 
son, in common with nearly all tlie eompan/s 
officers, civil or military, who have Berved in 
India, in favour of the Hindoos, is obvious 
tbrongliout the arguments they maintain in 
favour of the early possession by that people 
of a civilization of a siiperior type, and al- 
though the jealousy entertained by Mr. Mill 
of the statements and arguments of the writers 
of that school however learned and lionest, 
W’as wise and necessary— yet, in this ease, 
the imjiartial reader cannot reinse the weight 
of evklcnco to he on the side of the Philo- 
lliudoos. Tlie early matbematical knoivledge 
of tlio Indians, •wberesoever derived and 
whatever the objects for which they prose- 
cuted it, was very extensive; so as to excite 
surprise when the little improvement made 
afterwards, through so long a period, is con- 
sidered. Xotwithstaiidiiig the allegatian of 
Professor M'ilson, in reply to Mr. Milh a.s to 
the social .and pr«actical purposes for which 
thedlindbos studied mmtbematics, the asser- 
tion of *tho latter gentleman is not invalidated. 
The 7 nciiu object for which such studies were 
valued, Avas tbeir supposed subservience to 
astrology ; and upon this, in all its absurdity, 
the time, talent, and energies of the scientibc 
Hindoos were wasted. There is little evidence 
of any extensive application of the science of 
Ilindostan to practical and social purposes; 
while it must be obvious to Professor Wilson, 
that astrological practices and studies were 
intensely followed. 

The ancient natives of India had made less 
progress in gcograplw than in any other 
science. This siu'prises the student of Indian 
liistory, when bo is told of a people so far 
skilled in matbcmatics and astronomy, as 
authorities quoted in the foregoing i>agos 
aliego. Ro far as the .geograj>by and topo- 


graphy of India were c-.aicernod, c.r rd all 
eventb portions of India, inorc was an accu- 
rate knowledge, but !>eyc«nd India liuie wa? 
known. x\llu:ioii is made a pc'iple called 
Cliineso, who ro.dd.ul in tlie noiih-wesi, who 
it is su|>posed were the early oeeu] ■h*rs t.d*ih:- 
vast Liinl to the ca-t ino.v called t'liina, or 
who overrun tlmr eonniry, conquering an 
earlier race of ihlmbitaid'^. ’j’lie country of 
C'hina was known to them, and something of 
the lududfliine-'C* Ponin.-ula. The J^eythian.-' 
and (b’cek? made ihem.selves known on Indian 
soil, and tire spoken ot as the SaciO, and the 
Yawans, or »l avails. very imperfect know- 
ledge was foinn. ti of the direction of tlio 
countries from w^hicli. these tvarlike intruders 
came. The Persians ami Egyptians Wvre 
known to the Indians from die eonnoeiimi 
maintained with India by tliese p-onp.le, as 
noticed on other pages, Lave main- 

tained that the .Egyptians tlicmselvcs are au 
Imliun race. 

la the eighth century a Hindoo Avrirer, 
describing the different languages sp,,keu in 
the Avorld, says that thero are four barbarian 
tongues. The Parasiea (by which tlio Per- 
sians are evidently meant) ; the Yuvana (in- 
tended for the Greek); the Paumaen (obvi- 
ously the Pioinan or Latin) ; the Parbora, a 
generic name for the .languages which they 
could not cliaracterise. 

Of chemistry, or any other of the natural 
sciences, they had no kiiowdedge, but prac- 
tised a rude taiebeniy, •witliout appearing to 
have .'Stumbled by .its iiistriinientality npcni 
any important discoveries. 

Botany was less studied, and so far as it was 
studied, w*as less systematically and ^'UeCi•^^- 
fiilly pursued than would be remlily suppe,.M..i'i 
of an ingenious ]tCH»].le. such as the Indians 
are represen led to be, and in a country pro- 
lilie in the produce of the soil. 

The arts, and especially those most inti- 
mately connected with science, evld cully difl. 
not flourish so much as tlie Plulo-lndinns 
love to represent, and are themsc-ives so ready 
to believe, upon slender evidence. 

Agriculture is not one of tbc oailicst at- 
tainments of man, uUbougb tbe cultivation of 
the soil is a necessity to them, unless when the 
nature of their country, and the scantiness of 
the population lead ratlier to the wild and 
unsettled life of tlie hunter and fk'-dicr. Pro- 
bably no iineicnt people equalled tbc Egyp- 
tians in the knowledge of proper cidtivation 
of. the. soil, except the Jcats, who aerpiircd- 
from them tbeir knowledge, (nie institutions 
of Moses were much better ada]>ted than tbc 
institutions of hlenu to regulate tbe relations 
of classes, and secure tbe occupjation of the 
land on a sy.stem the most enlightened. Tliore 
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is great di\an*sity in the present cultivation. 
Proressor Wilson, in his vigilaiitiy performed 
task of showing Aiill to be in error, thus 
•eulogises tlie present agriculture of India 
t*' That there is much slovenliness in Indian 
agriculture may be admitted, but Hindoo 
cultivators are by no means deficient in com- 
mon observation and good sense, and are 
regulated in their proceedings by a know- 
ledge of their soil and climate ; in which the 
heavy implements and laborious culture of 
Europe would he wholly out of place. To 
say that the Indian fanner is ignorant of the 
fittest season for sowing is the contradiction 
of known facts ; as nothing can be more 
regular than the periodical recurrence of the 
harvests. JSTor is the Indian farmer unac- 
quainted with the advantage of a rotation of 
crops ; although, in general, the soil does not 
require it: — where, as in the case of sugar- 
cane, the produce exhausts the soil, we have 
Dr. Roxburgh’s evidence that the Indians 
^do not attempt to rear a second crop oftener 
than every third or fourth year ; allowing the 
laud either to rest, or employing it for the 
growth of such plants as are found to im- 
prove the soil ; of u'hich the IncUan farmer 
is a perfect judged ^ Few persons had better 
opportunities of estimating the character of 
Indian agriculture than Sir Thomas Miinro, 
and he calls it ^ a good system,’ ” f 

A gentleman who resided in India, and is 
certainly an impartial observer, gives an ac- 
'Count which scarcely harmonises with that of 
the learned and amiable professor : — With 
such a soil, and at the same time with so few 
inducements to exei'cise any agricultural in- 
genuity, the Hindoo raises most of his vege- 
table productions in a very imperfect and 
inferior condition. Indifferently grown, often 
taken from the ground before reaching matu- 
rity, imperfectly' cured, badly housed, and 
taken to market in a slovenly and dirty con- 
dition, the agricultural productions of Hin- 
dostaii are all highly susceptible of improve- 
ment. That this .is so, there cannot be a 
greater proof than in the vast changes effected 
in some articles which have been taken in 
hand by Europeans. Wlierever their skiii 
and capital have been brought to bear, we 
find a ])erfect revolution effected in the quality 
and value of the productions grown or mani- 
])ulated ; and, although in the article of 
cotton not nearly so much has been accom- 
plished as in other produce, au improvement 
is still visible in that valuable staple,”^ Again 
the same author describes the general appear- 

'■=' uUlaiio Annual liefstei\ ISO^ ; Tracts^ p. 8. 

t Evidence, 1818 

*1 The Three Fremkneies of India^ by John Capper, 
Eil.A.S. 


ance of the country as to its agricultural as- 
pect ^ An agricultural district in the East 
bears but small resemblance to such attract 
ill England. No hedges mark the boundary 
of every field, or the possessions of each cul- 
tivator ; no stacks of corn greet the eye ; no 
well-filled barns stud the coiintiy. A row of 
stones,^ or a small ridge of earth, defines the 
extent of the Tyots possessions ; while rice, 
cotton, fine grain, and tobacco, may be seen 
growing in close proximity, as though the 
seed had been scattered over the land by' the 
merest caprice.” 

The character of the agricultural imple- 
ments given by the author of the Th7^ce Fre- 
sidencies of Lidia, h precisely that given by 
Mr. Mill, with whose strictures upon Indian 
agriculture Professor Wulson is so much dis- 
pleased. Mr. Capper, with the desire evi- 
dentty of describing things as they are and 
have been, and without any^ reference to dis- 
puted questions of ancient Indian civilization, 
observes There is little doubt that in 
their agriculture as in many’' other matters, 
the Hindoo pursues identically the same 
system as was followed by his ancestors at the 
commencement of the Christian era. The 
agricultural implements of the natives of 
India are simple to rudeness. Their ploughs 
are usually of a light and fragile description, 
only^ calculated, and indeed only required, to 
make a slight entrance into the friable soil. 
These are of hard wood, and drawn by one 
or at most two bullocks or buffaloes. A 
heavier iron-shod plough is occasionally^ em- 
ployed on ground that is rather stiff, or which 
has perhaps, become weedy or less fruitful, and 
therefore requires somewhat deeper plough- 
ing. Their harrows consist of a mere board 
pierced with rough pegs, or more frequently* 
a tree, upon which a weight is set, or some 
children are seated, to give it the neccssaiy 
pressure. These, and a hoe and -“mattock 
comprise the entire stock of farming utensils.” 
This passage not only gives a picture of the 
present, but past, life of agricultural India for 
thousands of years. This photograph of the 
Indian cultivator agrees with the representa- 
tions presented of other oriental nations in 
remote ages. Hr. Jahn, in his Bihlicdl AntL 
qidties^ gives the follouung account of the agri- 
cultural instruments of the Jews, in the earliest 
and ill advanced periods : — The culture of 
the soil was at first very simple, being per- 
formed by no other instruments than sharp 

* The custom of marking the boundaries of lands by 
stones, although it i)revailcd a long time before GTob 
xxiv. 2) was con&med.aad perpetuated in the time of 
Moses by au express law, and a curse was pronounced 
against him who, without authority, removed them/’ — 
Biblical Antiquities, John Jahn, I).D. 
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sticks. By tliese tlie ground was loosened, 
until spades and sliovels, and not long after 
plouglis, were invented. All tkese imple- 
ments were well known in tlie time of Moses. 
(Dent, xxiii. 13 ; Oen. xlv. 6 : Job i. 14.) 
Tiie first plongli was doubtless nothing more 
than a stout limb of a tree, from wbicb pro- 
jected. another shortened and pointed limb. 
This being turned into the ground made the 
farrows ; while at the further end of the 
longer branch was fastened a transverse yoke, 
to which the oxen were harnessed. At last a 
handle was added, by which the plough might 
be guided. So that the plough was composed 
of four parts ; the heam, the yoke, which was 
attached to the beam, the handle, and what 
we should call the coulter. (1 Sam. xiii. 20, 
21; Micah iv. S.)^ It was necessary for 
the ploughman constantly and firmly to hold 
the handle of the plough, which had no wheels; 
and that no spot might remain untouched, to 
lean forward and fix his eyes steadily upon 
it. (Luke ix. C>2.) j* The staff by which the 
coulter was cleared served for an ox-goad. 
In the East, at the present day, they use a pole 
about eight feet in length, at the largest end of 
which' is fixed a flat piece of iron for clearing 
the plough, and at the other end a spike for 
spurring the oxen. Hence, it appears that a 
goad might answer the purpose of a spear, 
which indeed had the same name. (1 Bam. 
xiii. 21 ; Judg. iii. 31.) Sometimes a scourge 
was applied to the oxen. (Is. x. 26 ; Nah. 
iii. 2.) There seems to have been no other 
harrow than a thick clump of wood, borne 
down by a weight, or a man sitting upon it, 
and drawn over the ploughed field by oxen ; 
the same which the Egyptians use at the 
present time. In this way the turfs were 
broken in pieces. At a later period wicker- 
drags came into use, which Pliny mentions, 
(N. H. xviii. 43.) All the ancient vehicles 
were moved upon two wheels only.” J Those 
used for agricultural purposes were extremely 
rude in construction. 

The spirit of patient indiiBtry manifeBted 
by the natives is worthy of the highest praise. 
Were they not so wedded to their customs, 
and prejudiced against even the most advan- 
tageous changes, lest innovation should in 
any way affect their religion, or their inju- 
rious social distinctions, they are capable of 
carry ing out improvements, originated by 
others, to ultimate success. Mr. Capper says 
that where irrigation has not been provided 
on a large scale by the local governments, it 
is tbrougliout many parts of the country per- 

* Pliny (N. H. xviii, 47) speaks of ploag'hs constructed 
with wheels, which in his day were of recent invention. 

t Pliny, N. H. xviii. 49, No, 3. 

X Ward’s Lihmry of Standard Divinity. 


formed by the villagers themselves. ‘*F(>r 
miles the patient Hindoo will carry tlie tiny 
stream of water alcmg the brow of mountains, 
round steep declivities, and across yawning 
gulfs over valleys, his ]triuiitive aqueducts 
being formed of stones, truiighs, and hollow 
bamboos. Bometiines, in order to bring the 
supply of water to the necessary height, 
a Imeket-wlieel is employed, worked by 
oxen.” 

The following de.seriptioii of the dangers 
and difficulties of the poorer Indian agricul- 
turist excites sympathy and interest, as well 
as furnishes information of the state of the 
ryots : — '' Harvest- time is a season of anxiety 
to tliiv Indian cultivator; for there are many 
destnietive foes ready at this time to prey 
upon his little iiold. His sugar-canes may 
be swept away in one niglit by tlie ravages 
of the elephant, the wihl );oar, or the porcu- 
pine ; his tobacco may bo uprooted or trampled 
down by herds of wild swine ; and his grain 
may be devoured iu the ear, in open day, by 
flights of birds, which are everywhere most 
numerous and harassing. To guard against 
all these calamities, the ryot is compelled at 
the critical season to mount guard over his 
little tract of produce, which he usually does 
perched up in a sort of jungle-stage, open on 
all sides hut covered at the top, whence he is 
able to watch the whole extent of bis held, 
and by dint of cries and sundry artificial 
sounds, he is enabled to scare away all un- 
welcome intruders. The harvest being se- 
cured, the grain is trodden out by the feet of 
buffaloes, and the little that may remain, if 
indeed it he any, is carefully stored in deep 
pits lined with straw ; hut in too many cases 
all that tlie ryot retains possession of will be 
just sufficient for seed for his little tract of land 
Vt the next sowing time.” With the above 
statements the accounts given by all modern 
travellers in India agree, who are not com- 
mitted . to some particular theory, religions, 
philosophical, or political, in connection with 
the character of the people, the country, or 
the government. 

The art of w'eaving has been referred to 
when treating of the commerce of the coun- 
try, the perfection to which the natives of 
India have for ages brought their manufacture 
of cotton and silk is notorious. In this the 
Indians share a reputation common to Asiatic 
nations from time immemorial. Borne have 
attributed the art of weaving to the Hindoos, 
but it is certain that the Persians attained 
high eminence in it as far back as history can 
trace their usages. Pliny attributes the in- 
vention to Semiramis. According to Mr. 
Bryant it was in the city of Arachne that the 
art was first carried to any degree of per fee- 
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tion. Mr. Mill describes tlie process of tbe 
manufacture in India as extremely rude : — 

“ That ingenuity is in its infancy among tbe 
Hindoos, is shown by the rudeness still 
observable in the instruments of this their 
favourite art. The Hindoo loom, with all its 
appurtenances, is coarse and ill-fashioned to 
a degree, hardly less surprising than the 
fineness of the commodity which it is the 
instrument of producing. It consists of little 
else than a few sticks or pieces of wood, 
nearly in the state in Avhich nature produced 
them, connected together by the rudest con- 
trivances. There is not so much as an expe- 
dient for rolling up the warp. It is stretched 
out at the full length of the web, which makes 
the house of the weaver insufficient to con- 
tain him; he is therefore obliged to work 
continually in the open air, and every return 
of inclement weather interrupts him.” 

Dyeing, and printing on cloths, were arts 
as ancient probably as weaving ; it appears to 
have been so with the Hindoos, for in all 
ages of which we have any record, their 
dyers were celebrated. Tennant, in his Indian 
Eecreations, describes the beauty of ‘‘the 
painted cloths,” Avhich he appears to designate 
as painted because the dye was applied to 
them instead of the cloth being dipped in a 
vat. Staining by application of the colouring 
matter to the fabric was the most ancient form 
of dyeing. Tennant attributes the richness, 
brilliancy, and durability of the colours to the 
climate and the clearness of the water; but in 
many places the rivers of India, especially the 
large rivers, hold much earthy matter in solu- 
tion, and are rendered opaque or discoloured 
by the substances which they carry in their 
current: the Brahmapootra and Ganges are 
so through a large extent of their course. It 
is more likely that the patient and ingenious 
method of preparing the dye stuffs, and the 
length of time taken in the processes of their 
application, will account for the purity and 
permanancy of colours in Indian textile 
fabrics. 

The fine arts never flourished in India, 
although instances of genius and taste in this 
department have not been wanting there in 
either ancient or modern times. Those arts, 
however, which, without being classed with 
the fine arts, border on their domain and 
partake of their character, were much better 
known. 

The jewellery of the Bengalees has been 
referred to in previous chapters. At the 
museum of the India -house magnificent spe- 
cimens of the skill and taste of the Indian 
jeweller attest the talent of the natives in 
■polishing gems and precious stones, and the 
chasing of gold and silver. These -works are 
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accomplished by the simplest tools, two or 
three of the rudest kind serving the purpose of 
numerous instruments of ingenious and scien- 
tific construction, which Avould be used in 
European processes. The time consumed hy 
the oriental workman is, however, in pro- 
portion to the common construction of his 
tools. The rose chains of Trichinopoly ex- 
emplify the skill displayed in working the 
precious metals. The inlaid -work of Benares 
rivals most executions of Indian skill. Al- 
though the setting of precious stones is a work 
on which the Hindoos pride themselves, and 
for which many English writers demand 
large praise on their behalf, others impugn 
their taste in this particular occupation: — 
“Scarcely equal to their other productions 
are the works of the Indian jewellers : the 
setting of precious stones forms an exception 
to the general good taste and high finish of 
Eastern artificers. There is invariably a 
heaviness and total absence of propriety in 
the jewelled ornaments of India, which, despite 
the rare beauty of the gems, and the richness 
and profusion of the ornamental work lavished 
upon them, cannot fail to strike an European 
eye as singularly in contrast with their other 
mechanical productions, whether of the loom, 
the forge, or the crucible.” 

The pottery of the Hindoos assumes the 
character of artistic excellence. In its general 
features it resembles the pottery of Egypt, 
and ancient specimens of the former rival in 
beaut}-' the best specimens of the latter. 
Bengal is the chief seat of this art. In the 
Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851, the Indian 
department was rich in specimens ; and in the 
South Kensington Museum, and in the Mu- 
seum of the India-house, specimens are to be 
seen of kindred character. 

Marhle and petra dura vases, garden seats, 
ornamental vessels, and figures, are executed 
by the Indians with much delicacy arid pro- 
priety of style. Specimens of such -works 
may be seen in the London museums above- 
named. 

The architecture of the Hindoos has of late 
years engaged much attention, and, like 
everything else connected with India, excited 
much discussion. There are two classes of 
architectural remains in India, which are very 
distinct: one class is of constructions cut in- 
rocks, or formed in caves, the other of raised 
buildings. The notices of both have been so 
numerous when describing the various dis- 
tricts and cities in which they are, that it will 
not be necessary to dwell long on the subject 
here. The cave temples of Ellora, Ajunta, 
Elephanta, and Cashmere, are wonderful for 
their number. The mountains of Cashmere 
* T/te Three Freddendes of India. 
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ave said to contain twelve tEonsand, a lumber 
wliicli is probably an exaggeration. T-beir 
mannitnde is in some cases vast, and their 
pccnliaritics most strildng. Perhaps there 
arc none more celebrated and truly magnifi- 
cent in their solemn vastneas than the caves 
of Ainnta. They are situated in a mid anti 
picturesque part 'of the peninsula, excavated 
from a portion of the huge ghauts, which, to 
the south of the valley of the Tapty, rises 
some hundreds of feet, and supports the great 
table-land of the Deccan. The entrance to 
the caves is through one of the many narrow 
and winding ravines which exist ^u various 
parts of these ghauts. They are twenty-seven 
m number, and vary as much in their size as 
in their form and degree of ornament. A tew 
of them are vaulted without cells but by tar 
the greater number arc monastic in constnio- 
tion having celis and flat roofs. In one or two 
of these caves there exist no ornaments what- 
ever beyond a reeded course over each ot the 
cells; whilst in shape they arc square, and 
about thirty -six feet each way. In others 
pillars are found; and here they have been 
^ed standing on the sills for the purpose _ of 
dividing the windows into three lengths. 
On the walls are sculptured various figures of 
lions, antelopes, and hoys in attitudes _of 
prayer, executed in the very best style of the 
Hindoos. It would appear that in more than 
one instance tlae walls have been stuccoed and 
tainted; but of these works of art little now 
remains, not more than sufficient to determine 
their nature. The largest of these cave 
temples had at one time as many as twenty- 
nine pillars surrounding the nave; they are 
simple octagons, without either capital or 
base and have been at one time elaborately 
decorated. The aisles in this cave are of 
stone, whilst the nave had evidently been 
ornamented witb wood, wbicb has now dis- 
appeared, with the exception of some of the 
pins and battens which served to fasten it to 
the rock, as also the fastenings of the nhs, 
which, having been sunk to some depth in 
the solid rock, still remain. The whole of 
the walls appear to have been covered with 
ornamental stucco-work; and on some of the 
pillars, as well as in the panels of the I'oof of 
the aisles, a few of the paintings still remain 
in tolerable preservation.^ There are also the 
Tcms-ius of several inscriptions, hut, with the 
exception of one on tlie exterior of the cave, 
high above the entrance, they are too imper- 
fect to he of service. The external inscrip- 
tion alluded to is of some length, and in the 
Lath character, from which it may he inferred 
that these excavations were the work of the 
■first or second century before onr era.* 

* The Three Presidencies, 


The walls of some of the cave temples are 
covered with Imman figures ; and Mr. Capper, 
no indiscriminate admirer of the Indians, thus 
describes them:— Many arc fully armed, 
and illuminated with scrolls and wreaths of 
flowers, whilst the jiillars ave gracofully and 
artistically formed. Ironic of those groupings 
arc executed with a high degree of art, bear- 
ing in mind the age in which they must have 
been executed; they certainly leave the 
works of Europe of the same period far behind 
in perspective, grouping, and general details. 
The hiiiuau figure is especially well executed. 
The character of all these caves is Buddhis- 
tical, the figure of that deity being found in 

several of them.” ^ ■ 

In the manipulation and laying on ot their 
colours they were very successful—so nuich. 

80 that at the ju'csent time many ot the 
panitings to ho found in these rocU -cut temples 
appear as fresh and hrilliant as tlnnigh but 
the work of a few years since, r\hciea.> many 
of them must have existed lor little less thnu 
two thousand years. In the ]>aintn)gs alluded 
to especially those in AJmita, there has been 

far more attention bestowed on tbe grouping 

than is usually met with in Hindoo works ot 
art, and, at tbe same time, a nearer approacii 
to modern notions of perspective. 

There existed remarkable facilities for these 
extraordinary constructions such as few coun- 
tries— if, indeed, any country— could present. 
A gentleman who has rendered large services 
to art, and has brought a more correct esti- 
mate of Indian art before the British public, 
says Tbe whole cave system ot Jndmjs 
composed of horizontal strata of amygdaloid, 
and other cognate trap formations gciiorally 
speaking of very considerable tbickiicBs and 
groat nuiformity of texture, and possessing, 
besides, tbe advantage of their edges being 
exposed in perpendicular cbfts, so that ^ no 
rook in any part of tlio world conld eithci oo 
more suitable for tbe purpose or more lavoiir- 
ably situated than these formatmns are. ihey 
were easily accessible, and easily worked. In 
tbe rarest possible instances are tbere any 
flaws or faults to disturb the uniformity ot the 
design ; and when complete they afford a per- 
fectly dry temple or abode, singularly unitorm 
in temperature, and more durable than any 
class of temple found iu any part ot the 
world.”* In India proper (witbont jiassing 
into the boundary of Gasbniero, Bciude, Or 
tlio Puujaub) there are abont_ fifty groups ot 
caves, and the number of distinct caves is 
about a thousand. Those wHcli are ot Jam 
and Brahminical origin, taken together, do 
not exceed a hundred ; all the rest are Buc - 


* The lUiatraieil Handbook of ArchHeetiire. By 

Jiimes Pergusson, M.EJ.B.A. 
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dbist temples or monasteries, the temples not 
exceeding thirty in number. 

About nine -tenths of the caves known are 
on the western side of India. The oldest are 
those of Bahar, supposed to have been exca- 
vated b.c. 200. These are without decora- 
tion, square, with a sloping jammed doorway, 
narrower at the top than the bottom. The 
style is commonly called Egyptian; and 
similar constructions exist in Ethiopia, Etru- 
ria, Asia Minor, and Greece. Some of the 
Bahai* caves were obviously temples, and these 
have decoration of form, but are gloomy and 
heavy. Prom the date at which these were 
constructed up to nearly the era of the Mo- 
hammedan conquest, the habit of forming cave 
temples and monasteries existed in India. It 
is, however, believed that the taste, skill, and 
zeal for their formation began to decline a 
few hundred years after the Christian era. 

The group which is probably next in anti- 
quity to that at Bahar is the Oodaygeeree, 
near Cuttack. The rocks were peculiarly 
adapted to excavation, and accordingly an 
opportunity was afforded to the excavators 
for more taste, variety, and grandeur of design 
and decoration. This group affords examples ^ 
of all varieties of these residences, from the 
simple cell of the solitary ascetic to the rich 
and populous monastery. The small cells 
consist of rooms not more than ten or twelve 
feet square, with a porch of two pillars pro- 
tecting the single doorway. The caves, how- 
ever, were gradually extended in length, 
verandahs were formed in front of them, 
wings were projected at right angles with the 
principal fapade, and, lastly, second stories 
were added to the height, so that the larger 
residences were callable of accommodating 
from forty to fifty monks. No slirine, nor 
any position in which one could he placed, is 
discoverable ; and the probability therefore is, 
that these caves were attached to some sacred ' 
edifice which has long since disappeared. 

In Western India the simplest form which 
the cave assumes is that of a square hall, sur- 
rounded by small cells. As the hall grows 
longer, first four, then twelve, and eventually 
a larger number of columns are introduced, 
to afford the necessary support to the super- 
incumbent rock. At length, the worship 
having by this time degenerated considerably 
from its original purity, a sanctuary is added, 
which contains an image of Buddha, and 
sometimes two side chapels, with images of 
subordinate saints, sometimes male, sometimes 
female. The extreme depth of excavation 
required by the square arrangement offers an 
obstacle which appears to be perceived when 
the caves have attained a large size. A more 
oblong form is therefore subsequently adopted, 


and the sanetiiary projected forward assists 
with the pillars in supporting the roof; by- 
and -bye it is even pushed out into the centre 
of the hall, and made to form the only real 
support. The decadence of the style has, 
however, here been reached, and the dignity 
and beauty of the composition have ainios't 
entirely disappeared.^ 

In their ornamentation the cave architects 
employed with great skill that system of equal 
distribution of both form and colour, the in- 
troduction of which to European notice was 
one of the successful results of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and which has since that 
time become the fashionable object of Western 
design, though the oriental artists to whom 
its invention is due are still without rivals in 
its employment. As regards the cave-pillars, 
where ornament is employed at all, it is not 
confined merely to the base and capital, but 
is spread nearly equally over the whole surface 
of the pillar, thus not only giving singular 
richness, but also, paradoxical as it may 
appear, greater simplicity, because the grand 
outline is thus uninterfered with, and the 
attention uiidistracted, by patches of too 
great brilliancy. The general mode of em- 
bellishment adopted in the eaves is painting 
in some sort of distemper. “ In some of tlie 
older caves,” says Mr. Pergusson, “not only 
the walls and roof, but even the pillars, are 
wholly covered with stucco, and ornamented 
xvith painting. This painting is divided, 
generally speaking, according to the following 
rule : — Gn the walls are extensive compo- 
sition of figtires and landscapes; on pillars 
single detached figures, representing either 
Buddha or Buddhist saints ; while the paint- 
ings on the roof are almost invariably archi- 
tectural frets and scrolls, often of extreme 
beauty and elegance, rivalling many of those 
at Pompeii and the Baths of Titus. This 
threefold division is in fact the only one ad- 
missible in good taste, or only with the slightest 
possible modification where figures and con- 
ventional ornaments are to be combined. At 
a later period many of the ornaments which 
had been painted on the earlier pillars came 
to be carved on them in relief, as happened 
in Europe on the transition from the Norman 
to the Gothic style. The pillars - were natii- 
rMly the first to undergo this transformation, 
but it was extended in some instances to the 
walls, and even to the roofs. In some cases 
there still exist traces of painting on these 
engraved ornaments, but it seems that in the 
last ages of the style, the architects were 
satisfied with the effect produced by the light 
and shade of bold reliefs, and abandoned 

* Bomhay BevieiOj vol. v, No. ir, 
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colour to a considerable extent at least, if not 

alfcogetlier.” 

The cave temples date in the first century 
after Christ, and in the eight or nine follow- 
ing centuries ; the best example is that of 
Karlee, and the other principal specimens are 
at Ellora and Kanari. They vary in dimen- 
sions from ahont a hundred and twenty -five 
feet in length by forty-five feet in width, to 
forty -fir e hy t wenty-three. The first objects 
which strike the visitor are two lion -pillars, 
resembling in some degree the lats described 
on another page. The onter porch is con- 
siderably wider than the body of the building, 
and is closed in front by a screen composed 
of two massive octagonal pillars, wMch sup- 
port a plain face of rock ornamented by a 
wooden gallery. Above is a dwarf colonnade 
of fonr pillars, with pilasters, which, with a ] 
wooden cornice, complete the facade. ^Within 
this porch is the entrance, placed nnder a 
gallery, exactly corresponding with the rood 
loft of a Gothic cathedral, and consisting of 
three doorways, one leading to the centre, 
and one to each of the side aisles. The whole 
end of the hall above the gallery forms itself 
into one great horse-shoe window, through 
which all the light is admitted. The interior 
of the cave temple corresponds to a great ^ex- 
tent with that of an early Christian basilica ; 
it consists of a nave and side aisles, terminat- 
ing ill an apse or semi-dome, round which 
the aisle is carried. The pillars which sepa- 
rate the nave from the aisles have tall bases, 
octagonal shafts, and capitals, whose rich 
sculpture supplies the place occupied by frieze 
and cornice in Grecian architecture. In 
other examples plain painted surfaces occupy 
the same space. Above the columns springs 
the semicircular roof, ornamented either by a 
series of wooden ribs, or by imitations of 
them in stone. The aisles are dark, and the 
nave itself in comparative obscurity, but one 
undivided volume of light, passing through the 

single-arched opening overhead, falls directly 

upon an altar nnder the apse, which^is the 
principal object in the temple, and w^hich re- 
calls the more ancient Buddhist tope or da- 
goba. “ It certainly is,” says Mr. Fergusson, 
'‘as solemn and grand as any interior can 
well be;” and when to the general mysterious 
gloom and the brilliancy of the sacred object 
are added the solemn associations of a moun- 
tainous and secluded situation, and the sound 
of the royal drum, whose rich tones reverbe- 
rate from the rock-hewn dome, an effect is 
obtained which may well induce in the half- 
civilized worshipper every sensation of super- 
stitions awe. 

Intermediate, as it were, between the Bud- 
dhist caves and the structural edifices are the 


rock-cut Shaivite temple of Kylas, at Ellora, 
and the raths of Mahavellipore. The Kylas 
belongs to the ninth or tenth century; its 
general form is extremely similar to that of 
the sonthern Hindoo structural temples, ex- 
ternally as w^ell as iiiternaliy ; for in this case 
the excavators were not satisfied -with the 
more natural design of cutting away a chain- ^ 
ber, like the Buddhists, in the rock, but as- 
pired to the formation of a complete temple 
such as might have been erected in the plain. 
For the purpose of providing an exterior they 
%vere compelled to dig dowm into the rock, 
thus placing the temple “ in a pit,” and giv- 
ing it much of the appearance of an exhumed 
edifice. At Mahavellipore, on the contraiy,' 
the carvers escaped this dilemma by the em- 
ployment for their purpose of seven massive 
I boulders of granite protruding from the sands 
on the edge of the ocean. The raths were 
excavated prohahly about a.b. loOO. ^ Mr. 
Fergusson discovers in them close copies of 
the monasteries and temples of the Buddhist 
style of architecture— transition specimens in 
fact— which link that style with the architec- 
ture of the south of India. They are particii - 
larly valuable in reference to the older style, as 
rendering intelligible the external forms of 
hnildings, of which the rock-hewm caves w’ere 
probably merely internal copies. One of the 
raths "represents with great exactness all 
that we know and all that Ave read of the 
Buddhist monasteries;” a second exhibits to 
us the form of a cave temple such as that of 
Karlee, with the side aisles, however, open 
externally; a third displays an approximation 
to the many -pinnacled pyrimidai roof, com- 
mon afterwards in Hindoo styles. The raised 
structures do not attest so much industry, nor 
so singular and original a character of mind 
on the part of their builders. 

The admirers of everything Indian are ex- 
tremely lavish in their praise of Indian archi- 
tecture; and it is obvious that tliere is a dis- 
position to decry it on the part of some wdio 
deemed it a duty to check the incessant praise 
of all things connected with tlie^ Hindoos, 
fashionable a short time ago. Mill, always 
on this side of the dispute, quotes wfith^ elabo- 
rate industry an array of authorities unfavoxir- 
able to the architectural genius of the Hin- 
doos. Sonnerat informs ns "that the archi- 
tecture of the Hindoos is very rude, and their 
structures in honour of their deities are vene- 
rable only from their magnitude.” "Mail- 
cotay,” says Dr. Buchanan, "is one of the 
most celebrated places of Hindoo worship, 
both as having been honoured with the ac- 
tual presence of an avatar, or incarnation of 
Vishnu, Avho founded one of the temples, and 
also as being one of the principal seats of the 
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Sri Vaslinavam Brahmins, and having pos- 
vsessed very large revenues. The large temple 
is a square building of great dimensions, and 
entirely surrounded by a colonnade, but it is 
a mean piece of architecture, at least out- 
wardly. The columns are very rude, and 
only about six feet high. Above the entab- 
lature, in place of a balustrade, is a clumsy 
mass of brick and plaster, much higher than 
the columns, and excavated with numerous 
niches, in which are huddled together many 
thousand images, composed of the same mate- 
rials, and most rudely formed. The temple 
itself is alleged to be of wonderful antiquity, 
and to bave been not only built by a god, but 
to be dedicated to Krishnu, on the very spot 
where that avatar performed some of his 
great works.” Of the celebrated pagodas at 
Oongeveram the same author remarks that 
“ they are great stone buildings, very clumsily 
executed, both in their joinings and carvings, 
and totally devoid of elegance or grandeur, 
although they are wonderfully crowded with 
what are meant as ornaments.” Eiphinstone 
in the main agrees with Mill, but praises the 
tall columns as graceful. According to the 
Journal of flie Bengal Asiatic Society, Hin- 
doo architecture is characterised by a profu- 
sion of columns, sometimes of slender con- 
struction, and raised to considerable elevation, 
sometimes massive, square at the base, octa- 
gon ill the second division, having sixteen 
sides in the third architectural division, and 
round at the top. Various other columnal 
forms are described, and so various in their 
descriptions, that it would require a separate 
treatise to give the detail. 

The interior temple ornaments are various 
and original, although some of the mouldings 
resemble those known in Europe. Frequently 
the walls are covered with representations of 
the gods, especially in their wars. A people 
whose ethical taste surrounds the glory of 
their deities with the enmities and havoc of 
war, are not likely to remain themselves at 
peace longer than their interests or weakness 
constrain. It should be no matter of sur- 
prise to those Europeans who have stood 
within these temples, that India has been a 
land of civil fend and foreign war through- 
out its history. 

The chief defects of Hindoo architecture 
are want of boldness, grandeur, and propor- 
tion, with too minute attention to minor ex- 
cellences, and an exuberance of ornament. 

According to hlr. Fergusson, the architec- 
ture of the Hindoo temples differs in style 
in different parts of the country, that of the 
south more especially being well defined in 
its difference from the north. The southern 
Hindoo temple is enclosed in a rectangular 
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court, the w'alls of which are high and plain 
external^, hut internally ornamented by 
colonnades and cloisters, or buildings of various 
sorts adapted to the service of the sacred edi- 
fice. In the centre of the front wall, and in 
the corresponding position in the rear, are 
two gateways with lofty pyramidal roofs. A 
second inclosure succeeds the first, which ex- 
hibits, however, but one gate pyramid : within 
this again is the temple itself. The sacred 
building consists of two porches, or mwid^fs, 
an ante -temple, or ^ronaos, and the veeman, 
which contains the object of worship. Each 
mundup is a square building, with a fiat or 
pyi'amidal roofj and having a door on each of 
its four sides. The porches are sometimes 
detached from each other. When they are 
joined together the outer porch is open in 
front, so that it does not materially obstruct 
the passage of light to the interior. One of 
the principal objects of the architect is that 
of shrouding the adytum of the temple in 
mysterious darkness : he effects this partly by 
the ante-temple, which is usually of the same 
width as the cell, and about half as deep as it 
broad, and partly by excluding all light except 
such as is admitted by a single door. In 
addition to the principal shrine itself, the in- 
closures contain smaller temples, tanks of’ 
water, gardens, and colonnades or choultries^ 
These last are of all grades, from the^MttJo 
pavilion supported on four pillars to the 
nificeat,.;t^h^ of oi» 

“Their usel,; 

most various t in ancient times they s^ed as 
porches to temples,;, sometimes as halls of 
ceremony, where the dancing-girls attached 
to the temples dance and sing; sometimes 
they are cloisters, surrounding the whole area 
of the temple; at others swinging porches, 
where the gods enjoy at stated seasons that 
intellectual amusement. But by far their 
most important application is when used as 
nuptial halls, in w^hich the mystic union of 
the male and female divinities is celebrated 
once a year.” 

The details of these buildings can hardly 
be made intelligible without the aid * of 
models. The veeman is square in plan, the 
perpendicular part of it is decorated with 
pilasters and niches, and supports a pyramidal 
roof, in small temples one story in height, 
hut in the larger examples sometimes four- 
teen ; the whole is invariably covered wvith a 
small dome-like termination, deriving its 
origin probably from the Buddhist tope. The 
gate -pyramid, or gojyoor, is identical in form 
with the veeman, except that it is oblong in- 
stead of square in plan; its longer side is 
pierced 'with a gateway, and tlie circular 
crowding ornament is lengthened out to suit 
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tlie general sBapo of the hmlding. In some 
cases the pillars of choultries are placed at 
ocnial rognlar intervals, and number as many 
as twenty-four in the width, but in others the 
central aisle is wider than the outer ones, 
and a space is thus presented which is too 
wide to be simply roofed by flat ™ 

the smaller examples. A slender shaft is then 
added to the usual square _ pill», and from 
thence a system of bracketing is carried up 
until the central space, remaining to be rootea, 
has been sufficiently diminished m size. 

Mr. Fergiisson expresses himseli in terns 
of high admiration of the Southern Indian 
temples, which he affirms bear a striking 
similaritv to the Temple of Jerusalem, as re- 
built byTierod, and described in the pages of 
Josephus. The great choultry Mr. Pergua- 
son represents as corresponding with the btoa 
Basilica, and the outer court with that ot the 

Gentiles, . -xr Lt 

The style of temple arclntectee in NoTtnern 
India, according to Mr. FergusBon, begins 
abruptly upon the line within which that oi 
Southern India flourishes. Examples _ are 
found in Orissa. The temple and BU^rstition 
of Juggeriiant, at Orissa, were described in a I 
formsT p3/g6. TIi 6 noxtliorn tohipl® is in plsn 
nearly identical with its southern neighbour. 

It is surrounded by a square court, enclosed 
by high walls, perfectly plain externally, but 
on the interior ornamented by cloisters oi 
colonnades. A sciiiare imindup, with a door 
on each face, stands in front of the great 
tower which contains the object of worship. 
There are sometimes two porches, but when 
this is the case, the foremost one is either 
wholly detached, or connected only in a slight 
and temporary manner. The door -ways of 
the porches project, and are very richly or- 
namented, and the whole walls arc co^eied 
with sculpture of elaborate minuteness. Above i 
the perpendicular part rises &, roof divided ] 
horizontally into three stages ; the lower por- 
tion of each face is adorned with a range of 
caryatides, the upper portion is formed by 
five or six projecting ledges of stone. The 
whole is crowned by a termination of singular 
grace and beauty, which resembles an in- 
verted lotus, and upon wdfich rests the finial, 
called in inodcrn temides a huJns, and pro- 
bably deriving its origin from the umbrella 
ornament of the Buddhist style. The lower 
part of the tower corresponds exactly w-ith 
that of the mundup, except that only the door 
opening into the porch is pierced, the others 
being filled in with sculpture. That which 
forms the distinguishing feature of the style 
is, however, the sMhur, or spire, wdiich rises 
above the cell containing the sacred object : 


it IB no longer pyramidal in , ■ otxtline, hiit 
ahvavs curvilinear or hell -shaped , the di\i- 
sions" are vertical instead' of 'horizontal, as in. 
Southern India : and the summit is crowned 
hy the lailns jttst describeci In advance of 
this style is that of the noxy desecrated temple 
at Barolli, in Upper India, situated in a wnld 
and romantic spmt near the falls of the Chum- 
hiil, 'Whose distant roar in the still night is the 
only sound that breaks the silence of the soli- 
tude xvMch surrounds them. This is also a 
temple of Siva, and it was erected, in Mr. 
Fergusson’s opinion, '' probably in the eighth 
or ninth century.*’ Its general outline is 
identical with that of the Orissan temples, 
but the porch, instead of being essentially 
astylar, or devoid of pillars as heretofore, is 
now columnar : and in trout ot it is a detached 
porch, called — perhaps trom its having been 
employed in similar festivals with^ those to 
which we have seen the choultries oi Houtheni 
India were principally dedioated-^-a choree, 
or marriage -hall* Another style liudied to 
that of northern India is called by 
gnsson the Jain style, bxxt by other and stiii 
more recent writers the Gujerat style, for the 
reason that it was not confined to the olpeets 
of the Jain religion. It would appear, hoxv- 
eyer, to have originated with the professors 
of that creed. A description of the difference 
of this style from the styles of Northern India 
generally would be too technical for a popular 
and general work. There is a representation 
of one of these bniklings in a work called 
Eas MdU,or Jlindoo Amiah of the Froruice 
of Gmerat * which will afford the general 


I’eaclei' a good idea of their character.^ 


The 

dome in this description ol temple is p:- 
tremely elegant. Colonel Tod, comparing 
its mode of construction with that ot the 
domes of sacred buildings in the lYestern 
world, observes “ One of tiie corisequonces 
of this mode of constrxrction was, that all the 
decoration of the Indian domes was horizontal 
or in other "Words, the ornaments "ueie ar- 
ranged in concentric rinp one above the 
other, instead of being disposed in vertical 
ribs as in Roman or Gothic vaults. This 
arrangement allows of far more variety being 
introduced, without any offence to good taste, 
and practically has rendered ^some of these 
Jain domes the most exquisite specimens of 
elaborate roofing that can anywhere be seen. 
Another consequence deduced trom tliis mode 
of construction was the employment ot pen- 
dants from the centres of the domes, which, 
are used to an extent that would have sur- 
prised even the Tudor architects of our own 
country. With them, hovrever, the pendant 

Bomlay Quarterly Review. 
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was aiA arcMtectiiral totif de force ^ requiring 
great eonstnictive iiigennity and large masses 
to coimterBalance, and is always tending to 
destroy tlie building it ornaments ; wbile tbe 
Indian pendant, on tbe contrary, only adds 
its own weight to that of tbe dome, and has 
no other prejudicial tendency. Its forms, too, 
generally have a lightness and elegance never 
even imagined in Gothic art; it hangs from 
the centre of a dome more like a lustre of 
crystal drops, than a solid mass of marble or 
of stone. ^ It appears/ says the annalist of 
the Eajpoot clans, speaking of one of these 
pendants, Gike a cluster of the half disclosed 
lotus, whose cups are so thin, so transparent, 
and so accurately wrought, that it fixes the 
eye in admiration.”’ 

The Gujerat temple, however professional 
architects from Europe may enter into minute 
disquisitions as to the distinction of style, is 
very like that of Northern and Southern 
India, wdiich also resemble one anotber in 
great national characteristics, notwithstanding 
the distinctions noticed. The temples of the 
province which gives its name to this peculiar 
style, consist of one or t'wo mundnps or 
porches, and a square tower containing the 
idol, and snrmonnted by a curvilinear spire. 
An enclosure containing pools, triumphal 
arches, iUid pillared halls, surround the temple 
proper, or sanetim mnctorxim of the idolatry. 
The porch is sometimes detached, and it is 
then, as under similar conditions in other 
parts of India, called a choree or marriage- 
hall. In front, and on either side of the 
temple, is placed an ornamental frontispiece, 
called a hee^'tiee-stmih'k^ or triumphal pillar. 
It is formed of two columns, wdth upper 
columns or attics, and double capitals. A 
toTun 0^ the circular form is placed between 
the columns, and touches at its upper point 
the centre of the entablature. Above is a 
cornice and curvilinear pediment, ending in a 
kulus. The whole frontispiece is covered 
with sculptui'e, from the base to tbe apex. 
The torun is a sort of truss placed between 
columns, which is skilfully used both to afford 
strength and decoration. The name "was 
originally applied (and is still so used), to the 
garland of leaves, and the drapery festoons 
wdiich are hung up at the doors of Hindoo 
houses on occasions of marriages and festivals. 
The application of the term to this particular 
feature of architecture is happy, and tastefully 
conceived. Frequently a koond or oblong 
reservoir of -water is placed before the temple. 
It is surrounded on all four sides by flights of 
descending steps, with landings at intervals, 
and is ornamented with small niches placed 
cheqtier fashion. At the central points, wdth 
the exception of that nearest the temple, and 


at the four corners, are placed small shrines, 
-with shikurs or spires. Some of these temples 
wmre twm or three stories in height, hut almost 
the only remaining example of this class— 
the Boodra Mala of Sidhpore, is too much 
mutilated to afford us full information upon 
the subject. The defect is partially supplied 
by the minarets of Mohammedan mosques, 
which follow most faithfully the old Hindoo 
forms, and afford — if for their arched and 
foliated panels we sixbstitiite idol-sculptnred 
alto-reliefs — perfect representations on a small 
scale of the two stories of a shrine tower, to 
which the imagination may easily add the 
curvilinear spires. 

The edifice thus described stood within a 
square or rectangular court, the enclosure of 
wdiich was formed by numerous small temples 
similar in form and style to the principal 
bxiilding, but of considerably smaller dimeix- 
sions, and possessing each but a single co- 
lumnar mundup. In some cases a small dis- 
tance w^as allowed to intervene between these, 
hut in most they w^ere actually connected. 
The towers and shikurs xvere always placed 
on the outside, and the porches towards the 
great temple. In the centre of the rearmost 
side of the enclosure three small temples were 
pushed somewhat backwards, so as to form a 
break in the line, and the other central points 
were occupied by three j)illared halls pierced 
for gate-ways. If, as at Sidhpore, the temple 
was placed on the bank of a river, the front 
gateway opened upon a ghat^ or flight of 
steps, which was carried for some distance 
along the edge of the stream. These por- 
traitures are of the Gujerat temple in its most 
complete form. The shrines commonly met 
with are, however, rarely complete; some 
want the enclosure, or the reservoir, or both ; 
others possess but one columnar mundup ; and 
not a few d-windle dowm to the simple idol- 
tower and spire. 

The temples hitherto described belong to 
the Brahminical faith; those of the Jain reli- 
gion are, ho\vever, nearly identical in form, 
but the reservoirs being nnadapted to its 
ceremonies, are always omitted. In Jain 
temples, and in those dedicated to Shree 
Krishn also/ there are not nnfrequently three 
spire-covered idol cells instead of one, and 
the central shiktxr is raised higher than the 
other twm, 

Gujerat contains several of the sacred 
moxintains of the J ains. Mount Aboo, G ir- 
nar or Joonagnrh, Shutroonjye or Paleetana, 
Taringa, and Tulaja. It is amidst tbe sub- 
lime natural scenery and romantic associations 
of these consecrated spots, that the architec- 
ture of the Jain faith is exhibited most im- 
pressively. The temples are here clustered 
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togetlier in greater or less nn-mbers, and tbe 
whole mass is surrounded by a fortified wall 
At Paleetana especially, where, arranged in 
street after street, and square after square, 
and interspersed with subordinate buildings 
of a palatial character, with terraces, with re- 
servoirs of water, and with gardens, they 
cover the rocky summit of the mountain, they 
impress the beholder with some such vivid 
ideas of sanctity, of beanty, and of power, as 
those with which the Jew of old must have 
contemplated, in her prime, the holy fortress- 
city of Mount Zion. 

Perhaps the choicest examples of the style 
are those marble edifices which were erected 
about the middle of the eleventh century after 
Christ, upon Mount Aboo, and at Khoom- 
bhareea, upon the not far distant hill of 
Arasoor, by Veemul S ha, the viceregent of 
Bheem Dev I., King of Unhilpooi*. At Khoom- 
bhareea the general features are almost iden- 
tical with those of the Brahminical temples. 
At Aboo the temple of Veemul Sha has hut 
one mundup, which is composed of forty -eight 
pillars, and is immediately connected with a 
double colonnade of smaller pillars, forming 
porticoes to a range of cells, fifty -five in 
number, which enclose the principal temple 
on all sides, exactly as in a Buddhist veehar. 
jExternally, this temple is perfectly unadorned, 
and as the subordinate cells are without spires, 
there is nothing to indicate the magnificence 
within, except the sliikur of the great temple 
peeping over the plain wall. 

This system of connecting the central temple 
with the surrounding buildings, so as to form 
a more complete whole, is carried to perfec- 
tion in the edifice which Koombho Rana, of 
Odeypore, erected at Ranpore, near Saflree 
in Mewar, in a deserted glen running into 
the western slope of the Arauallee, before his 
favourite fort of Komulmer.” “It is nearly 
a square,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ 200 feet by 
225 feet, exclusive of the projection on each 
face. In the centre of this stands the great 
shrine, not, however, occupied as nsnal by 
one cell, but by four, or rather four great 
niches, in each of which is placed a statue of 
Adeenath or Eishub Dev, the first and greatest 
of the J ain saints. Above this are four other 
niches similarly occupied, opening on the 
terraced roofs of the building. Kear the four 
angles of the court are four other smaller 
shrines, and around them, or on each side of 
them, are twenty domes, supported by about 420 
columns ; four of these domes, the central ones 
of each group, are three stories in height, and 
tower above the others ; and one, that facing 
the principal entrance, is supported by the 
very unusual number of sixteen columns, and 
is 36 feet in diameter, the others being only 
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24 feet. Light is admitted to the building 
by four uncovered courts, and the whole is 
surrounded by a range of cells, most of them 
unoccupied, each of which has a pyramidal 
roof of its own. The immense number of 
parts in the building, and their general small- 
ness, prevent its laying claim to anything like 
architectural grandeur ; but theii* variety, 
their beauty of detail — no tw’o pillars in the 
whole buildmg being exactly alike-^and the 
grace with which they are arranged, the 
tasteful admixture of domes of different 
heights with fiat ceilings, and the mode in 
which the light is introduced, combine to 
produce an excellent effect. Indeed, I kno%v 
of no other building in India of the same 
class, that leaves so pleasing an impression, 
or affords so many hints for the graceful 
arrangement of columns in an interior.” 

In their religious buildings the Moham- 
medans borrowed largely from the Hindoos, 
although bringing with them a style of archi- 
tecture peculiar to themselves. The 
a professional periodical published in London, 
and celebrated for its architectural lore, lias 
suggested that the derivation of western reli- 
gious architecture from the East is more easily 
traceable than many suppose, and, ajyropos, 
relates the following anecdote : — “ I remem- 
ber once standing before the magnificent west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral, in company 
with an old Indian officer, when he said, 
‘Why, this is just what we see throughout 
the East; huge pointed portals running up 
to the top of the building ; spires, pinnacles — 
everything like the minarets — the aspiring 
character of Mussulman architecture.' And 
this style came into general use very shortly 
after the great crusade. We do not say that the 
dogmo, jiost hoc, ergo hoc is always 

correct, hut surely it is in this instance.” 

It should be remembered that the oldest 
architectural monuments in India are reli- 
gious, and were not erected by the Brahmins, 
but by the seceders from the Brahminical 
religion, who adopted the Buddhist creed. 
The lats are the oldest of these, and are un- 
doubtedly of an antiquity which can be traced 
for nearly two thousand two hundred years. 
They are pillars, technically called monoliths, 
very slender and graceful, and apparently 
erected for the purpose of receiving superscrip- 
tions. They are generally about forty feet 
high, and are surmounted by capitals crowned 
with seated lions. There are ornaments upon 
them which connect them with the architec- 
ture of Western Asia and Eastern Europe. 
These lats were placed before buildings set 
apart for worship, serving in tins respect as 
“ the keertlee stumlehs and deep niaias ” of 
mediseval and modern Hindoo architecture ; 
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aad as the two pillars^ Joaldm and Boaz— 
which Solomon placed before the temple in 
Jerusalem. The lats were placed before the 
buildings called topes. In Gentral India, at 
Sanchi, near Bhilastone, of the best preserved 
of these is to be seen, although its antiquity 
is very great, dating more than a century 
before the Ghristian era. The topes were 
domed structures, rising from a circular and 
sloping base, and crowned by a square ter- 
minal with projecting cornice. A broad 
double ramp, or sloping platform, such as that 
'which conducts to the summit of the Campa- 
nile of St. Mark, Yenice, afforded access to 
the top of the base, and at this level there ran 
round the foot of the dome a balustraded ter - 
race, which was probably employed in the 
circumambulations commonly used in the 
Buddhist ceremonials, as in those of the na- 
tions of classical antiquity, of the British 
Druids, and of the disciples of the Poorans. 
The topes sometimes contained relic chambers 
called dagobas, at other times they were mere 
solid mounds of brickwork faced with stone, 
over which was laid a thick coating of cement, 
adorned either with painting or ornaments in 
relief. The terminal, which was called a tee, 
consisted of a square box, probably at first of 
wood, and afterwards copied in stone ; around- 
the upper part of it was a frieze of horse- 
shoe-shaped window heads, and the cornice 
was formed by three horizontal slabs project- 
ing one beyond the other. There can be 
very little doubt that it was, or at all events 
represented, a cliasse, or relic box, and it is 
more than probable that originally the relic 
was placed not in the tope, but on the top of 
it ; a supposition which would account for the 
absence of relic -chambers in one class of these 
structures. The terminal appears to have 
been frequently surmounted by one or more 
umbrellas — the common symbols of regal 
state— “Which, originally of wood, hut after- 
wards copied in stone, assumed at length a 
strictly architectural character, and very nearly 
resembled the kulus, or water-vessel, w^hich 
forms a common feature in temples of Yishnu 
or of Siva. The tope -was enclosed by a 
balustrade of stone posts, connected by hori- 
zontal cross-pieces, and at regular intervals in 
the circle thus formed were four gateways. 
These consisted each of them of two square 
pillars richly sculptured, and terminating in 
bold elephant capitals; they rose above the 
balustrade, and were continued upwards be- 
yond the capitals, forming, with three cross 
lintels, and the uprights inserted between 
them, frontispieces of a peculiar and striking 
character. In the immediate vicinity of the 
tope, caves and tumuli presented themselves 
to view, the former being the residences of 
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priests, the latter for the most part burying - 
places, perhaps in some instances smaller relic 
shrines. The tumuli of India now remaining 
have no features which would entitle them to 
be regarded as architectural objects, but are 
remarkably analogous to the barrows of Eu- 
rope and otber parts of the world ; it is pro- 
bable, however, that many of them, like the 
tombs of Ceylon, Thibet, and other Buddhist 
countries, were decorated similarly with the 
topes. The dagobas, or copies of them, oc- 
cupied the sanctuaries of the cave temples.” ^ 

The same authority supplies us with the 
following description of bmldings for warlike 
purposes in the province where the style of 
sacred architecture just referred to is most 
generally found :—^|The fortresses of Gruje- 
rat, such at least as are situated in the plains, 
are square, or nearly square, in form, with 
large gateways in the centre of each side, 
and outworks or barhicana in front, and second 
gateways in the sides of the outwork. At 
each corner is a bastion of the ' broken square’ 
form, and four rectangular bastions intervened 
between each corner tower and the central 
gateway. The walls are of solid mason work, 
ornamented at intervals with sculptured hands, 
and completed by semicircular hangras, or 
battlements, screening the platformed way in 
the interior, along which the warders passed. 
The gateway resembles the nave of a southern 
choultry: there are six engaged pillars on 
either side, from which springs large brackets, 
or rather systems of three rows of bracketing, 
and upon these is laid a flat stone roof.f A 
colonnade follows the line of the walls on the 
inside, forming a lengthened covered portico, 
with a broad platform above. Each fortress 
contains reservoirs of water of two kinds : the 
first tank, the mroiour or tidoio ; tlie second 
is the well, the wav or bornlee. Besides the 
sacred edifices and fortresses of the Hindoos, 
there are various other architectural remains. 

The tanks may be considered not only as 
great and useful public works, but as afford- 
ing in many cases opportunities for architec- 
tural skill and taste. These works were 
stupendous, covering frequently an area of 
several miles. Temples were built round 
their edges, and shrines were placed on the 
steps leading to them. This, however, was 
not so generally the case when they were 
constructed for irrigation, as when intended 
for religious lavations. At Yeerumgaum 
there is a tank, which is crowned with three 
hundred shrines. At Unhilpore Puttem 
there is a tank, the shrines and other archi- 

^ Bombay (Quarterly Bevleiv, 

t For a view of one of these gateways, see Mas M4ht, 
voL i. pi. I. For plans and elevation of corner towers, 
see figs. 1 and 2, vol. i. pp. 351, 252, of the same work. 

■ ■ B.M' 
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tectural designs connected witli wMcK liave 
long ago disappeared, wMcli bears a name, 
meaning, “Tlxe reservoir of tbe tbousaixcl 
temples of Siva.” The Mohammedans paid 
much attention to the preservation of these 
tanks, and frefpiently erected in the centre a 
mound, connected with the edge of the reser- 
voir by a viaduct. These mounds were sites 
of tombs or garden palaces. It is likely that 
the Mohammedans derived this custom from 
the Buddhists, for in purely Buddhist coun- 
tries, where large tanks are used, the habit o 
erecting small garden palaces on islands in 
the centre still exists. . 

The wells are broad and deep. Gralieries 
pass round the walls, and flights of stone steps, 
admirably constructed, descend to the "water. 

The bridges were once numerous, but have 
fallen into decay; the remains of some are in- , 
teresting in an architectural point of view. 
They are generally composed of stone posts, 
held together by beams of masonry, some of 
which apc surmounted by small gothic arches. 

The houses of the "wealthy Hindoos are 
often mean and clumsy, but generally they 
are well adapted to the requisites of a private 
or palatial residence, as the case may be. In 
some places, as at Bombay and Seraippore, 
considerable taste and much opulence is dis- 
played by the more powerful natives. There 
is, however, a disposition to imitate the style 
of the English, whose dwellings are not 
erected in much better taste in India tban at 
home. 

The tombs are magnificent, especially those 

founded by Mohammedan princes. Several 
of tliein have been described in the chapters^ 
set apart to tbe subjects of provinces and chief 
cities. The mausoleum of Sheik Selim, at 
Futtehpore Sikre-e, is one of the finest, of 
which no description is given in previous 
pages. The celebrated Akbar, led by super- 
stitious feelings, took up his residence at 
Sikree, and erected numerous edifices for 
religious and civil purposes. Captain Stoc- 
qiieler gives the following account of them : — 
The quadrangle, w^hich contains a mosque 
on the west side, and the tomb of tbe old 
hermit in tbe centre, is perhaps one of the 
finest ill the world. It is five hundred and 
seventy “five feet square, and surrounded by a 
high Wl, with a magnificent^ cloister all 
around within. On the outside is a magnifi- 
cent gateway, at the top of a noble flight of 
steps, twenty-four feet high. The whole 
gateway is one hundred and twenty feet in 
height, and the same in breadth, and presents 
beyond the wall five sides of an octagon, of 
which the front face is eighty feet wide. The 
arch in the centre of this space is sixty feet 
high by forty wide. The gateway is ex- 


tremely grand and beautiful, composed of red 
sandstone, with inlaid decorations of marble : 
but the beholder is struck with the dispro- 
portion between the tiling wanted and the 
tliiin-'’ provided. There seems to be some- 
thing quite preposterous in forming so enor- 
mous an entrance for a poor diminutive man 
to wuilk through : and walk he must unless he 
itj carried through on men's shoulders; lor 
neither elephant, horse, nor bullock, could 
ascend the flight of steps. ^ In all these 
places the staircases, on the contrary, are as 
disproportionately small. They look as if 
they were made for rats to eraul through, 
while the gateways seem as if they -were 
made for ships to sail under.’ The tomb of 
Sheik Selim, the hermit, is a very beautiful 
little building, in tlie centre of the (piadrangle. 

It once boasted a great deal oi noisaic oriuy 
1 ment.” The same author de.>cribes certain 
erections attributed to the Jats in tbe iollow- 
iiig terms I — At Deeg is a noble quadi an- 
gular garden, constructed by the dais dm lug 
their ascendancy. It is four hundred and 
seventy-five feet long by three hundred and 
fifty feet wide ; and in the centre is an octa- 
gonal pond, with openings on four sides, lead- 
ing lip to four buildings, wdiich stand in the 
centre of each face of the garden. 1 hese 
buildings are justly accounted the most beau- 
tiful Hindoo edifices for accommodation ever 
erected. They are formed of a very fine 
ground sandstone, brought from the quarries 
of Boopbas, which are eight ^ or ten miios 
south-west of Futtehpore Sikree. These 
stones are brought in in flags, some ^ sixteen 
feet long, from two to three icet wide, and 
one thick, all sides as flat as glass, the flags 
being of the natural thickness of the strata, 
The'openings spoken of above have, from the 
centre of the pond to the foot of the flight of 
steps leading from them, an avenue of jets 
dJeaiir 

The architectural remains of the Moham- 
medans are necessarily more nioderii than 
those of the Hindoos, but only a feiv oi their 
religious buildings are of remarkable preten- 
sion. Palaces, tombs, and halls of justice, of 
great beauty, built by the followers of tlie 
prophet, are found in Upper India. In the 
pages which described these provinces, noticp 
have been given of several of them. Captain 
Stocqneler, whose admiration of these liuild- 
ings is excessive, says : — India abounds with 
monumental remains, and when all that Eng- 
land has accomplished in the architectural 
way shall have crumbled into dust, those 
majestic remains wall remain to ^ attest the 
superiority, in this respect, of Hindoos and 
Mussiilmen.” 

Mr. Fergusson, who looked upon the ar- 
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cliitectnral works of India with the eye of an 
accomplished artist, gives a more sober and 
jiidicioiis estimate, and yet one highly credit- 
able to the Hindoo race ^ It would be as 
reasonable to compare the Indian epics and 
dramas with those of Homer and Sophocles, 
as to compare the Indian style of architecture 
with the refined elegance and intellectual 
superiority of the Parthenon and other great 
works of Greece. Probably a nearer com- 
parison might be instituted with the Gotbie 
styles of the middle ages ; yet, while possess- 
ing the same rich irregularity and defiance 
of all rule, it wants that hold manliness of 
style, and loftiness of aspiration, which dis- 
tinguishes even the rudest attempts of those 
enthusiastic religionists. Though deficient in 
these respects, the Indian styles are unrivalled 
for patient elaboration of tbe details, which 
are always designed with elegance, and always 
executed with care. The very extent of or- 
namentation produces feelings of astonish- 
ment, and the smaller examples are always 
pleasing, from the elegance of the parts, and 
the appropriateness of the whole. In no 
styles is the last characterivstic more marked 
than in those of India ; for whether the ar- 
chitects had to uphold a mountain of I'ock, or 
the airiest domes, or merely an ornamental 
screen work, in all instances the pillars are 
exactly proportioned to the work they have 
to do, and the ornaments are equally suited 
to the apparent strength or lightness of efiect 
which the position of the mass seems to re- 
quire. No afiectatioii, and no imitation of 
other styles, ever interfere to prevent the 
purpose -like expression of every part, and the 
effect consequently is always satisfactory and 
pleasing ; and when the extent is sufficient, 
produces many of the best and highest modes 
of expression of which the art of architecture 
is anywhere capable.” 

To the architecture of Western Europe 
Mr. Fergusson assigns a place inferior to that I 
which tiie art in India is entitled to occupy 
in the general estimation of the educated. 
He bases tins estimate upon a principle : he 
affirms that the architecture of Europe gene- 
rally, for some hundreds of years, has been a 
servile copying of ancient styles, and under 
circumstances where utility and appropriate- 
ness to the purpose of the building have been 
excluded from consideration ; and he opines 
that by this means improvement has been 
rendered next to impossible, and the creation 
of a style suitable to modern genius and 
European ideas, entirely so. In the first 
period of the progress of the architectural art, 
he avers that development arose by the con- 
stant maintenance of the principle, that the 
character of the structure should he in keep- 
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ing -with its intended use. His words are — 
In the first period the art of aroliitecture 
consisted in designing a building so as to be 
most suitable and convenient for the purposes 
it was wanted for, in arranging tbe parts so 
as to produce the most stately and ornamental 
effect consistent with its uses, and appl3ung 
to it such ornament as should express and 
harmonise with the construction, and be ap- 
propriate to the purj)oses of the building; 
while at tbe same time the architects took 
care that the ornament should be the most 
elegant in itself which it was in their power 
to design. Following this S3^stem, not only 
the Egyptian, the Greek, and the Gothic 
architects^ but even tbe indolent and half 
civilized inbabitants of India, tbe stolid 
Tartars of Tiiibet and China, and the savage 
Mexicans, succeeded in producing great and 
beautifnl buildings. No race, however rude 
or remote, lias failed, when working on this 
system, to produce buildings wbicb are ad- 
mired by all who behold them, and are well 
worthy of tbe most attentive consideration.” 
It is from the Avant of the principle here in- 
sisted upon, and the prevalence of an absurd 
and servile imitation, that in j\Ir. Fergusson’s 
opinions tbe architecture of Europe sufiers 
in comparison with India, notwithstanding 
the faults by which the latter is characterised. 
Mr. Mill, in his History, instances the success 
of the Mexicans and other nations, reported 
rude in works of architecture, as proofs that 
nothing favourable to tlie early civilization of 
India can be inferred from the admirable 
public edifices Avhich adorn that land, or tell 
of its architectural glory in ages remote. 
The philosophy of tbe facts that people of 
an inferior civilization in many respects are 
capable of great things in this, is fairly stated 
by Mr. Fergusson. He regrets that India 
has not advanced to perfection, but "still more 
deplores that Europe has retrograded, and, on 
the whole, p>uts forward a high claim for tbe 
renoAvnof the former. 

In tbe nations contiguous to India proper, 
such as tbe Punjaub, Cashmere, Afi'gbanistan, 
and wbicb, although generally, are not speci- 
fically, included in tbe term India, very early 
progress was made in architecture. Traces 
of Greek style have been found in tbe remains 
extant, Avbich some have attributed to tbe 
influence of the invasion of Alexander, Imt 
which others affirm have an anterior origin. 
Important and skilful investigations have been 
made as to the architectural remains of Cash- 
mere. It is alleged that these evidence the 
influence of Grecian art, and the style has 
receiA’-ed the designation Arian,” from the 
Greek term in architecture — Araiosti/le^'s^hidi 
is applied to the intercolunmiation of four 
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diameters, a featiire of tlie arcMtecture of 
Gaslimere. The Oaslmerian is distinguished 
hy graceful outline, massiveness, suitable or- 
nament, “lofty roofs, trefoiled doors sur- 
mounted by pyramidal pediments, and wide 
inter columniations.” The Cashmere temples 
are of three kinds — oblong, square, and octa- 
gonal; which are again subdivided into the 
closed and the open, the latter having doors 
on four sides ; the former but one entrance. 
In their proportions the architects appear to 
have generally made the height of the temple 
equal to twice its breadth. These basements 
are divided into two kinds, the massive and 
the light, according to the character of their 
mouldings. The walls of the Cashmerian 
temples are made of huge blocks of grey lime- 
stone, secured together by iron clamps ; their 
dimensions vary considerahly, the older ones 
being shorter than those of more modern 
origin. The roofs of these Cashmerian temples 
are of pyramidal shape, sometimes broken 
into two equal portions, divided by a broad 
moulding, and occasionally into three or four 
such divisions. The height of the portico 
varies in different localities ; sometimes it 
reaches only to one-third of the height of the 
roof; in others it extends to the top of the 
roof. The pillars in the Cashmerian temples 
are of two kinds, round and square ; and, un- 
like the many varieties of Hindoo pillars, are 
always divided into the three distinct parts of 
base, shaft, and capital. The square pillars 
are only employed in corner positions ; whilst 
the round pillars are used throughout the 
colonnades, and in porches. These are always 
fluted with from sixteen to twenty-four flutes ; 
the numbers decreasing 'with the diameter of : 
the column. The shafts were usually three 
or four diameters in height. The capital 
seems to have been nearly always equal in its 
height to the upper diameter of the column. 
The heights and breadths of the bases do not 
appear to have been formed by any fixed 
rule. The distances between the columns 
were nearly always equal to two-thirds of the 
total height of the pillars.'^ 

In the Punjaub, especiafly on certain por- 
tions of the frontiers of Afighanistan and 
Cashmere, there are very ancient and interest- 
ing remains. The province of Peshawur, 
although its more perfect buildings, especially 
around the city of Pesha-wur, are Mohamme- 
dan, contains various ruins of a remote anti- 
quity. A British officer f published in 1852, 
in the Transactions of the Bon'ihay Geogra^ 
fliical Bociety, an account of this province 
very general in its character, hut more par- I 
ticiilarly as to its geographical and topogra- 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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phical peculiarities, and the traces of ancient 
peoples and their works. He travelled in the 
Eusufzai country. In describing the neigh - 
hourhood of Katliamar, he relates that a stone 
or slab was regarded with reverence by the 
people, and called by them 
or “the inscribed stone.” The characters in- 
scribed were unknowui to the people, but from 
their description he supposed it to be Greek. 
The lieutenant had been refused, by his supe- 
rior officer, leave of absence for the purpose 
of visiting it, on the ground of the danger 
he would incur. He says : “ I tried to get a 
copy of the character of the stone, But with- 
out success. There is no doubt but that there 
are numerous remains of antiquity in this 
part of the country; and it is here we must 
search for the rock of Aornos, and the cities 
of Ora and Beziza, mentioned by the Greek 
historians.” Writing of the hill of Oiieehar, 
he observes “ Its summit consists of a space 
of ground four hundred yards long by a hun- 
dred yards in breadth, and is covered with 
the remains of buildings bnilt on platforms. 
One in particular, the largest, consisted of a 
raised platform of about eighteen feet in 
height, and sixty square. On this stands 
what appears to he the remains of a temple, 
and the whole place was strewn with the 
carvings of men and elephants in different 
positions. The buildings are constructed of 
a bright yellow-coloured soft stone, whilst the 
carvings are all in slate. Since I saw the 
place several figures, as large as life, and ex- 
tremely well executed, have been dug up. 
They are of a white composition, something 
similar in appearance to plaster of Paris. 
One of these figures has, I believe, been for- 
Avarded to the governor-general. The ruins 
are evidently Buddhist. The plain at the 
base of this bill is covered witli a forest of 
wild tea and other trees.” On the Koh-i~ 
Rama Mountains, near the summit, the lieu- 
tenant sa'w a cave called the Ismus-i’Kashiir, 
'v\ffiich is said to lead into Kashmir (Cash- 
mere). Within the cave were numerous 
images ; but Mr. Raverty found entrance dif- 
ficult, in consequence of the extraordinary 
number of flying foxes. 

West of Suyedabad there is a range of hills, 
the summits of wdiich are “ covered with nrins 
of various sorts and dimensions ; but they are 
so fresh and sharp in appearance, that one 
would suppose they had not been erected for 
a year. The southern part, '^vhich is the 
highest, is covered with an extensive ruin, 
called by the country people the throne of 
Behee (one of the sons of a celebrated rajah). 
About the centre of the hills to the ^vest 
there are the ruins of a temple, or something 
of the kind, on a very large scale ; and 
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tlie remains of a great number of pillars, of a 
cnrioiis shape, and hollow inside, the stone of 
which all the ruins are composed, is of a bright 
yellow colour, soft, smooth to the touch, and 
breaks into flakes. The blocks of stone are 
merely squared on the inside and outside, the 
interstices being filled tip with fragments of 
the same kind of stone, but so exquisitely, that 
it would almost lead one to suppose that the 
stone had been used in a melted state, and 
had turned into stone exact in appearance 
with the other blocks. From what I have 
said of the stone being only squared inside 
and out, it must not be imagined that the 
work was clumsily executed, for the work- 
manship is beautiful ; and the whole seems to 
have been the work of a people as well versed 
in the science of architecture as we are, if not 
better. The hills round Pallai were covered 
with similar ruins. The architecture bears 
no similarity to the Greek style; and the in- 
habitants say they are the ruins of Oaffre 
cities, with which the whole of the surround- 
ing country is covered, more particularly 
Suwat. I have no doubt that important dis- 
coveries might be made here at very little 
trouble and expense.” 

The painting of the Hindoos may be de- 
scribed very ihuch as in the chapter on China 
that of the Chinese was represented— accu- 
rate in imitation, the colours skilfully mani- 
pulated, but deficient in taste, originality, and 
perspective. Mr. Capper says :—^VThe Hin- 
doo paintings are generally accurate, but they 
seldom evince much attention to light and 
shade. vSome of their waUs are ornamented 
by mythological representations, others by 
battles, figures of human Jbeings, and animals, 
sometimes accompanied by an awkward at- 
tempt at a landscape. They have also pic- 
tures and illustrated manuscripts, but with the 
figures of these they were not very happy. 
The portraits executed by the Mussulmen are 
far superior to those of the Hindoos.” 

During the spring of 1858 a very interest- 
ing collection of paintings, which had been 
brought from India by Mr, G. P. White, O.E,, 
was exhibited in the Strand, London, at the 
shop of Mr. Bone, silversmith. It consisted 
of miniatures done on ivory by the native artist 
of the King of Delhi, likenesses of that per- 
sonage, and of memhers of his family. There 
were also views taken in and around Delhi, 
executed with delicacy, and highly finished. 
In the museum of the India-house there are 
specimens of pictures executed hy native artists. 

Although in sculpture the people of India 
made some progress, and their talent for 
carving figures in hard wood and pith is 
admirable, the statuary of the Hindoos is far 
inferior to that of the nations in Europe least 


famed for that department of the fine arts. 
None of the figures executed hy the Hindoos, 
whether of men or deities, objects of common 
life or mythological subjects, bear a compari- 
son with the works of the Greek and Eoman, 
or modern Italian, British, and French artists. 
Some of the facts here recited appear some- 
what contradictory to the statements of a very 
recent and credible writer. 

In Yule’s Am an estimate of Indian pic- 
torial art, as compared with that of the Indo- 
Chinese, is worthy of remark, as bearing on 
this subject. Captain Yule acted as secretary 
to the mission of Major Phayre to Ava in 
1855, and was well qualified to pronounce an 
opinion on this subject. The Birmese took 
much interest in the pictures which Captain 
Tripe, Mr. Grant, and the sketching members 
of the mission, produced; and ev’en the pho- 
tographs, though all remaining in the negative 
stage, appeared to be understood, and in some 
degree appreciated hy them ; while they were 
gratified, and perhaps somewhat surprised, at 
the interest and admiration expressed by us 
for many of the buildings which formed the 
subjects of pictorial representation, especially 
the highly -carved monasteries. It was very 
I striking to see this capacity for the apprecia- 
tion of views and sketches on the part of the 
Birmans, for the organ of such appreciation is 
absolutely a wanting in all the people of India 
with whom we are accustomed to deal. The 
fact is singular ; but I believe all who have 
lived in India will hear testimony to it, that 
to natives of India, of whatever class or caste, 
Mussulman, Hindoo, or Parsee, ^ Arryan or 
Tamulian,* unless they have had a special 
trainings our European paintings, prints, 
drawings, and photographs, plain or coloured, 
if they are landscapes, are absolutely unintel- 
ligible. If portraits, they may know them to 
represent humanity; hut the most striking 
likeness they scarcely ever recognize. Maps 
rarely can he made intelligible to them. I 
have been asked in good English by a Parsee, 
who looked over my shonlder at a print of 
Kensington Palace, whether it did not repre- 
sent a steamboat ! A learned pundit has 
been known to inquire, on being shown a 
print of the winner of the Dei'by, 'Is that 
London KhasT (Boyal London), The me- 
mory of every Anglo-Indian will suggest such 
anecdotes. As to rough pencil sketches, they 
convey to the natives of India as little intel- 
ligible meaning as the graven edicts of Asoka 
did to the world before James Prinsep. This 
defect is the more strange, because found so 
universally among those Indian races whose 
features and language seem to class them 
as kindred with our German ancestry, while 
among the Indo -Chinese nations, so far as my 
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experience goeSj incliiding tlie people of Bii’- 
mali and Arracan, and ruder tribes of our 
Eastern frontier, tlie faculty of appreciating 
tlie meaning and accuracy of drawings and 
resemblances in portraiture, eyen wiien of a 
very sketchy character, is never altogether 
absent. Of the objects and meaning of a map 
also they have generally a very fair idea. 
I present this to the ethnographers as 
an interesting distinctive feature, which 
I do not remeinher to have seen noticed, 
before.*' ^ 

Tbe rage for panegyrisingancient Indian art 
so prevalent among the Philo -Indians has been 
unscrupulouB, certainly much of the praise 
bestowed is not founded in the merits 
of the works themselves. The arguments 
employed by these panegyrists, to prove the 
derivation of Western art from India and 
Egypt, are refuted by modern investigation. 
The mental peculiarities and taste which ac- 
companied the Arryan invasion of India were 
not superior to the tpalities by which other 
families of men were distinguished among the 
ancient wanderers, who, departing from the 
Armenian tableland, sought per maiient settle^ 
ments in every direction. This might be 
proved by a great variety of facts and illus- 
trations. Choosing one not likely to be 
thought of by the majority of readers,— the 
ancient ci vilization of Ireland,* — demonstration 
is afforded. At a period quite as remote as 
any fixed upon by Anglo-Indians for the de- 
velopment of taste in works of art in India, 
the Irish had attained great proficiency. 
There are no S2:)ecimens of Indian art extant 
which can compare with the remains of an- 
cient art in Ireland. The execution in metals, 
especially in tlie pirecious metals, attained 
among the Irish to a very high point of perfec- 
tion. The caligraphy of ancient Irish manu- 
scripts far surpasses anything that has ever 
been seen in India, The illuminated Irish 
manuscripts now in Trinity College, Dublin, in. 
the British Museum, London, in Paris, and other 
cities of the continent, are superior to any ever 
known either in the Eastern or Western -world. 
The engravings on stone yet remaining on the 
Irish crosses are exquisitely artistic — so much 
so, that persons unwilling to concede an early 
civilization to Ireland have represented them 
as the w^ork of Italian artists, and sent from 
Italy to that country, or at all events the wmrk 
of Italian artists there. The answer is that 
the style in which these gravings are executed 
was unknown to Italy ; the materials are not 
Italian, but Irish; and the inscriptions are 

A jSfarmtive of the Mlssmt sent hj the Governor- 
general of India to the Court of Jva in 1855, with mikes 
of the Country^ Government^ and People. By Captain 
Henry Yttle. 


invariably in that language, .and in a style 
identified with the period to which the works 
executed are attributed. In another chap- 
ter — that on the religions of India— the 
origin of various Christian superstitious cus- 
toms was shown to be Eastern, traceable to 
Babylon. There is reason to believe that 
wdiile Ireland did not receive her art thence, 
she did receive certain superstitions, which 
have left their impres»s U]:>oii her Christian 
remains. The form of the ancient crosses, 
upon which elaborate carvings are fotind, is 
not Christian, but pagan, and evince a st}'le 
of art older than Christianity, and which 
had existed from a period near to that when 
the Deluge subsided, and the progeny of 
Adam went forth again to people the earth. 
It would not be pertinent to the subject 
of art in India to follow this Iheuie farther 
than to quote a few authorities, Bhowing 
that Europe is indebted to Ireland, not to 
remote Asia, for her early knowledge of 
various departments of art, and for niuch of 
her civilization. Ceraldiis Cambrensis, who 
accompanied Henry 11. of England as chap- 
lain, thus refers to what is commonly known 
to antiquarians as the Booh of St. Brid- 
get ‘ This book contains the four gospels, 
and is adorned with almost as many illumi- 
nated figures as it has pages [after a minute 
descrijDtion of the figures, he proceeds], which, 
if carefully surveyed, seem rather blots than 
intertwined ornaments (Ugatune), and ap- 
peared to be simple where there was in truth 
nothing but intricacy. But, on close exaiiii- 
iiation, tbe secrets of the art were evident; 
and so delicate and subtle, so labonred and 
minute, so intertwined and knotted, so intri- 
cately and brilliantly coloured, did yon per- 
ceive them, that you were ready to say they 
were the work of an angel, and not of a man.*’ 
Of the Book of Kelh^ another illuminated 
I work of ancient Ireland, Mr. J. 0. ^'estwood 
I writes : — “ Ireland may justly be proud of the 
Book of Kells. This copy of the gospels, 
traditionally said to have belonged to St. Co- 
lomba, is unquestionably the most elaborately 
executed manuscript of early art now in exist- 
ence.” The same writer says : — At a period 
when the fine arts may he said to have been 
almost extinct in Italy and other parts of the 
continent — namely, from the end of the fifth 
to the eighth century — the art of ornamenting 
manuscripts had attained a pevlbction almost 
miraculous in Ireland, xinother circiunstance 
equally deserving of notice is the extreme 
delicacy and wonderful precision, united with 
an ^extraordinary minuteness of detail, with 
which many of these ancient manuscripts are 
j ornamented. I have examined with a mag- 
I nifying glass the pages of the GosfcJs of Lin- 
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disfarm and the jBoo/c of Kelh, -witliGUt de- 
tecting a false line or irregular interlacement * 
and when it is considered that many of these 
details consist of spiral lines, and are so 
minute as to have been impossible to have 
been execnted by a pair of compasses, it 
really seems a problem not only with what 
eyes, biit also with what instruments^ they 
could have been executed. The invention 
and skill displayed, the neatness, precision, 
and delicacy, far surpass all that is to be 
found in ancient manuscripts executed by con- 
tineiital artists.” Sir William Bentham, in his 
Irish Aiitiq^umlan ResearchUj says, speaking 
of various ancient illustrated books, “They 
are monuments whicli Irishmen may exnlt- 
ingly produce as evidences of the civiliziation 
and literary acquirements of their country , pr o - 
duced at an age when other nations of Europe, 
if not in utter ignorance and barbarism, were 
in their primers, their very horn-books.” 
Henry Xoel Humphreys, in his work entitled 
likmiinated TFor/iJs of the Middle Apes, ob- 
serves “ It was in the West, that the extra- 
ordinary variety and fertility of invention 
that distinguished the art of the illuminator 
arose,” The style appears to have arisen 
among our British and Irish ratiiev than 
among our Saxon ancestors, although such 
manuscripts are generally termed Anglo- 
Saxon. M. Digby Wyatt, a name well 
known to British art, avers In the prac- 
tice of art the Irish were in advance of all 
Europe. The zeal of the Irish missionaries, 
and their peculiar creed and art, were not 
confined to the British Isles. In the seventh 
century the Monastery of Babbio, in Xorthern 
Italy, was established by Oolumbanus, and 
that of St. Gall, in Switzerland, by Gallus, both 
Irish missionaries. Of the same perioAand 
country was St. Killan, the apostle and mar- 
tyr of Franconia, St. Fridolm, founder of the 
Monastery at Seckingen, and St. Fenden, of 
that of Riieinau. Felagiiis, the proponiider 
of the celebrated Pelagian heresy (circa, 
A.D. 400), had set an example of Irish vigour 
of thought and activity of body wdiicli appears 
to have been lost on the later missionaries. 
Abilin, the friend and instructor of Charle- 
magne, calls them gloria gentis ; whilst an- 
other writer observes that travelling appears 
to be their prevailing passion. In the seventh 
century especialiy, Ireland was celebrated for 
its illuminated books, its authors, its music, 
and its academies. That its influence ex- 
tended much farther than is generally sup- 
posed W'ould appear to be certain; and not 
only did Scotland, Wales, Corn'wall, the north 
of England, and Scandinavia, adopt its pecu- 
liar system of ornament, but soUie of the most 
celebrated illuminated works in the various 


libraries of Europe are now discovered to 
have emanated from that school.” 

Among the beautiful remains of Irish art, 
her scnlptured crosses must stand as the most 
remarkable. The reader who has leisure to 
peruse the work of Henry O’Xeil, on the 
Amient €f Osse8 of Ireland, will find abundant 
proof of tMs assertion. 

The same author in another of Ms works ^ 
shows that Irish workmanship in metals 
arrived at distinguished perfection in a far 
remote age. 

If these statements be correct, then it 
follows that from an age anterior to any of 
which we have clear proof of the existence 
of art in India, to a period when the early 
art of India had long sunk into decay, Ireland 
had maintained a high, and in some respects 
the highest, place, altliough she never at- 
tained to the perfection of Greece in executing 
representative figures. The extravagant as- 
sertions of the highest and most ancient place 
in art for the race which now chiefly peoples 
Hindostan, is confuted by the facts which re- 
search in Irish antiquarian lore has brought 
to light. It is probable that many other 
ancient races have also surpassed the Hin- 
doos in this respect, as has been repeatedly 
asserted by those who, unconnected with 
India, have no fascination or prejudice for 
what relates to it, 

According to the Asiatic Researches, the 
Hindoo music consists of eighty-four modes, 
each of which possesses a different expression; 
they are capable of exciting emotions of as 
many different kinds. These modes receive 
their name from the seasons of the year, and 
the hours of the day, wuth which it is believed 
they have some mystical or occult connexion. 
The melodies are often plaintive, and a re- 
semblance to old Celtic music has been re- 
cognised, althougli distingmshed by a wild 
cadence altogether pecnliar. Some distinctive 
peculiarity will be found in all national music, 
the soul of a people is breathed in their native 
melodies ; the joy and sorrow of their his- 
tory, and the aspirations of their hopes, are 
all made vocal in their song. It is to be ex- 
pected that this 'would he the case witli so 
original a race as the Hindoos ; and it is 
therefore, as well as on other grounds, to be 
regretted that so little attention has been 
paid by the musical doctors of Europe to 
this department of Indian art. The musical 
instruments employed are rude : the vecca, or 
Indian lyre, the fiddle,' drum, tom-tom, and 
some others coarse and most dissonant, are 
sources of delight to the people. It is said 
that there are many among the educated 

: A Descriptive Catalogue of lllustrafions of the Mne 

! Arts of Ancient Ireland, Collected by Henry O’Neil. 
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natives wlio appreciate good music ; the 
masses of the people, and a large majority of 
the higher classes, certainly do not. On occa- 
sions of their festivals, the thumping of drums 
■with their hands, the strange commingling of 
other instrumental sounds, with a hubbub of 
screaming voices, constitute an uproar of the 
most unendurable discord to the European, 
out a means of entertainment to the native 
that greatly conduces to his enjoyment 
The finest military hands fail to awaken 
similar senBations. The sin^ng by a native 
woman of one of their planxties would attract 
the roughest marauder, and detain the most 
time-bound traveller among tbe natives. The 
sepoys became accustomed to British tunes, 
and during the mutiny caused the captured 
European drummers and fifers to play CTtcer, 
ho^s, cheer y SXid other tunes which served as 
marches. In the chapter on Ceylon it was 
shown how formidable to Europeans tbe 
beating of tom-toms, and screeching of dis- 
sonant pipes, constantly maintained day 
and night during the seasons of Buddhist 
religious ceremonies; along the coast of 
Coromandel and Malabar a similar din is kept 
up during certain seasons devoted to Brah- 
minical or Mohammedan devotion. 

The medical science of the natives of 
India, like most other of their attainments, 
has been a subject of discussion in Europe. 
Some have contended that the medical Imow- 
ledge of the ancient Hindoos was derived 
from the Greeks ; others have strenuously 
maintained that the Greeks derived all their 
knowledge of medicine and the healing art 
from oriental sources. The most ancient 
book on medical subjects extant in India is 
the Veda, this ivork is attributed by tbe 
Brahmins to Brahma himself ; from the 
notices which oriental scholars afford of it, 
the ancient state of medical science in India 
was extremely rude. Certain other works, 
those of Susruta and Charaka, contribute 
some little additional knowledge of early 
Hindoo medical knowledge. From all 
the records we possess, it appears that 
anatomy formed the basis of the medical 
and surgical arts. The laws of caste do not 
appear to have interfered materially with the 
study of anatomy, the end^ in the eyes of the 
Brahmins, sanctified the deed. From their 
anatomical researches they obviously under- 
stood the danger of wounds inflicted upon 
various parts of the person inducing tetanus ; 
their ideas of the nervous system w^ere con- 
fused and contradictory, but the existence of 
such a system \YaB known. According to 
Wise’s Hindoo System of Medicine, life con- 
sists of the soul, mind, physical senses, and 
the moral qualities of meekness, passion, and 
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goodness. The vital principle is supposed to 
reside in the centre of the man, which, ac- 
cording to ‘‘ the system,’' is in his chest, and 
is believed to be a mingling of all the human 
qualities. 

Death is the separation of the soul from the 
body. It occurs naturally from old age, but 
it happens also in a hundred other ways, 
chiefly caused By sin either in the present or 
a former state of existence. Disease has its 
origin from sin, from derangement of the 
humours of the body, or from both those 
causes together. From the first and third of 
these sources, mortal diseases originate ; those 
derived from the second medium ’are curable 
by skilfui treatment 

' The number of diseases attributable to 
these media are exceedingly numerous. 
Measles and small-pox w’ere %vell known to 
the Hindoos in remote antiquity, and there 
are proofs that the latter was propagated from 
Asia to Europe, and some writers say from 
India. Inoculation was resorted to at an 
early stage of Hindoo civilimtion, hut it 
seems rather to have spread the disease, 
although in a less virulent form. The 
heri-hen, a dropsical disease, prevalent 
in both Western and Eastern India,* — 
although not common on the highlands of 
the Deccan, nor in Hindostan proper, — is 
an ancient disease. Rheumatisms prevail 
after the monsoons, and among those who 
work in the paddy-fields,— and this appears to 
have been the case as far hack as can he 
traced. Leprosy prevailed in ancient India 
as in other Asiatic nations ; and epilepsy, so 
common to northern and western Asia, has 
been also common in India from remote ages. 

We find, in their medical treatises, mention 
made of sixty -five diseases of the mouth, 
twenty diseases of the ear, thirty-one of the 
nose, eleven qualities of headache, besides an 
infinity of disorders of the throat. Mention 
is likewise made of consumption, as though 
it -were not only of frequent occurrence, but 
oftentimes fatal in its result. The study of 
poisons and their antidotes formed by no 
means an insignificant portion of medical study 
among the Hindoo practitioners of all ages ; 
a fact which, considering the oriental fashion 
of getting rid of an enemy by this means, is 
not to be wondered at. There was also the 
study of animal poisons ; the dissertations 
upon the bites of snakes, poisonous insects, 
&c., are numerous, and at the same time in 
accordance with the practice of experienced 
surgeons of the |)resent day. Hydrophobia 
w^as also known, and prescribed for in a 
variety of forms.” It appears that the Hin- 
doos possessed some herbal agency specific 
I in that disease. 
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Tlie general mode of treatment was in- 
flaenced by superstition,— forms and cere- 
monies, as various as they were useless, were 
prescribed for the pliysician as well as tlie 
patient ; and wlien tlie disease was incurable, 
the object seems to have been to hasten death 
by abstinence, mental excitement, or even 
suicide. 

There is a striking resemblance in the 
treatment by the physicians in India to that 
relied upon by those of Ceylon and China. 
The medical system became at once more 
complicated and at the same time more super- 
stitious after the introduction of Buddhism, 
although, according to the Institutions of 
Menu, very absurd obligations were laid upon 
the patient in cases of hopeless malady ; thus, 
one article of that famous code ordains, If a 
disease be incurable, let the patient advance 
in a straight path towards the invisible north- 
eastern point, feeding on air and water until 
his mortal frame totally decay, and his soul 
become linked with the supreme being.” 

The Materia Medica of the Hindoos em- 
braces not only a vast number of drugs and 
vegetable simples abounding in their country, 
but a variety of chemical compounds, as well 
as acids and some of the oxides, with the 
uses of which they appear to have been con- 
versant from an early period. Their phar- 
macy, although embracing many matters of 
value, and in some parts much in accordance 
with European practice, is nevertheless so 
overcrowded with innumerable substances as 
to bewilder and perplex the student. They 
employed iir their pharmacy preparations of 
mercury, gold, zinc, iron, and arsenic to a 
degree that could scarcely have been ex- 
pected from people who blended so much of 
the fabulous and the absurd in their practice. 
In their measures of time they commenced 
with fifteen winks of the eye ; and their 
apothecaries might begin with four of the 
particles of dust which are seen floating in 
the sun’s rays as they enter a dark room. 
The rules laid down for the administering of 
medicinal doses are minute to tediousness ; 
and among other things it is expressly stated 
that the patient must not make faces when 
taking medicine, as hy doing so he would he 
like Brahma and Siva, and therefore commit 
a great sin. 

However deficient we find the present race 
of Hindoo practitioners in the science of sur- 
gery, there is no doubt but that their ances- 
tors possesBed a skill in the performance of 
delicate and dangerous operations scarcely to 
have been expected in those days. The 
treatises still extant on these subjects are 
good proof of the state of their surgery, 
which, however, was evidently, as in other 


branches of the art, mixed up with much 
puerility and childish superstition. Gertain 
times were to be selected for the performance 
of operations ; devils were to be driven away 
from the wound hy burning certain sweet- 
scented flowers ; the patient and operator must 
be placed in certain relative positions, and other 
observances equally frivolous and albsurd.'^^ 

The philosophy of the Hindoos was specu- 
lative rather than practical. Their specula- 
tions were de natura deortm, or concerning 
the ultimate destiny of man, and the best 
means of promoting in this world a desirable 
condition in a future state of existence. 
Their philosophy and their theology are iden- 
tical, and both, as has been shown in the 
chapter on the religions of India, are derived 
from the most ancient forms of the Chaldean 
and Persian, and are corruptions of both. 
In the system of Zoroaster, and that of the 
.Brahmins, we find the same lofty expressions 
concerning the invisible powers of nature ; 
the same absurdity in the notions respecting 
the creation; the same infinite and absurd 
ritual ; the same justness in many ideas re- 
specting the common affairs of life and mora- 
lity; the same gross misunderstanding in 
others ; hut a striking resemblance between 
the two systems, both in their absurdities and 
perfections. The same turn of imagination 
seems to have belonged to the authors 
of both ; and the same aspect of nature to 
have continually presented itself ; the defor- 
mities, however, of the Hindoo system being 
always the greatest.*)* 

That the Hindoos at a very early period 
cultivated metaphysics, Doctor H. Hayman 
Wilson, ! and M. Cousin, § have conclusively 
showed; but that their attainments were en- 
titled to the praise bestowed by tbose eminent 
persons may well be denied. 

The love of metaphysical and ethical specu- 
lation, so characteristic of the ancient Hindoos, 
has descended to the modern inhabitants of 
India, whether Brahmin or Mohammedan. 
Gibbon says that “metaphysical questions 
on the attributes of God, and the liberty of 
man, have been agitated in the schools of 
Mohammedans as well as those of the Chris- 
tians and that this remark will apply to 
India Mr. E. Elphinstone confirms, for he 
says that, “if the rude Affghan is ever 
stimulated to any degree of literary activity, 
it is when pursuing the subtleties of meta- 
physical speculation.” 

The philosophical theory of materialism in 

Jolm Capper, F.K.A.S. 

f MjIVb British Induf. 

I Notes on MllVs British India. 

\ Cours de V Bistoire de la I hilosoidiie. Par M. V. 
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its grossest forms existed S tE| eaj' 1 

TTni^rTAAe Find was revived Ev tie BuddEV s. | ^ f i^-lii.ili n*milil liolnTiaev^ 


Hiadoos, ajid was revived Ey tEe Buddhists. 
The doctrine of immaterialism, as it may be 
called, which the unbelieving Hume and the 
amiable and orthodox Bishop Berkeley la- 


Tiiai- , TIT 1 . , \ 

teiuied ‘figni’G (to deny \y1uc1i would be lunac} 

but in correcting tlie popular notion ol it, anu 
in contending tliat it lias no es-nraco inuepcii- 


aniiable and ortliodox Bishop Berke ey ^a- niental perccptimn that existence and 

Poured to reyive ^ -nr coui^^ had al^^a terms, that ex- 

place in the philosophy of the appearance and sensations arc illn.scvy, 

materialism ol the Hindoos, as a ’ would vanish into nothing if the divine 

doctrine, has been described to tbe readei^m sustains them, were sns- 

the chapter which treated ol then thoo ^y, j. j. moiuent; an opinion whien 

the oppositebheory ^ IpiSarmus and Plato seem to liaY’c adopted, 

philosophical than a theological doc i | | ^ maintained in the present 

although it also, with certain sects o ho h J““l‘|;^\."^;;;hlegaiice, hut witli little. 

Brahmins and Buddhists, became a lelig o . partly heeauso it has been 

IV 1-1 qt«vvn,.t to whose labours misunderstood, and partly because it bas been 

Dr. Dagald Steuait, to hv the false reasoning ot some un- 


theory, related tobimby Sir James Maemtosn, o-oodnes.,. are the 

from he conversation of, a Brahmin. ^ “ Ho f “ff "diilo 1 avc not 

told me, that besides tbe myriads of f t£ 

whom their creed admits, there was one whoin ?he doctrine of the Yedentn, which 

they know by the name of Brim, or ^ neither, 

Mel£“i?mako \ny'apprp°^ 

out was Maia, or allusion, th6_ act O^Brimt ^^ 33 ^ Dagak Stewart ' makes 

that whatever we saw or Mt was only a ^at the philosophy of 

dream ; or, as he expressed it m his impe _ nnd Hume to which Sir Williaiii 

B.S», <W»f«S “ r iriS'talta « S. ™ mi.S.tortoo.1 by'tl.. gt..t om... 

ment Jan^s tave^‘"Sa?d Sfessor mson, whose vast oriental scholar- 

bcTore hs hJoo specnlatiom 

A¥hat struck me was, that specu a ions ^ +«^ofbdo' of Hindoo anticiuities, pursues him 

refined f “ g-Jeaf auspice with Ids usual unsparing Bowrity in this ease, 

of ages, have fallen f ^nd describes him as reasoning untauly con- 

stinrra. of .bb. jjb 

sort of m-ticles of faith, without a suspicion of learned .'^,„kewiM theory 

^ Sir IVilliam Jones takes a much i^re polytheistic f j^kerek 

: favourable view of this philosophy than Du- ciplcs a.s to present it in a veiy driiueiit 

o-ald Stewart or Sir James Mackintosh. Ho aspect. ^ A.-M-n fPp scraiis 

defends it in the warm, earnest, and eloquent As far as one can judge fiom the 1 

language in which his «Pf /;?]' *Colebrool«; Dr. Taylor; Earn Moluui Eoy; Sir 

Hindoos are so often expressed. In def ending . HaugMon ; Colonel Van Kennedy. 

this school (commonly called the YedcmH of ike Tta^jal Asiaik Society ; TmndaUoa oj 
by Indian scholars) ho thus writes d ho iodht^ Ckindradaya ; 'hamUUrom from- ilio -• > 
fundamental tenet of the Vedanti school con- \AihiioJonrmh &c. 
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and opinioBs affordecl to tis by ancient San- 
scrit scliolars, tlierc was a soliool of ancient 
pliilosopliers wbo rejeeted tbe immaterial 
theory, reasoning from the starting-point of 
Descartes, Cogito ergo $imi. From all that 
can he gathered, the early Hindoos appear , to 
have cnltiYated general and abstract specula- 
tioBs, and to have imported into their theology 
their metaphysical theories, more and more 
corrupting the earliest system of religion 
which prevailed among them. Their meta- 
physical studies, instead of aiding religion, 
obsenred it; instead of unfolding the coh- 
Btitutioii and operations of the human mind, 
made man more a mystery to himself; instead 
of laying the foundation for a pure theory of 
ethics, “darkened counsel by words without 
knowledge,” set up false standards of practical 
guidance, and influenced’" unfavourably and 
lastingly the intellectual and social life of 
India. 

The science of politics has been always at 
the lowest point throughout India, The 
people are highly gifted with diplomatic 
talent. The mental constitution of the Hindoo 
is subtle, and, /in a certain sense refined ; bnt 
as a people they are deficient in directness of 
mind, always preferring the arts and devices 
of political intrigue to the manly honesty of 
avowing and maintaining broad and determi- 
nate principles. The condition of India 
throughout its whole history has fostered 
this spirit of underhand expertness, Divided 
into a great number of small states, perpe- 
tually making territorial encroaohments upon 
one another, artifice was as important as 
arms. A perpetual struggle for land engaged 
all classes. Village communities, feudal | 
(diiefs, and princes, contested with one another, 
and each class strove within its own circle for 
aggrandizement of land— those took who had 
the power, those kept who conld. Never, 
in any part of the world, were treaties made 
with less intention of keeping them, or more 
faithlessly and scaiKlalousl)’^ brokem The 
military art was cultivated purely foT ag- 
gressive purposes, and never was brought to 
any high degree of attainment. The inci- 
dents of the Greek invasion proved how su- 
perior, not only the genius of Alexandei', but 
the knowledge of arms on the pnxrt of his 
followers. The hlohammedan warriors also 
showed more acquaintance with the manage- 
ment of armies. The w^ars of native princes 
with Europeans revealed an inferiority in 
strategy and tactics, which cannot be dis- 
puted. Gibbon’s description of the military 
weakness of Asiatic nations generally, and 
of the Persians more particularly, descrihes as 
graphically as if meant especially for it, the 
state of the martial art in India, until the 


example of the British, and the instruction 
derived from them, modified the system of the 
native chiefs. But notwithstanding the im- 
provement made under English influence, the 
language of Gibbon in the main applies to the 
armies of the rajahs, and the mode of warfare 
adoiated among them “ The science of war, 
that constituted the more rational force of 
Greece and Borne, as it now does of Europe, 
never made any considerable progress in the 
East. Those disciplined evolutions which 
harmonise and animate a confused multitude, 
were unknown to the Persians. They were 
equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, 
besieging, or defending regular fortifications. 
They trusted more to their mimhers than to 
their courage : more to their courage than to 
their discipline. The infantiy was a half- 
armed, spiritless cro-wd of peasants, levied in 
haste by the allurements of plunder, and as 
easily dispersed by a victory as by a defeat. 
The monarch and his nobles transported into 
the camp the pride and luxury of the seraglio-. 
Their military operations \vere impeded by a 
xiseless train of women, eunuchs, horses, and 
camels ; and in the midst of a successful 
; campaign, the Persian host -was often sepa- 
I rated or destroyedby an nnexpected lamine.” 

The general mind of tlie better classes in 
India is more fiivourable to the study of 
modern science, although there are still diffi- 
culties in the way. The Brahmins are ex- 
tremely jealous of instruction conveyed to the 
people ironi a European source; the Mus- 
sulman teachers are still more so, as any 
views of science different from those contained 
in the Koran is contrary to religion. The 
Mohammedan clergy know well that modern 
science is at variance with the scientific doc- 
trines of the Koran; and while on the one 
hand they make efforts to reconcile the dis- 
crepancies, on the other their exertions are 
incessant to prevent “ the faithful ” from ol;- 
taining “ infidel knowledge.” 

But even where religious prejudices do 
not bar out the iustructions of 3:lngiisU 
literatirre and science, there exists an extreme 
hindrance in the inability of Europeans to 
converse in the languages of India on sub- 
jects of politics, history, philosophy, or 
science. It is well known that there arc 
native gentlemen desirous to glean informa- 
tion on such subjects from the English with 
\vhoBi they meet, and that the want of facility 
on the . part of the latter in speaking the 
languages of the country impedes the gratifi- 
cation of a desire so much to be encouraged 
and commended. 

Lieutenant-colonel Sleeman, an officer who 
has spent a long life in India, and is con- 
sidered an ovienial scholar, writes Tluv 
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best of xis Europeans feel our deficiencies in 
conversation witli Molianimedans of Mgli rank 
and education, wlien we are called upon to 
talk upon subjects beyond tlie every-day 
occurrences of life. A. Moliamniedan gentle- 
man of education is tolerably w’ell acquainted 
with astronomy as it was taught by Ptolemy ; 
witli tbe logic and etliics of Aristotle and 
Plato, with tbe works of Hippocrates and 
Galen, tbrongb lliose of Avicenna, or^as they 
call him, Booalee Shena ; and be is very 
capable of talking upon all subjects of pbilo- 
sopby, literature, science, and tbe arts, and 
very mucb inclined to do so, and of under- 
standing tbe nature of tbe improvements that 
have been made in them in modern times. 
But, however capable we may feel of discussing 
these subjects/or explaining these improve- 
ments in our own langnage, we all feel our- 
selves very much at a loss when we attempt 
to do it in theirs. Perhaps few Europeans 
have mixed and conversed more freely with 
all classes than I have, and yet I feel myself 
sadly deficient when I enter, as I often do, 
into discussions with Mohammedan gentlemen 
of education upon the subject of the character 
of tbe governmentBandinstitutions of different 

countries — their effects upon the character 
and condition of the people ; the arts and 
sciences ; the faculties and operations of^ the 
human mind, and the thousand other things 
which are subjects of every-day conversation 
among educated and thinking men in our own 
country. I feel that they could understand 
me qixite well if I could find wmrds for my own 
ideas. . But these I cannot find, though their 
languages abound in them; nor have I ever 
met the European gentleman who could. 
East Indians can, hut they commonly want 
the ideas as much as we w^ant the language. 
The chief cause of this deficiency is the want 
of sufficient intercourse with men in wdiose 
presence we should be ashamed to appear 
ignorant; this is the great secret, and all 
shotild know and acknowledge it We are 
not ashamed to convey our orders to our 
native servants in a barbarous language. 
Military officers seldom speak to their sepoys 
and native officers about anything bnt 
arms, accoutrements, and drill, or to other 
natives about anything but the sports of the 
field; and as long as they are understood 
they care not one stra'w in what language 
they express themselves. The conversation 
of the civil servants with their native officers 
takes sometimes a wider range; but they 
have the same philosophical indifference as to 
the language in which they attempt to convey 
their ideas ; and I have heard some of our 
highest diplomatic characters talking without 
the slightest feeling of shame or embarrass - 
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nient to native princes on the most ordinary 
subjects of every day’s interest in a language 
which no human being hut themselves could 
understand. We shall remain the same 
till some change of system inspires^ us with 
stronger nioti\"es to please and conciliate tlie 
educated classes of the native commiiiiity. 
They may he reconciled, hut they can never 
be charmed out of their prejiidiees or the 
errors of their preconceived opnuions by such 
language as the European gentlemen are now 
in the habit of speaking to them. We must 
learn their langnage better, or we must teach 
them our own, before we can venture to in- 
troduce among them those free institutions 
which would oblige us to meet them on equal 
terms at the bar, at the bench, and in the 
senate. Perhaps two of the best secular 
works that were ever written upon the facul- 
1 ties and operations of the luiman mind, and 
the duties of men in their relations wdth each 
other, are those of Imamod Been, CThuzzalee, 
and Xuseerod Been, of Thons. Their idol 
was Plato, but their works are of a more 
practical character than his, and less dry than 
1 those of Aristotle.” 

Indophilus, so well known by his recent 
popular contrihutions to the diurnal press on 
subjects connected with India, observes as 
follows upon the efforts of the government to 
promote in that country tbe literature and 
science of Europe by public educational esta- 
blishments, and the willingness to learn of cer- 
tain portions of the natives, both Brahminical 
and Mohammedan The first step taken by 
our government in native education was the 
foundation of the Mohammedan College at 
Calcutta, by Warren Hastings, in 1781, and 
of the Sankrit College at Benares, by Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1792. The object was to make 
a favourable impression upon the natives by 
encouraging their literature, and to train 
moitlvies and pundits to assist the European 
judges; hut, as the literature and the law of 
the Mohammedans and Hindoos cannot be 
separated from their religion and morality, 
the entire cor;pns of these systems was taught 
in the new" colleges. The next step had its 
origin in a voluntary movement of the Hindoo 
gentlemen and pundits of Calcutta to form an 
establishment ^ for the education of tlieir 
children, in a liberal manner, as practised by 
Europeans of condition.’ Christianity was 
carefully excluded ; but ‘ general duty to 
God’ and the ‘English system of morals’ 
were comprehended in the plan. The gc»- 
vernment of the college was vested in a body 
of native managers, by whom Rie ^teachers 
■were appointed and removed. The line taken 
by the Calcutta government,^ and the effect of 
it, w'ill he seen from the following extract 
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from a letter from Sir E. H. East, the cliief - 
justice, dated May 21, 1816 

When they were t old that the govern - 
nient was advised to suspend any declaration 
in favour of their undertaking, from tender 
regard t# their peculiar opinions, which a 
classical education after the English manner 
might trench ripon, they answered very 
shrewdly, by stating their surprise that any 
English gentleman should imagine that they 
had any objection to a liberal education; that 
if they found anything in the course of it 
which they could not reconcile to their reli- 
gious opinions, they \vere not bound to re- 
ceive it; but still they should wish to be 
informed of everything that the English 
gentlemen learnt, and they wmuld take that 
which they found good and liked best. 
Nothing can show more strongly the genuine 
feeling of the Hindoo mind than this clinging 
to their purpose under the failure of direct 
public encouragement in the first instance. 
Better information as to their real wishes, 
and accumulating proofs of the beneficial 
effects of an improved system of education 
among them, will, I trust, remove all preju- 
dices on this subject from among ourselves, 
with some of whom they actually exist in a 
much stronger degree than among the Hindoos 
themselves.’ ” 

The importance of inculcating the truths of 
science upon the natives of India, is not con- 
fined to the advantages derivable to their 
own minds, and to their temporal condition ; 
their whole character, moral and religious, is 
influenced, because of the essential connection 
between religion and science in their creeds. 
No people professing any form of Christianity 
could be influenced to a similar extent by 
education, literary or scientific. 

It is sometimes made a matter of reproach 
to the government of India, the company in 
Leadenhall Street, and all who have had any 
power in India, that earlier efforts, more com- 
mensurate with the need of the people, and 
W'itli the importance of the object, w*ere not 
made to let the light of true science beam 
upon the mind of the higher classes. This 
reproach is unthinkingly made : the govern- 
ment had not the power to do as they pleased. 
Any step taken to teach science at variance 
with Hindoo and Mohammedan theories, 
would have been regarded by their professors 
as an underhand and treacherous attack upon 
their religious rights. The government, 
therefore, proceeded slowly and carefully, but 
erring on the whole by proceeding faster than 
the mind of India was able to bear, as is 
manifest by the outcry raised by a large 
party, notwutbstanding the conviction felt by 
all Hindoo gentlenieii, that some know-ledge 
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of European science and literature is an in- 
dispensable requisite for government employ- 
ment. A popular but anonymous wuiter put 
this subject in its true light when he said 

may feel some indnlgence even for those 
who , hesitated to give the sanction of the 
government to the experiment of the Hindoo 
college, when we recollect that the reaction 
of the less advanced portion of the native com- 
munity has severely tried our strength after an 
interval of forty years, and that it wmiild pro- 
bably have nipped improvement in the bud 
if it had taken place in those early days when 
the state of the native mind and of our owm 
power was much less mature. Is it a small 
thing that %ve strangers from the other side 
of the wvorld, differing from the people of 
India in colour, manners, language, and reli- 
gion, have obtained their confidence ; that 
we are recognized by them as teachers of all 
truth, human and divine ; and that they flock 
by thousands to onr schools and colleges to 
receive such instruction as we are wdlling to 
offer ? When Warren Hastings founded the 
Mohammedan college at Calcutta, the qiies- 
tion w^as, wiietlier the natives would allow us 
to have anything to do with the education of 
their children. After this starting-point bad 
been secured, a natural craving arose in the 
native mind for education of a better sort 
than could be furnished by their own systems. 
If we had taken the initiative at this critical 
stage, a spirit of suspicion \vould have been 
arrayed against us ; and when the pundits, 
who co-operated in the formation of the 
Hindoo college, afterwards discovered to their 
dismay that they had evoked a pow er beyond 
their control, and that they had barred out 
Christianity in vain, because the truths of 
physical science taught in their new seminary 
were subversive of the untruths woven into 
the substance of Hindooism, we should cer- 
tainly have been charged wdth had faith, and 
the storm which the native managers had to 
bear, as they best might, w^ould have burst 
upon us, and upon the new system advocated 
by us. The spontaneous character of native 
improvement is the natural fruit and just re- 
ward of our consistent caution. The natives, 
left to the natural working of their own inge- 
nious and speculative minds, became impa- 
tient at being left behind, and took the matter 
into their own hands. This is the sure gua- 
rantee of further progress. If Hastings, the 
elder Thomason, or Bentinck, bad transgressed 
the limits prescribed by the circumstances of 
their respective periods, we should not now 
be in BO advanced a ]3osition, The day of 
small things is to the day of great things as 
cause is to effect, and those who despise weak 
and timid beginnings only display tlieir own 
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want of foresiglit. The influence of the ex- 
isting goTernnient system of education upon 
the moral character and religious of the 
natives has been much discussed. The fiist 
rcsiilt is the destruction of the Hindoo system 
in the minds of the pupils. It did not occiu 
to the ancient Indian legislators, when they 
placed fetters on the human intellect, _by 
binding up their false theories of physical 
science with their false religion, that the 
whole fabric might one day be brought to 
the ground by the removal of the imported 
material. There is no subject of conversion 
so hopeless as a Hindoo who has been taught 
according to the perfect manner of the law ot 
his fathers. There is no morality so bad as 
the sanctification of every evil propensity of 
our nature, and its being recommended by 
supposed divine example ; all which ^ the 
Hindoo religion involves. The youth of 

India are notonlyrescued from this state by the 

government system of education, hut they are 
advanced one stage further ; they are_ taught 
to think, and their thoughts are inclined 
towards Christianity by a literature winch 
has grown np under its influence, which 
always assumes its ti’uth, and is deeply ini- 
hued with its spirit. A new standard of 
morality is presented to them. ^ ‘ The law is 
a schoolmaster to lead us to Christ ; ’ and the 
study of the writings of Bacon, Milton, Addi- 
SOB, JohnsoB, ciBcl Locke, establislies tnis 
‘law’ ill tlieir minds. It does not give the 
effectual motive which a firm belief in Chris - 
tiauity would impart ; hut it creates a con- 
science which will continually^ act upon them. 
According to the old unmitigated native 
system, the Mohammedans regard us as in- 
fidel usurpers of some of the finest realms of 
Islam, and the Hindoos^ as impure outcasts, 
with whom no communion ought to he held ; 
and the sole idea of improvement of both 
classes is to sweep us off the face of the earth. 
The effect of a training in European learning 
is to give an entirely ne\v turn to the natw 
mind. The young men educated in this 
manner cease to strive after independent 
according to the oiiginal native model, and 
aim at improving their institutions according 
to English ideas.” . 

Viewed as this writer presents the subject,^ 
the importance of diffusing a knowledge of 
western science in India may he regarded as 
important to ourselves, and bearing upon the 
religious future of that country in a manner 
the most salutary; but the author of the 
quotation just made, places too ninch reliance 
upon the immediate benefits of correct scien- 
tific attainments, upon the loyalty of the 
Hindoo gentry, and also upon the prospect of 
evangelising the country. Many of those 


most indebted to the Anglo^ndian colleges 
have proved themselves no less treasonable 
than the most 'inveterate devotees', of Siva,, or 
the most , virulent followers ■ of' Mohammed. 
The success, of true science in shaking tlie^ 
minds of snch men Iooec from the im^uence ol 
'Brahminism and 'Islamism,' is indispntaM,e, ■' . 
but the prejudices of their former creed long 
linger about tlieir hearts, as a disagreeable 
odour hanging upon the vessel that lias been 
cleansed from the matter which prodneed it. 
In. giving' up the theories'' of',: the^ Hindoo^ , 
Pantheon, they obeyed ^ the command of 
science, plainly and authoritatively spoken, but 
the teacher, although a true one, instructs only 
within a limited province, and while it sweeps 
away boldly the tlicogonies of the heathen, 
its instructions as to the time Uod are rather 
to ho inferentially deduced. As every phase 
and form of truth has its own ^determinate 
iniliience, and its measure of affinity to the 
whole region of the true, our duty is to pre- 
serve in teaching, as we best may, trntli in all 
I its phenomena, giving to the ^precise and 
' beautiful, in art and science, their own useful 
and ennobling place. This done with fidelity, 
sooner or later the beneficial results to India 
and to the empire will be seen, and rich 
fruit will be gathered where good seed has 
been sown. 

Even in the arts European instruction can- 
not fail to impress the mind of the Indian 
people with ideas of otir powmi', and of our moral 
power. Vdiatever be the delicacy of manipu- 
lation for which the Indian workman is famed, 
and however in his slow processes he arrives 
at a degree of perfection in the departments 
of manufacture for wdiich ho has obtuiiicd 
celebrity, the appliances used by Europeans, 
and the results produced, camiot but shape 
the mind of the native from his old usages, 
and his old trains of thought,^ and conse- 
quently, to some extent from his old beliefs. 
The wWderful power of the steam engine in 
mamitactures, in navigation, and in loeomotion, 
has already produced such effects, and laid 
the foundation for far more decisive influences 
of the same kind. The electric tdegrapli 
had scarcely been introduced in India, when 
it suggested to the natives the certain ulti- 
mate victory of a people thus possessed of 
such marveilous resources of scientific, or, as 
the more ignorant regarded it, magic power.^ 
One of the results of these indications of 
superior wisdom, and a scientific knowledge 
beyond that contained in the sacred books of 
both Brahmins and Mohammedans, was to 
inflame the fanaticism of the Brahmins, priests, 
fakeers, and other interested religionists. 
They foresaw that those who wielded such 
extraordinary agencies, and proved the exist- 
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enceof laws and rcsoiU’c<3s of iiatiu’e milmowii 
to the gods and to Molmmmed^ must reyolii- 
tionize tlie religion of both, and eventually 
cause them to vanish before superior intelil- 
geiieo and power. Hence the maddened re- 
action of recent years in favour of blind and 
relentless religions bigotry among all con- 
cerned ill supporting the old order of things. 
Tlie teacliing of the arts was thus expressed 
by Lord William Bentiiiclv ; — Every indigo 


and coffee plantation, the Gloucester mills, 
the workB of every description that are moved 
by steam, the iron fonndries, the coal mines, 
worked after European fashion, and the other 
great establishments that we see around us in 
Calcutta, are so many great schools of in- 
struction, the founders of wdiich are the real 
improvers of the country ; it is from the same 
sources that we must expect other school- 
masters of new and improved industry f I 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF INDIA. 


The social condition of India, both ancient, 
and modern, is a subject deeply interesting 
and important. The ancient social state of 
tliat country is full of philosophic interest to 
the antiquarian and the scholar, and its present i 
state proposes to the statesman and the Chris- 
tian the most difficult problems, and opens up 
to them the most serious and eventful pros- 
pects. Although employed by one of the 
heartiest friends of India, the following lan- 
guage can hardly he regarded as exaggerated : I 
— ‘‘ India wedged into the heart of Asia, 
with the Moliammedan regions on one side, 
the Buddhist on another, and the ocean open 
to 118 on the third. She is rich in actual 
wealth, and still richer in undeveloped re- 
sources. The existing reveniio of British 
India alone is £-30,000,000, two -thirds of 
which are derived from the unimproved rent 
of land; and, ivith good laws well adminis- 
tered, w’ith an extensive settlement of Euro- 
peans to show what use may he made of the 
wonderful powers of the soil and climate, and 
ivitli the help of railways, irrigation, and 
other productive works, tlie £30,000,000 will 
soon lieeome £00,000,000. The people of 
this groat continent are intelligent, thought- 
ful, imaginative, fond of discussion, and from 
the most ancient times learning and learned 
men have been held in esteem among them. 
They had epic and dramatic poems of con- 
siderable merit, and systems of philosophy of 
extraordinary ingenuity and subtlety, at a 
time when our ancestors -were clothed with 
the skins of wild beasts, and were entirely 
destitute of literature. Wo received from 
India, through the Arabs, our beautiful system 
of decimal notation. The fables known to 
the Western world as those of yEsop or Pil- 
pay ^vere discovered, when Sansezut began to 
be studied, to have had their origin in the 
Hitopadesa. Unlike the Chinese, who are re- 
markable for their indifference to a future 


state, the Indians are strongly impressed with 
the religious principle. Long before the 
Christian era the old stem of Hindooism threw 
off a puritan -quietist shoot, which, originating 
in the district of Bahar, overspread Asia from 
Kamschatka to Sweden, and from the Frozen 
Ocean to the great Southern Archipelago, 
until it included a larger portion of the human 
race than any other religion. Throughout 
this vast region the ancient vernacular ian- 
guago of Bahar, under the name of Pali, is 
either fully established as the sacred language, 
or has left traces which are easily recognised 
in local religious phraseology. If tlie re- 
sources of this great central Asiatic country 
are properly developed, so that she may ac- 
quire the strength which properly belongs to 
her; and if education, and free discussion, 
and Christianity, are firmly established there, 
a change will be wrought throughout the 
continent and islands of Asia, the blessings of 
which cannot he described by any human 
pen.” 

Of the early. social life of India little is 
knowuL except as scattered fragments of the 
classics unfold it, beyond what the Vedas and 
the Institutions of Menu afford. Whatever 
the early civilization of the Hindoos, they did 
not possess the genius of history. Mr. Mill 
makes this a ground for underrating their 
civilization, and Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson 
reproves too harshly the historian for making 
this deficiency a test.^ It is beyond doubt 
proof of an imperfect civilization, nor is it the 
less so that all Asiatic nations are cbaracter- 
ized hy the same defect. This Gibbon has 
correctly and eloquently shown. Sir John 
Malcolm complains of the imperfection and 
inaccuracy of Persian annals ; and some of 
the earliest historical writers among the 
Greeks make a similar complaint in their day, 
although it. is obvious they "were much in- 

* The Swedish Lapps are more than half Buddhists. 
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debtecl to Persian records and tlie living tes- 
timony of persons in tlie service of Persia for 
wliat they knew of India* From wliat can 
be gatbered of ancient life in India from tbe 
Sanscrit records made available to ns either 
by translation or the accounts given from them 
by Sanscrit scholars, and from the notices of 
India in the classics, it may be inferred that 
the India of to-day is identical with the India 
of remote antiquity, except so far as modern 
European influence has effected changes* But 
notwithstanding that so much has been altered 
in the condition of India and its government 
by successive invasions, Mohammedan and 
European, the multitudinous population can 
faithfully refuse to adopt the trite admission 
of other peopiles — 

0 tempora mutautm’f et mataniiir cum illos ! 

Dr* Hayman Wilson, who is prohably better 
acquainted witli India of the olden time than 
any other man, says that such is the perma- 
nent character of oriental, and more especially 
Hindoo customs, that the India of to-day 
reveals to us what it was in the remotest 
period of which we have any record. 

The aboriginal inhabitants were probably 
of the same race with the ancient Ethiopians, 
for both are frequently referred to as one people 
in ancient writings. The race which we call 
Hindoos called themselves in the remotest 
periods Arri/ans ; and the earliest Arryan 
writings refer to the aborigines in terms 
which show a strong natural distaste, pride 
of race, and some religious diff’erence, but this 
last is not so prominent as the social and 
tribal antipathy. There are indications also 
of great difference in the complexion of the 
invaders and the invaded : the ktter being 
dark, as the natives of India now generally 
are, especially in the south, the higher classes 
of the former fair, and the other classes of 
various degrees of colour. It is obvious that the 
race has received a much deeper tint after so ' 
many ages of exposure to the burning climate 
of India. So much is this the Case, that the 
Brahmins, who, according to the glimpses 
given of them in early writings, were 
are now in Southern India blacker than the 
Egyptians. 

The lirst settlers were driven by the Hin- 
doo incursions to the south, and their de- 
scendants in the Deccan, in the hill country, 
and on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, 
are black. Early references to the com- 
plexions of the Arryans represent the Brah- 
mins as fair, the Wtarrior class brown, the 
trading class yellow, and the servile class 
black. This description has been generally 
considered flgui’ative, as indicative of the 
relative social dignity and qualities of the 
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respective'", classes'; "hut even 'if it be' so, .tlie 
estimate in which colour was held is suffi- 
ciently indicated. It is probable, however, 
that the description was intended literally. 
The ecclesiastical 'Caste, .le'ss exposed to' cli- 
mate, and having come from a northern lati- 
tude, would he naturally fair ; the military 
class would he bronzed by the exposure to 
the elements attendant upon their profession : 
the trading classes would, partly from expo- 
sure in cities, and partly from their peculiar 
occupations when indoors, receive a tint less 
russet than the warriors, hut sallow, and un- 
like the complexion of those of higher-class 
habits, having superior and cooler dwellings, 
and more frequently having recourse to ablu- 
tions ; the servile class would probably be 
composed of another race, coming in with the 
invaders, and acting under their orders, and 
mingled with the aborigmes, who were de- 
spised for their colour, as well as for other 
peculiarities deemed attributes of inferiority. 

The races of the invaded and the invaders 
are still somewhat defined by the languages. 
Southern India, which, by the pure Hindoo, 
is not considered holy ground, is inhabited by 
people speaking languages not of the Arryan 
stock ; and although many in Southern 
India to whom these tongues are vernacular 
are of Arryan origin, yet the fact of those 
dialects of an ancient language being the 
vulgar tongues of these regions shows the 
predominating influence of a race or races not 
Arryan ; whereas the prevalence north of the 
Hue, to the south of which these dialects are 
spoken, of languages of Sanscrit origin proves 
the prevalence of the descendants of the Ar- 
ryan invaders and conquerors. Even now tlie 
contempt of the Hindoo or Arryan people for 
the tribes which are believed to have another 
origin, and where these tribes have not mingled 
with the dominant race, is intense. Thus, in 
the early social life of ancient India the bit- 
terness of alien races existed as intensely as 
has been exhibited between Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and Barbarian, Goth and Sclave, Saxon 
and Celt. 

The Gonds, Bheels, Coolies, hill-men of 
Boglipore, and Hookies of Chittagong, are, 
with some minor tribes, considered aboriginal; 
and if their present condition be any evidence 
of what it w’as when the Arryans entered 
India, they must have been barbarous even in 
the eyes of their invaders. 

The religious element must ahvays be im- 
portant in the social condition of a people. 
With the exception of the Jew’s, there pro- 
bably never existed any who introduced their 
religious peculiarities so prominently in the 
everyday affairs of life as the people of Hin- 
dostan w’hether Brahmins, Buddhists, or IM'o- 
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hammedans. The Jews, indeed, although 
rigidly mamtaining their religious observ- 
ances, did not intrude them upon occasions 
naturally and conventionally unsuitable ; but 
the Brahminical creed fills everything, and 
is felt everywhere, unpleasantly affecting 
strangers, like a tainted atmosphere* This was 
the case in the earliest ages of which we have 
note. In war or peace, in the drama or the 
tale, in politics and in private life, the gods, 
in all their absurdities of character and alleged 
operations, are introduced. An element of 
perverted devotion runs through all the social 
as well as individual being of India. The 
most impure and silly creatures of the imagi- 
nation were adored, and a social existence 
attributed to the gods, which, in proportion 
as man admired, he must become intellectually 
and morally degraded. Not only are these gods 
everywhere, and all objects of nature them- 
selves partaking of the divine, but one cannot 
walk in a solitary path by tbe river, or wan- 
der in tbe trackless woods, without the feeling 
that he may chance to put his foot upon, or 
stumble against, a deity. A little red paint 
smeared over a rock, or stone, a lump of 
clay, or a stump of a tree, makes a god of 
it, if the pigment be only applied in an 
orthodox manner. Before this the Tvarrior 
and the noble bow, and tbe poor fall prostrate 
in adoration. Yet, with all this sameness of 
character in making the religious element 
a|)pear everywhere, there is a wide diversity 
of creed and objects of adoration. “Any 
monster, any figure partly brutal, any multi- 
plicity of heads and hands in the object 
adored, indicate a Brahminical place of wor- 
ship. The presence of umbrella-covered 
pyramids, or semi -globes, and of plain biiman 
figures sitting cross-legged, or standing in a 
ineditative posture, point out the temple or 
excavation of a Buddhist ; the twenty -four 
saintly figures without the pyramid announce 
a temple of the Jain.” Ever since the foun- 
dation of the Buddhist and Jain religions I 
this variety has existed, and yet the same- 
ness of social character connected with it 
has been maintained. The Brahmins have 
changed much in the objects and in the 
ceremonies of divine worship, new gods and 
idols having been adopted with a political 
time -serving which speaks inuch against the 
sinceiuty of the devotees, yet the genius of 
Brahminism has been semper eadem. The 
rise and progress of Buddhism compelled 
the Brahmins to adapt themselves to the 
ecclesiastical exigencies of the times ; the 
suppression of the rites of the Buddhists 
and Jains by violence, strangely wrought 
similar phenomena of change. It was neces- 
sary for the Brahmins to conciliate races and 
VOL. r. 
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parties w^ho were attached to gods of their 
own, invented by themselves, or by some one 
for them, who was inventive in the line of 
god manufacturing. The worship of Eama 
and Krishnu, of Siva and Bhavani, was in 
this way intercalated among the devotions of 
more ancient deities. Brahminism from that 
date deteriorated; it gradually became less 
and less pure speculatively, and the unfavour- 
able social influences of the system proceeded, 
pmd jpasstij with the speculative decline. 
‘• Their religious rites have, in fact, degene- 
rated to mere incantations, all directed to the 
same end, through the efficacy of a spell, and 
the requisite ceremonies have become so nu- 
merous and intricate, that no votary could 
accomplish them, were he to devote day and 
.night to their performance.” 

The existence of various tribes who all 
claim to he of Arry an stock would indicate 
that the original invaders were a federation 
of distinct tribes, or else that different por- 
tions of them mingled more or less with the 
aborigines, forming for their descendants dis- 
tinctive personal and social characteristics. 
The placid but not unwarlike native of tlio 
south differs much from the timid Bengalee ; 
and how unlike to either are the turbulent, 
sanguinary, and predatory Mahrattas. Be- 
tween the Nerbnddab and the Indus almost 
all assume to be descendants of nobles or 
military chiefs, and are consequently called 
Rajpoots or These, governed by 

petty chiefs, waged, from time immemorial, 
savage 'warfare xipon one another; their affi- 
nity of race seemed to inflame tbeir mutual 
aggressive propensities. Mr. Walter Hamil- 
ton affirmed nearly forty years ago “ that any 
general similitude of manners existed before 
the Mohammedan invasion is very doubtful, 
but certainly tliere are in modern times strong 
shades of difference in the character of the 
Hindoos dispersed over the several provinces.” 
That there is some difference of character is 
obvious ; but bad Mr. Hamilton said creed, 
custom, race, and physical power, instead of 
character, he would have better expressed 
himself, for, notwitbstanding the diversities 
in these respects, there is a strange identity 
of essential character among all the natives of 
British India. This moral monotone may be 
recognised throughout all the varieties of men 
and manners presented, although in “travelling 
through Hindostan, from Cape Comorin, up the 
Carnatic, the Deccan, and through Bengal, to 
Cashmere, an extent of about twenty-five 
degrees of latitude, under many general 
points of resemblance, a very great variety of 
habits, languages, and religious observances 
is perceptible— nearly as great as a native of 
Mindostan and Adjacent Coimtnes, 

So 
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India woiiH Jiiid were lie journeying from 
Gibraltar to St. Petersburg.*’ ^ This seems 
to IiaTe been tlie state of tbings wMcli Alex- 
ander tlie Great found existing witliiii tlie 
limits of India wbitlier be carried bis arms; 
and tlie knowledge siibseq^uently obtained by 
the Greeks, during tbe ocoupation of portions 
of Nortli- western India by that people, coii- 
tirmed the accounts afforded by the savans 
and literati "wbo accompanied tbe imperial 
conqueror. Tima India, past and present, is 
connected by the imebanged character of tbe 
people. ISTew religions have sprung up, and 
declined ; new dialects have giwn into ex- 
istence ; ne\Y conquerors have invaded tbe 
fair land ; rivers have changed their courses ; 
earthquakes have swallowed up or cast down 
once renowned cities : the sea washes where 
once the rice -field bloomed; and the salt 
marsh or the strand are seen ^vhere erst 

“ Old Ocean made Ms melaneholy moan i” 

but the people are like the people of the past ; 
there is a psychological identity between the 
early Arryan disciples of the Fec2as, and the 
modern -worshippers of new gods and prac- ' 
tisei’B of magical incantations. Far less en- 
lightened, and less moral than the pupils of 
Menu, yet, amidst their grovelling supersti- 
tions, multiplied castes, and contact -with 
Western civilization, they are the same in 
disposition, sympathy, tastes, capacities, and 
in the genius of their customs and social life. 

In looking back to the India of the Arryan 
iiitaders, the most striking drfferences between 
the condition of the people then and the 
people now are those of different religious 
opinions and principles operating upon social 
institutions. Buddhism, Jainism, and Mo- 
liammedanisin, were of course then unlmowm, 
and Oluistiaiiity had not yet shed its radiance 
upon the gloom of human grief ; the Day-star 
had not visited the overshadowed world. 
As shown in the chapter on the religions of 
India, monotheism, gradualiy undermined by 
a pbilosopbic yet simple polytheism, prevailed, 
but men -wore not subject to the horrid rites 
which the gods, afterwards invented or received 
by the people, are believed to enjoin. Tlie early 
life of Arryan India was sim23ler, purer, and 
more hopeful of the future, although the germs 
of religious corruption existed, which after- 
wards produced the deadly upas of Bralimini- 
cal idolatry and superstition. 

The two earliest evils that present them- 
selves to tlie investigator of Arryan social 
life, are invidiousness of race and the institii- > 
tiou of caste. With regard to the former, 
the language wliich betrays its existence is 
often suggestive of some exciting cause — such 
India. By Walter Hamilton. 


.as the like feeling on ilie 'part of 'the abori- 
gines, their resistance to the pow^erfiil. settle- 
ment of the immigrants, or the practice of 
treacherous and cruel modes of w'urlare. There 
is ill the devotional ex^wession of the Arryans 
an aggrieved tone ; tlicy supplicate tiio Al- 
mighty as those w'lio rerpiirod the interposi- 
tion of liis justice, and felt that their cause 
was righteous. This of course would not 
prove that the aborigines gave just cause for 
the complaints made to Heaven against them, 
for We are familiar in the West with the 
prayers and Te I) cum, wdiere those wdio offer 
the petition or cliant the triumph know that 
their cause is selfish and unjust. Btill a very 
peculiar feeling breathes throngh tlie Arryan 
prayers against the native enemy, winch shows 
either that conciliation had been tried in vain, 
that tbe settlement of the new' race wuis de- 
signed to he a legitimate occupation of lands 
uncultivated and unsettled, without injury to 
those who had settled other portions, or else 
that the Arryan race were arrogant, grasping, 
and unjust, unable to comjuehend the differ- 
ence betw’een meum and tuum beyond the 
limits of their own consanguinity, and withal 
malignant, even at the foot of the throne of 
Him whom they believed to be clement and 
benevolent. 

The literature of a people will ahvays re- 
veal their social condition. In an early 
chapter the literature of India, ancient and 
modern, has been noticed. That wiiicli has 
come dowui to us is chiefly religious ; and 
except so far as the Vedas disclose the exist- 
ence of 23iirer opinions, ho^Yeve^ far back we 
trace the social history of tlie country, tlie 
moral character of tlie compositions proves a 
low? moral and social condition. 

The drama in every countiy bespeaks ibo 
character of tbe people. All races may be 
tested by their amusements. The phrase m 
vino 'Veritas may obtain a larger signification 
tlian that in which it is employed : the exhi- 
liration of any pileasure, as w'ell as of the cup, 
reveals our true nature. The Hindoo drama is 
intensely national. Its productions range over 
a long period of time ; but those of later periods 
are altogether inferior to those of earlier 
times, deterioration attending most things 
w^orth cultivating in India. Wliether tliis 
arises from the peculiar characteristics of the 
Indian mind, or is the result of the deadening 
and repressive infinence of the Hindoo reli- 
gion, is a i^robleni yet to he soh'cd. The fol- 
lowing description of the drama by Mrs. Spiers 
gives one a glimpse into the social tone of the 
236opIc which is very instruefive : — Tho 
greater part of each play is written in Ban- 
scrit, although Sanscrit has ceased to be a 
living language; and thus, like the Latin 
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plaj's aniixtally represented at AYestminater in 
tlie present day, they were imperfectly under- 
stood hy the atidieiiee^ and were wanting in 
dramatic effect. All the di’oll parts were, how- 
ever, given in the language of common life^ 
and the puns and jokes will have been nni- 
versally appreciated. Tlie general rule is to 
make only the great people talk Sanscrit, 
and to allow bnffooiis and women (sic) to dis* 
course in the vernacnlar.” 

One of the most interesting Hindoo plays 
is Sakoontala, which has been translated by 
"Mr. Monier Williams. Some of tlie passages 
are not only beautiful in a literary, but in a 
moral sense, xk king who had reached the 
goal of his ambition, finds that elevated 
station does not exempt him from trouble, and 
often creates the necessity for taking' new 
paths through the valley of tribulation. He 
thus moralises upon Ms experience - 

'Tis a foiid thought that to attain the end 
And object of ambition is to rest. 

Success doth only mitigate the fever 
Of anxious expectation j soon the fear 
Of losing what we have, the constant care 
Of guarding it, doth weary. Ceaseless toil 
Must be the lot of him who with his hands 
Supports the canopy that shields his subjects.” 

In the same piece occurs a passage which 
shows that the higher ranks in ancient India 
had an ear for sweetest harmonies.” There 
is a lovely pathos in the breathing of these 
stanzas, which receives even . a charm from the 
superstition with which it blends. 

“ Not seldom in our hours of ease, 

'When thought is still, the sight of some fair form, 

Or mournful fall of music, breathing low, 

"Will stir strange fancies, thrilling all the soul 
"With a mysterious sadness, and a sense 
Of vague yet earnest longing. Can It be 
That tiie dim memory of events long past, 

Or Iriendships formed in other stales of being, 

Tiits like a passing shadow o’er the spirit ? ” 

Another of these plays is called the To^ 
Cart, and Mrs. Spiers has justly observed of 
it, that it gives pictures of daily life in India 
probably before the Christian era.” The 
subject of it does not speak \vell for life in 
India in those days. The hero of the plot 
loves a courtezan, whose character seems no 
bar to her holding a high place in society, 
living in sumptuous splendour. To her is 
attributed various virtues which are thought 
to be compatible with her ohscene profession, 
reminding one of an eiaculation elsewhere 
addressed to Indrya, Thine inebriety is most 
intense, nevertheless, thy acts are most bene- 
ficent ! ” The parts of other personages make 
manifest that dissipation in its more revolting 
forms w^as not only common in Hindoo life, 


hut Gompkcently tolerated. This play also 
gives validit}^ to the claims made for the 
Arryan natives of Hindostan, as to literary 
taste ; the imagery, however, is ornate and 
ambitious for the most part. In the fifth act, 
there is a description in which, mingled with 
language of that character, are some beautiful 
pictures of an Indian storm 

“ The purple cloud 

Roils stately on, girt by the golden lightning; 

From the dark womb in rapid fall descend 
The silvery drops, and glittering in the gleam 
Shot trom the lightning, bright and fit fid, sparkle 
Like a rich fringe rent from the robe of heaven. 

The firmament is filled with scattered clouds ; 

And as they fiy before the wind, their forms, 

As in a picture, image various shapes, — 

The semblances of storks and soaring swans, 

Of dolphins, and the monster of the deep, 

Of dragons vast, and pinnacles, aud towers.” 

The Mudra Raksliasa is considered by 
critics in Indian literature as a good speci- 
men of the humour which occasionally per- 
vades Indian compositions, but wliicli is 
certainly not a prominent feature of Indian 
character. The following passage from this 
jday affords an instructive glance at the social 
condition of a by -gone age, which would 
apply to the native states of the peninsula in 
the present clay. 

Scene Raksuasa’s 

Mnter ymk'n'B.k, an agent of Kakshasa’s, dug%med as 
a sm&e-eaicher, 

Vimdha. Those who are skilled in chaimis and potent 
signs may handle fearlessly the fiercest snakes. 

Pmsenger. Holal what and who are you? 

A snake-catcher, your honour; my name is 
Jirnavisha. What say you, you would touch my snakes? 
what may your profession be, pray? oh, I see, a servant 
of the prince,— you had better not meddle with snakes. 
A snake-catcher unskilled in charms and antidotes, a inau 
mounted on a furious elephant without a goad, and a ser- 
vant of the king appointed to a high station, and proud of 
liis success ; these three are on the eve of destruction. 
Oh ! he is off. 

Second Passenger, "What have you got in yonr 
basket, fellow ? 

Viradlia. Tame snakes, your honmir ; by which I get 
my living. "Would you wish to see them ? I will exhibit 
them here, in the court of this house, as this is not a con- 
venient spot. 

Second Fassenger. This, you blockhead, is the house 
of Rakshasa, the prince’s minister ; there is no ad- 
mittance for us here. 

Viradha. %Ci your way, sir; by the authority of 
my occupation I shall make bold to enter. So,— I have 
got rid of him.’" 

The glimpses afforded to us in the classics 
of the ancient social condition of India are 
on the whole nmnerous, although of course 
incompdete; they are, however, Huflicieiit to 
confirm the general opinion, that notwith- 
standing the great diversity of creed and 

* Life in Ancient Ltdia. By Mrs. Spiers. 
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climate, and some diversity of race, lie wiio 
sees tlie natives of India in tlie present gene- 
ration, contemplates tlie India of ages long 
piast, so far as tlie natural temperament of 
tlie people, and tlie genius of tlieir social life, 
are concerned. Dr. Scliwanbeek'*^ in Ms ife- 
gastlmiu Indtca, lias done mucli to recall 
attention to tliose portions of Greek literiitnre 
in vvMcli India is referred to, and ‘wliick have 
been so mucli neglected by tbe learned. The 
introduction to the doctor’s treatise very ably 
discusses the knowledge which the Greeks 
possessed of India, previous to the time of 
Megasthenes, and comments upon the notices 
contained in the works of writers after him, 
down to the time of Albertus Magnus. The 
Index rerimi Memorahilium, which concludes 
Dr. Scliwanbeck’s hook, is extremely valuable 
to the student of India as known to the 
ancients; the space available to the author 
of tliis History forbids his minutely discussing 
this interesting topic. It is to the classics 
that we are indebted for any key we possess 
to the broken labyrinth of Indian history. 

Sir W. Jones was not only a superior San- 
scrit, hut also a good classical scholar. In the 
year 1780, he encountered in Ms Sanscrit 
studies the names or name Ohandragiipta, 
Ohadragupta, Chandra Gupta ; lie found also 
in the Greek and Latin writers references to 
an Indian king under various names, suggestive 
of this Sanscrit appellation, and concluding 
that the same person was referred to, he was 
enabled to fix the period of bis reign, and 
thus open up a chronological clue to the 
history of India. By comparing the Sanscrit 
records with Arrian, Diodorus Siculus, Quin- 
tus Curtins, Plutarch, and Atlienssus, no 
doubt was left in his mind as to the identity 
of the distinguished ruler to whom each re- 
ferred, and it became possible, and in some 
instances easy, to fix the date of Ms rule. In 
another chapter devoted to the historical 
portion of this "work, the age of Chaiidra- 
gupta will be noticed ; it is here only neces- 
sary to point out that by this identification of 
tlie same person in Sanscrit and Greek 
writings, a clue is given not only to tlie 
chronology of Indian history, but to a recog- 
nition of the manners, custom, and social 
life of the people, at particular intervals in 
remote ages. 

The first allusion to India in the classics is 
in Horner, "I* in the introduction of the Odyssey, 
where, under the term Ethiopians, the Indians 
are undoubtedly referred to. Under this 
name the aboriginal inhabitants of India are 

^ Mcffasthenis htdica : fragmenta eollegit, comment 
taiionem et indices addidiU. E. Schwaabech, Ph..I). 
Boniiee, MDCCCXXvr. 

t Odgsseg, book i., 23d and 24tli lines. 


•designated, by 'Various,, early writers, ■ such as 
Scylax, Hecatseus, Herodotus, and' Ctesias, 
and it is probable that the aborigines of India, 
and the Ethiopians proper, were the same 
race. In Virgil allusions are made to the 
Indians in terms which afford little’or no light 
as to their habits, "’^urgil, in the Georgies. 
sings of the Gangarides as having been van- 
quislied by Augustus, which was not histo- 
rically true. The same poet refers to the 
great rivers f of India, and to some of the 
characteristic productions of the country. J 
Horace affords but little brighter glimpses 
than Virgil of the habits of the Indians. He, 
however, like Virgil, refers to the character- 
istic productions of the country. § He classes 
them w’ith the tribes and people remote from 
tbe Romans, such as Mecles and Scythians, and 
describes them as marvelling at the grandeur 
and greatness of Augustus. |j In describing 
the day of glory about to shine upon the 
world, he describes the Indians as sitjperhi 
miper.^] The Roman emperor is described 
as leading in triumphal pomp the Seres and 
the Indi, siihjectos Oilentis 

Thus very little aid is given to the research 
of the scholar by the classics, as to the actual 
early Indian life, unless so far as the writers 
whose knowledge was based upon the ex- 
perience gathered by the armies of Alexander, 
and the garrisons that remained after the 
conqueror himself retired from the scene. 

There are legends extant which furnish 
some, hut only few, means of conjecture as to 
the hearts and homes of the people previous 
to the invasion of Darius. There are four of 
these which connect ancient India with the 
west. The most ancient is the legend of 
Semiramis, who is represented as having in- 
vaded the East 1978 y< 3 ars before Christ. The 
I legend of Rameses Besostris, according to 
Langlet, dates b.c. 1618, and according to 
Dr. Hales, B.c. 1308. The legend of Diony- 
sius, 1467 B.c. ; the legend of Heracles, 1300 
B.c. The most interesting of these legends 
is that of Dionysius or Bacchus, in wRich, 
under the name of Farasliri, he is identified 
with India, which country, according to the 
legend, he conquered. The mythological 
story of Dionysius is sufficiently known from 
other sources not to require relation here. 
According to the myth, he not only van- 
quished the Indians, who are described as 
fierce tribes, but he taught them civilization,, 
and is especially identified with their know- 
ledge of the use of the grape. The represen - 

Georgies III. 27. 
t Ibid. JJ. 138; Jinekhu.U. 
t. Georgies IL 116--122. 

\ Carm. Siecahirei I. Zl. ij Ibid, i/" 

Ibid. 50. Ibid. L 12— 50. 
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tations made of the travels and conquests of 
the god are varied. According to Arrian, 
lie founded the city of Nysa on the Cophen, 
near Oabnl, which opened its gates so freely 
to Alexander the Great, and where his troops 
are represented as having abandoned them- 
s elves to riotous enjoyments, as will be shown 
in a future chapter on the history of the 
Macedonian’s conquests in India. According 
to the Alexandrine writers, Nysa was the 
confines of the god’s Indian invasion : Euri- 
pides limits his travels to the bounds of the 
Bactriaii empire : — 

“ Leaving tlie Lydian’s gold-abounding fields, 

The Phrygian’s, and the Persian’s sun-struck plains, 

The Bactriaa walls, and Media’s rugged land, 

I came to Araby the Blessed, and all 
The coast of Asia, where it stretches out 
Along the briny sea, where many Greeks, 

Mixed with barbarians, dwell in fair-towered towns. 

At length, arrived in Greece, I here am come, 

That by my dances and my solemn rites 
I may assert my high divinity,” 

The general tradition was that all India 
fell before the divine invader 

“ Where art thou, Conqueror, before whom fell 
The jewelled kings of Ind, when the strong swell 
Of tiiy great multitudes came on them, and 
Thou hadst thy thyrsus in thy red right hand, 

Shaking it over them, till every soul 
Grew faint as with wild lightning ? ” 

These lines give expression to the classic 
idea of Bacchus in connexion vdth India. 
Dr. Croly has conveyed it in a few lines, 
written on an antique head of Bacchus, the 
stanzas are entitled The Education of 
Bacchus : 

" I had a vision l—’Twas an Indian vale, 

Whose sides were all with rosy thickets crowned. 

That never felt the biting winter gale. 

And soon was heard a most delicious sound ; 

And to its ninsic danced a nymph embrowned, 

Leading a Hon in a silken twine, 

That with his yellow mane would sweep the ground. 
Then on his rider fawn — a being divine ; 

While on his foaming lips a nymph shower’d pm’ple 
wine.” 

If these legends have any real basis, then 
it would follow thatj however obscured hy 
myth the stories may he, ancient India had a 
Imowledge of the civilization, such as it was, 
of more Western Asia, of Egypt, and of ' 
Eastern Europe ; and that whatever the pecu- 
liarities of the aborigines of India, and their 
Arryan conquerors, the social life of that 
country, and of the more western nations, was 
not then so greatly diverse. Prohably this is 
so, and the changes which have occurred in the 
more western regions have placed the present 
social life of the East and West so widely 
apart. The language of a writer in the 
Calcutta Eev lew j will in such eircumstances 
bear peculiar significance The genius of 


the Indian people is against the production of 
such records as books and manuscripts. 
Thoroughly impractical, if the natural soul 
of the south Arryan race will force itself 
out in thought and feeling, the result will 
not he that of history and truthful annals, 
but of such epics as the Rama and the 

Malia Bliarrat, as vast in their extent as they 
are gigantic in their fancies and imaginings. 
Hence it is that the India of the past must 
be gathered from the India of the present; 
and that taking our stand on the immutability 
of Indian civilization, we must rest satisfied 
that what we now see existed in unaltered 
uniformity thousands of years ago. 

^' Keeping in view this fact, the present 
aspect of Indian civih’zation may ^^h^^ con- 
sidered philosophically with more ease, how- 
ever difficult it may be to trace the original 
causes by which that type of civilization was 
produced Even with regard to ourselves, we 
are perhaps taking back to the hanks of the 
Ganges a system of civilization, the first 
germs of which were originally borrowed from 
them.” 

Possibly the higher classes in British India 
are more like their |)i'ototypes in ancient 
India, than the poorer ranks resemble the 
lower oi'ders of twenty centuries ago. There 
are many circumstances to justify such a 
supposition. The chiefs and higher orders 
in the native states seem, in all respects, to 
resemble those of whom we read in remote 
Indian antiquity. It is impossible but that 
some influence, the result of the Mohammedan 
invasion, modern education, the press, and the 
new ideas of science, which even India has 
not been able to shut out, has modified the 
customs of those who reside under British 
dominion, and also those of the Mohammedan 
chiefs. Yet when it is considered how little 
even the educated natives hold of intimate 
intercourse with Europeans, it will not be 
deemed surprising that so little light has 
fallen upon even this region of the native 
mind. There are a great many Europeans 
resident in India who do not understand 
any of the vernacular languages, and there 
are few who could travel amongst the natives 
from the apex of the peninsula fo the Hima- 
layas without requiring interpreters inmost of 
the lingual divisions of the country. Some 
years previous to the mutiny of 1857, there 
appeared a great tlesire on the part of the 
respectable natives to promote an English 
education in colleges and schools, established 
partly by government, and partly by native 
support; but the imprudent zeal of many 
Europeans: to make the teaching of Chris- 
tianity in such schools a swic g^ud non, roused 
the jealousy and alarm of the Brahmins, so 
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that miw weaitliy nativo pimioters of aa 
cdacatioa which would extend the knowledge 
of English, and open up better means of 
iiiierconrse between the two races, became 
opposed to the work they had at first es- 
poused. Maj or Philips, who was commissary 
of ordnance at Cawnpore, gave, in 185S, the 
following account of his success in establishing 
Ghristia-ii schools for natives: — When I 
arrived at Cawnpore, in 1852, to take charge 
of the arsenal at that place, I found myself 
solicited by both Hindoos and Mussulmans to | 
ro-estahliali a school wdiicli should provide 
for the care and education of children W'hile 
their parents were engaged in magazine 
duties. I told the applicants candidly, — 
W"ou come to me to aid your children to 
obtain knowledge. I shall he most happy to 
do so ; hilt I ivisli you to consider that 
^ knowledge is power,’ and I cannot aid you 
to obtain that power without providing the 
only safeguard for its proper use. As a 
Christian, I know the only safeguard is to be 
found in the teaching of Grod’s book; there- 
fore, if you desire my aid, the school must be 
opened with the reading of one chapter of the 
Bible daily.’ It ivas so opened, and it throve 
steadily ; for, though at first only about forty 
came, the attendance rose to as high as 
seventy-seven boys in numbers, while the 
school lield on, as I believe usually, during 
the three years of my charge at Cawnpore. 
There were annually one liiiiKlred and eighty- 
one Hindoos and Mussulmans in the Cawu - 
pore magazine establishment, and, possibly, 
seventy-seven was a good proportion of 
children received into tuition under the 
ciple set forth.” 

The very success of such x>roceedings 
created disaffection. The better class of 
natives, and those engaged in the English 
military service in even humble situations 
often belenged to that class, might at first 
accept the terms offered in such cases as the 
above ; but they would be sure to repent of 
their concession under the infiuonce of their 
own religious teachers ; and a re -action would 
bo set up in their minds, causing suspicion of 
tlie motives of the English, and a bitter ani- 
mosity to them. A very considerable number 
of Britisli in India, especially ministers of 
religion, urged upon the East India Company 
prcssingly, and even angrily, the duty of 
providing Christian teaching for the people, 
l3ut more especially those in their employ- 
ment. When the mutiny broke oiit tliis 
pressure increased both in India and at homo, 
and measures were proposed to the com- 
pany, which, if attempted, would lead to the 
loss of India, as certainly as an attempt on 
the part of the court and parliament to csta-^ 
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blish the Roman Catholic religion in Great 
Britain would lead to a revolution. Tlie 
company was always willing to y>rovide reli- 
gious instruction for such of tlicir servants 
as professed the Christian religion, but tinb 
did not satisfy those who believed tliat it was 
the duty of governments to instruct comiiiii- 
iiities ill religion, and who held as a conse- 
quence, tbat no education should be imparted 
unless religious instructioii accompanied it. 
After the breaking out of . the .mutiny, and. 
while an agitation prevailed , in. England on 
this question, the Free Church PreBbytery of 
Edinburgh clemanded of the court of direc- 
tors increased lacilities for 'spreading the 
Christian religion. The tone of the meiiiorial 
was 'calculated to commit' the company' to a,' 
course "which would inevitaldy lead to re- 
sistance on the ])art of the people of India. 
The following reply of the honourable the 
court of directors expresses the true policy 
to be observed in the matter : — The court 
must decline to enter on a diBcnssion of the 
questions brought fovward in tlio memorial, 
hut they command me to assure the memo- 
rialists that they have never failed to take 
such measures as have seemed to them re- 
quisite tbi" securing the means and opportu- 
nities of religious teaching for such of their 
servants as profess the Christian religion. As 
regards the efforts of missionaries for the 
conversion of the natives to Oliristianity, free 
scope has been afforded to their labours, and 
the court are not aivare that any hindrances 
capable of removal by government exist in the 
way of the reception of the gospel by those 
of the natives who come under the tcaelii ug 
of the missionaries.” 

Movements of the kind made bj' tlie |)res- 
bytery are printed in the native journals, and 
commentaries are made pointing out to the 
chiefs and educated natives generally, that a 
conspiracy to destroy their religion exists 
in Great Britain; that the governuicnt is 
powerless before tbe will of the English 
people; and that it is time for those wdio 
love their religion, whether that of Brahma 
or Mohammed, to prepare to meet the 
change upon \vhich the people of England 
have set their minds. The natives are also 
told by their newspapers to remember that 
the financial resources of India arc to be em- 
ployed for the forcible religious Bubjiigatitm 
of the people who supply those resources ; and 
such language as that of the Edinburgh me- 
morialists, and of public religious meetings, 
and the religious newspapers of Great Britain, 
is produced and analysed, to show that it is 
not by moral suasion, but by government 
scliools, and government schemes, that a largo 
portion of the British people hope to subvert 
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tlie religions of Hindostan. Siicli articles are 
ably written,, and fill witli an incurable re- 
sent ineiit to England tliQ Blinds of tlie read- 
ing* population of India. There can be no 
doubt that in this way a barrier lias been 
raised between the higher classes of natives 
and the English, which coiifinns the former 
in their principles, prejudices, and customs. 
The extension of English education among 
the natives, -without Christian instruction h(/ 
(jovermnent^ is the remedy on the one hand ; 
and the education of all officials in the lan- 
guages of India is the remedy on the other 
against -this social exclusiveness, which sots 
at defiance the desires and purposes of en- 
bgliteiied men to penetrate the dark circle of 
native society, with the civilization and 
<!|)inion of the West, and more especially of 
England. In fact, every attempt to put 
down by law and force the customs of the 
people must alienate the higher classes as 
much as the lower, and in some respects even 
more. It is a sacred duty to interpose when 
the sacredness of huinaii life is invaded, 
as ill the case of suttee, infanticide, and im- 
molations beneath the car of Juggernaut ; but 
even this is difficult, as self-sacrifices cannot 
be prevented except when a part of some great 
public ceremonial, and scarcely even then. 
Yet in the face of so obvious a truth, it is de- 
manded of the government by religious coni- 
mmiities in India, and in England, to inter- 
fere with the customs of the people, whenever 
they are, in Gliristian opinion, immoral. Thus 
repeated appeals have been made to govern- 
ment to abolish polygamy, and to suppress 
the indecency of the ceremonials of iieatlionism. 
These requisitions ainoimt to a demand for a 
holy war, a crusade against the ivliole people 
of India ; which, if attempted, certain defeat 
and destruction to the British would in the 
long run be the result. The following graphic 
sketch of the horrors of Indian life, and of the 
situation of Englishmen exposed to a juxtapo- 
sition with it, from the pen of a missionary, at 
once illustrates the deep-seated customs of 
cruelty ivhich pervade the social life of India, 
and the prevailing disposition on the ^lurt oi re- 
ligious Englishmen to urge upon the govern-^ 
lucnt the suppression, by the strong hand, of 
wluit the natives consider to be a part of their 
religion, and in defence of which, when 
they will defend nothing else, tliey will fight 
to the death ; — 

‘'There are thousands of my countrymen 
who hear of ghaut murders, and other horrors 
of India, but few realize them. Let me just 
give them an idea of the reality. At present 
1 am residing near the Hooghly, not far from 
Calcutta, and scones like the following con- 
stantly occur under our windows. For ex- 
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ample, about midnight we hear the noise of a 
number of natives going down to the river, 
there is a pause, then a slight muttering, and 
sometimes you may catch the soiuid of some 
one as if choking; it is truly a human being, a 
man who is having his mouth crammed with 
mud and dirty water by ^ his friends.’ ' Hurrcc 
bol ! hurree bol ! ’ they urge him to repeat, 
and when he aj)pears dead they push his 
body into the stream, then, singing some 
horrid song, -they depart. Soon the tide 
washes the body ashore, and then we hear 
the dogs and jackals quarrelling over their 
horrid meal, as they tear the corpse lind) 
from limb. In the morning a few vultures 
are sitting around the spot, and nothing re- 
mains but a few bones to attest one murder 
out of hundreds, perhaps tlioiisands, com- 
mitted every night on the course of this 
dreadful river 1 Within one -eighth of a mile 
I have counted the remains of six human 
bodies, and it is said that when property is in 
question it is not always a sick man wlio is 
thus treated. Every one knows that the 
bodies of men, women, and children pass con- 
stantly to and fro in the river, and all this 
goes on under the shade of our mission clmrcli 
and schools, where one or two persons arc 
spending their lives to rescue a few of the 
millions who are engaged in these abomina- 
tions. Yet it is a fact that every discourage- 
ment has hitherto been thrown in the -way of' 
those who, i>utting aside questions of sect, &c., 
are labouring at least to moralize the brute 
creation around them. 

'' About a week since the chnrroc7cj>oojah 
was celebrated here. I saw a man, with 
hooks thrust through liis flesh, whirled round 
and round more than one hundred times, 
some twenty feet in the air, in the presence 
of thousands of men, women, and children ; 
while other devotees, almost naked, and 
smeared over with dirt and ashes, were sit- 
ting in a group belo-w, and a third was 
smeared with coloured earth, carrying a bottle 
in his hand, the personification of debauchery, 
and all this amid the noise of tom-toms and 
barbarous music, which made the beautiful 
landscape appear peopled, as it -were, with a 
batch of devils from iielL Hundreds of bad 
^yomen fringed the whole assembly, and all 
this not ten miles from Calcutta, and under 
the eyes of our Christian government. 

'' There are innumerable abominations too 
filtliy to be mentioned; the worship of the 
Ling everywhere, and the one great fact that 
the idolatry of Bengal is merely tlie deifica- 
tion of vice. , The Romans, with all their cor- 
ruptions, built temples to Pax and Virtus, 
but the Hindoo deities are merely devils. 
Burely these are crimes which ought to be put 
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dowii Ry ally government, and wMeF slionld be 
suppressed merely as being hostile to the fun- 
damental principles of autliority in any state.” 

The utterance of such appeals to the law 
and to its ultimate resort, the sword, is trans- 
ferred to the native journals, eagerly read by 
the native chiefs and Brahmins, and the word 
is sent round that their holy religion is at 
stake,” that “the infidels are making ready 
to destroy by force all that is sacred in the 
land, and which they inherited from their 
fathers,” Xo wonder, if the better classes, 
who might otherwise be ready to embrace 
our civilmti<f)n, meefc the English as enemies, 
scowl upon them ivitli the animosity of reli- 
gious rancour, or smile upon them with that 
deceptive flattery of wdiich the native is so 
capable, and which even serves to nurse his 
hatred. In such a state of things, how phi- 
losophical and how just the language of Indo- 
pliilus : — “ While our Indian government 
has, on the one hand, invited suspicion and 
encroachment by sensitive timidity, it bas, on 
the other, prohibited self-immolation and in- 
fanticide, abolished slavery, withdrawn from 
open connection with idol temples, and per- 
mitted the remarriage of widows. It is time 
that our policy should be clearly defined. To 
rule with diligence, and to protect all classes 
of persons in the exercise of their lawful oc- 
cupations, is the special duty of government ; 
and no advantage can be gained by a con- 
fusion of functions. Our influence as a Chris- 
tian government wull chiefly depend upon our 
full and successful discharge of this duty. 
We cannot legislate for India as %ve should 
for a Ohristian country. Polygamy is an im- 
moral and degrading practice, but nobody in 
his senses woiild propose to abolish polygamy 
by law in the j^resent state of India. To 
prohibit the obscene representations with 
which the idol temples and cars are covered, 
would be to turn iconoclasts on a grand scale, 
and to attempt to put clown the Hindoo reli- 
gion by force. If wc would avoid a violent 
reaction which would put an end to all hope 
of improvement, we must follow rather than 
anticipate public opinion ; and to enlarge the 
knowledge of the natives, and to induce them 
to take correct views, is therefore the con- 
dition of all solid progress. In dealing with 
immoral and inhuman practices which arise 
from false religion, we must consider time and 
circumstances ; but a great deal may be clone 
consistently with a prudent regard to prac- 
tical results. The courts and offices have 
always been closed on Sunday, and Lord 
Harclinge extended the observance to the 
public works ; but, in addition to this, public 
business is suspended in deference to , certain 
heathen festivals, the longest of which occurs 
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at the busiest time of the year. Every public 
servant should be allowed a certain number 
of working -days in the year for recreation, 
and the particular time at w^hich each person 
takes his vacation should be a matter of 
mutual arrangement; but the public offices 
should, as a general rule, not be closed except 
for the necessary seventh day’s rest. Caste 
is at the root of half the social evils of India. 
It is the life of Kulin polygamy ; it promotes 
infanticide ; elevates certain classes at the 
expense of others, whom it holds in a state of 
the most abject degradation, forbids the com- 
monest offices of charity, and destroys all the 
kindly affections of onr nature. The govern- 
ment ought not to interfere in an arbitrary 
manner with any man’s caste ; but let men of 
every caste and of no caste at all be equally 
admitted into the public service, and when 
they liave been admitted let them be dealt 
with alike, and let not caste be pleaded as a 
ground of exemption from any duty. Caste 
would thus be placed on the same footing as 
drunkenness, which is not permitted to be 
pleaded as an excuse for any offence. If this 
system is faithfully acted upon, the ^schooi- 
bench,^ the railway carriage, the public office, 
and tbe regimental company, in all of which 
the Christian, the Mohammedan, the Brahmin, 
and the Sudra will be found side by side, mil 
in a few years extract the sting of caste, and 
reduce it to its proper level. These are, 
however, only the outward manifestations of 
a deep-seated disease, and if we would do 
effectual and permanent good, we must en- 
deavour to operate upon the root of the evil. 
Many years ago some gentlemen at Calcutta 
formed a society to discourage cruel native 
practices, such as the exposure of the sick 
upon the banks of the Ganges, and the swing- 
ing on hooks fastened through the muscles of 
the back at the Charak Puja ; but when they 
examined into the subject they found that 
these practices were so mixed up with the 
Hindoo religious system, and grew so directly 
out of it, that nothing short of the convei^sion 
of the natives to Christianity would effect any 

* The following extract from tlie report of ilic di- 
rector of public instruction under the Agra government, 
dated the 3rd of October, 1855, relates to the Saiigor 
school : — “ The fact of a Chumar heading the^cond Per- 
sian class with 283 marks out of 300, the second boy being 
a Bajpoot, the four next Brahmins, the seventh a Kaith, 
and the eighth a Mussulman, is deserving of note. The 
admission of the Chumar into the school had been violently 
opposed j some Brahmins left in consequence, but the 
committee remained firm, while the judicious treatment of 
the delicate question quieted the objecting parties. A 
similar case occurred a few months ago at the Budaon 
school, when the quiet determination of the authorities 
gained the day."’ The same thing had frequently occurred 
before, under the sanction of the committee of public in- 
struction at Calcutta, 
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real moral cliaiige. Tlie governmeiit has 
done all it can to put down Thuggee, but the 
seeds of Thuggee lie deep in the Hindoo re- 
ligion ; and the moment the repressive force 
is removed, Thuggee will spring up and 
flourish as much as ever. ‘Either make the 
tree good, and his fruit good ; or else make the 
tree corrupt and his fruit corrupt ; for the tree 
is known by his fruits.’ The chief difficulties 
of our civil administration are traceable to the 
same source. What can be done for a people 
who dare not complain, who habitually dis- 
regard the truth, and who, when they are 
intrusted wdth power, too often deceive the 
government, and oppress their fellow-country- 
men ? We must, of course, do what we can, 
by paying well and punishing well, and ad- 
ministering cheap and simple justice ; but the 
only effectual remedy is to begin at the foun- 
dation by educating the young and infusing 
as much Christian principle as possible into 
native society. It is a great mistake to esti- 
mate the progress made tow^ards the evange- 
lization of India only by the number of persons 
baptized. If Christian truth is presented to 
the native mind by every available avenue, 
what is known in modern phrase as public 
opinion, wdll at last turn decidedly in its 
favour, and then a nation will be born in a 
day.” ^ ^ I 

Of course the population of India, and more 
especially the high castes, would resist the 
purpose of Indophilus, as well as that ex- 
pressed in the quotation from a missionary ; 
they win do what if/iey can to resist the infu- 
sion of Christianity, but the better classes of 
natives in India would not rebel on that 
account. They do distinguish betw^een a 
desire on our part of ^‘ infusing as much 
Christian principle as possible into native 
society,” and an attempt by the sword to re- 
volutionize their wdiole social system, and put 
down wdiat is opposed to Christian ethics. 
The religious test established by Major Phillips 
at Cawmpore was sufficient to provoke insur- 
rection, and was unchristian, for it wvas a 
breach of faith. Such a test is not consistent 
with the 87th clause of the act 8 & 4 
William IV,, cap, 85, which is justly regarded 
by the natives of India as a charter of their 
liberties : — ‘‘ And be it enacted that no native 
of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of his majesty resident therein, shall, 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said company.” If this charter of 
Hindoo liberty continue to he broken, as the 
people of India believe that it is broken, 
our efforts to conciliate them to our go- 
vernment and civilization, \viil be in vain, 


and all onr efforts to open a free c omnium - 
cation bet'ween the English and native mind 
unavailing. 

On the 22nd of February, 1858, a volumi- 
nous paper, or rather series of papers, was 
presented by the home government to the 
public, illustrating the feelings of the com- 
pany, and the views by which on this subject 
they had been regulated. It contains the 
copy of a despatch from the East India Com- 
pany to the governor-general of India, dated 
the 21st of April, 1847, directing the issue of 
orders to all public officers, forbidding the 
support of missionary efforts, and of de- 
spatches from the government at Calcutta, 
with a series of papers referred to therein, in 
in reply to such despatch. The original de- 
spatch of the directors of the company (21st 
of April, 1847) runs as follows “ You (the 
governor -general of India) are aw'are that we 
have uniformly maintained the principle of 
abstaining from all interference with the reli- 
gion of the natives of India. It is obviously 
essential to the due observance of that prin- 
ciple that it should he acted on by all onr 
servants, civil and military. The government 
is known throughout India by its officers, 
with whom it is identified in the eyes of the 
native inhabitants, and onr servants should 
therefore be aware that while invested with 
public authority their acts cannot he regarded 
as those of private individuals. We are, how- 
ever, led by eircumstances of recent occur- 
rence to conclude that a different view of the 
subject is taken in India, and w^e therefore 
deem it necessary to call your immediate and 
particular attention to the absolute necessity 
of maintaining this most important principle 
in its fullest extent.” A good deal of the 
correspondence which follows the despatch 
refers to the best and most politic mode of 
acting on the above injunction of the com- 
pany, but the details are barren of interest. 
A mass of papers follow, relating to the 
temple of Juggernaut, the withdrawal of the 
government donation thereto, and the placing 
of a military guard within or without the 
temple, and including lengthy memorials from 
local missionaries of various persuasions. 

It is desirable that onr readers, and the 
people of England, should be convinced that 
a stern struggle has commenced between the 
people of India in defence of their religious 
rights, and a class of Englishmen who seek 
to invade those rights from the best 
motives; and that this struggle tends to 
alienate from us the natives of India, and 
especially those classes upon whose intelli- 
gence reliance was placed for co-operation in 
the work of civilization . The grand barrier 
no-w to any melioration of the social condition 
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of ladia Bas been raised by ourselves by es- 
pousing tbe adoption of force, however modi- 
fied, in the propagation of j 

writer last quoted has eloquently and tuily 
placed the whole matter in a trae light in tl 

following passage:- “Religion ^ 

superhuman intensity to whatever R 
and the natives of India are eminenfly a re i- 
gious people. The whole strength of the 
fmpire has been put forth to ^ , 

revolt of a portion of our native army. V hat 
if our whole native army and armed police 
force, the native states, and the 
the population, were hereafter to 
against us? Systematic^ violation of the 
rights of conscience is quite capable of pio- 
ducing such a result. The nationality of the 
natives of India is bound up ivith their reli- 
gion: thev concentrate in tha,t one idea all 
the feelings with which Englishmen regard 
Magna Oharta, the Bill of Rights, and every 
other guarantee of their civil and religious 
liberties.* To this some would reply: 

‘ Nothing is further from our intention than 


irritating? Does Ireland, where the experi- 
ment has been made under far more favour- 
able circumstances than can be hoped for m 
India, offer any encouragement? And what 
would be the value of converts made under 
the influence of fear or favour? Vhat se- 
curity should we have that they had^ not 
merely added hypocrisy to their othw vices ? 
Our own religious divisions here in Jingmua, 
although far less than those which prevail in 
India have made it impossible for us to agree 
upon any united plan of education ; but from 
the collision of different opinions has been 
struck out the grant-in-aid which 

was extended to India in 1854. ^ This is the 
true solution of the much vexed question oi 
religious education. Far more may be done 
by encouraging private effort by the 

direct action of the government. The Eng- 
lish in India take a warm inter^t m t je 
improvement of the natives; the English in 
England have at last awoke to a sense of 
their duty to India : and the natives them- 
selves are not only craving for instruction. 
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but are disposed to aid the good work _ y 

— - - — rtUviotian in t liberal Contributions aud endowments, xue 

every government seminary for Ohrutia _ ^Uch. the government has to perform is 

strnction,whieh_those who choose maj attend^^j universities on the plan 

of the London University, and the Queen s 
University, in Ireland, for the purpose ot 
testing and certifying the attainments ot 
such students as may present themselves tor 
examination; the providing instruction in 
branches of knowledge which are of so special 


This, liowever, is only anotliet application ot 
the same principle. The government ■wwld 
still usurp the ofhce of the missionary, -liie 
produce of the taxes would still be employed 
in propagating one religion in preference to 
every other. Beligioiis equality, whicn^ is 
the sacred principle of justice in connection 
with the highest interests of man, 
be as far removed as ever. There would also 
be a constant cause of irritation and antago- 
nism in the same institutions between the 
conformists and nonconformists to the Chris- 
tian teaching. The Hindoos in vain put forth 
the strong arm of power against the Bud- 
dhista, and the Mohammedans ag:ainst the 
Hindoos ; but the kingdom of Christ, which 
will be tbe last and greatest, wiU be estab- 
lished by the ‘ sword of the Spirit, wbicb is 
the Word of God.’ Wfo could not hope to 
trample out the old faitb in blood and 
as the Reformation was suppressed in Bel- 
gimji — and what would be gained merely by 

* “ On the single occasion on which I had the happi- 
ness of seeing that holy aud humble man, Dr. Carey, he 
expressed a decided opinion against the government taking 
any part in native education, and, as he was in a state ot 
great bodily weakness (it was shortly before his death), 
the emphatic earnestness of Ms manner made a deep im- 
pression on me. He had, no doubt, deeply reflected upon 
the impossibility of the government giving Christian edu- 
cation, and upon the objections to its giving education 
without religion ; and it must have occurred to him that 
even if the difficulty which attended the teaching of 
Christianity by the government had been got over, it 
would only have landed us in a state religion.** 
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and advanced a kind that they are beyond 
the reach of |>rivate associations — sucli as law, 
medicine, civil engineering, geology, chemis- 
try and metallurgy, and tbe fine arts ; and, 
above all, tbe maintenance oi an eiieient 
system of inspection over all schools and col- 
leges wbicb desire tbe pecuniary assistance 
of tbe government, or tbe guarantee for efii- 
ciency and for tbe faithful application of ap- 
propriated funds wbicb such a siipiervision 
would afford.” Such a course ’would at all 
events disarm the Hglier ranks, and de|)rive 
the Brahmins of much of their poiver. It, 
however, ’we would influence tbe social con- 
dition of tbe upper walks of Indian life, not only 
I must Englishmen study the native tongues, 
English be extensively taught, and education 
in science and the arts be afforded ■with- 
out tbe least interference, direct or indirect, 
wdtb tbe religion of tbe people, but the lite- 
rature of England must be made of easy 
access to those of tbe educated Hindoos who 
chose to make themselves acquainted witbdt, 
Indopbilus has also put this subject in an in- 
structive form before bis readers : — ’* Another 
potent engine for tbe formation of tbe national 
mind is the construction of a vernacular lite* 
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rature of wMcli Englisli will be the storeliouse 
of knowledge, and the Christian religion the 
source of inspiration. The importance of the 
‘vulgar tongue’ was seen in our own Refor- 
mation; and it is a happy circumstance that 
the Brahminical and Mohammedan priest- 
hood.’^ in their desire to keep the people in a 
state of ignorance, have left this ground un- 
occupied for us. The time and talent of 
India have been wasted to a surprising extent 
in learning words as distinguished from ideas. 
When the laws have been made accessible to 
the people by an intelligible digest, Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Persian, will cease to be studied, 
except for philological and antiquarian pur- 
poses, and the national mind will be set free 
for the cultivation of the spoken languages of 
the governors and governed, which wdll be 
united by the bond of a common printed and 
written character.” As this is a question to 
be settled very much by authority, it will be 
desirable to confirm the view's of Indophflus 
by the authority of others. A contributor to 
a popular periodical makes the following phi- 
losophical and practical remarks : — “ One of 
the characteristics which mark Christianity 
as the only universal, and therefore the only 
true religion, is that its requirements are em- 
bodied in general principles which are cap- 
able of varied application according to the 
circumstances of different climates and nations 
in different ages of the history of the wmrld. 
The present state of India illustrates this 
catholic wisdom, this liberty, wherewith 
Christ has made us free. In old Christian 
countries preaching to adults, in old heathen 
countries the education of the young, is the 
most direct and effectual mode of acting upon 
the population. It would be well if, instead 
of setting in motion against the popular reli- 
gions of India the stupendous machine of 
government, with the certainty of a fearful 
recoil, our people, acting in the spirit of tlieir 
Divine Master, would increase the lament- 
ably inadequate means of instruction and per- 
suasion furnished by the existing Bible, tract, 
and missionary societies, which are already 
possessed of a large amount of experience, and 
are capable of almost indefinite development. 
The following letter has reference to the de- 
voted exertions of a departed friend of native 
improvement, w^hose zeal we should do well 
to imitate, while we profit by the additional 
light which has since been thrown upon the 
subject The Stddhantas f axe very useful 
in their way, but the real knowledge they 

* The word “ priesthood in connection with Moham- 
medanism must be here used as a synonyme for ministry, 
as properly the Mohammedans have no priesthood. 

t Hit Siddhanias are the comparatively modern and 
enlightened Sanscrit treatises on natural science, while 


Contain is not to be compared with that which 
is to be found in tbe commonest English 
school-books, and, such as it is, it is mixed 
up with the most egregrious errors. When 
the Siddhantas have once been used as an ar- 
gument against the Par anas, they have done 
all the good which is to he expected from 
them ; and to print them, circulate them, and 
encourage their study, in preference to more 
useful knowledge, would be decidedly mis- 
chievous. — — ’s prevailing error is, that be 
gives an inordinate degree of attention to tbe 
instruction of the old, whose habits of mind 
he can never effectually change, to the neglect 
of the young, whom W'e can mould in any 
way we please. He does not commence to 
instruct men till they have become confirmed 
in their prejudices, and then truly says that a 
Vast amount of abstruse argument, drawn 
horn Par anas, Stddhantas, &c., is necessary 
to persuade them, and that they set their face 
against every innovation. This must be an 
endless task. Instead of letting the old sys- 
tem die out, and planting a new one, he only 
lops off a few of the upper branches of the old 
system, and so we might go on from genera- 
tion to generation without making any sen- 
sible progress. He seems to overlook tbe 
great truth that the rising generation becomes 
the whole nation in the course of a few years, 
and that if we desire to make any effectual 
change in the character of the people, we must 
take them when they are young, and train 
them in the way they should go. All our 
pains and money would then be well bestowed. 
W e should have no prejudices to contend 
with ; we should have easily moulded minds 
to deal with ; and we should raise up a class 
of influential intelligent youth, who, after a 
few years, w^ould become the active propa- 
gators of our system. I cannot understand 
the policy of teaching a very inferior kind of 
learning when it is in our power to teach a 
very superior one. I cannot imagine what is 
to be gained by expending our means on a far 
less apt class of pupils when we have at our 
disposal another whose minds we can form 
from the very first to the entire exclusion of 
erroneous systems. The best use of commu- 
nicating with the old on literary and scientific 
subjects is to impress them with an opinion of 
the superiority of our learning, to overcome 
their prejudices against it, and to induce them 
to intrust their children to be educated by 
us.’ ” Some of the most cultivated minds in 
the service of the Indian government look at 
the matter in the same way, and feel that the 
customs and manners of native India can only 
be thus influenced. 

the contain the unmitigated absurdities of the old 

Hindoo system. 
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Tlie course tli us recomniended is perfectly j 
reconcilable with a determined resolution to 
ignore caste ; that is to say, ignore it by not 
interfering witb its practices among tbe na« 
lives in tbeir relation to one anotber, and, 
at tlie same time, by never recognising its 
existence in connection witli tbe government, 
bxit sternly to disown its justice, and morally 
to defy its power ; but this must be accom- 
pHsbed with prudence and care. Tbe follow- 
ing extract from tbe Bomhaif Telegraph and 
CouTier is a specimen of tbe ultra and imprac- 
ticable policy wbicb some of tbe English in 
India recommend— a policy which, indeed, 
might be successful if England could preserve 
a quarter of a million of European soldiers in 
India, but not otherwise — ‘‘ There can here- 
after be no communication betwixt light and 
darkness, and he who claims the privilege of 
being guided by ‘native custom’ must re- 
Bounce the hope of European countenance or 
sympathy. The Bengal mutineers have done 
nothing more than indulge in the customs of ] 
their caste and country, and nothing beyond 
what was sanctioned by custom and by creed. 
With men who think such things permissible, 
did opportunity occur, we can have no inter- 
communion whatever. Prom the perfect faci- 
lity with which infanticide, Suttee, slavery, and 
Thuggee, all great institutions of the country, 
have been put down, we have no doubt what- 
ever that half the other privileges and usages 
we fear to meddle wuth would vanish were 
we only bold enough to face them. The use 
of greased cartridges, and the readiness wdth 
which all classes travel together by rail, add 
to our convictions on these subjects. A caste 
man and a native custom man, adverse as both 
must needs be to progress and to the advance- 
ment of the great human family, are the ene- 
mies of the commonwealth, and ought to be 
made to contribute many times more to its 
government than those who are its friends. 
Were the higidy orthodox triple -taxed, struck 
from the list of justices and government -house 
visitors, and assured that public employment 
was not to be looked for by them, we should 
find caste vanish like smoke, the Brahmins 
most probably discovering, as in the case of 
Suttee, that the Vedas and Shasfers were 
never in reality meant to have been inter- 
preted as they have hitherto been.” 

The difficulties attending an impartial ad- 
ministration of the public funds for purposes 
of civilization and intellectual culture, so as 
not to excite the jealousy of the natives, and 
yet not to countenance their excessive dis- 
trust, or compromise our own dignity, many 
years ago excited the attention of men of the 
most eminent position in England, and espe- 
cially th()se upon whom serious responsibility 
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devolved in connection with this very ques- 
tion. It will be seen from the following ex- 
tracts from the minutes of the general com- 
mittee of public instruction at Calcutta, 
between March, 1835, and February, 1838, 
that the majority of the committee was then 
alive to the considerations wiiicli now justly 
occupy public attention in this country. 

On the question whether chaplains should 
be admitted to be members of the local com- 
mittees 

Sir Benjamin Malkin. — Attaching the utmost imiport- 
auee to the real impartiality of our conduct, I believe that 
much more harm than good is done by excessive sqneam- 
ishness, not even as to the appearance actually exhibited, 
but as to the notions that some singularly suspicious per- 
sons may by some remote possibility entertain of appear- 
ances which do not really exist. 

Mr, Colvin. — I entirely agree with the president (Lord 
Macaulay) and Sir Benjamin Malkin. I can only repeat 
Mr. Macaulay^s words — I do not like general rules for 
excluding classes of people from our local committees.” 
ResJ;rictious of this nature generally arise from overstrained, 
apprehensions, and their ordinary result is to excite^ and 
confirm the feelings of distrust and division, which, if not 
so recognised and sauctioned, would speedily he efiaced by 
I the influence of time and experience. We ought not to 
I set the example of believing that the faith of a clergyman 
cannot be trusted. 

On the question whether an infant school 
at Goruckpore should be assisted out of public 
funds : — 

Sir Benjamin Malkin. — There remains — ---*s “poli- 
tical jealousy” of anything like connection udth systems 
or societies professedly religious. I have already stated 
how little this is applicable to tbe present case. But I must 
say one word with reference to his concduding ohservation, 
“that it is not enough to be neuter in this great point of 
religious education ; we must also act so as to inspire the 
confident belief that w'e are what we profess to be. I 
certainly do not believe that any body of men ever yet. got 
credit for neutrality by extending a diseowragemcnt to 
their own supposed opinions, which they did not a|i|)ly to 
others — nor that they ever got credit for honesty by hold- 
ing out that they were not iit to be trusted. Meal neu- 
kality must always before long he understood and confided 
in. But if tbe reputation of neutrality can only he secured 
by a decided bias one way, it becomes fit for consideration , 
on one hand, how far those who do not feel that bias are 
justified in assuming its appearance, and, on the other, how 
far the principle of caution is to be carried. There may 
he individuals among the native community who think 
that every manifestation of interest in Christianity dis- 
qualifies the party exhibiting it from impartiidity in the 
conduct of education. Completely to satisfy this jealousy, 
our friend Mr. Trevelyan might be removed from the com- 
mittee as being too frequently seen at church, and known 
to he an active member of some religious societies. This 
is not likely be done; hut to do it, and to allow our Mo- 
hammedan and Hindoo members to frequent their mosques 
and perform their poojas without objection *** would not, 

After Lord William BentineVs resolution of the 7th 
of March, 1835, by which the promotion of European 
literature and science was declared to he the great object 
of the British government, had been passed, Hindoo and 
Mohammedan gentlemen were for the first time appointed 
to he members of the general committee of public ia- 
sti’uction. 
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I tlimt, be a bad illufitratioii of some theories of osten- 
sible nentrality. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan.— From, the course which the 
Goruckpore institutions have taken from their commence- 
ment, they would seem to have established (what I believe 
it would be very easy to establish everywhere) that most 
salutary understanding and belief, that it is perfectly easy 
for the same man to be sincerely attached to his religion, 
and anxious for its diffusion by the usual and regular 
chamiels of missionary exertion, and yet to he strictly 
honest and trustworthy in the conduct of an institution in 
which there is a complete exclusion of every tendency to 
proselytism. 

"With respect to the continually expressed apprehension 
of the efiPect likely to he produced in the minds of the 
natives, I have a strong suspicion that we make the diffi- 
culty for ourselves, and that a steady perseverance in real 
impartiality, without the squeamishness which exists about 
imagined jealousies, would leave us in Ml possession of 
the confidence we enjoy, and avoid some important evils 
which we incur. I do not believe that any set of men 
ever did good to themselves or others by continually pro- 
claiming that they were not fit to be trusted, except, in- 
deed, in cases where the proclamation was true. 

The character of the higher classes- of 
natives is generally in every sense had. They 
are licentious, nnjiist, cruel, deceptive, super- 
stitious, sharing all the vices of the mass of 
the peo|)le, vuthout the industry and loyalty 
which many of the poorer natives (who are 
cultivators) would practise, were it not for the 
bad example set them by the Brahmins, 
rajahs, and talookdars. This class has been 
until of late years pampered by the British 
government, to the disadvantage of the com- 
munity at large, and of the government itself. 
The celebrated despatch of Lord Ellenborough 
in condemnation of Lord Canning’s policy in 
Glide in 1858 seems to have been dictated by 
the same policy w^hich actuated, or appeared 
to actuate, Lord Cornwallis, when he made 
the Bengal settlement. Had Lord Canning, ! 
after the Indian mutiny, confiscated the whole I 
property of the talookdars of Oude, he would 
have simply dispossessed robbers of their 
plunder, and have taken occasion to redress 
tlie wrongs and restore the rights of the un- 
fortunate and oppressed cultivators. This 
policy might have been impracticable, because 
of our weakness, as was the opinion of Lieu- 
tenant-general Outram, but it was neither 
unjust nor impolitic in itself. The following 
criticism from a periodical of 1858 upon the 
conduct and arguments of Ijord Ellenhorough, 
and those who supported him in condemning 
the just policy of Lord Canning, is as correct 
as it is severe : — Lord Ellenborough bids us 
be tender of Hindoo gentlemen. What is a 
Hindoo gentleman ? Nana Sahib is a Hin- 
doo gentleman. General Sleeman describes 
the Hindoo gentleman in the country. The 
author of the Life and Coitfi of qm Eastern 
King describes the Hindoo gentleman in 
town. The Hindoo gentleman is a pictu- 


resque, but not a very amiable or useful 
person. He has turbans and shawls, slippers 
and scimitars, elephants and horses, harems 
and divans. He has also the indolence of a 
glutted, or the fury of a famished wild beast. 
His relation to his less noble and interesting 
neighbours is that of a lion to the sheepfold 
or an eagle to the poultry -yard. He has no 
marketable value himself, and he destroys 
those who have. The title-deeds and per- 
sonal appearance of the four-footed or fea- 
thered plunderers go for very little with the 
colonist. Why should greater consideration 
be extended to the featherless biped of prey 
by the victorious British government? We 
have in India an industrious, wealth-creating 
population, topped by a corrupt, idle, and dis- 
affected aristocracy. We are asked to imitate 
the Spartan policy of ruling the multitude by 
supporting the oligarch and the tyrant. We 
are asked, at the end of a war which leaves 
us in the position of our own Henry VII., to 
rebuild the 1115 castles that defied the law 
under Henry III. Has history imputed ‘ con- 
fiscation’ to the Hanseatic League for sweeping 
away the robber barons of the Rhine ? or to 
France for abolishing the dey of Algiers? 
There are classes in the human as in the 
animal family which are too costly and too 
mischievous to keep for mere sentiment. 
There is always much to be said in favour of 
getting rid of them. They must take the 
consequences if they afford a good oppor- 
tunity. Why John Bright, of all men in the 
worl^ should sympathize with them in their 
fall wfili probably exercise the acumen of 
future historians to discover, in like manner 
as the part played by Penn in the court of 
James 11.” 

The conduct of Lord Canning very much 
resembled that of Bir Charles Napier upon 
the conquest of Scinde, who confiscated the 
property of the jagliires, ivhich they held 
conditionally upon the will of the government, 
but which he restored when punishment an- 
swered its end, and the submission of tlie 
vanquished was ostensible and complete. 
The proprietary right in the soil of Scinde 
was, at the date of the conquest, and still is, 
held by cultivators, farmers, or by whatever 
other name they may please to call land- 
holders. They held their land upon condition 
of paying to the government, as land-tax, 
rent, or revenue, one -third of the gross pro- 
duce of their estates ; that is to say, when the 
crop ripened, government agents were deputed 
to see it reaped, and the grain trodden out in 
the field ; w^hen trodden out, the entire heap 
hvas separated into three portions, whereof 
the landholder, cultivator, &c., retained two 
portions, w-hile the government agent carried 
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Miclireepore, wTiere tlie guards left tEexn, re- 
peating to tliem the iiijxinctions they had 
already received. Prom this latter place they 
proceeded up to a place called Simarah, a few 
miles above Oalpee, without much serious 
opposition, as the country was then compai'a- 
tively peaceable. This last mentioned village 
stands on the bank of the river, to which they 
had been prohibited to go ; but the boatmen, 
fancying that the navigation along it was 
comparatively easier, imprudently crossed 
over, and moored the boats, the nnmher of 
which had increased to eight since they left 
Allahabad, on an adjoining chur, for the pur- 
pose of cooking their food. They had not, 
however, been long there before the}" could 
see a party of four or five hundred imfiiaiis, 
mostly villagers, armed with swords, latees, 
and muskets too, descendiug down to the 
shore with an intention which they had no 
difficulty to conjecture. Fortunately, how- 
ever, as the alarm had been given in time, 
they hastily got upon the boats any how they 
could, before the rascals could arrive on the 
spot and seize the boats. The river at this 
place being very narrow, the shouting and 
yelling of these desperadoes, furious at losing 
their prey, brought out masses of villagers on 
the other bank, to which the boatmen and 
the trembling, weak, and helpless pilgrims, 
xvere invited to come over, with offers of 
assistance and protection. But no sooner had 
they gone there than they found that these 
men were not a whit better than the fellows 
on the other bank ; for their head man told 
tliem in plain words that if they wished to be 
saved from being plundered and dishonoured, 
they must immediately pay down to him and 
his folloxvers a handsome sum of money as the 
price of his protection. Under these difficult 
and dangerous circumstances they handed 
him six hundred rupees, upon wdiich he agreed 
to follow them with his men along the shore 
down to Oalpee, where they w^ere assured 
they would fiud protection from the zemindar, 
wdio had declared himself the rajah of the 
district. They were told, besides, that the 
voyage further up was very dangerous, and 
that no less than twenty -nine boats, all filled 
with pilgrims like themselves, had been some 
days before plundered at Etawah. Accord- 
ingly the boats began to ply down, the head 
man and his men accomjDanying them along 
the bank, but what xvas their surprise wdien 
they saw fresh bodies of men appearing on 
both hanks, shouting to them in the most 
abusive and threatening language to lagow 
the boats ; the head man, hoxvever, be it said 
to his honour, still remained their friend, and 
hut for him they had certainly been lost ; for 
he told the boatmen to disregard their threats. 
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and use their utmost exertions to carry dowm 
the boats till they reached Oalpee, wdiile he 
wnth his men employed some means to slacken 
the pursuit of those wdio xvere most furious 
for the prey. This, however, had the most 
fortunate effect of raising an altercation be- 
tween the tw^o parties, which enabled the 
fugitives to reach Oalpee without further 
molestation. One fact ought to he stated 
here very distinctly, that among the ruffians 
who had pursued them, setting all law at 
defiance, there w"as perhaps not one mutinous 
soldier, hut that they were all villagers and 
people living along the banks of the river. 
This proves very clearly, notwithstanding 
anything that may he stated to the contrary, 
that wiioie villages, at least in that part of 
the north-'west, have turned rebellions, and 
done their best to disorganise the countiy. 
These men, it can scarcely he denied, have 
done their best to overturn the authority of 
government, and have in most cases clieer- 
1 fully obeyed the authority of any rebel zemin- 
dar who had power or influence enough to 
proclaim himself rajah. Arriving at last at 
Oalpee, vainly hoping to see the end of their 
troubles, the fugitives were immediately sur- 
rounded by bodies of bravoes, calling them- 
selves the rajah’s men, who came ostensibly 
with the purpose of protecting them, hut 
really to see w 4 at they could get. Here they 
were detained for nearly tw"0 months, during 
which time, though they were not much 
molested, they had the mortification of being 
spectators of many an atrocious act, the prin- 
cipal of which w’as the cold-blooded assassi- 
nation of an European gentleman and his 
lady. When the fugitives arrived at Oal|.)ee 
they wmre still living, but only a few days 
after their arrival, wiien it is said a body of 
mutinous soldiers arrived at the place, those 
tw^o helpless persons w^ere murdered under 
circumstances too revolting to allow" for de- 
scription being given. Suffice it to say that, 
under the heat of a hurning sun, both the 
gentleman and his wife were made to run like 
horses up and dowm, till out of mere exhaus- 
tion they fell down half dead, when a number 
of the bloody miscreants hacked theiii to 
pieces -with swmrds. The bodies Were then 
throwm down the river like the carcass of an 
animal. It is unnecessary to state tliat while 
this is being written thewvriter, is fervently 
praying to God that the government may soon 
be enabled to take the most terrible vengeance 
—a vengeance,' the^ • remenibrance of' wvhich 
may last for centuries in tbe villages and 
hamlets of the north -w’est. At Cal pee, too, 
the fugitives learnt with what feelings of 
hatred the people looked upon the English, 
and the desire prevalent among them of ex- 
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erminating the whites. One of them who 
lad imprudently said that he could speak 
English was brought to a serious scrape, out 
of which he was extricated with no little dif- 
ficulty. They had with them several En- 
glish books, which the boys used to read, and 
English shoes for their xise, all of which 
they threrr down in the water. The self- 
styled Eajah of Calpee, they also learnt, had 
given orders in the bazaar to sell company’s 
pice, which they call lad-shaliee, at thirty- 
two gundahs for the rupee, that is to say at 
half their value, and the old copper coins of 
the place, which they call halusTiahee^ at 
ten gundahs for the rupee, a rate wdaich they 
never had. At Calpee the fugitives were 
joined by six of the twenty -nine plundered 
boats already spoken of, which had proceeded 
as far as Etawah. Prom the people in them 
they heard most horrid tales. All the four- 
teen boats were then allowed to leave on the 
1st of August last, not before they had been 
searched, on the payment of a fine of twelve 
rupees for each of the first eight boats, and 
six rupees for each of the other six. As the 
river had then risen, they descended very 
swiftly down, without daring to stop any- | 
where ; and, notwithstanding the danger of 
the navigation in the Jumna, the boats were 
rowed even during the nights. When they 
arrived at Humeerpore they saw the bunga- 
lows of the Europeans looted and burnt, and 
the place in a state of complete disorganiza- 
tion, Further down Humeerpore, at a place 
called Ghurka Murka, the villagers fired on 
them from both sides, and even pursued 
them to some distance on their heavy boats 
called hacTiovah. It was not, however, be- 
fore they ai-rived at Allahabad that they con- 
sidered themselves ont of all danger. The 
party has recently returned to town, having 
paid nearly one thousand rupees to different 
persons, as the price of their protection, as 
already stated.” 

The oppressions practised by the talookdars 
and zemindars upon the ryots, is one of the 
most striking features of the cruel and grasp- 
ingdispositions of the Hindoo gentry. Dr. 
Enssell, the Oude correspondent of the Times, 
represents the zemindar system as having 
preserved Bengal to the dominion of England, 
Certainly it may have contributed to do so, 
because the plunder and oppression of the 
class must perish before the arm of the mul- 
titude, were it not that Great Britain upholds 
it. Feeble as the Bengalee character is, such 
rapacity and tyranny as the zemindars of 
Bengal perpetrate, would he resisted were it 
not for the power of England, which upholds 
the grievance. It would he impossible to 
give an adequate description of the hardships 
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of the ryot class under the zemindars and 
middlemen, by whom they are rack rented. 
The law courts are constantly made, by these 
tyrants, the instruments of their cruelty. In 
a single district there were in one year thirty 
thousand prosecutions of ryots by zemindars. 
Indeed the /Gaud cases” in the courts of 
Bengal are overwhelmingly numerous. Mr. 
Capper alleges that eighty per cent, of the 
produce is wrung from the wretched culti- 
vators, and Mr. Colehrooke avers that a man 
who renders one half his produce in rent or 
tribute is worse off than a labourer in tbe 
same field, who receives only three pence per 
day. In other parts of India, wberever the 
zemindar system prevails, unless vei'y power- 
ful checks are placed upon it, similar evils 
exist, and the native character displays itself 
in its full proportions of cruelty and avarice. 
Whenever tbe law is administered by na- 
tives, or native police agents are employed in 
connection with magisterial functions, the case 
of the ryot is rendered still more miserable. 
In Madras torture is a common means of 
wringing the last mite from the unpitied suf- 
ferei\ The company has, of course, discoun- 
tenanced this practice, and European judges 
and magistrates, as has been shown on a 
former page, do all they can to extinguish 
the practice, hut the native magistracy and 
police are easily made the Instruments of the 
zemindary by bribes, and scenes truly “ hor- 
rible and heart-rending,” are of constant oc- 
currence. It is unjust to attribute the fault 
to the European collectors, as has been done 
by certain agitators against the company at 
home. One who knew India well, and has 
become an authority on Indian history, and 
the social condition of that country, thus 
writing of the vast number of tenants under 
the jurisdiction of a single collector (possibly 
one hundred and fifty thousand I) observes : 
— ‘‘Not one of w^hom has a lease, hut each 
pays according as he cultivates, and gets a 
crop, and with reference to his cattle, sheep, 
and children, and each of whom gets a re- 
duction if he can make out a sufficiently good 
case. What a cry of agricultural distress and 
large families there would be in England or 
any other country under such a system! 
Would any farmer ever admit that his farm 
had yielded anything, that his cattle had pro- 
duced, or that his wife had not produced ? 
If the collector were one of the prophets, and 
remained in the same district to tbe age of 
Methuselah, he would not be fit for the duty; 
and as he is hut an ordinary man and a 
foreigner, and continually changed, it would 
he strange if the native subordinates did not 
do as they liked, and having the power, did 
not abuse it. Accordingly, it is generally 
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agreed that tlie abuses of tbe whole system, 
and especially that of remission, is something 
frightful; and that the opportunities of ex- 
tortion, peculation, chicanery, and intrigue ot 

all kinds, are unbounded/' * . • x-u 

A common source of oppression is tne 
festival. There are many occasions ot les- 
tivitv which furnish an occasion for oppression 
on the part of the village headmen and 
officials. Birthdays, marriages, and various 
other events of a joyous nature, in the families 
of the zemindars, middlemen, headmen, chiets, 
&c., are seasons of sorrow to the unfortunate 
cultivators, who must furnish ahwahs for the 
great man’s festal enjoyment Every poor 
tenant furnishes some valuable present, in 
kind, according to his calling, or the parti- 
cular description of produce which it falls to 
his hard lot to raise. Thus, the ‘oil -maker, 
provides oil for the chief man’s lanaps ; the 
milkman brings his vessels of milk ; the 
farmer, his compliment of rice or wheat; and 
every one who produces anything or possesses 
anvthing must bring his offering. AH the 

subordinates of the magistrates and collectors, 

such naihs, gomastas^ and paiks^le'vy their 

own abwabs, and the miserable victims dare 

not even remonstrate, much less refuse. 
Every effort on the part of Europeans to 
protect the sufferers from these harpies have 
proved unavailing ; their tyrants are their 
countrymen,” who follow with a ferocious 
pursuit all the poor people who have any- 
thing left which the zemindar or chief, or 
what else their oppressor may be^ called, has 
not taken away. In spite of the interference 
of the European officers, these imposts are 
exacted pitilessly. Means are always found to 
intimidate the poor man from complaining, 
and generally his own personal tiinidity and 
moral cowardice secure the impunity of the 
insolent official. 

The higher classes of Hindoos, notwith- 
standing their rapacious despotism, are polite 
to the people. There are many forms of 
courtesy customary on the part of the rich to 
the poor, and the chief to his followers. Theie 
are also many ways in which what appears to 
be a respectful personal concern for them 
is exhibited; and often there is justice be- 
tween one follower, or servant, and another 
when the great man has no interest of his 
own pending, or when neither party can secure 
by a bribe a judgment in his owm behalf. 

Many of the chiefs and the higher classes 
live in luxury and sensual indulgence, 
although their hahits of food are nearly as 
CampteTs Modem hidia, chap, vii, p. 361. 
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simple as those of the poor, rice and other 
vegetables constituting their chief diet. 
The houses of the rich, except in a few great 
cities, are generally mean; but the rich mer- 
chants, particularly among the Parsees, in 
Calcutta, Bombay, Kurrachee, and some 
other places, live in fine edifices, furnished in 
the most costly manner, and with all the 

appendages of oriental splendour. The chiefs 
have their palaces, and maintain retainers^ of 
servants and guards in feudal state. The 
number of their retainers are sometimes 
scarcely credible i the deposed king of Delhi, 
while a pensioner of England, held a portion 
of the city called the palace, but which %vas a 
city in itself; his relatives depending upon 
his bounty were hundreds in number, and all 
these had servants, who, observing the rules 
of caste, required others to perform various 
menial offices for them. This is a specimen 
of the mode of life and lazy state of other 
princes similarly situated to the supreme 
power. The Xaua Sahib, whose atrocities 
have made his name so ignoble througb the 
whole world, had at Bithoor, Oalpee, and 
other places in their neighhourlioods, tasteful 
residences, and maintained a style more in 
conformity with European tastes, while his 
notions of oriental grandeur were similar to 
those of other chiefs. There is always a 
great reluctance on the part of deposed chiefs 
to diminish the number of their retainers, and 
if their means are inadequate, their swarthy 
and turhaned followers are kept in a sort of 
dirty and ragged state, sometimes repulsive, 
and often ludicrous. Over these wretches 
the fallen chieftains tyrannise with all the 
unqualified despotism of the East, and yet 
they will espouse the cause of the meanest, 
or most reckless of the gang, whose pilferiBg 
fingers or too ready sword may have brought 
him to trouble, as a trespasser upon the domain 
of other chiefs, abject or regnant, or of the great 
chief ” the company sahib.” The number of 
these deposed chiefs, supreme in pride, am- 
bitious of power, filled with tbe greed of 
territory and of jewels, "with enormous 
harems to support, and lawless robber foR 
lowers to protect and feed, had so increased 
of late years by our various annexations, that 
a powerful element of treason was created and 
fostered in the midst of Indian society. Like 
tigers imperfectly chained they at last broke 
loose, and rushed forth to their own destruc- 
tion, hut not until they had their fangs 
with the blood of the brave and good, and 
sent thousands and thousands to a dark and 
dreadful doom, 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE SOCIAL CONDITION OT INDIA {Continue^. 


The social conditions of the ricli and poor, 
although widely separated in some respects, 
especially by the bonds and barriers of caste, 
as the foregoing pages show, have of course 
common characteristics from the influence of 
superstitions to which both are subject, the 
common effects of climate, the traditions of 
race alike affecting them, and that mysterious 
orientalism which all through Asia forms 
certain customs, and inspires a certain tone in 
connexion with all castes, classes, and races. 
The leading moral attributes of the masses 
are not better than those of the chiefs, not- I 
withstanding that the opportunities of ty- I 
ranny and licentiousness might be supposed 
to indurate the hearts and enervate the minds 
and bodies of the former, so as to stamp upon 
them, on the whole, a worse impress of 
character ; but the lower orders are as ready 
to inflict upon others the very tyrannies of 
which they complain themselves, whenever 
fortune gives them the opportunity ; and 
there is not a piece of plunder, which evoked 
their own protests and griefs, which they will 
not perpetrate upon men in like situations, if 
chance gives them the power. The peasant, 
who has been tortured by the revenue officers 
of Madras, if he himself gains the office of a 
policeman, or assistant in any form to a col- 
lector, will immediately inflict the very evils 
against which he has for years supplicated 
redress. The chiefs and high-caste op- 
pressors are but conspicuous samples of those 
who groan beneath their sway. The great 
Duke of Wellington, one of the closest ob- 
servers of human character, formed an opinion 
of the sepoys and people of India the most 
unfavourable. Writing to his brother (Lord 
Mornington), in 1797, he says — and the 
passage is curious and instructive at the pre- 
sent time — The natives, as far as I have 
observed, are much misrepresented. They 
are the most mischievous, deceitful race of 
people I have seen or read of, I have not 
yet met with a Hindoo who had one good 
quality, even for the state of society in his 
own country, and the Mussulmans are worse 
than they are. Their meekness and mild- 
ness do not exist. It is true that the feats 
which have been performed by Europeans 
have made them objects of fear ; but wher ever 
the disproportion of numbers is greater than 
usual, they uniformly destroy them if they 
can, and in their dealings and conduct among 
themselves they are the most atrociously 
cruel people I ever heard of. There are two 


circumstances in this country which must 
occasion cruelty, and deceit, and falsehood 
wherever they exist. First, there is a con- 
tempt of death in the natives,, high and low 
occasioned by some of the tenets of the re- 
ligion of both sects, which makes that punish- 
ment a joke, and I may say an honour, in- 
stead of what it is in our country. All our 
punishments almost are the same, excepting 
imprisonment and whipping, which occasion 
loss of caste; and are, therefore, reckoned too 
severe for the common crimes for which we 
inflict them at home. The punishments of the 
Mussulman governments are precisely in the 
same state. The Hindoos don’t care for 
them, excepting they occasion loss of caste ; 
and the Mussulmans are now so nearly Hin- 
doos that they have not a better effect upon 
them. ' Secondly, there is no punishment for 
perjury either in the Hindoo or Mussulman 
law. Their learned say that God punishes 
that crime, and therefore man ought not; 
and as oaths are notwithstanding administered 
and believed in evidence, no m^n is safe in 
his person or property, let the government be 
ever so good. The consequence of all is, that 
there is more perjury in the town of Calcutta 
alone than there is in aU Europe taken toge- 
ther, and in every other great town it is the 
same.”'*^ 

It was not likely that a people of such a 
character would either manfully resist op- 
pression, or faithfully serve ap enlightened 
government. The sepoy revolt proves 
nothing against this assertion, for the re- 
volters had been taught and disciplined by 
Englishmen, and must have drawn something 
of military pride from their teachers. The 
writer of a recent popular pamphlet truly 
observes, Although much has been said to 
the contrary, there is no good reason for be- 
lieving that the people of India of the pre- 
sent day differ, in any material respect, from 
those who, eighteen hundred years ago, met 
Alexander the Great on the banks of the 
Hydaspes. They have for a long series of 
ages been subjected to dynasties, in the esta- 
blishment of which they have had no manner 
of influence, but under which they have fre - 
quently suffered the extremes of cruelty and 
oppression. Those dynasties have been fre- 
quently overturned and new ones set up ; not 
by any efforts on part of tbe people, but by 
the invasions of strangers, or by the treachery 

* Supplementary Despatches of the DuJce of Welling^ 
ton , Edited by tne present D Like. 
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of tlie relations or servants of the reigning 
Idng,— who, having inaugurated their success 
by indiscrimiBate massacres, tortures, and 
spoliation, proceeded to govern as their prede- 
cessors had governed, without mnch reference 
to sense, justice or humanity. Politically, they 
may also be divided into two great classes, 
those who live by work and those who do 

not. The latter, quite insignificant in point ot 

numbers, had, until the establishment o t le 
British power, always been the scourge and 
terror of the former. The quiet, hard-work- 
ing tillers of the ground, the hewers of wood 
and the drawers of water, seem never to have 
offered any effectual resistance to the tyranny 
and cruelty of the idle, dissolute, rapacious, and 
merciless poltroons, whose abominable cruel- 
ties and abject cowardice have recently ren- 
dered the name of sepoy * for ever execrable. 

The poor of the agricultural districts are 
generally regarded as more moral, social, 
and happy than those of the great cities. 
Oertainly, they are exempt from the tempta- 
tions which abound in the latter, and which 
the presence of European soldiers, sailors, and 
traders do not always decrease ; but as m 
England we do not, on tbe whole, find the 
agricultural population more virtuous and 
honest, neither is it so in India, and the rela- 
tions of the cultivators of the soil to those 
from whom they hold it, frequently, as has 
been already shown, create occasions of wrong- 
doing altogether peculiar to the country, 
Life in the Mofussil,’’ either for European or 
Indian, rich or poor, is very far from being 
an exemption from temptation. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that wherever 
native Christians are numerous, the morale 
of the people is better than where the popula- 
tion is not Christian, but it is alleged that the 

of the Christian population is inferior, 
a statement of which no sufficient proof has 
been afforded; the Christian population, 
except in some districts of southern India, is 
too limited to warrant such an allegation. 
Although generally living in groups, their 
presence gives a moral tone to the neighbour- 
hood, or at all events, they maintain a dis^ 
tinctive social character themselves. There 
are no retwns by census absolutely to^be 
relied on, but the impossibility of pronouncing 
an unfavourable judgment upon the physical 
qualities of the Christian natives the result 
of a perfect induction, may be seen by 
giving the Christian census in one of the 
non-reguktiou provinces as a specimen. 
According to the last account taken, the 
Christian population of the Punjaub consisted 

The sepoys are not always recraited from the non- 
working classes, but in the Bengal army they generally 
were. 


of Enropean males of fifteen years and up- 
wards, 270 ; females, ditto, 262 ; male chil- 
dren under 15 years, 184^ female, ditto, 
193 . Eurasian males of 15 years and up- 
wards, 201 ; females, dhto, 205 ; male chjl- 
dren under 15 years, 12t> ; female, ditto, 1 ^ 4, 
Native males of 15 years and upwards, 8b ; 
females, ditto, 70; male children under 15 
years, 53; female, ditto, 71. This is ex- 
clusive of military and covenanted officers, 
soldiers, and camp followers. 

It may, how^ever, be affirmed that, both 
morally and physically, the half-caste Por- 
tuguese are among the lowest specimens of 
humanity in India. 

The huts of the cottiers are generally very 
wretched, and their temporal condition ex- 

. .. t nm _ 1 X .-.....-I 


tremelv squalid. The hut is generally 
situated in a small patch of garden, fenced 
with bamboo, or it may be a loose wrall, not 
dissimilar to those which bound the cottier 
farms of the west of Ireland. It consists of 
two small rooms, a roof of jungle -sticks and 
I leaves protects it from the sun and ^ rains. 

It depends upon the terms of the holding as 
much as upon the disposition of the holder, 
how far any signs of taste prevail. In some 
places, particularly near Madras and in the 
Deccan, the abodes of^ the occupiers are 
prettily concealed by foliage, which extends 
its graceful shade, protecting from the torrid 
sun. When these cottages are placed near 
a cooling spring, and the wuld flowers and 
fiow’ering shrubs of the Deccan are en- 
couraged, the cottage site is often siveetly 
retired and attractive. 

Generally, the interior of the cot is as 
wn*etched as the extei'ior. The cottage itself 
is often built with mud, although sometimes 
bamboo or branches have a large share in tbe 
materials of the construction. The floors are 
mud, and rushes are generally scattered over it 
—a luxury which, although often within reach 
of the Irish peasant, he does not seem even 
to think of. The furniture of the Hindoo 
cottage home is as scanty as that of his Celtic 
brother in the far West. A few earthern 
vessels suffice to hold water or to aid in cook- 
ing, although sometimes vessels of brass and 
copper are in use. The only seat is a single 
bamboo stool, and mats made of rushes,^ 

! wdiich serve also for beds. The broad leaf of 
the palm and the banana serves very well in- 
stead of plates or dishes. 

The' dress of 'the people/ is:' very' 'ecanty.,: 
OMldren are seldom clad at all until they are 
nine years of age ; and when it is reinem - 
bered how early maturity takes place in that 
precocious climate, females often marrying at 
eleven, this arrangement does not speak w'ell 
for the social taste of the natives, who, how- 
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ever poor, could obtaitt some sliglit covering 
for their cliildren such as they procure for 
themselves. The men wear a single piece of 
cloth, made of calico and well bleached, 
round the loins. Sometimes the cloth is dyed, 
after the ancient manner of staining, but 
seldom of more than one colour, which is 
according to the taste of the wearer. Yellow 
or orange is a very favourite colour, and so is 
a bright Vermillion. When a feast or a reli- 
gious ceremony is attended additional apparel, 
consisting of a scarf, is worn. The women 
wear a long piece of very white cloth, wrapt 
in easy folds around them, so as to display 
any grace of figure the wearer may possess. 
There is, however, a neglige air about the 
matrons which do not affect. 

In some parts of the south the young females 
of the Brahmin caste, however poor, often wear 
their robes, of the purest white, most tastefully 
and modestly, yet disclosing figures of perfect 
symmetry and beauty. There are of course 
classes superior to the above scattered over 
the land : heads of villages, district function- 
aries, and dwellers in small towns, who pre- 
tend to somewhat of Hindoo gentility, whose 
wives and daughters dwell in distinct apart- 
ments, whose sleeping cotton mat is a little 
more showy, whose waist-cloth is whiter and 
more copious, whose earthen drinking vessels 
are transformed to utensils of brass, who dine 
off real plates of clay, and do not tremble at 
the names of zemindar” and hurrah sahib.”* 
Uncared for, low in the scale of humanity, 
removed from all softening or ennobling in- 
fluences, the height of their enjoyment, all 
that they v^lue, is a carouse at the festival of 
some repulsive deity, or their midday gossip 
and hookah with the heads of their village 
under the cool shade of a banyan -tree. Home 
duties and domestic happiness are words 
without meaning in their ears; tlieir wives 
and daughters have no social status, no educa- 
tion; they are simply necessary pieces of 
human furniture for the physical uses of man, 
and whose sole destiny is to raise families, to 
boil rice, and finally to die. The mode of life 
of the Indian ryot is one of extreme simplicity, 
amounting but too often to misery, the result 
of an outward continual pressure kept on him 
by the zemindar and others of that class. The 
members of a family dwell with each other fi'om 
grandfathertograndchild with patriarchal con- 
tentedness— -one leafy roof, one bamboo wall, 
sheltering old and young, the toiler and the 
tarryer ; happy if the simple meal of roots 
and grain comes at the appointed time,— 
happy now and then to snatch a mouthful of 
forbidden rice from the fields their hands cul- 
tivate for the tax-farmer, — happy if at harvest 
* great (or Eiiglisli) Blaster. 


time all that crop be not wrung from them m 
rent and usury.* 

The whole social life of India is influenced 
hy caste. Apart from its direct religious and 
political distinctions and effects, it gives laws 
to the IntercourBe of the people in every grade 
and condition of life. Men may not touch 
one another, come near one another, pray even 
in one another’s presence, under inniimerahle 
conditions prohibited by caste. It is of serious 
consequence to a man in some parts of Madras 
if he venture nearer to a Brahmin than the 
number of yards or feet prescribed to liis caste. 
In diet, more than in any other case, caste 
creates social indignities, inconveniences, and 
difficulties. No man will recline upon the 
same mat at food with another of inferior 
caste. To eat from the same plhte is an 
uttermost defilement; hence the Brahmins 
often gather fresh leaves for the purpose, to 
prevent the contamination of even a touch by 
the hand of an inferior. In journeying the 
members of the first three castes — Brahmin, 
military, and mercantile — are frequently ob- 
liged to cook their own food, from the fear of 
ceremonial defilement, by persons of an infe- 
rior caste having any participation in the 
cooking. 

The bazaars constitute an imposing feature 
in the civic social life of India. Every toler- 
ably large collection of houses has a bazaar 
connected with them. Sometimes a mere 
shop represents the marketplace of the village ; 
perhaps it is represented by what the Ameri- 
cans would call a store.” In populous places 
there will be a street or range of sheds which 
bears the imposing designation of '^bazaar,” 
Bice, corn, ghee, honey, earthen and brazen 
vessels, calicoes, arms, sweetmeats, armlets 
and anklets of brass, turbans, tobacco, hemp 
for smoking, betel, cocoa-nut, and a few 
trinkets, furnish the magazine of commerce 
displayed in these places. In the large cities 
the bazaars are often splendid, comprehending 
streets and squares within their confines. In 
these are displayed fruits and confectionery, 
arrack, ghee, rice, turbans, shawls, muslins, 
bracelets, carved work in pith and ivory, 
polished brass and copper cooking utensils, Be - 
nares jewellery, gems and precious stones from 
the Indian diamond mines, and from Birmah, 
Siam, and Sumatra, silks, leather, lac, cocbi- 
neal, nitre, tobacco, pearls from the Persian 
Gulf and Ceylon, the prized cocoa and betel- 
nuts, jewel-hilted swords, and firearms richly 
carved and inlaid. The luxuries of India 
proper, of the neighbouring peninsula and 
islands, and the tiseful wares of Europe, are 
artistically arranged, and their sale urged by 
every oriental device. In these Bazaars may 
* Mm and Progress of the British Indian Possessions, 
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be seen tbe fashion of the neighbourhood, the p 
idle loungers and the business men, the city ti 
sharper and the gaping peasant, whose eyes o 
are filled with wonder ; the martial but brutal d 
looking sepoy, insolently strutting about ; the ta 
old Indian officers, quietly conversing, or ] 
bearing themselves as if they had_ chosen a s 
Ltto from Horace—" Nil admtrari! the s 
young cadet from Addiscombe and Chatham tl 
‘or the young civilian from Haileybury (now n 
dissolved) gazing with eagerness upon all he i 
sees, ready for a lark or a purchase, to play & 
the gallant, be taken in by a Parsee, or prove 1 
his ignorance of the orient by some mol a b 

■^’'The bazawTmiist not be confounded with o 
markets, of which many are held throughout t 
the country at intervals. The bazaars are t 
standing marts, open at all times for the sale 
of goods, or the gratuitous dispensation ot 
gossip. At the markets more may be seen t 
of the country people, who crowd in 'with < 
their vendable produce. Bullock carts, laden 
with rice or grain, men and women bearing 
baskets of fruit or vegetables upon their heads, 
palanquin bearers seeking employment, or 
carrying a fare, as we in the 'Yr est would say, 
crowd the narrow streets, and cause. the city 
to resound with discordant noises. Tne cries 
of the carriage drivers, the shouts of the loaded 
water-carriers, the moaning heavy sing ot the 
palanquin bearers, the screaming of childien, 
the lowing of cattle — these, with the dust, 
and heat, and glare of pent-up, badly-paved 
carriage ways, make up a scene anything but 
pleasing to a European traveller. 

Fairs are distinct from markets, iney 
occur less frequently, and not in great cities 
so often as in their neighbourhood, or in the 
vicinitv of some famous ghaut, temple, or 
mosque. Markets are often held in the fairs, 
and there is always a bazaar establisbed j>to 
iempore, even when there is ^ one^ in the 
neighbouring city ; but the main objects ot 
the assemblages are religion and plea^sure. 
Generally a strange exhibition of humanity is 
presented by the blending of gain, fanaticism, 
sensual pleasure, and idle pastime.; Imone 
direction an eager bargain is driving by a 
trader whose lips are filled with the current 
phrases of religion; the priests and Brahmins 
are trading, within the most sacred precincts, 
in the bodies and souls of the people; fierce 
mendicants occupy prominent places, invoking 
and almost menacing aid, or exhibit their 
sores and decrepitude with all the silent his- 
trionic effect of such actors; the thorough- 
fares are thronged with w^'eary pilgrims : the 
swing plays, and numbers of miserable fana- 
tics, with hooks thrust through their flesh, are 
whirled round; some pompous ceremonial 


proceeds, glittering with the glare of barbaric 
Eastern finery; the rude tom-tom beating, 
other instruments mingling in the repulsive 
din • and, above all, the shouts of idolatrous 
fanatics make the air ring with their impure 
loys* and, alas! amidst all this babel of 
sights and sounds, this wM variety of human 
sill and human folly, victims are immolating 
themselves by some ingenious torture, or be- 
neath some ponderous idol greedy of human 
victims, or with a shout of frantic enthusiasm 
some aspirant for purification and eternal bliss 
leaps into the river sacred to his god, or some 
forlorn maiden sinks with a sigh beneath its 
devouring “waters. Such are the actualities 
of a great Indian fair, blended with the fes- 
tivities of some commemoration, and held in 
the precincts of a reputed holy place. The 
holier the reputation of the place in India, 
the more sordid the worldliness, obscene 
the impurities, and sanguinary the cruelties, 
connected wdth its resort. 

The position of woman in India has engaged 
the attention of Christians and philanthropists 
much of late years ; nor have the efforts ot the 
missionaries, particularly in the non -regulation 
provinces, been in vain in their endeavours to 
^ obtain opportunities for tbe education of 
} young females. Generally the women are 
[ horribly oppressed in every stage of lite ; 

3 often, how^ever, tbe infant is condemned by 
ber sex to be murdered by parental hands. 

' The code of Menu particularizes with great 
I nicety the relative position and duties of the 
fc woman, but it is not so precise as to the duty 
of man in reference to woman, although 
r various regulations are laid dovrn to guide 
3 him. These are generally based in a Idnd- 
3 ness mingled with contempt, hearing no reseiii- 
V hlance to the beautiful theory of tbe New Tes- 
tament, according to which the husband is to 
9 treat his wife as a vessel of fragile constiuction, 
e delicate form, and honourable use, with ten - 
►f derness and respect. The code of Menu en- 
joins that, while the husband maintains a 
!s strict authority, he is to leave the wufe^ at 
1 her owm disposal in innocent and lawlul re- 
e creations, and to keep her constantly supplied 
a wdth food, ornaments, and apparel, at festivals 
it and jubilees.” The wife is commanded in the 
IS most unqualified language to he obedient to 
a, her husband, to give herself up to household 
36 duties, preparing daily food, and especially 
(O' seeing to cleanliness in the utensils by winch 
ir it is cooked. She is to be modest, chaste, and 
8 - a keeper at home-very much like the obli- 
1- gations imposed upon her by the Few Testa- 
le inent. The laws of Menu are particular in 
a- enjoining home duties and a love^of home, 
re the cultivation of the domestic virtims and 
:al family ties. On the whole the Hindoo 
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woman has much better performed her part 
than her husband, who exercises a lordly 
tyranny, and constrains an animal submission. 
The laws of Menu do not doom the woman 
to absolute seclusion ; and in most of the 
countries contiguous to Hindostan, at no period, 
remote or recent, were 'women shut up en- 
tirely from general intercourse. Still, from 
remote antiquity the practice of the Indians, 
especially of the better classes, has been to 
contract the liberty of female society. During 
the sway of the Mohammedans it became 
customary altogether to confine the women, 
or only to allow them to appear abroad at- 
tended and veiled. The custom became much 
what it is in the Turkish empire among its 
Mohammedan subjects. It is a painful fact, that 
the woman is even more ready in some cases 
than her husband to devote her female infant 
ofispring to death. If it be agreed by the 
parents to preseiwe the female child, and sick- 
ness should befall it, she will probably take it 
to the bank of some river, and leave it there 
to die, or to be washed away in the stream, 
or devoured by alligators ; the tender ties of 
maternity are torn by the superstition of her 
cruel, idolatrous religion. To have more than I 
one daughter growing up in the family, unless 
where very rich, is deemed injurious in various 
ways, the respectability of a family being 
made known by a daughter’s dower. This 
reputation suffers if that be small, as it must 
be where the family means are moderate, and 
the daughters numerous ; hence the destruc- 
tion of many — pride, caste, and contempt 
for woman, all operating to consign the 
female infants to death. The mother of a 
family is even more remarkable for the con- 
tempt in which she holds her sex than the 
father is; and the pride she feels in an exag- 
gerated dower for the daughter permitted to 
survive exceeds that which he feels. Some- 
times, under the influence of these feel- 
ings, all the female children are destroyed 
except one; and if she is carried away by 
disease, the grief of the parents and brothers 
is most poignant, and they give it vent in all 
the intensest forms of oriental extravagance : 
their pride is wounded, their selfishness 
mourns. It must not, however, be supposed 
that daughters are brought up cruelly, because 
of the contumely heaped in so many ways 
upon the sex; on the contrary, those who are 
not made the victims of infanticide are reared 
tenderly and lovingly, except so far as custom 
and necessity may consign them to severe and 
early toil. 

There is a very strong prejudice against 
the education of woman. This has existed 
in the native mind from a remote anti- 
quity, and is no doubt one of the causes of 


the deterioration, religious, moral, and social, 
which came upon the primitive life of India. 
Both parents are opposed to placing the 
daughters on an equality of intelligence, 
or on an equality in any way, with the 
sons. "When the more enlightened Hindoo 
families have been remonstrated with upon 
the subject by missionaries and other Euro- 
peans, they have expressed surprise, and 
asked with unaffected wonder what good 
could possibly come of a woman knowing 
anything but her duty to her husband. The 
mothers treat with playful derision the idea 
of their daughters becoming the subjects of 
school instruction * and the fathers point to 
the expense that wonld in such case be fruit- 
lessly incurred. If the parents do give their 
consent, it is much in the same spirit that 
they would give their daughter a trinket, a 
toy, or some finery of apparel, not essential 
to her condition. Even the native press has 
treated with mockery the subject of female 
education, and bas stirred up the prejudices 
of both heathen and Mohammedans, by repre- 
senting the English zeal for instructing women 
as having its origin in a feeling less noble 
than a desire to elevate them or extend intel- 
ligence* In spite of all these obstacles, this 
most important instrumentality for the civili- 
zation of India is gaining ground. Parental 
love, the importance attached to female edu- 
cation by the ruling race, and a vague notion 
gradually gaining access to the mind of the 
people that some temporal advantage would 
ensue to their children, causes the matter to 
be more favourably thought of than hereto- 
fore. The native Christians in the Madras 
presidency are extremely solicitous to have 
their female children instructed ; the half- 
caste Portuguese, who are to be found in all 
the presidencies, are ceasing to be indifferent 
to it; the wealthy Parsees in Bombay have 
frequently entered earnestly into conversation 
and consultation with Europeans in whom 
they confided as to the best mode of accom- 
plishing such a work. The Parsees are very 
careful as to the seclusion of their females, 
hut frankly confess that if India is to advance 
in civilization, woman must have greater free- 
dom; that it is impossible for Europeans to 
multiply in India, and their women enjoy 
liberty, confidence, and respect, without the 
fact telling Aipon the relations of the sexes 
in the Indian population ; that it is well to 
prepare in time for a change that will sooner 
or later assert itself; and that the education 
of the women in India, according to their 
rank in life, under European training and 
instruction, is the only way by which such a 
change can come to pass beneficially to tbe 
nation and to the women of India. Among the 
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Bengalees, especially in Lower Bengal, ^Pere 
tire people are not martial, Imt of a peaceab 
disposition, and desirous of cultivating the 
arts of tranquil life, it lias_ been popular^foi 
some years to teacb tire girls in a family^ 
read ; and of late years permission has been 
conceded for their instruction in wilting. 

This was slowly given: a 
that something very serious might come ot it 
if woman were allowed this mysterious accom- 
plilhment seemed to pervade the minds of 
Lost classes. In e^erim, and 

Martaban, where the Buddhist rehgion offms 
a less obstructive opposition to 
of woman, considerable progress is beinj, mad^ 
in overcoming prejudice and teaching 
infant daughters of the people. 

However disheartening the oriental preju- 
dice against the education of the rising female 
generation, there is no reason for despairing 
M success if government and the voluntaij 
efforts of Christians are persevering and en- 
lightened. It must not be forgotten that even 
in Europe woman does not hold her true 
place, nor is she treated in England with 
iustice and equality. No stranger visiting 
England could fail to observe that woman is 
allowed more liberty than equality. Sons 
are generally treated in English families with 
more consideration and respect; and among 
the lower classes even with more tenderness. 
English parents are almost invariably inOTe 
proud of their sons, even where unmarked by 
any quality entitling them to the partiality 
with Wch thev are regarded ; and this may 
be seen, too, where the daughters of the house 
are cultivated, clever, prudent and fair 
every ivay superior to their brothers, i be 
law of primogeniture fosters this partiality 
for the male members of the family, and leads 
to the inequitable distribution of property 
between sons and daughters, so characteristic 
of English family history. _ Not only among 
the landed aristocracy, but in London among 
the commercial, and in the north of England 
among the manufacturing classes, thpe is an 
ambition to place the sons in a superior pecu- 
niary position, and this feeling is earned to 
an extent not only unjust but sometimes even 
cruel. If in Europe, except in certain sec- 
tions of the Celtic and Scandinavian races, 
there yet remains so strong a disposition to 
place women in an unduly inferior place m 
the social scale, it is not matter of either sur- 
prise or despondency to those who wish_ to 
elevate the w'omen of India, if they find that 
this old oriental prejudice there but slowly 
gives way. That it does give way, not only 
as regards education, but in other particular^ 
all who have studied Indian history and 
must be aware. The social 


degradation of women imlndia is not so pio- 
found now as when the English set foot upon 
the soil of India. The Portuguese, although 
effecting no otlier good, set a better ex- 
ample in this particular than the Indians had ■ 
previously seen. Even where the Portuguese 
established their settlements, the exclusion ot 
women from social rights was not so in- 
exorable as it had been ages before. If the 
people and government of England persevere 
in their efforts to eusiire security for the h e, 
education for the mind, and respect for the 
social status of woman, a powerM inroad 
will have been made upon the barbarous 
usuages of oriental social life. _ _ 

One obstacle to female education in India, 
is early marriage. Frequently at ten years 
of age 'this ceremony takes place. I he an- 
cient ceremonials were much more solemn 
and rational than those now in use, which 
are simple and almost silly. 
proper moment arrives, after the adjiistmen 
of all preliminaries, the bride takes seven 
1 paces, in a peculiar form and with cei-tam 
circumstances of attendant ceiemoBial , ta len 
tlie seventli pace is made the step is taken tor 
life the marriage is valid and indissoluble. 

The extravagant outlay on marriage occa- 
sions has been noticed in chapters devoted to 
districts and cities, especially » those de- 
scribing the country and people of Ceylon: m 
all parts of India inordinate expense atten- 
dant upon marriage prevails. The poor incur 
expenses far beyond their means, and the iicti 
vie with one another in expenditure. As 
much as one hundred thousand rupees is 
sometimes lavished upon a marriage festival 
among the rich. There is a strange display 
of magnificence and profusion on such occa- 
sions. Grand oriental processions gratify the 
love of pomp innate with the people in those 


love 01 pomp iiumitj wiiu ~ 

parades of wealtb and decoTatioii ; elepbants 

hold a prominent place, indeed the grandeur 
of the bridal party is in some smt esti- 
mated by the number of elephants. Lancing 
forms also a part of the pastime to which the 
people give themselves up. Nautch girls are 
hired for the occasion, almost the only one 
on which native ladies of rank will now give 
their presence, where the indelicate per- 
formances of those unchaste artistes are a part 
of the entertainment. Mr. Capper, however, 
intimates that they are commonly attendants 
upon the parties given by rich natives. In 
describing their receptions, he says ine 
upper classes of the natives of India are much 
given to entertainments of dancing and music, 
to which large numbers of their Iriends are 
invited. These take place upon any occa- 
sion which may offer a pretext for con- 
viviality or sociability; they, indeed, answe 
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to the European evening parties. Natives 
of high birth and rank are proud to have 
their English acquaintances present on these 
occasions, and often naake great preparations 
for their reception, especially if, as is some- 
times the case, the European should be an 
official of note. It is at these parties that the 
* Nautch Girls ’ display the gracefulness, and 
something more, of their figures, with a 
studied affectation of ease and grace, which, 
to a European, carries little beyond repulsion. 
In some parts of India, especially in the 
southern states of the peninsula, every temple 
has a troop of these ‘dancing girls,’ whose 
questionable earnings help out the sacred 
finances of the shrine. Some of them dress 
with great magnificence, hiring their jewelled 
robes for the occasion, and which are said 
occasionally to be worth, with their ornaments, 
as much as £20,000.” Whether or no it be 
as common as this writer intimates for the 
“ nautch girls ” to dance at private parties 
where native ladies are present, they are 
generally appendages to bridal rejoicings. 

Illuminations afford great delight to the 
people, whether heathen or Mohammedan, 
especially in the neighbourhood of large 
rivers, where the native pyrotechnic art is 
always displayed to most perfection. When 
aided by sylvan and water scenery the effect 
of these fire-works is often very fine, and to 
the natives enchanting, their wild delights 
finding expression in the utmost transports of 
excitement. On wedding occasions the names 
of the bride and bridegroom are by curious 
devices brought out by variegated lamps 
among the foliage or over the ripple of the 
waters ; and various representations, in which 
the profane and sacred figure together in 
grotesque and unseemly association, are in- 
tended to decorate the scene. Fiery emblems 
gleam everywhere, and sudden transitions in 
those ornamental configurations astonish the 
people, throwing them into the wildest mani- i 
testations of boisterous joy. 

The feasting is on a large scale, hut the 
enjoyment appears more in the gorgeous 
ensemble of the feast than in the viands, 
which are chiefly light in character ; deli- 
cious fruits, however, abounding, and the in- 
variable rice, cooked and curried in much 
variety. 

The funerals of natives are scenes of much 
solemnity, In this respect the Hindoos sur- 
pass the Chinese, and the people of the Indo^ 
Chinese peninsula. The destruction of the 
body by fire, the most solemn and sanitary 
way for its removal, is chosen by the people 
of India. The body is washed with fra- 
grant lotions, neatly dressed in perfumed 
apparel, and arrayed with fiowers ; it is 
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then hoTiie in procession to the funeral pyre. 
Sometimes this is performed in solemn 
silence ; at others the keeners utter their 
plaintive lamentations after the manner of the 
Celtic tribes, especially as seen in Ireland. 
Frequently a band of music accompanies the 
procession, the monotonous beating of the 
tom-tom, failing to drown the cries of the 
lamenters, aids the unearthly wail which rises 
from them. These differences depend upon 
the race, as much as upon local custom. The 
scene at the pyre is affecting and solemn, 
and sometimes the lonely country will be 
lighted up in the still night as far as the eye 
can see, with the funeral fires. 

When treating of the religions of India, 
notice was taken of the horrid rite of Suttee^ 
which takes place in connexion with the 
funeral pyre of a husband. It is here proper 
to offer a further description, in the language 
of the author oi British Indian Possessions. 
That author presents, in one respect, a view 
different from what we have met with else- 
where, for he represents the people as often 
solicitous to dissuade the widow from self- 
immolation, — almost all writers conciiiTing in 
declaring the eagerness of the people to urge 
the woman to her dreadful fate. Elphinstone, 
however, gives an instance of the kind, and 
thinks the widow herself always more earnest 
than her friends for the sacrifice. “ Of the 
first institution of Suttee notliing certain is 
known; though it is undoubtedly of high 
antiquity, by being alluded to by Diodorus 
Siculus, who wrote before the Christian era, 
and it appears to have been in practice for a 
long period previously. The belief that the 
widow is subject to any degradation should 
she survive her husband’s death cannot be 
correct, seeing that it is by no means an un- 
common occurrence for the relatives and 
friends of the family to endeavour, by all the 
means in their power, to dissuade the woman 
from the contemplated act : it is notorious 
that this is not only attempted, hut often 
successfully ; and amongst other expedients em- 
ployed, is so to occupy the time and attention 
of the widow, that the body of her deceased 
husband may be removed and burned before 
she is aware of the fact. The ceremony of 
Suttee varies with the local customs of 
different parts of India, though not perhaps 
in any essential particulars. In Bengal the 
mdow prepares for the act with many cere- 
monies, and invariably bathes before mount- 
ing the pyre, if possible in the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. Before firing the funeral 
altar, the dead and the living are bound 
together to the pile, so as to preclude the 
possibility of the latter affecting an escape. 
In the south of India the won en would 
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appear to need no such preoairtions. A 
will there coolly set ^ 

•nvre and placing the head of the departed 

hnsbkndm her lap, "Se 

tieas the moment when the 
burning mass shall envelop , guttee 

braces. In other parts 

leaps into the burning mass face 

or the funeral pyre may be below *e suiiace 
of the ground. Sometimes the courage of the 

she will make a desperate attempt ^ escape 
from the cruel death which awaits h , 
in this case the attendants invariably thrust 
her back into the flames An « 

this kind is on record wherein ^ . 
gentleman being present, ^ 

fescuing the widow from the flames, m^h 
against the wishes of those 
conduct was, however, but ill -requited by 
woman whose life he had thus ’ 

the following day he was not a uttle sur- 
SsedM behig libraidedby her for haying 
thus shut her out from the companionship of 

her husband in Paradise. ^ This « 

far more frequent within the limits of Hin- 
dostan proper than in any other par , of 

India. Indeed, in the western distri^ d is 

hut seldom that it occurs, whilst south ot 

the Deccan it is almost unknown. ^ 

Among the many practices m the socia 
life of the natives of India which are ^^ogai e 
by Europeans with horror and abhorrence, 
Xre are few more painful to contemp ate 
than the custom of neglecting invalids when 
once supposed to he inourahle._ Such ot the 
people who live within a distance which 
alloL of their doing so, will carry their sick 
Utions to the banks of the Gang^ 
there leave them to perish, imdei the im 
pression that dying there, or ^rried 

away by the rising flood, will secure for them 
a greater degree of happiness in the invi- 

sihle world. ; nf 

It has been shown in several chapters ot , 

this work, when noticing the religious and 

moral character of the people and descnhing 
the inhabitants of various parts of the pountry, 
that there are classes which devote them- 
selves to crime, professional murderers, and 
professional thieves. So also are there classes, 
or castes, who are as zealously dewted to 
useful and honourable piirsnits. TheCharans 

and Bhats set themselves apart for the pro- 
tection of property, and also in dangerous 
vicinities sedulously devote themselves to the 

preservation of life. These men will jeojiar- 

dise their lives in defence of a traveller,^! 

bravely perish in defence of property which 

they may he hired to watch. There is plenty 
of employment for them in this respect, lor 


the Hindoos are most accomplished thieves, 
osLoially those which give themselves 
Uolly to the calling. The burglars are at 
Mce hgilant, persevering, daring and cx- 
Srt They will quietly cut their way 
tlmoii-h stone walls, or sap under them and 
emmge in the house ; they are even repre- 
sented as being able to disengage the bed 
clothes from the sleeper without awaking 

him The accounts given by the early Txieek 

writers represent the Indiana as honest 
faithful, and truthful. Arrian s and fetrabo s 
descriptions of them would lead no reader to 
suppose that the customs w^e describe pie - 
vafled in their days. The Greeks only knew 
north-western India, hut the piresent inha- 
hitants of that part of the country do not 
merit the eulogies given by the Greeks to the 
races which then inhabited those regions. 
There was, however, at that 
more of the Arryan element in the blood o 
the inhabitants of Scinde and the Piinjaub. 
Since then the Arab and Persian elements 

have been largely introduced. 

The habits of the native lawyers, and 
civil officers of the uncovenanted service, have 
been indicated under the 

ment. Sufficient attention has not been given 
to the preindices by which those classes ai e 

'it i. difficult to 

Mohammedans to submit to any law 
not derived from the Koran ; neither aw «iej 
willing to acquiesce in any administration ol 
law which is not conducted by men of then 
own creed, whom they believe will be guided 
in the administration of justice by the pie- 
cepts of the Koran. Among themselves, both 
Hindoos and Mohammedans are just in the 
administration of law everywhere, although lu 
Turkey great corruption has crept into the 

system of dispensing “justice” ironi the tri- 
bunals. Before a Hindoo magistrate _ or 
indge, there would be no great share of im- 
partiality for a Mohammedan suitor, and s ill 
less for a Hindoo where the judge was Mo- 
hammedan. Christians are not regarded as 
fit to give evidence before a Mobammedan 
jiidge, if against a true believer. In India, of 
course, such a doctrine cannot he openly 
avowed, hut it is secretly believed, and would 
he invariably acted upon if it were jiossi i e, 
and is acted upon to an extent most injurious 
and dangerous to Europeans in India. A dew 
or a Parsee would have a better chance of fair 
play from a Hindoo than from a Mussulman. 
The hatred borne also by the latter to the i er- 
sian schismatics interferes with the course of 
justice where a man of that 
the sect of Mohammedanism professed by tlie 
Persians, happens to be cpncerned. 
the principles of both Hindoo and Mo la 
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niedan law have acted favonrabiy upon the 
customs of the people, and tend to regu- 
late advantageously their social intercourse, 
but, as a whole, each system corrupts the 
judge and the people. The Hindoo and 
Mohammedan law^s, and their effects upon 
the social condition of the people, were in- 
telligently, although too favourably, noticed 
at the meeting of the judicial society in 
London, May 24, 1858, J. W. Wilcock, Esq., 
Q.O., in the chair. Mr, W, H. Bennet read 
a paper on the Hindoo and Mohammedan 
Laws, as administered in India by English 
tribunals, and in connexion with English 
Law.” The antiquity and fairness of the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan systems of juris- 
prudence were examined, and were illustrated 
by extracts from rare and valuable works. 
The subject, apparently abstruse and novel 
to an audience of English lawyers, was en- 
livened by curious details connected with 
legal administration. It was stated that the 
French government had introduced into 
Algeria many portions of the Mohammedan 
law, wT'hich tended very much to conciliate 
the Arabs. By one of the Mohammedan 
laws it is provided that it is not proper a true 
believer should either “wish” or ask for the 
office of Jcazt or judge ; by another, that “ a 
kazi ought not to decide a cause when he is 
hungry, or thirsty, or angry, nor after a full 
meal, for these circumstances disturb the | 
judgment and impede reflection and “ that 
in court the kazi must conduct himself with 
impartiality ; that he must not speak to one 
of the parties, nor make signs, nor even smile 
or laugh at one of them, for it would dis- 
courage the other.” It appears that there 
are not less than seven hundred and eighty 
courts in India, of ■which eighty -five are pre - 
sided over hy English judges. Of these 
courts five hundred and sixty have cognizance 
of matters of the value of £80 and upwards ; 
fifty -nine have jimsdiction to the amount of 
£500; and eighty -four to an unlimited 
amount, subject to appeal. The efibrts of 
Warren Hastings, the Marquis Cornwallis, 
and Lord Macaulay, to purify the practice 
and administration of law in India, 'were 
pointed out as deserving the study and imita- 
tion of jurists and legislators, especially at the 
present period. In the course of the conver- 
sation that follow’ed the reading of the paper, 
attention was called to the intense animosity 
of the Turks to the Jews, and especially to 
the Persians. “ An old Turk Being asked 
what would become of the Jews and the 
Persians ill the day of judgment, answered 
that the Persians tvould be turned into jack- 
asses to carry the Jews down to hell.’* 

Sir Thomas Munro, Warren Hastings, and 


many of the early English officials in India, 
represent the people as nationally obedient 
to authority, and as having respect for law. 
This may be the case when the law harmo- 
nizes with their prejudices and superstitions, 
hnt otherwise they do not appear to respect 
abstract justice or to cherish loyalty any 
longer than they fear the powei', or, at all 
events, respect the force and the resources of 
the authority to which their allegiance may 
have been habitually, and in the most abject 
manner rendered. This was the view taken 
of them by the great Duke of Wellington, 
by Mill and Thornton, the historians, and by 
almost all eminent missionaries ; although the 
amiable Bishop Heher did much to bring into 
fashion the notion, now dissipated, of their 
eminent fidelity, gentleness, obedience, and 
love of social order. The native laws of India, 
Hindoo and Mohammedan, has had, on the 
whole, a most pernicious effect upon those 
by whom those k'ws were administered, and 
np>on the people at large. While, no doubt, 
originally the Hindoo-statutes arose out of 
the beliefs and ancient customs of the people, 
they partly owed their origin to the skill 
priests and rulers, who were interested in 
oppressing the people, and ■which have acted 
upon the natives ever since injuriously to 
their habits of thought, their moral character, 
and their social usages. 

When the English reader is made familiar 
with the glowing panegyrics upon the laws^ 
love of justice in the people, equity of native 
magistrates, and respect for authority, spring- 
ing from loyal and social considerations, 
which prevail among the Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan populations, he must receive such 
statements, no matter from what quarter they 
come, with some suspicion of the motives of 
those who utter them, and without any faith 
ill their accuracy. The prevalence of tor- 
ture in Madras, noticed for other purposes in 
previous pages, will exemplify this. The 
practice, as previously shown, was in. spite of 
the authority of the government, and was 
carried on exclusively by their native func- 
tionaries. Yet when independent persons 
exposed and denounced the wickedness, and 
called upon the company and the imperial 
government to put a stop to it, every effort 
was made to conceal from the public the real 
state of the case, and men holding the highest 
places in connexion both with the imperial 
governmeniat home and with the compan}^, 
holdly denied the existence of the crime, re- 
sisted inquiry, and condemned as disturbers, 
agitators, &c., those hy whom investigation 
was demanded. 

In July, 1854, the subject was brought, for 
the first time, under the notice of the House 
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of CommoBS in a formal manner by a motion 
regarding tlie tenure of land in Madras. On 
th!t occasion Mr. Digby Seymour wbo bad 
visited India, observed that tbe evidence col- 
lected bv himself in India was incontrover- 
tible. Mr. Bright quoted the evidence of 
Mr Fisher, a merchant of Salem, in the fol- 
lowing terms “ Every species of seventy 

is tried to enforce ’fett 

thumb-screw, bending the head to the feet 
and tying the sufferer in that position, makino 
him stand in the sun sometiines with a large 
stone on his back; all which .‘ 

property is sequestered and sold, he is 
Lined, Ld let loose on society 
begging, borrowing, or stealing, thousands 
arf destroyed in this way.i LordHaruMhe 
governor of Madras, and Sir Laurence Peel, 
Chief- Justice of Calcutta, soon after con- 
firmed these allegations, but not until the 
Calcutta Morning Chronicle, the 
Englishman, the Madras Athenemm, and tlie 
Madras United Service Gazette, had raised 
an outcry on the subject, and furnished the 
people of England with evidence 

Lt be gainsay ed. Mr. President HaUis, of 
the Indian government, wrote ‘ Practices, 
woperly designated as torture, do exist; 
the evil is of a most serious natiire, pervading 
the whole of the native population, and help- 
iiio- most influentially to perpetuate the moral 
and social degradation in which the inhabi- 
tants of the country are sunk. The inha- 
bitants of the district of Guntoor presented a 
petition to the government, showing forth the 
cruelties to which they were subjected by the 
native revenue-officers, in the following 
terms “ The families of the ryots were pre- 
vented from taking water from their taiiks 
and wells ; that they were made to stand in 
the sun ; were tied round the waist and 
dragged ; had their hands and feet placed in 
the stocks ; their bodies bent down, and large 
stones placed on their backs, and P®®®® 
mounted on them while so situated ; that 

stones tied in cloths were hung ahout_ then- 

necks ; that their hands were pressed in an 
instrument of torture called a chirtaloo j that 
their hair was tied to ropes, fastened to the 
boughs of trees, and moved violently back- 
wards and forwards.” Mr. Otway, on the 7tli 
of An«-ust, 1854, declared in the house that 
“ the practice of torture within the territories 
of Madras was universal, systematic, and 
habitual.” Notwithstanding that the evi- 
dence was most abundant, and easily acces- 
sible to the court of directors and the Board 
of Control, and although both these sources of 
authority desired in every way to discounten- 
ance such atrocities, yet both by the board 
and by the chief men among the directors, 


publicly and officially in the House of Com- 
mons the existence of such practices "cvas 
denied. Sir Charles Wood, President of the 
Board of Control, declared that he did not 
believe the representations made. ^ lien the 
subject was brought under notace in the 
conmons, in July 1854, Mr. R. D. Mangles 
formerly secretary to the government of 
India said that “ he could solemnly declare 
that he had never, during the many y ears he 
was in India, beard of a single case oi torture 
having been resorted to in Madras |b^ 
purpose of collecting tbe revemie. _ Mr. 
Elliot, formerly postmaster-general for India, 

‘‘ bad never beard of such a tbing ” as torture 
in that country “ until it was mentioned m 
that nigbt^s debate.*^ And Sir James eir 
Hogg (Spped tbe climax of ckmalby pomirig 
unmeasured ridicule upon all that Mr. feey- 
moiir bad said, cbarging^ bim with having 
fallen into tbe bands of interested and de- 
signing persons,” and declaixng ^la no 
1 commission of inquiry was wanted ; tbe go- 
vernor-general was the commis- 

sioner, and was all that was required. 
bold asseverations of tbe friends of tbe^East- 
India Company bad their due weight in the 
House of Commons, and the motion of inquiry 
was defeated by tbe narrow majority of five. 

In this case tbe conduct of Europeans was 
not in question, neither was it alleged that 
tbe government bad any complicity with the 
transactions which, altiioiigb exaggerated by 
tbe witnesses and their advocates, were stiil 
horrible ; but in defence of tbe native judges, 
revenue officers, and police, by whom the 
execrable work was carried on, men of the 
most eminent stations were ready to hazard 
tbe strongest statements, and to display tje 
utmost confidence in tbe native employes. 
This, doubtless, arose from the desip cliiv 
risbed so much by tbe Anglo-Indians to 
present the natives in a favourable bgbt, and 
this wish partly arose from the false impres- 
sion made by the adulation and hypocrisy of 
the natives, the traditional character of them 
handed down hy the older officers of the 
company, and hy the jealousy ot Independent 
Europeans which prompted the partiality 
shown to the natives hy the civil servants, 
from the time the company’s first factories 
were founded. The whole affair places in a 
forcible light the necessity of English citizens 
weighing well the praise bestowed by Anglo- 
Indians upon the natives, and the assuiances 
they make of their entire ignorance ot the 
various barbarous, bideous, immoral, ^ filth}, 
and cruel customs by wbicb tbe social fife 
of India is accursed, Tbe^ native laws, 
and tbe customs arising out of these laws oi 
I sanctioned by them, have a large share 
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in perpetuating tlie social miseries of tlie 
people. 

The habits and character of the native 
merchants and traders were described so 
extensively under the head of commerce, as 
not to require further notice in connection 
with the subject of social condition. 

The pecniiarities in the social life of the 
outlying provinces, such as the Straits’ settle- 
ments and Gey ion, and in the non -regulation 
provinces of Scinde, the Punjaub, and the 
eastern coasts of the Bay of Bengal, have 
been noticed, en passant^ when descriptions 
of those territories were given in previous 
chapters, so as not to extend too much the 
portion of the work reserved, as in these 
chapters, for notice of the social life of India 
proper. 

There can be no doubt that the social feeling 
of the natives of India is very much influenced 
by the native press, which is conducted in a 
spirit malignantly hostile to the British govern- 
ment. It is generally urged by Europeans that 
such restrictions should be laid upon it as 
would prevent the injurious influence which it 
is the means of distributing. The government, 
however, is more indulgent of the native than 
of the European press in India, for while 
the former has been permitted to circulate 
treason, and direct incentives to revolt all 
over India, the latter has been watched with 
unsleeping jealousy, its strictures upon the 
government policy resented, and rigorous 
restrictions put upon the liberty of publica- 
tion. The policy of permitting a native 
political press in India is fairly open to dis- 
cussion. The main argument in its behalf is 
that it is better to know what the people 
have to say, to allow a public vent for their 
dissatisfaction, and for the expression of their 
desires. This is a specious and plausible 
argument, but it may be urged in reply that 
so far from the native press being a medium 
by which the public opinion of the natives is 
published, it is a medium by which a small 
party of educated infidels desire to gratify 
their own ambition by promoting revolution. 
For this end they excite the prejudices and 
fanaticism of the natives who can read, and 
wealthy natives who are disaffected, or who 
consider themselves aggrieved, circulate these 
seditious journals. Were they entirely dis- 
allowed, there can be no doubt the peace of 
India would be much promoted. If, how- 
ever, this is not desirable, and if it he deemed 
just that a native press be pei’mitted, it should, 
in the present state of feeling among the edu- 
cated Hindoos and Mussulmen of certain ranks, 
exist only under a vigilant hut mild censor- 
ship, such as would render the publication 
of treason impossible, while it afforded full 


freedom for the discussion of government 
measures, and concerning the conduct of 
government officers. In proportion as intel- 
ligence spreads in India, a fair, full, and free 
discussion must be allowed, within the bounds 
of loyalty. ‘‘At the present day, all people 
and governments must submit to discussion, 
examination, and responsibility. Let us firmly 
and faithfully adhere to the principles of our 
civilization, — justice, legality, publicity, and 
liberty; and let us never forget, that if we 
most reasonably ask that all things should be 
laid open to us, we are ourselves under the 
eye of the world, and will, in our turn, be 
examined and judged.”^ While, however, 
every encouragement should be given to the 
free development of a modern native social 
literature, and the free utterance of the native 
mind on ail points connected with the social, 
economic, and political condition of India 
within the limits named, it cannot be over- 
looked that there will be the utmost difficulty 
in confining the discussions of the native 
journals within these limits ; and one of the 
first results of a native free press wielded with 
tolerable ability, must be the admission of edu- 
cated natives more generally into high public 
offices. The way in which the native press 
has already agitated for such a result, proves 
the tendency, and foreshadows the inevitable 
consequence. The CalcttUa MevieWflookmg 
forward to such’a state of things observes 
“ There will^ of course, he dangers and trials 
in the interval. No policy can exempt us 
from them. We cannot look around us, even 
now, without observing that every educated 
man chafes under the sense of social disabilities, 
and cherishes and spreads around him dis- 
affection. As such men increase and multiply, 
as they gain from progress of civilization and 
European habits more manliness and courage, 
they will exercise a wider influence ; and as 
popular education spreads, there wdil be also 
among the mass of the people a more distinct 
perception of their position ; they will be 
more open to tlie influence of a seditious 
native press; and the sense of their power 
when united may lead to lawless combina- 
tions, especially if a few men of strong will, 

I and decisive character, arise to lead the way.” 
The same journal illustrates also the social 
effect produced by the presence of Chris- 
tianity, and its greater earnestness in indivi- 
duals. The native press already has pointed 
to this as an intolerable grievance not to he 
borne by the people, and this style of lan- 
guage has been used by men, some of whom, 
are avowed deists, and perhaps as great a 
proportion of them avowed atheists. “ There 
is,” says the review, “ another element of our 
* Qmzoih Civilkation in Europe. 
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social state wKoli is constantly working with 

increasing power. There mnst be 

and more, the disruption 

spread of general Christian truth a,nd by the 

necessary effects of actual earnest Christianity 

in individuals; and then, assuredly, the ancient 

superstitions, and the old vile priesthood which 

is Ve woe of India, will not die ^^^hout a 
striiffffl©* We shall heai’ of fears from Hin- 
dooism and Mohammedanism from those who 
call themselves Christians, if we hear none 
from the people themselves ; the alarm vull 
spread, and all the usual arts will he emptoj ed 
to entrap the government into insane attempts 
to check the work of Ohristim mission, and 
to discourage the progress of Christianity. 

The policy of Lord Ellenhorongh, which is, 
according to the above quoted authority. 


against all 


avamsc ..X education, enlightenment, and 
freedom of the press in India, is wrong in 
itself, and if it were right, is now too late; 
hut the prohlem must he solved, aim soon 
golyed,— howls the native press to he^ pre- 
vented from creating an anti-Bntish political 

and social revolution in India ? ; 

The social condition of the natives oi inaia 

would he imperfectly presented tohh^ reader 

unless the hahits and character of the armed 
hosts employed by the British government 

are noticed. « , » 

The general constitution of the company s 
army has been noticed in the chapter treating 
of the military department of the government; 
in this place the army will be noticed only 
as regards its relation to the general social 
condition of the country. The Times, refer- 
ring to the general progress of the mutiny, 
and the war in Onde in 1858, observed : 

“ It is now acknowledged on all hands tliat 
we are fighting not only the sepoys, hut the 
class from whom the sepoys are drawn, l ie 
cultivators and artizans are with us, but tlie 
armed classes, the feudal retainers, had clia- 
racters, technically called the dur- 

wars, clubmen, and police are against us to a 
man. They are three million strong, and 
supply all deficiencies in the insurgent ranks. 
They have nothing to losCj are fighters from 
boyhood, and detest the English, who pro- 
hibit plunder.” 

The classes from which the Bengal army 
had been recruited was thus stated by the 
Daily News at that period :—“_In 1853 the 
Bengal native armv numbered in all 83,946 
men. Of these, 70,079 were infantry. Of 
the composition of the cavalry, the returns 
are silent ; but the infantry were thus classi- 
fied; Brahmins, 26,893; Rajpoots, 27,335; 
Hindoos of inferior castes, 16,761 ; Mohara- 
tnedans, 12,699 ; Christians, 1,118 ; Bikhs, 
50. The far greater uumhor of recruits for 


this army were obtained, not from the com- 
panv’s territories, but from the terntories of 
a fOTeign prince— from Onde. They wm-e 
either men in whose families the proiession 
of soldier was hereditary, or young, daring 
idlers who preferred the trade of aims to 
reo-ular industry. They have been, and are 
precisely the same materials as those ot which 
the armies of the East have been composed 
from time immemorial. Their object in en- 
listing was to obtain a position which would 
enable them to gratify their irreg^nlar appe- 
tites— to lord it over the industrial classes. 

The general character of the sepoys is bad, 
and however much they were praised and 
trusted by the company’s civil and military 
officers previous to the mutiny of 18ob it 
mio'ht be said of the Brahmimcal and heathen 
portion of them generally, in the language of 
tU Earl of Shaftesbury They deify every 
passion, every propensity, 
every physical abomination.” The 2 imes 
also well described tbe influence under which 
their character is formed, in the remarkable 
words “ The heathen religion is neither _a law 
nor a judge ; the Hindoo who commits all 
these atrocities, does not even regard them as 
a wrong, and is visited by no remorse for 
them” The Mohammedan portion of the 
army is practically no better. Troops that 
have never mutinied, and have had no cause 
of complaint, have by their plunder and 
shameful abuse of women, deserved the 
heaviest punishments of the most stern dis- 
cipline. An instance which occurred at Ban- 
o-alore, in 1858, while the Bengal revolt was 
at its height, shows the spirit of these men. 
The outrage w'as perpetrated by sepoys ot 
the Madras army, which had remained the 
most faithful. A Madras paper thus described 
it “ A murder case, which for atrocity and 
cruelty vies with the outrages recently per- 
petrated in the north-west- excepting that 
in the present instance the murderers are 
Mussulman sepoys, and the victiin a young 
woman of their own creed— has just been 
disposed of by the judicial commissioner m 
Mysore. We‘ have the peatest disinclina- 
tion to place the horrible in actual life before^ 
our readers, yet, as many of the advocates of 
the traditional policy in England and else- 
where speak of clemency and /tolerance to- 
wards the harmless and docile people of 
Hindostan, we look upon it as a matter of 
duty to place before the public such oi the 
occurrences in every-day life that pass under 
our review, as tend to develop the awful 
depravity and present tendencies of the inany- 
colonred tribes we are surrounded with. 
Some time last year, in the month of February, 
a sepoy of the 35th regiment native inhuitiy, 
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at Hurry hiir, was oiFended about some trivial 
matter with a young womau of loose cha- 
racter, named Jamahlee, who resided in the 
same cantonment, and resolved on revenging 
himself. He found no difficulty in getting : 
six of his comrades, and a bheesty of hia corps, ’ 
to join him in the perpetration of the contem- 
plated outrage. Measures having been pre- 
concerted, the above-named sepoy and one of 
his comrades dogged the footsteps of Jamah- 
lee one evening, when, seeing their intended 
victim seated in a bazaar, they went up to 
her, and after greeting her courteously asked 
her in a casual way to come and partake of 
a glass of arrack with them. She, unsus- 
pectingly, consented to their proposal, and 
accompanied them. They wended their way, 
talking quite cheerfully, out of the bazaar 
lines, to the ball-firing plain, in doing which 
they happened to meet, as if accidentally, the 
remaining five sepoys and the bheesty. When 
they had got here a bottle of arrack was 
brought, and while all seemed to partake of 
the intoxicating stuff, care was taken to make 
Jamahlee drunk. No sooner was this result 
produced than every one of these monsters 
ravished their poor victim, after which they 
carried her to a ruined temple on the banks 
of the Toombudra river close by, stripped her 
of ail her clothes and jewels, lit a fire and 
roasted her alive, stomach downwards, pointed 
a bamboo stick and pierced her ear and other 
parts of her body with it, beat her with a 
rattan, and tortured her to death. Not satis- 
fied with all this they brought the corpse back, 
and threw it on the ball-firing plain in the 
cantonment, in order, it appears, that ‘ all who 
passed by might spit Upon it.’ Two of those 
eight wretches have been sentenced to death, 
and the remaining six to transportation for 
life.” 

The spirit of sanguinary and capricious 
cruelty which characterises the Hindoos 
nationally, seems more especially to pervade 
those who follow the profession of arms, and 
wherever the native soldiery are unrestrained ! 
by a vigilant discipline, they revel with ori- 
ental delight in acts of strange barbarity and 
vindictiveness. In reference to the act just re- 
corded— and many occur in India like it — the 
language of the editor of the Times is appro- 
priate : — -^^No English soldiers could possibly 
have done such an act as this. Passionate, 
licentious, furious, and brutal they have been 
upon occasions, and the frenzy of a successful 
capture, when a city which has long resisted 
is at last carried by storm, has before now 
excited them to violent excesses and reckless 
acts ; hut they could not be guilty of such 
cold-blooded atrocities as these ; they could 
not purBiie cruelty to such fastidious, hellish 


refinements. Such acts are not in their 
nature; they do not belong to the moral at- 
mosphere in which they have been born and 
bred ; they could not do them. Cbristianity 
may not in its higher and stricter phase pene- 
trate the mass and mould nations and races, 
but it does act as a safeguard to them against 
these extremities of vice. It produces a cer- 
tain moral atmosphere, out of which even the 
careless and lax cannot remove themselves, 
but which they carry about with them; it 
sets up a standard which becomes, in a degree, 
part of our nature. In heathen religion there 
is nothing really controlling— morally con- 
trolling; it may assume the most imperious 
and dictatorial tone in externals, and impose 
an endless code of ceremonials and forms 
upon its disciples, hut its moral standard 
comes from a human source, from the minds 
of its own disciples themselves, and therefore, 
morally, a heathen religion does not control 
those minds, hut those minds control it ; it 
cannot he a law to that nature of which it is 
simply the offspring and the reflection. But 
Christianity is a revelation from above, and 
therefore it is a law. It compels a certain 
deference to it, and even when it is not 
obeyed, it can punish by the stings of hitter 
recollection and remorse. Such demonstra- 
tions may well make us pause in our career 
of Indian government— pause to reflect how 
far we may trust such specimens of moral 
character, place them in responsible and 
powerful positions, and put arms into their 
hands.” 

The whole morale of the sepoy troops is 
bad, they are linked with the civilians, whose 
devoteeism unfits them for allegiance to a 
Christian power. The Brahmins of the 
Bengal army were the intimate and constant 
confederates of men of their own caste, who, 

I as a rule, were capable of perpetrating any 
outrage to promote the pow-er of their ido- 
latry, and the ascendancy of their order. The 
Mohammedans, more than even their co-reli- 
gionists elsewhere, are in the Madras and 
Bombay armies as they were in the Bengal, 
ready to immerse their hands in blood, either 
to promote a personal ambition, avenge a 
private quarrel, or accomplish a sectarian 
purpose. The Moliaminedan soldiers are 
more generally rash and instantaneously re- 
vengeful; the heathen sepoys are utterly de- 
based, a profound sensuality and a quiet, 
deeply nurtured, remorseless and bloody vin- 
dictiveness seem to reign over their whole 
nature: eloquently and truly lias it been 
remarked, — "‘ Military life has the reputation 
of great laxity, hut it is quite clear that the 
moral temper of an English army is as dif- 
ferent as light is from darkness from .that of a 
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Plindoo army. The trath is, year heathen is 
not only vicioas, bat plunges deep into the 
very depths of vice. Vice is not an indal- 
gence simply, it is also a horrible mystery; 
heathen, and especially oriental natare, is not 
content with the indulgence, bat dives into 
the mystery. It goes behind the veil, it 
penetrates into the sanctuary, it searches the 
inner depths and recesses, it makes discoveries 
in the horrible interior, it follows up the sub- 
ject, and goes into abominable subtleties and 
refinements of vice from which Christian 
natare even in its ^vorst examples shrinks hack. 
There is something insatiable about heathen 
vice, and especially oriental vice ; it palls un- 
less it is in progress, is always penetrating 
further, and going beyond its present self. 
And this is true, especially of those two great 
departments of vice — lust and cruelty. Who 
can sound the depths of oriental licence in 
these two fields? What a horrible shape 
does vengeance assume in the oriental mind ; 
what epicurean refinements of pain ; w^hat 
exquisite tortures ; what subtle agonies has it I 
siiggested; what an intricate and acute de- 
velopment it has given to the subject ; what a 
luxury of cruelty has it dived into, brooding 
pleasurably over its victim, watching the pro- 
cess of suffering, and fostering with tender 
care the precious seed of hatred, as if it were 
loth to bring it too soon to maturity, even by 
the death of the object 1 This is the mystery 
of cruelty. We forbear to enter into another 
mystery, connected wdth the other depart- 
ment of vice just mentioned. The mystery 
of oriental hist need hut be alluded to to raise 
horror and awe, as at the idea of something 
indescribable and inexplicable — we cannot 
say swper-naturak Contrast with this tone 
of heathen vice, of oriental vice, the tone of 
Christian vice, and there wull appear a marked 
difference. Christian vice is had enough, hut 
it is not insatiable, it is not infinite, it does 
not go into the horrible subtleties and refine- 
ments of the other. In a word, Christian 
vice is an indulgence, a gross, a coarse, a sen- 
sual indulgence, but it is not a mystery. 
Even an immoral Christian stays compara- 
tively on the thresliliold, and does not search 
the dark interior of vice, and ransack every 
corner of it/' 

Except as their interests were served, the 
native soldiery have been always disloyal and 
insubordinate, and this mainly aVose from their 
religious associations. They were ever ready 
to be led away by some Brahmin priest, or 
mad fakeer. The late Major Edward Wil- 
loughby, quartermaster-general of the Bom- 
bay army, describes tbe sepoys of that army 
in terms which confirm these statements. 
The major affirms that the natives were more 


easily governed than British soldiers, which 
is true so far as petty vices are concerned, 
where the superior energy, and customary 
freedom of the British soldier exposes him to 
peculiar temptations, but the English soldier 
is essentially loyal, and where a principle is 
concerned, he is a model of subordination. 
He is unruly where the native is pliant, he is 
obedient, subordinate, and loyal, with a high 
sense of soldierly honour where the native is 
ready to follow the beck of every adventurer 
and conspirator. Major Willoughby's re- 
marks %vere made in reference to Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s order against flogging in tbe 
native army, and his words are, with this 
understanding of the parti eukr expression 
pointed out, forcibly correct ; — The men 
composing the native army are, generally 
speaking, easily governed, more so than our 
own countrymen. Amongst Europeans, in- 
dividual acts of misconduct, and even insub- 
ordination, are not uncommon, but^ they are 
easily dealt with, and there is no fear of its 
extending beyond tbe ranks of its own com- 
: pany or regiment; but tbe native army is 
composed of such different mat erial that much 
is at all times to he feared on this score. A 
few designing men may get into the ranks of 
a regiment, perhaps for the purpose of causing 
some disaffection (I have known it to be the 
case for the purpose of plunder), and so far 
succeed in exciting men’s minds against their 
officers and goveniment, on some imaginary 
grievance, regarding their caste and popular 
prejudices, of which they will allow these 
rascals to be tbe judges (for no bodies of men 
ever take tbe trouble to tliink for themselves), 
that if it is not checked with a firm hand at 
the outset, may end even in the downfall of 
onr autliority in India. All the serious affairs 
that have taken place amongst tlie native 
troops, have commenced something in this 
way ; but a firm and judicious commanding 
officer can, generally speaking, check a thing 
of this kind, if he is armed with the requisite 
power. He orders a drum -head court martial, 
by the sentence of "which the ringleaders are 
made an instant example of, the discontent 
kept down, and the whole affair settled with- 
out calling in further assistance, before it as- 
sumes a serious aspect, or becomes generally 
known. And who will tell me that this is 
not a merciful act, both to the sufferer, as 
well as to the body of misguided men, who 
would in all probability, if trifled with under 
such circumstances, be led on to any degree 
of crime, without knowing what they were 
doing? But now, in such a case, with Lord 
William Bentinck’s order in the mouth of 
every drummer boy, wbat is a commanding 
officer to do if it is reported to him that his 
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regiment is guilty of some act of insubordina- 
tion ? He repairs to the parade, stands in 
front of a tliousand men bearing arms ; the 
instigators are pointed out to Mm, and wbat 
is lie to do to enforce Ms own or the orders 
of government ? Surely he cannot make such 
a burlesque of it as to order them to be put 
on congee for a month, nor by directing their 
discharge, for it is well known to every officer 
who has served with a native regiment that 
the first thing a man asks for, when excited 
by any annoyance, is his discharge * in short, 

I have heard a whole regiment call out on 
parade, ^ Give us our discharge,’ ' We want 
our discharge.’ But we have assumed that 
these men have enlisted for a particular pur- 
pose, and having been detected in their villany, 
the greatest favour you can bestow upon them 
is to give them their liberty again. To com- 
ply, therefore, with the wishes of men under 
such circumstances, without first disgracing 
them by flogging, is clearly no punishment or 
example to others ; and commanding officers 
now will have no power left in their hands by 
which they can strike awe into the ranks of a 
body of men, perhaps bordering on mutiny. 
What, therefore, is to become of a regiment 
in such a situation? They see their com- 
manding officer’s hands tied, are encouraged 
by it, and so the thing goes on, until it as- 
sumes such an alarming feature, that higher 
authority is called in, capital punishment is 
resorted to, and ten or a dozen men lose their 
lives ; lucky indeed if it stops here : and this 
is what Lord William Bentinck boasts of at 
Glasgow, as being his great philanthropic act, 
in giving up the government of India. This 
subject, depend upon it, ought not to be 
lightly thought of by the authorities in this 
country if they value the safety of our Eastern 
dominions, and it is one of serious concern to 
officers now rising to the command of regi- 
ments. Borne expedient ought therefore to I 
be hit upon, and that soon, to annul this fear- 
ful order. At present the army is composed 
of veteran troops, and they are fortunately in 
that state of discipline that things may go on 
quietly enough for a time, but when we begin 
to recruit again, and our ranks are filled with 
men who have never been taught to fear the 
rod, we shall then find to our cost that they 
will be like loose horses, not quite so easily 
managed, even in the common duties required 
of them, as they were wdtli the curbs. This, 
I fear, will be particularly felt in the field, in 
preventing plunder and other crimes, of which 
soldiers are too often guilty in marching 
through a country, and which requires a 
strong arm of the law^ to check, even amongst 
the best disciplined troops.” 

The discipline of the native army un- 
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douhtedly requires some peculiar mode of 
punishment if flogging and placing in irons, 
which they alone appear to dread, are to be 
given up. The Duke of Wellington pointed 
out long ago the uselessness of capital punish- 
ments for either sepoys or people as a punish- 
ment for rebellions conduct to wdiich religion 
or caste stimulated. The victim would glory- 
in his death as martyrdom, and all his friends 
and the people revere his memory as a wit- 
ness for his religion or caste. Whereas, load- 
ing them with chains, or inflicting stripes, 
degrades them in their own esteem, and that 
of their fellow revolters, whether civil or 
military, and is consequently an effectual and 
deterring punishment Major E. Willoughby, 
already quoted, bore testimony to the effect 
of flogging in the following langnage The 
great argument against this mode of punish- 
ment is, that it deters the higher class of 
natives from joining the ranks. The respect- 
able natives inclined to enlist well understand 
that the lash is not intended for them while 
they behave themselves properly ; hut admit- 
ting that onr ranks are filled with the very 
description of men we appear so anxious to 
obtain, then, perhaps, I must differ with most 
people in saying, that the argnment that 
would apply to the European character on 
this head would not hold good with the 
natives of India, for I am satisfied the more 
intelligent and respectable your men are, as 
to family connexions, the greater the danger 
of disaffiction, and consequently the greater 
the cause for keeping the means best adapted 
to check it. I think I am borne out in this 
assertion from the experience the Golundanze 
battalion has afforded us. These men are all 
of high caste and character, and are paid 
better than the rest of the foot -soldiers. They 
are a fine body of men, and do credit to the 
officers of artillery, hut I believe I am not 
far wrong in saying that they have given 
more trouble, and a greater number of courts- 
martial have taken place in that corps, since 
it has been raised, than in any six regiments 
of the line during the same period. Before 
I conclude I must avow my great abhorrence 
to corporeal punishment, when it can possibly 
be avoided ; and, in my opinion, it fs seldom, 
if ever, requisite in a well-regulated native 
regiment, if the commanding officer has the 
power to exercise it when it does become 
necessary ; but take that power from bim, and 
you will find the hitherto quietly -disposed 
native soldier, particularly your high caste 
men, much more prone to mischief than 
they were under the old system.” 

The opinion of Sir Charles Napier was in 
accordance with that of Major Edward Wil- 
loughby. The words of the conqueror of 
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Sciiide were liavo long considered the 
flogging sgstem as regards native troops, and 
my opinion is fixed. I entirely concur in the 
governor-geiierars [Lord Hardinge’s] re- 
marks upon the orders of Lord Combermere, 
O eneral Barnes, and Lord William Bentinck. 
The aJbolulung flogging was a great mistake^ 
and injurious to the Indian army. Discharge 
from the service is not the greatest punish- 
ment to a had sepoy, though it is to a good one. 
And it is severe to give that highest punish- 
ment — made more terrible and disgraceful by 
hard labour in irons along with felons — to a 
well-drilled sepoy of previous good character, 
a man attached to our service, who has, per- 
haps, only in a single instance broken the 
rules of discipline; a man who, hoi*n under 
the fiery sun of India, is by nature subject to 
flashes of passion that cannot be passed over, 
but do not debase him as a man. It is unjust, 
and therefore injurious, and even disgraceful, 
to the military' code, which thus says ; ' I 
punish you in the highest degree, and stamp 
you with infamy for having a weakness, more 
or less common to all men,’ Their own expres- 
sion admirably depicts this injustice : ‘ If we 
deserve pimishment, flog our hacks , hut do not 
flog our helliesi Lord William Bentinck was 
a man I loved personally, as my old and re- 
spected friend and commander; hut he did 
not see the severity, I wdll almost say cruelty, 
to the sepoy of a measure which he deemed 
to be the reverse. Taking the sepoy’s own 
prayer as the basis of our system, I would 
reward him and flog him, according to his 
deserts — his good conduct should benefit his 
belly, his bad conduct be laid on bis back. 
An Indian army is always in the field, and 
you have no other punishment but shooting. 
In the campaign against the Ameers I availed 
myself of provost-marshals to flog. Some of 
the newspapers called upon the sepoys to 
mutiny, I stood the risk. Had I not done 
so, and showed the Scindians they were pro- 
tected on the spot, instead of feeling safe, and 
being safe, they would have been plundered, 
and would have assassinated every man who 
passed our sentries, and, instead of bringing 
supplies, would have cut off our food : thus, 
to save the bacJvs of a few marauders, hun- 
dreds of good soldiers loould have heen mur- 
dered. .... All this was avoided by having 
once ordered every pillager to be flogged; 
and plenty there were — I dare say not less 
than sixty were flogged the first two days. 
Some religious people said ‘it was unholy;’ 
some attorneys’ clerks in red coats said ‘it 
was illegal : ’ hut I flogged on, and in less 
than a week the poor ryots, instead of flying 
or coming into camp to entreat protection 
(which I could only give by the lash), they 


met us at the entrances of the villages, and 
furnished us with provisions. Witlmut the 
use of the lash plunder would have raged — 
officers would have made personal efforts to 
stop atrocities — and what the great Duke calls 
*the knocking-down systeni’ -would have pre- 
vailed, and shooting and hanging alone could 
have saved the army.” 

The importance of military discipline, and 
the manners, customs, and character of tlie 
native troops, is too important to the question 
of the whole social condition of India to be 
overlooked. 

In 1844 new articles of war for the Indian 
army were published, in which were sections 
re-introducing the penalty of flogging ; but 
so little discretion was left to the commanding 
officers of regiments, and so guarded was the 
language employed in autliorising it at all, 
that the sections referring to it were a dead 
letter. The result of the centralization of all 
authority at head-quarters was well expressed 
by Sir Charles Xapier when lie said, ‘‘ The 
power of punishing ceases when it ouglit to 
be most vigorous, and order becomes almost a 
matter of personal civility from the sepoy to 
his commander. Really one is astonished how 
the army preserves any discipline.” The Ben- 
gal army did not long preserve any discipline. 
The rage for treating the sepoy as if he were 
not only as good as an Englishman, hut supe- 
rior morally, and deserving more consideration 
from government, did much to destroy that 
discipline, and to shake also the consistency 
of the armies of Madras and Bombay. When 
the Brahmins and high caste Mohammedans 
saw that within tlie lines of tlie same canton- 
ments English soldiers were severely flogged 
and degraded for crimes for wliich Be}u>ys 
escaped with their discharge, some 
rary confinement, or rebuke, they began to 
think that the British government did homage 
to caste, or feared the native soldiers too much 
to dare to treat them, as they sliowed by tlte 
punishment inflicted on English soldiers, tliey 
believed their crimes deserved. The result 
was contempt for the British private soldiers 
for submitting to the indignity, and for the 
British government, as deficient in power, 
authority, or “respect for their own caste” 
and nation. 

The question of reivards and punishmoiits 
in the native army is important, as bearing 
upon its social relations as well as discipline. 
It affects the recruiting of the service and the 
feeling which the mass of the people cherish to- 
wards it. For the native troops of India there 
are two military rewards — the Order of British 
India, and the Order of IRerit. The first is 
bestowed upon native officers ; the second, 
upon soldiers of ail ranks, who have disliii- 
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guisliecl tlxemselves by personal valour. In 
tlie one tliere are two classes of a hundred 
men eacli ; in the other, three classes. Those 
who are in the first rank of the order of Bri- 
tish India have two rupees a day in addition 
to the regimental pay ; those in the second 
class, one rupee extra. Those belonging to 
the Order of Merit have a pecuniary recom- 
pense of double, one-half^ or one -third of their 
regimental pay, as they belong to the first, 
second, or third class. The governor-general 
confers these orders. Since 1837 the pay and 
alloxvances of the native troops in the three 
presidencies have been equalized. In addi- 
tion to these honorary marks of distinction 
and pecuniary rewards, pensions for wounds 
received in action have been increased, as 
well as those given to the children of soldiers 
killed in battle. The troops have priority of 
hearing in the judicial courts, and when food 
exceeds a certain sum they receive a compen- 
sation. If a native soldier crosses the fron- 
tier, and dies in an Indian hospital, he is con- 
sidered to have died in a foreign country, 
which entitles his heirs to receive a pension. 
Lastly, the letters of the Bengal sepoys to 
and from their friends pass free of postage. 

The social peculiarities of the European 
soldiers in India constitute an important fea- 
ture of the social condition of the country. 
As the habits and character of the native 
soldiery have been last noticed, it will pre- 
serve connection between the two great de- 
partments of military social life, native and 
British, so far as our narrative is concerned, 
to state their relative prospects of promotion. 

The native Indian army was first formed 
into regiments in 1796, till which date senio- 
rity prevailed. In the time of Olive and 
Lawrence, in our struggles against the 
French, natives held the rank of officers ; and 
in those campaigns our sepoys were exclu- 
sively commanded by Mohammed Issoof, 
equally meritorious and honoured as a soldier 
and a statesman. Since that period the army 
has been entirely officered by the British, 
though the natives have held, and still hold, 
the rank of non-commissioned officers. Under 
the present system the officers rise from the 
junior ensign to the rank of major regimen- 
tally. They afterwards rise in line, in their 
own arm of the service, to the rank of colonel. 
Formerly the company’s officers were not 
treated by the home government with that 
liberality wdiich their eminent services entitled 
them to receive, but in later times honours 
and distinctions have been conferred upon 
them for gallantry in action. According to 
Mr. Melvill’s authority, in the last fifteen 
years prior to 1852, wdien he gave his evi- 
dence, 350 have received special brevets, and 
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218 honours of the Bath. Those special 
brevets have been given by the crown; and 
it should be added that within the periods 
named thirteen distinguished officers have 
been honoured by the appointment of aides- 
de-camp to her majesty, wdiich gives them at 
once the rank of colonel. Since 1834 special 
pensions and allowances have been granted to 
the vddows and children of officers killed in 
action ; and since that date officers have been 
I privileged to make remittances to their fami- 
' lies through the company’s treasury, whereas 
formerly they had to pay a commercial agency 
for the transmission, now saved, while greater 
regularity is secured. 

The customs of the European officers have 
become of late years a subject of much com - 
ment in the Indian press. General Jacob 
draws the following comparison between 
the English and Indian habits of officers : — 
From the moment a young officer sets foot 
in the Bengal Presidency, he is perpetually 
reminded that every English idea and habit 
is the sure mark of a griffin (that is, of a 
fool). He must not go out in the sunshine — 
he must travel in a palkee instead of on 
horseback — he must be punkaed, and tattied, 
and God knoxvs what else — he must have a 
kha7isaman, a hihrmitgaT^ a sridar-hearer 
and bearers, and a host of other servants ; 
one for his pipe, another for his umbrella, 
another for his bottle, another for his 
chair, (fee. — all to do the work of one man ; 
and which work would he done by one man 
in the case of the Bombay griffin. By all 
these people the youth is called gliurceh 
gtirmar^ hoodawwid, (fee. This state of 
affairs bewilders the new comer, till, re- 
signing himself to his fate, he becomes ac- 
customed to it, and gradually loses part of 
the manliness of the Anglo-Saxon character. 
With the external luxurious and lazy habits 
of Hindostan, he imperceptibly adopts some- 
what of oriental morality The remedy 

is evident. Let it be the fashion to be 
English. It is a fallacy to suppose that the 
climate compels to he otherwise. There are 
faults enough, I suppose, in the European 
society of the western presidency ; hut as- 
suredly it is ten times more English than 
that of Bengal, yet the climate is no better 
than that of the latter. Let the griffin have 
no more than two body servants at most ; let 
him have no one in his service who will not 
do such work as his master bids him do. If 
the Hindoos object to such service, there are 
plenty of Mussulmen ready, willing, and able 
to take their places, and with no more pre- 
judice than a Christian. Let the young man 
never enter a palkee, but go about on the 
back of his pony ; let Mm not fear the sun-— 
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it may tan liis clieeks, but it will not burt 
Mni. It is your effeiiiinate gentlefolk, who live 
in dark bouses artificially cooled, with a dozen 
Hindoos at work, with fans and flappers to 
beat tbe flies off them, wbo suffer by expo- 
sure, not tbe bardy young Englisbmen, wbo, 
if not intemperate, soon becomes acclimated ; 
and tbe more readily so tbe less he regal ds 
tlie sunshine, which is healthy enough in 

moderation.” . xx. 

It cannot be matter of surprise ii these 
strictures of General Jacob evoked very severe 
replies, and among the most efficient ot the 
general’s repellants has been Lieut, -colonel 
Hunter. He accuses the general, or colonel 
as he calls him (he is now- general), of pre- 
iudices in favour of the Bombay army, ^ to ^ 
wliich he himself belongs, and of exaggeration 
in the pictures lie draws ol what was blame- 
worthy on the part of the officers of the 
Bengal army. No man can read General 
Jacob’s writings without perceiving Ms pre- 
judices, his perverse judgment, and eccentric 
reasonings, how^ever they may admire Ms 
energy, activity, and various soldierly quali- 
ties, such as have won for Mm no inconsider- 
able renowm. The reply of the lieutenant- 
colonel sets before us the social life of the 
officers of the Bengal army in quite miother 
form, and deserves to be incorporated in these 
pages, on the venerable principle, Audi 
alte^'am Colonel Hunter saj’s,* 

“I have remarked that Colonel Jacob’s tracts 
are full of delusions, and caricature, in regard 
to the habits of the officers of the Bengal 
army. Far from fearing the sun, as they are 
represented, in page 28 ot the Tracts, to do, 

I have known men, wdio, out tiger-shooting, 
have been exposed to the sun during the 
entire month of hlay, from sunrise to sunset ; 
and have returned to their cantonments with 
their faces necks, and hands, almost blacker 
than their native attendants. I have also] 
known men, who, as a mere pastime, have 
been in the habit of riding their one hundred 
. and forty miles between breakfast and 
dinner; enough, I should suppose, to satisfy 
the most fastidious Bombay officer in these 
matters. As to the Bengal griffin, with Ms 
host of useless servants and his otherwise 
effeminate habits, the picture is very amusing, 
and no doubt intended to be very edifying ; 
but, unfortunately, at least, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, the picture is mere fiction and 
caricature; yet taking it qiimitum valeat, 
to what, after all, do these fantastic notions 
amount? admitting that, here and there, there 

* Suggestions relative to the Te-orgmkation, Disci- 
pline, and future Management of the Bengal Army, 
pp. 10, 11. By Lieutenant-colonel William lluulcr, 
Bengal army retired list. 


are a few Bengal griffins to be found riding 
in palkees, and surrounded by a retinue of 
khansamans, khidmutgars, hooqqiibiirdars, 
bottle-holders, &c. &c., do not the most manly 
characters — soldiers and civilians, to be 
found in England, do exactly the same thing; 
have they not their butlers, footmen, pages, 
oTOoms, coachmen, &c. &c., and do tlie^’ 
not sometimes condescend to ride in a car- 
riage, and— lyxiior — sometimes even 
to iise an nmbrella ; and does Colonel Jacob 
really imagine that these men are less 
English at heart, and less manly in their 
hahits, than the youth, who, through neces- 
sity, is satisfied to put up ivith the services 
of a maid-of- all-work, the prototype, I sup- 
pose, of the ‘ inan-of-all-work ’ attached to 
the Bombay griffin. Then, as to tlie palkee,-— 
is there really anything so very sho^cking in 
the fact that— majorrm — W’e Bengalees 
sometimes indulge in such an etpiipage, to 
avoid being balf broiled, and drenchotl in 
perspiration, when about tu pay a leu 
to tbe fair sex, or buttoned up to the throat 
in Ml uniform, when about to visit ^some 
distant part of a cantonment on duty ; if the 
Bombay griffin, on such occasions, prefers a 
tattoo or poney, all I can say is, there is no 
accounting for taste in these matters* Tc 
gustihiis non disjnitMdtm, ‘ That clever 
general Sir Charles Napier,’ says Colonel 
Jacob, ^ w^ent half mad at^ the first sight of 
the camels that accompanied Ms little force 
in Scinde.’ The gallant ^colonel appears to 
have been affected much in the same way at 
the first sight of the Bengal palkees, ]io(M|tiU- 
burdars, bottle-holders, &c. ^ ‘ t levernuMS, 
again remarks Colonel Jacob, * is full <»t pre- 
judices; genius is independent <>1 k.tcul cir- 
cumstances;’ under this view of the ease, to 
which category the gallant colonel lielongs 

can he no very difficult matter to determine. 
If Colonel Jacob is hi the habit of indulging 
in classical or Mstoricai reminiseences, the 
contemplation of the luxurious habits of sucli 
first-rate soldiers as Alexander, (Jicsar, Poni- 
pey, Wallenstein, &c,, must have caused him 
many a bitter pang — 

“ Omnibus in terris quee sunt a Gadibus usque 
Aurorem et Gangem, paiici dignoseere possuiit 
Vera bona, atque illis multum diversa, remoia 
EiToris nebiikb’* 

There is less excuse for the aspcrsioTi which 
has been cast upon the Bengalees by Colonel 
Jacob, inasmuch as Bombay, to whieli presi- 
dency he belongs, has been blessed with tuo 
splendid specimens of the Bengalee, hi the 
persons of the Hon. Stuart Llphiii- 

stone and Sir G. Clerk, both as rcinarkable 
for manliness of cliaracter, manly Iiabits, and 
ability to rough it, as they were h>r tlicir 
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liberality of disposition, and princely hospi- 
tality. Sir G. Clerk for horsemanship, pluck, 
and stamina, had scarcely perhaps his match 
in India, and the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stone was, I am told, equally conspiGuoiis for 
the same qualities. These distinguished men 
were both probably sybarites, as far as a 
show of khansamans, khidmutgars, and bottle- 
holders could make them so, but notwith- 
standing these vanities, which in Colonel 
Jacob’s eyes, so militate with the true dig- 
nity of manhood, I believe I am correct in 
saying that they are the two most popular 
governors Bombay has seen during the pre- 
sent century.” 

Whatever the partialities of officers may 
lead them to pronounce in respect to the 
habits of their confreres of their own presi- 
dency, there can he no doubt from the testi- 
mony of Sir Charles Napier, General Jacob, 
and many impartial and disinterested civilians, 
that the social life of the younger officers of 
the native army has been for a long time 
tainted with gambling and dissipation to a 
degree requiring the interposition of their 
superiors. Gaudet eg^uts et canibus, seems so 
universally true of the English officer in the 
royal army, that it is absolutely absurd to 
make it an accusation against the officers of 
the company, as has lately been done by 
gentlemen connected with the English press 
in India, and by merchants, civilians, and 
travellers. That our young officers very 
often live extravagantly, and sometimes reck- 
lessly, that the term ^^fast,” will too generally 
apply to their habits, cannot be denied by 
their staunchest advocates ; but that they are 
worse than other young men of their rank 
and countiy, in other professions, or in the 
sister service at home or abroad, may he with 
safety denied. 

The general impression is that the climate is 
deadly to Europeans. Statistical information 
confirms General Jacob’s view as to ifcs health - 
fulness, at all events, for the ordinary duties 
of officers, hut the returns of casualties in war 
have always shown a high rate. This w^as 
more especially the case in the revolt of 
1857. The mortality amongst the officers 
in the Indian army^ since the rebellion broke 
out, has been about septupled. The Friend 
of Ind>iahm published a list of four hundred 
and fifteen East India Company’s officers on 
the Bengal estaihlishment who died from lOth 
May, the day on which the rebellion broke 
out, to the end of 1857 ; and the list seems 
to he as full and correct as any that has ap- 
peared. Quarterly Army i3uh- 

lished by Lepage and Co., may, we presume, 
he relied upon as correct; and according to 
that, there were, on the 10th of April, just 
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prior to the mutiny, 3578 officers in the com- 
pany’s service, serving on the Bengal esta- 
blishment; and the mortality amongst them, 
in the seven months and twenty -two days, 
commencing on the 10th May, and ending 
31st of December, was at the rate of upwards 
of eleven and a half per cent, or about eigh- 
teen per cent per annum. The average age 
of officers of the Bengal army, excluding 
second lieutenants, cornets, and ensigns, was, 
in 1847, according to the best authorities, 
forty-one yem ; and there is no reason, as 
far as we are aware, for believing that tliat is 
not the average age now. Cadets are, one 
with another, seventeen and a half years old 
on entering the service, and from the grada- 
tion list, it is concluded, that the mean age of 
second lieutenants, cornets, and ensigns is 
abont twenty -three years. Also, that the 
average age of all the officers of the Bengal 
army is, as near as may be, forty years. The 
mortality at age forty, during the present 
century, has been rather more than two and a 
half per cent, per annum. It follows that the 
casualties, which we have a right to assume 
are directly consequent on the insurrection, 
and ill excess of what would have occurred 
under ordinary circumstances, amount to less 
than fifteen and a half per cent, of the wffiole 
strength of the force; that is to say, during 
the past year the deaths, as we have said, 
have been septupled ; one hundred and 
seventy-four out of every thousand officers 
died, the experience of nearly a century 
having led us to conclude that only tvrenty- 
six out of every thousand would die. 

The mortality of British soldiers both in 
peace and war arises from long marches in 
the heavy clothing wdth which, under so hot 
a climate, they are encumbered. Under the 
burning sun, or the still more dangerous dew^^s 
of the periods generally chosen for marching, 
many incur death, or disease by which they 
are permanently invalided. The extension of 
railways w^as shown in another chapter as 
important for strategy and for caiTying stores, 
it will also spare the health of our troops. 
The improvement of river navigation will 
tend, perhaps, in an equal degree, to preserve 
the health and promote the social comfort of 
the Enropean officers and soldiers on Indian 
service. Preparations of an important kind 
are being made to cover the great rivers of 
India with efficient steamers of huge mag- 
nitude, by which a large number of troops, 
and a vast quantity of stores can be borne at 
one time. The Liverjpool Albion of June, 
1858, had the following paragraph : — '' While 
public attention has been attracted so strongly 
by the unusual dimensions of the Leviathan 
that the name of that vessel is in everybody’s 
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mowth, it happens singularly enouglithat two 
vessels of greater length, and of a more re- ; 
markable character, have been advancing to ; 
completion in Liverpool without the general ; 
public being even cognizant of their existence , 
These vessels are each seven hundred feet ^ 
lonsr. They have been constructed by Messrs. 
Vernon and Son, for the _ Oriental IMaod 
Steam Company, and are intended for the 
navigation of the Indian rivers. The pur- 
pose"^ of their peculiar features of construction 
is to enable a large cargo to be carried at a 
good rate of speed upon a light draught oi 
water. The great rivers of India, though 
penetrating far into the interior, and though 
containing large volumes of water, are, ne^ er- 


theless, shallow during the dry season. The 
vessels'navigating must, therefore, float very 
lit-flit, and vet they must have displacement 
enough to ‘'carry a good cargo. They must 
have strength enough ,not to sufter injury it 
they should get aground, and they must 
present such little resistance to the water 
as to be ahle to achieve a 'Satisfactory rate 
' of progress against the stream. , , ■ All these 
indicattons are admirahly fulfilled in these 
1 vessels.” 

r The grand difficulty in the native army is 
' the social relations of the British and native 
officers. The former look down upon the 
latter, who feel the contempt with which they 
are treated. 


CHAPTER XXYIL 

THE SOOLiL CONBITIOH Of INBEV (Confmuei). 


The difficulty of attaching new provinces ; 
to the British government has been greatly 
increased by the Jealousy shown by ^ Euro- 
peans to having natives .retained^ m the 
employments, civil or military, which they 
held. The Duke of Wellington called the 
attention of the government to this fact in his 
day, his words were, whenever any portion 
of the country is brought under British 
dominion, we throw out of employment all 
who have hitherto managed the revenues or 
commanded armies.” Sir Thomas Munro 
gaid : — “ There is no example of any conquest, 
in which the natives have been so completely 
excluded from all share of the government ot 
their country, as of British India. The 
same high authority remarks, Our system is 
much more efficacious in depressing, than all 
our laws and school -hooks can he in elevating 
the character of the natives ; we are working | 
against our own designs,^ and we can expect 
to make no progress while we wmrk with a 
feeble instrument to improve, and a powerful 
one to deteriorate; there can be no hope of 
any great zeal for improvement, when the 
highest acquirements lead to nothing beyond 
some inferior appointment, and can confer 
neither wealth or honour.” Lord ^'illiam 
Bentinck remarks, “ That under the Moham- 
medans the sympathies of the conquerors and 
conquered became identified; they intermar- 
ried with the natives, and admitted them to 
all privileges ; our policy, on the contrary, 
has been the reverse of this— cold, selfish, 
and unfeeling ; the iron hand of power on one 
side, monopoly and exclusion on the other. 
India, in order to become an attached depen- 


dency of Great Britain, must he governed for 
her own sake, and not for the sake of the in- 
dividnals who are sent from England to make 
their fortunes. Our government to he secure 
must he made popular ; the government must 
remain arbitrary, hut it may also he, and 
should he, paternal.” 

However deserving of respect the opinions 
of Sir Thomas Munro and Sir William Ben- 
tinck, they must be received with care. Seve- 
ral of the predictions of the former, and the 
legislative measures of the latter, have shown 
that these men, however justly regarded as 
beaux esprits^ did not penetrate the character 
of tlie Hindoos. Lord William Bentinck was 
wrong in saying that under the Mohamniedana 
the s'jnupathies of the conquerors and the 
conquered became identified. I he Mohaiu- 
medans made conversion to their religion, 
real or feigned, a test of office, and the con- 
querors settled down within the country, 
making it their own, as the Xormaiis^ did 
in England,— two conditions which so entirely 
separate the case of the Moliammedan and 
the British conquerors, that it would he sur- 
prising to find such a man as Lord Y illiam 
Bentinck adopt those views, "were it not that 
some of his legislative acts prove how much 
he was governed by theories in his own mind, 
and how strong his tendency to assimilate 
facts to those theories where, in truth, there 
> was no affinity. The government of Lord 
, William Bentinck, if reviewed usque 

, ad maZa, udll confirm this opinion in any im- 
i partial judgment. Still, the opinion oi those 
. eminent persons on this matter must not he 
■ permitted to pass unheeded; and no correct 
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view can be taken of the social condition of 
India which does not comprehend the posi- 
tion of British officials to the educated natives, 
both military and civil. 

The imperfect administration of justice by 
British officials, from want of legal knowledge, 
has become one of the most marked evils of 
Indian social life. A gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the state of the law both in 
India and in England thus treated the subject 
in the leading diurnal journal of London : — 
One of the most legitimate grievances of the 
Anglo-Indian public is the defective legal 
knowledge of the civilians who officiate in 
India as the company’s judges. A hostile 
pamphleteer has made a collection of sudder 
decisions, wdiicli read like so many legal para- 
doxes ; and, in fact, it is admitted that the 
sudder judges have no qualification for their 
duties, except such as they acquire empirically 
when adjudicating as collectors on questions 
of boundary, and for the rest they trust to 
their unassisted common sense. There are 
some persons, I know, in wdiose eyes this will 
be no heavy charge. With us in England 
law is so inextricably associated with the de- 
based feudalism of our real property system, 
the scholastic pedantry of our common law 
pleading, and the intricate and costly proce- 
dure of bur equity courts, that Wve are apt to 
regard rough common sense as a better guide 
to the reason than the rules, entangled with 
technicality, by which the trained lawyer 
directs himself Yet the great principles of 
jurisprudence are, in truth, only the accumu- | 
lated common sense of many centuries, many 
races, many men ; and judicial functionaries 
are no more at liberty to discard them than 
is the geometrician or the algebraist to neglect 
the results stored up by previous labourers in 
his field of science. The special knowledge 
of the jurist is nowhere of greater value than in 
a country where the legal system which has to 
he administered, is as strangely heterogeneous 
as it is in India. The more confused the body 
of rules to be interpreted, the firmer ought to 
he the grasp of the judge and of the practi- 
tioner on the great leading canons which con- 
trol and simplify every form of law. From a 
criminal law which embodies the perverse 
learning of the Mohammedan doctors, from a 
civil law which still reflects the primitive bar- 
barism of the aboriginal Hindoo races, the 
fully equipped intellect of the trained jurist 
can alone be relied upon to extract conclusions 
wdiich recommend themselves to the reason, 
and which harmonize with each other. The 
experiment of confiding to amateur judges 
the administration of such a system as that 
which the Hindoo lives under has produced 
results which disgust the layman quite as 
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much as the professional lawyer. The Anglo- 
Indians seem to be unanimous in their con- 
tempt of the sudder courts. To remedy what 
they consider a palpable evil, they are clamo- 
rous for barristers to come out and practise 
before all the company’s tribunals, with an 
understanding that the bench is hereafter to 
be recruited from these practitioners, either 
wholly or in part. It is a much debated 
question among Anglo-Indians wliether Eng- 
lish barristers ought not to have a readier 
access given them to the company’s tribunals, 
by maldng English the judicial and forensic 
language of all India. .... Xotliing, sir, can 
be worse than the existing prospect of sup- 
plying India with judges and practitioners 
capable of unravelling Hindoo law with the 
refined appliances of the jurist. Hailey bury 
College is extinct; and though in the recent 
scheme of education drawn out for the young 
Indian civilians some provision was made for 
furnishing them out with at least the elements 
of law, that part of the new arrangements has 
(a correspondent of yours remaidvs this) been 
quietly dropped. Civil servants of the Indian 
government will, therefore, in future, have no 
legal knowledge at all. The barristers with 
whom it is proposed to supply their place in 
all judicial offices are not necessarily superior 
to the civilians in special, and would probably 
be found inferior to them in general qualifica-* 
tions.” 

The same writer, with great discrimination 
and truth, observes :• — Let us not disguise 
from ourselves that in filling England with 
sham lawyers or amateur lawyers we throw 
away one principle means of civilizing the 
Hindoo, The missionary teacher of religion 
has a world of difficulties to contend with ; 
the missionary teacher of justice has none 
whatever. The native has the most profound 
respect for our equity, for our conscientious 
adherence to the letter, for the strong sense 
(whenever he finds it) which gives meaning 
and consistency to his own chaotic law. The 
education of the Hindoo mind through the 
administration of justice might be carried to 
; almost any length ; but we appear determined 
to stop where we are, if, indeed, by bringing 
English technical crochetiness to hear on 
Hindoo perversity, we do not positivelj^ undo 
all that we have done. The great boon to 
India of a civil law, harmonized by wise 
judicial exposition, the still greater boon of a 
general code, will only he conferred by law- 
yers whose studies were properly directed, 
and whose acquirements were thoroughly 
sifted at the outset of their career. It is quite 
immaterial by what conventional designation 
these lawyers are known. They may be 
either barristers-at-law, trained especially for 
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Indian practice, or civilians who have received 
a thoroiighly legal education, adequately 
trained in the principles of jurisprudence.” 
At present there is little prospect of the ideas 
of this enlightened writer being carried out, 
but it is possible that in the general 
sifting to which all Indian affairs are being 
subjected by tlie awakened energy of parlia- 
ment and the British pmblic, that this also 
may be made the subject of investigation and 
reform. 

The general tone of the members of the 
civil service in all departments enters largely 
into the social char acter of India. Formerly 
there was great neglect of religious observ- 
ances by tliese classes. Travellers at the be- 
ginning of this century, and during the first 
twenty or thirty years of it, give relations on 
this head painful to Clinstians and English- 
men to peruse. One writer represents the 
celebration of religious worship according to 
tlie service of the Church of England as only 
occurring occasionally ivhen a clergyman 
visited the garrison. Other writers represent 
divine service as being held monthly only, or 
even less frequently, in other garrisons and 
populous places, where there was comjpam- 
a numerous English population. This 
is not now the case. A very great revival of 
interest in religious things has taken place; 
and in all cantonments and cities where Euro- 
peans congregate there are either regular 
chaplains paid by the government, and some- 
times several cLapIains of different sects, or 
the missionaries of voluntary religious societies, 
and of the Established Church, minister 
statedly among Europeans, as well as among 
the natives, to whom they are more especially 
commissioned from England; indeed, the 
benefit conferred by the English missionary 
societies to the social condition of Europeans 
in India has been unspeakable. If the mis- 
sionary societies had effected no other good 
than the improvement which they have 
produced in European society, all the 
sums expended would have been well laid 
out; for while whole villages have been 
drawn to listen to the tidings of the gospel, 
and even in the vicinity of the idol temples 
the salvation of Christ has been proclaimed, 
largenumbers of sceptical or indifferent Euro- 
peans have been converted to God. The 
licentious have been rebuked, and awed 
into decorum; and many in England have 
reason to rejoice that the wild youth who 
had left home, addicted to dissipation, be- 
yond the advice of parents and the remon- 
strances of friends, had by the genial persua- 
sion and holy example of some good mission- 
ary been brought to know himself and his 
God, and in a right frame of mind to regard 
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the duties, ties, and responsibilities of life. 
The well authenticated instances of this kind 
are so numerous, that any , person who will 
choose to examine tlie matter for his own 
satisfaction, will be utterly astonished, to find 
how such cases will multiply before, his in- 
quiries. A work recording such cases might 
he written, which would furnisli to the public 
not only a large amount of information affect- 
ing the particular inquiry, but throwing much 
light upon the wonderful providence and 
goodness of God in individual history, and 
bringing out many traits of social life in India 
with which neither the church nor the world 
in .England is familiar. ThC' missionary so- 
cieties have also rendered the government 
good service in a way which , does not appear 
to be appreciated. But for them the govern- 
ment would have felt itself obliged to ^wovide 
at the public expense a far larger staff of 
elergynien of the Established Clinrch. This 
would have provoked bitter controversy at 
borne, astbePresbytenans and Roman Catho- 
lics would have also demanded an extension 
of the support afforded to them, while the 
voluntary churches would have raised an agi- 
tation against the extension of the principle 
of religious establishments to India, and very 
large classes of persons, careless of any reli- 
gious system, would have pointed out the in- 
justice to the natives of India of supporting 
English sects out of revenues contributed by 
natives. In India the bitter prejudice already 
excited among the Hindoos and Mohamme- 
dans by endowing Christian sects ont of the 
public revenue would have been increased, aiid 
have furnished still wider scope for the inge- 
nious critiques of the native news])apers, and 
the appeals to native prejudice and bigotry in 
which that portion of the press of India in- 
dulges. The voluntary labours of the mis- 
sionaries have thus rendered indirectly im- 
mense service to the government and tlm 
peace of India. Bearing upon this subject, 
and adding to the information given in the 
chapter devoted to the religions of India, the 
most recent returns of the number of clergy- 
men paid by government in each presidency, 
and of each persuasion, may be here appro- 
priately given. Prom the latest returns there 
appear to have been employed in Bengal one 
bishop, with a salary of £4508, and £725 for 
visitation allowances; 1120 cathedral estab- 
lishments; sixty-eight chaplains (Church of 
England), with salaries of £51,051, and allow- 
ances of £1510 (in all); two Scottish Kirk 
chaplains, with salaries of £2810; and two 
‘Mmeovenanted” ministers, with salaries of 
£540 (together) ; £2725 was the sum allowed 
to Romanist priests, hut of these tlie number 
is not specified in the return before us. In 
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the Madras presidency (1^^55-6) there was a to reside at some distance from head-quarters, 
bishop, with £2560 salary ; 1010 cathedral in charge of a talook, or it may be of several 
establishments ; thirty-five (church) chaplains, talooks — ^'the business of which, if he do 
with salaries of £15,056; and two ^'Idrk” it thoroughly, occupies him from morning till 
or Presbyterian ministers, with salaries of night, allowing but very short intervals for 
£18,936. The allowances to Romanist priests meals and exercise, or for a hasty glance at the 
were £2580. In the Bombay presidency Ho'im News^ the Illu&trated News, ot Ptmdi, 
there w-as one prelate, with £2560 salary; and perhaps occasionally a ^ review.' In this 
1335 cathedral establishments; twenty-six position, unless he be married, he rarely sees 
Church of England chaplains, with salaries of a white face, or hears the sound of his native 
£18,936; and two ‘^kirk” chaplains, with language; and he hails with delight the ad- 
stipends of £2016 (together). The allows- vent of the subaltern and his small detach- 
ances to Romanist priests amounted to the ment marching to the periodical relief of some 
sum of £3147. lonely outpost. The scraggy sheep is slaiigh- 

The life of a civilian in India is neither tered ; the tough fowl curried ; the loaf of 
favourable to the development of social virtues, bread, received hy j'yost, is displayed as a treat ; 
noi' conducive to social happiness. In an the beer, brandy, and cigars, represent the 
article on the Indian civil service in Blade- fabled luxuries of the East ; a half-holiday is 
toood, April, 1856, there is a most minute taken in celebration of the event ; and the 
and graphic account of the progress of a civil hour of parting brings with it somewhat of 
officer in the Madras presidency, and the that melancholy feeling wbich is experienced 
writer affirms that there is no essential differ- by voyagers who, meeting for a moment on 
ence in the sister presidencies. When ap- the wide ocean, exchange their friendly greet- 
pointed as an assistant to a collector and a ings, pass on, and are again alone in the 
magistrate in the provinces, the duties allotted wmrld. Our civilian, however, has little time 
to him are inferior and monotonous, neither for sentimental reflections ; while on wdiat 
calculated to improve the intellect nor the may be appropriately termed the ' Oiitcherry ’ 
heart. He learns the external forms of magis- tread -mill, some half dozen questions con- 
terial business, and is recommended to be- stantly reenrring, under slight modifications, 
come well acquainted with the various tribes occupy his attention— we can scarcely say 
and sects in the districts, so far as may con- his mind— e. Is Ramasamy entitled to any, 
cern the business which a collector has with and what, remission on account of a deficienl 
them. These engagements are pursued in a supply of water for his rice-field 2 May the 
mere routine, and admit of no variety, en- inhabitants of one village draw water from a 
grossing the time and the attention of the particular source ? or have those of another 
aspirant to civil honours, so as to leave him a prescriptive right to erect a dam^ which will 
no leisure for study. He is, however, expected wholly or partially preclude their so doing 2 
to study two native languages, and for this Is the extent of land in Mootoo’s j)wY/aA, or 
purpose he possesses good opportunities, being lease, rightly stated 2 or, as insisted by liis 
brought into constant contact wdth the natives, enemy Ramiiii, has he and the ^Kurnum’ 
He cannot very well neglect this duty, as his colluded to defraud the government by under- 
promotion depends in no small measure upon stating it? &c.” The picture given in this 
its accomplishment, as a very strict exami- sketch affords little hope of the civilian ac- 
nation is necessary before his advancement in quiring refinement of taste, or that strength 
the service another step can take place, of mind wdiich the action of educated intel- 
After a year spent in such a manner, the lects on one another is calculated to promote, 
assistant is initiated into the duties of fiscal ad- After six or seven years thus spent he be- 
ministration. A talooh, ov small division of comes subordinate collector, or subordinate 
the district, under a tahsildar, or native col- judge. As he advances to the office of col- 
lector, is assigned to him, in which, aided by lector or judge his position is in every way 
a native jimahnevees, or secretary, and under improved, and his opportunities of European 
the immediate supervision of the collector, he society greatly advanced. If lie be made a 
transacts the general matter of course duties member of council, secretary of government, 
of collector. He is employed in measuring or accountant-general, not only are his eniolii- 
salt, supeiintending the runners, or ments increased, and his status elevated, but 

mail carriers, checking the issue of postage his social oppoi’tuni ties of refinement and com- 
er other stamps, and such like duties as, fort are much extended. He is sure to reside 
though requiring no mental exercise, need where intercourse with Europeans of a supe- 
only integrity and honesty. After six or rior order may be constantly enjoyed, Some- 
seven years the civilian thus disciplined is times, but not often, the civil servant is ap- 
nominated head assistant. He is then sent pointed to a diplomatic post at a native court, 

Q 
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Generally tbe raembers of tlie civil service 
are im willing to give up their prospects of 
slow but certain promotion, for the uncertain 
tenure of a political position. Military men 
are therefore generally selected whose seniority 
promotion in their profession still goes on, while 
their new duties are agreeable, and afford 
sources of inhuence, honour, and reward. Re- 
viewing the whole life of civil servants, the 
writer in Blackwood feelingly notices : — “ The 
mortidcations they will have to undergo in dis- 
eovering that no houndless field exists, as in 
Europe, for the exercise of their talents, and 
that the niajority are placed in situations in 
which nothing more than ordinary sense is 
required, or can be used, and from which no 
effort on their part can remove or exalt them ; 
where not only will their accomj)lishnQents be 
useless, but their time so fully occupied by 
the dry details of daily business, as not even 
to allow their practice as recreations, and in 
whicli the greater portion of their lives must 
be spent at a distance from all capable of feel- 
ing or appreciating the higher pleasures of 
intellect, or the refinements of a cultivated 
taste. And in order to dispel any illusions 
under which many may be labouring as to 
the pecuniary advantages of the Indian civil 
service, we shall now state precisely the re- 
ward held out to its members for the duties 
they have to perform, and for the sacrifices 
they are required to make. Oh! we have 
often thought, as we have marked the youth, 
eager to depart for that East, so beautiful in 
poetry, so miserable in reality. Oh ! if some 
disciple of Oornelius Agrippa could but dis- 
play to him in his magic mirror the coming 
scenes of his future life, he would pause ere 
he grasped the glittering bait, and hesitate to 
purchase what is termed a provision for life, 
at the price, or at least at the risk, of all that 
renders life chiefly desirable — -health of body 
— energy of mind— social ties! Too often 
are all these entirely sacrificed ; in all cases 
partially so. And for what? Money — a 
supposed greater amount of money than could 
be earned elsewhere. The selected will do 
well to consider the real value of their expec- 
tation in this particular, lest in this also they 
be disappointed.” 

In the administration of their duties the 
magistrates, political agents, collectors, and 
their assistants, have often been accused of 
violence, intimidation, and injustice. That 
men have belonged to this class harsh in their 
manners and severe in their official duties is 
unhappily true, but not in larger proportions 
than would be found among the stipendiary 
magistrates or officials in any European coun- 
try, while on the other hand many most noble 
instances of generosity, self-negation, and love 


of justice, have been finind amongst the 
Indian collectors, and probably as large a 
proportion of tliem have been as upright as 
any functionaries of any conritry. The names 
of Sir Henry and Sir John Lawrence have 
been immortalised in the provinces, regula- 
tion and non -regulation, of tlie north-west, 
Mr. Montgomery, by his priideiice and justice 
in the Punjauh, and afterwards in Oude, 
healed wounds that had iestered under otlier 
hands. Colonel Ed wardes and G eneral Jacol>, 
on the Punjauh ■ and 'Scinde frontiers, ■dis- 
charged political duties of the most onerous 
nature, with kindness as well as firmness. Mr, 
Thomason and many others have left in tlie 
spheres of tlieir duties memories the most fra- 
grant. To give one instance out of a large 
nunilier who have held no liigher office than tliat 
of eollector : Mr. Cleveland, of Baghalpore, in 
the earlier ojierations of the East India Com- 
pan}^, honoured hie office and those he served 
by a long course of wise, gentle, and clement 
administration, and the respect paid by the 
company to his memory, proved that three 
quarters of a century ago they valued ser- 
vants who thus administered their afiairs. The 
following inscription was placed on his monu- 
ment at Baghulpoi’e To the memory of 
Augustus Cleveland, Esq. j late collector of 
the districts of Baghulpore and Rajniahal ; 
'who, without bloodshed, or the terror of au- 
thority, employing only the means of con- 
ciliation, confidence, and benevolence, at- 
tempted and accomplished the entire sub- 
jection of the lawless and savage inhabitants 
of the jungleterry of Rajmahal, who had long 
infested the neighbouring lands by their pre- 
datoiy incursions ; inspired them with a taste 
for tlie arts of civilized life, and attached them 
to the British government by a conquest over 
their minds, the most permanent as the most 
rational dominion. The governor-general and 
council of Bengal, in honour of his character, 
and for an example to others, have ordered 
this monument to he erected. He departed 
this life on the 13th of January, 1784-, 
aged 29,” 

The Ahorigined Friend^ an English pub- 
lication, in which the admiiiistration of our 
colonial empire has never found much favour, 
comments upon this epitaph in the following 
terms: — ‘^If any additional proof of the ex- 
cellency of Mr. Oleveland’s character, and of 
the value of his labours, were wanting, it is 
to be “found in the fact that the anmlah and 
zemindars of the jungleterry of Rajmahal also 
erected a monument to his memory, to which 
even now they pay an annual visit of reve- 
rence and affection. Would that our Indian 
rulers would imitate the example of a Cleve- 
land, and abandon a system of coercion and 
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violence, wliicli, while it may terrify the na- 
tives into submission to ns, cannot but pre- 
vent their advancement in peace, prosperity, 
and happiness 1” 

It is generally admitted that the impolitic 
contempt for the natives so commonly shown 
by the military and by independent settlers, 
is not usually displayed by the company’s 
civil officers, who lean rather to the weakness 
of extolling everything Indian, and despising 
European settlers not in the company’s ser- 
vice. Dr. Russell, in his letters, June, 1858, 
directed to the Times newspaper, complains 
bitterly of the scorn for the natives held by 
the officers of the royal forces in occupation 
of Rohilcund, but in no case does lie complain j 
of the conduct of the company's civil officers ' 
in this particular. It is alleged by persons | 
conversant with Indian affairs that the bear- I 
ing of English ladies shows more of the pride 
of race than that of their husbands and 
brothers, and that contempt for natives of 
their own sex, even of superi{)r rank, is mani- 
fested in forms improper, imprudent, un- 
merited by its victims, and calculated to create 
deep resentments in the minds of such native 
ladies. It is alleged that English ladies in 
India are most unpopular from this cause 
among the poor, and especially among the 
poor of their own sex. During the great 
revolt the hostility displayed to our country- 
women is thus accounted for, and where they 
have been spared, it is alleged, that in most 
cases the mercy resulted from gratitude to 
their husbands or fathers, who, as military or 
civil officers, had gained a reputation for 
humanity, bravery, or justice. The corre- 
spondent of the Hew York represents 

the pride of the whole civil service, and of 
their families, as utterly unendurable to 
strangers who visit India, and as a source 
of the prejudice against the East India Com- 
pany, which in England, on the continent of 
Europe, and in the United States, had so 
widely extended. On board a passenger ship 
from Madras to xlden, the Herald correspon- 
dent met with a very large party of European 
residents of India. The social relations to 
one another of the various coteries and classes 
into which Indo-European society is divided, 
he thus represents ; — 

^‘Hospitality and good-nature die for want 
of nounshment, and sociality is stifled by 
affectation. The hereditary castes that are 
so religiously observed by the Hindoo natives 
are not more marked than the pointed exclu- 
siveness of our Calcutta passeiigers—each 
looks upon the other with feelings far from 
friendly. Education or refinement seems to 
have little to do with the barriers of society; 
money, salary, pay, is what is most thought 


of. ‘ How long as he been out, and what 
does he receive per month ? is he a collector 
or a sudder judge ? does lie belong to the civil 
or the military service ? and has he influence at 
court?’ are among the queries when the new- 
comer makes his appearance. 

“ All classes are represented on board our 
ship- — from a collector to the consort of a 
member of the council; from a lieutenant in 
the Indian army to a comniaiider-in-chief. 
Some are going home on sick-leave ; others 
on a three yeai's’ vacation ; while one or two 
have been a quarter of a century in the ser- 
vice, and retire with a life -pension of five 
thousand dollars, half of which they have paid 
by instalments, from year to year, to make up 
the fund. There are others who have been 
oirt as long, but are not as fortunate ; their 
names do not head the list, and they must 
wait for their time to come. Some of our 
passengers are gentlemen ; others, snobs ; 
many of tliem invite our acquaintance ; others 
are fearful that their dignity will be ruffled 
by being courteous to those whose pay is less. 
The member of council who gets forty thou- 
sand dollars per annum is not in the same set 
as the commissioner who receives but eighteen 
thousand dollars ; and the Bengal civilian 
considers his position a peg or two higher 
than his of Madras ; while the Calcutta poten- 
tate speaks patronizingly of his counterpart 
in the Mofussil. All the divisions of Indian 
society stand boldly out on shipboard; and 
intrepid is the man who can remove the chill 
that freezes the little courtesies of life. Re- 
straint hangs over the breakfast -table, and 
formality barricades the jovial laugh and the 
pleasant conversation at diiiner. Gossip, in- 
trigue, and ill-natured remarks, follow you 
from the cabin to the deck. If you wish to be 
alone, you are eccentric ; if you sing too loud, 
or converse above a whisper, you are con- 
sidered a fit candidate for a lunatic asylum ; 
a hearty laugh is unpardonable ; and as for a 
dance or a charade, it would be out of tlie 
question. All the company’s servants believe 
in the infallibility of the company ; an excuse 
is found for everything the honourable com- 
pany may do. American slavery is horrible, 
but the Indian ryot system is a blessing to the 
native. Annexation in America is robbery; 
in India, friendship and protection. The court 
of directors do what they please ; the gover- 
nor-general proclaims it, and the servants, far 
and wide, say ‘ Amen.’ ” 

There are both exaggeration and ignoran ce 
displayed in these severe animadversions ; aiul 
; probably the correspondent did not easily fall 
j in with the manner of highly educated Eng- 
lish gentlemen, such as undoubtedly many of 
the officers, civil and military, were who hap- 
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pened to be ins fellow passenger's. Certainly 
Indian and American annexations liave no 
parallel : the latter are tbe result of filibuster- 
ing ; tine former grow out of wars, in wliicli 
tbe natives have generally been the aggres- 
sors, or had adopted a policy so dangerous^ to 
the British possessions as to leave the English 
no other course. The ryotwar was evidently 
a matter of which the American correspondent 
had no knowledge, and of which he was unfit 
to offer any opinion. As a shrewd and clever 
business man, and man of the world, his 
views of the social habits of the civil servants 
of the company are worthy of attention, and 
especially as those habits present themselves 
to an American traveller. The social life of 
the English in India has its good points, but 
it is for the study of those which are not to 
be admired that we must repair to the letters 
of the American correspondent. It is well, 
however, to present such views to the reader, 
that English social life in India may be seen 
in every aspect which it presents to friends or 
foes, foreigners or Englishmen, 

The commercial character of the trading 
community, native and foreign, has, under 
the head of commerce, been described, and, i 
in some respects, their social character was of 
necessity included in that description. The 
common impression in England is, that the 
Calcutta merchants, having lived in princely 
splendour, have surrounded themselves with 
all the creations of taste, and made Calcutta 
the city of palaces, which in some respects it 
deserves to he called, however exaggerated its 
claims. That her merchant princes have not 
improved Calcutta, so far as architectural 
beauty or symmetry of streets is concerned, 
in the proportion in which they have increased 
its commerce and population, the writer last 
quoted takes some pains to prove. The same 
writer gives the following description of com- 
mercial life in Calcutta : — 

hi otwithstanding the troops of native shop - 
keepers and tradesmen always hovering about 
you, there are plenty of Europeans ready to 
take your money. English tailors, English 
barbers, English hatters, and English jewellers, 
English hotel-keepers, and English druggists, 
all exercise their ingenuity in properly repre- 
senting their respective callings. The ex- 
change mart, as they term it, contains a little 
of everything — a perfect salmagundi. You 
can purchase anything you please— an India 
rubber coat or a penny whistle, a lady ’s work- 
box or a gentleman’s dressing-case— and the 
prices are moderate. I bought several beau- 
tiful silver ornaments made by the artizans of 
Cuttack — bracelets, bouquet-holders, breast- 
pins, and sundry nick-nacks, many of which 
were of exquisite workmanship. Just at the 


present time the exchange Is being* cleared 
preparatory to the opium sale, which comes 
off the 11th of every month, a sight I am 
sorry I shall not witness, for it is one of the 
noted exhibitions of Calcutta. The opium 
from Benares and Patna, is sold here at public 
auction by the honourable company, through 
a salaried auctioneer, twelve times during the 
year, to the highest bidder. Catalogues are 
early circulated, and the purchasers from the 
country are early in town. As a chest of 
Patna passes like a bank-note, no sampling 
or examination takes place. ^ Looking: from 
an elevation in the room, you see a most ex- 
traordinary spectacle : all nations— all Euro- 
pean races are represented. In the Stock 
Exchange and the Bourse you may' see the 
latter,, but at tlie opium sales-rooni only can 
you see the grand mixture of races. 

“Gambling is a natural vice among tlie 
Indians, and they enjoy beyond anything else 
the peculiar excitement of the opium mart; 
and it is the motley appearance of the bidders, 
combined with the confusion of tongues, and 
the strong odours that arise from the per- 
spiring crowd, that marks the place. Jews 
and Gentiles are wild in their manner; and 
Greeks, Armenians, Persians, mingled in with 
native Indians of many dialects ; and Engllsli- 
men, and all the representatives of the con- 
tinent of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa, 
are wrought up to the greatest possible excite - 
ment by the sharp bidding and the quick 
auctioneer, who seems to be ubiquitous. The 
hells of London and of Paris are not thronged 
with more reckless men, for the amounts are 
heavy, and one hid will make or lose a for- 
tune. Much of the gambling takes place in 
the bazaar before the sale. 

“The river is covered with merchandize, 
which the primitive teams of the land, un- 
changed for centuries, bring down from the 
interior, while the finest ships in tlie world 
open their hatches to receive the produce of a 
land that is capable of producing as much of 
its renowned staples as the rest of the world 
is capable of consuming. And yet, with all 
this wonderful commerce, who grows rich in 
the Indian trade ? How many merchants 
annually retire with lacs of rupees ? As mauy 
as make their fortunes in the respective gold- 
fields of the great Anglo-Saxon empires, aftei 
they have passed through a panic, no more; for 
competition crowds the new-comer, and every 
ten years the old merchant.s tremble under an 
established custom, if not a natural law.” 

This writer, in common with all strangers 
who visit Calcutta, was struck with the in- 
creasing importance of the Hindoo, Parsec, and 
Greek merchants. Of late several Greeks of 
Constantinople, and others who hud “ houses ” 
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in Western Europe, have settled in Calcutta, [ 
and they import not only the habits of busi- j 
ness by which their race is characterized, but j 
also its good and evil social peculiarities. The 
natives, however expert in the tricks of com- 
merce, and however gifted in the foresight 
which is essential where trade assumes the 
risks of the gambling table, and the cunning 
and unprincipled have the best chances of 
success, are rivalled by the Greeks. The 
habits of the native merchants of Bombay 
were noticed when the capital of that presi- 
dency was described. The life of the native 
inerchants of Calcutta has been thus described 
by a traveller who was not unfriendly to 
them The native merchants are men of 
intellect, well up in all the moves on the mer- 
cantile chess-board. \^ou are surprised to 
find them so familiar with commerce and com- 
mercial usages. Naturally sharp and quick 
to learn, by being brought, after graduating 
in the English school, in contact with business 
men from every coast, they become familiar 
Avitb all tbe tricks of trade. If tliey wish to 
purchase, they appear before you as sellers ; 
if tliey have indigo to dispose of, they will 
inquire for seeds ; and if freight is to be en- 
gaged, they will offer you a ship. Intuitively 
they understand all the clap-trap of the Stock 
Exchange ; with astonishing cleverness they 
put the market up and down with as much 
ease as the most experienced bulls and hears 
of the West; and before or after the arrival 
of a mail you meet them where you least 
expect it— -always a little in advance. No 
Europeans were equal to cope with them in 
managing prices, in regulating prices, or in 
dodging round sharp corners, till the Greeks 
dropped down among them ; but since so 
many of them have appeared in Calcutta, the 
natives have had to keep their eyes wide open.” 

The social habits of every native class lias 
been described in previous pages, except those 
of the merchants of the Indian metropolis ; 
and as this is a class which has grown up 
undeiv British and foreign influence, a notice 
of its habits of domesticity and intercourse in 
private society was reserved until the social 
habits and character of the Indo -European 
commercial class should come under review. 
It has not been easy to obtain much know- 
ledge of the mode in which the banyans and 
native mercbants of Calcutta spend tbeir time, 
when away from general observation. The 
following account by a gentleman wlio en- 
joyed the hospitality of some of them is there- 
fore the more interesting : — 

I visited the residence of the Dutt family, 
where all the opulence and luxuries that 
wealth commands are scattered about the 
rooms. Paintings and engravings, mosaic 


I from Rome and porcelain from Sevres, 

I English and French furniture, and everything 
Indian and European that they can get hold 
of, is purchased to adorn their residences. 
The large rooms of valuable merchandize 
resembled more an ill-assorted pawnbroker’s 
shop in London than anything else I could 
think of. I found tbe Baboo almost naked, 
in his bedroom, on the floor, a punkah over 
him, and in his band an English history of 
the Russian war. The room was beautifully 
fuimisbed, but the pictures that adorned the 
w'alls showed the licentious taste of tbe Ben- 
galee. He was most familiar with the geo- 
graphy, the commerce, the politics of other 
nations ; \vanted to know the effect of the 
late wonderful production of gold, and how it 
would operate on the silver coinage ; asked if 
the losses still continued as heavy in the 
Australian trade as at first, and if our cotton 
crop in the States would exceed three millions 
of bales, and if in case of peace clipper- ships 
would depreciate. His religion, he said, 
would not allow him to go abroad, but nothing 
would be more pleasant to him than to visit 
Mount V ernon. Ashootas Day had a beautiful 
place, and before bis death gave a most ex- 
pensive nantch, combining the immoralities 
of the European with the luxuriant and 
voluptuous habits of the natives. He denied 
himself notbing that money would give him. 
The careless way of speaking of him, ' that 
he had been burnt up ’ makes one still more 
repugnant to their idol worship. I was also 
entertained by Baboo Rajendur Mullick, 
whose princely estates and great wealth are 
noticeable above many others’. Dutt’s place 
is far less expensive, for Baboo Mullick lives 
the gentleman, and devotes bis time to orna- 
menting his house, by purchasing everything 
that comes from other parts. The more 
costly the article, tbe better is he pleased. 
Animals and birds filled the garden, and his 
aviary contained the feathered tribes of every 
land, from the ostrich to the emu— -the man- 
darin duck of China to the bird of paradise. 
The late Earl of Derby contributed some- 
thing to the collection. I saw several goats 
from Cashmere, the kind from whose wool the 
celebrated shawls are made. The goats thrive 
poorly out of the mountains, and there were 
only five left out of some two hundred that 
the Baboo owned. The Baboo is most gen- 
tlemanly in his manners, and well informed 
in ancient and modern history, speaking 
English with remarkable fluency. He bad 
several lacs invested in tbe company’s paper. 
A few weeks since he gave a most magni- 
ficent naiitcL The large area in the centre 
was covered, and lights and lanterns shone 
over - ^ fountain and tlie orna- 
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meiited stage. Tliese iiaiitclies are peculiar 
to Iiidia, and Avhen given by a king, a prince, 
or a millionaire, distinguislied foreigners nve 
often invited. I bad tbe cbance ot being 
present at one on a small scale, got up tor the 
aiiiiisement of a young Bostonian from Canton 
and myself, by some of our American triemls. 
The music at times is harsh, and then dies 
off with soothing harmony. The mnsicians 
were all seated, and the guests, native and 
foreign, were provided with lounges, soia- 
chairs, c%c. The entertainment was given at 
a native’s house, a few miles out of town, and 
the dancing-girls were engaged a day or two 
before. Gesticulation, action, and the elastic 
movements of the body, are the peculiar 
features of the dance : they commence with 
a slow, graceful motion, scarcely moving then* 
feet, hut working their hands and arms : then 


becoming more animated, vrith a livelier 
chant, their whole form keeps time to the 
tune, till they appear much excited; their 
movements at first chaste, become voluptuous ; 
and the music inspirits to still more powerful 
excitement, till the dance is terminated with 
louder strains and more lascivious motions. 
Other dancers then take their place, ^but the 
dance is unchanged. Two of the girls only 
appeared at the same time. All of them were 
covered with jewels. I counted as many 
as fifteen gold and silver bracelets on one 
arm, not to mention necklaces and chains : 
they had bells on their ankles, and rings on 
their fingers, jewellery in their ears and 
noses, which gave them a most original ap- 
pearance, and showed how fond these natives 
are of ornament. All they can make, all 
they can get and save over and above their 
maintenance, goes for ornaments ; and many 
of those who seem the poorest have valuable 
jewellery on their persons. ^ Coolies, even, 
who can save a few rupees invest in buying 
jewelled ornaments for their children ; and 
hence robbery and murders occur where tbe 
inducement is so conspicuously advertised.” 
The amusements of Galcutta are for Europeans 
scant and poor ; he says— ‘fbeyond their own 
residences, and off the esplanade, foreigners 
have little to amuse themselves with, for 
theatricals and concerts, lectures and exhibi- 
tions, do not thrive on Indian soil. Kate 
Hayes, however, for a w^hile dispersed the 
general apathy ; but a few nights of tbe 
Italian music at tbe prices were amply suffi- 
cient There are many amateur singers in 
the city, and their occasional re-unions are 
said to Te attractive. A star actor or pima- 
donna need never expect to realiase a rapid for- 
tune by visiting Calcutta ; for the population is 
not equal to a small town in a Western State. 
Be veil thousand, they tell me, is about the mark.” 


^Lccording to the testimony of most hnglifcli 

wrttera and travellers there is much socid 
intercourse in all the great eit.es ot India 
among the British. The civilians and military 
in the company’s service prefer each asso- 
ciatim-- with one another, to the company ot 
independent settlers. But the ofticers ot the 
royal army and clergymen are much in re- 
quest by the company’s servants. _ hormerly 
the missionaries were very unfashionable, but 
of late years they have become much more 
influential, and they are invited to Hie best 
circles. The members of the Indo-European 
press form an important element of the com- 
munitv, and these are far more feared than 
loved 'by the company’s servants ; Imt the 
power of the pen has become too lormu.able 
for those who wield it to be overlooked ; and 
besides, many in the profession of literature 
have realized" in India eoiusiderable propeity , 
and have therefore formed a status indepen- 
dent of that acquired by their literary reputa- 
tion and poAver. In Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, more especially, this class has become 
important and respected. ^ i x i 

Social life among the English planters and 
settlers in the interior is sometimes dreap^ 
enough, especially as they are generally 
located in fiat and well irrigated parts of the 
country, far apart from other Europeans. 
Where their pursuits have enabled them to 
fix upon a diversified part of the country, 
their life is less monotonous, as they can hunt 
the wild hoar, or it may be the tiger, and 
either sport is sufficiently perilous to be ex- 
citing. The chief planters and independent 
settlers are indigo planters, as cotton arid 
rice are generally cultivated by the ryots or 
zemindars. The habits and situation t>f fhe^ 
planters have been noticed under tlie beui! <>f 
commerce. A popular liondoii pencHlical * 
presents a very just picture of the life of an 
indigo planter in the following terms An 
European indigo planter in the interior of 
‘ India leads an isolated life, whicli, houc^oi, 
is not without its enjoyments. liis business, 
though it has its anxieties, is not irhsuinc. 
He is generally a farmer and a s];ortsman, 
and master and owner of a fine mansion, with 
plenty of elephants. Arabian liorses, cows, 
sheep, goats, and dogs, and perhaps a few 
tame leopards and tigers. His elephant^s, bp 
sides being useful in enabling biiu to ride 
over Hs plantations, will carry bimpetter 
than any other animal, when out in the 
jungles tiger hunting. The^ planter often 
lives twenty or forty miles from any other 
European ; but this does not prevent him 
from constantly making and receiving visffs. 
Moreover, his time is well taken up with 
'Dickcii’i’s llotcse/iold U ot'ds. 
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paying Ms people, superintending Ms vats, 
and settling disputes among tlie neiglibouring 
farmers. In bis own districts tlie planter is 
perfectly independent, being looked up to 
with awe and respect by all around bim. In 
tlieir bour of ti’ouble tbe poor, miserable, 
bard- worked, and ill fed ryots or labourers 
always fly to the British planter for protection 
against tbe oppressions of tbeir own masters 
and countrymen.” 

These solitudes of Iiido -English life are 
not’relieved by tbe intercourse of intelligent 
natives. The impossibility of communicating 
freely in any language prevents intercourse in 
such neigbbourlioods as afford any respectable 
native gentry : but generally tbe planter is 
settled where there are none such; he is sur- 
rounded by jealous zemindars, or his neigh- 
bourhood is peopled by ryots, to whom these 
zemindars may find a fit parallel only in the 
Degree of Mrs. Stowe’s affecting tale of 
American oppression of tlie negro. If the 
planter be a single man, which is not unfre- 
quently the case, he often lives like an outcast, 
far away from home and Mends, and from the 
ameaiities and enjoyments of civilised life. 

In the great cities there is often a constant 
meeting of natives of wealth and dignity in 
public assemblies, and on public promenades. 
This does not, however, occur in many places ; 
but it is to be seen in the presidential capitals, 
especially in the great and gay metropolis ; 
also in Kurrachee, Poonah, Serampore, and a 
few other places. In all the capitals of the 
three presidencies there is a mingling of Euro- 
peans and nativesin the public drives and great 
thoroughfares of pleasure. It is least so in 
Madras, although in that populous presiden- 
tial metropolis there is a considerable Euro- 
pean and a large native population of positive 
and relative respectability. The throngs 
assembling on the public carriage way and 
esplanade at Bombay were described at con- 
siderable length in the notice given of that 
city in the geographical portion of the work. 
There European, Jew, Arab, Parsee, Hindoo, 
Mohammedan, Jain, Jat, Persian, and Ginga- 
lese crowd together the grand evening pro- 
menade, and form a scene at once attractive to 
the ethnologist and the politician. Yet it is 
observable how much the natives retire 
among themselves, Jew with Jews, Parsee 
with Parsees, Mussulman with Mussulmen, 
and the English are left, by the voluntary 
action and taste of the natives, as well 
as from their own exclusiveness, to pursue 
the path of pleasure alone. At Calcutta this 
is not so much the case. Probably the native 
merchants there are not so rich as some, espe- 
cially the hard bargaining Parsees of Bombay ; 
but there are many wealthy natives having a 


purpose in living near to the centre of im- 
perial government. Great zemindars and 
talookdars, deposed and pensioned rajahs and 
native princes, and many who still hold the 
reigns of government within some province of 
the great peninsula, visit the capitM where 
the majesty of England is represented by the 
presence of a viceroy, where it is expected 
that European agents can be found, who for 
rupees — the ever potential instrument of 
policy in the opinion of the native — -will 
assist in the intrigues which Calcutta is 
believed not only to tolerate, but for which 
it is supposed to afford a most ample scope. 
Thence, if necessary, cori’espondence can be 
maintained with England, where lawyers and 
members of parliament are known to reside 
whose poverty exposes them to th e tempta - 
tion of corruption. 

After the annexation of Oude there was a 
large influx of complaining talookdars and 
zemindars to Calcutta, and the reception they 
met with from the government, and the 
European population generally, exasperated 
them. The object of these men was to secure 
their interests in the land of the annexed 
province, and it was not merely their disap- 
pointment in this object, hut the contempt with 
which they were treated, which roused tlieir 
resentment. This will easily be conceived 
when it is remembered that these men were 
the Dude aristocracy, and when the tenure 
by which their landed interests and influence 
were held is understood. The details given 
under the head of land revenue will partly 
explain this to our readers, hut in order to 
present the force of the double exasperation 
wMch moved these talookdars and zemindars 
of Oude to retire from their contact with their 
British masters at Calcutta, it is necessary 
to observe here that in Oude the state has 
the right of a very large portion of the gross 
produce or rents of the soil, but not a right 
in the soil. This has been held for unknown 
ages by the zemindars, who, with a few 
partial exceptions, have survived the oppres- 
sions of former governments — whether Hin- 
doo or Mohammedan — and whose hereditary 
tenures could not now be confiscated, without 
producing results far more serious than those 
unacquainted with the native feeling may 
imagine. The talookdars, again, or feudal 
lords, are sometimes zemindars, or owners of 
a portion of their talooks — but more gene- 
rally only lords superior of a number of 
villages, through wbom the village zemindars 
pay their rent to the government. Lord Can - 
ning’s proclamation extends to the rights of 
both classes : and, if sanctioned by parlia- 
ment, would for ever prevent the allegiance 
of the mass of the people in Oude; for, in 
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HimlooX^illages, alaiost every cultivator is a 
joint sparer in tPe land (a zemindar), being a 
descendant from a common ancestor. Sup- 
posing, even, tlie government in India really 
possessed tpe right of destroying the here- 
ditary landed tenures of a large province, it 
would he, politically speaking, a great mis- 
take to attempt to exercise it, as it could 
never be enforced, unless you could put to 
death every zemindar in Oiide, i, e,, almost 
every man in arms in that province, and a 
vast mmiher more not in arms, but who 
would, no doubt, instantly join their brethren 
if they found their hereditary rights seized. 
England, in fact, could not send out troops 
enough to carry out such an order. Little 
did the British think, who met the gay 
cavaliers of Glide on the esplanade of Calcutta, 
after the petitions of these men were spurned 
and themselves contemned, that the treatment 
under which thei r vengeance was formed and 
fostered would so soon try the energy of our 
empire, and consign so many of onr fairest 
and bravest to bloody graves. 

The extreme contempt for the natives which 
characterizes the English in India, which is per- 
haps nowhere cherished more than in Calcutta, 
not only at government-house, hut among the 
independent settlers, and which makes itself 
so felt of au evening on the esplanade, has not 
only incited Indian chiefs to rebellion, hut has 
sustained the English in their most daring 
efforts to quell revolt and carry their con- 
quests all over the peninsula. Alluding to 
this result of the feeling, and to its probable 
and possible consequences as indicated by the 
revolt of lSo7~8, the Friend of India 
has the following remarks, written after the 
fall of Lucknow:— We are beginning to 
learn the strength of our foe. We hear now 
no more stories of want of gunpowder and 
ammunition, of muskets either turned into 
fusees or bartered for a little food, of rebels 
dying by hundreds, and disunion breaking 
out in their camp. We no longer expect im- 
possibilities, to conquer a host with some ten 
men, or to defend a town with a garrison 
weakly provisioned and hampered with 
women and children. Yet the old proud 
contempt for all races hut our own still con- 
tinues ; at one time a source of weakness, at 
another of the most heroic action. At first it 
left Delhi without troops, and the capital un- 
guarded, the king of Glide or his ministers to 
plot sedition, and native regiments to burn 
down bungalows. When the rebellion had 
broken out it caused General Havelock, with 
a force scarcely three thousand strong, to ad- 
vance gallantly into Lucknow and save the 
garrison, and Colonel Powell with five hundred 
men to drive five thousand rebels from an in- 
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trenched position ; it enabled < ieneral Xeill to 
save Benares, and contributed nr>t a little to 
the series of victories W(*n ]>y tj’eneral Have- 
lock. If knowledge be ] tower, ignorance 
sometimes is not less so, and tlio man who 
knows not when it is imptiSfrible for him to 
gain a victory seldom sustains a defeat. This 
contempt for our has had as great au in- 
fluence upon individuals as upon masses. 
What else enabled Lieutenant Willoughby 
and his gallant eom]vanions to make a stand at 
Delhi : what enabled Lieutenant Osborne to 
maintain his post at Rewah, and Lieutenant 
Himgerford at ]Mhow ; what else encouraged 
Sir John Lawrence in the Punjaub to denude 
the province of European trr>u]is and send 
tiiein to Delhi? The emotion is now, how- 
ever, passing away ; it has scrvtMl its purpose, 
and the man who thought it before cowardly 
to shrink from a dishonourable foe now takes 
the precautions which can alone secure a 
thorough vengeance, llie comraander-in- 
chief, therefore, rightly delayed his advance 
on Lucknow until his succoss was certain.'’ 

On the esplanade at Calcutta the English, 
and superior classes of natives, meet every 
evening, but while they pass and repass one 
another, the native merchants, it may be with 
iiiore costly equipages, and the native chiefs 
on finer horses, more richly caparisoned, and 
themselves gorgeously apparelled, this dis- 
play of native wealth and jewelled gran- 
deur seldom tempts the English from ^their 
cold and haughty reserve, and the smallest 
conceivable intercourse takes ]>]ace between 
the two races. Mr, Train, who wrote from an 
American point of view, and fur American 
; readers, like Bayard Taylor, and other x\me- 
ricans wdio travelled in India, thus describes 
I the esplanade, and the gay concourse which 
occupies it: — ^ The esplanade, thus far, more 
than all else in the Bengal capital, has left 
the most lasting impression on my mind when 
the sun shuts off his burning briglitness, wlien 
the Indian day has departed, and the Indian 
evening is born. About the hour of five 
o'clock the stranger is introduced to a seeue 
of gaiety and gladness, a picture of oriental 
and Anglo-Saxon life that it would be difficult 
to cross from off the memory's tablet. I am 
no enthusiast, nor can I paint ; my youth has 
been buried among the dry leaves of com- 
merce — the cobweb realities of the counting- 
house — the invoice, the ledger, and the ship— 
and now, on the restless drifting of never- 
ceasing change, I am purchasing dearly 
enough, by absence from my family, my first 
draught of oriental custom and Indian habits. 
The evening drive, however, as delightful as 
it is strange, would make me forget my com- 
mission account, were not the familiar names 
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of clipper-sliips always Tbefe me as they 
.range along tlie ancliorage. All there is of 
European and AAesteni life in Oalcntta is 
reflected every evening on the course, and as 
I lie off so lazily in niy harouche I can but 
contemplate the scene so singularly beautiful. 
Isaac Marvel should have driven on the course 
after he had been brooding over his sea-coal 
fire. There is the holy river coursing far up 
above the city — -far away beyond the suburbs ; 
past the hunting -fields of the fierce Mahrattas, 
winding its many coils through the palace- 
gardens on its sacred banks ; past the umbra- 
geous banyan, the palm, the sycamore, and 
cocoa-trees ; past heathen temples, rusting 
under the corroding influence of climate and 
of time ; and, as it loses itself in the distance 
far beyond Barrackpore, your imagination 
traces it beyond your visual reach, wending 
its tortuous way through the vast possessions 
of the honourable company, and the paddy- 
fields, that give so many millions nourish- 
ment; past the wdieat, and the corn, and the 
indigo plantations ; near where the poppy 
blossoms bloom under government, to raise a 
few more lacs to pay the army; past the 
zemindars, whose tyrant pow’er grinds the life 
from the poor ryot ; past the Saracenic ruins 
of Hindoo temples, interesting, because so 
grey wdth age ; by the sepoy camp, where 
English officers are the lords of native regi- 
ments; until we finally lose it among the 
valleys that base the mountain ranges of the 
towering Himalayas. Lost as you may be in 
reverie, your fancy is arrested by the soul- 
stirring music of the regimental hands, in the 
garden inclosure, where nurses and children 
most do congregate, and \yhere, in the little 
arbour, you may find an American apple or 
an American ice. The thrill of martial airs 
ringing through the trees, and the voluptuous 
breeze of the Indian evening fanning off‘ the 
hurthensome cares of day, /would put you 
asleep in your easy-moving carriage were 
your senses not kept always active by the 
passing and repassing of ‘ fair women and 
brave men.’ All that is attractive in Calcutta 
may he seen at the daily reunion of the drive. 
The scene is most unlike anything I ever 
witnessed. The Praya Grande of Macao faces 
the water, and so does the grassplot at Singa- 
pore, the Bund at Shanghai, the Botanical 
Gardens at Sydney, the governor’s road to his 
new residence on the banks of the Derwent, 
ill Tasmania, hut not as the esplanade looks 
upon the Hoogly, for here you combine so 
many attractions. Some seventy American 
banners have been streaming during the day 
from the beautiful clippers of my own fair 
land ; and the flags of England, and of France, 
and Uontincntal States, have been furled for 


the night, again to open their gaudy colours 
in the morning. The ships of all nations are 
croW'ding one another in long rows, three and 
four abreast, for miles along the pleasure 
ground, some deejily laden, and waiting ini- 
patiently to commence their voyage, and be 
towed to sea; others have just arrived, and in 
ballast trim.” 

Mr. Train, having visited Port William, and 
given some inaccurate descriptions of it in a 
military sense, affords a glimpse, which is faith- 
ful and \vell described, of the people wdio fre- 
quent the esplanade, in the singular throng of 
their varied nationalities “ On returning 
through one of the military roads, I found 
the esplanade crowded with elegant equi- 
pages ; and evening after evening I was home 
along the drive, watching the interesting 
spectacle— now walking in long roAvs, and now 
hurrying on in delightful confusion, carriage 
behind carriage, their occupants dressed as for 
a ball. You saw' all that \vas gay in the 
capital; and many are the romantic stories of 
love and of gossip wdiich are told you if your 
companion be a lady, and of thrilling and 
hairWadth escapes if of the other sex. 
Where a community have held an evening 
levee at the same hour, and at the same place, 
day after day, Sundays not excepted, for gene- 
rations, in an Indian country, there must be 
many incidents on record of the romance and 
misery of Indian life. Some of the equipages 
would not fail to be noticed in Hyde Park; 
and many of the Arab horses on the green 
w'ould attract attention in Rotten llow^* The 
distinguished potentates of the company spare 
no expense in endeavouring to eclipse their 
neighbours ; and salaries, surprising to the 
officials of other lands, are squandered as 
quickly as they are received. The governor- 
generars carriage is lost sight of the moment 
some of the native princes make their appear- 
ance, and the commander -in -chief of the army, 
the members of the council, who receive forty 
thousand dollars per annum, and other high- 
salaried officers of the civil service, are not 
able to cope with the luxuriant extravagance 
of hahoos, Avho count their wrealth by lacs of 
pounds. Count d’Orsay, as he is dubbed, 
because hewas hoi’sewhipped for twice throw- 
ing a bouquet into a lady’s carriage, seems to 
be the native Beau Brummel of the course 
in every tiring but wealth, for his estates arc 
princely. There must he white blood in his 
veins, for his complexion is fair, and his fea- 
tures are noticeable for their regularity. The 

^ Mr. Train seems to be under the impression that the 
fashionables of London ride theii best horses in Ilottcn 
Bow. This is an error; the average value of a horse 
there during the gayest time of the London season has 
been computed at Mo. 
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baboo miilliclcs are also out in tlieir splendid 
teams ; and I notice anotliei’ native Oyiioy in 
a Kew York buggy j and there is Gboolam 
Moliammed, on a beautiful Arab, prancing; 
and near by is tlie belle of Oalcutta, tlie beau- 
tiful Miss - — — ; but tlie Indian climate has 
driven the roses from her cheek, and the lilies 
that have displaced them tell of ill-health, and 
a longing for her English home. Hindoos of 
high rank, dressed in their attractive garh of 
many colours, and Mussulmen, whose fanati- 
cism has often made them brave in war; 
rajahs with a princely pension, and princes 
whose wealth cannot be counted; military 
leaders who have won position and honour by 
bravery, and those who have never seen 
action, although grey in the service: these, 
and more, are. passing, and merchants are 
here, and tradesmen. A little way on you 
see a roiv of buggies, the tarn-out of the 
American captain, who, when riding wuth hi.s, 
own team, looks as proud as the best of them. 

I enjoyed the course; it was so cheerful to 
meet again with those whom we had met, to 
gaze again upon the shipping, to note again 
the massive strength of Fort William, to feel 
the refreshing coolness of the sea air as it 
came up the river with the tide, to tall, per- 
haps, into a dose as the distant music trembles 
on the air, and, awaking, to notice some 
barouche with livery more gay than the rest, 
or some lady, who knows she is the object of 
attraction. The Oalcuttaites have become so 
habituated to the evening drive, that they 
would as soon forego their meals or their 
ablutions as omit the daily reunion, wdiich 
combines the pleasure of society with the 
luxury of recreation.” 

The uii willingness of the British to asso- 
ciate with the natives cannot arise from infe- 
riority of manner. A distinguished modern 
writer says lowest of the people, if fate 
raises him to he an emperor, makes himself 
quite at home in his new situation, and shows 
a manner and conduct unkno-wn to Europeans 
similarly situated.” This queerly and awk- 
wardly written sentence is evidently intended 
to convey the idea of a superior capacity on 
the part of the natives for positions of honour 
and dignity. It is to be doubted whether 
any sucli superiority exists. Mr. Campheirs 
praise of the Indians is in this I’espect as ex- 
aggerated as in many others. Europeans 
have frequently risen from low stations to 
positions of great eminence and dignity, and 
maintained their places with an. eminence of 
mind and glory of circumstance of wdiicli we 
have not similar examples in Hindoo history ; 
hut it is certain that the natives, take them 
class for class, can conduct themselves, as to 
the courtesies and amenities of life, as well as 
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the citizens of the more polished European 
states. There is, however, a constant ten- 
dency to deterioration in Hindoos of exalted 
station observable by Europeans, and wliicdi 
tempts the British to respect more a native 
who has raised himself by Ids parts than those 
who can boast a princely lineage ; indeed, 
Mr. Campbell ends the passage just quoted 
by adding, *‘ bnt his son is altogether degene- 
rate !” ^ 

The indisposition of the English at Calcutta 
to mingle in native society can hardly be 
wondered at when the contempt which the 
peculiar meanness and weakness of the Ben- 
galee character is calculated to inspire is taken 
into consideration. IHoreover, the horrid de- 
gradations of the Hindoo religion, and its 
influence upon the whole native character, is 
nowhere more thoroughly exhibited than in 
Bengal. The higher classes ar(? not exempit 
from the common subjection to the debasing 
po%ver of Hindoo idolatry. It is difficult for n 
European to associate with a man who he. 
knows has murdered his female offspring, or 
the woman wdio has exposed her child to be 
swept away by the Ganges ; ■with persons 
who have left their sick parents to bo de- 
voured, while yet living, by the tiger or the 
alligator: who have countenanced and mingled 
in the filthy obscenities of Indian temples; 
or who have, tinder the ostensible show of a 
costly tribute to their dead kindred or ser- 
vants, allowed the heartless and horrid neglect 
of the funeral pyre. These things are all 
practised in the very neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta ; and even the stranger, who pays a 
short visit, cannot fail to witness them if he 
have any curiosity. Tlie author {»f Yfnmf/ 
America Ahroad shows how n foreigner indi- 
rectly justifies the British residents of that 
city in not desiring any intimate intercourse 
with the natives, of wdiatcver rank or class. 
In the immediate vicinity of the Indian me- 
tropolis he visited temples and funeral jyres, 
and thus gives account of both : — '' The same 
day I went through several heathen temples, 
seeing all that I w*as permitted to see, and 
that was enough to disgust one with their un- 
seemly worship. It was some religious festi- 
val, and a large concourse blocked the ave- 
nues ; hut we were permitted to push our way 
along. About fifty kids were lying witli 
their heads off, all sizes and all colours, a bell 
ringing from the temple at the dropping of 
every head. One man, more religious than 
those about him, brought in a young buffalo, 
and great was the rejoicing ; the bell I'ang 
several times, and the singing, shouting, and 
gesticulations, created the greatest confusion. 
Some of the priests were desirous that I should 
Campbell’s Modem Lidia, p. 64. 
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offer lip a goat, blit I declined in tlie 

ceremony, for the whole performance was 
most revolting. It Avas, however, not half so 
clisgitsting, nor Avas it so strangely peculiar, 
as the ceremony Avhich I saw going on in 
several of the smaller temples. Once seen, it 
Avill not easily be forgotten. Veiled females 
were contimially pouring in and oxit. The 
temple has within a Hindoo god that repre- 
sents the creative power of man, and the 
ceremony of the Linqnani is supposed to be 
the cure of barrenness and sterility. There 
are several days of the year that Hindoo Avives 
AAdio have never been so fortunate as to bring 
any addition to the household resort to this 
temple. There are different idols in different 
parts of India, but I believe none are so effec- 
tual as the Brahmins themselves. I also rode 
do AAoi to the burning ghaut, and Avitnessed, 
till it almost made me sick with nausea, the 
disgusting sight of burning their dead. The 
smoke aauis rising from the dying embers of 
several bodies, and in three instances the 
funeral pyre Avas just lighted. After having 
been brought to the hanks of the river, AA-here 
they are left to die, if their friends have the 
means of purchasing the wood, and paying 
for the ceremony, they are at once placed 
upon the pyre, and covered up Avith the 
burning timber, till their bodies have been 
entirely consumed. The picture Avas painful, 
nauseating, most unpleasant to the senses ; 
and you only care to see it once, and then a 
few moments will satisfy you. You cannot 
hut feel stujnfied at the sight. Some poor 
skull, not AAdiolly destroyed, you may be 
treading on; and pieces of bones, where the 
relatives were too poor to pay for more fuel, 
you see buried in the ashes. A most foul 
stench fills the air. At all hours of the day 
corpses are brought doAvn, and the unseemly 
levity of the naked wretches AAdio stir up the 
fuel, and more especially when they show you 
the body by running a pole into its side, 
AA’ould hasten your departure, did you not 
arrest your steps to gaze upon the hungry 
hock of ravens, and crows, and carrion Idtes, 
AA’lio approach the corpses before the fire has 
ceased to burn, Avithin a close proximity, to 
seize upon the least atom saved from the 
flame. Hundreds of them were within a fcAv 
feet, intently peering into the ashes, Avhile the 
more dignified adjutants Avere perched upon 
the house-tops and on the AA-alls, AA’aiting for 
their share of the entertainment. No one 
molests them; for the birds are sacred, and 
eat up the filth about the city. When too 
poor to buy the privilege of burning their 
relatives, they let the tide Avash them off the 
beach — some of them, perhaps, before the life 
lias left the body — and they are floated off to 


sea. I have often heard the captains of ships 
tell of the bodies fouling the anchors, and of 
the sickening stench that arose in cleaning 
them when some half a dozen had lodged 
there ; and AA^henever I drank the Avater of 
the Hoogly, or partook curry or fish at 
breakfast, I could not but be reminded of 
the human shrimp -traps and fish -bait of 
which I had so many times heard. I liaA^e 
seen little, but all I Avish to see, of Indian 
Avorship. Next month, April, some of those 
days, when the torture is the Avorship, I Avill 
give the stranger the opportunity of Avitness- 
ing that which I do not care to behold, for 
already 1 have seen enough to disgust me 
Avith the common people— 'their habits, their 
customs, their dress, their treachery, their 
duplicity, and their religion. One able -bodied 
Chinaman, in appearance at any rate, is 
Avorth half a dozen natives of Bengal, for, as 
a race, the former are far more sightly than 
the latter.” 

The uniform disposition of the British in 
every part of India to neglect native society 
has been much animadverted upon. It has 
been said that the manners of the people are 
very different in different proAunces : the 
effeminate Bengalee hears no resemblance to 
the manly liajpoot; the sAA^arthy Madrassee 
is not like the Scinde descendants of the 
Arabs ; the people of the coasts on the Bay 
of Bengal are very dissimilar to the tall and 
Avell-made Oudeans ; the abject Cingalese 
offer no points of comparison Avith the 
manly Sikh and Affghan: yet the English 
associate with none. It is not understood 
by those AA^ho thus call our Indo -Britons to 
account for their distant hearing that, hoAV- 
CA' er dissimilar in race and creed, there is an 
extraordinary social identity among all the 
races of India, and class Avith class, a singular 
sameness of moral type in all parts of the 
peninsula. Although there arc many classes, 
almost all the classes are found more or less 
e very AAdi ere ; and hence the same general 
features of society exist alike in every part of 
India, CA^en Avhen there is a considerale differ- 
ence in personal appearance and language. 
In effect it has become one country; and 
though many different races have entered it, 
and have been by peculiar institutions kept in 
many respects separate, each has in its own 
sphere pervaded the country. All have 
become united in one common civilization — • 
the same system of Hindoo polity has been 
overlaid by the same system of MoLammedan 
government — ^inhabitants of one part of the 
country haA^e served, travelled, and done 
business in all other parts indiscriminately ; 
and so altogether, AAdiile the different degrees 
m ’*^hich different elements have been mixed, 
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produce exterior differences, the essential 
ebaracteristics of all are tlie same.'* 

It lias been said in reply to language of 
this Mild, that, in the region of politics at all 
events, the Engli sli, and tlie native party 
attached to them, iniglit move together ; that 
wherever the Englishman goes he is a poli- 
tician, and wherever he rules he is essentially 
so ; that the natives are also keen politicians, 
and therefore those of the British party would 
necessarily he brought into a juxtaposition 
with the English, affording the latter oppor- 
tunity for cultivating native societ}^ among 
the men under the most favourable auspices. 
It is not known to those who thus reason that 
the masses of the people have no politics, 
although sometimes they appear to act from 
political motives, when they are only moved 
by their interest in their land as cultivators, 
or their interest in their religion as fanatics. 
The chiefs and their ministers in the hide- 
pendent provinces, or the deposed rajahs who 
hope to he restored to their dominioiiB, are of 
course politicians so far as their regal in- 
terests are concerned-, but the masses have no | 
nationhood, no political theories or principles, I 
and no aims, such as call political. So- 
cially they are one people in spite of every 
diversity of class, creed, colour, and custom 
existing among them; politically there is no 
cohesion — they are as the sand scattered 
before the storm. 

The people of India have no political 
feeling in conimoii ; no two tribes, classes, 
or castes of Hindoos pull together in politics. 
This, ivhich, in the hrst instance, is no doubt 
in a great degree the consequence of political 
slavery, is now still more the cause of it. 
Natives of different classes associate much 
together, have their alliances and enmities in 
common ; but employ one of them in the 
service of government, and ho has no par- 
ticle of political sympathy beyond his owm 
subdivision of a . class, if even so much. 
Political nationality there is none. Even in 
matters of public concern between the people 
and the government, there is little public 
spirit. They have so long lived under an 
alien and despotic government, that tliey feel 
little bound to assist it; so that if, in the 
pursuit of criminals and such matters, a native 
is immediately touched himself, he is active 
enough — but so long as this is not the case, 
he moves not in tlie matter, and renders little 
assistance.! Under such circumstances the 
English in India and the natives must con- 
tinue politically and socially separate, how- 
ever related by mutual interests. 

* Campbell’s Modem India and Us Gotemweni^ 
l>p. 86, 37. 

t Ibid. pp. 62, 63. 


There US, ■■■ Inwrever, one part of • .'India 
which seems to he an exception to the want 
of nationality, and that sense of political im- 
portance which a strong natioiiality creates 
— Oiide. The people of Oude, believing 
themselves descended from the ancient Is- 
raelites, and inhabiting the very centre and 
seat of that ancient empire, are passiGiiately 
attached to their eountry. Notwithstanding 
all the robbery and violence of the late king, 
the people pre ferred the independence of their 
country, remaining exposed to the niost crush- 
ing oppression and devastating pliindor, to 
the government of England under the auspices 
of peace, security, and an equitable taxation. 
Bishop Heber relates how a British officer, 
riding at tlie head of a party through Oucle, 
conversed with those near him as to the 
frightful state of anarchy aroniid them : he 
asked them if they wonkl not like to be 
placed under British government? Where- 
upon the jemindar in command of the escort, 
joining his hands, remarked with great fer- 
Vency, Miserable as we are, of all miseries 
I keep us from that !” — Why so said the 
officer; **are not our p^eople far better go- 
verned?” — ‘^Yes,” was the answer, ^‘but 
the name of Oucle and the honour of our 
country would be at an end.” The jemindar 
Avas a Mohammedan, and the bishop adds, 
Perhaps a Hindoo ryot would have given a 
different reply.” * Events have since proved 
the reverend traveller to have been wrong, 
for the Hindoo ryot joined the Mohammedan 
talookdar and zemindar in a sanguinary 
struggle for independence. Witli tins ex- 
ception of Onde, no national feeling would 
rouse the Indians to arms. Even when the 
Sikhs made so grand a struggle, it was more 
for the ascendancy of the Khalsa faith than 
for the glory of the Punjaub. 

Having shown the absence of all social or 
political sympathy between the two races, 
British and native, and the unlikeliliood of 
their coming into closer communion unless 
great changes be wrought in the principles 
and tastes of both, it will not surprise the 
reader to learn that the disdain which marks 
the general hearing of Europeans to the na- 
tives, pervades even the high places of go- 
vernment. Distinguished princes attend the 
assemblies and levees at government -house, 
but they are made to feel, and sometimes 
with keen humiliation, that they are subju- 
gated and tributary. 

A glimpse of Calcutta society in its highest 
phases will interest the reader. This shall 
be given in the words of a foreigner, who, 
invited to an entertainment at government - 
house on the arrival of Lord anti Lady Can- 
Heber’s Journey, vol.ii. p. 90. 
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iiingi witli Blow frankness tliaii good taste, 
lias related his observations The several 
entrances tliroiigb the gateways to the palace 
had a most imposing appearance, both sides 
of the Avelt -made road being lined with lamps 
of cocoa-nnt oil, blazing from every post in 
the grounds, a sight as novel to me as the 
Chinese lanterns which so tastefully illuminate 
the gardens of the Shanghai merchants when 
they wish to exhibit more than usual magni- 
ficence. At the main doorway there were 
some two hundred servants squatting in rows 
in the large entrance hall, dressed in more than 
all the colours of the dolphin and rainbow— 
■whether private servants, or those belonging 
to the house I did not learn, but could not 
but notice their peculiar sitting posture, like 
so many pelicans on a beach. Walking 
through the lower hall, passing at every 
turn the sepoy guard, we were shown up a 
long Staircase, and ushered into the reception 
room. I passed through the outer hall to see 
the dancers, whose numbers fairly crowded 
one of the largest halls I ever ■\vitnessed. 
Before joining in the dance I wished to have 
the “ lions ’ of the evening pointed out, and 
I was particularly fortunate in having for a 
companion the accomplished Miss — — , whose 
name I find against No. 11 for a polka. Lord 
Canning, in a stiff black state dress, stood at 
the head of the room, in front of the chair of 
state— a native officer standing on either side 
— with what I supposed was the mace of office. 
The new governor seemed fairly lost amid 
the blaze of chandeliers, whose dazzling bright- 
ness reflected from the prismatic glass made 
my eyes ache so much that I lost half the 
enjoyment of the evening. Lady Susan 
Ramsay, the daughter of Lord Dalhousie, "was 
on the right, leading off, with all the gaiety 
of youth, the first quadrille — ^her partner some 
gallant officer of the Indian army, who wore 
upon his breast the medals of many battles. 
The daughter of the commander -in-chief was 
in the same set, and received particular atten- 
tion from the elegant aide-de-camp by her 
side. Lady Canning did not dance •while 
I was present, hut reclining upon the regal 
chair, received court from her honoured lord 
and the several distinguished civilians and 
military officers present. The formality of 
her reception was freezing. Her dress was 
of white tulle over a white satin sidrt, looped 
np with red roses, with a head-dress of red 
velvet and pearls— not, in my opinion, elegant ; 
but tbe blaze of diamonds compensated for 
w-hat was wanting in taste. She still pos- 
sesses the marks of early beauty, hut time 
and the dissipations of her exalted position in 
London have diminished her attractions. I 
found m ore amusement in promenading through 


the wide passage ways, and in noticing the 
cliqueish movements of the guests, than in 
dancing. In the outer room , Lord Dalhousie 
was receiving his friends, but seldom I’ose from 
the couch without showing that too much 
exertion gave him pain, for physically, his 
constitution is shattered by hereditary and 
other insinnating diseases ; but liis naind 
strengthens with the weakness of the body. 
Administrative ability and decision of cha- 
racter are stamped upon his countenance, and 
judging from, his features he must be capable 
of bearing great mental labour. Poor man, 
what is all his greatness, with inctirahle ill- 
health always staring him in th e face ! Not- 
withstanding the exertion of the punkahs, the 
rooms were oppressively warm, and the dancers 
found more colour in their usually pale cheeks 
than they had noticed for many a day ; but 
as a general rule their complexion was not 
improved by the addition. The music of the 
well-organized hands at the extreme end of 
the dancing-saloon was most exhilirating, and 
served to give the only animation the forma- 
lity of the ball allowed. Later I saw a sig- 
nificant movement of the great leaders towards 
the stairs, all pairing off with punctilious 
ceremony, and following on I found myself in 
the supper-room, a room even larger than 
the saloon, the tables arranged after the shape 
of three -fourths of a square, with a long one 
in the entrance aisle adjoining, and seats and 
plates for at least fifteen hundred guests ; and 
yet there were many who remained without 
a place, myself among the rest, for I Tvas too 
busy noticing the movements of those around 
me. Everything that money can purchase in 
the East helped to ornament the banquet and 
administer to the palate ; at other times the 
most conspicuous dish of an Indian table is 
curry, in as many forms as there are castes 
in Bengal, bnt that dish is never seen upon 
the supper-table. The banquet-hall was too 
large to be adorned, and the guests too nu- 
merous to enjoy themselves, and the supper 
passed off’ •with only the motions of the eaters 
and the rattling of the plates and knives. As 
silently as they entered they left the table, 
and again the dancers were on the floor; but 
I -was not among them, for I found peculiar 
interest in watching the motions of the state 
prisoners, and distinguished natives, who, 
dressed in the picturesque costume of their 
country, had been invited to partake in the 
festiyities of tliose who had brought them to 
their present humiliating position. Kings, 
princes, and rajahs, or their descendants, were, 
there bowing and cringing under the iron 
rale of military power. There was the grand- 
son of the great warrior chief who so^ long 
kept; tlie English at bay in the almost impe- 
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netrable fastnesses tbat natare had made for 
him and also in that stronghold of -R-iueti 
European architects must have dra-WTi the plan 
—Scriugapatam— Tippoo Sultan the son oi 
the <-reat Hvder Ali, Glioolam Mohammed, 
and his soir,Peroze Shah, were the descen- 
dants of those great men who, three genera- 
tions ago, were the terror of the Deccan ; and 
had his great ancestor lived to hold his pon ei, 
Ghoolam would have been the most powerful 
and the wealthiest of all the Indian princes. 
These two have just returned from England, 
where they were courted and by crowned 
heads and noble peers, the most distinguished 
lions of the day— but at goveniment-house 
they pass unnoticed, and are taught to re- 
member that they are dependant upon an 
English pension. There, too, were the brave 
Sikhs of the mountain passes; those bold 
chieftains who fought like tigers in their dens 
Shere Singh and Chultnr Singh, who held 
their countrv during that memorable cam- 
paign of 1848-9, and, overpowered by 
the superior force brought against them, 
after going through the celebrated battles 
of Chillianwallah and Gujerat, were finally 
brought to bay at Rawul Pindee, where, after 
the. most obstinate war, they surrendered 
their sabres to Sir Y alter Gilher'^ the able 
general, who was made a G.O.B. and_ a 
baronet for his bravery and judgment on that 
occasion. It was pitiful to see brave warriors 
BO painfully liumiliated, for they moved about 
the room in their stockinged feet like sounany 
automatons, shrinking and cringing be ore 
their conquerors, evincing the greatest plea- 
sure ill receiving tlie least attention ironi the 
civilians in the room. Their appearance 
without shoes is by order of the governor - 
o-eneral to remind them of their disgrace, and 
to enforce proper respect for those that hold 
the sway; this, I am told, is the cirstom oi 
the laud. This last tax upon their pride 
might at least have been passed over, for why 
strike them while they ate down? These 
princes, it will he remembered, were me 


who are nowTiit pensioners.'. There werC' 
also specimens of native scholars, men of great 
abilities ns lawyers and advocates, present,; 
men whose intellect would cope in argument 
witlnWesteni minds, and whose high position 
in the company's courts e.tamps/ them with 
the unmistakable mark of genius. I suppose 
that Hur-Chunder Ghose, .'the native judge . 
of the small-cause court, may be coiisidered 
one of the most accoHiplished men of the 
time. His manners bespeak the gentleman, 
and he seems as familiar with the wmrkVs 
history as those who make it their especial 
study and the native counsel to the govern- 
ment' Bama Purshad Boy, is another orna- 
ment of the Bengal bar, and possesses the con- 
iidence of all who are brought in contact witii 
him. Native hankers, too, and native mer- 
chants, w'ere noticeable among the oriental 
costumes; there was Pursimnee Eoomar ia- 
iore, assistant clerk of the legislative council, 

I cousin of the famous Dwarkanauth ( who made 
1 such a furore wdien he andved in London, 
petted even by peeresses, and esjiecialiy no- 
ticed by the queen, who presented him witii 
her miniature ; and yet this man, I ani o i , 
was a greater scamp in his way than i ippoo 
Bahih, for while he was giving one lac ot 
rupees to some charitable institution, ha was 
grinding two lacs out of his hali-starvecl 
ryots); and there, also, was Bum-Gopal 
Ghose, a merchant of kingly wealth, hut not 
loaded down wdth jewels like some ot the 
rest. Many of these princes and natives, not 
of royal family, were walking jewellers’ shops. 
Pearls, emeralds, and diamonds, and precious 
stones of priceless value, flashed in the light 
of the candelahras, and were reflected back 
from the mirrors : and silks and satins, too 
expensive to he purchased, marked some ot 
the more princelj^ of the native guests, borne 
of the state prisoners were seen to -walk di- 
rectly before Lord Dalhousie.perlmps to show 
his countryman present that their rank was 
higher than his, or that they were as bold as 
he was proud, hesitating, at first, as^ii making 


fhieftains of the Punjauh, and their sun-^der up “T^rafaTet it’ 


was the signal of annexing that great king- 
dom to the British empire. The ameers of 
Scinde, I believe, were also among the dark 
faces — warriors, as brave as they have been 
unfortunate, the captives, or rather the vic- 
tims, of Sir Charles Napier, who, following 
the model of the great Boman general, and 
Perry on the lakes, and of Bosquet at the 
Malakoff, marked his despatch by its brevity. 
The pun was too good to he lost, and the 
simple Latin word * pcccavi,’ went forward 
to the governor-general — I have Binned, No 
more were shown me, hut I believe there 
were several other distinguished chieftains, 
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hall is not a fancy hall, and yet it wouicl 
almost seem so to a stranger, for the dresses 
of the native dignitaries at once attract the 
observer ; and these, together with the ga\ 
uniforms of the Indian officers, sprinkled 
about the room, in marked contrast 
plain black dress of the well-paid civilian, 
gave a picturesque appcai'ance to the enter- 
tainment; with the heads ot the army and 
navy, intermingled with a regiment of de- 
posed princes, and ladies dressed in the pre- 
sent many-coloured fashions, there was a 
tableau not often seen in the west. About 
. one the guests began to leave, and passing 
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tlirongli the reception-room, gave a parting 
shake of the hand, or, where not so well ac- 
quainted, a farewell how to the distinguished 
man who for eight years past has so ably 
ruled, say his fTiends, the destinies of British 
India. 1 need not say that I was dis- 
appointed with the government-house. With- 
out, the green uncovered lawn is peculiarly 
English, and ril admit I liked the emerald 
look; but not a tree gives shade to the 
grounds, for trees breed mosquitoes and har- 
ricade the air, said my informant ; hut really 
I cannot endorse the excuse, for what is more 
heautiful than the umbrageous coolness of 
their shadow? There is one break to the 
monotonous and bare appearance of the 
grounds, and that is the miniature garden 
plot, where dowers and shrubbery grow in 
tropical beauty. The four huge brick -and - 
mortar ends of the house, topped off with the 
iron dome in the centre, present no attractive 
style of architecture, and there is nothing 
more commanding within. You will notice 
nothing more marked, while promenading 
from room to room, than the luxurious wealth 
of space, and the parsimonious poverty of 
furniture. 

Lord Canning has launched his hark on 
the wave of Indian public opinion ; but he 
has done it clumsily enough, for I saw^ him 
land with dags streaming over and about 
him, and the cannon roaring from the fort ; 
the state carriage waiting for him, and the 
noble -looking horsemen of the native cavalry 
showing their pride in being the body-guard 
of the governor -general; yet, as he slowly 
moved along the sepoy lines, wdiich w- ere | 
ranged along either side of the roadway, from j 
the Chandpaul Ghaut to government-house, i 
where the great dignitaries of the land were I 
waiting to give him welcome, he gazed va- 
cantly upon the novel sight! and even when 
passing European officers who saluted him, 
and fair ladies wdio waved their handker- 
chiefs, there was no recognition from his 
lordship, while Lady Canning acknowledged, 
and most gracefully, too, the courtesy. How 
odd that he should he so very austere ! When 
he arrived at government-house his manners 
were formal, even to his acquaintance, Lord 
Dalhousie. Public opinion is dead in India, 
else most certainly there would he more ani- 
mation and less coldness in a state reception. 
How different all this looks from tlie Anglo- 
Saxon customs ! A few months, and if he 
shares the fate of those who have gone before 
him, Lord Canning will he the hest-ahused 
man in India, for the young Bengalees are 
radicals.” 

The above picture was not drawn by a 
man of courtly habits or accustomed to so- 
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ciety in the grades of life where he found 
himself, hut it presents to us the social life of 
the high places of the Indian metropolis, from 
a point of view important to regard it. 

The withdraw5^al from India of the great 
annexer and able administrator affords another 
glimpse of high life in India Lord I)al- 
honsie’s departure was early announced, and 
arrangements during the past few days have 
been consummated to usher him out with the 
same pomp and circumstance with which 
Lord Canning was ushered in. As early 
as four o’clock the regiments began to gatlier, 
and by half-past four the companies had lined 
the road from the palace to the steamer. 
And here, again, I had the opportunity of 
admiring the drill and tactics of the sepoy 
troops. Many of them are noble -looking 
fellows, and some of the native officers com- 
pare favourably in foriii and movement with 
the 'white man. The household troops, or 
body-guard, are all picked men, and you 
would not wish to see a finer body of cavalry. 
At five o’clock the guns from the fort began 
to roar, and we at once knew that his lord- 
ship had started from government -house. An 
honr later the governor was in his yacht, the 
regiments were marching to their barracks ; 
the friends of the governor, under Prinseps 
monumental tablet, had given the last wave 
of the handkerchief and resumed their car- 
nages and their gossip; the pleasure-seekers 
were again upon the course, to comment upon 
the occurrences of his departure; the coolies 
began to disperse ; the cannon were hushed, 
the bells ceased to vibrate, and Lord Dal- 
housie was on his way to England, to be 
censured and be praised,- while Lord Canning 
was left to govern India.” 

The foregoing descriptions of Anglo-In- 
dian life are interesting as coming from the 
pen of a foreigner, and as revealing the pre- 
sent state of English feeling towards the 
natives from the most recent observations. 
They confirm the remarks of Bayard Taylor, 
the celebrated American traveller and littera- 
teur There is one feature of English society 

in India, which I cannot notice .without 
feeling disgusted and indignant. I allude to 
the contemptuous manner in which' the 
natives, even those of the best and most in- 
telligent classes, are almost invariably spoken 
of and treated. Social equality, except in 
some rare instances, is utterly out of the 
question. The tone adopted to'warcls the 
lower classes is one of lordly arrogance ; to- 
w^ards the rich and enlightened, one of conde- 
scension and patronage. I have heard the 
term niggers applied to the whole race by 
those high in office ; with the lower orders of 
the English it is the designation in general 
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iise • • and tMa, too, towards tliose of ovir own 
Caucasian Hood, wliere_ there is no instinct of 
race to excuse tlioir imjust prejucuce. 

It is mournfully true that the conduct heie 
described too much resembles the . 

Englishmen where conquest has 
avins, or colonization induced them tp set le. 
The Whole career of the^Enghsh u I e- 
land from the days of Henry II. to *e 

print time has Tto^S 

xliis. The spirit of the English tow ai ds 
various aboriginal tribes im our colon al dt- 
nendeiicies still further illustrates it the 
proclamation of Independence by tli® states 
of the American Union would _ne\ei have 
resulted from questions of taxation or law, 
but for the uniform contempt with which we 
treated our own people in the ^ 

Vinces. It is in vain, however, foi wiiteis 
like Bavard Taylor to accuse Englishmen as 
especially guilty in this respect; they aie, in 

fact, less to he censured, diowever Uame- 

worthY, than many other nations, Ameiicans, 
Uutcli, Portuguese, Spaniards i 

lated the laws of Christian duty and Ghnstian 
charity to a greater extent in the same way. 
Undoubtedly a new feeling Yf 
infusing itself into Indo-Enghsh life, when 
the mutiny so violently disturbed everything ; 
and should the effect of that ternble earth- 
quake subside, and India assume her wonted 
reposeysuch as under English governance it 
had attained, the sw'eet breath of Chii&tian 
charity will make itself felt in the great cities 
of India — 

« And over hills, with peaky top engrailed, 

And many a tract of palm and rice. 

■Whatever he the physical advantages of 
India, if Christianity be allowed to fulhl her 
own mission, lier moral advantages will be 
greater ; AvMle slie enjoys 

* A sammev fanned with spice, 


she will also exult in the atmosphere of 
iustioe and love, and all that is true and 
good and benign in Christian England wull 
Tvaft its influenoe to those shores._ They who 
despair of such results, not only judge Ohns- 
tianity wrongly, but are inattentive to the 
slow progress of civilization in every lorm in 
Asiatic countries. No description of seculai 
improvement develops itself so fast in any 
part of Asia, as to entitle those who despair 
of Christian efforts in India to justify their 
despondency by the tardy progress which 
religious influence makes. W hat departinent 
of civilization has succeeded more rapidly 
than the extension of religious truth, even 
although none has obstacles in human nature, 
and in Indian social life, so numerous and in- 


veterate to contend with? _ The government 
has not succeeded in inducing a right appie- 
ciation of order or of equal laws : nor has it, 
with infinitely more appliances, and a longer 
time for experience than modern Christianity 
has possessed, secured its objects anywhere 
ill India, --^re the cultivators prosperous and 
contented, the sepoys dutiful and true, the 
nolice efficient and faithful ? Immense sums 
have been expended on secular education : 
wWe are the results? We know there arc 
results, and they are in many respects bene- 
ficial • in others they are, at all events tor the 
present, diihioiis ; but do not the best friends 
of secular education in ludialaiiient the dispro- 
portion between the money, time, and talent 
employed on the one hand, and the good 
fruits on the other ? Have English settles, 
suck as sugar and indigo -planters, reported 
that the zemindars and ryots have 
rated with them, and acknowledged the beiieht 
derived by the introduction ot capital, and 
the demand for labour created in their neigh- 
bourhoods? Have all _the commissions 
agencies, hoimtiea, persuasioim, and eftorts ot 
v^iatever kind, succeeded m inducmg the 
cotton cultivators to pick and to pack it clean, 
and to send it to the merchant in a 
ablo form? Do the merchants ot p, 
and Bombay proclaim to the world that 
Eimlish precept and example have intused 
coniinercial integrity among the banyans and 
native traders? If, in every other direction, 
improvement proceeds at the slowest pace, 
what grounds have men wiw have thomselvcs 
effected little, perhaps nothing, tor detracting 
from the efforts of the Chnstiaii church to 
improve the people of India, or ot doubting 
its iiltimate triumph? while a tei 
failures or little success they still cherish the 
expectation of seeing India eoinmeroially, 
agriculturally, legally, educationally, and po- 
litically, much improved. riting ot the 

Christian church— not of a sect ora donouiina- 

tion-it may he truly alleged that there ought , 

1 to he no doubt, and there can be no doubt on 
* the part of a candid examiner of the evidence, 
that the success of Christian missions, Cliris- 
tiaii schools, and various other missionary 
instrumentalities, has far exceeded t ob- 
tained by any other description of ettort toi 
the welfare of India. There is still, however, 
much to be done by all good men for India, 
and it is well worth doing ; lor as UiQ Cal- 
cutta Revkxo has justly recorded, the muio 
tliorougkly this country is cxaiumec 
compared with other hinds, peopled by 
tals, the more clearly will it be seen what a 
splendid heritage has been bestowed by & 
conquest on the English crown ; and ^‘lat . 
glorious work has to ho pcrlormed in eio- 
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vating it to its proper place among the 
nations. Not only lias it excellences pecu- 
liar to itself, but in all that it shares in com- 
mon with other Eastern lands, few can surpass 
the position which it occupies. In its manu- 
factures, the features of its landscapes, the 
structure of its cities, and in its monuments 
of ancient grandeur, it falls not a whit behind 
other portions of the Eastern world. Its 
boundless plains, laden with crops of rice, 
wheat, mustard, (fee., are far more extensiye, 
and not less fertile, than those of Roumelia 
and Egypt. The icy capes and mountains of 
Siberia cannot be compared with the higher 
ranges of the Himalayas, whose proud peaks, 
covered with eternal snow, rear their heads in 
silent grandeur to the heavens. The wide- 
spread valleys of Cashmere and the Dhoon, 
are not less lovely than that of Samarcand, 
or even than the far-famed vale of Tempe 
itself. Benares, Delhi, or Lucknow will well 
compare wuth Cairo or Constantinople. The 
strange arches of Orissa, and the towers of 
the temples at Puri and Konarak, find no 
parallel but in the cyclopean wall of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and in the treasury of Mycenae. 
The Alhambra is proud among palaces, but 
Bayard Taylor declares it to he far sur- 
passed by the palaces of Akbar and Shah 
Jehan. *The tombs of the Mamelukes are 
numbered among the celebrities of Cairo, but 
they are more than equalled by those of kings, 
priests, and nobles, scattered widely round 
the cities of Agra and Delhi. The Church of 
St. Sophia, and the Mosque of Solyman, are 
the pride of Constantinople ; hut among all 
Mohammedan buildings, whether mosques or 
mausolea, nothing can come up to the ex- 
quisite beauty and wondrous grandeur of the 
Taj MehaL These things appear plain to 
travellers, who, from personal experience, are 
able to compare the scenery and the monu- 
ments of one land with those of another.” 
These words are true, and justify a deep in- 
terest in India, not only on the part of those 
commercially or politically concerned, but of 
those who, as men of benevolence or Chris- 
tianity, desire to influence her social condition 
beneficially, and to throw the light of civili- 
zation, knowledge, and charity, into the dark 
places of her error, cruelty, ami degradation. 

The social peculiarities of India have at- 
tracted tlie attention of statesmen and littera- 
ifeitrs in England, and our tales and novels 
begin to afford a place to Indian officials and 
heroes, as well as our graver works a place 
for the serious discussion of her concerns. 
The social life of India, ancient and modern, 
now interests the English people, and not 
only the inhabitants of these islands, but of 
Europe and of the United States. All 
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thoughtful men must at last arrive at the 
conclusion that so long as the religions of 
India prevail, it will be impossible to modify 
the moral and social condition of the people. 

It is a grave fault with independent settlers 
in India that they seldom appreciate the 
country. This is often the case even with 
the civil servants of the company, although 
thoroughly imbued with the Philo -Indian 
spirit, noticed ^^sewliere in these pages. 
Nowhere else in the world do educateti men 
work so hard. Wearied out with heat and 
labour, they have little disposition for explor- 
ing the country, and enjoying its noble 
scenery. To make a fortune, and return 
home, is the grand object with all. Very 
numerous is the proportion of those wiio have 
resided in the capitals of the presidencies 
who never travelled a day’s journey into the 
interior. It is no uncommon thing to meet in 
this country old Indians,” as Europeans wdio 
have returned home after a long residence 
there are generally termed, wdio are more 
ignorant of the peculiarities of Indian scenery, 
the physical features of the country, and the 
social life of the people, than persons of their 
class and station in England who have never 
visited that country. When the reader reflects 
upon the glorious scenery, and the attractive 
objects of nature and art which India pos- 
sesses, this will seem extraordinary, notwith- 
standing the incessant toil to which Euro- 
peans in India are exposed. The Calcutta 
accounts for it in these terms;— 

Unhappily, w^e have very few, if any books, 
that can ho regarded as complete guides. 
Heber’s travels, one of the best in former 
times, is now” much out of date. The routes 
he describes are unfrequented, and his modes 
of travelling have become obsolete. A w'ork, 
therefore, wdiich describes in a lively and 
readable w^ay objects most W’orthy of obser- 
vation cannot be without interest,” It is upon 
the principle expressed in this passage that 
the author of this History has presented so 
much in detail the country and its ])eopIe in 
the devseriptions given in these pages. 

The events of the great mutiny of 1857-8 
have opened up a new social question con- 
nected with India— the treatment of her cri- 
minals. The Duke of Wellington, wfljen the 
Hon. Arthur Wellesley and serving in 
India, complained that capital punishment 
was too frequently resorted to by the British, 

I and too much relied ixpon as a means of 
checking vice among the Hindoos. Other 
great officers and civilians have also recom- 
mended incarceration, chains, the lash, inflic- 
tion of the loss of caste in various forms, and 
transportation, as substitutes for capital 
punishment, far more effectual in deterring 
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from crime* These “^iews appear to have 
been justified by events; for while the natives 
act with the uttermost contempt of death, 
they di^ead bonds and banishments. When 
the celebrated Moolraj offered to surrender 
Mooltan, he stipulated for his life, which was 
accorded; but when he learned that his sen- 
tence was transportation to another part of‘ 
India, he passionately lamented his fate, and 
begged them in preference to deprive him of 
lifo. More than one of the rebel chiefs, who 
headed the revolt and insurrection of 1857, 
committed suicide under sentence of transpor- 
tation. From the numerous instances in which 
the natives prefer death to being banished from 
their country, it is plain that the existence of 
penal settlements beyond the seas, to whieli 
the guilty will be expatriated, is an appeal to 
the apprehensions of the people well calcu- 
lated to deter from guilt. The government 
has recently come to the determination of 
fixing upon the Andaman Islands as a place 
for Indian convicts, who will, in the result of 
the revolt, be very numerous. As those 
islands did not fall within the scope of our 
geographical descriptions, and they have 
since assumed political importance, some de- 
scription of them is desirable. They are 
situated in the Bay of Bengal, near the sailing 
track from the Straits of Malacca to Calcutta, 
between li2° and ddP east longitude, and 11° 
and 12^^ north latitude. The Nicobars lie 
between them and Sumatra. They lie pa- 
rallel with the Archipelago of Mergui; the 
nearest land on the continent is Cape Hegrais, i 
in Pegu, near the mouths of the Irriwaddy. I 
Our knowledge of the Andamans is so slight I 
that probably, after an investigation by 
scientific men, much valnablo information 
may be procured, and their resources more 
thoroughly developed. The neighbouring 
islands, the Nicobars, have i^eceived more at- 
tention ; M. Haensel, wdio resided there for 
many years as a Moravian missionary, com- 
municated much information to the Banish 
government, which is to be found in their 
archives. In 1818, the Banish government 
came to the determination to aI)andon all 
claim to sovereignty over the Nicobars ; and 
on the final removal of Danish authority the 
chiefs of the island of Lar Nicobcir hoisted 
the British flag, and expressed their desire 
to acknowdedge the supremacy of the British 
government. It seems desirable, considering 
the lawless and desperate character of the 
classes we are now deporting to the Audit- 
mans, that no time should be lost in taking 
them under our protection, as their vicinity 
might lead to constant attempts on the part 
of the convicts to escape ; and from various 
accounts the character of the native islanders 


in' dhe , Nicobars presents a most favourable 
contrast to that of the wild and savage tribe 
which is found In a very limited pru])orti()n 
in the Andaman group. The Nicobars, }>ar- 
ticularly the Lar Nicobar, aljound also in })ine 
apples, plantains, and most other tropical 
fruit, including a species of bread-fruit tree, 
termed by Mr. Fontana, the '■■'wec/foriV and of 
which he has given a full aecomit in a me- 
moir, published in the third volume of the- 
Jsfotfo Eesearelm, p. 161. The coffee -tree, 
we are also informed in the same paper, iu 
two years yields fruit ; and wild cinnamon and 
sassafras are ibund, as well as yams, the latter 
for three or four months of the year only. 
Cocoa-nuts are. to be had in abundance. 
Fontana observes of the Nicobars : — Almost 
the whole of these islands are uncultivated, 
though there are a inmiLer of large valleys 
that might be rendered very fruitful with a 
little trouble, the soil being naturally fertile/’ 
An exact plan of these islands may be seen iu 
the Nejjtim Oriental, In PuikcrtorC^ Foy- 
age^y vol. viii.p.430, there is a brief notice of 
the Andaman Islands, from Hamilton’s account 
of the East Indies. This quaint old writer 
has the following very curious account, which, 
if any reliance can be placed upon it, may be 
productive of important material advantages; 
— “ I saw one of the natives of those islands at 
xltcheen, in anno 1694, who was then about 
forty years of age. Taken prisoner when a 
bo}’' of ten or twelve years of age in the wars 
in which he had accompanied his father, they 
saved his life, and made him a slave. Borne 
years after, his master dying gave him his 
freedom, and he having a great desire to see 
his native country, the southernmost island of 
which is the Chi tty (Andaman is distant 
about a bundred leagues from Atc-heen), 
ventured to sea, being fair weather and the 
sea smooth. Arriving among his relations 
he was made welcome, as they expected he 
had been long dead. When he had stayed a 
month or two, he took leave to be gone 
again, which they permitted on condition 
that he would return. He brought along 
with him four or five hundred weight of 
quicksilver, and he smd that si)me of the An- 
daman Islands abound in that commodity. 
He had made several trips thither before I 
saw him, and alw^ays brought some quick-' 
silver with him. When I saw him he was 
in company with a seid, whom I carried a 
passenger to Surat, and from him X had this 
account of his adventures.” There is not 
any mention of quicksilver in the valuable 
reports made to the Bengal government by 
Captain Blair, the first superintendent of the 
Andamans, or by Colonel Kyd, who suc- 
ceeded him in that post ; but it seems a point 
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well wortli ascertaining, and .wliicli will, no 
doubt, receive atteutiun from the bead of the 
Board of Control Should Captain Hamilton’s 
account prove correct, and mines can be 
worked by the convict mutineers, we may 
turn our re -occupation of these islands to a 
better iise than resulted from our former 
temporary residence in them. In the London 
Enci/cloimdia, vol xiv. p. 296, under the 
head “ Mercury,” Professor Jameson de« 
scribes — “ Species: 1 native mercury, 1 fluid 
mercury. It occurs principally in rocks of 
the coal formation, associated with cinnabar, 
corneous mercury, (fee. Small veins of it are 
rarely met with in primitive rocks, accom- 
panied with native silver,” (fee. 

The importance of making the Nicohars 
also penal settlements will probably ap- 
pear, for the number of convicts will be 
great. Jf the revolt spring from facts or 
principles, which must continue to operate 
even when the flames of insurrection are ex- 
tinguished ill blood, then there can be little 
hope for long to come of the prosperity of 
our Indian dominions, or the happiness of the 
races by whom they are peopled. The re- 
membrance of sanguinary deieat, the pre- 
sence of overbearing power, may repress 
action; but the desire to avenge defeat, and 
snap the colossal chain, will sustain vague 
expectations and animate popular vigilance 
for a surprise more complete and terrible. 
Under the Agra government, where the 


people are bold and profess soldierly qualities, 
the cultivators of the land are more loyal 
than in the lower provinces under the Bengal 
government, where the people are nnsoldierly 
and unfitted to maintain an active and vigo^ 
rous resistance. The insurrection was thus 
more or less intense in different sections of 
the people, and was local both as to the army 
and the inhabitants, both classes of insur- 
gents being natives of the same regions. 
But should a more general military revolt 
arise, or a more extensive poj)ular insurrec- 
tion, it will be necessary to have penal settle- 
ments co-exteasive with the whole grouj) of 
islands, if the convicts are to be engaged in 
any productive labour. It is well to be pre- 
pared for such an emergency. It will soon 
become, known through the native press that 
such preparations exist for inflicting tlie 
penalty upon crime or treason which is most 
of all dreaded by the Hindoos. 

While, however, England shows her power 
to wrest from the centre of Indian society 
the highest or the lowest whose treachery, 
turbulence, or guilt, may render it desirable 
to expel them from the fair land they had dis-^ 
honoured, still the hope must be eherislied 
that good government will, in spite of priest 
or fakeer, win the affections of the populace, 
and convince them of the benefit of our rule, 
and that the bright day of India may at last 
arise upon a loyal, contented, enlightened, and 
prosperous people. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ANCIENT INDIA. -CHRONOLOGy,— HTSTOBICAL RECORD.—BRAHMA.— MENU.— THE 

GREAT WAR. 


Ix the chapter on the commercial intercourse 
between the Western natitms and India, we 
collected the few historical references which 
can be gleaned from the Greek writers pre- 
vious to the time of Alexander. The Indians 
yield to no people in their extravagant claims 
to a very remote existence. Hundreds of 
thousands of years is comparatively a short 
period in their calendar. The Hindoo chro- 
nology su})plies no trustworthy landmarks, 
no fixed eras, no comparative history to 
guide us;^ and the absurdity of its pre- 
tensions would be too puerile for notice, were 
it not applied rather to explain their indefi- 
nite notions of eternity than any mundane 
revolutions. In the Yhhmi, Parana, a system 

* Wilson’s Hiff-Veda^SanUia, p, xlviii. 


of Hindoo mythology and tradition, trans-. 
lated by Professor Wilson, the following 
explanation of it is given : — Brahma is said 
to be born, a familiar phrase to signify his 
manifestation ; and as the, peculiar measure of 
his presence, a hundred of his years is said to 
constitute his life ; that period is also called 
param, and the half of it, pararddham* I 
have already declared that time is a form of 
Vishnu;’*^ hear now how it is applied to 
measure the duration of Brahma, and of all 
other sentient beings, as well as of things 
whioh are unconscious, as the mountains, thc' 

* ih.Q origin, existence, arid end of all things, 

nndistingmshed by place, time, or property. The world, 
the Hindoos believe, was produced by him, exists in him 
— 'he is the cause of its continuance and cessation. : he is the 
world'.. 
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oceans, and tlie like. Fifteen twiuldings of 
tlie eye nialve a Jtashtha ; thirty kashtlms, one 
kala } and thirty kala’s one muJiurtta ; thirty 
muhurttas constitute a day and night of 
mortals; thirty such days make a month, 
divided into two half months; six months 
form an aym\a (the period of the sun’s pro- 
gress north or south of the ecliptic), and two 
ayanas compose a year ; the southern ay an a 
is a night, and the northern a day of the 
gods; twelve thousand divine years, each 
composed of three hundred and sixty such 
days, constitute the period of the four yugas, 
or ages. They are thus distributed : the 
age has four thousand divine years ; the 
treta, three thousand; the dwapara, two 
thousand; and ike hali age, one thousand; 
so those acqxiaintecl with antiquity have de- 
clared. The period that preceded a yuga is 
called a sandTiya, and it is of as man}^ 
hundred years as there are thousands in the 
yuga; and the period that follows a ynga, 
termed the mndhyansa^ is the ynga denomi- 
nated hriia, treta, &o. The hrita, tretay 
diDapara, and kali, constitute a great age, or 
aggregate of four ages; a thousand such 
aggregate are a day of Brahma, and fourteen 
Menus reign within that term. Seven 
rtsMs^^ certain secondary divinities ; Indra, 
Menu, and the kings his sons, are created 
and perish at one period ; and the interval 
called a momoantara, is equal to seventy- 
one times the number of years contained in 
the four yiigas, with some additional years. 
Tliis is the duration of the Menu, the atten- 
dant divinities, and the rest, which is equal 
to 852,000 divine years, or to 306,720,000 
years of mortals, independent of the ad- 
ditional period. Fourteen times this period 
constitutes a Brahma day ; the term Brahma 
being the derivative form. At the end of 
this day a dissolution of the universe occurs, 
when all the worlds, earth, and the regions of 
space, are consumed with fire ; the dwellers 
of maJiarloka (the region inhabited by the 
saints who survive the woidd), of such days 
and nights is a year of Brahma’s composed ; 
and a hundred such years constitute his whole 
life.”t 

Professor Wilson, in a note on this passage, 
remarks: —* **This scheme, extravagant as it 
may appear, seems to admit of easy explana- 
tion. We have, in the first place, a compii- 

* The great rishis, or mind- born sons of Brahma, are 
variously enumerated, as seven, eight, nine, as far as 
seventeen. They are reputed the immediate ancestors of 
all kinds of living beings, and are, tlierefore, called 
prajapaiiSf lords of creation. For a detailed account 
of them and their posterity, see the Vishnu Faranay 
b. 1. chaps, vii. and x. 

t Viskmi Far ana, p. 25. 
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tation of the years of the gods in the four 
ages, or — 

1. KritaYuga. . ... 4000 

„ Saudhya . . . 400 

Sandiiyansa . 400 

,, —-,4800. 

2. Treta Yuga ..... 3000 

„ Sandhya . . . 300 

Sandhyansa . 300 

— 3600. : 

3. DwaparaYuga . . , 2000 

„ Sandhya . 200 

„ Sandyansa 200 

— 2400.; , 

4. Kali Yuga ..... 1000 

„ Sandhya . . . 100 

j, Sandhyansa. . 100 

— - 1200. 

If these divine years are convertecl into 
years of mortals, by multiplying by 360, a year 
of men being a day of the gods, we obtain 
the years of which the yiigas of mortals are 
respectively said to consist. 

4800X360:-1,728,000. 

3600X360=1,296,000. 

2400 V 360= 864,000. 

1200 X360= 432,000 amahayuga. 

, So that these periods resolve theniselvcs 
into very simple elements ; the notion of four 
ages in a deteriorating series expressed by 
descending arithmetical progression as 4, 3, 
2, 1, the conversion of units into thousands, 
and the mythological fiction, that these 
were divine years, each composed of three 
hundred and sixty of men. It does not seem 
necessary to refer the invention to any astro- 
nomical calculations, or to any attempt to 
represent actual chronology.’' ^ 

Of these ages the three first in order are 
said to have expired, and in the current year, 
1858, of the Clinstiaii era, four thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-two years of the last. With 
such claims to a long establisheil national ex- 
istence, the authenticated history of India is 
very modern. Eo date of a public event can 
be fixed before the invasion of Alexander; 
and no connected narrative of its transactions, 
or materials for its composition exists, until 
we descend to the period subsequent to the 
Mohammedan invasions. The only sources 
from which any knowledge of Indian anti- 
quities can be derived are the Greeks and the 
natives of India themselves. The former wc 
have already explored ; and we shall now 
confine ourselves to an examination of what 
the latter has preserved. These are of a two- 
fold character, writings and monuments. 

The books which claim the highest anti- 
quity, that are the oldest, and esteemed the 
most weighty authorities of the Brahmins for 
Vishnu Farana, p. 23. jS’ote 4. 
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tlieir religion and institiitions, are the Vedas. 
There are four of them, said to have been 
originally one, and contributed, as we now 
find them, by a di vine or divinely -inspired 
person, named Vyasay'^ They are entitled, 
respectively, the or Rig-Yeda y the 

Yajush or Yagu7*- Veda; the Saman or 
Sama-'Yeda ; and the Atharvana or Athar- 
Yeda ; and in one compound woiA Rig- 
gaj usamatharva. Many passages are to be 
found ill Sanscrit writing, which limit the 
number to three, f Indeed, the Aihar^ Veda 
may be regarded rather as a supplement than 
as one of the four. J 

The Rig ^ Veda is composed of metrical 
prayers or hymns, the oldest form in which 
the divinities of all nations were addressed, 
termed Siiktas, The absence of any obvious 
dependence upon one another, as Professor 
Wilson observes, is sufficiently indicative of 
their separate and unsystematic origin. § That 
they are the compositions of the rishis, the 
patriarchal sages, to whom they are ascribed, 
they bear internal evidence in the references 
•which they occasionally make to the name of 
the author, or of liis family. Two of the 
Vedas have been translated recently into the 
English language : the Rig -Veda- Sa^ihita^ 
in three volumes, by Professor Wilson, with 
copious and valuable explanatory notes, and 
the Sama- Fecf a, by Dr. iStephenson, of Bom- 
bay ; and also the Vojasnegi portion of the 
Yagur •'Veda^ has been commenced by Dr. 
Webber, of Berlin. It differs from tlie Rig, 
and approacbes near to the ritual form. In 
it several prayers and invocations are bor- 
rowed from the latter. The Sama-Yeda is 
little else than a recast of the Rig, being 
made up, with few exceptions, of the very 
same hymns, broken into parts and arranged, 
for the purpose of being chanted on different 
ceremonial occasions. The Atliar - Fec?a, 
or supplementary Veda, comprises many of 
the hymns of the Rig. It is evident from 
the general appropriation of the formulae of the 
Rig-Veda, hy the three others, that it is the 
original, and is therefore justly entitled to 
the highest respect, and is valued for its great 
historical importance. It is in reality the 
fount from which is derived the knowledge 
of the old and most genuine forms of the in- 
stitutions, religious or civil, of the Plindoos. 
Besides the /S'au/i iYas the term Veda includes 

* Gol-ebroobe’s vol. viii. 

t Ibkh, voL viii. p 370. 

$ Introduction, 

FIbid. 

Jj Moutgomery Martin was not aware of the existence 
of Professor "Wilson’s translation, or Dr. Webber’s labour. 
He asserts (p. 14 of his History) that the Saina-Feda 
only was translated. 

^ Professor Wilson’s BiffYeda-Sankita-j Tol.i. p.ix. 


an extensive class of compositions designated 
collectively Brahmina, Of these the most 
interesting and important is the Aitarega 
Brahmina of the Rig -Veda, consisting of 
singular legends, illustrative of the condition 
of Brahminism at the period of its compo- 
sition.’*^ None of these have been published. 
This is to be deeply regretted, as we are 
assured by Professor Wilson that in them is 
developed the whole system of social organi- 
zation, and the distinction of caste fully es- 
tablished. The Sukta$, tire prayers and hymns, 
bad an independent existence, in all proba- 
bility, long previous to their having been 
collected and arranged as they now are in the 
Sanhitas : indeed the traditions of the Hindoos 
confirm this opinion, and attribute the author- 
ship of each to a rishi, or inspired teacher, by 
whom, in Brahminical phraseology, it has been 
seen — that is, revealed — being considered the 
uncreated dictation of Brahma. 

The age of the Vedas has been the subject- 
matter of much discussion among the learned; 
Sir William Jones has made an unsatisfactory 
attempt t to fix the date of the Yagxir-Veda 
at B. 0 . 1580, by computing tbe lives of forty - 
two pupils and preceptors, who successively 
received and transmitted the doctrines con- 
tained in the Upanishad, from the time of 
Parasara, a Hindoo sage, and the father of 
Vyasa, whose epoch is fixed by an astronomi- 
cal test. The date assigned to them by Cole- 
brookef from other data, is fourteen centuries 
before Christ. Professor Wilson, arguing 
from the indisputable evidence which the 
hymns supply of the form of religious wor- 
ship, and a state of society very dissimilar to 
those to be met with in all the other scrip- 
tural authorities of the Hindoos, whether 
Brahininas, Upanishacls, Ithasas, or Paranas, 
and the genealogical and historical traditions, 
the origin and succession of regal dynasties, 
and the formation of powerful principalities 
preserved in other records, and all unknown 
to the Sanhita, concludes that one thousand 
years would not be too long an interval for 
the altered conditions which are depictured 
in the older and the moi'e recent compo- 
sitions, and in his opinion the Vedas date from 
about the twelfth or thirteen century b.c.§ 
After all, these dates are purely conjectural. 
However, it may be fairly pronounced that 
the hymns of %ho Rig -Veda rank with the 
oldest surviving records. 

Great are the advantages which the in- 
ternal evidence of these ancient books, the 
Vedas, presents to the antiquarian in investi- 

"Wilson’s Uig-VeiaYanMia, yol. i. p. xi.. 

t ImtUuies of ^lem^ Preface, p. xii. 

I Wilson’s Veda-Smhita, voh i. p. xlvm. 
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gating tlie social and political, as well as 
3’eligions eoiidition of the Hindoos. For a 
true a|>preciatiou of tlie early history of man- 
kind, and for a coinpafative study of the re- 
ligions of the East, says Max Miiiler, a know- 
ledge of the Yedas is indispensable,^ and also 
for an acquaintance with the religions condi- 
tioii of the ancient Hindoos. The assumption 
of some eminent scholars that the Hindoos 
were origin ally a nomadic and pastoral people 
is negatived by the Vedas, The contrary is 
evident from the repeated allusions to fixed 
dwelli ngs, villages, and towns. I f pastoral * it 
is proved they were also agriciiltural, by their 
frequent supplications for abundant rain, and 
for the fertility of the earth, and by the men- 
tion of their cereal products, as, “Verily he 
has brought to me successively the six, con- 
nected with the drops as a iuisbandman re- 
peatedly ])longhs for barley.” p They were 
a manufacturing people ; tor the art of weav- 
ing, the labours of the carpenter, and the 
fabrication of golden and iron mail, J are 
alluded to. They were also a maritime and 
mercantile people, familiar with the ocean j 
and its phenomena : their merchants are 
described as pressing earnestly on hoard ship, 
and covetous of gain ; and a naval expe- 
dition is represented as having been frus- 
trated by shipwreck. The adoption of an 
intercalating month for the purpose of adjust- 
ing the solar and lunar years is stated. The 
mention of hundred-oared ships, chariots 
and harnessed horses, are of frequent occur- 
rence. 

The Par anas, eighteen in number, are 
evidently derived from the mytlio-heroic 
stage of Hindoo belief, § and record the fabu- 
lous acliievements of gods and heroes. They 
repeat tlie theoretical cosmogony of the two 
great Indian epics, the Rama Yana and the 
Mhaha- Bharvat, They expand ami systema- 
tize the chronological computations, lists of 
royal races, and give a more definite and 
correct reju’eseutation of historical traditions. 
Though the name Parana implies 
the Fa ran as are not merely the reposi- 
tories of ancient traditions. With these are 
incorporated much matter, the peculiarities of 
which are characteristic of far later times. 
They undoubtedly comprise details illus- 
trative of the early history of India; and 
it may be fairly presumed, considering what 
has been recently done, that their stores 
will be further developed, with essential 
results, and that by their aid what is at pre- 

Hiff-Veda-Sanhiia, Preface, v. 2, p. hi. 

t Ibid., First Asbtaka, Second Adbya Varga x. v. 15. 

f Vanina clothes his web nourished person, wearing 
golden armonr. Ibid., Varga xvih. v. II. 

§ Vishnu l^amnetf’gAiu 
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sent, merely ; conjectural, may he'; converted 
into historical certainty. 

Besides' the , two great'': classes already 
noticed, there is a third class, the Smtras, 
composed chiefly of annotations on ancient 
works; and a fourth, comprising dramatic 
works, fables, couplets, and light compositions. 
The two great epics are generally classed with 
the Paranas, which shall be treated of in a 
subsequent page. 

Interesting monumental inscriptions have 
been found on stone and metal. It is very re- 
cently that attention has been directed to tlieir 
importance, and however limited the histo- 
rical information yet furnished by them, we 
are encouraged to anticipate extensive and 
satisfactory results. Indeed, the few de- 
ciphered, coincide with, although they do not 
to any considerable degree illustrate, the 
written volumes. 

The Hindoos asseit that they are the 
descendants of Bharrat, one of nine brothers, 
whose father was lord of the universe and 
that the portion of it allotted to him was that 
described in the Institutes of Menu : — * 

“Between the two divine rivers Sarasicad 
(Sersooty), and Bruhadwati (Caygar), lies 
the tract of laud which the sages have named 
Brahma-verta, because it was frequented by 
gods. That country which lies between 
Ilimawat (Himalaya), and Yinihya (the V:n- 
dean of tiie Greeks), to the east uf Vinasana, 
and to the west of Frayaga, is eelebratetl by 
the title of or the central region* 

“ As far as the eastern, and as far as the 
I western oceans, between the two mountains 
: just mentioned, lies tlie tract which tlie wise 
have named or inhabited by re- 

spectable mem 

“Tiiat land on which the black antelope 
naturally grazes, is held fit for the perform - 
; ance of sacrifices.” 

This tract of land, described by El|>hi nstone f 
to be about one hundred miles to the north- 
west of Delhi, and in extent about sixty -lour 
miles long, and from twenty to forty broad, 
was, in the opinion of the Hindoo, the cradle 
of his race. Neither liis records nor his tra- 
ditions point to any previous settlement, and 
among the neiglibouring chain of towering 
mountains on the north, their mytliulogy 
places the mansions of their gods, Urme, in 
his Hutorij of India, observes that “ this 
country has been inhabited from tlie earliest 
antiquity by a people who have no resem- 
blance — either in their figure or manners — 
with any of the nations contiguous to them;” 
and that “although conquerors have esta- 
blished themselves at different times in dif- 

Chap. ii. V. 17, 21, 22, 23. 
t Vol. i. p. 388. 
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ferent parts of India, yet the primeval i nimbi* 
tants have h)st very little of their original 
character/’ How trivially they have been 
affected by the revolution of centuries*, may 
be inferred from the following translation from 
the geographical poem of Dionysius :>-**- 

“To the East a lovely country wide extenils, 

India, whose borders the broad ocean bounds; 

On this the sun, new rising from the main, 

Smiles pleased, and sheds his early orient beam. 

I'he inhabitants are swart, and in their locks 
Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

Various l heir functions : some the rock explore, 

And from the mine extract the latent gold ; 

Some labour at the woof with cunning skill. 

And manufacture linen ; others shape 
And polish ivVy with the nicest care ; 

Many retire to river’s shoal, and plunge 
To seek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

Or glittering diamond. Oft the jasper ’s found, 

Green, but diaphanous; the topaa: too, 

Of ray serene and pleasing ; last of all, 

The lovely amethyst, in which combine 
All the mild shades of purple. The rich soil, 

■Wasiied by a thousand rivers, from all sides 
Pours On the natives wealth without control.” 

As tlieir patriarchal ruler aiicl legislator 
the Hindoos claim Menu, whom they assert 
to be the primeval sage and progenitor of 
mankind. Sir William Jones informs us that ! 
the name is clearly derived, like nienes, mens, 
and mind, from the root mew, to understand, 
and signifies intelligent. An attempt to iden- 
tify the period at which the first Menu lived 
would be a fruitless task, as tlie calculation 
"would assuredly be involved in an '‘inex- 
tricable labyrinth of imaginary astronomical 
cycles/^ Ho was the reputed son or grand- 
son of the creating deity, Brahma, and from 
him his posterity, the human family, are called 
Manavas or Mannssahs, offspring of Menu, 
Dara Shucuh, quoted by Sir William Jones, ^ 
"ivas persuaded that the Menu of the Brahmins 
could be no other than him to whom the 
Jewsj Christians, and Mohammedans unite in 
giving the name of Adam. The alleged 
revelation made to him by Brahma lias de- 
scended to the present day, and is extensively 
known as the Institutes of Menxi, of which a 
translation was made by Sir William Jones. 
It is esteemed by the Hindoos as the oldest 
and holiest text next to the Vedas. In the 
Vedas he is highly distinguished by name, 
and whatever emanated from him is pro- 
nounced ‘*a medicine for the soul;’^ and the 
sage Vrihaspeti, who is now supposed to pre- 
side over the planet Jupiter, says in his law 
tract that “ Menu held the first rank among 
legislators, because he had expressed in his 
code the whole sense of the Veda; that no 
code was approved which contradicted him ; 
that other Sustras retain splendour only so 
* Preface to the Institutes, 


long as Menu, "wdio tatight the way to just 
wealth, to virtue, and to final happiness, was 
not seen in competition "with them.” It is 
classed as one of the four works of supreino 
authority, which ought never to bo shaken 
by arguments merely human. Of its con- 
tents, authority, and influence on Hindoo 
society, we have largely dwelt elsewhere. 

Whether Meini ^vas a real personage or 
myth, the influence which the institutes that 
bear his name have had in the formation of 
the social relations of the Hindoos, commands 
for him a place amongst the first of historical 
personages. The writings of the Hindoos 
mention fourteen of this name, and that it 
w'as the seventh and not the first of them 
whom the Brahmins believe to have been tlie 
cbild of the sun, and preserved in the ark 
from the general deluge, and the brother of 
Yama,'j* the judge of the shades helow. 

Amid all the nations — w^est, cast, north, 
and south' — who have preserved remote tra- 
ditions, and even those unaffected by the 
teachings of Jew, Christian, or hlohammedaii, 
the great and appalling event of the Deluge 
has been handed down. The genesis 'j: of 
i India~~-as is well remarked by Colonel Tod § 
in his valuable work, the Annals and Auti^ 
quities of dates from this epoch. 

This divine visitation is thus recorded, in the 
glowing description of oriental feeling, by 
the .•---■‘WVhen ocean quitted 

his bounds, and caused universal destruction 
by Brahma’s command, Vaivaswata || Menu 
(Noah), who dwelt near the Himalaya Motm- 
tains, was giviug Water to the gods near the 
Kritmala Kiver, when a small fish fell into his 
hand. A voice commanded him to preserve 
it. The fish expanded to an enormous size. 
Menu, with his sons and their wives, and the 
sages, with the seed of every living thing, 
entered into a vessel which was fastened to a 
horn on the head of the fish, and thus they 
were preserved.” 

What a singular confirmation is this Hindoo 
tradition of the scriptural narrative in its 
leading features! It may be here ajpro- 
priately remarked that the traditions of che 
East refer to the West, of the West to the East, 
of the far North-to the Bouth, and of the far 
South to the North, as the cradle of their race, 
all wonderfully converging to the Asiatic 

* Preface to the Institutes. 

t Yama is the sou of the sua, and regent of the Infcrnul 
regions. He combines the offlees of Pluto and Kbada- 
manthus. He is the judge of the dead, and the souls ol 
both good and bad appear before his tribunal. The former 
he dispatches to Swurga, or Elysium ; the latter to Na- 
raka, or Tartarus. 

+ Prom the Sanscrit primitives, Jenem, birth, and cs 
and esmar, lords. 

$ Vol. i. p, 21. (i Son of the sun. 
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locality (the Mosaic Eden), in wMcli the pro- 
genitors of raanldnd had their heing. In the 
Bavuhja it is stated that Vivaswata (the 
snn-borii) Menu ruled at the mountain Soonier 
or MerUy^ and from him was descended Oa- 
coosta Rajah, who obtained the sovereignty of 
Ayodhya (Oude), and that his descendants 
filled the land, and spread over the earth. Tod 
thus essays to identify Soomer : — This sacred 
mountain is claimed by the Brahmins as the 
abode of tbe Creator; by the Jains as the 
abode of Adnath, the first lord ; they say he 
taught mankind the arts of agriculture and 
civilised life. The Greeks claimed it as the 
abode of Bacchus. In this vicinity the fol- 
lowers of Alexander had their saturnalia, ^ 
drank to excess of the wine from its indige- ! 
nous vines, and bound their brows with ivy, 
sacred to the Baghis (CreatGr) of the East and 
West, whose votaries alike drink of * * * § strong 
wine.’ ” t The Hindoos placed the cradle of 
their race not within the Indus, but to the 
west, amongst the hills of the Caucasus, whence 
the sons of Vai v as wata migrated eastward to 
that river, and onward to the Ganges, and 
located themselves in Kosulya, the capital of 
Oude, Few spots, as Tod remarks, possess 
more interest than that elevated central re- 
gion of Asia, whence the Hindoos mention 
they issued, where the Amu, Oxus, or Jihoon, 
and other rivers have their rise, and which 
both the Soonya and Hindoo races (Sacss) 
claim as the hill sacred to the great patriar- 
chal ancestor.! 

The fourth book of the Yishiii Parana, 
translated by Professor Wilson, contains, he 
assures us, all that the Hindoos have of their 
ancient history. Though a ratlier compre- 
hensive list of dynasties and of individuals, 
few indeed are the events it recoi'ds. It is 
asserted to he a genuine chronicle of persons, 
if not of occurrences.! The professor — tliaii 

* The rulers of mauhiud lived on the summit of Meru, 
towards the north. Meru is a fabulous mountain iu the 

centre of the earth, fully described in the Vishmi Parana^ 
p. 116. On it the Hindoos allege are the cities of the 
gods, and the habitations of celestial spirits. Many of 
the notions entertained respecting it seem to have been 
suggested by the actual geography of central Asia, between 
the Himalaya and Allai Mountains. 

t Tod, vol I p. 23, i Ibid. 

§ Professor Wilson is not in favour of the conclusion 
here arrived at. The traditions of the Paranas lend no 
assistance to the determination of the question whence 
the Hindoos came ; whether from Central Asia, as Sir 
^Viiliam Jones supposed, or from the Caucasian moun- 
tains, tbe plains of Babylonia, or the borders of the Cas- 
pian, as conjectured by Klaproth, Vans Kennedy, and 
SchiegeL It would have been obviously incompatible 
with the Paranik system to have referred the origin of 
Indian princes and principalities to any other than native 
sources. It is not, therefore, to be expected that from them 
any information as to the foreign derivation of the Hindoos 
should be obtained. — Wilson's Vuhmf, Paranaf p. Ixvi, , 
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whom no European is a superior authority 
on Indian anthpiities* — thinks that there is 
nothing shocking to probability in supfiosing 
that the Hindoo dynasties and their ramifi- 
cations have spread through an interval of 
about twelve centuries anterior to the great 
war of the Mhalia Bharrat, gn event which he 
is disposed to ascribe to about tlie fourteenth 
century before Christ, thus carrying the com- 
mencement of the regal dynasties of India to 
about two thousand six hundred years before 
I that era. According to this computation, the 
authenticated history of India dates from as 
early a period as the credible history of any 
country in the world. 

The holy land of Menu and the Paranas, 
as has been already said, lies between the 
Drishadwati ami Saraswati rivers. Tins was 
the land witli which the adventures of their 
first princes and the most eminent of their 
sages were identified, and the abode of Vyasa, 
the compiler of the Vedas and Paranas. The 
Paranas pass over the earlier stages unnoticed, 
and commence with xiyodhya (Oude). This is 
the district in which the solar and lunar races 
had their origin.* They were descended 
frona Vaivaswata Menu. The one, li ving under 
the designation of Surya (children of the 
sun), reigned in Oude; the other, Chandra, 
(children of the moon), at Pratisththana, or 
Vitora, between the Jumna and the Ganges. 
The dynasties prior to Krishnu precede the 
time of the great war, and the beginning of 
the kali age. To that period the princes of 
the solar dynasty offer ninety -three descents, 
the lunar but forty-five, though they both 
date from the same age. Ayodhya continued 
I to be the capital of the most celebrated branch 
of the family of Vaivaswata, namely, the pos- 
terity of Ikshwaku. In the Vishnu Parana 
there is a description of the conquests made 
in all directions, and the colonieB planted from 
this centre. Its position affords great faci- 
lities of approach to the east, west, and south, 
and we find that a branch of the line of Iksh- 
waku had extended to Tirhut, and furnished 
the Maithila kings; and the descendants of a 
son of Vaivaswata had reigned in Vaisah, in 
Southern Tirhut, or Saran. The enterprise 
and good fortune of the lunar branch was 
not second to that of the solar. The first 
ruler of Pratishtlithana, situated to the south 
from Ayodhya, was brother of Ikshwaku. 
The sons of his successor Paruravas extended 

* The great families of ancieot Intlia \vere distin- 
guished as Surija^vansas and Sama^vansas^ according as 
they derived their lineage from the sun or the moon. 
These pretensions are not yet laid aside. The Ranees of 
Odeypore claim to be members of the Surya-vausa, wh ist 
the Jharegas of Catch and Scinde, as branches of the Yadu 
family, me still the representatives of the lunar race. 
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their power in every direction to the east, to 
Kaai, Magadlia, Benares, anti Bahar; south- 
ward, to the Vindaya hills, and across them 
to Vidarbha or Berar ; westward, along the 
Narmada to Eusasthali and Dwaraka, in 
Gujerat ; and in a north-westerly direction to 
Mathura and i I astinapura. There are exist- 
ing evidences to corroborate the couclusion 
that settlenienta were also made in Banga, 
Ealinga, and Dakhin, though at a far subse- 
quent peritid. For this information, obtained 
from the fourth book of the Vishnu Parana, 
we have to thank the facilities afforded by the 
learned and eminent translator. And these 
are the only historical facts which can yet be 
gleaned from the numerous legends, wbich are 
the only means afforded of distinguishing from 
fifty to seventy generations of contempora- 
neous dynasties. 

After these follows in succession Eama,’^ 
a personage whose identity has been esta- 
blished, and who occupies a very promi- 
nent position in the history of his race, the 
hero of its oldest and greatest poem, the 
Rama Yana. He is described as a con- 
queror of the highest renown ; the deliverer 
of nations from tyrants, and also of his wife 
Sita from the power of the giant Havana, 
Eing of Lanka ( Ceylon). He is reported to 
have been essentially aided in the achieve- 
ment by an army of monkeys, commanded by 
Himman, the high-cheek-boned. This prince, 
in all probability, possessed a powerful king- 
dom in Hindostan, and subdued no small 
portion of the Deccan, and also penetrated 
into Ceylon. He is said to have been ex- 
cluded from his hereditary throne, and to 
have devoted many years of his life to ascetic 
devotion. However glorious may have been 
a portion of his reign, the close was dis- 
astrous. Having imprudently slain his 
brother Lachman, the partner of his dangers 
and his triumphs, his regret or remorse was 
so poignant that he cast himself into a river, 
and there perished. His followers deified 
him: by posterity he has been worshipped 
as a personification of the deity, and his ally 
Hunman, in some places, receives equal 
honour.f Sir William Jones, in his enthu- 
siastic partiality for the East, has suggested, 
with very little success, an explanation of the 
fabled absurdity of his having been assisted 
by monkeys :—VMight not his army of mon- 
keys have been only a race of mountaineers 

Tod reclcons fifty-seven princes from Tksliwalcu to 
Kama ; Sir W iiliam Jones gives fifty-six ; Bentley agrees 
with Sir William Jones; Colonel Wilford's list Tod pro- 
nounces of no use; and other aiiliiors of repute abstain 
from any ermnieration, prudently abiding the time till 
critical search shall succeed in enabling ns to correct the 
errors of Indian chronology. 

t Asiatic Researches, vol, i, p. 259. 
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whom Kama had civilized.” He even attaches 
some degree of credibility to tlie tale : — 
“ In two or three places on the banks of the 
Ganges the Indian apes, at this moment, live 
in tribes of three or four hundred, are won- 
derfully gentle (I speak as an eye-witness), 
and appear to have some kind of order and 
subordination in their little sylvan polity.” * 

After Hama, sixty princes of his reign 
succeeded to his throne, but the seat of em- 
pire, in all probability, was translated, as 
Elphinstone surmises, from Dude to Canouj. 

The great war celebrated in the Mhaha 
Eharat^’f next presents itself in Indian 
history. The belligerents were two brandies 
of the reigning family. The object of con- 
tention w^as the territory of Hastinajmra, pro- 
bably on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, 
which still bears the ancient name.J The 
disputants were members of the Lunar raniily, 
sons of two brothers, Pandu and Dhritarash- 
tra, but aided by allies from remote quar- 
ters. The sons of the former, five in number, 
were Yudishthira, Bhima, and Arjuna, by 
one of his wives, Pritha, and Nakula and 
Sahadiva, by liis otlier wife, Madri. The 
family of Dhritarashtra was as numerous as 
the progeny of Priam, with one daughter 
only. Dungodhana was the eldest of the 
hundred sons, and detested his cousins with 
bitter and unrelenting hate. 

In the East any one tainted wuth leprosy 
was disqualified from reigning ; and Pandu, 
the pale, as his name expresses, was, in con- 
sequence of his pallor, suspected of possessing 
the seeds of that disease ; therefore, though 
by birth the heir to the throne, he was set 
aside. He surrendered his claim to his 
brother, and sought a remote retreat in the 
Himalaya Mountains; and there, released 
from the cares of a crown, passed his life in 
retirement. On his death, the companions 
of his seclusion conveyed his orphan sons to 

* The banner of Arjima, one of the Pandavas, had as 
its armorial bearing a painted representation of Hunman. 
It is worthy of remark, that it was also the device ex- 
hibited upon the flag of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, when 
captured by Lord Combermere. 

t The text of the Mh&ha BJiarrat has been printed at 
Calcutta, in four quarto volumes. The work was com- 
menced by the committee of public instruction, and 
completed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Selections 
from it have been edited by Francis Johnson, Professor 
of Sanscrit, East India College, Herts, from whose in- 
teresting preface and copious and learned notes, has been 
compiled the details in the text. Elphinstone is of 
opinion that the story of the Mhaha Bharrat is much 
more probable than that of the Xiama Yana, and contains 
more particulars about the state of India, and has a much 
greater appearance of being founded on fact, and, like 
the Iliad, is the source to which many chiefs and tribes 
endeavour to trace their ancestors. It was probably written 
j iu the fourteenth century before Christ. 

I J Elphinstone, voi. i, p. 890, 
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Hastinapiira, and introclaced them to their 
uncle as his nephews. This representation 
was doubted ; and, Indeed, not without g^und, 
as the poet assures his readers that Raiiclu 
was only their reputed father, they being ui 
reality the children of his wives, who had be- 
stowed their favours on several divinities. 
Thus Yudiahthira was the son of Dharma, the 
god of justice, the Pluto of Hindoo myth o- 


logy ; Bhinia of Vayu, or god of wind, the 
Indian ^Eolus; Arjuna was the son 
the god of the firmament, Jupiter Tonahs; 
and Nakula and Bahadeva were the sons of 
two personages peculiar to the Hindoo inytho- 
their Dioscuri, twin sons of the sun, 
the Aswini-kiimaras. Pandii, having never re- 
pudiated them, these princes were recoginssecl 
by their uncle, and taken to his guaidian- 

sons and nepTiews of the ruling eove- 
rei<>-u were at variance from early boyliood, 
and nature seems to have organized them lor 
the prosecution of their feud. The sons are 
represented as envious, arrogant, and malig- 
naiit; the nephews as moderate, generous, 
an(i iust. The first flagrant manifestation nt 
enmity was the clandestine attempt ot the 
sons of Dhritarashtra to destroy by fire^the 


proof that, as in modern times, so also in 
■ancient, India consisted of a number of petty 
independent principalities ; but it does nut 
nece^arily follow that there did not exist, at 
some period, a supreme monarch, who, by 
the terror of his arms, had rendered his iedder 
contemporaries his tributaries. Shah Aletii 
was titular sovereign of India, and coins were 
struck ill his name when a prisoner in the 
hands of Seindiali, and a pensioner of the 
English government. . ^ ■, - i 

The Pandava princes spread far and u ide 
their conquests. The articles brought to 
them as tribute, catalogued in the great 
poem that perpetuates their deeds, _ contri- 
bute materiallv to elucidate the civil and 
political phase's and territorial divisions ol 
ancient India. , . 

x’i.fter the partition of the lungdom, a new 
impulse was given to the leelings ot envy and 
hatred which festered in the hearts ot the soils 
of Dhritarashtra. Yudishthira resolved on 
celebrating the Raja Suva solemnity, a sacri- 
fice at which princes officiated in a menial 
capacity, and made presents in acknowledg- 
mentof submission. The assumption of duties 
of such great and enviable distinction exas- 
perated the animosity of his cousins, who 


sons of Dhritarashtra to destroy by nre^rue Amid the gaiety and revelry of 
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intended victims having been forewarned ot 
the projected danger, escaped privily by a 
subterranean passage, and it was beheved 
that they had perished in the names, iney 
fled to the forests, and concealed themselves 
ill their fastnesses, and there assumed both 
the garb and mode of life ot Bralmiins. In 
their seclusion, fame brought to their ears the 
report of the unrivalled beauty and perfections 
of Draupadi, the “ five maled single femaled 
flower " as Sir William Jones calls her, the 
daughter of Draupadi, king of the upper pai t of 
Doab ; and they prepared to attend the B way - 
ambara, a rite familiar to the readers of I\ ala, 
an episode in this epic at which a choice of a 
husband is made by a princess from the midst 
of congregated suitors. They accordingly visit 
his court, and win the fair lady. Their aclueve- 
ineiits and success %vere bruited far and mear. 
They were sent for by their uncle, and leit 
joint heirs of his sovereignty with his sons. 
Yudishthira and his brothers ruled oyer n 
district w’ashed by the Jumna, the capital of 
which was Indraprastha. Dhuryodhana, with 
his brothers, were tlie rajahs of Hastinapura, 
on the Ganges. The ruins of the latter city, ^ 
it is said, are still traceable on the banks of 
the Ganges, and a p^art of the royal city^ of 
Delhi is still known as Indraprastha. I he 
proximity of these two capitals,^ and conse- 
quently of the territories of which they re- 
spectively were the seats of government, is a 


this solemnity, the celebi'ant was msiuiousij 
provoked to ‘hazard the loss of his palace, 
wealth, kingdom, wife, brothers, and even- 
tually himself, on the cast of the die. Xlio 
D'ame pdayed appears to be a kind of back- 
gammon, where dice were thrown, and pieces 
moved. By the remonstrances of tlie aged 
monarch Dhritarashtra, personal liberty iiiul 
lost property were restored ; but the invetc?^rate 
passion for pday prevalent among tlie ancient, 
as well as modern orientals,* — some ot vvhom, 
for instance the Malays, when all eke is gone, 
stake their families, then themselves.— together 
with' the incentives of'hk artful adversary,^ 
tempted him again to the dangerous risk. It 
was now stipulated that, in case he lost, he 
and his brothers should pass twelve years in 
the forests, and the thirteenth year ineogiiito. 
If discovered before the expiration of the last 
year, the whole term of exile was to be reim- 
posed, and submitted to. His previous ill luck 
still attended him, he was again the loser, and 
the full penalties Avere unrelentingly inflicteit. 
With his brother and mother he retircul to 
his forest home, and led a life of sylvan siin- 
pdicitY, nnchequex'ed by political enterprise oi 
adventure, as an humble and unpretending 
forester, resigned, but hopeful. -A-t the ex- 
piration of the twelfth year, the^ Pandavas 
entered the service of King Virata la dinerent 
disguises, and ingratiated themselves into tiie 
Idngk favour, to whom, at the close oi tne 
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thirteen til year, having faithfully observed 
their covenant, they make themselves known, 
secure his alliance, and obtain his aid to 
avenge their wrongs, and vindicate their 
rights of sovereighty. 

In the ensuing war, a new personage of 
great eniinence amongst the deified heroes of 
imlia makes his appearance on the stage. 
Krishnu is a relative of the antagonistic cou- 
sins, and reluctant to identify himself with 
either party of the belligerents. Prescient of 
tlie future, he proposed to Duryodhana the 
choice of his individual aid, and the co*^ 
operation of an immense army. Duryodhana 
unwisely preferred the latter, and Krishnu, 
himself more than a host, enlisted under the 
haimer of the Pandavas, and became the 
charioteer of liia friend and favourite, Arjiina. 
To his undaunted prowess and military capa- 
city were due the splendid triumphs of his 
friends. The glowing descriptions of the 
battles, the personal feats of arms, rival in 
vividity and variety the recitals of the Iliad. 
Soldiers and chiefs innumerable ‘’bit the dust,” 
and in succession fell beneath the weapons of 
their foes. Bhishma his great uncles Drona 
his military preceptor, his friend Kama the 
King of Anga, his ally the King of Madra, the 
Gommander-ii\*cliief of King Duryodhana, 
and, last of this illustrious series, fell in single 
combat the royal chief himself, beneath the 
mace of the valiant and victorious Bhimal. 
Tiie surviving chiefs attempted to avenge his 
fall by a nocturnal attack on the camp of the 
Pandavas; they were repulsed with great 
slaughter by the opportune assistance of 
Krishnu. 

Dhritarashtra, borne down by affliction, 
accompanied by his queen, Gandnari, and 
his favourite ministers, retired to a hermitage, 
and there obtained “ felicity, or died.’’ 

An inundation buried beneath its waters 
Dwaraka, the capital of Krishnu, and this 
hero, in common with all his people, perished. 

When his wars were over, Yudishthira be- 
came the victim of poignant regret, and deeply 
lamented tlie past. He abdicated his hardly- 
won throne, and, with his faithfully attached 
brothers and mother, Draupadi, once more 
retired to the Himalaya, on their way to the 
nursery of their race, the holy mountain 
Mem. On their journey, the avenger of their 
former misdeeds visited them, and each in 
succession dropped dead by the wayside, and 
yudishthira and a faithful dog that followed 
them from Hastinapara were the sole sur- 
vivors. Indra came to convey the prince to 


Swarga, Indra’s heaven. This favoiir he 
refused to accept, unless Ids faithful dog should 
bear him company. 

Here terminates the earthly career of the 
Pandavas; but the poet has not yet disposed 
of them : like Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
and other epic poets, he accompanies Ids 
heroes to the ** realm of shades.'’ The im- 
portance of this episode, replete with valuable 
and authenticated information of Hindoo 
literature, and the asserted verity of the 
leading incidents which constitute the basis of 
the poem, will contribute to reconcile the reader 
to the poetic and fabulous embellishments. 

It deserves to be noted, that among the 
allies enumerated as aiding in this war, are 
chiefs from the Indus, and from Calinga, in 
the Deccan, and some who it is maintained 
belonged to nations beyond the Indus, and 
Yavanas, a name which is applied, as several 
consider, in early oriental works, to the 
Greeks. It is by no means an impossibility,” 
Professor Johnson observes, ‘Hhat the King 
of the Y'avanas (Greeks) should be a compe- 
titor at Draupadi’s B way -am bar a— -at least, ac- 
cording to the notions of the author of the 
Mhaha Bharrat, to whom tlie Greeks of Bactria 
and the provinces bordering on the Indus 
were probably familiar.” * The Asiatics have 
always called the Greeks by names evidently 
derived trom their Asiatic residence, or loniaiis: 
Even as late as the ninth century, when the 
Greek writers and tlie Greek empire were 
well known to the Mohammedans, the Greeks 
were called Yunanis, Yavon is derived from 
the same terra, \vhich, as written in Hebrew 
characters, may be read either Ion or Javan, 
according to the vowel points. So in its Pail 
form the word is Yona or Jona, as the edict 
of Asoka upon the rocks of Orissa and Gujerat 
records the name of Antiochus, the Yona, or 
Jona rajah. A curious additional proof that 
the Greeks are intended by the won I Yavana 
occurs in the example of a rule of Bansciit 
grammar for the application of the present 
participle of the atamane-^jpada : it is mijana 
bhimjate Yavanah (the Y'avanas eat slee])ing) 
-—that is, recumbent, a position likely to have 
attracted notice, as quite different from the 
altitude in which, as far as \ve have reason to 
believe, any Asiatic people took their food. 

Tweiity-nine“-'Some say sixty-four — of the 
descendants of the Pandus, succeeded to the 
throne. Their reigns are not distinguished 
by any recorded incidents, and all that sur- 
vives to mark their existence is their names. 

Page 89. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

r mm- vTvrTinMS OF MAGADA AND CASHAIERE. 

ancient HISTORY =-THE RINGDOIIS 01 A _ 

■..a in ’ of snoli 1 

Thebe is a prince, _wliose naine Weais m tU hoY>e that a more extpded 

the great Indian epm as an cultivation of oriental literature will add eon - 

lenges special attention, ’ ‘'I,! f Jine of siderablv to a knowledge of ancient India. 

Magada,* a province of Bahar. ihe f aimasty ruled during one thousand 

Ms descendants presents " ®1?„ years the number of kings, according to the 

cession from the war of the par ana, after Sahaveda, being 

the filth century of the Christian ei.,< twenty -one. . mn- 

authenticity is singularly corroboiated Ij t ^^^jes was Repunjaya. This 

evidence from various quarters. ^ j yg minister Sunika, \vho 

Sahadeva was king ot Magada > Ltablislied his own son, Pradyota, on the 

of the great war, and his descendants % e . ; transmitted the sceptre to his 

for twoThousand years, lords paramount am dynasty consisted _ of 

emperors of India ;t and their conn ly _ to whom the Parana assigns a period 

timied to be the seat of learning, «v.lization, 1 fi t xy *0 

and trade. Though Magada proper was con- ^ materially as to the duration ot 

fined to the Southern Bahar, it subsequently ^ Professor \Yilson is ot opinion 

comprehended the provinces east- centuries may be 

ward to the Ganges.^ „ was claimed, with some confidence, lor them 

The first king ej ^egada, so-caM,^ was the last prince of this 

Jara-Sandha, literally. OldSandha. .^as born a son, Nanda, surnamed 3Ia-^ 

mory still survives in the traditions of t _ Avaricious, whose mother was of 

country, and pilgrimages are made to h A P j^g„ce he was 

tomb, to the east of Gaya m South Bahar, , a Sudra. Though avaricious, lus 

S li. low Mis ot E.j..sW.ot«>. toj"! ““r, .nded loVls*y 

mountains. / . r™ o lust ' eaiii table, and indulgent piunce.^ xie 

The thirty-fifth king m succession fi mii v 3 also ^renowned by his valour, and signa- 
Sahadeva, was Ajuta Satru, m ® ^ Py the success of his arms and the 

Sakya, or /Tth °^m! exSit of his conquests. He reduced to 

Buddhist religion, flourished. It is *m , , j ; the kings of tiie country ; and, 

portant fact connected with the ®«Whistical sub the Kshatrya race 

creed.” Tm-nour observes, § thattheancie in the language of the Paraiia, is said 

history, as well as the religion, are developed J l°t the whole earth under his 

by revelation; and by the fortunate ® umbrella.”* He had two wives, Ratlinavati 

limiting the period intervening between t i Bv tbe first, be bad eight sons, 

manifestation of one Buddha and the advent others ; by Mura, he had Chan- 

of his successor, a limitation bas been p fi^-aanpta and many others, who were col- 

the mystification in which historical data ha i Jiviiv’ called Mauryas, from their mother, 
been 'involved anterior to the coimng under the common 

Gotama.” Tumour fixes the entry of | gllation Sumalyadicas, derived from_ their 

Buddha upon his mission b.o. 6^, m tl ^ Colonel Tod, in Ins iTistory 

fifteenth year of the reign of King ®™hi®aro Eajpootana, surmises that Maurj^ is a 

sovereign of Magada, another name o j ^ corruption of Mori, the name of a Rajpoot 

Satr«;\nd his death b.c 543, seven year reigned one hm.dred 

later than that assigned by Elphinstone. The t be. jo the text of the Parana ; 

Birmese, Ceylonese, Siamese, “d . °the J , translator and annotator of 

Buddhist amials written out of I“d*a ti ns it would be more eompatiblo 

agreeing, identity the r,aucitv with chronology to consider the mue Randas 

Ajuta Satrn ruled over India. 1 he paucity ^ 

=5^ So called, according to Captain F. Wilford, from the cessation of the race of iSaiula, 

Alagas, who came from the Dwipa of Saca, and settled possessed, that is, succeeded to, 

“r«., 8. . ™.. .8. 48 .i~ jj-', !S‘*,a2r»:a 

^ i For a full account of this personage, his religion, the most important personage that 

and iuimmerable followers, see p. 48, &c., of this History. 1 ^ ^ jParam, p. 468. t Ibid*, p, 469. 

i Eistorif of 
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appears in this regal list. His identity is 
establislxed by more than one credible autho- 
rity, indeed, authorities above suspicion; and 
this identiiication marks an autbentic era, as 
did the advent of Gotama, in the confused 
chronology of the Hindoos. It can be 
scarcely doubted, Professor Wilson delibe- 
rately observes, ** that he is the Sandrocottus 
— or, as Athenseus writes it more correctly, 
the Sandrocoptus — of the Greeks, the contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great, and Seleuciis 
Nicator, who began his reign b.o. 3l0, and 
concluded a treaty with him b.c. 305.” There 
are two versions of the circumstances Which 
contributed to facilitate the elevation of Chan- 
dragupta to the throne. That which deals in 
the marvellous, and appeals more interesting!}" 
to the imagination, must, on the historic page, 
give place to that which exhibits the more 
homely features of historic truth. 

When Nanda had advanced in years, lie 
provided that on his demise his kingdom 
should be equally divided amongst the Suma- 
lyadicas, and a decent allowance was settled 
on his other children, the Mauryas. This in- 
vidious distinction was probably suggested by 
the degraded caste to which the mother of the 
latter belonged. The more favoured brothers 
being jealous of the latter, conspired to put 
them to death. Ohandragupta alone escaped, 
saved through the protection of Lunus ; and 
to manifest his lasting gratitude assumed the 
name Ohandragupta, or saved by the moon.” 
He fled, accompanied by a few friends, crossed 
the Ganges, and with all possible speed 
sought refuge and aid at the court of Par- 
vateswara, lord of the mountains, king of 
Nepaul. Here he was kindly received and 
hospitably entertained. Assisted by this 
prince and his allies, the Ya vans, Sacas, and 
Oiratas, with a pow"erfiil army he marched 
against his enemies, and soon came in sight 
of the capital of Prachi.^ A battle followed, 
in which king Ugradhwana ^vas entirely de- 
feated, after a dreadful carnage, and fell 
amongst heaps of slain. The city was im- 
mediately beleaguered; and Sarvartha-siddhi, 
the governor, seeing the impossibility of 
successfully resisting a foe so formidable, 
abandoned his post, and fled to the Vindaya 
Mountains, and there led a life of austerity and 
devotion. Ohandragupta having achieved, 
by the support of his friends and allies, all that 
he could have ambitioiied, in the hour of his 
triumph did not testify a due appreciation of 
the great obligations he owed them ; though 
he had stipulated, in the event of his success, to 
yield up half of his dominions in remune- 
ration of their services, he refused to part 
with any of liis territories, but expressed his 
An ancient name of Magada, 


willingness to load them with thanks and rich 
presents. 

Nanda, the father, had an old and attached 
minister named Mantri-Rakshasa, who ren- 
dered him services of the highest character, 
and on his death w^as appointed the prime- 
minister also of his son and successor Ugradh- 
wana. This man, on the fall of his royal 
master, transferred his services to Parvates- 
wara, who, deeply chagrined by the un- 
grateful conduct of his protege, who had per- 
fidiously violated all his pledges, and by his 
own inability to enforce reparation, had retired 
to his kingdom meditating vengeance. 

In the Nepanlese king the wu'ly Mantri- 
Rakshasa found a tool keenly edged for his 
purpose. By working on his worst passions 
he incited him to send an assassin to take 
the life of Chandragnpta. Such an attempt 
being apprehended, the latter prince took every 
precaution for his safety, and not only averted 
the peril, but, through the agency of the 
assassin, accomplished the death of Parvates- 
wara: and what was more to his advantage, 
through the offices of some mutual well-wisher, 
Rakshasa, his bitter foe, w^as eventually 
reconciled, and the close of his reign, which 
was protracted for many years, was not only 
undisturbed, but also characterized by justice 
and equity. While li ving he was adored by his 
subjects, and his memory was cherished with 
sacred reverence for centuries after Jiis death. 

The particulars handed down by the Greek 
writers, in relation to this prince, agree in a 
great measure with the summary above given 
kom Mudra Eakshasa. Plutarch, in his 
.Life of Alexander, states that Chandragupta 
had been in that monarch’s camp, and had 
been heard to say that Alexander wonki have 
found no difficulty in the conquest of Prachi 
had he attempted it, as the king was despised, 
and hated too, on account of his cruelty. He 
is mentioned by Athenseus, Diodorus Bicnlus, 
and Quintus Curtius; but Wilford states that 
the two historians last mentioned are mis- 
taken in saying that Chandram'^ reigned over 
the Prasu at the time of Alexander’s inva- 
sion, as he was the contemporary of Seleucua 
; Nicator. He also expresses his suspicion that 
he kept his faith with the Yavans (Greeks) no 
better than with his ally the King of Nepaul, 
and that this may have been the motive for 
Seleucus crossing the Indus at the head of a 
numerous army, but, finding him prepared, 
thought it expedient to conclude a treaty 
with him, by which ^ h yielded up the con- 
quests he had made, and, to cement an alliance, 
gave him one of his daughters in marriag t 
Ghandragupta appears to have agreed, on his 

Chandragupta, so mnied by these histomns^ 
t Strabo, b xv. p. 734. 
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part, to fiH'nisli Seletici^s aimtmlly with fifty 
elepliaats: for it is related that AntiochuB the 
Great, Ids suecessor, went to India to renew 
the alliance with Soph agesemns, and received 
fifty elephants from 1dm. Sophagesenms he 
conceives to he a corruption of Shivacasena, the 
grandson of Obandragiipta, In the Paranas 
this grandson is called Amecmard-dhanai ox 
full of mercy,” a word of nearly the same im- 
ptjrt as Ascecaseiia, or Shivacasena, the latter 
signifying he whose armies are merdtul, and 
do not ravage and plunder the country.” * 

Several Sanscrit authorities verify the num- 
her of sovereigns, and the period of rule 
assigned by tiie Yuhm P€imna to this dy- 
nasty, namely, ten successors, and one hundred 
and thirty -seven years. 

Of these his grandson A solcavardan a, or 
Asoka, is the most celebrated. His reign is 
variously stated at thirty -six years and at 
twenty-six. Educated in the tenets of the 
Ih’aliminical faith, he in after years was con ^ 
verted to Buddhism, and is handed down to 
paaterity as one of the most zealous supporters 
of that creed. He is said to have maintained 
in his palace sixty -four thousand Buddhist 
priests, and to have erected eighty -four thou- 
sand culimms or topes throughout India. A 
council was held in the eighteenth year of his 
reign, in which a vigorous system of propa- 
g.midism was organised, and missions esta- 
blished in Gey Ion and other quarters. Ac- 
cording to tlie Buddhist chronology, he 
ascended the throne two hundred and eigh- 
teen years «after the death of Buddha (b.o. 325). 
This date is irreconcilable with that already 
fixed for the reign of his graxid father, and 
that allowed to his father. His reign is more 
accurately placed between the years b. e. 234 
aiid lliS, Professor Wilson presses other 
evidence besides the biblical into his service 
to identify and authenticate the reign of this 
prince. ‘‘ It is certain,” he proceeds, that 
a, number of very curious inscriptions on 
columns and rocks by a Buddhist prince, in 
an ancient form of letter, and in the Pali 
language, exists in India, and that some of 
them refer to Greek princes, who can be no 
other than the members of the Seleucidan and 
Ftolemean d^masties, and are probably An- 
tiochus the Great and Ptolemy Euergetes, 
kings of Syria and Egypt, in the latter part 
of the third century before Christ. The 
Indian king appears always under the appel- 
lation Pri/adasi^ or Prj/adarsm, ^ the beauti- 
ful/ and is entitled Devanam-pi^a^ ‘the be- 
loved of the gods.’ According to the Buddhist 
authorities Pryadasi is identified both by 
name and circumstances with Asoka, and to 
him, therefore, the inscriptions must be attri- 
* Asiatic Researches, vol, v. p, 286. 


buted. ' Their 'purport; 'agrees well enough 
with' their character, and their wide diffusion 
with the traditionary report of the number of 
his monuineiits. , His date is not exactly tliat 
of An tiochus the Great, but it is notfiir dif- 
ferent, and the corrections required to make 
it correspond, are no more than the inexact 
manner in wlucli both Brahininical and Bud- 
dhist . chronology is preserved,' may weli.'be' 
expected to render necessary.” * 

In following the history of the hlauryas, 
of the race of Nanda, it was considered advi- 
sable to descend to the reign ofxVsoka, — a re- 
markable period, and identified as it has been 
shown by native evidence, — rather than pause 
in the reign of his grandfather, for the pur- 
pose of introducing a memorable chapter oflu- 
dian history, in which is detailed, froui Greek 
and Eoman sources, the invasion of the Greeks 
under Alexander the Great, — an event which, 
however glorious as a brllliantstnitegic achieve- 
ment, whatever its momentary infiuence on 
the countries bordering the Indus, produced 
no abiding effects on Indian polity, and whose 
influence, it would appear, has not even en- 
riched the traditions of the Hindoos. Its 
external influences, however, were not so 
transient. The pages of Arrian, Diotlorus 
Sieitlus, Plutarch, and Curtins, confirmed by 
recent inquiries, prove that a great mass of in- 
formation regarding the Indians was conveyed 
to Europe by the followers of Alexander; and 
the flourishing Greek kingdom established, as 
the result of that expedition, in Bactria on its 
north-western confines, maintained a corre- 
spondence for centuries between the East and 
West. 

The reign of Asoka is a point at which a 
pause may be, advisedly, made to direct atten- 
tion to collateral tributaries, wliich lose their 
identity and commingle in the great stream 
of history. Cashmere has the next and best 
claim. 

CASHMERE. 

Another contemporary and long -established 
kingdom of India, Cashmere, challenges atten- 
tion ; the only one whose history, such as it is, 
comes down to us in a consecutive narrative. 

To that painstaking and very able oriental 
scholar, Mr. Oolebrooke, Europe is indebted 
for the Raja d^aringint, or history of Cash- 
mere, a copy of which, that had belonged to 
a Brahmin who died some months previously, 
he secured from his heirs in 1805. The 
original had been presented to the Emperor 
Akbar by the natives of that country. It is 
the only Indian composition yet discovered. 
Professor Wilson vouches, to which the title 
of history can with any propriety be applied. 

* "Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p, 469, note 23. 
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Whatever may be its value in elucidating 
the local history of Gashtnere, it contributes 
nothing directly to the illustration of the anti- 
quities or the social or political condition, of the 
other principalities of India, of which it forms, 
relatively, only a small portion. It may, 
however, enable the historian to determine the 
dates of persons and events in other states, 
as it is stated by Sir William Jones-^ that 
the dates are regular, and for a long time 
both probable and consistent ” * — ■ benefits 
perhaps commensurate with those realized 
by the publication of the Malm- WamOj or 
Great History of Ceylon, by the late Mr. 
Tumour. 

The Rajah Taringim has hitherto been 
regarded as one entire composition; it is 
however, in factj a series of compositions 
written by difeent authors and at different 
periods— a circumstance that gives greater 
value to its contents, as, with the exception of 
the early periods of the history, the several 
authors may be regarded almost as the 
chroniclers of their own times. The first of ' 
the series is the Raja Taringini of Oalhana 
Fiindit, the son of Oampaca, who states his 
having made use of earlier authorities, and 
gives an interesting enumeration of several 
which he had employed. The list includes 
the general works of Buvrata and Xarendra ; 
the liistory of Gonerdaf and his three suc- 
cessors, by Hela Raja, an ascetic of Lava ; 
and of his successors to Asoka, by Padma ML 
hira; and of Asoka and the four next princes, 
by Bri Ch’havillacara, He also cites the 
authority of Nila Muni, meaning probably 
the Nili Parana, a Parana only known in 
Cashmere; the whole cataloguelorming a re- 
markable proof of the attention bestowed by 
Gashmerian writers upon the history of their 
native country — an attention the more extra- 
ordinary, from the contrast it affords to the 
total want of such records in other Indian 
states. 

The Raja Taringini contains the history of 
the princes of Cashmere for upwards of four 
thousand years.J Major Rennell, so far from 
doubting the tradition which records that a lake 
once submerged the valley of Cashmere, bears 
his creditable testimony that appearances alone 
are sufficient to convince, without the aid of 
traditiun or history, “that- it was a mere 

Jmiic 'Researches, vol. xv. p. %. 

t From the period of the first settlement of Cashmere 
to the reign of Gonerda, the first prince whose name has 
been recorded, the eoiiutry w^as governed by a succession 
of fifty-two princes of the Caurava family, whose reigns 
formed a period of 1266 years. CWilson’s hitrocluction 
io the History of Cashmere, vol. xv. p. IQ j Asiatic 
Researches) 

I For a geographical description of Cashmere, see 

115, &c. 


natural effect, and such as may be appre- 
hended in every case where the waters of a 
river are inclosed in any part of their course 
by elevated lands. The first consequence of 
this stoppage is, of course, the conversion of 
the enclosed land into a lake ; and if this 
happen near the fountains of a river, and the 
ground is solid, it is likely to remain a lake 
for ever, the river not having force enough in 
its infant state to work its passage through 
the mountains. Hence it is that more. lakes 
are found near the sources of rivers than in 
the lower parts of their courses.” He then 
proceeds to quote several proofs of the cor- 
rectness of Ms suppositions.^ The waters 
having subsided, Kiislmp, renowned for the 
austenty of liis manners, first induced the 
Brahmins to inhabit it. When, in the course 
of time, the population had increased, they 
felt the propriety of initiating an established 
form of government, and for this purpose 
summoned a general assembly. Their elec- 
tion was a judicious one. The ruler of their 
choice was famed for his virtues, and so in- 
gratiated himself with his subjects, that they 
never regretted their voluntary submission, 
and monarchy became an established and 
respectable institution, and continued so till 
the reign of Gonerda. This Gonerdaf was 
slain in a battle fought at Mehtra, in which 
one of the leaders was Jarasandha, King of 
Bahar, Magada, and his opponent Kishen, by 
the hands of whose brother the sovereign of 
Cashmere was slain. To avenge his fall, his 
son, Bamooder, attacked Kishen and his rela- 
tives on the banks of the Scinde, on their 
way to celebrate a marriage feast at Gandahar, 
and lost his life in the action. The victor, 
Kishen, bestowed the kingdom on his pps- 
thumoiis son, who was succeeded by thirty - 
five princes, whose names live neither in the 
records or traditions of their country, a fate 
richly merited by their personal vices and 
tyranny. A consecutive list is not given in 
the Agin Acheri of the princes who sub- 
sequently occupied the throne, A few are 
named whose reigns are distinguished by soma 
remarkable incidents, which served to consti-. 
tute epochs in the history of Cashmere, but 
no reliable data is supplied to mark the years 
or the centuries. We are informed that Loa 
was a just king, and the founder of Kamraj, 
the city of Looioo, vestiges of which existed 
in the days of Akbar, and probably do now. 

* Memoir of a Map of Hindostafi, p. 107. 

t Owgimud, Auguaiid, or Gonerda, as appears from 
the trawsactioaa of his reign, was contemporary with 
Krishna and. Yudishthira, and a relation of Jarasandha, 
King of Magada, to whose assistance we are here in formed 
he led an army. The confederates were opposed to 
Krishna, in the province of Mathura, and defeated, 
Kishen and Krishna are identical. 
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It is said the btiildiiigs were eighty crore* m 

'^'^AsS'wg, identical with Asoka, established 
during his reign the rites of Brahma, and 
those of Jyen subsequently. He is de- 
scribed as a* prince who ruled with equity; 
his son delowk was a prince of great ad- 
ministrative abilitj^ who extended his con- 
quests to the seashore, _ and on his return 
to Cashmere brought in his suite from Kanoje, 
formerly the capital of Hindostan, 
learned and wise men, from whom he selected 
seven to preside respectively over tlie follow - 
iBg departments— justice, exclieqnex*, treasury, 
army, commerce, royal lioiisehold, astrology, 

and alchemy. , „ -n i 

In the reign of B-ajah ^^ erlt the Brahmins 
rose superior to tlie Buddhists, and burnt 
down their temples. His reign is fixed by 
Professor TOlson B.o. 490. ^ . . 

MIhiracula, or Mehrkiil, b.c. S10,t niade 
extensive conquests. A curious tale is i-e- 
corded of this reign, wdiicb, divested of its 
me tapborical character, discloses the general 
laxity of morals which then prevailed. A 
large stone appeared in one of the rivers of 
Cashmere, and entirely blocked it up, and 
whatever was cut away from it in the daytime 
grew again in the course of the night. The 
vmrkmen abandoned their labours in despair. 
Then a mysterious voice proclaimed that if a 
virtuous woman touched the stone with her 
hand it would disappear. Boyal proclamation 
was made, and woman after woman was 
brought, who touched it without producing 
any effect. The king had the women put to 
death for tlieir incoiitinency, their children 
fur their illegitimacy, and the husbands for 
conniving at this wholesale harlotry, ihiee 
million liveB had been forfeited, when an 
humble woman, a potter, was found, free from 
taint; her virgin touch dispatched the magic 
stone, and gave an open channel to the rock- 
obstructed stream.^ A reign so sanguinary 
was terminated by a death deserved by its 
atrocities. As he advanced in years he 
became the victim of an excruciating disease. 
His suffering, it appears, made him^ keenly 
feel the torments he had recklessly inflicted 
upon myriads. To expiate his crimes, he 
resolved* on a voluntary death, and a funeral 
pile was erected for his obsequies. An ob- 
stacle here presented itself. He had appro- 
priated the endowments of the higher orders 
of the priesthood, and appointed to the dis- 

* A crore comprised one Imndred lacs, or ten millions, 
an incredible mmihtx. -"Mand^book of British India. 

t The dates here assigned are from the adjusted chro- 
nology of Professor Wilson, on whose authority— and 
there exists no higher—they may be accepted, 

A I/in Acberl, voL ii. p. 18L 


charge of the sacerdotal functions an inferior 
and ^^disreputable caste— the Gaud ha Brah- 
mins, a low race. The consequence was, that 
now^,’ in the hour of his extreme need, no one 
could be found duly qualified to perform the 
ceremonies of his cremation, those impure 
tribes of Horadas, Bhoteas, and I^Iechhas, the 
recipients of his favours, alone being acces- 
sible. The Brahmins of Aryadesa were in- 
vited, by the offer of liberal treatment, to 
return. A pile was constructed of military 
weapons, to the summit of which the repentant 
monarch ascended, and amid its flames he 
yielded up his spirit, purifled, as he believed, 
from those sins, which, his traditions taught 
him, were expiated by his voluntary immola- 

tion. ^ . t • A 

Vaca, or Beek, the son of this last noticed 

monarch, succeeded to him. His name has 
been perpetuated in connection with a city 
which he founded on the banks of the river 
Vacavati, called Lavaiiotsa, and a religions 
rite at which he assisted. The names of his 
immediate successors are the only known sur- 
j viving memorials of their reigns. 

Eubaret, or Gopaditya, governed with 
wisdom and justice. He was a prince of 
eminent piety, and in whose reign they report 
the golden age, was restored. He 

imposed a strict observance of the ritual and 
distinctions of caste, reformed the priesthood 
by the ejection of evil-doers, and the euforce- 
nient of rigid discipline; he encouraged Brah- 
mins of literary reputation and exalted virtue 
to resort to his kingdom, and throughout his 
dominions all were strictly prohibited from 
destroying animal life, and all ranks ol people 
were enjoined to abstain from flesh meat. 
According to the Mohammedan authorities, 
he built a temple near the capital called 
Takht Suliman, which, with several other 
places of Hindoo worsliip, in later ages, was 
destroyed by Sekander, calied the Idol -breaker, 


one of the flrst Mohammedan kings of Cash- 
mere. After a reign of sixty years, he was 
succeeded by his son Kurren, or Gokerua, of 
whom it is merely related tliat he built a 

temple. . 

Jewdishter, or Yudishthira, suniamcd the 
Blind, from the smallness of his eyes, was the 
last of his race who mounted the throne of the 
Cashmere. By his sensual indulgence and 
insujiportable tyranny, he so estranged^ his 
subjects, and outraged the feelings of neigh- 
bouring princes, that, by a combination of the 
Oasinnerians and the kings of Hindostan and 
Thibet, according to the A^in Acherif he was 
defeated, captured, and ignominiously cast 
into prison. Professor ilson states tliat 
when he found resistance hopeless lie fled, 
and secreted himself in the woods and moun- 
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tains witli liis women and a few followers. 
Boomecl to excliange liixnry for privation, tlie 
downy concli for the sharp I’oclc, and the har- 
mony of minstrels for the wild dashing of 
cascades or the wilder horns of the moun- 
taineers, he at last found a refuge in the 
court of some compassionate prince, where, 
according to general belief, he died in 
exile.'^, ■ 

As this reign terminates the close of a 
dynasty, and, according to the chronology we 
have followed, has brought the narrative to 
the beginning of the second century, to a 


period nearly coinciding with that at which 
the history of the kingdom of Magada was 
interrupted, and as near the epoch of Alex- 
ander and Ohandragupta as Ave could con- 
veniently approach, it is advisable to resume 
the thread of our history where we diverged, 
and devote a chapter to the expedition of the 
great Macedonian, and its consequences, the 
only truly historic and well -authenticated 
episode in the ante -Mohammedan records of 
India, and the point from which contempora- 
neous annals afford us an insight into the trans- 
actions of the countries beyond the Indus, 




CHAPTER XXX. 

INVASION OF THE GBEEKS— ALEXANDER THE GREAT—SELEUCUS NICATOR— THE BACTEIAN 

GREEKS. 


The conquests made in India by the Persian 
monarch Sesostris,*j' and which constituted his 
wealthiest and most lucrative satrapy, de- 
scended to liis successors, and, it may be in- 
ferred, remained subject to them down to the 
fall of that empire, and the imposition of the 
rule of the Greeks. 

The fall of Darius, the appropriation of his 
home empire, the discomfiture of Bessus, and 
the subjugation of Bactria and the countries 
which lay between the Oxus and Tanais, or 
Transoxantes, the defeat of the King of Scythia, 
and subsequent alliance, and the overthrow 
and acquisition of Sogdia, enabled Alexander, 
in the tenth year of his reign, and the seventh 
after his invasion of Persia, to direct his im- 
mediate attention to the stilt e of India. 

The perilous situation of Persia, and its 
eventual subjection, in all probability, inspired 
the Indian sati’apy with the hope of being able 
to proclaim its independence. The occasion 
appeared to be the most favourable for the 
attempt. The great extent of the Persian 
empire, the remote sitiiation of India, the 
violent opposition, which might be reasonably 
calculated on, from the powerful satraps whose 
territories intervened between tlie Indus and 
the seat of government, the length of time 
which would be devoted to the organization 
of the new government, all combined to confirm 
the assumption that they might act with im- 
punity. India was too rich a j)rize to be 
easily relinquished; its products, borne on 
the wings of commerce to the far XYest, were 
long previously articles of necessity to the 
wealthy, refined, and luxurious Greeks. A 

JsiiiUc ResmrcJteS) vol. sv. p. 81. 
t See page 3G6. 
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more intimate acquaintance with these en- 
riching productions, obtained through Persian 
channels, and the fact, which their fiscal 
returns recorded, that its tributes constituted 
nearly one -half the public revenue of that 
wealthy empire, decided the Macedonian on 
imposing his yoke upon them. 

The history of Alexander the Great is the 
theme of every schoolboy’s declamation. Xo 
personage is more familiar to every tyi’o, in 
some phases of his character. The means by 
which he secured the supreme command over 
the combined forces of tbe congregated states of 
Greece, the rapidity with which he spread far 
and wide his conquests, the vastness of his 
military conceptions, his untiring energies, 
mastery of details, and administrative capacity, 
have been universally recognised, and have 
placed him in the van of the most able and 
most illustrious of heroes. The destruction 
of the city of Tyre, the Western emporium of 
the commerce of the East, and the stores of 
the Indian province, and probably the cogni- 
tion of the fact, that whatever nation from the 
remotest, antiquity monopolised that trade 
became the arbiter of the destinies of the 
world, inspired the first thought of carrying 
his arms into the far East. 

The brilliant achievements which crowded 
the history of the campaigns w’hich led to the 
total discomfiture of the Persian armies, the 
flight of Darius, and the total subjugation of 
the great empire founded by C-yrus, though 
they furnish the most thrilling chapters of 
history, have no direct claim to a place in 
Indian story. 

The battle of Arbela was the last stand 
made by Darius for his throne and personal 
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safety. The plains washed by the Tigns on 
the west, about sixty miles to 
the site of Nineveh, the modern Mossoul, 
was the arena of the defeat. Abandoned by 
Wb army, and attended by a few body-guards, 
Dari^ fled eastward, and sought refuge 
beyond the range of the Gordyene 
which guard the western frontiers of Media 
caloulating that the conquerors progress 
would be retarded, if not entirely stopped, in 
regulating the affairs of the empire now a 
S^ercy, and in appropriating the treasures 
exposed to him in the three southern capitals 

of the empire— Babylon Persepohs, and Susa. 

These events transpired at the close o 

^'^An inteS of six months elapsed after the 
battle of Arbela, during which iUexandei 
was occupied in the plunder and 

of the far -famed Persepohs, and the pacification 

of Persia proper ; and Darius had ^hen h s 
residence in Eebatana, the modern Hamadan, 
the capital of Media, and the Mrthpkce of 
Gyrus the Great. His day-dream of being 
left here in safety and obscurity y®'®, 
dissipated. The Macedonian could broofe 
no living competitor. His army was soon in 

motion, and the ® 

to seels; a more remote asylum. Eight clays 

after that precipitous flight, Alexander en- 
tered Eebatana, and here he laid doira a new 
basis for his operations. This royal strong- 
hold— a description of which has been trans- 
mitted in the 

ordinary summer residence of tne i. eibia 
monarclis, lie made Ms principal depot, and 
<rarrisoned it witli seven thousand men. 
Here, as a place of the greatest safety, he 
deposited the immense mass of waltii he 
had accumulated dnring_the Wf ® 
triumphs, amounting, it is stated, to lbU,UUU 
talents, equal to £4:1,000,OW._ _ After a 
very brief stay, he resumed his pursmt 
of the fugitive, who had forwarded his 
vuves baggage, and treasures, amounting 
To over a ^llion and a half. to^Hyreania, on 
the south-eastern shores of the Caspian. _ The 
approach to this locality was difficult in the 
extreme, the mountains which intervened 
were passable at one defile only, caUed, from 
its commanding position, the Gate of the 
Caspian. His determination had been to pr o - 
seoute his flight till he had reached^ the 
satrapy of Bactria, the government of 
Bessus, who stood high his estimation, 
and was still the partner of his toils and mis- 
fortunes. Here he calculated that his safety 
would be insured ; he relied on the_ distance 
of that country, the bravery of its inhabitants, 
and probably on its proximity to the re- 
Tnn+.PRt. and the wealthiest of the eastern divi- 


sions of the Indian empire To strengthen 
Z chances he had reso ved on the fuither 
^vflr^ution of devastating the countries 
through which his journey lay, and thus de- 
prive his enemy of the supplies 
such a protracted expedition. The load 
I from Eebatana to Bactria, along wffichffioth 
the flight of Darius and the pursuit of Alex- 
ander lay, passed along the broken ground 
skirting the southern flank of the mountmn 
Lge llhurs, and of this route the Gasp^ 
Gates formed the worst and most difficult 
portion. Alexander hoped to anticipate his 
arrival at this pass,* and to accomplish it 
used all expedition. Fear had accelerated 
the speed of Darius, and ere the approach _of 
Alexander to that post he 
steeps of the Taurus between them, ihe 

difficulties of the journey did not retard ffie 
mirsuit • though the fainting soldieiu and Me- 

frSrf. BttWi •i' ““ rS'vraw 

hasted the weaned pursuers. W 

they reached Rhages, withina day s maich ot 

The' escape of Darius across the mountains 
destroyed all the expectations Alexander had 
entertained of overtaking him, ®rrd conse^ 
qnently he here halted his forces for five 
d&VB in order that they might recover from 
their excessive fatigue. He 
attention to the pacification of the Parthian , 

Oil Avliose confines be tben was. 

An enemy more proximate, treaobeious, 
and relentless, accompanied the ill-fated prince. 
When Darius had entered Hyrcania, several 
of his followers returned to their habitations, 

and others submitted to tlie victor. Somo^ot 

Ms officers— the chief of whom_ was Ms 
favourite, Bessus, the mainstay of his hopes— 
conspired against their sovereign, seized upon 
Mm, and held him in custody. Intelligence 
of this circumstance was speedily conveyed to 
Alexander, who felt that now there was a 
more imperative need of speed than ever. 
Accompanied by a body of choice troops, 
lightly accoutred and with only a moderate 
supply of provisions for two days, he pro- 
secuted his march the next night and fol- 
lowing day without intermission. Allowing a 
short respite for refreshment he resumed Ms 
iourney, and after a march of two mghts 
and one day, he reached the camp from which 
the intelligence of the outrage on Darius had 
reached him, hut the enemy had prewously 
abandoned it. He ascertained that Darius 
had been taken away a captive by Bessns, 
who had usurped the imperial title witli tiie 
approval of the army, with the exception ot 

* On the Dart of Moimt Tanias south of the Caspm, iu 
Armenia. (See Strabo, vol. is. pp. 808-528 ; Herodotus. 
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the Greek mercenaries, who, though faithful 
to the Persian monarch, were too weak to 
afford him protection. The leading con- 
spirators were the satraps of the remote 
eastern provinces, Drangiana, Arachosia, and 
Bactria, the inhabitants of which were the 
bravest of all the Asiatics ; and to them was , 
committed the royal captive, fettered with 
golden chains,* and confined in a covered 
chariot. Grote opines that, under the 
desperate circumstances, the plan purstied 
by the conspirators was perhaps the least 
unpromising that could be proposed, the 
double flight of Darius having destroyed all 
hope in him.f The conspirators had resolved 
to proceed with all expedition eastward, and 
to reach Bactria and Sogdiana, and there to 
organize a powerful resistance. The here- 
ditary monarch, with all the resources of his 
vast empire, had failed in two great battles, 
and had been driven to seek safety in igno- 
minious flight. The conqueror was not the 
man to afford to the subalterns of Darius an 
opportunity of completing their plans ; as 
soon as he ascertained their designs, he re- 
solved on immediate pursuit, to overtake them, 
and rescue their prisoner. In this crisis 
expedition was everything ; with the scanty 
resources at his command, he precipitated his 
arrangements, and though men and horses 
were fatigued with incessant labour, he ; 
ordered his troops to march, and with all the 
alacrity which he could inspire, they con- 
tinued the pursuit all that night and till noon 
the next day, when they reached a village in 
which Bessus, his suite, and guards, had 
pitched their tents the previous evening. 
Alexander here learned that the Persian fugi- 
tives were intent on pursuing their flight that 
night ; he inquired if there was any shorter 
route than that they had taken; he was told 
there was, but that it lay through a desert 
destitute of water. Xot deterred by even 
these physical disadvantages, he adopted that 
route, and when he found that his infantry 
could not master the difficulties of their 
situation, five hundred of the cavalry having 
been ordered to dismount, their horses were 
supplied to the captains of foot and the most 
approved men of that service, all heavily 
armed. Another body had been dispatched 
along the main road, which Bessus and Ms 
companions had pursued. That night four 
hundred furlongs were accomplished, and 
early the next morning he came in sight of 
the flying enemy. The result was, that the 
mere appearance of resistance was presented : 
at the sight of Alexander they turned their 
backs vuthont striking a blow, and fled j 

Arrian, Cuxtius. and, Grote, vol. xu. p. 248. 
t Ibid., p. 249. 


in the utmost disorder. Darius, who resisted 
all the efforts made to induce hinr to leave 
his chariot and seek safety on horseback, 
pierced by the javelins of his captors, ^vas left 
behind. AiTian states that before Alexander 
had seen Mm, he had expired of his wounds, 
in the fiftieth year of his age, and b. c. 330 . 
Alexander sent the body to Persia proper, 
there to be interred in the royal mausoleum 
amongst Ms regal predecessors. 

The fall of Ms feeble opponent deprived 
Alexander of the advantages which would, 
necessarily, result from his rescue from the 
hands of Ms rebellious subjects, and threatened 
a more tedious protraction and vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. The countries which 
extended from beyond the Caspian Gates to 
the north-western extremity of India, as well 
as India itself, though tributary to Persia, 
were very imperfectly known. This, added 
to the facts that contingents led from these 
extensive and remote districts were the bravest 
soldiers of the empire, and that the revenues of 
India, the most easterly of them all, as pre- 
viously shown on the authority of Herodotus, 
constituted one-third of those of the entire 
twenty divisions of Persia, must have pre- 
sented a more troubled future to the con- 
queror. 

Bessus had the reputation, amongst his 
compatriots, of being a brave man, and an 
experienced commander. His treatment of 
Ms sovereign had but very little effect upon 
the devotion of Ms follow^ers and accomplices, 
and may have been looked upon as a laudable 
act by all but the invaders, as it offered the 
only rational hopes of a successful struggle. 
The complicity of guilt, and the frustration 
of any hopes which the perpetration of their 
crime might have led them to expect from 
Alexander, destroyed by the indignation with 
which the crime was denounced, and the 
magnificence with which the funeral obsequies 
were celebrated, must have convinced them 
that their last resource was in a combined 
and obstinate effort. 

A foretaste of the formidable character of 
the desperate resistance which might be ex- 
pected from the more remote, and, as reputed, 
more warlike tribes, was experienced by 
Alexander in the expedition which he under- 
took, soon after, into the mountain occupied 
by the Mardi, a single tribe, as brave as 
they were poor, and who displayed great 
valour, inflicting upon the Macedonian s 
serious loss. From the Mardi he hastened 
through Zeudracarta, the chief city of Hyr- 
cania ; then eastward through Hesatompylm 
to Sttsia, the capital of the province of Aria, 
pursuing the direction, if not the road, the 
conspirators had taken. Here very important 
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nevv'S readied liim—tliat Bessiis bad usurped 
tbe insigaia and title of King of Asia, and 
assumed tlie name of Artaxerxes; that be 
had at bis disposal a large army, composed of 
Persian troops, and a great number of Bac- 
trians, and be expected that bis warlike neigh- 
bours, the Scythians, would send a considerable 
accession to his force. Ho time was to be lost — 
not a moment for preparation to be afforded to 
tbe enemy. Alibis forces were made ready for 
tbe occasion ; and evidently, though Arrian and 
the other ancient writers omit to state the 
fact, this military organization, and the direc- 
tion of the march, were the results of his 
resolve to crush Bessus and his pretensions at 
the first opportunity. Bessus bad judiciously 
matured Mb plans. Satebarzanes, governor 
of Aria— through whose country Alexander 
bad passed a short time previously, and who 
was an officer be bad reinstated in autho- 
rity — shared bis confidence. Alexander bad 
tbe mortification to learn, as he was hasten- 
ing to Bactria, that be bad slain the few 
Greeks who bad been left behind for bis pro- 
tection, and bad summoned a general muster, 
in order to raise an army for the assist- 
ance of Bessus, wbicli, united to bis, would 
be a match for the Macedonians. Alexander’s 
measures were as prompt and as masterly 
executed as usual ; be retraced bis steps, and 
effectually crushed the incipient rebellion. 

This was the work of only a few days. He 
as rapidly arranged the affairs of that pro- 
vince. Being in the meantime joined by his 
rear division, he marched into the territories 
of the Zaruiigei, or Brangi, the modern 
Seiestan; but Barsaentes, one of those con- 
cerned in the murder of Darius, and prince 
of that country, on his approach, fled to the 
Indians on the other side of the river Indus.” 
This fact, stated, in the words quoted, by Arrian, 
deserves particular notice, as does the sequel, 
that “ they [tbe Indians], having seized him, 
sent him to Alexander, who, for bis treachery, 
commanded him to be put to death.” * 

The autumn and winter j* were spent by 
Alexander in reducing Drangiana, Gedrosia, 
Aracliosia, and tbe Paropamisidoe, the modern 
Seiestan, Affgbanistan, and tbe western part 
of Cabul, lying between the Gazna on tbe 
north, Candabar or Kelat on tbe south, and 
Furrali on tbe west. Tbe entire subjugation 
of these extensive countries was necessary to 
tbe accomplishment of bis avowed object, tbe 
complete conquest of Bactria, and to bis con- 
cealed — that is, so far as the omission of all 
allusion to it amongst tbe authorities — and 

* B.C. 330-29. This fact clearly proves that close 
relations existed between the Indians and the Western 
satraps. 

t Arrian, b. lu, c. xxv. 
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ulterior object, the subjection of India. The 
second revolt of the Arians, and the bravery 
of the resistance they this time offered, threat- 
ened serious consequences, bad not the fall of 
their general in a well-contested battle 
crushed all after-opposition. The elements 
were the fiercest enemies Alexander encoun- 
tered, and liis troops suffered severely from 
cold and privations, passing tlirougb plains 
deeply covered with snow, and enduring all 
the extremities of want. 

Tlie Paropamisidm were separated from 
Bactria by a liigb cliain of inountains, to 
wbicb the Macedonians gave the name Cau- 
casus, out of compliment to their prince, who 
wished to traverse them. X ear the southern 
termination of one of the passes of this moun- 
tain range, by the moderns termed Hindoo 
Koosb, to the nortli-east, it is maintained by 
respectable authorities, was founded a new 
city, called xUexaiidria ad Caucasum. A colony 
of seven thousand Macedonian veterans was 
planted there. In crossing the Hindoo Koosh 
from south to north they probably inarched 
by the pass of Bamian, which Wood main- 
tains is the only one of four passes open to an 
army in winter."^ It was at the close of this 
season tbe bold attempt was made to cross 
this mighty range. The army spent seven- 
teen days in achieving this hazardous feat.f 
Tbe man who feared no danger, and who 
bad surmounted every obstacle, encountering 
Nature in her most terrific mood, soon overran 
Bactria, although Bessus bad taken very Vvise 
precautions to impede, if not obstruct, bis 
approach, having laid waste all tbe country 
in his line of march. Drapsaca, Aornos, pre- 
viously pronounced impregnable, and Bactria, 
the modern Balk, fell in rapid succession into 
bis bands, and the im fortunate Bessus fled 
beyond the Oxus, the boundary between 
Bactria and Bogdiana. The Oxus was soon 
reached, nor did its precipitous banks, nor 
deep stream, rapid and six furlongs wide, 
tbe most formidable river the Macedonians 
bad ever seen, long retard their progress. 
When Alexander arrived at its course, be 
found no possible means of transit. As a final 
resource, be ordered all the skins wbicli tlie 
troops used for their tents to be collected and 
inflated, and made water-tight, and by tliis 
contrivance, in the course of five days, lie 
and bis entire army is reported to have passed 
over tbe river in safety. The enemy offered not 
tbe slightest opposition. In a few days, de- 
serted and betrayed, Bessus fell into tbe bands 
of bis enemy, and eventually suffered a severer 
and a more ignominious fate than be bad in - 

Wood’s Jotmtey to tie OxuSi p. 195. 
t Ciu'tius, b. VII. c. V. Grote, witliout quotiiig liis 
autliorily, snys fifteen davf?. 
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fllcted on Having inflicted tlus sum- 

mary punisliinent, tlie Macedonians iiastened 
nortliward, and readied Maracauda (Samar- 
cand), the capital of Sogdiana, and then the 
Jaxartes, which they mistook for the Tanais, 
the boundary between Europe and Asia. 
Here terminated their northern progress, about 
the forty-second degree of latitude, and sixty- 
ninth east longitude. Here Alexander built a 
town, called, like many others, after him. The 
rising of the Sogdians and Bactrians in his 
rear was the immediate cause of his return. 
To their complete siibjugatioii he applied his 
masterly ability ; and though a brave race, 
strongly supported by their allies, the Scy- 
thians, and led by a prince brave and popular, 
Spitanienes, after several hard-fought con- 
flicts, they were reduced to such a state of 
subjection, that a Grecian kmgcloin— the Bac- 
trian, previously noticed- — flourished there for 
centuries. Of the transactions of these cam- 
paigns, the writers so often quoted, and who 
furnish the materials of this history, give a| 
full and trustworthy account. The accuracy 
of Curtins’ description of the general features 
of Bactria and Sogdiana, is attested, in the 
strongest language, by modern travellers. 
But, unfortunately, so little is known of these 
regions, that of all the localities named by 
him, except Maracanda, now Samarcand, the 
river Poly timetus, now Kohik, and Baotria, 
now Balk, nothing appears certain.f 

In the winter of the year b.o, 229 Alex- 
ander crossed the Hindoo EoosX In the 
summer of b.o. 227 he began Ms march back 
to the same moxmtain range, having plucked 
fresh laurels, and contracted some deep stains. 
The massacre of the innocent and unsuspect- 
ing Bimchidai, the assumption of Asiatic 
despotism, the death of Clitus, the provoked 
conspiracy of the Pages, the tortnre and exe- 
cution of Galisthenes, although startling inci- 
dents, crowding the eve of the invasion of 
India, are no part of its story, the leading 
historical and topographical notices being pre- 
liminary and illustrative. 

Preparatory to his march on India he re- 
called the bravest, and, at this period of his 
career, the most confidential of his generals, 
from Sogdiana; assemhled his forces, raised 
a body of Bactrians thirty thousand strong, 
and, leaving a force of fourteen thousand 

* Plutarch, £/fe of Alexander ^ vol. ii. p. 4S9. Laug- 
horne. Curtins says he was delivered up to Oxathres, the 
brother of Darius (b. XYii.) Appian, on the authority of 
Ptolemy, states Ms death with no reference to severities 
(b. in. c. XXX.) 

t The valuable researches of Burnes, Wood, Morier, 
and others, have done much akeady, and will stimulate to 
further investigation in a field rich in ancient monuments 
and coins, and whose ancient history would be so inte- 
resting and instructive. 
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foot and horse, tinder Amyntas, at Bactria, to 
keep his newly-conquered subjects in awe, he 
directed his journey southward, and in ten 
days re-crossed the Hindoo Koosh. 

It has been previonsly conjectured that, 
from the comm eneeinent of Ms pursuit of 
Bessus, he had in contemplation the invasion 
of India. In Bactria he had opportunities of 
consulting natives of that country, fugitives 
from their home, and of ascertaining what 
prospects of success presented themselves. 
Curtius states that Alexander turned his 
attention towards that country, because it was 
esteemed rich not only in gold, hut in gems 
and pearls, whi cli, he says, were applied to 
excessive decoration rather than magnificence, 
and that the shields of the Indian soldiers 
were said to glitter with gold and ivory. 
The Indian mercenaries by their bravery had 
provoked his hostility, and the severity of his 
treatment of a hand of them who had defied 
his arms in the defence, in the late war, of one 
of the towns, w-ill serve to show how deter- 
mined and annoying to Alexander must have 
been their resistance. So long as their 
general survived they repulsed the Macedo- 
nians with the utmost bravery ; when he fell, 
and many of his soldiers in battles, they 
sent a herald to Alexander, who agreed with 
them that they should enter into Ms service. 
They accordingly came forth from the city, 
armed, and encamped by themselves in an 
elevated position, opposite to the Macedonian 
tents, with the intention of stealing away by 
night, and returning home because they 
did not wish to fight against their fi'iends. 
That very night they were surrounded, and 
cut to pieces.f This crime wanted even the 
shadowy pretext here given, for Plutarch 
states that he seized the mercenaries on their 
march homeward, and put them to the sword.^' 

When Alexander arrived at the Cophenus 
(the Cabul Biver) he dispatched a herald to 
an Indian prince named Taxiles, and others 
of his rank on this side the Indus, to summon 
them to come forth and meet him as he ap- 
proached their territories. Plutarch, whose 
love of anecdote led him to estimate a man 
by Mswvit rather than by the greatest sieges 
or most important battles, gives a highly 
amusing dialogue which occurred between 
them at their first meeting.g There are other 
; ])assages of Indian literature which lead to 
I the conclusion that it is likely to have ensued. 
^‘'What occasion is there for wars between 
you and me, if you are not come to take from 
us our w’-ater and other necessaries of life, the 

Curtius, b. Tin. c. v. 

t Arrian, b. iv. e. xxvii. 

I Plutarch, Introduction to the Life of Alexander^ 

i Ibid. 
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only tilings tliat reasonable men will take np | 
arms for? As to gold and silver, and other 
possessions, if I am richer than you I am 
willing to oblige with part ; if I am poorer, I 
have no objection of sharing your bounty.” 
Charmed with his frankness, Alexander took 
his hand, and answered, “Think you, then, 
withall this civility, to escape without a conflict ? 
You are much deceived if you do. I will 
dispute it with you to the last, but it shall he 
in favours and beneflts, for I will not have 
you exceed me in generosity.” Therefore, 
after having received great presents from 
him, and made greater, he said to him one 
evening, “ I drink to you, Taxiles, and, as 
sure as you pledge me, you shall have a thou- 
sand talents.” ^ Whatever may he the credit 
of the main part of the story, it is to he feared 
that the Macedonian did not behave so mag- 
nanimously. Arrian, always partial to his 
hero, asserts that the Indian prince presented 
the most valuable presents India could supply, 
and made him a promise of twenty -five ele- 
phants. Hephsestion was sent forward to 
construct a bridge for the transport of the 
troops across the Indus, and to reduce to 
submission the nations through which his 
course lay. Taxiles, and the other princes of 
the country, accompanied his army, and exe- 
cuted all commands imposed, with the excep- 
tion of Astes, prince of Peucealotis, who, after 
nobly defending his city for thirty days, w’as 
captured and slain. 

Alexanclei’, with a band of targeteers, and 
half the army, marched against the Aspii, 
Thyrsei, and Arasaci,']* and, passing near the 
river Choes, or Ohoaspes, through a country 
rough and mountainous, he rapidly reduced 
the independent principalities, which, acting 
in the absence of any organization, however 
bravely they resisted, could offer no effective 
nor prolonged opposition. In one of the storm- 
ing affairs Alexander nearly received his 
deathblow from one of these hardy moun- 
taineers; a dart pierced his armour, and 
woundedhim in the shoulder . He was saved by 
the strength and thickness of his coat- of-mail 
This engagement must have been severely 
contested. Ptolemy and Leonnatus were both 
wounded in the conflict. From a few admis- 
sions of the Greek historians, it is evident that 

* Plutarch, voL ii. p. 503. 

t The Aspii, or Aspasii, a tribe of the ParopamasitljB, 
at the south foot of Hindoo Koosh, on the Choes, or Gho- 
aspes, now^ Kahmeh. Thyrsei, or Gorya, the capital of a 
small district of the same name, at the foot of the same 
range, ^ north of the Punjaub, on the banks of the Snastes, 
one of the tributaries of the Oophenes. Arasaci, or Assa- 
ceni, the territory of this tribe, appears to have Iain be- 
tween the Indus and Cophenes, or Cophen, at their jimc- 
tion, and adjoining the valley last noticed, now called 
Panjkore. — Smith, Dictionary of Geography* Grote 
thinks they cannot he now identified (vol. xii. p. 303.) 


Alexander was encountered by men who had 
all the essentials of a formidable enemy but 
combination. Their efforts were desultory, 
and their warfare was of the guerilla order. 
The army of the Aspasii,, Arrian relates,* 
was posted on the hanks of the river, within 
two days’ march. Ptolemy, at the head of a 
large force, was dispatched to dislodge them. 
The enemy retired to the mountains, having 
first set fire to the city which they aban- 
doned, and there prepared to defend them- 
selves. From this post the Grecian general 
resolved to expel them, and gallantly placed 
himself on foot at the head of the advancing 
party. Y^lien the Indian general saw him 
approach, he holclly advanced in the van of 
his force, nor did he relax his ardour until he 
came within spear’s reach of his adversary, 
Ptolemy ; he then hurled his spear with such 
force and aim, that it struck upon Ms breast- 
plate, but could not penetrate his well -wrought 
armour, Ptolemy struck him then thpugh 
the thigh, and having slain him, according to 
the Homeric practice, still prevalent, stripped 
him of his armour ; Mit the brave mountaineers 
again and again renewed the fight around the 
body of their chief, and were with great 
difficulty finally forced to retreat to the steeps ; 
and even this repulse was not accomplished, 
till a large reinforcement had opportunely 
arrived, under the command of Alexander in 
person. After this engagement he marched 
against one of their fortresses called Arygdus ; 
but the enemy, on his advance, set fire to it, 
and then abandoned it. The situation of this 
town, and the strength and convenience of its 
position, recommended it to Alexander as an 
eligible post to strengthen his line of com- 
munication with his territories, and late con- 
quests to the west and the north. He had it 
rebuilt, and peopled it with such of the natives 
as had willingly submitted, and with those 
veterans of his army, broken down by the 
inroads of old age and the fatigues of the 
service. In the meantime he did not neglect 
to attend to those who had fled. He soon 
ascertained their location, and set out in search 
of it. He at length arrived at the foot of a 
precipitous mountain, and encamped there. 
Ptolemy, having been sent to reconnoitre it, 
reported that the number of fires burning 
on it exceeded those in the Grecian camp. 
Leaving a sufficient force for the protection 
of the camp, Alexander set out with the 
rest of the army. When Alexander arrived 
within sight of the enemy’s fires, he 
divided his forces into three parts, one of 
which he committed to the command 
of Leonnatus, one of his body guards; the 
second to Ptolemy; lie himself assximed the 
* Arrian, b. vir, e. xxiv. 
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command of the tMrd, •wliich he led against 
that part of the Indian army where the 
strongest array presented itself. Though 
placed on an eminence, in a situation of great 
strength “either relying on their courage 
and numbers, or despising the paucity of the 
Macedonian army, “the enemy rashly de- 
scended into the plains to give battle to those 
troops led by Alexander in person. There 
can be but little doubt, from the details, as 
given by Arrian, “the most to be relied upon 
of all the ancients who treat this subject, 
though he does not state it directly, “that 
the Indians, when they descended from 
their stronghold, presumed they were pro- 
ceeding to encounter the Macedonian army 
in complete array* They had no suspicion 
that two powerful divisions, were approach- 
ing in other directions, under competent gene- 
rals, to create powerful diversions. To their 
cost, they soon found that the danger they so 
boldly faced, was not so perilous as the tactics 
of their great military opponent, that not one 
but thi’ee battles were to be fought, and 
that the enemy they so lately despised was 
become a triple -headed monster. Sanguinary 
was the condict with Alexander, but he, as 
ever, proved resistless. Ptolemy had not the 
advantage of contending in the plain, he I 
had to ascend a steep hill, possessed by i 
the forces left to protect the camp, and who 
apprehended no surprise. He moved his 
army to where the ascent was easiest, and, 
conscious of the bravery of the assailed, to 
tempt them to seek safety in flight, he pru- 
dently forbore to surround the whole hill with 
his troops. Here, it is said, the battle w^as 
also terrible, both in consequence of the dis- 
advantage of the ground on the part of the 
MacedonianB, and because tbe Indians of that 
province far excelled all the other Indians in 
military exploits ; however, they were at last 
driven down from the mountains.’* Leon- 
natus had a similar reception. The nature of 
this engagement may be imagined from these 
facts : that forty thousand men were taken, 
and above two hundred and thirty thousand 
head of cattle, out of which Alexander chose 
the best and largest, that he might send them 
into Macedonia for a breeding stpck, for they 
excelled the Grecian cattle in bulk and beauty.” 

The next people that attracted Alexander’s 
attention were the Assaceni. Their army 
was reported to he composed of twenty 
thousand cavalry and thirty thousand foot, 
besides thirty elephants, all ready for the held. 
To prepare for an encounter with this army, as 
formidable in reputation for bravery as in 
numbers, he assembled troops from all avail- 
able cpiarters, and enlarged his army to the 
Arrian, b. IT. c. XXV. 


greatest possible extent. He passed through 
the territories of the Guroei ,* crossed the 
river of that name, not without great diffi- 
culty, not so much in consequence of its 
great depth and the violence of its current, as 
from the circumstance that its bed /was over- 
laid with round and slippery stones, over 
which neither man nor horse could with safety 
pass. The successful accomplishment of what 
the natives considered an insurmountable diffi- 
culty so disheartened them, that they retired 
from a post they might have still longer main- 
tained to the annoyance of the invaders, and 
sought refuge in their strongholds. 

Masaga was the capital of this people, to 
attack which, when Alexander approached, 
the inhabitants being strengthened by the 
co-operation of seven thousand mercenaries 
from the interior of India, boldly resolved not 
to await his assault under the defences of 
their -walis, but to meet him in the field, and 
trust the issue to the God of battles. They 
had also the daring to make an attempt to 
storm the Grecian camp. Alexander, per- 
ceiving this, drew out his forces in order of 
battle : and to deprive tbe enemy of the ad- 
vantages of the shelter their walls would 
afford, in the event of their discomfiture, he 
had recourse to a stratagem which was 
successful. On their approach, he ordered 
his Macedonians to fall back on a hillock 
about a mile in tbeir rear. The Indians, de- 
ceived by the feint, hotly preBsed on the re- 
treating foe. When they had approached 
within the reach of darts, on the preconcerted 
signal the wliole army turned and fronted 
their pursuers. Under a fierce discharge ^ of 
darts and arrows, surprised by the rapidity 
of the movement and the suddenness of the 
charge, the Indians in turn broke ground and 
sought the security of their bulwarks, leaving 
two hundred of their force dead behind them. 
Alexander thenresolved on besieging the town, 
and shortly after he came before it, be re- 
ceived a wound in tbe heel from an arrow. 
This served as a further stimulus to his 
ardour : on the next day he advanced his 
battering engines, and a breach being made, 
the Macedonians entered with their wonted 
intrepidity; but here, again, they were met 
breast to breast, and such was their reception 
that Alexander sounded a retreat. The 
folio-wing day the assault was renewed, 
and a large wooden tower having been 
drawn to the battlements, from its shelter 
showers of arrows w^ere discharged on the 
besieged. So determinedly brave was the 
defence, that on this day also the Macedonians 
were completely baffled. On tbe third morn- 
ing the Macedonians again attempted the 
place, and from the tower threw a bridge to 
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tlie top of tlie *breacli. By tliis a 1)057 of | 
targeteers crossed over, but siicli was tlie 
precipitation with which the soldiers crowded 
to enter the city, the bridge gave way, and all | 
upon it fell with it from its elevation. The j 
Indians reaped all the advantages of the 
disaster. With load shouts they rnslied upon 
their prostrate assailants : others from the 
walls hurled showers of stones and darts and 
all kinds of missiles ; and some issuing from 
the small posterns, between the towers, in the 
walls, completed the destruction of those who 
had fallen. Fresh troops Avere sent from the 
camp to the sueeoiir of the besiegers, and to 
cover tlieir retreat. On tlie foiirtb day 
Alexander projected aiiotlier bridge, iTom 
other works, with similar success. At length 
all Ms efforts to capture the town having 
failed, terms of capitulation were agreed to. 
At Bazira and Ora the Macedonians met 
with a brave resistance. At Ora a number 
of elephants rrere captured ; these, the his- 
torian Arrian states, were appropriated to the 
use of the army. 

When the intelligence of the fall of Ora 
had reached the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring town of Bazira, they fied from their 
city in the dead of night to Aornos, a place 
of great security; a position which has com- 
manded a prominent place in history, though 
its geographical identity has hitherto baffled 
all speculation. The situation of Bazira, a 
fort of the Assaceni, was somewhere at the 
south foot of Mount Paropamisus ; and it is, 
with some probability, maintained that it is 
the Bajore, or Bisore, of modem times, north- 
west of Pesliawur, but its site is by no means 
certain.’^ And in this respect it shares the 
common fate of the localities in this direction, 
mentioned in the narrative of Alexander’s 
Indian proceedings. Onlj’’ a few places have 
as yet been identified — namely, Maracaiida, the 
modern Samarcand; the river Polytimetns, 
the modern Kohik; and Bactria, or Zariaspo, 
the modern Balk, The recent extension of 
the British power in the north-west, will 
bring the classic lands of the Macedonian 
operations witliiii the sphere of antiquarian and 
scientific investigation, and a few years must, 
necessaril^q bring to light the materials— 
abundant it may be faiidy assumed, though 
unheeded or unrecorded— wdiich have been 
left by the followers of the great conqueror of 
Asia. The capture of this rock has been 
looked upon as the most extraordinary 
achievement of the most extraordinary man 
who has yet trod the human stage; and 

* Arrian, D. iv. c. xxviii ; Curtins, b. viit. c. xi ; 
Biodoras, b, xviii. c. hxv. See Smith’s Dloiionanj of 
Greek and Homan Geography i Grote, vol.xii. p. 304 3 
Bengal Jommal, 1854. 
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though the history of its capture has formed 
hitherto a page of Grecian story, its equally 
appropriate locale is the Indian records. The 
Greek historian,— or rather the Egy ptian, being 
a native of Alexandria, — Appian, gives the 
particulars. Aornos is described as the most 
stupendous natural fortress in all the East. 
The Indians had long deemed it impregnable. 
According to the old traditions of the cotintry, 
the gods had essayed in vain to take it. 
Three times it is reported to have defied the 
efforts of the invincible all -conquering Her- 
cules, the reputed ancestor of the Macedonian. 
The rock is descrihed as being twelve miles 
in ciimiit, and part of it three 

quarters of a mile above the plain. Did not 
its great strength impose the prudence of dis- 
lodging its W'aiiike occupants, the pro- 
spective glory of accomplishing that which 
had defied all his predecessors was sufficient to 
incite Alexander to the perilous enterprise. 
A precipitous, dangerous, and solitary path, 
the work of human labour, xvas the only 
means of ascent. On the summit was a fine 
spring of pure water, which welled forth a 
plentiful stream, that leaped down its craggy 
sides. A wood eneircled a great portion of its 
ascent, and its surface supplied as much arable 
and fertile land as was requisite for provision- 
ing a garrison of one thousand men. Alexander 
sent forward Heplimstion with orders to make 
preparations for bridging the Indus, "while 
the great conqueror himself remained to have 
the distinction of directing the advances, and 
of securing the occupation of this fortress. He 
designed, should he not succeed in reducing it, 
at first, either by assault or stratagem, to weary 
the garrison by a protracted siege, or starve 
them into submisssion. Treachery lent its 
mercenary aid to facilitate the hostile 
projects of the heleaguerers. The secret 
path -was disclosed, and Ptolemy sent in 
command of a sufficient force to avail him- 
self of tlie opportunity. Ptolemy, having 
triumphed over every difficulty of the situa- 
tion, and, through this rugged and dangerous 
path, having gained the summit, as he had 
been commanded, reared a burning torch on 
that part of the Mil whence it could be most 
distinctly seen. This being observed by Alex- 
ander, he prepared for an assault on the 
following day. The assailants were fiercely?- 
received and eventually repelled. The at- 
tacking force under Alexander having been 
thus obliged to withdraw, the Indians directed 
their whole strength against Ptolemy, and a 
dreadful conflict ensued, the besieged having 
resolved to demolish thC' rampart wliicli he 
had thrown up for his protection, wMle he 
endeavoured with all Ms might to defend it. 
Galled by the incessant discharges of the 
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Macedonian arcBers, tlie besieged were com- 
pelled to retreat on tlie approacli of niglit to 
tlieir former position. During tlie following 
night Alexander dispatched an Indian scout, 
on whose fidelity and aptitude he could rely, 
to communicate to Ptolemy Ms orders, that 
wlien he perceived him about to storm the rock 
below, he should, on his side, make a simul- 
taneous attack, and thus prevent the besieged 
from concentrating their force on the point of 
assault. At break of clay Alexander led his 
division to the place where, as has been above 
related, Ptolemy had ascended, being satisfied 
that if the difficulties of that ascent were sur- 
mounted, and both forces united, the enemy 
would he soon driven from their stronghold. 
Breast to breast was the fight maintained 
without relaxation ; the one party struggling 
to ascend, the other to hurl them downwards ; 
while at convenient intervals the wearied 
warriors of the front rank, were relieved by 
fresh succours from the rear. Through the 
entire day this personal conflict was vigorously 
sustained; at last the Macedonians reached 
the top, and were received by their exulting 
friends. The united forces, without respite, 
made a combined attack — again in vain ; night 
closed the encounter without any further ad- 
vantage being gained. xVlexander ziow de- 
spaired of carrying the fortress by the unaided 
prowess of his men, and had recourse to his 
strategic skill for aid. When daylight 
appeared, he ordered Ms trooj)s to bring 
from an adjacent wood, each one hundred 
poles or stakes, and with these materials he 
caused a huge rampart to he constructed from 
that part of the Mil where their entrench- 
ments were to a level with the summit of the 
rock possessed by the Indians, that from this 
elevation they might be enabled to annoy the 
enemy with their darts and arrows. While 
this laborious and exposed operation was in 
progress, Alexander was cheering his toiling 
soldiers with word and example. 

The army carried on the rampart the 
length of a full furlong during the day, and, 
on the following, on the portion thus com- 
pleted, he stationed his slingers and engineers, 
who defended the workmen from attack. 
Thus in three days the work, as originally 
designed, was finished. On the fourth a little 
Mil, as high as the defences of the enemy, was 
gallantly carried and secured by a spirited 
charge; to this, as a terminus, Alexander de- 
cided on prolongiiigthe immpart. The boldness 
of this undertaking, and the skill and rapidity 
with which it was executed, made the Indians 
despair of being longer able to hold their 
position. They now resolved to abandon it, 
and in order to efiect their purpose on the 
following night, unperceived by the enemy, 
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they had recourse to an artifice. They sent 
a herald to Alexander to announce to Mm 
that they w^ere ready, on certain conditions, 
to surrender themselves into Ms hands. Their 
concealed intentions were to lull his suspicions 
by these negociations, and under the favour 
of the darkness of the night to steal away, 
and betake themselves to tlieir homes. Alex- 
ander was informed of their design, and 
availed himself of it. He allowed suffi- 
cient space for their purpose, by withdrawing 
the sentinels, and in piers on awaited their 
descent. When the defences were evacuated, 
accompanied by seven hundred of his guards 
and targeteex’s, he himself first entered the 
rock which the enemy had just deserted, and 
his troops, by helping one the other, climbed 
up after him. Once in possession, a pre- 
arranged signal was given, and the main 
body of the Macedonians fell upon the dis- 
organised and unprotected garrison, and cut 
many of them to pieces. Hundreds, seized 
with panic and fear, in their flight fell head- 
long from the precipices, and perished. Alex- 
ander was thus in possession of the rock which 
had defied the assaults of all previous assail- 
ants, and tradition included amongst those, 
Hercules, his ancestor. Having offered sacri- 
fice, and supplied the place with a sufficient gar- 
rison, he entrusted the command to Sisicottus, 
an Indian prince, who had, in previous years, 
fled from his native country, for some cause, to 
Bessus, in Bactria, and had in that country, 
and during the present campaign, I'endered 
Alexander most essential services. 

The site of this sti’onghold has been a 
subject of inquiry to several modern scholars. 
The discrepancies which exist in the descrip- 
tion of it by Arrian and Ourtius have added 
to the difficulties. The most elaborate and 
valuable paper on the subject is the Gradus 
ad Aornos,” by Major Abbot, in the Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society, No. 4, 1854. 
His views are here quoted, and if he lias not 
decided the question, he has supplied mate- 
rials which are calculated to lead to its early 
solution. The train of investigation which 
he has pursued was suggested by the very 
Eeverend J. Williams, Archdeacon of Car- 
digan, in Ms of Alexander, the best bio- 
graphy of the Macedonian which has appeared 
in the English language, in which it was 
suggested that it was to be sought on the 
right bank of the Indus : The whole ac- 

* The rock is not known to me from modern autlio- 
rities, nor do I know of any traveller who has examined 
this remote corner. It is on the right hank of the Indus, 
close to the I'iver, but I have no means to ascertain the 
exact site. A traveller going np the right bank from 
Attoek coTiid not fad to find it Auchusacon Williams’ 
Lift md Jetions of dkrander ilie Great, New York 
edition, p. 29S. 
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coimt of tlie rock of Aonios is a faitlifiil pic- 
ture of tlie moimtam Mahabinm. It A'vas tlie 
most remarkable feature of tbe coiintry^ as is 
tke Mababuuu. It was the refuge of the 
neighbouring tribes. It was coYerecI with 
forests. It had good soil, sufficient for one 
thousand ploughs, and pure springs of -water 
everywhere abounded. It was 4125 feet 
above the plain, and fourteen miles in circuit. 
It was precipitous on the side of Embolhna, 
yet not so steep but that two hundred and 
twenty horses and the ■war engines %vere 
taken to the summit. The summit was a 
plain where cavalry could act. It would be 
difficult to add a more faithful description of 
the Mahabunn.'^ Why the historian should 
call the rock Aornos, it is difficult to say. The 
side on Which Alexander scaled the main 
summit had certainly the character of a rock, 
but the wdrole description of Arrian indicates 
a table -mountain. The fortification itself, 
though styled the rock, does not seem to have 
been very lofty nor formidable. Alexander 
assailed it without scaling ladders the night 
of its evacuation, and was the first, as has 
been said, to ascend it. This we learn from 
the remark, * that the soldiers drew one the 
other up the rock.’ No European in modern 
times has ascended the Mahabunn. The 
accounts of natives are so vague that it is 
difficult to trust them ; it is certain, howevei% 
that the Mahvabunn has been occupied by 
castles in two or three places. The best 
known of these is called Shahkote, or 'the 
royal castle,’ a modern name, which may 
refer to the visit of Nadir Shah, who pitched 
Ms tent on that spot, Another castle is said 
to have stood on the brink of a precipice of 
several hundred feet deep. To the westward 
is the table of Mahabunn. To the north is a 
ravine, and beyond it a small hill of the same 
height as the rock, or mound, on which the 
castle stood. The water on ^Yhich the gar- 
rison depended was a spring in this ravine. 
When the mound was lost the garrison had 
no choice but to surrender. This site appears 
to answer best the description of Arrian. 
Ptolemy might have easily passed round to 
the east, and have occupied the point on the 
mountain crest. The ordinary path of ascent 
would have placed Alexander also on the left, 
that is south of the fort. He w^oiild have 
broken ground at two hundred and fifty 
yards, that is beyond arrow -flight, and have 
driven his trench up obliquely to the fort. 
The capture of the small hill near, would 
not only have cut off the water of the garrison, 

^ IWialmm signifies mighty forest or mighty pool. 
The original name had heen MahahvM^ “ mighty rock/^ 
which would account for the Greeks calling it emphati- 
cally the rock,— Abbott, 


but in ..case ■ of 'assault, left 'them no '.'choice ■ 
but. to fly dO'WU'the .precipice on the east, ■ 
where' every 'man must have' perished "in the 
hot pursuit, whereas, when favoured by night,'' 
the paths were practicable io mountaineers 
well .acquainted with 'the.m.. ' From Aornos. 
Alexander went in search of .the 'b'rother of' 
Assaceims, who had 'rallied his forces ■ in the 
mountains, and' 'had carried oft' some' of^ 'tlie ' 
elephants. From the summit of the i\laha- 
biina the extensive valleys of Boonair and 
Chumla lie spread out to vieu' — the probable 
retreat of fugitives from Soliaut. When, 
howwer, the enemy had mastered the IMalia- 
bunn by the north-western spur, Alexander 
would have found himself in Chumla. The 
country was utterly deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, and Alexander does not seem to have at- 
tempted to retain po.ssession of it by oceiipying 
it with garrisons or colonies. Ho probably 
thoxight the valley too remote from support, 
and too much shut in by the mountains.” * 
This is a strong case of identity, and would 
have heen conclusive could it be reconciled 
to the description of Curtins, who compares 
Aornos to a meta (the conical goal of a 
stadium), and says that the Indus washed its 
base — that at the first assault several Mace- 
donian soldiers were hurled down into the 
river. This close juxtaposition of the Indus 
has been the principal feature looked for by 
travellers who have sought Aornos, but no 
place has yet been found answering the con- 
ditions required. The fall of Aornos, while 
it added greatly to the lame of Alexander, 
struck terror and dismay into the contiguous 
states. The Assaceni fled with their ele- 
p)hants to the mountains. Dyrta and the sur- 
rounding country w’ere so wholly al»andoned 
by the inhabitants, that not one could bo found 
to supply any infomiation to tbe Greeks. 

Alexander, anxious to glean some know- 
ledge of thecustoms of these clans, their 
mode of warfare, and the number of their 
elephants, dispatched Nearchus and Antiochus; 
with large bodies of troops, to endeavour to 
catch some of the inhabitants. He in the 
meantime prosecuted his journey towards the 
Indus, having sent troops before him to level 
the road, which was unfit for the passage of 
his army. His scouts having brought to him 
some of the natives, lie learned that the 
entire population had fled to Barisades for pro- 
tection, but that their elephants had been leftki 
the pastures near the river Indus. Conducted 
by these natives, he set out in quest of the 
elephants. Two of them, in the endeavour 
to obtain possession of these animals, tumbled 
from the rocks, and perished, the remainder 

Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Socielg, 1854, 
X). 341, &c. 
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were safely secured, and. conveyed to the army 
for their use* Near these pastures he oppor- 
tunely discovered a wood, extending to the 
river, capable of supplying ample materials 
for biiilding boats. To this use they ■were 
expeditiously appropriated, and the boats 
being built, were forwarded to the bridge 
which Hephsestion and Perdiccas had by this 
time completed. Alexander then entered that 
part of the country which lies between the 
Oophen and Indus. It was in passing through 
this district that he visited Nysa,*" a city 
sacred to Dionysius (Bacchus). As soon as 
the inhabitants were apprised of his arrival, 
they sent to him their chief, Akouphus, and 
thirty elders, to claim Ms protection. These 
envoys having been abruptly introduced to 
Alexander’s tent, surprised him, dusty with 
travel, and clad in his mail armour, his helmet 
beside him, and his spe ar in his grasp. In 
utter amazement at the figure before them 
they prostrated themselves on the ground, 
and for a considerable time kept silence. At 
length reassured by the king, their chief is 
reported by Arrian to have addressed to him 
the following extraordinary speech, which, if 
credit -worthy, evidences a far closer inter- 
course between the East and far West than is 
disclosed by any known passage of the ante- 
Alexandrian period. As a mythological illus- 
tration it proves the connection between the 
Asiatic and European superstitions, and his- 
torically confirms the conclusion arrived at in 
a former chapter, of the very early relations 
existing between the extremes of the ancient 
world. Akoiiphus thus accosted him ^ 0 
king, the Nyseans entreat you, by the respect in 
which you hold Dionysius, to leave them free, 
and their own masters. Their claims are these: 
when Dionysius had conquered the Indian race, 
he returned to the Hellenic sea. From the 
outworn of his army, Dionysius founded 
this great city, as a memorial of his wander- 
ing and his victory to after generations, — 
even as thou thyself hast founded Alexan- 
dria in the Caucasian Mountains, and another 
Alexandria in Egypt, and many others hast 
thou founded, and shalt found, from time to 
time, even as thou hast shown greater exploits 
than Dionysius. Dionysius assuredly called 
this city Nysa,f after his nurse Nysa, and the 
country Nysaia,v and that mountain which is 
near the city, Dionysius named Meros the 
Thigh, because according to fable he grew in 
tlie thigh of Jupiter. From that time have 
we dwelt in Nysa the free, — and we are free, 
and are a commonwealth, and peaceably have 

* A small town ia the coaatiy of the Assaceui, in the 
Westera Punjauh. 

t There were seTCral towns of that name dedicated to 
Bxonysias. 


we lived under the protection of our own 
laws. And of our origin from Dionysius we 
have this undoubted testimony, ^ the ivy, which 
here abounds, and grows nowhere else in 
Indian soil.’ ” 

This oration, it is said, was most acceptable 
to Alexander, who had an interest in having 
the story of Dionysius and his travels accredited, 
and in his being believed to be the founder of 
Nysa. These being taken for granted, it 
would be univex'sally I'ecognised that his own 
conquests were not only co -extensive with 
those of the mythic and divine hero, but had 
penetrated far beyond them. It was also 
conducive to his projected measures to make 
these fables subservient to his designs. He 
kn ew the influence their being believed in would 
exercise over the minds of the Macedonians, 
who though now over three thousand miles 
distant from their homes, fatigued by the 
labours of eight campaigns, many of them 
loaded with honoixrs and riches, were about 
to be led, through the insatiable ambition of 
their restless monarch, beyond that river which 
to them was the bounds of the explored 
world, to the perilous enterprise of attempting 
new acquisitions, and from peoples whose 
bravery they had to apprehend Irom the stern 
resistance with which they had been recently 
so effectively opposed. It is more than prob- 
able that at this early period were heard through 
the camp the sullen murmurings of that dis- 
content which at a subsequent and not very 
remote period, terminated the onward course 
of the Macedonian conqueror. That the inter- 
view narrated took place there is no reasonable 
doubt, and that the speech addressed to 
Alexander, was faithfully reported, there is 
every reasonable assurance to believe. But 
the probability is that the king took advan- 
tage of the similarity of names, and the tm- 
usual presence of the ivy, and preconcerted 
the dramatic interview with the clepxxtation 
from Nysa, in order to gratify the pride and 
vanity of his Greciaxi soldiers, and thus re- 
concile them to the campaign for which ho 
was then preparing. He coixceded to the 
Nyseans a Ml confirxnation of their liberties, 
merely stipulating that they should furnish 
him with three hundred horsemen as a mili- 
tary contribution, and a hundred of their lesi 
men as hostages. At the last demand the 
king observed that Akouphus smiled, and 
when asked to state the cause of his mirth, 
he replied that Alexander was welcome to 
that mimbei', nay, to double that number of 
the Sa4 in Nysa, but wished to know 
how any city could be governed if deprived 
of one hundred of its IcBt men, Alexander, 
pleased with the answer, took the cavalry, but 
, remitted the hostages. 
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The ohservations on this passage by the 
very reverend Archdeacon Williams are so 
masterly conceived, and pertinent to the sub- 
ject, though at variance with the conjectures 
above ventured, that they are considered 
worthy of quotation : — ‘*' Itis difficult to ac- 
count for those and other traces of Hercules 
and Dionysius which are gravely recorded in 
the writings of Alexander’s most trustworthy 
historian* The arms of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, had no doubt been carried to the 
Indus, and the rock Aornos might have been 
repeatedly besieged in vain by the Persians ; 
Greeks also from Ionia, Doris, and Eolis, 
might have been settled according to the well- 
known policy of the Persians on this distant 
frontier, and have carried vuth them the 
mysteries of Bacchus : yet with all this it is 
difficult to believe that the Macedonians, who 
had travelled over the most enlightened and 
civilized states of Asia without discovering 
one trace of Hercules and Dionysius, should 
thus find vestiges of the supposed expedi- 
tions of both heroes in the obscure corner 
between the river of Oabul and the Indus. 
Might not some Macedonians have visited 
Nysa during the celehration of the festival of 
the Hindoo god Rama, and easily recognized 
his identity with their own Dionysius ? The 
following passage, from Bishop Heber’s Jour- 
nal m India, is the best illustration of the 
subject : — ' The two brothers, Rama and 
Luchmun, in a sjilendid palace, were conduct- 
ing the I’etreat of their army. The divine 
Himniman, as naked, and almost as hairy as 
the animal whom he represented, was gam- 
boling before them with a long tail tied round 
his waist, a mask to represent the head of a 


baboon, and two great pointed clubs in his 
hands. His army followed — a number of 
men with similar tails and masks— their bodies 
dyed with indigo, and also armed with clubs. 
l\vas never so forcibly struck with the iden- 
tity of Rama and Bacchus. Here were before 
Bacchus, his brother Ampelus, the satyrs, 
smeared with wine lees, and the great Pan 
commanding them.’ ” 

Alexander, with the companion cavalry, 
and the flower of the phalanx, ascended 
Mount Meros, that he might see a hill over- 
spread with laurel and ivy, and groves of 
every variety of trees, and stocked with all 
kinds of wild beasts. The Macedonians de- 
lighted by beholding, after such a lapse of 
time, their fondly revered green ivy-]3lant, 
memorial of their homes and altars, wove it 
into chaplets and wreathed their brows, sung 
hymns to Bacchus, and invoked him by ail 
his names. Costly sacrifices w'ere offered in 
his honour, and sumptuous feasts of regal 
magnificence prolonged the solemnities. To 
such a pitch was the general enthusiasm in- 
flamed that Arrian states, on the authority of 
some preceding wniters, that Macedonians of 
the first rank during the banquet, their hro\vs 
encircled with ivy, in religious frenzy made 
the mountains re-echo with long-continued 
acclamations of Evoe l and BaccJie I From 
Nysa the whole army marched to the bridge 
erected over the Indus, as Alexander had 
commanded. The whole summer and winter, 
as recorded from Aristobnlus by Strabo, had 
been spent in the march from Bactria and 
their late campaign among the mountains, 
and with the commencement of spring they 
descended into the plains. 


CHAPTER XXXL V 

ALEXINBEB GROSSINa THl INBITS, AND SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS. 


The laborious operations accomplished amidst 
the severities of wnnter, despite natural ob- 
stacles of no ordinary magnitude, and against 
foes not to be despised, imposed the necessity 
of giving some little respite to the army pre- 
vious to their entering on their ninth cam- 
paign. They halted for thirty days on the 
western bank of the Indus, and spent their 
time in the performance of religious rites, and 
gymnastic and equestrian sports, and the in- 
dulgence of all sorts of festivities. In addi- 
tion to the bridge, which, as has been stated, 
w^as completed, he found two large vessels 
also built, with thirty oars, besides many more 
small ones. 


It is presumed, on grounds siiffieiently 
satisfactory, that the Grecian army crossed 
the Indus at Attock. At this period the 
region immediately to the east of the upper 
course of the river owned tlirce independent 
sovereigns : Abisares, whose territories lay 
amongst the mountains ; Taxiles, wlio ruled 
over the country immediately in fiont, stretch- 
ing from the Indus to the Ilydaspes (the 
Jhelum); and Poriis, W'hose dominions extended 
from the Hydaspes eastward — a prince who 
from the military resources at liis command, 
appears to have been an object of suspicion 
and fear to his neighhours on every side.^ 

* 'Williamses Alexemder iJte Great, p. 230, 
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Taxiles, whose name appears^^ ^ have been 
derived either from the capital of his do- 
minions, or from the office which he bore, 
immediately proffered his submission, and 
sent a princely present of two Imndred 
talents of silver, three thousand oxen, above 
ten thousand sheep and thirty elephants, and 
a reinforcement of seven hundred Indian 
horse. 

The constrnction of the bridge across the 
Indus has not been described by any of the 
historians of Alexander’s Indian campaign : 
Arrian, w'ho regrets the omission, thinks it 
was composed of vessels close bonnd together; 
and to this conclusion he is drawn, not by the 
fact that the extraordinary depth of the river 
would prevent piles being driven, but because 
a great work so built could not be accom- 
plished in the short time occupied by it. 

Alexander, having gained the other side of 
the Indus, again offered sacrifices to the gods, 
and then proceeding on his journey he arrived 
at Taxilla,*^ a large 'wealthy city, and the most 
populous between the Indus and the Jheliim. 
By Taxiles and his subjects he was received 
ill the most friendly manner, and in return 
for this reception he assigned to him as much 
of the adjacent country as he desired. Thither 
came ambassadors to him from Abisares, 
with his brother and some of his nobles, and 
from Doxareus, another prince of that coun- 
try, with presents also. Although Alexander 
treated Taxiles with such high distinction and 
consideration, he nevertheless left a governor 
in the province, and placed a garrison in the 
city. Here he also left all his invalids for the 
recovery of their health, and then moved on 
to'wards the Jhelum, on the eastern bank of 
Avhich he was informed a powrerful prince, 
Poms, w^'as encamped with a formidable force 
to dispute his passage. On receiving this in- 
telligence he dispatched an officer hack to the 
Indus wnth instructions to have those vessels 
with which he had crossed that river taken to 
pieces, and transported to the Jhelum, and 
there put together again, and launched upon 
it. This was accordingly done, the smaller 
vessels being divided into two parts, the larger 
(of thirty oars) into three. 

Strabo asserts that the Macedonians marched 
in a southern direction from the Indus to the 
Jhelum. It is probable, then, that the ad- 
vance of the "army was along the main road 
leading from Attock to Jelliapore. On Ms 

Tasilla, a place of great importance in tlie Upper 
Punjaub, between the Indus and Hydaspes. The conn- 
try is reported to be more fertile than Egypt. There 
can be little doubt that it is represented by the vast ruins 
of Hankyala. Wilson considers it to be the same as 
Takbsasila of tlie Hindoos.— 'Smith’s Dictlonanj of Geo- 
fjrafhj. 


march hewvas strengthened by the accession 
of five thousand Indian horse, under the com-- 
mand of Taxiles and other native princes. 
As he had previously heard, on his arrival he 
found Porus encamped on the opposite side, 
with his wdiole army surrounded by elephants. 
Every spot, both above and below the main 
road, that presented facilities for passing, was 
carefully aud skilfully guarded, and instruc- 
tions given that wdierever the enemy at- 
tempted a passage they were to he con- 
fronted. Alexander, startled by these pre- 
parations, resolved to divide Ins army in the 
same manner into several parties, in the hope 
of distracting Porus, and thus rendering his 
arrangements fruitless. 

Alexander was convinced by the prepara- 
tions so skilfuUy made for his i*eception that 
he had no contemptible opponent to deal 
wdth, and that his policy should he to deceive 
Porus as to his immediate intentions. He 
ordered his troops to lay waste the surround- 
ing country, and 'while on this duty covertly 
to survey the river, and ascertain where it 
might -with greatest facility be crossed. He 
had large supplies of corn conveyed to Ms 
camp from all the country lying to the 'v^est 
of the Hydaspes. The object of this accumu- 
lation of stores w^as to induce Porus to believe 
that it 'was Ms determination to remain in his 
present entrenchments till the 'waters of the 
» river had subsided, and an opportunity would 
be afforded Mm of effecting the passage 
despite all opposition. With his vessels 
stationed at every convenient point, and the 
covering of his tents stuffed with light buoyant 
matter, as usual, and the whole bank lined 
I with horse and foot, he suffered the enemy to 
take no rest, and 80 distracted him, that he 
i could not calculate where the attempt to cross 
'would be made, or what provision to make 
for the repose and safety of his troops. 

Alexander’s Indian expedition w'as under- 
taken nearly at the close of the spring, -when 
the rainy season had already commenced in 
the mountains, from which all the rivers of 
the Pimjauh flow, and he passed the Hy- 
daspes at Midsummer, about the height of 
the rainy season. At this time of the year 
the snows on the mountains, melting with the 
summer heat, contrihute to augment the 
floods, and conBequently the streams are both 
muddy and rapid. In winter, when the snow 
congeals, the rivers become clearer and shal- 
lower, and, with the exception of the Indus 
and Ganges, are fordable in some places. 
Alexander caused a report to be sedulously 
circulated that it was his resolve to abide a 
favourable opportimity, and not to hazard an 
attempt till the season would ffivour the enter- 
prise. In the meantimo he was anxiously 
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watcHng an opportunity to pass over ^^etly 
and unobserved by tbe enemy. The ^ngeis 

StZpfes it 

nent. Porus was on the alert and prepwea. 
for tte contest. His tone was detia_ . 

tins relates tliat Alexander imagined tliat the 
wesSe of Ms name might mflueirce the 
Indian prince to sirbrnission, and, with this 
nresumption, dispatched Oleochares “ 

Lmmons, “that he shonld pay a tribnte, an 
meet the king at the nearest pass on Ins froa- 
S’’ PornB replied “that he had intended 
to perform one of these acts, and would meet 
Macedonian at his entry, but ^ an 
army.”* Alexander was also 
of the effect which would he produced hy th 
■multitude of elephants in the Indian army, 
amounting to eighty-five of the Best class, 
which were drawn brst line, u 

accoutred and excellently disciplined, in leadi- 
ness to fall upon the Macedonians as they 
eLrged from the stream ; also lest his horns 
woull not be able to gain the other side with- 
out much difficulty, because 
wMch would meet tbem, and frighten them 
with their nnnsnal noise and aspect ; ana, i 

addition to these considerations, he was in 

some douht whether they could he kept on 
the inflated hides, and so conveyed across 
ae river, for the appearance of tbe ulephante 
upon the banks before them would terrify 
them, and force them to plunge mto the 
stream. lu the rear of the elephants were 
ranged three hundred war chariots, and thirty 
thousand infantry, including bowmen. Porus, 

himself was mounted on a richly caparisoiiea 

elephant, which towered above the rest ; his 
armour, enchased with gold and Hlyer, set off 
with effect his gigantic person. His courage, 
the Greeks confess, corresponded with ms 
stature, and '' his mind was the seat of as much 
wisdom as could subsist in an unpolished bar- 
barian.” t Tbe river, on the banks ot which 
the armies were intrenched, is represented 
to be one English mile in breadth, its channel 

deep, and sindlar to an arm of the sea. 

Influenced by these various and potpt 
considerations, Alexander resolved on having 
recourse to stratagem, and thus secretly to 
cure the unopposed transport of his army. He 
dispatched, in various detachments, to several 
parts of the river, by night, liis cavalry, with 
instructions to raise loud shouts, and sound 
alarms, and to have all things ^parently 
ready for an immediate passage, ihis order 
being faithfuUy carried out, Porus was 
alarmed, and directed his elephants to be 
sent wheresoever these demonstiutions ■were 
made, while Alexander kept a strict watch on 
* Cortius, vol. ii. 1). viu. c. xui. 
t Ibid. 


his movements. These alarms ha-«ng been 
repeated for several consecutive nights, with- 
out any further attempts being made, Porus 
Lgauto relax his precautions, and eventually 
Lsisted from making his observations; and 
tliouffh the Macedonians persevered uii their 
tactifs tbe Indians treated tbem with total 
indifference. The only precaution Poms con- 
tinued to take was to place guards on several 

parts of the bank. . 

^ Having thus liiUed the enemy into sup- 
posed security, Alexander made arrange- 
ments for a decisive move. During tlie 
explorations of the parties who were ordered 
to survey the river, an island was discovered 
about nineteen miles above the spot on which 

the Macedonians were encamped. Phis island 

was thickly wooded, and umnhaoited, and 
opposite to it lay a rock, or high poait ot 
Imid, where the channel of the river takes a 
great sweep, and this also was covered with 
trees of various kinds. Alexander considered 
Slat this was a place suited to his objects, 
and that there might be advantageously and 
safely located a large body of his tro^is, w ith- 
out the cognizance of the enemy. He &ere- 
fore gave orders for the conveyance thither 
of a large force of horse and foot, 
nine miles up the river— that is, nearly half- 
way between the camp and the island— he , 
posted some choice troops, and Oraterus, 
with his own body of 

session of the camp. He directed that the 
same uproar which had been indulged in for 
several nights previous should still he pei- 
severed in, and fires lighted through the 
camp for many nights together; and when ho 
decided on immediately passing over, he made 
his preparations openly. He gave Oraterus 
strict orders not to attempt to cross before ho 
observed Porus on the other side either 
coming against them or flying from the field. 

“ If Porus ” said be, “ should come out to meet 
me with part of his army, and leave the other 
part with the elephants in the camp, then do 
von keep your present station; but it he 
^aws off all his elephants against me, and 
leaves the rest of his army encamped, then 
hasten over the river with all your force, for 
the sight of the elephants alone makes the 
passage dangerous for horses." To the de- 
tachment which was posted, as stated, halfu ay 
1 between tbe camp and the island, he issued 
instructions to divide tbe force, anc len 
tliey perceived tbe Indians on tbe oppomte 
side engaged in battle, to ferry over. He had 
taken the precaution to have the 
the aid of which he had transporteiUiis army 
across the Indus, forwarded to the Hyflaspes, 
and also the hides which he had inflated, an 
made air-tight. Having completed all the 
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preparations wliich liis great abilities bad sug- 
gested, Providence came tben to Ms aid. The 
night on which he had arranged for the passage 
to tafee place was ushered in by a fierce storm : 
a dense fog, say the Greek historians, covered 
the plain, the winds howled, the lightning 
flashed, and thunder pealed, while the rain 
fell in incessant torrents. The clash of 
armour, the tramp of moving hosts, and the 
noisy confusion of embarkation, were all 
silenced amid the u|)roar of the jarring 
elements. A little before day the winds were 
hushed, and the rain ceased, and during this 
auspicious respite as many of the foot and 
horse as the hides and ships could carry, | 
passed into the island unohserved by the 
guards which Porus had placed upon the 
bank. Before they had passed through the 
islaud, and were ready to ascend the bank, 
Alexander, accompanied by some of his 
principal officers, followed in a vessel of! 
thirty oars. After traversing the island the 
troops approached what appeared to be the 
opposite bank of the river, in sight of the 
enemy’s outposts, who rode with all imaginable 
speed to carry the news to Porus. In the mean- 
time Alexander, the first to ascend the bank, 
marshaled his troops as they landed, and then 
led them on in order of battle. As they pro- 
secuted their march, however, they discovered 
that they had not yet reached the opposite bank 
—in fact, that they had passed from one 
island to another, separated by a small stream 
from the mainland. This stream was so 
swollen by the rain which had just fallen, 
that the cavalry could not find a place ford- 
able, and apprehended that this passage would 
prove more formidable than the former. 
After some time and difficulty they were suc- 
cessful iu finding a point at which they could 
cross, hut even here the water reached up to 
the breasts of the foot soldiers and to the 
necks of the horses. Having at length accom- 
plished their arduous task, pre|)arations were 
at once made for an encounter. A squadron 
of horse, composed of his best soldiers, w’^as 
posted on the right wing, and the eqxiestrian 
archers to front the whole cavalry ; the royal 
targeteers were placed in the front rank of 
the infantry, and some mixed amongst the 
cavalry ; next to these were stationed the 
royal cohort; then the other companies of the 
targeteers in their several orders ; and on the 
flanks of the phalanx' stood the archers and 
the Arians. 

Alexander’s army being thus disposed, he 
commanded his foot, amounting to six thou- 
sand, to follow him leisurely, and in order, and, 
at the head of five thousand horse, he jmshed 
quickly forward. The archers were com- 
manded to follow. Alexander calculated that 


should Porus advance against him with all 
his force, he would he able to defeat him, or 
sustain the attack till his infantry came up ; 
and that if on his approach the Indians should 
abandon their ground, he would be at hand 
to pursue them. As soon as Porus was in- 
formed that the Macedonians were crossing 
over, he dispatched his son with two thou- 
sand horse and a hundred and twenty chariots 
to obstruct or prevent their passage, hut pre- 
vious to their arrival Alexander had landed 
all his troops. On sight of the approaching 
enemy Alexander supposed that Porus, with 
all his forces, was at hand. Into this mis- 
apprehension he was led because the rest of 
the troops were shut oxit of view by the 
cavalry, which marched in the van. His 
scouts heaving reported to him the true state 
of the matter, he vigorously charged the 
Indians with his horse, and put them to flight. 
Pour hundred of the Indian horse were slain, 
and amongst them was their leader, the son 
of the king. The chariots, in consequence of 
the slippery state of the ground, were rather 
an impediment than a service to the Indians, 
and most of them, with their horses, fell into 
the hands of the Macedonians. The com- 
munication of the particulars of this dis- 
aster, and of the death of his son, and that 
the greater part of the invading army had 
effected a passage, so painfully aflected Porus 
that he knew not what measures to adopt ; 
and his distraction was further aggravated by 
the fact that the troops commanded by Gra- 
ter us, and posted directly opposite his camp, 
was endeavouring to pass the river. After 
some hesitation, he at length resolved to 
march against Alexander, and to give battle 
to his division as the strongest, and leave a 
part of his army and some elephants behind 
to resist the attempts of Oraterus, and to in- 
timidate his horse as they approached the 
hank of the river. The forces which he led 
were composed of four thousand horse, three 
hundred chariots, two hundred elephants, and 
thirty thousand foot. On his march he 
reached a plain both firm and sandy, which 
the late rains had not rendered unfit for the 
evolutions of his troops and chariots. Here 
he resolved on drawing up his army, which 
he did in the following manner First, he 
placed the elephants in the front, at intervals 
of one hundred feet from each other, in order 
to cover the whole body of infantry, and at 
the same time to strike terror into Alexander’s 
horse. He imagined that neither horse nor 
foot W'ouid venture to penetrate the spaces 
between the elephants. The horsemen, he 
concluded, could not, because their horses 
would be temfied by the strange sight of the 
elephants ; and the foot would not dare, 
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because tlie armed soldiers would be ready 
to receive til em oil eaob band, and tlie ele- 
phants to trample them tinder tbeir feet. The 
foot formed the next rank: they were not 
arranged in the same order as tbe elephants ; 
they were stationed a little in the rear, and 
appeared to fill up the interspaces. On the 
extremes of the wings he stationed elephants 
bearing large wooden towers filled with armed 
men. The foot were defended on each flank 
by the horse, and the horse by the chariots, 
which were drawn lip before them. 

As soon as Alexander had reconnoitred 
their order of battle, he resolved to refrain 
from an engagement till his infantry had 
come lip, and when the}^ had arrived, fatigued 
by the operations of the passage and the 
march, he felt the necessity of affording them 
rest and refreshment. Having surroimded 
them with Ills cavalry, he left them to their 
enjoyments, and proceeded himself to review 
the disposition of the enemy. Their order of 
battle induced him not to charge them in 
front, where the great body of the elephants I 
was posted, and the ranks of the foot much 
thicker in the intermediate spaces. The same 
apprehensions whicli led Torus to arrange his 
army thus, hindered Alexander from attacking 
him there first. In consequence of liis great 
superiority in horse, he, with the best part of 
them, resolved on making an attack on Porus* 
left wing, and, if possible, to break through 
it. He at the same time dispatched a large 
body to the right, with orders to charge the 
Indians in the rear as soon as they were per- 
ceived to turn their horse to resist the fury of 
his attack. The phalanx of foot he com- 
manded not to engage before they perceived 
the horse and foot of the enemy in disorder ; 
but when they should have come within reach 
of their missives, to immediately dispatch a 
thousand archers against the left wing, that by 
the united charge of these and the cavalry they 
might be thrown into irremediable disorder. 
These directions were punctually and effec- 
tively executed ; and when, as he anticipated 
and provided for, the left wing was thrown 
into confusion, he placed himself at the head 
of the auxiliary horse, and swiftly fiew to 
complete the discomfiture whicli the archers 
had initiated. 

The Indians, surromidcd on all sides, first 
led on their horse to resist the attacks of 
Alexander. Conjointly, as was arranged, a 
fierce charge was made on the flanks, and 
thus they w"ere separated into two parts. 
The best and most numerous were led against 
Alexander, and the other division faced about 
to sustain tbe attack made on it. This move- 
ment served to break tbe ranks as well as the 
courage of the Indians. Alexander, the mo- 
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ment he perceived the diversion thus made, 
without hesitation, rushed forward to receive 
his assailants. The determined resistance 
which they encountered soon cooled their ar- 
dour; the Indians turned their backs, and tied 
for shelter to their edepliants, whose leaders 
stirred them up to trample down the horse. 
The Macedonian phalanx made preparation 
for their reception, and attacked with their 
arrows not only their horses, hut also their 
riders. This mode of fighting was not only 
new to them, but had never been heard of. 
Wherever the elephants turned, the ranks of 
the foot, however serried, were compelled to 
give way. The Indian horse, seeing the in- 
fantry in the heat of action, rallied again, and 
attacked Alexander’s horse a second time, but 
were again repulsed with loss, and forced to 
retreat amongst the elephants. By the 
casualties of the battle the Macedonian cavahy, 
mdiich had been advisedly separated, were 
again united, and wheTever they fell upon 
the Indians they made dreadful havoc, and 
the elephants, confined to a narrow space, and 
galled into ungovernable fury, were as de- 
structive to their own men as to their enemies. 
As they plunged and rushed about, multitudes 
were trampled to death. The confiLsion was 
aggravated by the horse, who had fled to 
them for safety, and by the fact that several 
of the elephants had lost their leaders. The 
Macedonians \yere not so much exposed to 
danger from this quarter as the Indians, 
having the advantage of a more free and 
open space, and thus enabled to avoid them 
by wheeling out of the way, or opening a 
passage for them through their ranks. They 
slew several of them as they attempted to 
return. At last, wwried and w’earied with 
wmiinds, and toil, and ^hnoving their fore feet 
heavily,” they passed slowdy out of the battle. 
Having siirroimded all the enemy’s horse 
with Ms, Alexander commanded his infantry 
to close their shields fast together, and haste, 
thus serried, to attack them. Few of the 
; cavalry escaped from the carnage; the in- 
fantry shared no better fate. The Mace- 
doniaiis hemmed them in on every side ; and 
at length all, except those wdio, as has been 
stated, w'ere surrounded b}^ the Macedonian 
cavalry, seeing tlie desperate situation of 
affairs, turned their backs, and fled. Xo 
sooner had the troops of Crateriis perceived 
the advantages gained by their brother sol- 
diers, than they began to cross the river ; and 
being fresh, and elated by success, they pur- 
sued the flying enemy, and slaughtered thou- 
sands of them. Of the Indian foot little less 
than twenty thousand fell on that day ; of the 
horse, about three thousand ; all their chariots 
were destroyed. Two of Poms’ suns were 
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amongst the skill ; also tile governor of that 
province, all the leaders of the elephants, the 
charioteers, and all the captains of the horse 
and foot. The entire loss of men snstained 
by Alexander, his historians say, amounted 
only to three hundred and ten. 

During the engagement Porus neglected 
nothing which it became a consummate gene- 
ral and a brave prince to perform. Collected 
and circumspect, he was present in the thick 
of the tight; and as long as a single troop of 
his men held their ground, there was he to 
direct and cheer them. At length, being 
wounded in the right shoulder, he turned his 
elephant, and quitted the field. His bravery 
won the admiration of his adversary, and all 
his sympathies were roused for his preserva- 
tion. He accordingly dispatched Taxiles in 
search of him, who, when he overtook him, 
and came as near as was safe, for fear of his 
elephant, he requested him to stop, and 
receive Alexander’s commands, for that all 
his efforts to escape were in vain. Porus, 
perceiving it was his old enemy Taxiles, by 
whom he was accosted, ran against him with 
his spear, and would have slain him had 
not the latter reined round his steed. This 
reception of his messenger did not destroy 
the interest which Alexander felt for his 
safety. He again sent an old friend of Porus 
in search of him, by whose persuasion and 
reiteration of Alexander’s friendly intentions, 
added to the exigencies of the occasion, he 
accompanied him to Alexander’s presence. 
The conqueror, being informed of his ap- 
proach, advanced before his army to meet 
him, and, stopping his horse, was seized with 
surprise and admiration at his fine manly 
figure. Porus is said to have been seven 
and a half feet high ; and such was his 
physical development, that his breastplate 
was twice the dimensions of any other in 
his army.’^ The impression produced by his | 
imposing presence was further heightened 
by his kingly bearing. The vicissitudes 
of his fortunes had not humiliated his lofty 
and dignified tone of mind. Amid the wreck 
of his regal power he was still the king. 
Alexander’s first inquiry of him was ‘kvhat 
he elionld wish him to do for him.” Porus 
replied, “ To treat me like a king.” Alex- 
ander, smiling, replied, “ That I would do for 
my own sake, hut say what I shall do ibr 
thine.” Porus told him that “ all his wishes 
were summed up in his first reply.” Alex- 
ander was highly pleased by the nobility of 
these answers. He not only restored him to 
liberty and the full possession of all his 
dominions, hut he also added another king- 
dom beyond his own, and treated him so 
Biodoius Siculus, p. 559. 


generously, that he contmued for ever after 
ah attached friend. 

To commemorate this decisive victory he 
caused two cities to be erected — one on the 
battle-field beyond the river, and the other 
on the site of the camp before he crossed the 
river : the former he named Nicsea (victory) ; 
the latter Bucephala, in honour of his favourite 
charger, which died in the battle without a 
wound, worn out by age and over-exertion. 

The whole country from the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum) to the Acesines (Chenab) was re- 
duced, and placed xinder the direction of 
Porus. The population of this district is 
reported to have been great and wealthy. 
Thirty-seven cities, none containing less than 
five thousand inhabitants, submitted to Alex- 
ander. Ambassadors also arrived from a 
powerful prince named Abisares, with a 
proffer of the surrender of himself and king- 
dom. Alexander, being advised that lie had 
made preparations to co-operate with Porus 
to resist his invasion, sent him a peremptory 
order to appear in pei'soii, or to expect a 
hostile visit. 

The territories between the Acesines (Che- 
nah) and the Hydraotes (Ilavee) were ruled 
by another Porus, a powerful prince, and pre- 
viously at enmity with his namesake, and 
who had therefore offered his submission. 
Now, having heard that his enemy was in 
high honour and favour with his conqueror, 
he lost all confidence, and fled with his troops 
beyond the Hydraotes, Alexander seized on 
his abdicated dominions, and bestowed them 
on his rival. Alexander, having traversed 
the Punjaub, passed over the Hydrastes, and 
then learned that a confederation was formed 
of the Cathaians and other free Indian states, 
and that they were prepared and resolved to 
oppose his further progress, and had selected 
the city of Sangala, strongly fortified by 
nature and art, as their ground for resistance. 
The Cathaians, and their allies, the Oxydraesa 
and Malli, had a high reputation for strength 
and bravery. Porus and Abisares some time 
previously had united their forces against 
them, hut were repulsed. Their reputation 
was a further inducement to Alexander to 
make them bend to his superior military 
prowess. Without hesitation he marched 
against them, and on, the third day found 
himself in presence of Sangala, and the enemy 
drawn up before the city, on the side of a hill 
neither precipitous nor difficult of ascent. 
Their waggons they had drawn up in a triple 
intrencliment, by which it was fortified as if 
by a triple wall, with theiiv tents pitched in 
the middle. The manner in which the camp 
was thus protected, as also the absence of 
elephants, is presumptive proof that these 
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were ScytMan clans. Alexander here Pished 
Hs camp and awaited the arrival ^of lus 
iroopnill on the march. These having 
arrived, and being refreshed from their fa.tigne, 
wore led to an attack on the waggons, 
enemy received them in their intrenchmentB. 

The only movement they made was *0 ^soe^ 
their waggons, and thence, as fioni a 
ne?^ce, they discharged their missive weapon 
thL assailants, who were composed 
of the cavalry. Alexander jndgm g ins home 

nnfit for such an attack, led a body ol foot to 
the charge, and, after a fiercely conteted cot- 
fiict amongst the waggons the GieeU pie 
vailed, and the Indians fled for ^ * 

defences of their city. In despair ^t 
nf file battle they resolved to evacuate ban- 

ill L S tl,. .iskt. Th » 

meut Alexander anticipated, and timkEie 
necessary precautions to prevent it. He sur- 
rounded the place, which was inclosed with a 
brick wall, and had a shallow lake on one 
side The besiegers had already constructed 
a double rampart round the town, except j 
on the lake side. This lake was «ot on X 
undefended, but its waters 
shallow to he waded. Thronghrt the besieged 
determined to ford in the night, and escape. 

Of this arrangement Alexander was informed, 

and he gave orders to Ptolemy to prevent its 
execution. That general brought together 
all the waggons abandoned by tbe enemy, 
and with them formed .a barrier roiind tlie 
edge of the lake. The Cathaians at midnight 
proceeded from the city, and made their w ay 
to the hastily raised rampart, wdiere they were 
received by the besiegers, and driven back. 
By this time the walls had been battered 
down, and tbe Greeks took tbe place by 
storm, putting to tbe sword seventeen thoii- 
sand Indians, and capturing, according to 
Arrian, seventy thousand more. The teecian 
loss is stated at less than a hiindred, and 
twelve hundred wounded, several of the supe- 
rior officers amongst tbe latter. Rhe 
great disproportion between the wounded and 
the shain on the side of the Greeks is ac- 
counted for by the descriptions of weapons— 
arrows and hand missiles — used by the Ga- 
thaians. These seldom proved fatal to toes 
arrayed in good armour. ^ 

Two neighbouring towns in ^alliance with 
Sangala w'ere abandoned by their inhabitants. 
Alexander pursued them, hut could not over- 
take them, except five hundred invalids, whom 
his soldiers put to death. Saiigala was razed 
to the ground, and the territory added to the 
dominions of Porus, who was present with a 

contingent of five thousand men. 

Bangala w^as the most easterly of all Alex- 
anders coiKiuests. His further progress wias 


here iuterrupted by the reluctance of his 
troops to accompany him 111 his projected 
cfimpaign. He had reached the Hyphasis 
(Siitleji, the last of the rivers of the 1 unjauh, 

L a point conjectured to he below its conflu- 
ence with tbe Bens. The country beyond 
was reported to he rich, the iuhabitents were 
skilful agriculturists as well as good soldiers, 
and possessed of a greater stoi-e o‘ 
pliants than any other Indian nation, i iieir 
elephants surpassed all others in stature and 
stremdh. These re})orts were incentives to 
Alexander; and though liis historians do^not 
afford any information on the subject, it is 
more than probable that he. was influenced 
hv the reports which must have reached him 
of the w^ealth and magnificence of Paliborihra, 
the Indian Babylon, reportecl to excel ^rn 
w^ealth and power the Assyriaui 
seat of the great monarch oi IMagada ot 
the royal lunar race, whose sway extended oyer 
all the Indian peninsula, and who could bring 
into the field six hundred thousand iniautry 
thirty thousand cavalry, and nine thousand 

' It must have been observed that since his 
approach to the Oxus, Alexander had to 
maintain a series of well-contested struggles 
to the dav on which he pitched his tents on 
the brinks of the Hyphasis. The resistance 
of the Sogdians was the prelude to many a 
perilous conflict, and in his recent engage- 
ments his losses \vere severe. It is true that 
from his conquered provinces contingents daily 
arrived to sw’ell his diminished troops, and 
provisions and money to supply their wants, 
but now every day’s march in advance added 
to the number of the disaffected tributaiies in 
the rear, and removed him farther fioin those 
more reliable and kindred supplies fiom the 
Ionian cities, the Greek confederates, and Ms 
hereditary kingdom of Macedon. Before the 
1 Macedonian army lay nations reputed to be 
‘ brave, well supplied, and prepared. Enough 
had been done for glory, honours, personal 
distinctions and competence, and therefore 
general discontent pervaded all ^ ranks that 
his veterans should be Jeopardized to gra- 
tify an ambition which seemed to be in- 
satiable, and to seek an endless repetition of 
barren victories. The part of India already 
conquered had not yielded those incalculable 
stores of gold, the promised acquisition of 
wdiich had inflamed the cupidity ot the troops 
on their first approach ; nor did they find ail 
the portable luxuries which many-tojigued 
rumour had reported in their far "Viestern 
homes would recompense their toil -when they 
had once crossed the Indus. Eich as was the 
Indian soil, its people Averc simple, frugal, 
brave, and patriotic. However long these 
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elements liad been fementing, it was on but exceed tbe expectations of every iiidi- 
banks of the Hypliasis they bad tbeir first ^ddual. 

ebullition. Tbe discontent of tbe toil-worn This entbusiastic appeal did not produce 
veterans was aggravated during tbe passing tbe results wliicb it was calculated to realize 
campaign by tbe constant torrents of rain wben addressed to tbe bravest of men. Tbe 
wbicb deluged them, and most of tbem were disaffection of tbe troops was appealed to; 
worn out witli wounds, fatigue^ and privations, tbe severe losses wbich bad tbinned tbe 
Frequent meetings were beld in tbe camp, Macedonian ranks; tbe few of tbem that 
and tbe numbers wliicb tbronged tliem, and survived ; tbe yearnings of these to revisit 
approved of tbe outspoken dissatisfaction of tbeir native land, to behold once more their 
tbe bolder men, showed to what an extent wives, tbeir cbildren, and bomes. The king 
and bow deeply tbe minds of tbe soldiers bad failed. Tbe gods Avere consulted; the 
were agitated. The propriety of resisting omens conspired with the stubborn resolve of 
every attempt to induce them to cross the tbe army, and Alexander at length yielded a 
Hypbasis, even tbougli Alexander biinseif reluctant assent. Such is the story told by 
sboukilead the way, was generally and sternly bis own historians. It is to be regretted 
advocated. that no Indian version of it is known to us. 

These proceedings failed not soon to reach Before closing this eventful period of Indian 
the ears of tbe king, and to excite those ap- history there is a passage of Alexander’s 
prehensions they were calculated to suggest, speech — namely, tbe geographical — wdncli 
Fearing tbe contagion might extend, and demands a few observations, 
tbe discontent result in active sedition, be Amongst bis other qualities, as lias been 
resolved, with bis usual foresight and promp- remarked by an historian of India, be was 
titude, to summon a council of bis command- animated with an ardent thirst for know- 
ing officers, to express to them bis opinions, ledge. To gratify this was obviously one of 
and elicit theirs. tbe objects be proposed to bimself. He liad 

Having minutely recapitulated tbe extent now reached, as be supposed, nearly the limits 
and nature of bis conquests, be assured them of tbe world. On tbe banks of the Sutlej he 
that be recognised no limits to the labours of considered that be was very convenient to tbe 
a liigb-spirited man, but the failure of ade- Ganges and to the great Eastern ocean, which 
quate objects. He assured them that they surrounds the whole eartli, and that tbe Hyr- 
were not then far from the Ganges and the canian Sea (the Caspian) w^as connected with 
Eastern Ocean ; and this be ventured to this ocean on one side, the Persian Gulf on 
assert was not far from the Hyrcanian Sea, the other; that after be bad subdued all the 
for the great ocean surrounded the whole nations wliicb lay before bini to the eastward 
earth, and the Indian Gu^^ flows into the towards the ocean, and northward towards 
Persian, and the Hyrcanian into the Indian, the Caspian, be would be enabled to proceed 
That from the Persian Gulf bis fleet would by water first to the Persian Gulf, then round 
carry tbeir arms round Africa as far as the Lybia to the pillars of Hercules, and thence 
pillars of Hercules, and subject that continent ■ back tbrougb Lybia, and included all Asia as 
within the pillars of Hercules, and thus tbe part of the Macedonian empire. It is also 
boundaries of bis empire would be coextensive worthy of remark that while Alexander made 
■witli those with wbieb tbe Deity bad encircled so serious an error in limiting the extent of 
the globe. He added bis fears that tbe inter- : Eastern Asia, the Ptolemaic geography, re- 
ruption of the prosecution of bis scheme would cognised in the time of Columbus, fell into 
stimulate peoples lately subdued to revolt, an error not less in tbe opjjosite direction, 
He favonrably contrasted liis labours with stretching too far to the east ; and it was to 
those of bis most illustrious predecessors, and this misconception we owe tbe discovery of 
referred to bis share of the dangers; re- tbe new world, Columbus having projected 
counted tbe liberality with which the terri- bis voyage of circumnavigation from Western 
toriesconqueredandtbe treasures acquired bad I Europe in the expectation of coming to the 
been distributed to them ; and, in conclusion, eastern coast of Asia from tbe west, and after 
appealed to Jupiter to witness bis solemn no great length of voyage.'^ 
promise that when all Asia bad been cdh- 
quered be would not only satisfy the wishes 
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Theee days were spent by Alexander in soli- 
tary seclusion, as was bis babit when greatly 
agitated, before be announced to bis troops 
that be bad cbanged bis resolve in deference 
to tbeir united remonstrances. During tliis 
interval bis most intimate friends were | 
excluded from bis presence, Arrian states 
that the king expected that some cbange 
of mind would happen amongst bis sol- 
diery, and that they might yet be pre- 
vailed upon to accede to bis wishes ; but per- 
ceiving no manifestation of such a cbange-— 
'on the contrary, that a sullen silence still pre- 
vailed, that they were more and more exas- 
perated against him, and fixed in their deter- 
minations — ^be bad it proclaimed that sacrifice 
should be offered, and the gods consulted. 
This was accordingly done, and the diviners 
announced that the victims showed omens 
entirely adverse to the passage of the Hydas- 
pes (Jhelum). He then called together the 
oldest of bis officers and the most confidential 
of bis intimates, and through them announced 
to the army the unfavourable state of the 
auspices, that be submitted to the will of the 
fates, and gave immediate orders for return, 
to the entire satisfaction of the army.*^ Grote 
remarks that the fact that Alexander, under 
all this insuperable repugnance of the soldiers, 
still ofiered sacrifice preliminary to crossing 
the rivoi', is a curious illustration of bis cha- 
racter. 

To perpetuate the limits of his Eastern 
conquests, be ordered twelve altars to be 
erected, built of hewn stone,']* equal in height, 
to so many fortified towers on the western 
bank of the river. On these gigantic altars 
be offered sacrifices with due solemnity, wliicb 
were followed with the customary festivities 
and gymnastic and equestrian exercises. 

To considei' the probable results of this 
forced (if such it were) return of Alexander 
would be suggestive of interesting speculations ; 
but whether such speculations are objects of 
legitimate historical consideration would be as 
debateable a subject; and also whether the 
consequent extension of commerce, with geo- 
graphical knowledge and the imposition of 
Macedonian polity and Greek literature and 
art, would compensate for the subversion of 
Indian independence and civilization. 

Having committed all the territories west 

* An-ian, Alexanders ExjiedUiorij b. v. c. xxviii. 

t Cartius, b. x. c. iii. xix. 


of the Hydaspes ( Jbehim) to the governmeiii 
of Porus, he returned, and recrossed tlie Hy- 
drastes and Acesines, and arrived at the Hy- 
daspes, near the point where lie first passed. 
The two new cities which be bad directed to 
be built, as previously stated,— namely, Buce- 
pliala and Nicsea,— bad suffered seriously from 
the rains and the overflowing of the river, suf- 
ficient allowance not having been made for its 
rising. . These were now repaired, and' .expe- 
rience suggestedtbe adoption of precautions to 
save them from such disasters. Attbis juncture 
Arsaces, governor of one the contiguous pro- 
vinces, and brother to Abisares, waited upon 
Alexander, and, amongst other presents, 
brought thirty elephants. Abisares was re- 
ceived into favour, and the amount of tribute 
which he was to pay arranged. Alexander 
also here received a large reinforcement both 
of cavalry and infantry forwarded to him 
from Europe, together with twenty -five 
thousand new panoplies and a large stock 
of medicines. Had he been thus strength- 
ened during the hesitation of his troo2>s on 
the Hyphasis, it is very probable his advance 
to the Ganges would not have been diverted. 
For these, his veterans, and what auxiliaries his 
tributaries Porus and Taxiles could sujiply, 
he had ainiile as well as novel employment in 
collecting the materials for and constructing 
a fleet to transport his army down the Hy- 
daspes, and afterwards to the mouth of tlie 
Indus. During the whole of the summer 
months they were engaged in these prejmra- 
tions. The timber was ibund in the moun- 
tain forests through which the river descends 
into the plain, and consisted, according to 
Strabo, of firs, pines, cedars, and a variety of 
other trees fit for shiphiiilding.* By the early 
part of November a fleet of two thousand 
boats, of various sizes, were ready. The 
1‘owers and pilots were carefully selected 
from the Phoenicians, Carians, Cyprians, and 
Egyptians, who followed his army, and were 
skilled mariners. 

His forces he divided into four divisions: 
Oraterus led one along the right bank; He- 
phiestion led another, constituted of the best 
men and largest number, with two hundred 
eleqfiiants, along the left bank: Nearclius, 
who wrote an account of the voyage, of which 
an epitome is preserved by Arrian, com- 
manded the river fleet, on board of which was 

Strabo, h. xy. c. i. s. 29. 
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Alexander himself; and Philip, governor of 
a province beyond the Indus, was ordered to 
follow with all his forces. 

When all the preparations had been com- 
pleted, sacrifices were offered to the maritime 
deities ; and Alexander, standing on the prow 
of his own ship, ponred from a golden cup a 
libation into the stream of the Hydaspes, and 
invoked the deities of the Indian rivers known 
to him. These were rites exceedingly accept- 
able to the Hindoos as well as Greeks, and there 
is little doubt, as the Greek writers relate, 
when the vessels gave their canvas to the 
breeze, their departure was hailed by the en- 
thusiastic greetings of the Indians of Ence- 
phala and Nicsea, and that they accompanied 
their progress to a great distance, rushing in 
dense crowds to the edge of the hanks, and 
demonstrating the intensity as well as the 
sincerity of their joy by wild chants and 
dances. The fleet pursued its course, slowly 
down the river, to where the Hydaspes unites 
its waters with those of the Acesines, the 
Hydraotes, and the Hyphasis, and all dis- 
charge their confluent tributaries to swell 
the stream of the majestic Indus. In the 
month of November, b.o. 326, the fleet sailed, 
and reached, nine months after, in the August 
following, the mouth of the river and the 
Indian Ocean. This voyage was not per- 
formed without its interesting incidents; 
indeed, it was diversified by very active and 
important military operations on both sides of 
the river, of which Alexander was not, it may 
be concluded, an indifferent nor a quiescent 
spectatoi'. He repeatedly disembarked to 
impose his yoke on all who had not made 
voluntary submission. He regulated the 
movements of the three divisions pursuing 
the land route. Of those who made resist- 
ance the most formidable, by fai', were the 
Main and Oxj^drac® tribes, who had hitherto 
maintained their independence, and were 
now making preparations to defend it. 
The Malli occupied the tract of country 
which extends between the Acesines (Asikni), 
and the Hydraotes (Ravee), and constituting 
the south part of the district now knowm 
as the Punjaub, Their sti'ongh old is sup- 
posed to have been the modern city of 
Moiiltan.’^ Want of cordial union, a curse 
that has blighted many a good cause, weak- 
ened and defeated their purpose. They at 
first decided on co-operation, and the plan 
agreed upon was, for the Malli to send their 
warriors lower down into the country of the 
Oxydraca?, and there to make a decided stand ; 
tlie Malli relied on the natural advantages 

Williams’ Life of JJee^ander ; Grate’s Btsfori/ of 
Greece; Smith’s Lictionmy of GreeJc and Lormn Geo^ 
grajilnj. 


of their own country, and thought they had 
nothing to apprehend from a lateral attack, 
as they were separated from the river by a 
great extent of desert. 

On the eighth day after its departure, the 
fleet had reached the confluence of the Hy- 
daspes and Acesines. Hither Craterns and 
Hephaestion had been directed to march, and 
arrived when Alexander had decided on his 
expedition against the Malli. The elephants 
were ferried over, and placed under the care 
of Craterus, and he was commanded to proceed 
along the right hank of the Acesines ; the re- 
maining troops were divided into three corps. 
Plephasstion, with one division, commenced 
his march five days before Alexander ; and 
Ptolemy was ordered to remain with another 
for three days after he had started. These 
dispositions were made with the design that 
Ptolemy’s troops should intercept and cut off 
those who fled to the front, and Hephsestion’s 
those who fled to the rear. The different divi- 
sions had commenced to reunite at the con- 
fluence of the tlydraotes and Acesines. With 
a select cohort of horse and foot, Alex- 
ander proceeded from the left bank of the 
river Acesines to cross the intervening desert, 
and on the western conflnes of it he arrived 
at a small stream which separated him from 
the territory of the Malli. Here he en- 
camped, and allowed his men to take repose 
and refreshments. Before they marched he 
commanded that each should provide himself 
wi thw’ater. They then pursued their journey, 
during the remainder of the day and the en- 
tire of the night, and as the dawn broke he 
found himself before one of the Mallian cities. 
The inhabitants were completely taken by 
surprise ; they had entertained no apprehen- 
sions of an attack fi'om that side of the bleak 
desert. Several of them were outside the w^alls 
pursuing their daily employments. These 
having been easily captured or destroyed 
in their defenceless condition, he then sur- 
rounded the city wnth his cavalry, and awaited 
the arrival of the infantry, who were following. 
In the meantime he dispatched Perdiccas 
with some troops to another city of the Malli, 
within wvhose "walls a great body of tlie 
Indians had fled for shelter; he had strict 
orders not to attempt to storm the place, but 
to confine liimself to preventing the escape of 
any one w^ho might alarm the country before 
he himself had arrived. The defences of 
the city which he first approached, after a 
smart resistance, were carried, and shortly 
after a strongly-fortified castle, erected on an 
eminence, was forced, and. its defenders, to the 
numher of two thousand, ■were put to the 
sword, The Malli were taken entirely by 
surprise ; the rapidity with w^hich Alexander 
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liai peTfomecI Ms forced march of over 
twenty -five miles across the desert, had de- 
ranged their plans, and their warriors wei'e ah- 
sent on some duty when the enemy appeared. 
The conseG[nence was, that Perdiccas found 
the city against which he was sent aban- 
doned and dismantled ; and all the others, on 
the approach of the Macedonians, were simi- 
larly left to their fury. The inhabitants either 
fled beyond the Hydaspes, or sought the 
shelter of the dense jungles with which the 
marshy hanks of the river were lined. 

Having allowed his troops a brief respite 
from toil, Alexander set forward, and directed 
his course to the Hydraotes, and march- 
ing all night reached it early in the day, 
as some parties of the Malli were prepai'ing 
to cross over. These he attacked, and slew 
many of them. He then passed the river, 
and found that several thousands had sought 
refuge there ; vast numbers of these were 
slain and many taken prisoners, indeed, 
all who refused to surrender were put to 
the sword. The main body made good its 
escape into a city favourably Bituated for 
defence and strongly fortified^ They were, 
however, unable to resist the aBsault of their 
enemies, the place was stormed and the gar- 
rison captured. Alexander then led his army 
against a city of the Brachmans,” evidently 
Brahmins. It is not possible to say whether 
all the inhabitants of this town were Brah- 
mins, or whether it was the property of that 
predominant class. It is recorded that they 
made a noble defence. When their wails 
were undermined, and themselves galled by 
the darts of the Macedonians, they retreated 
from the city, and betook themselves to the 
citadel. The first body of assailants who ap- 
proached they bravely opposed, and success- 
fully repulsed, slaying twenty-five of them 
— this number of slain the Greeks admit. 
The citadel was so bravely defended that Alex- 
ander, who led the storming party, was the first 
to mount the scaling ladder, and was for a 
time the sole Macedonian occupant, till, as 
Arrian states, his soldiers, ashamed of their 
backwardness, one after another climbed over 
the wall.”’^ Thus was it at length won, and, 
when all hope was lost, the Indians set fire to 
their oAvn houses and perislied in the flames. 
Five thousand of them are reported to have 
fallen during the siege ; and so great, says 
the historian, was their valour, that very few 
fell into the Ixands of the enemy. 

Having afforded another day’s rest to his 
wearied troops, a detachment was sent to scour 
the jungles, and to put indiscriminately to the 
sword all who refused to surrender. These 
orders were rapidly executed. Williams 
* AUmndefs E^xspediiion, t.v. c, viii. 
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thinks it probable that it was in these jungles 
Peithon killed the largest snake '^’vdiicli the 
Macedonians saw in India. It was twenty- 
four feet long, and altliough this is a small size 
for a boa-constrictor, it was a monster to 
which the Greeks had seen nothing similar, 
as the marshes of Leriia and the borders of 
the lake Oopais had, since the heroic days, 
ceased to teem with these enormous reptiles. 
But the Indians assured them that serpents of 
far greater magnitude were to be seen.’*^ Ac- 
cording to Onesicritus, quoted by Strabo, the 
ambassadors that came from Abisares to 
Alexander reported that he kept two serpents, 
one eighty and the other one hundred and 
forty cubits long. It has been also noticed 
as a curious circumstance that the Macedo- 
nians did not see a Bengal tiger, although in 
modern days his ravages are very destructive 
between G ujerat and the lower Indus. They 
saw Ms skin, and .heard some exaggerated 
reports respecting his size, strength, and fero- 
city. It is a fair iniex'ence from his iioii- 
appearance in the vales of the Indus and its 
tributaries, that the natives of these regions 
were, at the period of the Macedonian in- 
vasion, more powerful, populous, and warlike 
than in our days. 

Alexander next led Ms forces against the 
chief city of the Malli, in which that Avarlike 
people, he heard, had concentrated, for better 
security, all who had abandoned the otlier 
cities. On his approach he found this town 
also had been evacuated, and that the in- 
habitants having crossed the Hydraotes, had 
drawn up their forces on its banks to dispute 
his passage. He did not hesitate, he in- 
trepidly entered the river with the body of 
horse he led, although the bank which the Malli 
occupied was precipitous and the ascent steep 
and hazardous ; his horse were followed and sup- 
ported by the foot. The Indians, seeing Mm 
in the middle of the current, retired hastily 
and in good order from the bank, and were 
followed by Alexander. As soon as the 
Malli perceived that their pursuers consisted 
merely of a party of horse, they faced about 
and stood their ground, prepared for battle. 
Their force is stated to have been fifty 
tbousand. Alexander having been joined by 
Ms reserves, the Indians declined an engage- 
ment, and retired into one of their fortified 
cities. He then pitched his tents beneath 
their walls, and resolved to besiege them in 
regular form. The late hour of the day, the 
fatigue of a long march and of crossing the 
river, induced him to defer any further pro- 
ceedings till the next day, when Ms troops 
would have been cheered by rest and re- 
freshment. 

Wliams’ Life cf Alemnder, p. 267. 
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Next morning Ms army was formed into 
two divisions. Perdiccas led one ; tlie other 
was led by himself in person. A fierce attack 
was conjointly made on the walls ; and when 
the Indians were ■unable to resist its force, 
they gave way and retired into the citadel. 
Alexander made an impetuous assault on one 
of the gates, burst it open, and took posses- 
sion a considerable time before Perdiccas 
effected an entry. As soon as the latter had 
mounted the battlements, he perceived, from 
their heiiig evacuated, that the city /was 
already taken. Not so the citadel. To this 
the besieged had retired, resolved to de- 
fend it to the last extremity. The Mace- 
donians essayed, some to undermine the wails, 
othei’s to scale them ; and the latter force endea- 
voured, in every possible position, to fix their 
ladders, with the determination of storming 
the place. Ardent and daringly impetuous, 
at all times, in action, Alexander appears to 
have acted with far more reckless daring 
since he had retired from the Hyphasis, than 
he ever before exhibited. There was no peril 
which he did not risk. Was it his chagrin at 
the interruption of his contemplated dovsigns, 
or his anxiety to convince his insubordinate 
troops that each individual of them valued 
his personal safety more than he did, or a 
frantic indulgence in those stimulants which 
at no distant period hastened his end — -per- 
haps it Avas a comhination of all— that super- 
induced that morbid excitement which he 
latterly so constantly inanifested, and which 
exposed him to so many otherwise iinaccoimt- 
able dangers ? The ardour of the troops, shown 
in the success which had already favoured 
them, appears to have been frigidity itself to 
the fierce spirit of Alexander. Not hrooldng 
such — to him — slow proceedings, he snatched 
a ladder from one of the soldiers, applied it to 
the wall, and covering himself with his shield, 
rapidly gained the summit. Three of his 
faithful friends were at his side in an in- 
stant. Alexander, in personal conflict, hurled 
headlong into the citadel the astonished 
soldiers who attempted to resist his ingress, 
and with the quickness of lightning cleared 
his way. The targeteers, in their eagerness 
to succour their royal master, crowded the 
ladders, these snapped beneath the pressure, 
not only hurling them to the ground, but ob- 
structing the ascent of others. In the mean- 
time, Alexander, all hut alone, conspicuous 
by liis armour, stood as a mark for the 
Indians — ^hut none had the hardihood to 
confront him — recognized by every one. The 
imminent danger in which he stood sug- 
gested a bold resolve ; he leaped from the 
wall into the citadel, conjecturing that so 
startling a feat woxild confound the enemy, or 


that his death would be more glorious, fight- 
ing in the midst of his foes. When inside, 
he placed his back against tbe wall ; some of 
his assailants he slew wdth his sword, and 
amongst the first the Indian commander. 
Thus fighting he struck such terror into them 
that none dared approach, but all from a dis- 
tance endeavoured to dispatch him with their 
darts and such other missiles as they could 
command. The three who ascended, as 
stated, before the ladders broke, leaped with 
him from the walls and fought like heroes to 
save their king. Abreas, one of them, fell 
dead, struck with an arrow. Alexander’s 
breastplate was pierced by another, and so 
serious a wound inflicted in the breast, that 
Ptolemy states, such was the effusion of 
blood, it was for some time considered fatal. 
Though he still valiantly defended himself, 
he xvas at length seized wuth a dizziness in 
the head and chiiliiess through his limbs, and 
fell forward on his shield. His two surviving 
companions, struggling to protect him, were 
seriously \vounded. The excitement outside 
the walls was intense in consequence of the 
imminent peril of the king in tlie hands of his 
foes, and the means of scaling the avails being 
destroyed. At length, by the combined aid 
of iron piins driven into the walls, and by 
some of the soldiers mounting on the shoulders 
of others, the top was gained. The gate 
was shortly after forced, soon a rampart of his 
devoted soldiers was formed round his pros- 
trate body • and thus was he saved from further 
peril. 

Frightful was the carnage made amongst 
the brave Maili ; ever}/ man, woman, and child 
that fell into the hands of the Macedonians 
\vas mercilessly butchered. Alexander was 
borne away on a shield, and very little hopes 
entertained of his recovery. 

Wiiile the king’s life was still in danger a 
i report reached the camp, whence he had set 
out on this expedition, that he xvas dead. 
The alarm which this produced w’as intense 
and general, and only equalled by regret for 
a prince to whom they xvcre so devotedly 
attached. The camp was one scene of lamen- 
tation as the rumour flew from mouth to 
mouth. When the first agony of sorrow had 
subsided, then succeeded feelings of perplexity 
and despondence. Who would succeed to 
the command of the army where many had 
equal claims, but none paramount? Who 
was qualified to conduct them, when the 
master spirit wm no more, through so many 
fierce and warlike nations, several of wh om 
had never experienced the prowess of the 
Macedonian soldiery, and who, in all pro- 
bability, would fight, determinedly, for the pre- 
servation of their independence. Others, only 
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too anxious to avail tlieniselYCS of any spa- 
cious oppottuuity to cast off a foreign 
would consider tliat tlie death of Alexander 
released them from all fear. Besides, they 
were apprehensive of the obstacles they had 
to encounter in traversing coxintries so^ ex- 
tensive and diversified, intersected with ii\cis 
as formidable, perhaps, as those they had so 
recently met with. These considerations 
produced the most profound sensation amongst 
all grades of the army. They were almost 
driven to despair. Indeed, every danger was 
exaggerated in the absence of tlieir Inng. 
“When correct intelligence wuas at length con- 
veyed to the camp, the inessengers ivere not 
credited i even wdien letters came announcing 
his intended arrival amongst them in a very 
short time, the neivs wms pronounced apo- 
cryphal, and suspected to be the contrivance 
of his body-guards and his generals, to quiet 
the universal feeling of dissatisfaction. 

Fearful that this state of uncertainty might 
lead to very serious results, and perhaps 
eventuate in an insurrection, the moment he 1 
felt that the state of his health would justify 
his removal, Alexander ordered that he should 
he conveyed to the banks of tlie Hydraotes, 
and tlience by water to his camp. On his 
approach he gS/Ve directions that tlie cover 
of his royal pavilion should he hoisted upon 
the poop of the vessel, to be seen by the whole 

army. These demonstrations failed to remove 

the general incredulity. It was onl}^ wdieii 
passing before their eyes, and he extended his 
right hand to salute his faithful followers, that 
confidence was restored, and the wdiole army 
felt that their living king, and not his lifeless 
body, was nearing the place of debarkation. 
A Bimultaneous shout of joy pealed along 
the expectant groups that crowded to hid liiin | 
welcome. Some wdth hands extended to 
heaven poured forth their thanksgivings for 
his recovery. Others, under the influence of 
the sudden transition from grief to joy, melted 
into tears# He declined the attentions of his 
retinue, who wdshed to convey hirn to his 
quarters in his litter ; he ordered his horse 
to he brought, and having mounted, he rode 
through the ranks, receiving as he passed the 
joyous acclamations of the w^hole army, the 
banks and neighbouring woods echoing with the 
sound. Before he entered his tent he leaped 
from his horse, and showmd himself on foot, to as - 
sure tliem of his recovered strength and health. 

The hlalli and Oxydrac^ both sent am- 
bassadors to present their submission, and to 
tender to him the government of their nations : 
the Main soliciting pardon for their resistance, 
the Oxydracjc for their tardy surrender, and 
to profess their obedience to him. ^ They 
tliought tbemselvcs not unworthy of his con- 
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sideration, because, like otbei^ liee nations, 
they bad a strong desire of living accoiding 
to their own laws, which liberty, they are re- 
ported to have told him, tbe-y bad enjoyed, free 
mil unmolested, from the time that Bacchus 
conquered India to that day.^^ As they under- 
stood that he w’as also the offspring of a god, 
if it were his pleasure they wmuld accept a 
satrap of his selection, pay wdiatever tribute 
he thought proper to impose, and surrencler 
to him as many hostages as he -would require. 
Prom the Mali! he exacted no further con- 
cessions ; the loss they bad previously sus- 
tained he considered sufficient to ensure their 
future obedience. From the Oxydraca he 
demanded one thousand bostages, the bravest 
and noblest of their nation, wffiom he said he 
would detain or use as soldiers till be bad 
conquered tbe rest of India. These were 
immediately sent, and w'itb tbom five liiiii- 
dred ebariots of war, with their charioteers. 
Over both nations be appointed Philip ^ as 
satrap, and being gratified wdth the munifi- 
cent presents of the Oxydracau he freely sent 
back to them their hostages, and only reserved 
the chariots. 

While he wms under the care of his medical 
men, and restrained from active operation, the 
army was employed in coiistructing moie 
ships near the confluence of the Hydraotes 
(Ravee), and Acesines (Chenah). As soon as 
his health was sufficiently recruited he re- 
sumed his voyage, having added to the strength 
of the land force on board, and sailed dowm 
the river slowly, to enable hiin to carry on 
more actively and efficiently his operations 
against the nations occupying both its hanks. 
At the junction of the iVeesines with the 
Indus ('Pungnund),iii the southern extremity 
of the Punjauh, Alexander ordered Philip to 
erect a new city, wdth adequate docks and 
every accommodation for ship building. His 
object in so doing wms to command the navi- 
gation. Here he w\as joined by Perdiccas, 
who, with a part of the land force, had been 
engaged in the subjugation of the Abastani, 
or Avastbanas, an independent tribe of 
Indians. lie also received the submission of 
the 0 ssadians, and an accession to his fleet from 
the hanks of the Acesines. Of a city built hm’e 
for the cultivation and preservation of Indian 
commerce, not a vestige remains. Thirbyal 
conjectures, or rather repeats a conjecture, that 
the small town of Mittmi stands in its place. 
Alexander’s father-in-law, Oxyartes, paid him 
a visit during his sojourn here, probably, as 
Thirlwal considers, to communicate to him 
the intelligence that a revolt had broken out 
among the Greeks settled in Bactria, and to 
report the misconduct of Tyriaspes, the satrapy 
of Paropamisus. The latter was deprived of 
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Ills government, wliicli^ ^ bestowed on 
Oxyartes. Having no further need of so 
great a land force on board, a large body, in- 
cluding ail tlie Thracians, was left with Philip, 
and a considerable force with the elephants, 
was disembarked on the left bank of the Indus 
to pursue their course to the Delta. This route 
was judiciously selected, as the country pre- 
sented few natural obstructions to their pro- 
gress, and it was imperative, for the preserva- 
tion of communication, that the natives should 
be overawed. Alexander next reached the 
capital of the Bogdi,'^ and transformed it into a 
Greek colony, which he named Alexandria. 
This town he also sxipplied with an arsenal, 
and other commercial conveniences, and re- 
fitted a part of his fleet there. The prince 
whose territories he next reached is by the 
classic writers named Musicanus. This state 
was reported by them to be the richest, in 
wealth and natural productions, of all the In- 
dian nations visited by the Macedonians. The 
contemplation of its abundance filled Alex- 
ander with admii*ation. Burnes thinks that 
the traces of its capital are to be found in the 
ruins of Alore, four miles distant from Buk- 
kur, which tradition repeats was once the 
chief city of a mighty kingdom, ruled by a 
Brahmin, who was slain by the Moslems in 
the seventh century, f ^^This description,” 
says Williams, suits well with the rich and 
well watered plains hetween the lower course 
of the Aral, the Arahis of Ptolemy, and the 
Indus. Musicanus and Oxycanus, the appel- 
lations of neighbouring chiefs, point probably 
to the names of the territories governed by 
these princes ; as the word khawn is constantly 
found, even to this clay, on the lower Inchis, 
such as Ohuok-kawn, Khawn -gur, and Gnr- 
khawn, and other different compounds, Mn- 
sicaniis, perhaps, might be probably described 
in the modern English fashion as the Eajah 
of Moosh, and Oxycanus as the Eajah of 
Ouche.”J Musicanus was permitted to re- 

* So^di, in tlie language of the country, signifies valley. 
This is why it recurs. 

t Burnes, vol, i. p. 66. 

4 Ti^esenames are an etymological puzzle, says theBishop 
of St,3midL’B{IIufor^of &ri?^Ci?,vol.vii.p.58,note), tempt- 
ing from the seeming readiness of solution, Mr. Williams 
thinks that they to the names of the terrliories 

governed hi/ these because the word khawn is 

constantly iowndi even to this dm/ on the lower Indus, so 
that Musicanus might be properly described as the Rajah 
of Moosh, and Oxycaims as the Rajah of Ouche.” I am 
surprised,” the bishop proceeds, ‘* to find that Ritter eii- 
tertaiued a similar opinion. Do wc not require some 
better evidence that the Turkish title khan was in use 
before the time of Alexander on the lower Indus In 
the still existing obscurity in which the native Indian re- 
cords are immerged, the right reverend historian cannot 
expect to obtain much information unless from companiohs 
of Alexander, of lohat was in use before his time on the 
lower Indus. The objection he makes to the philological 
VOL. I. 


tain the possession of his kingdom on con- 
dition that a forti*ess should be built in the 
city, under the superintendence of Craterns, 
to be occupied by a Macedonian gaiTison. 
This precaution was taken, the situation being 
well fitted to command the snrroundiiig coun- 
try. The next subjugation was the territory 
of Oxycanus. This prince was slain or taken 
prisoner. During this expedition, the Brah- 
mins, whose influence unfortunately for him 
was great, induced Musicanus to make a 
patriotic eflbrt to expel the impious invader, 
who, they said, had sacrilegiously dared to 
violate their sacred soil with his impure foot- 
step. Peithon, with a snflicient force, was 
dispatched against him ; defeat followed de- 
feat, patriotism fired by religious zeal failed. 
The king and his priests were crucified,-— a con- 
spicuous spectacle, and appalling warning to 
any of the adjacent states whose aspirations 
were for independence. Alexander had neared, 
the terminus of his Indian voyage, and was 
approaching the upper part of the Delta, where 
the Indus divides into two branches of un- 
equal extent. The enclosed space was named 
Pattalene by the Greeks, from its chief city 
Pattala, a little below the point at which the 
stream divides, and in all prohahility not far 
from the modern town Hyderabad. Hephses- 
tion received orders to strongly fortify this 
place, which had been evacuated by its inba- 
bitants on his approach, but these had been 
induced to return. A citadel was erected, a 
harhonr constructed, clocks built suflicient to 
contain a large fleet, and wells dug, and other 
provisions made for the supply of troops and 
trayellers. Dr. Vincent considers that Alex- 
ander had conceived a plan of the commerce 
which was afterwards carried on from Alex- 
andria in Egypt to the Indian Ocean, and 
that this is capable of clemonstration by bis 
conduct after his arrival at Pattala. In his 
passage down the Indus, he says, he had 
evidently marked that river as the eastern 
boundary of his empire ; he had built three 
cities, and founded two others on this line, 
and he was now preparing for the establish- 
ment of Pattala, at the point of the division 
of the river, and planning other posts at its 
eastern and western mouths. Droysen de- 
scribes Alexander’s object to have been 
nothing less than to facilitate the comiimni- 
cation between Pattala and the east of India, 

solution of tlio clifficnlty here by Williams aud Ritter, 
is entirely grounded on tbe improbability that khan is 
Turkish. Had he known as much of the and of its 
close affinity with Sanscrit, as docs the erudite author of 
he would have hcen enabledto discover, with little 
search, that Jchanf a head chief, father of a clan, is to be 
found in a far older language than the Turkish— in its 
i iriati’ix, in fact, a language too which has left its nomen- 
1 clatnre in the East as wAl as in the West. 
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and to open it for tlie caravans from tlie 
countries on the Ganges, and from the Deccan. 
Tliirlwal sees a great difficulty in believing 
either that Alexander bad acquired sufficient 
iiifonnation as to the geography of India to 
form such a plan, or that he had the means of 
XTsing it, and that his view seems to have been 
coniined, for the time at least, to two points — 
the survey of the mouths of the river, and of 
the Delta, and the establishment of commer- 
cial intercourse with the west. The two 
objections advanced against Droysen do not 
appear to be well grounded, as it is well 
known that Alexander’s original design was 
to reach the Ganges. Its position, the pro- 
ductions on its banks, the commerce carried on I 
upon its waters, lie had means of ascertaining 
from the many persons of station and informa- 
tion with whom he had communication in the 
several kingdoms he had subdued. The con- 
dition of the Deccan he also must have known ; 
and it is more than probable among nations, 
then, confessedly, in the same stage, at least, 
of clvilization, as at present, that several of the 
towns laid waste by his troops were empo- 
riums of a large and an extensive commerce, 
and that among his objects in erecting so 
many new cities, hot the least was to attract 
and engross the commerce which, by their | 
destruction, would be diverted to his own. It 
must not be forgotten, in addition, that the 
Indian caravans w^ere no strangers to the 
monarchs of Persia and other western powers. 

As soon as the w^orks at Pattala had made 
some advance, Alexander began his prepara- 
tions for his march homewards. Having no 
further occasion for so large a land force, as 
he apprehended no resistance on his progress 
to the mouth of the Indus, he had previously 
ordered Craterns, with three brigades of heavy 
infantry, some light troops, and the elephants, 
accompanied by the Macedonian invalids, to 
march westward through Arachosia and 
Drangiana to Oaraniania, and in all proba- 
bility through the pass called Bolan by the 
moderns. He embarked late in the year 
32 d, in a squadron of his swiftest galleys, and 
sailed down the right arm of the river, while 
Leonnatiis, in command of eight thousand in- 
fantry and one thousand cavalry, proceeded 
by land along the same side of the Delta. 
After encountering some difficulties produced 
h}'^ a smart gale, which, meeting the rapid 
current of the Indus, caused a swell, he for 
the first time came in sight of the Indian 
Ocean. The ebbing and flowing of the tides, 
by their fury, created much surprise and 
alarm to men hitherto acquainted only with 
the comparatively placid waters of the inland 
seas, or those convenient to the southern 
* Tiiirlwal’s Mistor^ of Greece^ vol, vii, p. 56. 
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and eastern shores of Europe. Having 
passed the mouth of the Indus, Alexander 
put out to the open sea, that he might 
survey whether any land lay to the south. 
He then returned to Pattala to convince 
himself that the orders he had given were 
faithfully executed. He found the for- 
tifications of the citadel completed, and Pei- 
thon arrived with a very satisfactory report 
of what he had done. The works of the 
harbour were yet unfinished; the time at his 
disposal till their completion he appropriated 
to the exploration of the left arm of the 
Indus. He found that here the stream ex- 
panded into a broad gulf, wdiich he at once 
concluded would make a safe and capacious 
naval station. He had docks constructed, 
and magazines, in which he stored fom* 
moiiths’ provisions, and left a garrison suffi- 
cient for its protection. The home-homid 
fleet, entrusted to the command of Xearchus, 
was awaiting the arrival of a more propitiop 
season. The recent observations made in 
the Indian Ocean, and the fact that it was 
boundless, of whicb three days’ sail convinced 
him, led to the conclusion that no land inter- 
vened between the mouth of the Indus and • 
the Persian Gulf. Were the correctness of this 
speculation confirmed by actual survey, a new 
road would be opened foiv facile intercourse 
between the eastern and the western portions 
of his dominions both for commercial enterprise, 
and for all strategic purposes. Here were 
the means for consolidating a mighty and far- 
spreading empire. To expose Xearchus, after 
his invaluable services, to the perils of this 
voyage, Alexander was, or pretended to be, 
adverse. With such great and enliglitened 
o]»jects in view, as he here gets credit for, it 
is not too much to that to this officer’s 
expei’ience he xvas anxious to entrust it. It 
is stated that he consulted him as to who was 
best qualified to lead the fleet home. When 
he is found liimBelf in the command, it may 
be fairly presumed, he proffered his services 
to his sovereign. Tliirlwal is justified in 
suspecting the reluctance 'which Alexander 
is said to have expressed, to permit so valued 
a friend to embark on so perilous an adven- 
ture ; and that he desired the offer should be 
freely made by Nearclms for the sake of the 
confidence -with which it -would inspire those 
who -were placed under his orders. 

Some surprise has been expressed that 
there do not survive throughout India his- 
torical evidences or traditions of the Mace- 
donian invasion. That there should not, 
■svould he by no means extraordinary, con- 
sidering liO'w small a portion of the peninsula 
•was affected, and how transitory "was the 
imposition of the foreign rule. In the 
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archives of some of the princes of the north- 
Avestern provinces, however, some records of 
it may yet he found ; as also in the recent 
accumulation of coins, not alone in Baotria, 
hut within the confines of India ; and in the 
relics of discovered ruins, such as those of 
the ancient city of Brahminabad, which 
reward their explorers with further and more 
elucidatory evidence than even the glass and 
glazed earthenware,” formed upon Greek 
models, which, as has been previously re- 
marked,^ will possibly throw light upon the 
interval between the Greek and Mohamme- 
dan periods of Indian history. Some tradi- 
tional knowledge of Alexander’s invasion of 
India is preserved in the northern provinces ;f 
there is also a I'ace of rajahs claiming descent 
from Porus. Among the inhabitants of 
Kaffiristan—stlll terra '' incognita — as also 
among those of Badakshan, on the other or 
northern side of the Hindoo Koosh, there 
exist traditions of Alexander, and a sort of 
belief that they themselves are descended 
from his soldiers.;|: A seid, who was a pro- 
fessor of theology in the city of Tatta, and 
looked upon by the Indians as a good his- 
torian, asked Captain Hamilton whether in his 
country he had ever heard of Alexander the 
Great. The captain replied in the affirmative, 
and mentioned the victory he gained over 
Porus as a proof of it. The seid then said, 
that according to their historians, Shah Ha- 
sandei’l made war upon Porus, and that, 
being a great magician, lie by his art collected 
above a miilion wild geese, which carried his 
army over the river; and that they also 
relate that Porus’s elephants could not he 
brought to turn their heads towards the 
place where Alexander was,|| The incident 
of the wild geese, fabulous as it is, is a verifi- 
cation of the fact that the historians referred 
to by the seid, alluded to the transport of the 
Macedonian troops ; for the reader will re- 
member by what an ingenious and singular con- 
trivance that feat was accomplished, and how 
the white coverings of their tents were formed 
into bags and inflated. These were, natu- 
rally enough, transformed into wild geese in 
the fables of a simple and o^redulous people. 

Tlie close of the month of August (b. c. 825) 
witnessed the completion of the preparations 
for the depmrture of both armaments. And in 
the following month Alexander set exit and 
marched westward, throngh the territories of 
the Arabitm and the Oritm, and then through 

* Chap. vii. p. 157. 
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ji Hamilton’s Neio Accotmt of the Hast Indies, vol. i. 
p. 137. Edinburgh, 1727. 


the deserts of Gedrosia. Pura, the capital of the 
latter, was sixty days’ march distant from the 
confines of the Oritm. The incidents of the 
journey and voyage are interesting ; but having 
dismissed the Macedonian conqueror from 
Hindostan, his future career is alien to our 
purpose. 

The Macedonian episode in Indian history 
has been rather fully given, and an attempt 
made to trace the conqueror’s approach to 
India from an early period of his Asiatic 
operations. The first impression made upon 
him by the reputed wealth and power of 
that country, the stimulant furnished to push 
forward in pursuit of the fugitive Darius, and 
subsequently of Bessus, till in Bactria, he 
found himself in communication with Hindoo 
exiles as well as Hindoo mercenaries— all 
these incidents are links in a chain of conse- 
quence, individually and collectively depen- 
dent ; and the most remote exercised, and 
perhaps still exercises, and will exercise, an 
influence over India. The various stages of 
Alexander’s progress to the Indus are subjects 
not of vague curiosity. The extension of 
British territory to the west of the Indus and 
advances towards Persia ; the precautions 
that may he necessitated, to repress the appe- 
tite for Asiatic acquisitions in that direction ; 
the requirements which, already, contemplate 
an electric communication through the valley 
of the Euphrates, may render the particulars 
detailed of Alexander’s eastern progress not 
theleast pertinent and important of the pages of 
the history of the British empire in the East. 

The rapidity with which Alexander had 
passed through and from India, had not 
allowed sxifficient time for the consolidation 
of his newly -acquired dominions; and though 
we perceive that he took able precautions to 
perpetuate them, the premature termination 
of his career, the dissensions and conflicts 
which arose between his Biiccessors, the 
genex’al insecurity, snapped asunder the ties 
which could preserve together such a mass 
of incongruous components. India, though 
the most remote province, was in all pro- 
bability the first seriously affected. The 
detached garrisons left behind were but too 
eager to return home ; and had they wished to 
remain, what support had they to rest upon? 
Those princes who bent to the foreign 
yoke were the bravest and the first of 
their race to resist the Macedonians. Theii’ 
submission was a necessity, not a clxoico ; and 
when the death of Alexiinder was made 
known, they probably were the first to raise 
the standard of revolt. If the Greeks wore 
the Javans of the Hindoos they, after some 
years, are met with in Indian history merely 
as mercenaries. 
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la tlie partition of the empire, wliicli fol- 
lowed soon after the death of Alexander, it is 
evident that the Indian provinces, or those 
adjacent to them, were not considered the 
chief prizes ; thoiigli their wealth and variety 
of productions should have made them the 
most desirable. That they were not so con- 
sidered can he explained only by their dis- 
tance from the seat of government, the 
insecurity of tenure, and the difficulty to 
displace their governors, principally native 
princes, who owed merely a nominal alle- 
giance. Thus Taxiles was permitted to ^ rule 
in India; Poms continued in his dominions; 
Oxyartes, in Paropamisiis; while the southern 
provinces were committed to Peithbn ; Babylo- 
nia, to Archon ; Mesopotamia, to Arcbelaus ; 
and in tbe west, Ptolemy bad obtained Egypt, 
Arabia, and Lybia ; Nearchus,^ Pamphylia 
and Ly cia ; Leonnatus, Hellespon tine Phrygia : 
and Eumenes, Paphlagonia and Cappadocia : 
and in Europe, Macedonia and Greece, toge- ’ 
ther with the western countries on the coast 
of the Adriatic, were divided between Anti- 
pater and Giaterus. 

He who, of all the generals of Alexander, 
alone figures after his death in Indian history, 
Seleucus, is not to be found amongst those 
who shared in the partition. The cause of 
this, perhaps, is to be found in tbe fact, that 
he was the friend and partisan of Perdiccas, 
who was then in the ascendant, and was re- 
tained by him near his person^ Though no 
sharer, as it appears in the satrapies, he was 
entrusted with the Chiliarchy, the appoint- 
ment bestowed on Perdiccas bimself. This 
was a post of the highest importance, and, 
in the Persian court, was equivalent to 
that of prime -minister, or grand vkier of the 
whole empire. It wms held by Alexander’s 
great favourite Ilepbiiestion, to whom he 
would not permit a successor. In the con- 
tests for power which succeeded, Seleucus, it 
is recorded, was obliged to abdicate the 
government of Babylon, but afterwards re - 
covered and subjected to his sway all the 
provinces bey on d the Euphrates. This 
brought him in contact with Bandrocottus, or 
Chandragupta, the King of Magada, already 
mentioned among the rulers of that kingdom. 
History does not relate the circumstance 
which brought him into collision with that 
prince. It is likely that Chandragupta was led 
by the dissensions which involved the Greek 
chiefs in war, to assert his own independence, 
and perhaps to encroach upon territories 
which were subject to them. Indeed, it is 
alleged that under the specious pretext of 
enabling the Indians to shake oF the yoke of 
the foreigners, he assembled an army of six 
hundred thousand men, and a prodigious 
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number of elephants, and made himself master 
of India ; and that it was in order to recover 
the dominions thus appropriated, Seleucus 
marched over the Indus, and seeing the for- 
midable force at the command of the Indian, 
thought it expedient to enter into terms of amity 
wuth him, and not to hazard the force under 
his command, wliieliwere better preserved to 
meet the storm which he bad to apprehend 
from the threatening aspect of affairs in the 
west, where Antigonus and Ms son Bemetrius, 
not satisfied with having compelled him to fly 
his satrapy of Babylon, were prosecuting war 
against his friends, and had recently ravaged 
BahyloniD-. Seleucus yielded the conquests 
he liad made, and to cement an alliance 
gave one of his daughters in marriage to the 
Indian. It is prohahle that the concession of 
territory included all that had been acquired 
by Alexander and himself east of the Indus, 
and all that wvhich lay between tbe upper 
Indus and the mountains. From Chandra - 
gupta, among other presents, he received five 
hundred elephants ; and some, perhaps, if not 
all, of the hundred war chariots which he had 
in his army— -contingents which had no small 
influence in achieving shortly after the de- 
cisive battle of Ipsus, in which his enemy 
Antigonus was slain, and his son obliged to 
fly. Chandragupta reigned, according to the 
Vam Parana, twenty -four years, and ac- 
cording to the Maliatmmo, thirty-four ; and 
as Professor Wilson calculates, ascended the 
throne about b. c. 313.*^ The last -mentioned 
authority asserts that this is the most im- 
portant name in all the lists of Indian kings, 
as it can scarcely he doubted that he is the 
Bandrocottus, or, as Athenseus writes more 
correctly, the Sandrocoptus of the Greeks. 

Although from this time the power of the 
Greeks was no longer dominant in India, 
there is no doubt a commercial communication 
was maintained between Syria and India. 
As Professor Wilson remarks — it is 
certain that a number of very curious in- 
scriptions on columns and rocks by a Bud- 
dhist prince, in an ancient form of letter and in 
the Pali language, exists in India, and that 
some of them refer to Greek princes, who can 
be no other than members of the Seleucidan 
and Ptoiemean dynasties, and are probably 
Antiochus the Great and Ptolemy Euergetes, 
kings of Syria and Egypt in the latter part of 
the third century beibre Glirist.” Athenajus 
states that Amitlirocates, King of India, pro- 
bably of the family of Sandracottus, -wrote to 
Antiochus, one of Seleuciis’s descendants, to 
request that juunce to send him a quantity of 
sweet wine, dried figs, and a Greek sophist, 
for which he offered to pay wfliatever might 
Vishnu I^araua^ 
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be demanded of liim. Antioclius, in answer to 
Ills letter, informed iiim tliat lie would send him 
an ahiuidant supply of figs and wine ; but that 
the laws of the Greeks did not permit him to 
sell a Greek sophist. The result of tliis corre- 
spondence has not been transmitted to posterity. 

The references toTndia, by the historians j 
of the Eoman empire, are few, disjointed, and 
therefore not very important. From the time 
of Chandragupta to the reign of Augustus, 
the Boman influence very partially operated 
on the eastern provinces of the Persian em- 
pire ; and probably more slightly still, on the 
realms beyond the Indus. In the reign of 
Augustus the Boman power had reached the 
zenith of its glory. In person, or by his 
generals, he had crushed all opposition at 
home and abroad. Suetonius relates that by 
the character he had thus acquired, the Scy- 
thian and Indian nations, before knowm to 
the Bomans onl}^ by report, sent ambassadors 
to court his friendship.*^ Orosius,j‘ recording 
this circumstance, adds that the Indian 
envoys came from a prince called Porus, and 
found Augustus in Spain. The object of 
their mission was to form an alliance. Some i 
considerable time having been spent in use- 
less negotiation, another embassy was dis- 
patched by Porus some years after to Au- 
gustus, wdiom they met at Samos, for the final 
adjustment of affairs. Nicolas, of Damascus, 
saw these ambassadors, who, he says, were 
reduced to three, their companions having 
expired at Antioch, from the fatigues of their 
wearisome and protracted journey. According 
to him, they brought with them a letter 
written upon parchment or vellum, in Greek, 
intimating that Porus ruled over six hundred 
kings; that lie highly valued Caesar’s friend- 
ship, and was ready to serve him, in every- 
thing reasonable, to the extent of his power. 
The retinue of these ambassadors is described, 
and their costume is that of the Hindoos. 
They wore a sort of loose trowsers or drawers, 
and were perfumed lyitli aromatic unguents. 
They -were the bearers of presents from tlieir { 
royal master. Amongst these were articles 
which the Indians alone would consider 
worthy of royal acceptance. Several vipers 
of large size, a serpent above fifteen feet long, 
a river tortoise nearly five, and a partridge 
larger than a vulture. They ivere likewise ac- 
companied by a Brahmin Zarmanochagas, who 
afterwards burnt himself at Athens, as Calanns 
had done before at Pasargadee.J Zarmanocba- 
gas is said to have destroyed himself in the 
Liven ufthe Ccesarn : Aitgudm, chap. xxi. 
t Alfred the Great translated this autkor. 

:i: Pasargadffi, a great city of the early Persians, sitnaied, 
according to the best authorities, oiv the small river Gyrus, 
now Kur, in a plain on all sides surrounded by mountains. 
— Smith’s GeograpJiieal Mctioiiary. 


height of his prosperity, to escape from future 
misfortune. He approached the pile with a 
smiling countenance, and had upon his tomb the 
following inscription : — Here lies Zarmano- 
chagas, the Indian, of Bargosa, who voluntarily 
terminated his life in conformity with a custom 
prevalent among his countrymen.” Pliny states 
that ill the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
Annius Plocamus, a freedman, having farmed 
the customs of the Red Sea, was, while sailing 
along the coast of Arabia, driven by contrary 
winds into Hippuros,^ a port of Taprobane 
(Ceylon) ; here he was entertained during a 
period of six months with the greatest hospita- 
lity. To his royal host he gave an account of 
the power and greatness of the Roman empire. 
The king examining the money which Ploca- 
mus had brought with him, observed that the 
denarii, though coined in different places, 
were uniformly of the same weight. This 
circumstance gave him a high opinion of the 
integrity of the Romans, and induced him to 
send an embassy to Borne. The Ceylon em- 
bassy’^ was composed of four persons, the chief 
of whom was named Bachias, a man of great 
influence in the island. The object of their 
mission was to establish an alliance with 
the Romans. Pliny furnishes much of 
the information communicated by these on 
their arrival. According to their statements 
Ceylon was then in a flourishing condition, 
and the great probability is, that it was. 
Among other things, they told that there 
ivere five hundred towns in the island ; that 
Palaisimundum, the capital, w^as so extremely 
populous that one part of it contained 200,000 
inhabitants, and that from an extensive lake, 
named Mequisba, there flowed two rivers, one 
called Cydara; J that it abounded in gold, 
silver, pearls, and all kinds of jewels. Dio- 
dorus tells a remarkable story which has 
been generally held to refer to Ceylon. Ac- 
cording to him, Jambiilus, the son of a mer- 
chant, on his way to the spice countries, was 
taken x^risoner by the Aithio|)ians, § and after 
a time, with one companion, placed in a boat, 
and left to his fate. Having been a long time 
at the mercy of the xvavesfhe came to an island 
rich in all kinds of natural productions, and 
5000 stadia round. Jambulus stayed there 
seven years, and thence went to Paiibothra, 
the cax3ital of Magada, wdiere he was \vell re- 

* Hippuros may he identified with the modem Kudre . 
malai, which has the same meanmg ia Sanscrit. 

t Kachia, Rajaih, or Eaha. 

j Cydara, the Kundara, or Kadambo of the Maliawmm^ 
or Greai IMntory of Gey lou ; now Aripo . Translated by 
Turnoui*. 

§ MJdopims, Herodotus (b. iil. p.' 94, vii. p, 70} 
mentions Aithiopians in Asia. It generally meant alltbc 
sunburnt, dark-complexioned races, and thus included the 
peoples of Hindostan. 
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ceived % tlie king, ^vlio is said to liave keen 
friendly to tlie Greeks.^ Tliongli the details 
of this voyage are fabnlons, yet tke narrative 
seems to be foxmded on facts and points — as is 
well observed in Smith’s invaluable work, the 
Roman and Greek Geography— to sai 
intercourse between the shores of eastern 
Africa and India. Theophrastus in his Life 
of Apollonius TyanaetiSj makes mention of 
two Indian kings, named Phraortes, to the 
court of the younger of wdiom Tyanaeus 
paid a visit. The king is described as having, 
under the tuition of his father, made great 
progress in Grecian literatuim, and subse- 
quently spent seven years with the Brahmins 
studying their philosophy. After Trajan 
had entirely subdued the Daci, A. d. lOd, and 
formed into a Roman province their territories, 
which contained what is now called the Banat 
of Teinesvar, Hungary, east of the Theiss, the 
wiiole of Transylvania, the Bukowina, the south ! 
point of Gallicia, Moldavia wmst of thePruth, 
and the wk ole of Wallachia, and had subdued 
several nations ill alliance with them, the 
fame of his conquests extended to the most 
distant regions of the earth. Ambassadors 
"were sent even from the remote India to con- 
gratulate him on the success of his arms. 
Eutrojius records that he fitted out a fleet for 
an Indian expedition, and to ensure success 
had informed himself of the customs, strength, 
and manner of flgliting of the inhabitants. 
Indeed, tlie Romans had the vanity to assert 
that India had been brought under their 
sway, and equally groundless ivas their 
claim to the conquest of Arabia. Aurelius 
Victor records that an embassy arrived in 
Rome from the Indians, stimulated by the 
reports which had reached them of the great 
wisdom, justice, and moderation of Antoninus 
Pius, The objects they sought, or the results 
of their journey, do 'not appear. In the 
triumph which celebrated the overthrow of 
Zenobia, and the fall of her interesting king- 
dom, and the destruction of proud Persepolis, 
amid the groups who followed the triumphal 
car of the conqueror Aurelian, were several 
Indians, accompanied too by their neighbours 
the Bactrians, and the more easterly Seres.f 
Two Indian embassies visited the Emperor 
Constantine, one the hearer of magnificent 
presents. The latest mention of India by the 
ancients, is that by Cosmas Egyptius,J or as 
he is more commonly called Oosmas Indico- 
pleustes, in the reign of Justinian. When 
Cosmas wrote, his friend, Thomas Edessenus, 
was promoted to the archbishopric, or pri- 

* Pliny, h. vi, c. xxii. 

t Vopiscus, ia Vit Aurelian ^ Tlicse Seres arc 
said to have dwelt on the confines of China, 

X A monk. 
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maey,' .of. 'Persia, . ;'aBd probably sent some 
clergymen' to Caliiana .'(Calicut). There were.- 
'many Christians at Iliis time in- India, whose '' 
introduction into the peninsula, and all that 
may be gleaned pertaining to their establish- 
ment and 23rogress there, shall receive due 
attention, after having disposed of what little 
remains to he collected from Indian sources, 
of its ante -Mohammedan histoiy. 

As henceforth all trace, except a few dis- 
puted references, which will he noticed in 
their proper place, of Indian transactions, is 
lost in western history, till the appearance of 
the followers of Molianimed upon the stage, 
the only sources available are the native, and 
the information supplied is derived, cliietly, 
from the fourth book of the Vtshiv. Parana, 
wdiicli Professor Wilson affirms contains all 
that the Hindoos have of their ancient his- 
tory. Though this work contains a compre- 
hensive list of dynasties and individuals, it is 
a barren record of events. It can be scarcely 
doubted, however, tbat much of it is a genuine, 
chronicle of persons, if not of occurrences. 
That it is discredited by palpable absurdities, 
in regard to the longevity of the princes of 
the earlier dynasties, must he granted, and 
the particulars preserved of some of them arc 
trivial and fabulous. Still there is an i nartifi - 
cial simplicity and consistency in the succes- 
sion of persons, and a possibility, nay, a pro- 
bability, in some of the transactions which 
give to these traditions the semblance of au- 
thenticity, and render it likely that they are 
not altogether without foundation. At any 
rate, in the absence of all other sources of in- 
formation, the record, such as it is, deserves 
not to he altogether set aside. It is not 
essential to its credibility, or its usefulness, 
that any exact chronological adjustment of 
the different reigns slioiild he attempted. 
Their distribution among the several yngas, 
or ages^ tmdertaken by Sir William Jones, or 
his pundits, finds no countenance from the 
original texts further than an incidental no- 
tice of the age in which a particular monarch 
ruled, or the general fact that the dynasties 
prior to Krishnn precede the time" of the 
Mahabharata, or great war, and the beginning 
of the Kali age, both which events we are 
not obliged, with the Hindoos, to place five 
thousand years ago. To that age the solar 
dynasty of princes offers ninety -three descents, 
the lunar but forty-five, though they both 
commence at the same time. Some names 
may have been added to the former list, 
some omitted in the latter ; and it seems most 
likely that, notwithstanding their synchronous 
beginning, the princes of the lunar race were 
subsequent to those of the solar race. They 
avowedly branched off from the solar line. 
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“ Deducting, however, from tlie larger number 
of princes a considerable proportion, there is 
notliing to shock probability in supposing that 
the Hindoo dynasties and their ramifications 
were spread through an interval of about 
twelve centuries anterior to the war of the 
Mahabharata ; and, conjectQring that event to 
have happened ahoiit foiirteen centuries before 
Christianity, thus carrying the commencement 
of the regal dynasties of India to about two 
thousand six hundred years before that date. 
This may or may not be too remote ; but it is 
sufficient, ill a subject where precision is im- 
possible, to be satisfied with the general , 
impression, that in the dynasties of kings, 
detailed in the Paranas, we have a record 
wliich, although it cannot fail to have suffered 
detriment from age, and may have been in- 
jured by careless or injudicious compilation, 
preserves an account, not wholly undeserving 
of confidence, of the establishment and suc- 
cession of regular monarchies amongst the 
Hindoos, from as early an era, and for as con- 
tinuous a duration, as any in the credible 
annals of the world.” 

The grandson of Ohandragnpta ^vas Aso- 
kavarddhana. In the annals of the Buddhists 
there is no prince so celebrated, nor one whose 
memory is so highly revered by the members 
of that widely spread and influential sect. 
Educated in the religion of the Brahmins, he 
embraced Buddhism, and as has been pre- 
viously observed, became an energetic pro- 
pagandist. India abounds with memorials of 
his zeal. 

An epitome was given, in a pTeceding 
chapter, of ancient Indian history down to the 
failure of the descendants of Ghandragupta, 
who were called the Maury an dynasty. To 
them succeeded the dynasty of the Sungas. 
Their elevation to the throne was accomplished 
through the murder of his sovereign, the last 
of the preceding dynasty, by his general, 
Pushpamitra. This usurper is represented in 
an ancient Indian play as engaged in conflict 
with the Yavanas (Greeks) on the Indus. 
Hence it may be inferred that political rela- 
tions were still continued with the Greeks or 
Scythians of Bactria and Ariaiia. Ten princes 
of "this house wielded the sceptre; the last of 
whom, Derabhati, having surrendered himself 
to the indulgence of his libidinous passions, 
was cut off by his minister, Vasudeva, Avho 
usurped the throne. Four of the family 
reigned during a period of forty-flve years. 
The last of them, Busarman, was killed by a 
powerful servant of the Andhra tribe, who be- 
came king, and founded the Andhra -bhritya*j' 

* Wilsoris Preface, p. Ixiv. 

t Mritija, the last word in this compound signifies a 
slave. 
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dynasty. Thirty of this family reigned, and 
during a period of four hundred and fifty -six 
years. This dynasty is of great chronolo- 
gical interest. Pliny notices the race of 
Andhra princes, and describes them as pos- 
sessing thirty fortified towns, with an army 
of one hundred thousand men, and one thou- 
sand elephants, in the earlier part of the 
Christian era. Calculating from the com- 
mencement of the reign of Chandragupta, 
according to the number of years assigned to 
the respective d 3 uiasties in the text, it will be 
found that the total of all amoniits to about 
seven hundred and thirty; deducting from 
this date, B. 0. 812, the reign of the first of 
the line would commence eighteen years 
before the Christian era. In the ChineBe 
records, quoted by Des Guignes,"^ mention is 
also made of Indian potentates whose names 
appear to agree with some members of this 
line, as Yue-gnai (Yajnasri), King of Kiapili, 
A.n. 408, and Holomein (Puloman), King of’ 
Magada, a. j>. 621. The Paranik lists place 
these two princes close together."]’ If the 
Indian Puloman be the same with the Chinese 
Holomein, there must be some considerable 
omission in the Paranik dynasty, but in the 
case of Holomein a prince of Magada is ob- 
viously alluded to. The place of his resi- 
dence is called by the Chinese Kia-so-ino- 
pulo-ching, and Potoli-tse-chiiig ; or, in San- 
scrit, Kusiima-pura and Patali-putra. The 
equivalent of the latter name consists not only 
in the identification of the sounds Patali and 
Potoli^ but ill the translation of “ pntra” by 
“ tse,” each word meaning in their respective 
language “ son,” obviously Patali Putra, or 
Palibothra, the capital city of the kingdom of 
Magada is meant. A third not less singular 
verification of the historical entity of the 
Andhra kings, has turned up at Gujerat in the 
form of an ancient inscription, recently dis- 
covered and deciphered by the late Sir. J. 
Prinsep — wdio has done so much in the deve- 
lopment of Hindoo antiquities-— in wdiich Rudra 
Dama, the satrap of Surashira, is recorded as 
having repeatedly overcome Batuharni, a name 
which occurs the sixth in this royal line, 
described as king of the southern country. 
Though the inscription is without date, its 
antiquity is indisputable, the character being 
very old, and Ohandragiipta and his grandson 
Asoka being mentioned as existing not very 
long prior to its composition. Mr. Prinsep 
thinks that Rudra Dama lived about one 
hundred and fifty -three years before Christ. J 
To this dynasty succeeded seven princes of 

Bes Gmgaes, vol. i. piu 45, 56. 

t /Wilson’s Parana, p. 4*73, note 63. 

% See Prinsep’s Essays, collected and lately published, 
—a valuable addition to Indian antiquities. 
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tiie line of the AbMras, ten of the Oarclhahas, 
sixteen of the Sakas, eight Yavanas, fourteen 
Tiisharas, thirteen Munclas, and ele ven Mannas. 
Altogether seventy “nine princes are stated to 
have been sovereigns of the earth for one 
thousand three hundred and ninety years. 

This series of reigns, if consecutive, and 
the number of years specified added to the 
date assumed for the termination of the 
Andhra line, would infringe upon the present 
century. Professor Wilson helps to solve 
the difficulty which here presents itself, and 
which is further complicated by the succes- 
Bioiis which carry extinct dynasties, if the 
order were intended to , be continuous, into 
the remote future. They are not, he says, 
however, continuous, hut merely contemporary 
dynasties ; and if they comprise, as they pro * 
hably do, the Greek and Scythian princes of 
the west of India, the periods may not he i 
very wide of the truth. There is probably 
some confusion of the two races— the Magada 
and Talinga kings. '‘Wilford has attempted 
a verification of these dynasties, in wme in- 
stances” Wilson says, perhaps with success— 
certainly not in all ” The Abhiras he calls the 
shepherdkings of the north oflndia, but Wilson 
is inclined to believe them Greeks, or Scy- 
thians, or Parthians, along the lower Indus. 
Wilford’s ingenious conjectures, with Wilson’s 
interesting running commentaries, are here 
given from a note on the text of the Paranas : 
— ^‘Traces of the name occur in the Abiria 
of Ptolemy, and the Ahirs as a distinct race 
still exist in Gujerat : Araish Melffil. The 
Sakas are the Sac.'©, and the duration is not un- 
likely to bo near the truth. The eight Yavana 
kings may he, as he supposes, Greek princes 
of Bactria, or rather of Western India. The 
Tusharas he makes the Parthians. If Tush- 
karas he the preferable reading they were 
the Tochari, a Scythian race. The Murundas, 
or, as he has it, Maurundas, he considers to 
be a tribe of Huns, the Morundic of Ptolemy. 
According to the Matsya they were of 
Mlechchha origin, Mlechchha-sambhava, tlie 
Vayii calls them Arya-mlechclihas, query, 
barbarians of Ariana ; Wilford regards the 
Maunas also as a tribe of Huns, traces of whom 
may be still found in the west and south of 
India. The Garddabhins, lie conjectures to 
be the descendants of Bahram Gor, King of 
Persia, hut this is very questionable. That 
they were a tribe in the west of India may 
be conjectured, as some strange tales there pre- 
vail of a Gandliarba being changed into an ass. 
There is also evidently some affinity between 
these Garddabhins and the old Gadhia Pysa, 
or ass money, as vulgarly tei'med, found in 
various parts of Western India, and which is 
unquestionably of ancient date. It may be 


the coinage of the Garddablia princes, Gard-' 
dahha being the original of Gadha, meaning 
also an ass/’^' Several other princeS' are 
mentioned by name in the Parana, but as 
there are no aiithentie particulars by which 
they are identified at home, and no reference- 
to them in contemporary history, or dis-* 
covered monuments, there are no means of 
ascertaining whether they be not imaginary 
creations : tor it must be observed that the 
historical details narrated in the Parana are 
delivered, as if in a prophetic spirit, long ante- 
cedent to their occurrence, and consequently 
the real and the ideal are separated by no 
line of demarcation, and where the borders 
meet, the truth itself is as shadowly indistinct 
as the fiction. The Paranas are written in 
the form of a dialogue. He who performs 
the leading part is Lomaharshana, the re- 
corder of political and temporal events, the 
disciple of Vyasa, whose communications he 
is merely the medium of conveying. Tlie 
concluding paragraphs of this historic hook 
of the Parana have intrinsic merits to recom- 
mend them, and may appropriately close this 
chapter, indicating as they do the moral feel- 
ing, depth of thought, richness of imagination, 
and glow of expression characteristic of the 
I orientals, 

I Lomaharshana is supposed to address his 
‘audience or readers: — *T have now given 
you a summary account of the sovereigns of 
the earth; to recapitulate the whole would 
be impossible, even in a hundred lives. These 
and other kings, wdio with perishable frames 
have possessed this ever- during ’world, and 
who, blinded with deceptive notions of indi- 
vidual occupation, that indulge the feelings 
and suggest, ^This earth is mine — it is my 
son’s — it belongs to my dynasty,’ have all 
passed away. So many wdio reigned helbre 
them, many who succeeded them, and many 
who have yet to come, have ceased, or will 
cease, to be. Earth laughs as if smiling with 
autumnal flowers, to behold her kings unable to 
subjugate themselves. I will repeat the stanzas 
that were chanted by Earth, and which the 
I Muni Asita communicated to Janaka, whose 
banner was virtue -How great is the folly 
of princes who are endowed Avitli the lacnlty 
of reason, to cherish the confidence of am- 
bition when they themselves are hut foam 
upon the sea. Before they have subdued 
! themselves they seek to reduce their ministers, 

I their servants, their subjects, under tlieir 
I authority, they then endeavour to overcome 
tlieir foes. Thus, say they, will we con- 
quer the ocean-circled earth ; and, intent 
upon their project, behold not death, which is 

"W ikon’s Vis/intf Varanai p, 474, note 64. 
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not far off. But what matter is tlie subjuga- 
tion of tliemiglity earth to one who can sub- 
jugate himself. Emancipation from existence 
is the fruit of self-control. It is through in • 
fatuation that kings desire to possess me, 
whom their predecessors have been forced to 
leave, whom their fathers have not retained. 
Beguiled by the selfish love of sway, fathers 
contend with sons, and brothers with brothers, 
for iny possession. Foolishness has been the 
characteristic of every king who has boasted, 
All this earth is mine—every thing is mine ; 
it will be in my house for ever; for he is 
dead. How is it possible that such vain de- 
sires should survive in the heart of his de- 
scendants, who have seen their progenitors, 
absorbed by the thirst of dominion, compelled 
to relinquish me, whom he called his own, 
and to tread the path of dissolution ? When 
I hear a king sending word to another by his 
ambassador, This earth is mine, immediately 
resign your pretensions to it, I am moved to 
violent laughter at first, but it soon subsides 
in pity for the infatuated fool.’ 

These were the verses which Earth recited, 
and by listening to which ambition fades 
away like snow before the sun. I have now 
related to you the whole account of the de- 
scendants of Menu, among whom have 
flourished kings endowed with a portion of 
Vishnu, engaged in the preservation of the 
earth ; whoever shall listen reverently, and 
with faith to this narrative, proceeding from 
the posterity of Menu, shall be purified en- 
tirely from his sins, and with the perfect 
possession of his faculties, shaU live in un- 
eqtialled affluence, plenty, and prosperity. He 
who has heard of the races of the sun and 
moon, of the great who have perished, and 
the illustrious whose posterity is no more; of 
kings of great might, resistless valour, and 


unbounded wealth, who have been overcome 
by still -more unbounded time, and are now 
only a tale, he will learn wisdom, and forbear 
to call either children, or wife, or house, or 
lands, or w^ealth, his own. The arduous 
penances that have been performed hy men 
obstructing fate for countless years, religious 
rites and sacrifices of great efficacy and 
virtue, have been made by time the subject 
only of narration. The valiant Pritliu tra- 
versed the universe, everywhere triumphant 
over his foes; yet he was blown away like 
the light down of the simal -tree, before the 
blast of time. He -who was Kartaviryya 
subdued innumerable enemies, and conquered 
the seven zones of the earth, but now he is 
only the topic of a theme, and a subject for 
affirmation and contradiction. Fie upon the 
empire of the sons of Eaghu, who triumphed 
over Dasanana, and extended their sway to 
the ends of the earth, for was it not consumed 
in an instant by the frown of the destroyer ? 
Maudhatri, the emperor of the universe, is 
embodied only in a legend, and what pious 
man who hears it will ever be so unwise as to 
cherish the desire of possession in his soul ? 
The most glorious have only appeared and 
passed away. Is it so ? Have they ever 
really existed? Where are they now? We 
know not ! The powerful kings who now are, or 
wdio will be, as X related them to you, or any 
others who are unspecified, are all subject to 
the same fate, and the present and the future 
will perish and be forgotten like their prede- 
cessors. Aware of this truth, a wise man will 
never be influenced by the principle of indi- 
vidual appropriation ; and regarding them as 
only transient and temporal possessions, he 
will not consider children and posterity, lands 
and property, or wdiatever else is personal, to 
be his own.” 
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CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA TEOM ITS INTBODIJOTION TO THE TIME OE THE ARRIVAL OR 

THE ENGLISH. 


The most marvellous chapter in the history : 
of the world is that which records the sue- : 
cessful miBsion of the carpenter of Galilee, 
and of the humble instruments— for the most 
part illiterate fishermen— whom he called to 
promote the promulgation of his gospel. All 
of humble birth ; the disciples of no celebrated 
school of philosophy ; possessing none of the 
recommendations which ordinarily command 
respect, distinction, and influence ; abnegating 
von. I. 


the world in which they moved ; and entirely 
devoted to the ‘‘ kingdom of God despised 
of all men ; excommunicated from all social 
intercourse by the Jews ; cursed three times 
a day publicly in their synagogues ; accused 
of many things, both absurd and detestable- — 
of worshipping the snn, and the head of an 
ass— of being an idle and unprofitable race ; 
charged with high treason, in conspiring to 
ei'ect a new monarchy in opposition to that 
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of Rome ; witli killing a ekild and eating the 
flesh in the celebration of their mysteries ; 
with being gnilty of the most shocking in- 
cests and beastly intemperance in their feasts 
of charity y et, mthont other human aid than 
the purity of their lives, ** eating their meat 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God, they grew in favour with all the people,’' 
and triumphed over prejudice, calumny, and 
enmity* Pliny the Younger, who was go- 
vernor of Bithynia and Pontiis between the 
years lOS and 105, in a letter to the Emperor 
Trajan, testified that ‘'their whole crime, if 
they were guilty, consists in this, that on 
certain days they assembled before sunrise, 
to sing alternately the praises of Christ, as of 
a god, and to oblige themselves by the per- 
formance of their religious rites, not to be 
guilty of theft or adultery, to observe invio- 
lably their word, and to he true to their en- 
gagements : the superstition of these people is 
as ridiculous as their attachment to it is 
astonishing.” The Emperor Antoninus, in I 
the year 152, in answer to charges preferred 
against them by the states of Asia, which 
had accused them of bemg the cause of some 
earthquakes which had happened in that part 
of the world, said “ that they the pagans 
— “ pay no regard to religion, and neglect the 
worship of the Eternal; and because the 
Christians honour and adore Him, therefore 
they are jealous of them, and persecute them 
even to the death.” That a people so in- 
offensive, humble, and unobtrusive, should 
have provoked the virulent hostility and 
savage persecutions to which they were re- 
peatedly subjected during the three first 
centuries, though it surprises, is still capable 
of easy solution. The purity of the Christian 
morality was a living reproach to the habitual 
corruption of the vain-glorions Roman and 
Pharisaical Israelite. The reiteration of the 
many calumnies of the Jews subjected them 
to much public odium, and they were fre- 
quently condemned, not for offences perpe- 
trated, but for crimes of which they were 
suspected. In addition to these was the fact, 
too, that the worship of the Saviour was in 
violation of one of the most ancient laws of 
the Roman commonwealth, which expressly 
forbade the recognition of any god who had 
not been approved by the senate. Ail human 
opposition was vain ; the wise ones of the 
world were confounded, the work of the Lord 
prospered, the harvest was ripe for the 
sickle, and such was the miraculous success 
of the teaching of the “ lowly J esus,” that in 
the third century, “ there were Christians in 
the camp, in the senate, in the palace, in 
short everywhere, but in the temples and 
theatres ; they filled the towns, the country, 


the Islands ■; : men and women of all ages, and. 
conditions, and even those of the first dignity, 
embraced the faith ; insomuch that the pagan 
priests complained that their revenues were 
ruined. So numerous Avere they in the em- 
pire, that, as Tertiiliian affirms, were they to 
have retired into another country, they would 
have left the Romans a solitude for occupa- 
tion.” As early as the apostolic times, devoted 
missionaries toiled their weary way through 
arid deserts, burning sands, and icebound 
realms, seeking the salvation of man* and the 
glory of their heavenly father. That they pene- 
trated to the remote parts of the world— east, 
west, north, and south— in obedience to the 
divine injunction, “ Go forth into all lands and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” in the 
first, or early part of the second century, 
is known to the historical student. Chris- 
tianity was, at a very early date, carried 
to the shores of the Euxine. It was esta- 
blished in the far isles of the West. An Irish 
missionary, Ahenniis, under the British prince 
Lucius, A.B. 201, founded the abbey of' 
Abingdon, called after his name.^ It had 
taken root in Ceylon, and the apostle Thomas 
had propagated it from the gates of Antioch to 
India; and even in China it was preached 
with success. 

Though much of what is recorded con- 
cerning the planting of the primitive churches 
is involved in fable, arising in no small degree 
from the ambition of attributing their esta- 
blishment to an apostle, or some one deriving 
his mission immediately from him, and no 
means exist of separating the false from what 
may be true, there is very strong and pre- 
sumptive evidence that the Christian churches 
in India were planted by the apostle Thomas. 
There is an ancient tradition, preserved by Eu- 
sebius, that that apostle had Parthia assigned 
to him, in order that he should preach the 
gospel there ; Pabricius, Hieronymous, Nicetas, 
Origen, Bufinus, Socrates, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Hippolytus, and Sophroniiis, agree in assign- 
ing him Parthia ; but all the martyrologists, 
together with all the Christians who have 
lived in the Indian peninsula, concur in stating 
that he had in addition preached to the Indians, 
Persians, Hyreanians, Bactrians, Carmanians, 
Ethiopians, and Indians. The following 

* See ChroniGon Mo^iasteni de Abingdon. Edited by 
the Rev. Joseph Stevensou, M.A. Published by the 
authority of the Loi'ds Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury. Just issued. The larger portion of Berkshire 
■was granted for the support of the monastery at Abing- 
don: — ^‘Obtenuit autem memoratus Abbennus a rege 
Brittonum, ad precum suarum instantiam. Maximam 
partem Berroccensis provineiaj, in qua de consensu regis et 
conciiio regni monasterium feliciter fundavit, cui nomen 
Abbendoniam, ved a nomine ■ suo vel a loci vocabulo, 
alludenter imposuit ” (p. $.) 
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verse from St. Paulinus Natali confirms this 
latter statement 

“ IPartliia Matlieum complectitur, India Thomas.” 

The eminent oriental scholai', Des Gnignes, 
says, 'ta crowd of authors, both Greek and 
Syrian, are unanimous in stating that St. 
Thomas penetrated India to preach the 
word.” 

Sojourning at Antioch, where the followers 
of Christ first adopted the name of Chris - 
tiaiiiv’ and being made acquainted with the 
extent, population, and gross superstitions of 
the Indians, the inspired apostle was filled 
with holy zeal to rescue them from the fables 
and impure worship of the Brahmins, and to 
bring them from their state of darkness to 
the light of the gospel. It is related that on 
his way to India, he first visited the Island of 
Socotra, in the Arabian Gulf, the inhabitants 
of which he converted. Hence, he proceeded 
to Cranganore, where many were also won to 
the faith ; he next reached Colanus, and there 
preached and converted many ; he then 
crossed the intervening mountain range, and 
after a fatiguing journey arrived at the 
eastern coast, preaching Christ wherever he 
visited, and converting multitudes — particu- 
larly on the coast of Coromandel : he ex- 
tended his journey to the Sinse,’^ a people 
whose name and power w^ere then greatly 
celebrated. Here his labours were crowned 
with success ; and many temples were 
erected to the lionour and glory of God, 
The apostle having given instructions for the 
regulation of the churches, returned hack to 
Coromandel, to revisit and strengthen in the 
faith his recent converts. Meliapore was then 
the chief city of Coromandel, and the resi- 
dence of the king. Here the apostle, pro- 
posing to erect an edifice to the Lord, was 
obstructed by the pagan priests, supported 
by their king Sagamas. The early Christian 
niartyrologists relate, that, by the aid of a 
miracle, he conquered the obstinacy of the 
prince. The difficulty which demanded his 
special interference is one which might even, 
at that time, he overcome by ordinary human 
appliances; but as it is characteristic of the 
simplicity and credulity of the early Chris- 
tians, and accepted by the Syrian Nestorians 
and other Christian churches in the East, and 
gravely related by Mafiei and other Eoman 
Catholic wu'iters of authority, it may not be 
considered out of place in this notice of 
Christianity. The sea had cast the gigantic 
trunk of a tree upon the shore, then a dis- 
tance of forty miles from the city of Melia- 
pore. The king, for whom just then a palace 

* Des Guignes* Acad, des tnscri^t.f lih* Y. p. 23. 


was in course of erection, %vas most anxious to 
appropriate it to that purpose. The difficulty 
was to transport so unwieldy and weighty 
a mass such a distance. The stoutest of his 
subjects, with the aid of their machines, were 
unable to move it. The elephants were tried 
with equal results. The apostle then assured 
the king that if the trunk were surrendered 
to him for the construction of a temple to the 
true God, that he would undertake, without 
any human aid, to bring it to tbe city. Sup- 
posing that this was tbe proposal of a mad 
man, the king in sportive mood acceded to 
bis termSi Tbe boly apostle— the girdle 
which he wore being made fast to one of the 
branches, and having made the sign of the 
cross — in the presence Of all the citizens who 
had rushed out to witness the extraordinary 
perfoi^mance, with the greatest ease drew it 
to its destination, and there erected a stone 
cross, and then uttered this remarkable pro- 
phecy, That when the waters of the ocean 
washed that stone, white men from lands re- 
mote, by tbe will of God, would come to 
peHect the work which he had then com- 
menced.”’*^ The Jesuit Bohours, in his life 
of St. Francis Xavier, says, that the apostle 
had left this prediction graven on a stone 
pillar for the memory of future ages ; that the 
pillar was not far distant from the walls of 
Meliapore, and it was to be read in the cha- 
racters of the country when the Portuguese 
arrived there : That when the sea, which 
was forty miles distant from the pillar should 
come up to the foot of it, there should arrive 
in the Indies white men and foreigners who 
should there restore the true religion.” The 
infidels,” he adds, “ had laughed at this pre- 
diction for a long time, not believing that it 
would ever be accomplislied ; and, indeed, 
looking upon it as a kind of impossibility that 
it slionld. Yet it was accomplished, and 
that so Justly, that when Don Vasco da Gama 
set foot on the Indus, the sea which some- 
times usurps upon the continent, and gains 
by little and little on the dry land, w^as by 
that time risen to the pillar, so as to bathe its 
base.”f The biographer of Xavier then 
proceeds to show that the prophecy of St. 
Thomas was fulfilled in the coming of his 
hero. The Jesuits pressed a more singular 
prophecy than this into their service, to de- 
signate that their order was predestinated to 
the conyersion of the Indians. That holy 

Maffed^s Col. Aq.,J500, p. 85. 

t Bohom'sV X?/<? This was translated by 

no less a man than Dry den the poet. It is worthy of 
remark, how crednlous converts generally arc. There 
are no more ardent or credulous believers in alleged 
miracles, than are the late Pnseyite accessions to Home. 
Drydeu did not believe more than do Dr, Newman and 
Father Manning. 
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man Peter de Oonillan, a ^religious of tBe 
Trinity wEo accompanied Vasco da Gama 
in quaUty of W® confessor ms 
the Indians, on the 7th July, 1197, for y 

three years before the beginning of _ 
Society^ of Jesus ; being pierced through with 
arrows while shedding his blood for Chiist, 
he distinctly pronounced the 

111 a few years there shall be born in the 
church of God, a new religiom order of 
eforgymen, which shall bear the name of 
jLiJ and one of its first fathers, conducted 
Jy Ihe s^rit of God, shall pass into the more 
remote countries of the East , 

greatest part of which shall embrace the 

orthodox foith, through the 
evangelical preacher.' Thi 3 _ is lelated by 
Juan de Pigueras Carpi, in his 
order of the redemption of captaves, froi 
the manuscripts of the Trinity Cogent m 
Lisbon and the Memoirs of the King of 
Library.” The wonderful s^- 
of the apostle of the Indies roused 

against him the bitterest enmity of the Biah- 

mins, and every effort was made to thwart 
Ms exertions. One of that caste is reported to 
have had recourse to a most unnatmal expe- 
dient to ensure his destruction.^ He put to 
death his son, and charged St. Thomas with 
the crime. Being summoned befoi e the_ i oyal 
tribunal, and impeached for the murder, in t 
absence of all evidence, there ivere no proofs 
by which he could establish his innocence. 
In this extremity, with the predominatmg 
influence of the whole class of the 
opposed to him, he is said to have vindicated 
himself by an appeal t(yiis apostolic 
performing miracles. He requested that the 
Lrpse of the murdered boy should be 
brought into court, and when interrogated by 
him, he revealed the motive and the unnatural 
perpetrator of the murder, to the_ utter con- 
fusion and exposure of his enemies. The 
king Sagamas, at length, convinced that 
Thomas was commissioned froin ^on hion, 
confessed his errors, and embraced the fmtli ot 
Christ. Several of his courtiers and subjects 
followed his example, and the parricide was 
driven into exile. The manner ot the apostles 
death is thus related The Brahinins, enraged 
Iiv tlie rapid spread of tlie Christian religion, 
and the general desertion of their temple, con- 
spired against him and his followers. During 

* “ Turn ad exanimem paerum Tkomas plaeido et sereno 
Tulta oonversus. Agedum inquit, per Cliristum, quern 
evo prsedico, palam et sine ambagibus, puer, prome, quis- 
Sr emusque tauti seeleris ,autor exshteret. Jlirum 
dietu ad Christi nomen frigido et exsangui eopusculo 
^ Ifestim rediere spJtus et pl-vo^t — 
exaudirent; Thomas certum Summi Dei, legatum , et 
ipsiua odio, ad struendam ifii calammam, neianas a pa- 
' rente sibi mantis iUatas esse eoiifirmat.”-MArrEi, p. b6. 


the persecution that ensued,_the apostle re 
tired not far from the walls of Meliapore o_a 
hillock which is called the ‘- little mount, m 
w-hieh is a cave, where he was wont to per- 
form his devotions. At the untry there was 
a cross cut in the rock, and at the base a 
BDi-ing gushed forth, the waters ot which are 
reputed to be possessed of _ great virtue. 
From this small ascent there is a passage to 
a much larger hill, formed by “^^ture for a 
lonely and contemplative life. On one side 
it commands a view of the sea, and on the 
other is covered with trees always ^-een, 
forming a cool and agreeable retreat. _ Here, 
while -vW his faithful disciples absorbed m 
prayer, he was assaulted by the armed Brah- 
mins, and slain with the thrust of a spear. 

when tlie Portuguese first settled lieie, 
they erected a church over the cave and well 
on the little mount, and another on the spot 
where the apostle suffered martyrdom, i be 
Portuguese pretend to have in then- posses- 
sion the very lance that killed p. Ihomas, 
and the stone tinctured with the apostles 
blood, that cannot he washed out. Captain 
1 Hamilton declares that he has often_ seen 
both the mounts and the relics of antiquity 
here mentioned, and also a cleft m the rock 
which the saint made with his hand and 
from which he caused a stream of water to 
issue, and that ever since there has been dear- 
and sweet water in it : when be yisited it, 
he says it contained about three gallons. Lie 
also observes, with the Portuguese, that when 
St Thomas was pursued by the Brahmins, lie 
left a print of his foot on a hard stone near 
the little mount, to serve for a perpetual me- 
morial of his having been there. _1 he im- 
pression, which remains to this clay, is sixteen 
inches long and in proportion narrower at the 
heel and broader at the toes, than the my* 
pression of a human foot would be at this 

^'’Christianity had made great progress in the 
peninsula even at a very early period.t _ ihe 
venerable Pantonus of Alexandria visited 
India about the year a.p. 189, and there found 
Christians who had a copy of the gospel of 
St. Matthew, in Hebrew, which he cari’ied to 
Alexandria, where it existed in the time ot 


* Itis not a little strange, the gravity with which two 
Protestant gentleman, Hamilton and Wiiford, idate the 
miracles ascribed, not only to Thomas the apostle, hut to 
the reputed relics preserved at St. Thomas. Anxious o 
record all the particulars which it was possible to glean, 
that this chapter might serve as a refcrence to the inqmrer 
into the history of ancient Christianity in India, some 
matters have been included which otherwise would not 

wrarTintoted to the research of Wilford for some 
of the facts about to be adduced, furnished by ® 

elaborate essay on the " Origin and Decline of the Chris- 
tian Religion in India,” Asiatic Researches, vol. x. 
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Jerome. Framentiiis, the apostle of Abys- 
sinia, who bad resided a long time in India 
and spoke the language remarkably well, 
preached the gospel in the sotithern parts, 
where he had great influence and was highly 
respected, having been for many years prime - 
minister and regent of one of the kings during 
his minority. There he converted many 
Hindoos and built many churches, and then 
went to Abyssinia. He had come to India with 
his brother Adesius, along with their paternal 
uncle, a native of Tyre, who was a Ghristian 
and a very learned man. He travelled into 
the interior parts of India as a philosopher; 
and having satisfied his curiosity, he re- 
embarked on his way back with his two 
nephews; but happening to put into a certain 
harbour, in order to get a supply of water, 
they were, at their landing, suddenly attacked 
by the natives. Many of his crew perished, the 
rest were carried into captivity. Among the 
former w^as the uncle, hut his two nephews 
were presented to the king, who took par- 
ticular notice of them. They were after- 
wards raised by him to the first dignities of 
the state. They obtained leave to visit their 
native country, when Frumentius was or- 
dained a bishop, and in that character sent 
back to India. At the council of Nice, in the 
year 325, ‘Hhe primate ” of India was present, 
and subscribed his name. In the year follow- 
ing, Frumentius was consecrated primate 
of India ” by Athanasius, at Alexandria. He 
resided in the peninsula, and the Christians had 
always a bishop, called the Primate of India, 
In 345 Mar Thomas, a foreign bishop, | 
was appointed to the charge of the Syrian 
Christians. He had been a merchant. Under 
his pastoral care Christianity made great 
progress in India, and its professors obtained 
important privileges from the native princes. 
The original plates, on which are engraved i 
these grants to the Christians, were lost in 
the time of the Portuguese, hut recovered in 
1808 by Colonel Macauley, and are now in 
the college of Cottayam. The inscription 
on one of them, supposed to he the most 
ancient, is in tlie nail-headed or Persepolitan 
character, with four signatures in an old 
Hebrew character, resembling the alphabet 
usually called Palmyrene ; and that on another 
is thought to have no affinity with any cha- 
racter now knowui in Hindostan.* 

The Christian religion made also some 
progress in the north of India. Musdus, 

Swanston, in a memoir of the primitive chiircli of 
Malabar, read before the Asiatic Society, and noticed in 
the Asiatic Journal of 1833, asserts that Mar Thomas 
was the first foreign bishop who took charge of the Syrian 
Christians ; that this is not correct will be seen from Ms 
foreign predecessors already named. 


Bishop of Adiili, on the Abyssinian shore, 
visited the northern parts of India in the 
latter end of the fourth century, in company 
with the famous Palladius, a Goth from 
Galatia. When they arrived at the borders 
of India they were both clisgnsted wdth the 
climate; Palladius wvent back, but Musdus 
proceeded to the lesser Bokhara, where it 
seems he was more successful. Yet there 
wms at Sirhind, or Serinda, a seminary for 
Christians in the sixth century ; for in the 
year 636 two monks who had long resided 
there, returned to their native country, and 
being at Constantinople, the Emperor Jus- 
tinian sent for them, to inquire into the nature 
and origin of silk. He prevailed on them to 
go hack to Sirhind, in order to bring thence 
the eggs of the real silkworm. Theophilus— 
the famous Ariau bishop— was a native of 
Divus, now Din, in Gujerat, who, as he was 
remarkably black, was surnamed the Blacka- 
moor. His Indian name was prohahly Deo 
Pal, perfectly synonymous with Theophilus 
in the Greek. He flourished in the times 
of the great Constantine and his sons, and 
had been sent to Constantinople wdtli other 
hostages. There was a great trade carried 
on at that time to India by the Eomans. 
There w^'as an annual fair lield at Batne for 
the sale of Indian and Chinese commodities, 
and a great concourse of merchants attended 
it, many of whom were settled there. It was 
situated at some distance from the eastern 
banks of the Euphrates, and nearly in the 
same latitude with Antioch. Theophilus was 
young when he was sent to Constantinople, 
where he studied and became a Christian, 
and embraced a monastic life. He was after- 
wards ordained a bishop, and sent to Arabia 
by Constantius, in order to promote the in- 
terests of the Christian religion. He met with 
great opposition from the Jews, who were very 
numerous in that country; hut succeeded at 
last, and built three churches for the bene- 
fit chiefly of the Roman traders : one was 
at Taphar, or Tapharon, now Dafar, and the 
metropolis of that country ; the second was 
at Aden, near the Straits of Babelmaiidel; 
and the third near the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf. Thence he went by sea to Diu, his 
native country ; visited several parts of 
India, comforting the Christians, introducing 
wholesome regulations, and spreading the 
tenets of Arius. Thence he returned to 
Antioch, according to Suidas, where lie lived 
a iong time, highly respected. He accom- 
panied, afterwards, Constantius Callus 41110 
Germany, as far as Patavium, now Pettaw, in 
Styria, A.h. 354 

Marutha, a Hindoo, and Bishop of Suphara, 
now Sufferdam, assisted at the Synod of 
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Sides, ia Pamplvylia, in the year 383. ^He 
ATOs afterwartls translated to the hishopnc oi 
Meyaferkin, on the borders of Itesopotamia, 
when Yezdejird I., King of Persia, charmed 
with his piety, was very near becoming a 
Ghristian. Ohrysostom speaks ^highly of 
him. According to the Notitia of Nilus, Doxo- 
patrins, the Oreek patriarch of Antioch, or- 
dained a certain Ramogyres, “metropolitan’ 
of India, and from his name there is every 
reason to believe tliat be was a native of 
India, where the appellation of Rama-gir is 
by BO means nneommon. Jerome, wlio died 
ill tlie year 420, speaks of the mission of 
Bt. Thomas to Iiidm, as a fact imiversally 
acknowledged in his time. 

Oosmas Indocoplenstes, who visited India 
about the year 522, says that there weie 
churches and a liturgy in Ceylon, also on the 
Malabar coast, and in\he nortli-west of India. 

In those countries,” says he, there are a 
vast number of churches.” ^ 

In the sixth century Gregory of Tours, 
the father of French history, became ac- 
quainted with a respectahle man called 
Theodorus, who had visited the tomb of St. 1 
Thomas in India. 

In the year 825 two pastors were sent 
from Syria, and were succeeded by otliers for 
a long period of time. The Christians be- 
came then sufficiently influential to be able to 
elect their own sovereigns, but gradually de- 
clined till about the advent of the Portu- 

guese. , 

In the ninth century, as is recorded in 
William of Malmesbury’s f Chronide of the 
Kings of England, ^[AUved (ever intent on 
almsgiving), Huntington and Aliired of 
Beverley say, in discharge of a vcsv, sent 
many presents to Rome, and to St. Thomas 
in India. Siglielm, Bishop of Sherborne, was 
sent as ambassador for this purpose. He 
penetrated successfully into India, a matter 
of astonishment even at the present time. 
Returning thence he brought back ^ many 
brilliant exotic gems and aromatic juices, in 
which that coiintry aboimds, and a present 
more precious than the finest gold,— part of 
our Saviour’s cross, sent by Pope Mariniis to 
the king.” I 

Alfred’s embassy to India to the shrine of 
Bt. Thomas, Tumour observes, “ is as expres- 
sive of his mind and public spirit as any 
other action of his life. No other potentate 
in Europe could in that day have conceived 
it, because no other had acquired that know- 
ledge which would have interested them in a 

Cosmas has been edited by Montfau^on in his col- 
lection Pairmn Gmeomw-, tome ii, 

t Malmesbury was born about 1095 or 1090. 

Malmesbury's ChronicU, b. il. c. ir. 
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country so remote and unknown. The em- 
bassy displays not alone the extent of Alfred’s 
information, but that searching _ curiosity 
which characterized his understanding. 

This journey is noticed by several chro- 
niclers : the Saxon Chronicle, * Florence of 
Worcester,! Radulph, | Bromplon,| Him- 
tington, j| and Alured of Beverley, but by 
none of them so fully as by the chronicler 
quoted. In a subsequent passage Malmes- 
bury states that in his day some of these 
oriental presents were to be seen in the monu- 
ments of the church. That St Thomas’ con- 
version of Indians on the Malabar coast was in 
full credit in the twelfth century is eTident,!^ 
Odericus makes it a part of his ecclesiastical 
history. That there were Christians floiwish- 
ing during these early ages of Christianity in 
Hindostan, is confirmed by most satisfactory 
authority. The learned Assemannus, in his 
elaborate BibllotTieca Ovientedis, a collection 
peculiarly valuable for its introducing ^ to 
European scholars many interesting Syrian 
authors, from whose works he ^ translates 
copious extracts out of the Syrian into Latin, 
—asserts of the Syrians that they affirm’ 
that Thomas preached to the Indians and 
again, that not only the Indian Christians, 
but the Nestorians of Assyria and Mesopo- 
tamia, mention that he was the apostle of the 
Indians and Sinensians. He gives a Syriac 
letter from Jesnjabiis Abjabenus, the Nes- 
torian patriarch, to Simeon, the metropolitan 
of the Persians, written in the seventh cen- 
tury, in which he calls to the metropolitan s^ 
recollection that he had ''shut the doors of 
the episcopal imposition of hands before mul- 
titudes of the people of India,” and that the 
sacerdotal succession was interrupted by the 
Indians ; and that not only India, which 
extended over a space of more than twelve 
hundred paiasangs, from the maritime con- 
fines of Persia to Colon (Ce 5 don), was buried 
in darkness, hut also his own region of 
Persia shares a like fate. 

There has been preserved a very valuable 
and interesting work of the ninth century, in 
the Arabic, containing the travels of two 
Moslems, who visited both India and China, 
and had been some time on the coast of 
Malabar, and in the town of Meliapore, soon 
after Sighelm. A translation of it in the 
French language, by the Abbe Renandot, 

History of the Anglo Sa.YOus, vol. ii. p.l45. 
t Sa.vo)i Oh'onicle, p. S6. 

X “ Assero Scireburnensi episcopo defimdo ^sueccdit 
Siutlielmus (iiii regis AlfrecU elemosynam as S. 

Indian detulitliideque prospere reluUt." — Flor . Wtg. 

§ Rad. Die. 451 ; he dates it 887. 
j| Broxnpton, 812. 

^ Huntington, 850. 

Lib. vii. p. 106, 
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was piiTblislied in 1718, under the following 
title, A7icient Eelatwns of India and China, 
by two Mohammedan travellers, who in the 
ninth century of the Chiustian era visited 
these countries, translated from the Arabic, 
&c. The translator having omitted to indi- 
cate the manuscript from which the trans- 
lation w^as made, it W'as alleged that it was a 
forgery. But M. Des Guignes having found 
the original in the Colbert collection, No. 597, 
and proved the accuracy of tlie translation in 
Jonrnal de8 Savam of November, 1764, 
St. Martin attempted to show that it was 
only a fragment of a work by Masoudi, en- 
titled MoiiT-Tondj-Eddlieheb, In 1811 M. 
Bangles tinder to ok to have it printed, with a 
new translation. On his death, in 1824, he 
left it without preface or notes. M. Benaud, 
ceiebrated as an oriental scholar, was re- 
peatedly solicited to complete it. He de- 
clined, because there did not then exist 
adequate geographical knowledge to enable 
him to test the author’s statements. The im- 
portant additions subsequently made to that 
science, induced him to take it up. He re- 
vised both the text and translation, added a 
preface and copious notes, and has thus given 
to the literary world a really valuable work. 
These early travellers arrived at Meliapore 
soon after Alfred’s ambassador, Sighelm, had 
left. They declare that there were many 
Christians, Manicheans, Jews, and Mnssul- 
men in India and Ceylon ; that the king en- 
couraged their meetings, and the learned 
Hindoos used to attend them ; that secretaries 
w^ere kept at the royal expense to write down 
their respective histories, and the exposition of 
their doctrines and laws. That Manicheans 
existed in India at a very early period, is 
affirmed by La Croze in )xh History of Chris - 
tianity. 

Marco Polo, who reached India about the 
year 1292, long before the Portuguese had 
found their way thither, states that the Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans were both very 
numerous at that time in the peninsula. 

In the year 1504 four monks of the order 
of St. James the Cenohite, in Mesopotamia, 
consecrated bishops of the Indies, ivhose 
names ivere Thomas, Jahallah, James, and 
Denham, gave to the patriarch of the Nesto- 
rians a document in Syriac, in ivhich was 
given a census of the number of Christians of 
that sect in the vast regions of Hindostan, 
and an intimation of the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese on the coast of Malabar. Prefixed 
to this ivas the following short history of the 
last Indian bishops, dating from the year 
1490: — In the year of Alexander 1801^— 

* The Syrians and other Asiatics dated their era from 
the time of Alexamkr. 


1490 of the Christian era— -three faithful 
Christian men came from the remote parts of 
India to Mar Simeon Catholicus, patriarch of 
the East, to obtain bishops for their provinces, 
and to conduct them thither. One of them, 
by the decree of the Creator, died on his way, 
the others arrived safely to Mar Catholicus, 
who was then in the city of Guzarte. They 
were gladly I'eceived by him. Their names 
were George and Joseph. They were both 
ordained by the venerable patriarch in the 
Church of St. George, in Gnzartae, when they 
had been sufficiently instructed. They were 
afterwards sent to the monastery of the holy 
and blessed Eugenius. Here two monks 
bearing one name, Eaban Josepb, were as- 
sociated with them, whom Mar Catholicus 
likewise consecrated bishops in the holy Churcli 
of St. George ; the one he called Thomas, the 
other John, and gave them their credentials 
signed and duly sealed with his ring, and dis- 
missed them with prayers and benedictions ; 
and be ordered them with the Indians to 
repair to the Indian regions. They reached 
in safety, by the protection of their divine 
Redeemer, their destination, and were received 
by the faithful with transports of joy; and 
they with equal satisfaction presented to them 
the gospels, cross, thurible, and fasces. 
These they introduced with great ceremony, 
and chanting of psalms and hymns. They 
consecrated altars, and ordained as many 
; priests as they could, having been a long 
time without any. Mar Jolin remained a 
bishop in India, but Mar Thomas and his 
companion returned after a short time to 
Catholicus, carrying with them first offerings, 
oblations, and one servant. 

It happened before Mar Thomas returned 
to India, Mar Simeon Catholicus departed this 
brief and transitory life, a. d. 1502, and was 
buried in the monastery of St. Eugenius. 
Elias Catholicus succeeded to the patriarchate. 
He selected three, the most worthy of the 
monks of the convent of St. Eugenius. The 
first of these was Buban David, surnamcd the 
Long, whom he appointed metropolitan, and 
called Mar Jaballaham : the second was called 
Bnban Georgius, Mm he consecrated bishop, 
and ordered to be called Mar Denham ; the 
last, Buban Masudiis, he also consecrated a 
bishop, and called Mar Jacobus. All these 
he consecrated in the monastery of St. John, 
of Egypt, brother of St. Achasas, in the 
territory of Giizartaa (Zebedee), 1506. Shortly 
after he dispatched these four into India, 
and the islands situated between Dabag, and 
Bin, and Masin. They arrived safely, and 
there found Mar John, the bishop of India^ 
still living, who, together with his flock, were 
greatly delighted % their arrival. The fol - 
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lowing year tlio fatliers wrote to Mar Elias 
Catlioliciis, but lie did noti^eceive tbeir letter, 
Raving been gathered to his fathers, and was 
buried in the Church of Meschintas, in the city 
of Mossoul. His successor was Mar Simeon 
Catholicus, In this letter was given an ac- 
count of the state in which they found the 
churches of India, and the following very 
interesting historical details. There were 
then thirty thousand families of the same 
faith with themselves, residing in [the same 
district. They were about erecting some 
churches, and had ample means for the 
purpose ; the houses of St. Thomas the 
apostle W' ere occupied by Christians, who 
also W'ere about repairing them. Melia- 
pore was a distance of twenty -five day^ 
journey from their residence, and situated in 
the province of Silan, and in a region called 
Malabar. This region contained twenty 
cities, three of them celebrated and powerful— 
Carangol, Palor, and Colom, There were 
other cities in their neighhourliood, all in- 
habited by Christians, having churches esta- 
blished among them, and a very great and 
wealthy city not far distant called Calecutum 
(Calicut), inhabited by idolatrous infidels ; 
our brothers the Franks, they write, have 
sent hither from the west large vessels.^ The 
voyage occupies a year. They first sailed to 
the south, and passing by Ohus, that is 
iEthiopia, arrived in India. They trade in 
pepper and other articles of commerce. The 
letter then proceeds to state that six large 
vessels had arrived, and that the Christian 
Franks 'were at Calecutum ; that several 
Israelites dwelt there, who, inflamed with their 
usual animosity to Christians, had stirred up 
the jealousy of the native ruler, by telling him 
that tlie foreigners were greatly taken wntli 
the beauty and fertility of the country ; and 
on their return home they would So report 
to their king that a powerful fleet would be 
sent by him, a fierce war he waged, and the 
kingdom be laid ivaste. That the Indian 
king, impelled by these insinuations, put to 
the sword all of them who had landed, to the 
amount of seventy men, and among these five 
priests. Those who 'were on board had 
hoisted sails and come to Cocen, to the native 
Christians, as if they were their kindred. An 
infidel prince ruled also in Cocen, wdio, moved 
by the injuries inflicted on the Franks, swore 
that he would protect them. The King of 
Calecutum, hearing of their safety, marched 
against them, — but in the meantime several 
vessels had arrived from their country ; they 
gave the Indians battle, routed them with the 
loss of three thousand men, took the city of 
Calecutum, having attacked it by sea, de- 
stroyed the vessels they found there, and put j 


to death about one hundred Jews, who w^ere 
employed by the natives as pilots. They 
then proceed to describe the friendly reception 
they met with from the Franks, the presents 
of vestments and gold they received, the per- 
formance of their religious rites, and conclude 
by stating that they were about four hundred 
in number, natives of Portugal, and subjects 
of King Emanuel. _ 

The arrival of the Portuguese on the coast 
of Malabar was an event which not only 
affected the pious, simple-minded, and pros- 
perous Christians of India, hut it produced a 

sensation in Europe not less profound than 
the previous discovery of America. Both 
events, nearly contemporary, roused mankind 
from the lethargy by which they had been 
torpified for ages, and opened new fields of en- 
terprise to the startled energies of Europeans, 
gave a wholesome impulse to their mental 
faculties, and were the precursors of those 
revolutions, religious ^ and political, 'which 
fiercely agitated Christendom, and w’hich, 
whatever were their immediate attendant 
irregularities, opened a fairer, more exhilarat- 
ing, and ennobling vista of the future. 

Though the authorities quoted by Asse- 
mannus imply the existence of a community 
of feeling between the Syrian Christians and 
the new arrivals from Portugal, there is nb 
evidence that they had previously any inter- 
course whatever with the western churches. 
The discoveries of Vasco da Gama, as shown 
in a previous chapter, encouraged several Por- 
tuguese adventurers to visit India. Of these 
Pedro Alvares Cabral was the first who ^con- 
veyed to Europe intelligence of the Christian 
churches on tlie coast of Malabar.^ He spent 
some time among the native Christians, and 
on his return to Europe was^ accompanied by 
two brothers anxious to visit Europe, and 
from Portugal to prosecute their journey to 
Mossoul, to visit the Syrian patriarch, the 
acknowledged head of their church. Soon 
after their arrival at Lisbon the eider, Mathias, 
died, and the younger brother, Joseph, at the 
instigation, it would appear, of the Portuguese 
priests, proceeded to Rome, and thence to 
Venice. Whether he reached Mossoul is not 
recorded. During his stay in Venice a Latin 
version of his travels, and an account of his 
co-religionists in India, was published under 
the title of the Voyages of Jouj>h the Indian, 
He returned to Portugal, and thence sailed 
for his native land, and there closed his 
career. 

On the 20th of May, 1492, the inhabitants 
of Calicut were surprised by the entrance of 
four strange vessels into their harbour. Lliese 
were commanded by Vasco da Gama. For- 
tunately for the Portuguese they found here 
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a Moor, wlio iinderstood tiie Spaiiisli lan- 
guage. Tlie question wliicli lie first put to 
them, as well as their answer, was charac- 
teristic What the devil brought you 
here ? ” the Moor pertly asked. We have 
come,” said the Portuguese, '‘in search of 
Ghristians and spices.” 

In 1502 Da Gama made a second voyage 
to India. While he remained, executing the 
commands of his royal master, a deputation 
from the native Ghristians who dwelt in the 
neighbouring town of Cranganore waited 
upon him. These the Portuguese manifestly, 
on the information supplied by themselves, 
describe as " descendants from the very old 
stock of those whom the apostle Thomas had 
converted to sound religion and the faith, 
from fables and impure superstition.” They 
complained of the oj^pression and exac- 
tions to which they were subjected by the 
king and the rajahs, and besought the pro- 
tection of the liing of Portugal. They pre- 
sented to Da Gama a staff of Vermillion wood 
mounted with silver, and ornamented with 
three hells, wdiich they assured him was the 
staff of the last of their princes, who had 
recently died, as a token of their sub- 
mission, and a tender of their allegiance to 
his sovereign. This the admiral courteously! 
I’eceived, and gave them every assiirance 
that protection should he extended to them, 
and that such were the instructions he had 
received from his royal master. 

At this time the south-western coast of the 
peninsula w'as divided between three power- 
ful princes, who had under them several in- 
fluential rajahs : these were the Zamorin of 
Calicut ill the centre, the Oolastrian rajah 
to the north, and the rajah of Cochin to the 
south. Previous to the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese the Mohammedans were the chief 
traders on the coast, had consequently had 
great influence, and were much courted by 
the several rivals, and more especially by the 
zamorin, to whom they paid a duty of ten 
per cent, on their commercial transactions. 
The jealousies of trade soon embroiled them 
with the Portuguese. 

In those days the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese were the most enterprising people in 
the world, and on no theatre did the latter * 
play a more prominent or more successful 
part than on the coasts of Hindostan. In the 
course of a few years the shore of Malabar was 
studded with their factories ; in 1510 Galicut, 
besieged by them, fell into their hands, and 
in rapid succession they became masters of 
Dill, Ghoul, Salsette, Bombay, Bassein, and 
Damaun. Their factories were established at 
Dabul, Onore, Barcelore, Mangalore, Ganna- 
nore, Calicut, Cranganore, Oochin, and Quilon ; 
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their rivals were overpowered; their flags 
commanded the ocean. All the native 
vessels were compelled to take Christian 
passes for their safety on the waters ; and the 
Mohammedans, acknowledging their supe- 
riority, submitted implicitly to their govern- 
ment. On the opposite shores of Coromandel, 
they also established a flourishing trade. 
Though the Portuguese came avowedly for the 
purposes of cultivating religion and commerce, 
it does not appear that the first in the order 
of expression was their primary consideration, 
very little results of their missionary zeal is 
apparent in the first forty years of their In- 
dian occupation. This, it must be admitted, 
was not the fault of the home government. 
The kings of Portugai were most sincere in 
their anxiety for the propagation of their faith. 
There is on record a letter from John III. 
of Portugal, which clearly proves that the 
work of conversion was not left entirely to 
spiritual influences and missionary zeal. His 
majesty lays down the principle that " pagans 
may be brought over to his religion, not only 
by the hopes of eternal salvation, but also by 
temporal interest and preferment;” and in 
conformity with his views, he directs that the 
proselytes, on professing Christianity, he pro- 
vided with places in the customs, and ex- 
! empted from impressment in the navy, and 
I sustained by the distribution of rice out of the 
public revenue. Sir Emerson Tennant re- 
markSj " that those acquainted with the national 
character of those with whom the Jesuits 
were so successful, and their obaequiousnees 
to poweivand the pliancy witli which they 
can accommodate theinselves to the wishes 
and opinions of those whom it may be their 
interest to conciliate, will have no difficulty 
in comprehending the ease with which the 
Poman Catholic clergy, under such auspices 
and with such facilities, succeeded, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, in effecting 
multitudinous conversions ; and although the 
peculiar religion of the Hindoos in the 
northern provinces necessarily presented ob- 
stacles more formidable than those opposed 
by the genius of Buddhism in the south, the 
missionaries engaged in the task were not 
devoid of expedients by which to overcome 
both. In the instance of the Cingalese, the 
miracle was accomplished with case — the 
mGuntain submissively came over to Mo' 
hammed ; and in the other and more obstinate 
one of the Tamils, Mohammed was equally 
prepared to succeed by making his own ap- 
pi’oach to the mountain.” The apathy of the 
Portuguese colonists in advancing the interests 
of the church in their newly-acquired territories 
became the subject of remark at home, and was 
soon echoed through Europe. The power of 
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tlie papal court was at tliat time in tlie 
ascendant in tlie exclusively Roman Catliolic 
courts of Spain and Portugal. No wave nf the 
Reformation liad approached their shores. 
Their fidelity to Rome was hereditary and 
unshaken. The papal remonstrances soon 
stimulated the activity of its agency, and the 
results were manifested. The devotees of the 
West were aroused by the miraculous intel- 
ligence from the East with which every home- 
bound vessel was freighted. 

To the men of the present day, even of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, no idea can he 
conveyed of the electric influence the publica- 
tion of a miracle produced in the middle ages, 
and the credulity with which every reported 
miracle, however apocryphal, was received. 
The multitudes of those published served 
but to whet the appetite for more. In the 
year 154:4:, a great discovery was announced-— 
the cross and reli(]|[ues of St. Thomas were 
found inMeliapore. The Portuguese, as they 
were pulling dowm the old chapel, in ox'der to J 
erect a new one, mat with a large -sized stone ' 
several feet under ground. Having lifted this 
with miraculous ease, they found all the epth 
beneath saturated with blood that appeared 
quite fresh , and thereon was a cross exqui- 
sitely executed, after that of the military order 
of Aviz in Portugal, and over it a dove or 
peacock— the learned w'ere not agreed which 
—-and above that a blood-stained dagger. 
On the stone was an inscription in characters 
not known to any one. There was also a 
cross with this inscription found, ‘‘at the time 
when Thomas founded this temple, the King 
of Meliapore made him a grant of the customs 
of all the merchandizes that were brought 
into that port, which duty was the tenth part 
of the goods with this cross were also found 
the bones of Thomas, though several writers 

maintain they had been translated centuries 
before to Odessa. There was also found an old 
record of the conversionbf the King of Melia- 
pore. This miracle \vas soon followed by 
another. The bones of three kings were 
found in the same grave with those of the 
apostle, and identified by an ancient manu- 
script, which gave the following account 
of them : — The King of Nubia and Arabia 
was Melchior; Balthasar was King of Goli; 
and Saba Caspar was King of Tiirsi, Insula, 
a^d Grisola, or Malabar, where the body of 
Bt. Thomas lieth, by wdiom they were all three 
consecrated bishops, and were afterwards 
martyred with him. 

A new impulse was now to be given to the 
Christian missions, Ignatius Loyola had laid 
the foundation of one of the most remarkable 
of the many orders of the Roman Church. 
Recruiting its executive from all peoples and 
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all classes, and recognising, as the passports 
to favour and distinction, ability, an apparent 
propriety of demeanour, an unquestioning 
devotion to its interests — disassociating its 
priests from all mundane coneems, and those 
social relations calculated to divide their alle- 
giance, by binding them to a life of celibacy and 
implicit submission— that church commands 
an organization prepared for any exigency. 
The Reformation was making gigantic strides. 
The most energetic, as weU as some of the 
most able, men of their day, threatened to 
overthrow its long-established supremacy in 
all the northern kingdoms of Europe. The 
Teutonic nations were declaring in favour of 
national and independent churches, aiKl would 
in all probability have succeeded, were it not 
for the new clerical order, the Jesuits, insti- 
tuted for the repression of the movement. 
These men combined abilities of the highest 
cast, zeal never surpassed, activity that never 
paused, resolution defiant of every difficulty, 
an absolute submission to the will of the 
Roman pontifi, and a pliability to adapt 
every or any means to the accomplishment 
of their end. 

One of the first as well as one of the ablest 
and most successful of these — the early friend 
of the founder— w’as Francis Xavier, better 
known as the Apostle of the Indies, as his 
co-religionists love to call him. In his college 
days, associated with some of the master- 
minds who had embraced the views of the re- 
formers, he inclined, as did those “ who had 
the greatest reputation for wit,” to the doc- 
trines of Luther, and in a letter to his 
brother declares that were it not for the 
ascendancy wdiich Ignatius obtained over 
him, “he could not have defeiuled himself 
from those young men.” The means adopted 
by Ignatius to mould this youthful enthusiast 
to his purpose, shows his keen insight into 
human character. Having one day found 
Xavier more than ordinarily attentive, he 
repeated to him these wmrds in a very im- 
pressive tone — “What will it profit a man 
to gain the whole w-orid, and to lose his owni 
soul?” He then added that “a mind so 
noble and so great as his ought not to confine 
itself to the vain honours of this w'orld; that 
celestial glory w'as the only object w’orthy of 
his ambition; and that right reason would 
require him to prefer that which was eternally 
to last before what would vanish like a dream.” 
On a mind so sensitive and unsophisticated 
these laudatory exhortations left a deep 
impression. After many serious thoughts, 
and a hard struggling, his biographer states 
that he took up a solid resolution of treading 
in the footsteps, and resigning himself unre- 
servedly to the conduct of Ignatius. In reply 
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to an appeal made to Mm by JoMi III. of 
Portugal, for some missionaries for India, 
Pope Paul III. remitted the whole business 
to Ignatius, who had lately presented to the 
pontiff the model of his order, by which he 
proposed to himself no less a design than the 
amelioration of the whole world, and the ex- 
tirpation of the doctrines of the Eeformation, 
which he called heresies. Ignatius recognised 
in the docility, entire submission, and zeal of 
his disciple Xavier an agent best adapted to 
his purpose, and in communicating to him his 
selection, he omitted nothing that would serve 
to fix his attention and inspire full confidence. 
There is in this address an assumption of 
authority and divine delegation which cannot I 
fail to exhibit the character of Jesuitism at 
this very early period of its history, when 
that bod}" consisted of only ten members. 

Xavier,” said he, the Almighty has nomi- 
nated you this day for the Indies. I declare 
it to you from the Vicar of Jesus Christ. 
Deceive an employment committed to your 
charge by his holiness, and delivered by my 
mouth, as if it were conferred on you by our 
blessed Saviour in person, and rejoice for 
your finding an opportunity to satisfy that 
fervent desire which we all have for carrying 
the faith into remote countries. An entire 
world is reserved for yonr endeavours, and 
nothing but so large a field is worthy of your 
courage and zeal Go, my brother, where the 
voice of God has called you, where the holy 
see has sent you, and kindle those unknown 
nations with the flame that burns wdthiii you,” 
His naturally susceptible temperament, thus 
ingeniously worked upon, wms kindled into 
the most fervid zeal. His imagination, so J 
highly wrought upon, assured him that he ; 
was the predestined instrument for the con- 
version of the East, and in this state of ecstatic 
excitement he was soon fully persuaded that 
he had special visions and revelations from 
heaven. Thus prepared, he went to take his 
leave of Pope Paul, who assured him that 
heaven had employed him in the mission of 
St. Thomas, the Apostle of the Indies, for the 
conquest of souls; that it became him to 
labour generously in reviving the faith in 
those countries where it had been planted by 
that great apostle ; and that if it were neces- 
sary for him to shed his blood for the glory 
of Jesus Christ, he should account it his hap- 
piness to die a. martyr.^ On the 15th of 
March, 1540, as apostolic nuncio, he took his 
departure from Pome to Portugal, on his w^ay 
to the East; and on the 7th of April, 154i, 
he sailed under Don Martin Alphonso di 
Sosa, viceroy of the Indies, and arrived at 
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Goa, the capital of the Portuguese possessions 
in India, on the 6th of May, 1542. 

The town of Goa is situated on this side of 
the Ganges, in an island bearing the same 
name, the seat of the bishop and viceroy, and 
under the Portuguese the most considerable 
place in the East for commerce. It had been 
built by the Moors forty years before the 
Europeans had passed into the Indies, and 
wrested from them in 1510, by Don Alphonso 
d' Albuquerque. 

The Portuguese, as has been already re- 
marked, did but very little in the interests 
of religion. Their zeal soon cooled, and 
in a very short time they were wholly ab- 
sorbed by their ambition and avarice. In- 
stead of extending the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, and of gaining souls to Him, they 
thought, as their own historians and the 
biographers of Xavier confess, of nothing 
more than enlarging tlveir dominion and 
enriching themselves ; and many of the 
Indians who had been converted to the faith, 
being neither cultivated by wholesome in- 
structions, nor edified by good examples, 
forgot insensibly their baptism, and returned 
to their ancient superstitions. The proselytes 
who dwelt on the coast, and faitli fully perse- 
vered in the profession of the faith, were per- 
secuted with great cruelty by the Mohamme- 
dans, who were uppermost in many localities, 
and very wealthy; while the Portuguese 
authorities were indifferent spectators of the 
cruelties thus inflicted on them. This cruel 
usage deterred thousands from professing Jesus 
Christ, and was the reason that, amongst the 
infidels, all thoughts of Cf)nversioii were laid 
aside. But w"hat appears more wonderful, the 
Portuguese themselves lived more like idolaters 
than Christians. In a report which w^as sent to 
King John III., by a man of high rank and 
authority, and vrorthy of all belief, some 
months before the arrival of Xavier, it is re- 
corded that ‘‘ every man kept as many mis- 
tresses as he pleased, and maintained them 
openly in his own house, even in quality of 
lawful wives. They bought women or took 
them away by force, either for their service 
or to make money of them. Their masters 
taxed them at a certain sum per day ; and for 
default of payment, inflicted on them all sorts 
of punishment, to such an extent, that those 
unhappy creatures, not being able sometimes 
to work out the daily rate imposed on them, 
^vere forced upon the infamous traffic of their 
bodies, and to become public prostitutes, to 
satisfy the avarice of their sordid masters. 
Justice was sold at the tribunals, and the 
most enormous crimes escaped from punish- 
ment when the criminals were affluent enough 
to corrupt the judges. All methods fox accu- 
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mulating wealtli were considered lawlul, how- 
ever opposed to honesty and justice, and ex- 
tortion was openly advocated. Murder was 
reckoned hut a venial trespass, and was fre- 
c^ucntly boasted of as a proof of bravery.” 

The Bishop of Goa, to little purpose, 
threatened them with the wrath of heaven 
and the thunders of excommunication, Xo 
dam was sufficient for such a deluge; their 
hearts Avere hardened against spiritual threat- 
eniiiga and anathemas ; the deprivation of 
the sacraments was no punishment to such 
wicked wretches, who were glad to be rid of 
them. The use of confessions and communions 
— observances of the greatest religious obli- 
gation among Roman Catholics— were, in a 
manner, abolished ; and if any one by chance 
was struck with remorse of conscience, and 
desired to reconcile himself to God, at the 
foot of a priest he was constrained to steal 
by night to his devotions, to avoid the scandal 
to his neighhoTir.” ^ 

There were not four preachers in all the 
Indies, nor one priest without the W’ alls of 
Goa. In many fortihed places whole years 
were passed without hearing a sermon or a 
mass. 

If this were the degraded and sickening 
aspect of affairs presented in a professing Chris- 
tian community, what estimate may he formed 
of the condition of native society ? Indeed, the 
Indians are represented as leading the life of 
beasts rather than of men. Uncleanness 
had risen to the last excess among them, and 
the least corrupt Avere those who had no reli- 
gion.” 

The author of the History of Chris- 
tiaiiity in Indiay after stating that Xavier 
had waited on the Bishop of Goa with his 
credentials, and was received with all the 
. kindness and confidence due to one so accre- 
dited, makes the following pertinent and in- 
teresting preliminary observations : — “ The 
bisliop promised to support him in his mis- 
sion, for which he was no doubt thankful, 
but he sought the protection of a higher 
Power, without which he knew that all human 
aid would be of no avail. For this purpose 
he shut himself up in one of the churches, 
and spent the whole of the first night in 
India in prayer — an example worthy the 
imitation of missionaries of a purer creed. 
His first attention was given to the Portu- 
guese. Xavier must have felt that it would 
be in vain to endeavour to convex't the heathen 
to a religion, the moral character of whose 
professors was so inferior to their own. He, 
therefore, set himself vigorously to 'work to 

* See the Jesuit father Bohour’s Life of Xavier. All 
these particulars are taken from works by Eoinau Catholic 
priests — not one from Prolestaut writers. 


reform this state of things ; and although 
there wms much puerile superstition in the 
means he used, yet they -were such as the Por- 
tuguese were accustomed to; and in a short 
time, it is said, he had the satisfaction of 
observing a general improvement in their 
conduct There were several circuinstanees 
which would tend to conciliate them, and 
insure their attention : the novelty of his 
appearance and zeal, the eloquence and bold- 
ness with which he rebuked their vices, the 
great humility and self-denial of one whom 
they knew to he of such noble origin, and, 
above all, the countenance of the viceroy^ 
who was known to have the King of Portu- 
gars commands to afford Mm every protec- 
tion, gave him an influence which could not 
be resisted, and induced many to lay aside 
the sins against which he so ardently and so 
steadily inveighed. But must all the honour 
be given to these means and motives ? Xot- 
wuthstanding the defect of his own know- 
ledge, and the ahseuce of all proof that lie 
preached the unadulterated gospel of recon- 
ciliation, yet may we not hope that the Holy 
Ghost was vouchsafed, in answer to his mid- 
night prayer, to produce these convictions in 
the hearts of some, wdiose sins he vehemently 
denounced, and before whom he placed the 
awful consequences of their lives in the future 
world? And may there not have been 
enough of the Saviour in his preaching to 
encourage the humble penitent to hope for 
pardon and peace through the atonement of 
the cross? Such a hope is too cheering, 
amid all this darkness, not to he gladly enter- 
tained.” ^ 

Xavier was convinced that the best course 
for him to pursue w^as to instruct the Portu- 
guese youth in the principles of religion, and 
that by those means Christianity 'would be 
seen to revive in Goa, He had crowds of 
them constantly about him, 'whom he led to 
the churches, and there expounded to them 
the apostle’s creed and the commandments of 
God. Thus they soon became attentive and 
modest, and a silent censure of that de- 
bauchery which appeared in their seniors. 
The unerring evidences of a thoroiigli refor- 
mation soon manifested tliemselves. They 
cancelled their unlawful bonds and covenants 
of extortion ; tliey set their slaves at liberty ; 
made restitution of their ill-gotten goods ; 
and, lastly, turned away their coiicuhiues, 
they 'v\mre uiiwilling to possess by a 
lawful marriage. 

While at Goa Xavier was invited to take 
charge of a seminary, established there for 
the education of the native heathen youth. 

The Rev. James Hough’s History of Christianity in 
India ^ vol. i. p. 173. 
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The students Dad come froni all the acljaeent 
countries, and spoke nine or ten different 
languages. The superior importance of his 
missionary duties impelled him to decline 
this invitation ; hut his good sense made 
him appreciate the advantages to be realized 
from such an institution properly managed. 
He had so organized this establishment as to 
make it subservient to his designs for the con- 
version of the natives. He called it the College 
of St. Paul, and obtained its transfer to his 
OAvn society, and hence it is that the Jesuit 
missionaries in India are frequently called 
the fathers of St. Paul.'' The sphere of his 
operations had now so enlarged, that in 
writing to Rome he said, that “if it had been 
possible for him to have been at once in ten 
places he should not have wanted for employ- 
ment.” 

This was the promising state of affairs 
when Michael Vaz, Vicar-general of the 
Indies, informed Xavier that on the oriental 
coast which extends from Cape Comorin to 
the Isle of Manaar, called the coast of Fishery, 
there dwelt a tribe called Faravas^ or fishers, 
who were chiefly occupied in pearl, chank, 
and other fisheries. These people had nothing 
more of Christianity than baptism and the I 
name, through want of pastors to instruct them. 
On this mission he embarked about the midst 
of October, 1542, in a galliot, wdiicli carried 
the new captain of Comorin, accompanied by 
two young ecclesiastics of Goa, who were 
tolerably acquainted with the langnage of 
Malabar. Having ascertained that the two 
churchmen who accompanied him as inter- | 
preters were not equal to the task they had i 
undertaken, lie ceased to address the natives 
through them, and had recourse to another 
expedient. He managed to engage in his 
service some of the people of the country 
who understood Portuguese. These and 
the priests lie consulted for many days 
together, and by persevering labour he ■ 
translated into the tongue of the Paravas the 
W'ords of the sign of the cross, the apostle’s 
creed, the commandments, the Lord’s prayer, 
the angelic salutation, the conjiteoT^ the 
Regina, and, in fine, the whole catechism. 
Having finished his task, he committed to 
memory as much as he could of them, and 
made the circuit of the villages, thirty in 
number, about half of which were baptized, 
the rest being idolaters. “ I went about,” he 
himself records, “with my hell in my hand, 
and gathering together all I met, both men 
and children, I instructed them in the Chris- 
tian doctrine. The children learnt it easily 
by heart in the compass of a month ; and when 
they understood it I charged them to teach 
it to their parents, to all of their own family, 


and even to their neighbours. On Sunday I 
assembled tbe men and women, the little boys 
and girls, in the chapel. All came to my 
appointment with an incredible joy and most 
ardent desire to hear the word of God. I 
began -with confessing God to he one in 
nature and triune in person. I afterwards 
repeated distinctly and with an audible voice 
the Lord’s prayer, the angelic salutation, and 
the apostle’s creed. All of them together 
repeated after me, and it is hardly to be 
imagined what pleasure they took in it. This 
being done, I repeated the creed singly, and, 
insisting on every particular article, asked if 
they certainly believed it. They all protested 
to me, with loud cries, and their hands across 
their breasts, that they firmly believed it. 
My practice is to make them repeat the creed 
oftener than the other prayers, and I declare 
to them, at the same time, that they who 
believe the contents of it are true Gliristians. 
From the creed I pass to the ten command- 
ments, and give them to understand that the 
Christian law is comprised in these precepts ; 
that he who keeps them all, according to his 
duty, is a good Christian, and that eternal life 
is decreed to him; that, on the contrary, 
whoever violates one of these commandments, 
is a bad Christian, and ‘that he shall be 
damned eternally in case he repents not of 
his sins. Both the new Christians and the 
pagans admire our law as holy and reasouable. 
and consistent with itself. Having done as I 
told you, my custom is to repeat with them 
the Lord’s pra 5 ^er and the angelic salutation ; 
once again we recite the creed, and at every 
article, besides the Fate?' Rosier and Ave 
Maria, we intermingle some short prayer; 
for having pronounced aloud the first article, 
I begin thus, and they say after me, ^ Jesus, 
thou Son of the living God, give me grace to 
believe firmly this first article of thy fiiith, 
and with this intention we ofier unto thee 
that prayer of which thou thyself art the 
Author.’ . . . . The same method is observed 
in all the other articles, and almost in the 
same manner we run over the ten command- 
ments.” 

This is a fair specimen of Xavier’s usual 
mode of proceeding with the natives, whether 
heathens or nominal Christians. From what is 
here stated, on his own authority, it is mani- 
fest that he did not possess the miraculous and 
apostolic gift of tongues so boldly claimed for 
him in after years. But it appears also that 
after this laborious exercise he both tho- 
roughly understobd and spoke the Malabar 
language. It is generally believed that in a 
very little time he learnt the most difficult 
languages, and, by the report of many persons, 
he spoke them so well and naturally, that he 
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could not have been taken for a foreigner. 
Sucb ms bis success, that, as be testifies in 
one of bis letters, be wanted words to tell it ; 
and tbe multitude of those wbo bad received 
baptism was so vast, that with tbe labour of 
continual cbristenings be was not able to lift 
lip bis arms, and bis voice often failed bim in 
saying so many times over and over tbe 
apostle’s creed and ten commandments, witli 
a short instruction, which be always made, 
concerning the duties of a true Christian, 
before be bapfeed those who were of age. 
He spent fifteen months among these people ; 
be appointed catechists for their instruction ; 
he built churcbes in most of the villages, and 
was enabled to provide funds for the mission 
out of the public treasury. His efforts among 
the Brahmins had so little success, that he 
desisted, and confined himself to the Paravas. 
When be departed for Goa be selected some 
of the most promising of their youths to ac- 
company him, and these be bad educated for 
the ministry in the College of St. Paul. This 
establishment is another singular instance of 
the shrewd appreciation of cireamstances and 
provisional caution blended with the enthu- 
siasm of tbe members of the Jesuit Society, 
wbic h should not be overlooked by the 
preachers of the gospel. It having been ob- 
served that previously to Xavier’s missionary 
labours Christianity had made no progress, 
it was concluded that the causes of the failure 
were chiefly these : tbe difficulty tbe Euro- 
peans bad in mastering tbe Indian languages, 
and overcoming local prejudices, so strong that 
if an Indian happened to be converted bis 
kindred exercised no charity towards him ; 
and the children of the faithful who died poor 
were left destitute of succour in their need. 
To remedy these growing evils the College of 
St. Paul was founded, and so amply endowed, 
that ail the idolatrous children wbo turned 
Christians, of whatever country, were re- 
ceived into it.” ^ How humiliatingly does the 
apathy of the Protestant clergy in India, in tbe 
beginning of this century, contrast with this 
zeal. Hr. Claudius Buchanan, in bis GhnsUmi 
Researches^ draws a picture in strildng colours 
of the shameful neglect of the Protestant 
churcbes — and not neglect merely, but the 
studied hostility to tbe preaching of the word 
of God ; writing from Ceylon in 1808, lie says, 
the Dutch ministers who formerly officiated 
here (in the Protestant vineyard of Jaffna- 
patam), some of whom bad congregations of 
two thousand, have gone to Europe. Tbe 
whole district is left in tbe bands of the 
Eomisb priests, wbo, perceiving tbe indiffe- 
rence of tbe English nation to their own reli- 
gion, have assumed quiet and undisturbed 
* Life of Xavier^ p, 185, 
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possession of the land.” ■^^Wbat wonder,’ 
said a Eomisb priest to me, ‘ that your 
nation should be so little interested about the 
conversion of pagans to Christianity, when it 
does not even give teachers to its own sub- 
jects who are already Oimstians,’ I was not 
surprised to bear that great numbers of Pro- 
testants every year go back to idolatry. It 
is perhaps true that the religion of Christ has 
never been so disgraced in any age of the 
church as it has been lately by official neglect 
of the Protestant church in Ceylon.’ ’ Ceylon had 
then a population -of half a million Christians, 
and not one complete copy of the Scriptures 
in the vernacular. The reverend doctor else- 
where remarks — Perhaps it is not generally 
known in England that our Bengal and Madras 
governments do not patronise the native Cliris- 
tians. They give official patronage to Mo- 
hammedans and Hindoos generally in pre- 
ference to natives professing Christianity. 
The chief argument for the retention of this 
system is precedent: it was the practice of 
the first settlers. It is certain that this 
system confirms prejudice, exposes our reli- 
gion to contempt in the eyes of the natives, 
and precludes every ray of hope of the future 
prevalence of Christianity at the seats of 
government.” ^ 

The policy here stigmatised differs widely 
from that which is now likely to prevail in 
the councils of the Indian government. 

Enough for the present j)urpose has been 
said of the labours of Xavier. The results 
may he summed in a sentence. The inhabitants 
of whole districts professed Christianity ,* 
such was the number of catechumens who 
presented themselves for baptism, that it is 
affirmed that the arms of the priests fell down 
from fatigue. Many episcopal sees were 
created: in 1547 and 1611 the arch- 
bishoprics of Goa and Cranganore, and 1557 
and 1606 the bishoprics of Cochin and 
Malacca and St. Thome de Meliapore. After 
the example of the Jesuits the other prin- 
cipal orders founded missions in different 
parts. From the frontiers of Thibet to 
Cape Comorin there was nearly a million, 
nominally, in spiritual subjection to Rome ; 
and the missionaides assured an over-credu- 
lous world that this was merely the seed 
of an over-abundant harvest. Though the 
reputed number of his proselytes was so con- 
siderable as to obtain for Xavier the honour of 
canonization after his death, it must be con- 
fessed that the present condition of the de- 
scendants of those poor converts who ci-owded 
to hear him, and listened with snch ardent 
devotion to liis discourses, testifies neither to 
their increase of human or divine knowledge, 
* Ch'isUm BeseaTches in India, p. 93. 
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and afe’d but small corrol)oratioii of tlie 
preternatural gifts clainaed for this great 
man; indeed, tbe annals of tbe Portuguese 
cburcb in the East, during and immediately 
after his ministration, are as frequently dis- 
graced by credulity and bigotry as they were 
in the parent state. 

In the quotations previously given from 
Assemannus, it has been seen with what gra- 
tification the resident Christians of the coast 
of Malabar had hailed the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese. The expectations they so sanguinely 
entertained of sympathy, protection, and com- 
munity, from the assurances made to them, were 
never realized ; indeed, very little mention is 
made of them in the proceedings of the Euro- 
pean papal missionaries for several years. The 
cause of this was, that though the Portuguese 
were agreeably surprised to find, on their 
arrival, upwards of a hundred Christian 
churches on the coast of Malabar, after a short 
time they ascertained that they repudiated 
many of the doctrines and observances which 
in the West were considered orthodox. “These 
churches,” said the Europeans, “ belong to tbe 
pope.”-— “ Wbo is the pope?” saidthe natives ; 
“ we never heard of him.” The priests were 
yet more alarmed when they found that these 
Christians maintained order and discipline 
distinct from the Bom an,* * * § }' that they were 
all Jacobites or Nestorians, and acknowledged 
the authority of a bishop, sent sometimes 
by the Jacobite patriarch of Nineveh, and 
sometimes by the Nestorian patriarch of 
Babylon, who assumed the title of Bishop of 
Angamale, So little were they acquainted 
with the subtleties, subsequent to the apostolic 
period, that the Boman Catholic writers 
state, in atone of reproach, “ they could not 
distinguish between tbe conflicting creeds of 
Eutychus and Nestorius. The bishops, not 
less indifierent than the clergy and people, 
were satisfied with possessing, exteriorly, the 
doctrines of the patriarch from whom they 
received their mission.” J We,” said they, 
“ are of the true faith, whatever you from 
the West may be, for we come from the 
place § where "the followers of Christ were 
first called Christians.” When the power of 
the Portuguese became sufficient for their 
purpose, they invaded these tranquil and 
independent churches, established in the 
mountains and along the coast, seized some 
of the clergy, and doomed them to the death 
of heretics. Then for the first time was heard 

* See Tennaiit*s Indian Becreaiions, vol. i. p. 206. 

t Buchanan’s Christian Researches in India, p. 107. 

J Memoir addressed by Br. St. Anne, Bishop of Amala, 
and Vicar Apostolic. Annals of the Propagation of the 
1839-40. 
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among these congregations, that Christianity 
pressed into its service such instruments as 
the Inquisition, and that for their conversion 
it had been imported into the neighbouring 
town of Goa. The terrors of such agencies 
did not here, as they did not elsewhere, con- 
tribute to change the convictions of their 
victims. On the contrary, as might he ex- 
pected, the people more resolutely adhered 
to their ancient tenets, and forced their per- 
secutors, for conscience’ sake, to have recourse 
to other means of a conciliatory character. 
They seized the Syrian bishop, Mar Joseph, 
and sent him prisoner to Lisbon. They 
shortly after this aggression convened a synod 
at one of the Syrian churches, at a town called 
Diamper, near Cochin, on the 20th of June, in 
the year 1599, at which the Boman Catholic 
archbishop Menezes presided. At this com- 
pulsory synod a hundred and fifty of the 
Syrian clergy appeared. The objects which 
the archbishop had in contemplation are re- 
vealed by himself in the circular with which 
he summoned the synod Pope Clement 
the Eighth, onr Lord Bishop of Borne, and 
Vicar of our Lord Jesus Christ, by virtue of 
his pastoral office, and that universal power 
bequeathed to the supreme, holy, and apos- 
tolical chair of St. Peter over all the churches 
in the world by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
our Lord and Bedeemer, he commanded us, 
upon the death of the Archbishop Mar Abra- 
ham, to take possession of this church and 
bishopric, so as not to suffer any bishop or 
prelate coming from Babylon to enter therein, 
as has been hitherto the custom, all that come 
from thence being schismatics, heretics, and 
Nestorians, out of the obedience of the holy 
Boman church, and subject to the patriarch 
of Babylon, the head of the said heresy.” 

The proceedings of the synod of Diampor 
are of great significance. They supply an 
historic record, from the most unquestionable 
authorities, of the faith and practice both of 
the Boman and Syrian churches at the time 
of their publication. 

The following are the three leading doc- 
trines of Christianity which appear always to 
have been held hy the Christians in India: — 
1st. Salvation by faith in the atonement of 
Jesus Christ for the sins of mankind. 2nd. 
The necessity of the new birth, or regenera- 
tion by the Holy Ghost, before any can believe 
and be saved. 3rd. The Trinity in Unity 
and Unity in Trinity, as defined in the Atha- 
nasian Creed, but without its damnatory 
clauses. In these fundamental tenets the 
Syrian church agreed with every orthodox 
church in Christendom. From the summary 
subjoined, and drawn from authentic sources, 
it will appear how far she agreed with the 
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reformed cliiirclies of Englaiad, Scotland, and 
otlier nations, and in wliat respects slie dif- 
fered from the clinrclTi of Rome. 

The Syrian church rejected the papal su- 
premacy, denied the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, condemned the adoration of images 
as idolatrous, but respected the figure of the 
cross, which was venerated, and placed in all 
their churches. She maintained that the j 
church of Rome had corrupted the true faith, i 
and had set up many human inventions. 
The Syrian church knew nothing of the inter- 
cession of saints — -of purgatory of masses 
and prayers for the dead — of the^ use of holy 
oil in the administration of baptism— -of ex- 
treme unction — ^of auricular confession, noi of 
the celibacy of the clergy. The wives of the 
ministers were called catciniuTicSy and took 
precedence of other women at church, and 
every where else. They were distinguished 
with a gold cross, or one of inferior metal, 
suspended from the neck. This primitive 
church denied matrimony to be a sacrament ; 
recognised but two orders amongst her 
ministers, and (pas- 

tors and deacons) ; no bishops, in smise 
Episcopalians apply this title to the minister 
of greatest authority in their churches^' 
She celebrated the communion with cakes, 
mixing the meal with a little oil and salt : 
Mar Joseph was the first who introduced the 
wafer and wine of Portugal at this sacrament. 
The elements were consecrated with prayer, 
and administered in both kinds to all coin- 
miuiicants ; the members of all the churches 
were admitted to communion; nothing was 
known of the papal doctrine, that regards as 
heretics all that are not members of their 
own church, believing that every faithful dis- 
ciple of the Lord Jesus Christ would he 
saved to whatever communion he belonged. 
In all questions of doctrine an appeal was 
•made to the authority of tlie sacred Scriptures 
as decisive, and not to the traditions of the 
fathers, or decisions of the church, or inter- 
pretations of their ministers. She is said to 
have held three sacraments— baptism, the 
eucharist, and holy orders; it is doubtful, 
however, ■whether she admitted more than 
the first two of these ordinances under that 
designation. 

To correct all these “errors” and “abuses,” 
as the Roman authorities have thought well 
to stigmatize them, and to subject the native 
Christians in all things to the see of Rome, 
was the design and business of the council of 
Biamper. How precious was the boon thus 
intended to be bestowed, may be inferred from 

* Buchanan’s Christian Researches in India, 
note. Hough’s History of ChristianUy in India, vol. ii. 
p. 18. 
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the following description, furnished by a Car- 
melite missionary, of the Portuguese Chris- 
tians with w- horn it was proposed to associate 
them in religious w’orship The Christians 
who live in the Portuguese colonies in India 
are composed of three classes ! the first are 
the soldiers, who come from Portugal, and 
are called regntcoles ; the second are called 
metifs, the descendants of the former ; the 
third are the slaves that have been converted 
to the faith. The first class— the nobility 
among them excepted— are the dregs of Por- 
tugal, for the most part a seditious people, 
covered with crimes, and banished from their 
country. The second class are ill-educated, 
extremely effeminate, and abandoned to all 
kinds of sensual indulgence. The third me 
a wild race, totally incapable of instruction, 
and ferocious in the extreme. In a climate 
so warm as that which these people inhahit, 
their natural propensity to evil is always on 
the increase — indeed, many of them actually 
believe vice to be necessary. It is incredible 
with what envy and thorough malevolence 
they persecute one another, and that for the 
most trivial offence. Such is their immodesty 
that -wc cannot venture to describe it. The 
men and women live in continual idleness, 
passing all their days together perfectly 
naked, without the least respect for each 
other, or any regard to the difference of 
sexes. They are incessantly chewing betel, 
cardamons, and areca, which are heating and 
intoxicating drugs. They ^are also jierpe- 
tually smoking tobacco. This mode of living 
is enough to set their bowels in a flame, wdiich 
are already almost burnt up by the heat of 
the climate which they inhabit. From these 
general causes one may easily comprehend 
what-must be the conduct of this people ; but 
I will gladly omit a more particular detail in 
order to spare the reader’s feelings.” ^ 

The benefits which the native Christians 
derived from the benevolent intentions of the 
council of Biamper will be best appreciated 
by a brief consideration of their condition and 
status previously, and the changes which re- 
sulted. The Christian communities, some 
time previous to the arrival of the Portxi- 
guese, were independent, and ruled by a king 
of their o^vn creed and lineage ; and when 
they came to he governed, on the decline of 
their former consequence, by Hindoo princes, 
theyw^ere almost on a par with their sove- 
reigns. They were allowed to have a mili- 
tary force of their own, which was composed 
principally of Shenars — the caste that culti- 

*** Vineenzo-Maria, lib. n. c. xviii. pp. 203, 303, To 
the testimony of the missionary here quoted might be 
added that of Linschot, Tavernier, and other travellers, all 
Portuguese or Italians. See Hough, vol. ii. p. 331. 
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vates tlie palm-tree. Beside tlie Bralmins, 
they were the only people permitted to have 
inclosnres before their houses. They pos- 
sessed the right of mounting and travelling 
on elephants/ a distinction which they and the 
heir-apparent exclusively shared. They were 
allowed to sit even on a carpet in presence of 
the rajah and his ministers of state, an honour 
conceded to foreign ambassadors. During 
the sixteenth century the Bajah of Pam pro- 
posed to extend this last-named privilege to 
the nadis of his dominions, but the Chris- 
tians immediately declared war against him 
if he persevered, and lie was compelled by 
that threat to relinrpiish his design. These 
immunities and honours rendered the dignity 
of their recognised chief, spiritual or political, 
so considerable, that, as the Italian missionary, 
Vincenzjo -Maria, has testified, he was as highly 
esteemed as a king. 

To obliterate all evidences of the former 
independence of their churches, the council 
decreed that all the Syrian books on eccle- 
siastical subjects that could be found sbonld 
be burned, in order, as they averred, that 
no pretended apostolical monunieiits should 
remain. The reconciliation effected hy the 
decrees of the council was partial, conditional, 
and short-lived. The churches on the sea- 
coast alone submitted to the supremacy of the 
pope; the churches in the interior would 
not yield to Borne. The Latin rite was ac- 
cepted, but they insisted on the retention of 
the liturgy and language of the Ghaldean 
church. They were not long submissive to 
the yoke imposed upon them. After a show , 
of obedience, for a little time, they strenuously I 
protested against the Inquisition, and in the 
year 1653 repudiated the authority of the 
lloman bishop who then governed them, the 
pope, and the Boman church. They returned 
to their primitive mode of worship, and placed 
at their head a superior of their own rite. 
Four hundred families alone of the nation, 
and the Latin parishes to the number of 
eleven, remained faithful to papal authority.^ 
Such was the hatred engendered against the 
missionaries, especially the Jesuits, a very ’ 
numerous body, and influential, that Pope 
Alexander Vli., in 1656, sent four Italian 
religious from Borne of the Carmelite order, 
who commenced a mission in hlalabar, which 
exists to the present day. 

To a person carefully recapitulating the 
efforts of the Jesuits in India, and the means 
which were employed for the conversion of 
the natives, it does not at all appear strange, 
that with the apparent success which attended 
the labours of Xavier, no permanent good 

* Annals of ike Fropat/aiion of ike Faith, 1839-40, 
p, 149. 
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wnas effected. His personal character had 
done much towards securing his success. It 
appears,” says the reverend historian so 
I often referred to, to have been unexcep- 
tionable; and tliis, as well as his standard 
of Christian morals for his disciples, may be 
fairly attributed to the instructions and im- 
pressions he had received in early life through 
his Protestant associates at Paris. His 
missionary character, also, in many respects, 
is worthy of admiration. For grandeur of 
design, and diligence in the execution, for dis- 
interested love to man, for bold fidelity to 
persons of the highest, and engaging con - 
descension to men of the lowest estate, for 
unwearied devotion, self-denial, renunciation 
of the world, intrepidity in dangers, and many 
other estimable qualities, he has left behind 
him an example which has never been sur- 
passed since the apostles’ days. Could all this 
pure metal have been detached from the dross 
with wLich it was mixed, and cast into the 
mould of God’s word, he would have formed 
one of the brightest and best instruments ever 
used to deliver mankind from the bondage of 
Satan, and restore them to their rightful 
Lord. . . . Let us pray that every future 
missionary of a purer creed may have grace 
to live as much to the Redeemex^’s glory, and 
to the extension of his kingdom in this world, 
as Francis Xavier lived for the reputation of 
his order, and for the interests of the Boman 
church.” ^ 

The religious influence and high pei'ce])- 
ti on of moral duty Avhich regulated the con- 
duct of Xaviex’, found no reflex in the conduct 
of his associates and successors. The sketch 
drawn of their operations by a friendly and 
sacerdotal hand, even in its mellowed tints, is 
a revolting picture of what sophistication is 
capahie. The following is from the pages 
of the Annakes de Propagation de la Foi 

After 8t. Francis Xavier had departed from 
the Indian peninsula, other missionaiy Jesuits 
arrived from all the Catholic coxin tries of 
Europe to labour for the conversion of tlie 
natives, so gloriously begun by that great 
man. He had confined his preaclxing to the 
coast; they penetrated to the interior. Having 
studied the genius and character of the 
people, they believed that in order to com- 
mand attention, gain their confidence, conci- 
liate their esteem, and induce them to listen 
to them, it became them to respect their pre- 
judices, and even to conform to their habits, 
and to adopt their manners and costumes.” 

The better to promote their designs, they 
publicly proclaimed that they were European 
Brahmins, and had come from a country five 

* Msiorg of CkrhtmiiUj in India, vol. i. 

p. m. 
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thousand leagues distant, to acquire the I 
learning of the Indians and to communicate | 
their own. The knowledge which a great’ 
number of the missionaries had of astronomy 
and medicine, contributed to win for them the 
respect and conhdence of men of every rank 
and condition. Having announced them- 
selves as Brahmins, they studiously began to 
assimilate themselves to that caste in their 
social intercourse, manner of dress, frequent 
ablutions, and in their abstinence ; they abso- 
lutely refrained from eating flesli meat, de- 
siring as the Apostle Paul, “to make them- 
selves all things to ail men,” the more easily 
to gain people to Jesus Christ. It was by 
such contrivances and privations, scarcely cre- 
dible, that the Jesuits introduced themselves 
to the Hindoos, and won their confidence. 
Beared on such an unstable foundation, it is 
no matter of surprise if the edifice which they 
erected soon crumbled into dust, and lell 
barely the remembrance of its temporary 
existence. 

This short sketch of the religions history 
of India, from the days of Bt. Thomas to the 
arrival of the Butch, may he appropriately 
followed by a summary of the present condition 
of Eoman Catholicism in India, and a state- 
ment of the papal ecclesiastical divisions into 
which it is now partitioned. Too little attention 
is paid in this country to the comprehensive 
and w^ell -arranged schemes, and persevering 
labours of the emissaries of Eome, to make 
proselytes in the East. The zeal manifested 
by them to propagate their tenets, is calcu- 
lated to put to the blush the Protestantism of 
Great Britain, and other Bible -reading nations. 

The archdiocess of Goa, created in 1567, 
comprises the territory of that city, Gujerat, 
and perhaps the Beccan, and hfagpore. San 
Pedro is the archiepiscopal residence, it is 
near the Villa ITova de Goa, where the po- 
pulation of the ancient capital, now depopu- 
lated, is concentrated. This see has been 
vacant for some years, but it is provisionally 
filled by an administrator named by the Por- 
tuguese government, in opposition, the papal 
advocates say, to . the laws of the church. 
This diocess is distracted by schisms* 

The French settlements, which are subject 
to the colonial administi’ation, are placed 
under the jurisdiction of a prefect- apostolic, 
who resides at Pondicherry; the other four 
districts are entrusted to the priests of the 
Seminary of the Holy Ghost, in Paris ; there 
is, however, but one at Chandernagore, 
Kankal is under the spiritual government of 
the Society of Foreign Missions. The rest of 
India forms seven vicariates -apostolic : — 

1. The vicariate-apostolic of Thibet and 
Hindostan comprises the north of India 
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from near the tropics, Nepaui and perhaps 
Bhotan, which may be considered provinces 
of Thibet, a part of the country of the 
Mahrattas, and that of the Eajpoots ; the Sikhs, 
and Affghans, as far as Persia, are also within 
its circumscription, but do not contain any 
Eoman Catliolics. 

2. The vicariate-apostolic of Bengal com- 
prises the missions which the Jesuits pos- 
sessed in that country. Calcutta contains 
about ten thousand Eoman Catholics, and 
possesses three churches; there may be the 
same number at Dacca, and in other parts 
of Bengal. In ISJO the mission and college 
were attended by six Jesuits, assisted by six 
Portuguese priests who have submitted to 
the new jurisdiction, and three who have 
been educated at the Propaganda. 

3. It is not easy to determine with pre- 
cision the circumscription of the vicariate- 
apostolic of Madras. The hull of 1838 
assigns it to the ancient dependencies of the 
diocess of San Thome de Meliap ore, which 
had not previously been disposed of. It is 
supposed that it comprises the coast of the 
Carnatic to the south, the cities of Gondalore 
and Porto Novo to the north, the shore as 
far as Masulipatam or the mouth of the 
Kistna, as far as Bengal; it would even seem 
that the interior of India, to the north of that 
river, is to be added as far as Xidzam and 
Nagpore, for the vicar of Madras sends mis- 
sionaries there. The ancient episcopal city 
of Meliapore, near Madras, is included in this 
vicariate. Madras is the episcopal residence ; 
there were three churches in the city in 
1810, and four others in the suburbs and 
vicinity ; the number of JR-oman Catholics was 
then computed at twenty thousand, ministered 
to by an Irish vicar, assisted by seven of his 
countrymen. 

4. The vicariate-apostolic of Bombay ex- 
tends along the coast from Surat in the 
north to Eajpore in the south. The priests 
here are numerous, the most of them Italian 
Carmelites, with a few natives. The Chris- 
tian population, though not ascertained, is 
said to he considerahle. 

5. The vicariate-apostolic of Verapolio is 
formed of the archdiocesses of Cranganore 
and the diocess of Cocliin. It comprises 
Malabar and Travancore ; that is to say, the 
whole coast from Cape Comorin to within a 
short distance of Goa. The chain of the 
Ghauts forms its limits towards the interior. 
Five missionaries and a considerahle number 
of native priests, w’^ho follow the Chaldean 
rite, exercise the ministry. There were, at 
the date above given, seventy-eight churches 
or chapels, and near two hundred thousand 
Christians. 
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6. The vicariate-apostolic of Pondicherry 
was erected in 1777, in favour of the Society 
of Foreign Missions, who for a long time had 
supported many priests there. The bull of 
1838, by enlarging its jurisdiction, has added 
to it the south of India, from Cape Comorin 
to the Kistna, with the exception of those 
parts of the coast reserved to Madras ; all 
that part of the vicariate of Pondicherry 
to the south of the river Cavery, with the 
exception of Tanj ore and its provinces, and 
the port of Nagapatam, is eirtrusted to the 
administration of the Jesuits, who, however, 
are subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop, 
and receive their faculties from him. This 
part, which comprises Madura and Marava, 
is divided into three districts, that of Trichno- 
poly to the north, that of Madura in the 
centre, and that of Tinnevelly. Six Jesuits, 
assisted by some native priests, are charged 
with a Christian population of a hundred and 
fifty thousand souls. This is the classic soil 
of their boasted ancient triumphs, and of the 


conquests of Francis Xavier. The territory 
which has remained under the exclusive ad- 
ministration of the Society of Foreign Mis- 
sions is divided into twelve districts, in- 
cluding Tanjore; twenty -two missionaries 
and three native priests were charged with 
the spiritual instruction of eighty thousand 
Christians ; the episcopal residence is Pondi- 
cherry. The Maidive Islands have been 
attached to this mission. 

7. The vicariate-apostolic of Ceylon was 
erected in 1836. This island, the entire popu- 
lation of which amounts to over one million 
and a half, contains no less than two hundred 
thousand professing Christians. The Eoman 
Catholic clergy boast of the possession of two 
hundred and fifty-six churches. 

The details here given are collected from 
the Annah of the Propagation of the Faith, 
and are to be received with the reseiwe due 
to an ex parjfe statement. Further particulars 
respecting this interesting island will he found 
in a previous chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE MOHAMMEDANS IN INDIA. 


The year 622 is the first of the Hegira, or 
the Mohammedan era-— an epoch, one of the 
most remarkable in the history of the human 
race, distinguished by the introduction of a 
new religion, an important revolution, and 
a personage whose achievements and power 
have left a lasting impression. 

Arabia is a peninsula separated from Persia 
by the Persian GuL^, from Egypt by the 
Arabian Gulf and Bed Sea. The inhabitants 
claim descent from Joktan, the son of Heber, 
who they allege laid the foundation of the 
Arabian empire, shortly after the dispersion 
of Babel, and the confusion of language. A 
long list of kings from Joktan to Mohammed 
is preserved by the Arabs ; but there is very 
little doubt tbat many of those who swell it are 
purely imaginary, and, indeed, like the early 
chronology of all countries, it is not within 
the power of man to verify that of Arabia. 

Interesting and instructive would be. an 
inquiry to ascertain, — by what means the 
Arabs preserved themselves independent of 
the ancient Egyptians ; what enabled them to 
treat so contemptuously the power of Alex- 
ander the Great, that when he threatened 
their destruction, they disdained to send am- 
bassadors to deprecate his displeasure ; the 
forces which they opposed to the armies of 
Antigonus and Demetrius ; the incursions 
they repeatedly made into Syria, even when 


that kingdom was subject to the Romans; 
why Pompey refrained from conquering them, 
and rested satisfied with some annual tribute ; 
what obstacles arrested the expedition organ- 
ized against them by Augustus Csssar; to 
what extent the Roman historian exaggerated 
the successes of Trajan and Severus in that 
country, and what coerced both these em- 
perors to abandon it ; whence came the Sara - 
cens ; at what period they allied themselves to 
the Arabs • the extent of their ravages in 
Egypt, in Palestine, in Phoenicia, before the 
Blohammedan era. All that is accurately 
known is, that Arabia was free, independent, 
and peaceable ; that the J ews and Christians; 
persecuted elsewhere, here found refuge, 
and, forgetting their mutual animosities, were 
united in amity amongst themselves and with 
the heathen, —conflicting tenets no longer es- 
tranged them. To an artful master-mind, im- 
bued with no fixed opinions, prepared to ado|}t 
every expedient to ensure success, was pre- 
sented an opportunity of uniting in one mass, 
on the basis of common objects, men who 
had become indifferent to creed. In 563 was 
born at Mecca a man whose destiny it was 
to accomplish such a feat, and to produce a 
radical change in the aspect of the East. 
Ignorant, ambitious, and originally of ardent 
temperament, he became a fanatic, and soon 
after an impostor. He pretended to special 
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coinixi’aiiications witli tlie angel Gal)riel, and 
claimed til e power of working miracles. He 
was a man of strong feeling, cruel and eiitlni- 
siastic, and in every way qualified to exercise 
tlie greatest influence over Ms countrymen. 
Having elsewhere given an elaborate portrait 
of this singular man, enough has been said of 
him for tlie present purpose. The tenets of 
liis religion were few and easily remembered. 
“There is no god but God, and Mohammed 
is his prophet.” The rewards promised to his 
followers were calculated to develop to its 
fullest extent the warlike propensities of his 
race. “ The sword is the key of heaven and of 
hell ; a drop of bloocl shed in the cause of God, 
or a night spent under arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fasting and prayer. 
Whoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven 
at the day of judgment ; his wounds shall be 
resplendent as Vermillion and odoriferous as 
musk ; the loss of his limbs shall be supplied 
by the wings of angels and cheruhims.”'^ The 
alternative left to the foe was “ the Koran, 
tribute, or the sword.” 

The results of such a system, with such 
a people, responded to the sanguine ex- 
pectations of the prophet chief. He soon con- 
quered Arabia, laid waste the fertile plains 
of Syria, set at defiance the Easterxi empire, 
founded a new one, and converted millions to 
his creed. At his death, like Alexander the 
Great, he left no son to occupy the throne ; his 
empire lay exposed, the prize of the most enter- 
prising of his followers. Though Ali was not 
only his cousin and son-in-law, hut also — a 
claim of far greater wMglit with his fanatical 
followers — the first of his converts, Ahubekir, 
the father of one of his many wives, succeeded 
to his temporal and spiritual power. In a cam- 
paign in Palestine Abubekir achieved many 
victories, and with equal success he propa- 
gated the pretended revelations of Blohammed. 
He reigned only two years. Altliougli the 
followers of the Prophet were thus early 
severed into two sects— the Shites, the fol- 
lowers of Ali, and the Sonnites— the brilliant 
career of Omar, who succeeded to the supreme 
power, under the imposing title of Oomman- 
der of the Faithful,” magnified the dignity 
and power of the caliph, or vicar of the Pro- 
phet. Wherever this intrepid prince directed 
the tide of war, conquests crowned his arms. 
On the banks of the Yermuk forty thousand 
Greeks paled before the Orescent, and Pales- 
tine w-as wrested from the feeble hold of the 
Christians. The capture of Damascus, the 
fall of Jerusalem, the rout of the Persians, 
the conquest of Egypt, and the acquisi- 
tion of all the northern parts of Africa to 
the waters of the Atlantic from the Romans, 
* The Koran, passim. 


were some of the achievements of Omar. To 
him is ascribed the destruction by fire of the 
library of Alexandria in 611. In the midst 
of triumph he fell in 641, fn the tenth year of 
his reign, by the hand of an assassin, and W’as 
succeeded by Othinan, who, during the twelve 
years of Ms reign, was a zealous propagator 
of the doctrines of the Koran, and a successful 
prosecutor of the Eastern conquests com- 
menced by his predecessors. He ivas the 
victim of a conspiracy, and perished in the 
thirty-fiftli year of the Hegira, and 656 of 
the Christian era. Ali at length W’as pro- 
claimed caliph, though strenuously opposed 
by Ayesha, the widow of Mohaiiimed, and 
mother of the faithful. He overcame Zobeir 
and Talher, who took up arms in her defence, 
and eventually got possession of herself, and 
had her conveyed wdth every mark of respect 
to Medina. In an insurrection he was slain, 
and was succeeded by his son Hassan, who 
was forced to abdicate, in a.d. 661, after a 
short reign of six months, in favour of Mauwi- 
yalqwho was the first caliph of the race of the 
Ommiades. 

At tlie death of the second Caliph Omar, 
the kingdom of Persia, as far east as Herat, 
lately in possession of English troops, was 
overrun by the Arabs, and in a.i>. 650 the 
Ai’ab frontier had been extended to the river 
Oxns, including Balk and all of the country to 
the north of the Hindoo Koosh. The Indus 
became its eastern boundary. 

Ferishta relates that in the year 664, the 
third of the reign, the Caliph Mauwiyah, an 
Arab ameer of distinction, marched from 
Meru to Cahul, where he made converts of 
upwards of twelve thousand persons, and that 
a detachment from thence penetrated, in the 
direction of India, as far as Mooltan, and 
having plundered the coixntry, returned to 
head-quarters at Khorassan, bringing wuth 
them many piusoners, who were compelled to 
become converts. 

Cabul about this time was reduced to sub- 
jection, as the Persian historian records that 
Yezee^ having learned that the prince of that 
country had thrown off Ms allegiance, marched 
against Mm with a force to recover the pro- 
vince, but was defeated in a pitched battle.^ 
In revenge for this disgrace, Tilla, governor 
of Siestan, having collected a large force, 
subdued Cahul, and appointed an Arab gover- 
nor over it. Eighteen years after this Ah- 
durehmaix, goveiuxor of Khorassan, led in 
person a large army against Cabul, and having 
taken every precaution to escape further sur- 
prise, he entei’ed it, and soon reduced it to 
entire submission. A singular circumstance 
induced Abdurehman to forfeit his allegiance. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. i. p. 5 
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At tliis time Hejaj was governor of Basra, 
and to liim all the generals in Persia were 
subordinate. Hejaj was a man of the most 
violent and sanguinary character. He is said 
to have remarked after an interview with 
Abdurahman that he was very handsome, 
hut that he never looked upon him without 
feeling an unaceountahle inclination to cut his 
throat. Apprehending serious results irom 
this antipathy, he immediately contracted an 
alliance with the lately chastised Eajah of 
Cahill, and assembling a numerous army, 
waged open war not alone on his enemy 
Hejaj, but on the caliph himself, wdiom he 
defeated, and seized on Basra, and thence 
marched to Cufa, lately the capital of the 
empire, and took possession of it. However, 
he was eventually defeated, after a struggle 
protracted through two years, and obliged to 
dy to his old government, and was on the 
point of being made prisoner at Siestan, when 
the prince of Cabul arrived to his relief. He 
now a second time renewed his preparations 
with similar results, and to escape falling into 
the hands of his enemies he put an end to his 
life.^ 

Ferishta relates that during all this time 
the Affghans were Moslems, and, according 
to their own traditions, were converted in the 
time of the Prophet. He further adds that 
ill the year 63 of the Hegira (a.i). 684-5) 
they issued from their mountains, and invaded 
and laid waste the inhabited countries,— as 
Kirman, Sheownraii, and Peshawur,— and 
wdth their allies, the Gukkurs, defeated the 
Rajah of Lahore, and compelled him to cede 
in perpetuity a portion of his territories. In 
return it was secretly provided by treaty that 
they should protect the Indian frontier from 
Mohammedan invasion. 

The first appearance of the Mohammedans 
in India was in a.b. 664. Mohalib, a chief who 
had distinguished himself in Persia and Arabia, 
was detached on that occasion from the in- 
vading army, and penetrated to Mooltan ; bnt 
it is a fact, and not accounted for, that no 
further attempt was made on the north of 
India during the continuance of the Arab rule.*}" 

The next invasion is described as of a more 
permanent character, and is said to have pro- 
ceeded from the south-eastern point of Persia 
into the country stretching from the mouth of 
the Indus, then ruled by a Hindoo prince 
called Dahir by the Mussnlmen, whose capital 
was at Alor, near Bakkar, and whose terri- 
tories included Mooltan and all Scinde, with 
probably the adjoining plain of the Indus, 
extending to the mountains at Galabagh. 

Arab incursions are alleged to have been 

* Elpliiastone, vob li. p. 501. 
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made in the reign of the Caliph Omar, and 
Ferishta states that the Affghans gave an 
asylum to the surviving Arabs, who were 
driven out of Scinde in the second century of 
the Hegira. If they took place so early as 
the days of the second caliph, they were in 
all probability piratical expeditions for the 
purpose of abducting the w^omeii of that dis- 
trict, who, according to the tastes of the 
Arabs, were supposed to possess considerable 
attractions, and were greatly prized in the 
seraglios of that country. 

At length, in the reign of Caliph Walid, 
the Moslem government was provoked to 
more strenuous exertion. An Arab ship 
having been seized at Dival, or Dewal, a sea- 
port . connected *with Scinde, restitution Was 
demanded of Rajah Dahir. He refused com- 
pliance, and pleaded in his justification that 
that port belonged not to his dominions. The 
Mnssulmen sent a body composed of one thou- 
sand infantry and three him d red horse to 
enforce their claim. These were cut off by 
the natives. Hejaj, the governor of Basra, 
raised a regular army of six thousand men at 
Shiraz, and placed his nephew, Mohammed 
Casim, then not more than twenty years of 
age, in command, and he successfully con- 
ducted it to the walls of Dewal Casim was 
supplied ■with catapultas and the other ma- 
chines requisite for a siege. Pie commenced 
his operations by an attack on a temple a 
short distance from the towm. This ivas a 
pagoda greatly celebrated, in high veneration 
among the people^ It was strongly fortified, 
being surrounded wdth a high enclosure of 
be wm stone, defended by a large garrison of 
Rajpoots, in addition to numerous inhabitants 
of the Brahminical caste. A flag was dis- 
played on the lofty tower of the temple, and 
to this *was attached a superstitious legend 
that, as long as it retained its position, the 
pagoda might bid defiance to all the art and 
power of its assailants. This pro])hecy soon 
reached the ears of Casim. Pie directed the 
engines against the sacred standard. It was 
brought to the ground, and those whose hopes 
rested on its safety, losing all confidence, 
abandoned their post in des 2 )air, and the 
place fell without a struggle into the hands 
of the invaders. Casim recommended to the 
inhabitants the rite of circumcision; this they 
rejected. Incensed by their contumacy, he 
ordered all the males above the age of seven- 
teen to be put to death, and the rest, with 
the women, to be reduced to slavery. The 
: fall of the temple seems to have led to the 
1 speedy submission of the town. A rich booty 
! fell into the hands of the Arabs, a fifth was re- 
! served for Hejaj, and the rest divided among 
the troops. A son of Dahir’s, who ^Yas in 
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Bewal eitlier as goveYnor or as an ally, re- 
treated to Braliminabad, to wbicli place, ac- 
cording to Perislita, lie was pursued by tbe 
conqueror, and compelled to surrender on 
terms, Casim then advanced on Xeei’ua (now 
Hyderabad), and tbence upon Sebwan, to 
wbicb be laid siege. This jilace, though 
strongly fortified, was evacuated at the end of 
seven days, the garrison flying to a fortress 
called Salem, which also surrendered. The 
Bajah Bahir was not an inattentive spec- 
tator of passing events, nor of the progress 
made by Casim. His son, with a large force, 
was dispatched to oppose him. He soon after 
joined him with a bo% of troops, thus forming 
an army of fifty thousand men. The Arab force 
did not exceed six thousand. The Indians 
had penetrated the ranks of their enemy, and 
were on the point of achieving the ■vdctory, 
when one of the Arab firemen threw a naptha 
hall on the wliite .elephant on which Bahir 
was mounted. The terrifying effect of the 
liquid flame so alarmed the animal, that he 
fled to the river, and plunged into the stream^i 
in spite of all the efforts made by his rider. 
The Indians, perceiving the speed with which 
their prince was hastening from the conflict, | 
and unconscious of the cause, were panic- 
stricken, and instantly followed, abandoning 
the field to their fortunate adversaries. The 
elephant having emerged from the water, 
Bahir presented himself again to his flying 
troops, arrested their flight, and vigorously 
renewed the contest on the banks of the 
Indus. Fortune again was unfriendly ; struck 
with an arrow, he fell from his seat. He 
nevertheless insisted on being placed on horse- 
back; and although the wound was very 
severe, he gallantly charged into the thick of 
the Arabian cavalx’y, and there found the 
death of a hero. The loss of their brave 
prince disheartened his army, they fled in 
confusion from the field. A great amount 
of booty was obtained by this victory. The 
widow of Bahir, wdth a heroism wwthy of her 
valiant spouse, assembled an army of fifteen 
thousand EajpootSj and prepared to meet the 
invaders of her country. Though she offered 
the enemy battle they declined it, and she 
sought shelter within the defences of Adjur, 
which was closety invested. Being reduced to 
the last extremity, the garrison sacrificed their 
wives and children on a burning pile, and, 
headed by the widow of Bahir, attacked the 
Mohammedans in their camp, and all lost 
their lives fighting to the last. 

One more desperate stand was made at 
Ashcandra, after which Mooltan seems to 
have fallen without a struggle, and the Arabs 
pursued their success till all the territories of 
Bahir came into their possession. 


On the first invasion each city was sum- 
moned to embrace the creed of the con- 
querors or pay tribxite. Those who did not 
accept either alternative, if they did not make 
an absolute surrender, -were put to the sword, 
and their families sold into slavery. Pour 
cities rejected these terms, and in two of them, 
the soldiers, to the amount of six thousand, 
were butchered. A strange exception was made 
in these cases. The merchants and artizans 
were not included, and to those who agreed to 
pay tribute all their privileges were restored, 
and also the exercise of their religion. When 
a sovereign consented to pay tribute, he re- 
tained his territory, and only became subject 
to the usual relations of a tributary prince. 

Casim himself, though young, was prudent 
and conciliatory. Several of the Hindoo 
princes were won to his side during the war; 
and when it had been terminated he nomi- 
nated the prime minister of Bahir to the same 
office tinder him, on the express grounds that 
he was best qualified to protect old rights and 
maintain established institutions. 

It is said on the authority of contemporary 
historians, that he was contemplating a march 
to Kanoujj on the Ganges, and had reached 
Odeypore, when his career was arrested by a 
very singular and romantic incident. When 
the Arabs had obtained possession of Adjur, 
they found in that town some who had 
escaped the immolation. Among them were 
the two daughters of Dahir. They were 
women of great j^ersonal attractions, and con- 
sidered to be a present worthy the acceptance 
of the caliph; they were consequently sent to 
Hejaj to be forwarded to the seraglio of 
Walid, the commander of the ffiithful. When 
those beauties reached the court the caliph 
became enamoured of the elder, and wished 
her to submit to his embraces. She assured 
him that she was entirely unworthy of such a 
high honour, having been the victim of 
Casim’s lieentiouB passions. The enraged 
caliph, whose will was law, in the first 
paroxysm of his anger, wrote with his own 
hand an order to him that he should he sewed 
up in a raw hide, and Ms body forwarded to 
Belhi. Upon its arrival Walkl invited the 
vindictive Hindoo to his presence, and thus 
addressed her Behold Mohammed Casim 
in his shroud ! it is thus I punish the sins of 
those servants who presume to insult the 
deputy of the Prophet of God.” She replied, 
with a smile full of triumph and sarcasm, 
^^ Know, caliph, that Mohammed Casim paid 
me the most delicate respect. He, however, 
pnt to death my father, my mother, my 
brother, and my countrymen, and in his 
death, indifferent to my own fate, I have 
gratified that revenge which has so long been 
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consuming me.’' The gratification of revenge 
in Indians, where tlieir iiononr is concerned, 
is so strong, the fortitude of Hindoo females 
so great, and the devotion of the servants of 
the caliph so pure and disinterested, that the 
translator of Perishta says the story may be 
allowed to hold its place among other roman- 
tic tales, not less remarkable, in the annals of 
the world. 

On the death of Mohammed Casim a tribe 
who traced their origin from the Ansaries 
established a government ; after which the 
zemindars usurped the powei*, and held inde- 
pendent rule for the space of five hundred 
years, but neither the names nor the histories 
of these princes are extant. In the course of 
years — the number unknown— -this dynasty 
subjected the cotintry of another dynasty called 
Soomnna. During their reigns the Moham- 
medan kings of India proper— such as those 
of (xhizni, Ghoor, and Delhi— invaded Scinde, 
and, seizing many of the towns, appointed 
Mohammedan governors over them. Among 
these rulers Nasir-ood-Deen Kubhacha as- 
serted his independence. 

With the death of Casim ceased the pro- 
gress of the Mohammedan arms. His con- 
quests devolved on his successor Temim, in 
whose family they continued for about thirty - 
six years — that is, to the downfall of the 
Ommiades, a.d. 760 — -when, by an insurrec- 
tion, of which the particulars have not sur- 
vived, the Mussulmen were expelled by the 
Bajpoots, and all their conquests restored to 
the Hindoos, who retained possession for 
nearly five hundred years. 

In the history of JBahawalpur, by Bhabamet 
Ali, a statement at variance with the above, 
quoted from Elphinstone, is given.’*^ Accord- 
ing to this Indian authority governors were 
sent out by the Abassides to Bcinde and the 
Punjaub, of which they took possession with- 
out much resistance, and this dynasty con- 
tinued in the possession of their Indian pos- 
session without molestation until the caliphate 
of Kadir-Billah, being a period of two hun- 
dred and eighty-six lunar years, when the 
hostile advance of Sultan Mahmood of Ghizni, 
at the head of a lai'ge army, laid waste the 
intermediate country between GMzni and 
Mooltan.f 

Elphinstone, judiciously remarks, that it is 
extraordinary that the Arabs, who had 
reached to Mooltan during their first ardour 
for conquest and conversion, shonld not have 
overran India as easily as they did Persia, 

* History of Ba}mvalpu7\ p. 5. 

t Gbizni consisted of the tract which composed the 
kingdom of Bactria after the division of Alexander’s em- 
pire — namely, the countries lying between Parthia and 
the Indus, and south of the Oxus, 


and should now allow themselves to be beaten 
out of a province where they had a firm foot- 
ing. This result he endeavours to account for 
by the existence of a powerful priesthood, 
closely connected wuth the government, and 
deeply revered by their countrymen ; by a re- 
ligion interwoven mth the laws and manners 
of the people, which exercised an invisible 
infiuence over their very thoughts ; and by a 
horror of change, and a sort of passive 
courage, which is perhaps the best suited to 
allow time for an impetuous attack to spend 
its force. Even the divisions of the Hindoos 
were in their favour; the downfall of one 
rajah only removed a rival from the prince 
who was next behind, and the invader dimin- 
ished his number, and got further from his 
resources, without being able to strike a blow 
which might bring his undertaking to a con- 
clusion. iflowever these considerations may 
have weighed with the early invaders, they 
deserve the greatest attention from the in- 
quirer, for it is principally to them must ha 
ascribed the slow progress of Mohammedanism 
in India, and the comparatively mild and tole- 
rant form it assumed in that country. 

At this period the power of the folio vrers 
of the Arabian reformer had culminated to its 
height. The fertile regions of Northern 
Africa, the seats of Egyptian grandeur, and of 
the commercial greatness of the proudest of the 
Tyrian colonies, the rich and extensive plains 
of Spain, t]lie Eastern continent, the luxu- 
riant parent of the great primitive empires, 
where towered from time immemorial Nineveh, 
Babylon, Tyre, Persepoiis, Mecca, and Jeru- 
salem, and the awe-inspiring, mountain- 
excavated, cave -structured city of Hetrea, 
all capitals of successive empires, had sub- 
mitted to the crescent, but already the seeds 
of dissension were broadcast over their em- 
pire. Even in the first half century of the 
Hegira the murder of Otliman with his Koran 
on his knee, and the imbecility of Ali, led to 
a successful revolt, and the establishment of a 
caliphate beyond the confines of the birth- 
land of the Prophet. The Ommiades, who 
were elevated to the newly-established dignity 
for niiiety years, were harassed with the re- 
peated assertion of the supposed rights of the 
posterity of the Prophet, through his daughter 
Fatima, whose claims furnished a respectable 
pretext for revolt and rebellion, and even- 
tuated in the uprising of the powerful province 
of Khorassan, which humbled the power of 
the reigning house, and placed upon the 
throne in 760 the descendants of Abbas, the 
uncle of Mohammed. Spain adhered to the 
fortimes of the old dynasty, and the integrity 
of the Moslem empire was broken for ever. 

* Mistorif of Mdia, vol. i. p. 512. 
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men tlie calipEate of Bagdad was thus 
rapidly on the declinOj a tribe of Tartars from 
the Altai Mountains, and since known by the 
name of Turks, had gradually and steadily 
risen to great power. By a series of vigorous 
iEOursions they had subjected to their rule 
all the neighbouring tribes. In the degene- 
racy of the Arab troops contingents from 
tliese ATarriors were largely incorporated witn 
tliem. Their chiefs soon, by^ deeds of per- 
sonal valour and strategic ability, rose to the 
command of armies and the government of 
provinces, and on them was soon conferied 
the distinguished honour of selecting from 
their ranks the_ body-gitard of the “com- 
mander of the faithful.” , 

As soon as the power of the caliphs began 
to decline, and the energies, devotion, and 
enthusiasm of the Arabs began to wane, the 
results which invariably _ accompany such 
symptoms of course manifested tbemselves 
through the Mohammedan empire. The 

standard of rebellion was raised by the gover- 
nors of remote provinces. ^ 

An obstinate revolt in Transoxiana, 
called Haroun-al-EescMd, the well-hnown 
caliph of Arabian history and romance, and 

the fifth of the house of Abbas, from the seat 
of government. His death was accelerated 
by the circumstance. It was quelled by bis 
son Mahm'oon, who took up his residence in 
this disaffected province, and was thus the | 
means of preserving it to^ the empire. It was 
by means of an insurrection here that he was 
enabled to wrest the sceptre from his brother 
Amir. He had scarcely taken possession of his 
capital, and formed his court, when Tahir, 
to whose attachment he owed his successes, 
began to lay the foundation of his own inde- 
pendence. His territories included Traiisoxania 
and Kborassan, the latter extended from the 
Caspian to the Oxus, and were never after 
united to the caliphate. The commanders of 
the faithful, reduced to a state of abject 
dependence on the Turkish guards, were a 
mere symbol in their liands, and from that 
period maybe dated the complete downfall 
of the Arab empire. . i r 

Tahir and his posterity, under the title oi 
Taliirites, enjoyed sovereignty in that pro- 
vince from the year a.d, 81 B to the year 872, 
a period of fifty-nine years. They were dis- 
possessed by the son of a brazier, called in 
the Arabic "Soffar, who, forcing his way up- 
wards through the various grades of military 
adventure to he the chief of an army, was 
enabled to place on the tbrone bis family, 
known in history as the dynasty of the Sof- 
farides. This house was supplanted by a 
similar adventurer after a period variously 
stated to be thirty-four and fifty-seven years, 


who established the house of the Samankles. 
The princes of this race are celebrated by the 
Persian historians as lovers of justice, and 
liberal and eiiligliteiied patrons of learning, 
and are said to have despoiled the legitimate 
commanders of the faithful of some of their 
most valuable territories, and to have exer- 
cised kingly authority over Bokhara, Kho- 
rassan, a great part of the Persian empire, 
Candahar, Zabulistan, Gabul, and the moun- 
tains of the Afghans. OAO 

The Bamanides ruled for (from a.d. 892 to 
1001) one hundred and fouileen years; and 
though not invaders of India, ^ they had more 
connection than any of their predecessors 
with the history of that country. They had 
originally come from Balk. 

In the reign of Abd-el-Melek, the fifth prince 
of this dynasty, Aluptugeen, a Turkish slave, 
acquired'' distinction, and was appointed gover- 
nor of the vast province of Kborassan. On 
the death of his sovereign he made an attempt 
to snatch the sceptre from the feeble bold of 
Mansour, tbe infant son of the late prince, 
but the emirs of the country rallied round 
the throne, and x\.luptugeen quitted the royal 
city of Bokhara. The ambitious governor 
retired with tbe adherents of his fortunes and 
the admirers of his courage to the town of 
Ghizni, situated on the westernmost part of 
the Oowmul, one of the numerous rivers tri- 
butary to the Indus. Every effort was made 
to crush his growing power, but in vain ; and 
during a period of sixteen years he added 
both to dominions and to his reputation. The 
forces by which he was enabled to preserve 
his independence were composed of a body of 
three thousand disciplined slaves, or Mame- 
lukes, Turks of his own original condition, 
who accompanied him to his retreat. Doubt- 
less be -was joined in after time by soldiers 
who had served under him when governor, 
but it is highly probable that his chief strength 
consisted in the resources supplied by the 
country of his adoption. 

Sehektegin, at one time his slaA^e, who by 
successive steps became his general counsellor 
and son-in-law, became also his successor. 
Although master in Ghizni, he was for some 
time regarded by the Samanides only as the 
governor of a province. He endeared him- 
self to his officers and soldiers by his liberality 
and military qualities, and by his affability 
secured the love and admiration of Ins sub- 
jects. Peace during his government smiled 
on the land. His arms and his faith were 
successful in India. He destroyed the monu- 
ments of paganism, laid waste the Punjaitb, 
built tbe towns of Bost and Kosdar near the 
Indus. Koah, the successor of Mansour, 
treated him rather as an ally than a subject. 
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The King of Tnrldstan threatened the de« 
s traction of the caliphate, but by the courage 
and. skill of his troops the caliph sitpported the 
throne, and the defeated Turks were success- 
fully expelled the invaded provinces a.d. 997. 

On the demise of this prince his son Ish- 
mael was raised to the throne, in obedience 
to his father’s injunctions ; but Mahmood, who 
had already gained great military renown 
while assisting in the war with the King of 
Tiirldstan, took up arms against his brother, 
and eifectiially asserted his rights as the elder 
born. 

The occasional glimpses which history 
affords of the presence of the followers of the 
Arab prophet in India are meagre and unsatis- 
hictory, furnishing few materials for narrative 
or the Iiiglier historical attributes. With the 
reign of Mahmood commences the eleventh 
century, and the opening chapter of what can 
be properly called the Mohammedan history 
of India. On the foundation which had been 
so recently laid by his active predecessors, 
whose newly -constructed empire had not yet 
had time for consolidation, he erected a super- 
structure which has survived many fierce 
agitations, and did not crumble by those 
fierce perturbations, the effects of the terrible 
convulsions which have agitated, destroyed, 
and modelled many of the institutions of Hin- 
dostan. The kingdom of the Samanides was 
abolished, and public prayers for his safety 
were substituted in the services of the mosques 
for those previously offei’cd for the family of 
the royal masters of his progenitors. Irak 
Persia submitted to his yoke, and from the 
Caspian to the Ganges, from Transoxiana to 
the neighbourhood of Ispahan, he was the 
only ruler. 

His first expedition towards India was made 
in the autumn of the year a.d. 1000, having 
just previously proceeded from Balk to Herat, 
and thence to Siestan, where he defeated the 
governor of that province, and returned to 
Ghizni. The resnlt of the Indian expedition 
was that he captured many forts and pro- 
vinces, in which he placed garrisons, and 
then returned to his capital, and directed all 
his attention to the internal arrangement of 
his dominions, the organisation of its civil and 
criminal jurisprndence, and the development 
of its resources. He then entered into an 
alliance with Elik Khan, the rnler of Tnrki- i 
stall, who had recently acquired possession of 
the territory of Bokhara. Having completed 
those arrangements at home, he again turned 
his thoughts to India, and twelve months 
from the date of his first approacli to that 
country he proceeded with ten thousand 
chosen horse to Peshawur, and was there 
encountered by the Rajah of Lahore, at the i 
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head of an army composed of forty -two 
thousand horse and foot, supported by three 
; hundred elephants. Though the armies were 
so disproportionate, victory declared in favour 
of Mahmood. The rajah, with fifteen of his 
principal chiefs— his sons and brethren — ^was 
taken prisoner, and five thousand of his troops 
were left on the field of battle. Mahmood in 
this action acquired a rich booty. Among 
the spoils were sixteen necklaces, one of which 
was valued at £81,000. The following spring 
he released his prisoners on payment of a 
large ransom, and submitting to become tri- 
butary to him. In compliance "with a custom 
then prevalent among the Hindoos, that 
whatever rajah was twice defeated by stran- 
gers should abdicate, the unfortunate chief of 
Lahore surrendered his crown to his son; 
and having ordered the erection of a funeral 
pile, he set fire to it with his own hand, and 
voluntarily expired in the flames. 

In the jmar 1004: he marched into Hindo- 
stan to enforce the tributes previously im- 
posed, and which had not been paid. Passing 
through the province of Mooltan, he arrived 
at a city which Ferislita calls Bhateca, but 
which his English translator, Briggs, confesses 
his inability to identify. The Hindoos fought 
with great bravery, and frequently repulsed 
their assailants with great slaughter. The 
latter, however, as repeatedly renewed the as- 
sault till the close of the day, when Mahmood, 
turning his face towards the city of the Pro- 
phet, implored his aid. Forward ! for- 
ward ! ” cried the enthusiastic chief, '' our 
prayers have found favour with God.’^ The 
troops caught the inspiration, and with a loud 
shout manifested their resolution and promp- 
titude, and with impetuous ardour breasted 
the foe, impinged their ranks, broke their 
lines, forced them to flight, and pursued them 
to the gates of the city. The Hindoos eva- 
cuated the town, leaving a small garrison in 
the fortress, and retired to a wood on the 
banks of the Indus, where, being attacked, 
the rajah on the point of being made prisoner, 
fell on his sword, and most of his adherents 
shared his fate in endeavouring to avenge his 
fall. Two hundred and eighty elephants were 
among the spoil. 

The foBowing year the King of Mooltan 
revolted, and w^as supported by Anundpaul, 
the successor of the Rajah of Lahore, who 
detached the greater part of liis force to 
Peshawuir, where it suffered a signal defeat, 
and was pursued to Wuzeerabad, on the left 
hank of the Chenab. Anundpaul -was forced 
to fly for refuge to Cashmere. The Rajah of 
Mooltan, his ally, thus defeated, submitted, 
and agreed to the payment of a large annual 
tribute, and to yield implicit obedience 
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ill future. TMs speedy termination of tlie 
campaign was an agreeable circumstance to 
Malimood, for lie iiad tlien learned from tlie 
governor of Herat that Elik Khan, tlie King 
of Kasligar, liacl invaded Ms northern pro- 
vinces. Having left Zah Sais— a Hindoo who 
liad einhraced the Mohammedan religion — his 
lieutenant or governor in India, he marched 
to repel the invaders. 

A short period had passed since Mahmood 
had formed an alliance with Elik Khan, and 
cemented it hy marrying his daughter. The 
result of the invasion was that a decisive 
battle was fought, in which the Tarter in- 
vaders were signally defeated ; and one of the 
interesting incidents of which was that the 
elephant on which Mahmood was mounted, 
being led by his royal master to a personal 
encounter with Elik Khan, the well-trained 
animal, seizing the standard-hearer of the I 
enemy in his trunk, tossed him aloft in the ^ 
air. The Ghizny troops bravely snpported- 
their king, rushing in with headlong impe- 
tuosity, and driving the enemy with great 
slaughter before them, Elik Khan, defeated 
on all sides, crossed the river with a few of 
his sur viving attendants, and never after - 
\vards appeared in the held during Mahmood’ s 
reign. Though the weather wms inclement, 
Mahmood, eager to crush for ever the dis- 
comlited and dispirited refugee, decided, in 
spite of the earnest remonstrances of his best 
trusted officers, to pursue him in his flight. 
It was the depth of wuiiter, and the soldiers 
ivere unable to endure the fatigues of the 
march, aggravated by the severity of the 
season. On the third night of the pursuit a 
storm of wind and siiowwvertook them in the 
unsheltered wilds. The royal tents with 
great difficulty w^ere pitched and made secure, 
wiiile the army wms unprotected. A rmmher 
of stoves w^ere brought into the king’s tents, 
and hecaine so heated, that many of the 
courtiers began to throw off their upper gar- 
ments, when a facetious chief came in shiver- 
ing with cold, the king, observing him, and 
addressing Mm by name, exclaimed, Dil- 
chiick, go out, and tell "X^unter that he may 
burst his cheeks with blustering, for here we 
defy his poW'er.” Hilchuck W'ent out as or- 
dered, and returning in a short time, thus 
addressed his master : I have delivered the 
king’s message to Winter, hut the surly 
fellow replies that if his hands cannot reach 
the skirts of ro3mlty, nor hiirt his suite, yet 
will this night prove to the army the mighty 
power he possesses, and in the morning 
Mahmood may he necessitated to saddle his 
own horse.” This courtier -like rebuke pro- 
duced a salutary effect. The king reflected 
seriously on the condition of his troops, the 
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risks to which they w^ere being exposed, and 
he resolved to proceed no farther ; and, in- 
deed, in the morning some hundreds of men 
and horses wwe found to have perished from 
the cold. 

About this time Mahmood had information 
that the Hindoo renegade wdiom he had left 
in care of his Indian possessiGiis had returned 
to his early superstitioBS, and had expelled 
the officers appointed by the king. To punish 
this revolt in the bud, he marched with the 
greatest expedition towmrds India, and sent 
on before him a body of cavalry, wdio came un- 
expectedly on Zab Sais, defeated him, and 
made him prisoner. The rebel wras compeHed 
to pay the sum of four hundred thousand 
dirhems, and w\as kept in coniinement during 
the remainder of his life. 

He had not been many months returned to 
Ghizni, w'hen lie determined to proceed to 
India, in order to chastise the Rajah of 
Lahore for the opposition he encountered 
from him in a previous Indian campaign to 
suppress the defection of Mooltaii, Having 
heard of Ms intended approach, Anundpaul sent 
ambassadors on all sides, inviting the assistance 
of the other princes of Hindostan, the expul- 
sion of the Mohammedans being now con- 
sidered a sacred duty. Accordingly the 
Rajahs of Oojein, GwMior, Kalimjur, Kanouj, 
Delhi, and Ajnieer, entered into a confederacy, 
and uniting their forces, advanced to^vards 
the Punjaub with the greatest army that had 
3mt taken the field. The belligerents met on 
a plain convenient to Peshawuir, where they 
remained encamped during the space of forty 
days without coming to action. The Hindoos 
had daily accessions of strength. Such was 
the enthusiasm wliich animated the entire 
nation, that the Hindoo w-omen sold their 
jewels, and melted dowm their golden orna- 
ments, to supply the sinew^s of war, and these 
patriotic contributions were forw^arded from the 
remotest parts of the peninsula. The Giik- 
kurs and other warlike tribes joined the con- 
federates, and the Mohammedans, overpow’ered 
by numbers, were obliged to fortify their 
camp. These defences did not protect them 
against the impetuous Gukkurs. Xo less 
than thirty^ thousand, with their heads and 
feet hare, armed with various arms, penetrated 
the JMohammeclan lines, and in a few minutes 
put six thousand of them to the sw^ord. 
Though thus successful in the first onset, the 
fortune of the day declared against them. 
The prince who had the command of the 
confederates w’as mounted, as w^as usual with 
them, on a conspicuous elephant, which, being 
startled by a discharge of flaming naptha 
balls, became ungovernable, turned, and fled. 
The disappearance of their general disheart- 
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eiiecl Ms forces ; they were tlirowir into irre- 
mediable coiifiisioii, and songlit safety in flight. 
In the pursuit twenty tlioiisand of them fell. 

Mahmood now determined on using all the 
means in his power to establish a permanent 
empire in India, and to impose the laws of 
the Koran upon the conquered Hindoos. He 
waged unsparing war upon their idols, and 
in his progress remorselessly persecuted the 
Brahmins, and razed their temples. In order 
to preserve what they valued infinitely more 
than their private property, the precious 
utensils dedicated to the service of their 
temples, they had them secretly conveyed to 
a fort of great strength erected on the top of 
a steep mountain. The sacred treasures of all 
the neighbouring kingdoms were thither con- 
veyed. The Persian historian supposes that 
in this fort were accumulated a larger quantity 
of gold, silver, precious stones, and pearls, 
than was ever stored in the royal treasury of 
any other prince. Mahmood surprised this place 
before any precautions could be taken for its 
defence. The only persons left in charge 
were a few helpless and timid priests. It fell 
into his hands without a blow. The booty, 
without any exaggeration, was immense. 
Estimating the mun, the standard of weight, 
at its lowest value — for it varies considerably, | 
being in Arabia only about two pounds, and i 
reaching to eleven pounds in Tabreez— Pe- 
rishta sets it down at fourteen hundred pounds 
of gold and silver plate, four hundred pounds 
of golden ingots, four thousand pounds of 
silver bullion, and forty pounds weight of 
pearls, corals, diamonds, and rubies, and the 
specie at £318,333. With this vast prize he 
returned to Ghizni a.d. 1009. To celebrate 
his ‘success he prepared a magnificent festival, 
and on that occasion ostentatiously displayed 
his rich stores of golden thrones and other 
valuables, and every guest was a recipient of 
a splendid gift. 

Buch results as these were calculated to 
whet the appetite for further conquests ; and 
such was the effect. In the following year i 
Mahmood marched towards Ghoor, a country 
possessed by a tribe of the warlike Affghans, 
who shrunk not from the defence of their 
fatherland. Their success in the earlier 
period of the campaign responded to their 
inde 2 :>endent spirit and resolution. Mahmood 
was repulsed in reiterated assaults. At length 
he succeeded by stratagem in defeating his 
gallant enemy. Mohammed their king wms 
made prisoner. His ]3F0ud spirit disdaining 
to survive defeat and independence, he shared 
the fate, having taken similar precautions, of 
the great Carthaginian, Hannibal, by swallow- 
ing poison, concealed in Ms ring for such an 
exigency. 


It is very probable that it was after this 
reverse that Mohammedanism was imposed 
on the Affghans, although some authors affirm 
that they were converted many years before, 
as already stated — even so early as the time 
of Aii, the son-in-law of the Prophet. The 
Affghans were noted for their bravery. 
During the reigns of the Sumaiiy kings they 
formed a harrier between the kingdom of 
Mooltan and Lahore; and this resistance is 
the cause why the Suniany troops always 
limited their predatory excursions to Scinde 
and Tatta. it has been observed, when the 
government of Ghizni devolved on Aluptii- 
geen, Ms general, Sebektegin, made re - 
peated excursions into Mooltan and Liimghaii, 
and met with fierce opposition from the Aff- 
ghans: and they were also found leagued 
with the brave Eajah of Lahore, Jupal, who 
fought bravely, though unsuccessfully, and 
would not survive Ms defeats. From that pe- 
riod the Aff*ghans became military ciiiefs. Bo- 
bektegin, from motives of policy, courted their 
alliance against the Arabs, and during his 
reign refrained from attacking; and though 
Ms son Mahmood trmm}}hed over them, the 
sequel will show how they eventually sue- 
; ceeded in subverting the ruling dynasty, and 
I in placing one of their chiefs upon the throne. 

I From Ghoor the Ghiznites marched to the 
! reduction of Mooltan, which had again risen 
in arms. Having quieted the revolters, he 
proceeded to the subjugation of Tahnesur, 
within thirty miles of Delhi. This city was 
held in as high veneration by the Hindoos as 
were Mecca by the Moslems and Jerusalem 
by the Christians. The most sacred of their 
idols were located there, and its origin dated 
in their traditions from the creation, Anund- 
paul, the Eajah of the Punjaub, a tributary 
of Mahmood, importuned Mm to alter his 
resolution respecting Tahnesur, guaranteeing 
that the amount of the revenues of that 
district should be paid to reimburse for 
the expense of Ms expedition; besides which 
; he undertook to present Mm with fifty ele- 
phants, and jewels to a considerable amount. 
The reply of the invader marks the stern 
character of the man, and the all -sacrificing 
devotion to Ms creed : The religion of the 
faithful inculcates the following tenet: ‘that 
in proportion as the tenets of the Prophet are 
diffused, and Ms followers exert themselves 
in the subversion of idolatry, so shall be their 
reward in heaven and therefore that it was 
Ms mission, with the divine aid, to root out 
the worship of idols from the length and 
breadth of India. How, then, could he spare 
Tahnesur?” This haughty reply left but 
one of two alternatives — absolute submis- 
sion, at the sacrifice of what is dearest to 
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man, Ills religions convictions or prejudices, 
or to peril all in defence of their altars and 
their honaes. However gross may he the 
Buperstitions which form the bases of a national 
creed, they are entitled to respect in propor- 
tion to the number of votaries and the moral 
influences they exercise ; and though they 
may be revolting, nothing justifies the 
mission of the sword and the fagot. The 
spirit of the Hindoo principalities was tho- 
roughly roused ; but before a junction of their 
forces could be made, the sacred city was in 
the power of the enemy. It was given up to 
the plunder of the army; the temples were 
stripped of their ornaments, the idols broken, 
and some of those more special objects of 
worship were transported to the seat of 
government. On this occasion the Moham- 
medan army is said to have carried home 
with it two hundred thousand captives, 
and such a mass of Indian spoils, that the 
capital of Ghizni appeared like an Indian 
city. Xot a soldier of the army was without 
wealth or without many slaves. 

In A.T). 1013 Mahmood penetrated into 
Cashmere in pitrsuit of Jupal, second rajah I 
of Lahore, who had fled thither for shelter. 
He plundered that province, imposed the 
Mohammedan yoke on the inhabitants, and 
reduced the chiefs to nominal subjection. 
In two years after, a.d. 1015, he revisited it, 
to punish some revolted chiefs, and besieged 
some forts not previously reduced. This 
proved a disastrous campaign. The summer 
was spent in an attempt to besiege Lokoti, a 
fortress remarkable for the strength of its 
artificial and natural defences. The approach 
of winter compelled him to abandon his enter- 
prise. On his return he was misled into ex- 
tensive morasses, in which he lost a great 
portion of his force. 

In the spring of 1017, with an army con- 
sisting of a hundred thousand chosen horse, 
and twenty thousand foot, Mahmood under- 
took an expedition against Kanouj. The 
journey was one of three months, and the 
intervening district was intersected with seven 
formidable rivers. He directed his course 
through Cashmere, and was there supplied with 
provisions and reinforcements by the prince 
whom he had recently there established. The 
march was not only long, hut tedious, till he 
entered the plains of Hindostan, and, driving 
all opjDosition before him, he advanced to 
Kanouj. This city, situated on the Granges, 
about a hundred miles south-east from Delhi, 
was then the capital of a kingdom. From the 
reign of Gustab, the father of Darab (Darius, 
King of Persia), says Ferishta,"*^ this city had 
not been visited by any foreign enemy. 

*** The Mohammedan Tower in India^ yol. i, pp. 51, 57. 


This city, the Persian describes, in the 
gorgeous imagery of the East, as ''raising its 
head to the skies, and which in strength and 
beauty is unrivalled,” not being prepared for 
an attack it had no reason to apprehend, 
threw itself on the mercy of the invader ; and 
the rajah is represented, in his humiliation, 
to have embraced the religion of the Prophet. 
He delayed here three clays, and then marched 
against Meerut, the rajah of which retreated 
with his army, leaving a very inefficient 
garrison for its defence. It was soon cap- 
tured, and a large ransom paid for it. In 
rapid succession he took the cities of Mavin 
and Mutra-— the latter, then a place of great 
wealth and consequence, is still of consider- 
able extent, and not far from Agra. It was 
reputed to be four thousand years old, and 
rich in temples and idols loaded and glisten- 
ing with diamonds. There are here, said the 
sultan, “ a thousand edifices, as firm as the 
faith of the faithful, most of them of marble, 
besides innumerable temples. Its present 
condition must have been attained at the 
expense of many millions, nor could such 
another be constructed under a period of two 
centimes.”'^ He broke down or burned all 
the idols, and, as is said of his preceding ex- 
pedition into Hindostan, he amassed a vast 
cpiantity of gold, silver, and diamonds. 
Though the city suflered much from fire and 
pillage, the temples escaped demolition. 
Whether he w^as influenced to abstain from 
destroying them by the labour it demanded, 
or by the admiration their extent, durability, 
and magnificence, inspired, is a conjecture to 
his historians. Several other forts being 
stormed or surrendered, and many rajahs 
reduced to submission, he returned,, loaded 
with the spoils of victories, to Ms native 

^ Professor Wilson says that the whole story of Mali- 
mood’s destruction of Soiimauth is a curious specimen of 
the manner in which a story is embellished by repetition. 
According to earlier Mohammedan writers, the idol Som- 
nauth was a straight solid block of stone three cubits 
long, which, upon the temple being pillaged, was broken 
to pieces; They say nothing of the mutilation of its 
features, for, in fact, it had none ; nothing of the treasures 
it contained, which, as it was solid, could not ha?e been 
wdthin it; nor do they speak of the sums offered for its 
redemption. Eozet-as-Safa, Tabkat Acheri, nor even Pe- 
rishta, says nothing of any definite sum being offered for 
it. His wm'ds are, the Brahmins went to the servants of 
Mahmood, and said, if the king will let the image alone 
we will give as much gold — meaning, probably, an equal 
weight—to the public treasury. The crores and millions 
are due to Dow and Gibbon. Ferishta, however, invents 
the hidden treasures of rubies and pearls with quite as 
little warrant. Somnauth was, in fact, a Linga, a Nath 
or deity ascribed to Soma, the moon, as having been 
erected by him in honour of Siva. It was one of the 
twelve principal types of that deity which were celebrated 
in India at the time of the first Mohammedan invasion. — 
Mill’s History of India, note by Wilson, voL ii, p. 251. 
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dominions, there to recrtiit fresh strength and 
determination for further conquests. The 
pages of his historians are encumbered with 
the enumeration of the spoils^ and their aggre- 
gate value, taken at each successive visit 
from the Indians. 

To commemorate the success of this, and 
prohahl^y the preceding campaigns, he ordered 
a magnificent mosque to he built in Ghizni. 
The materials were marble and granite. Such 
was its transcendental splendour, it was called 
the Celestial Bride. It was furnished with 
carpets marvellously wrought, of the most 
exquisite and costly materials. The can- 
delabra aiid other ornaments were of silver 
and gold. He also added an endowment of 
more sterling value— -a university, which he 
supplied with a large and valuable collection 
of curious books in various languages, and a 
mitseum of natural curiosities. ■ To its main- 
tenance he appropriated a large sum of money, 
besides funds amply sufficient for the support 
of the students and professors, duly quali- 
fied to instruct the former in the arts and 
sciences. 

The refined taste thus manifested by the 
sultan produced its effects among a people 
who had been proportionally participators 
with him in the plunder of the infidels ; they 
endeavoured to vie with each other in the 
architectural style and decorations of their 
residences. Palatial mansions rose on every 
side ; the public buildings surpassed in mag- 
nificence and effect; and in a very short time 
Ghizni was embellislxed with mosques, porches, 
fountains, reservoirs, aqueducts, and cisterns, 
beyond any city in the East. 

The services which Mahmood had rendered 
to Islam were re-echoed throngh all the 
countries in which the Koran had been pro- 
pagated. The glorious deeds he had done 
were -written out, and presented to the caliph. 
He ordered the book containing them to he 
read publicly to tlie faithful at Bagdad, and 
exhibited his gratification by commemorating 
such distinguished success by the solemniza- 
tion of a great festival. 

Mahmood having been called upon to re- 
press the outrages of some desert tribes, who, 
in the weakness of the caliphate, had ven- 
tured to interrupt the communication with 
Mecca, soon cleared that road of all who had 
dared to molest the pilgrims. 

The accidental success of Mahmood in his 
last mentioned incursion into India, the sub- 
mission of the Eajah of Kanouj, and his 
desertion of the creed of Ms race, had not 
destroyed among the Hindoos their assurance 
of a better future. No sooner had the Ghiz- 
nites retired from the peninsula than a con- 
federacy was formed to crush the renegade, 


and before his new master could come to his 
aid the traitor met the death he merited. On 
his arrival on the banks of the Jumna, hast- 
ening to succour his tributary, Mahmood 
was surprised to find the Eajah of Lahore, 
■who had so often fled before his troops, drawn 
up in order of battle on the opposite hank, 
prepared to dispute his passage. Assaulted 
by an insignificant body of the invaders, the 
natives fled in the greatest disorder. He 
pursued the fugitive prince to his capital, 
entered it without opposition, and surrendered 
it to the indiscriminate pillage of his. army. 
The prince of Lahore sought refuge in Aj- 
meer, and Mahmood returned to Ghizni, 
having appointed governors to various dis- 
tricts in Hindostan. This is the first time it 
is recorded— and after the lapse of twenty- 
three years— that Moslem governors were 
left in India east of the Indus. Thus was 
permanent possession taken by the Gliiznites 
of the Pimjanb, and the first foundation laid 
in Hindostan of a Mohammedan empire, in 
A.D. 1022, by the annexation of the princi- 
pality of Lahore. 

Whether the repletion of wealth or the 
advance of years had produced its sedative 
influences upon the predatory disposition of 
the sultan his historians have not deigned to 
record. The plunder of Kanouj was the last in 
his eleventh Indian campaign. 

The twelfth Indian campaign is celebrated 
wherever there is a Mohammedan as the model 
of a religious invasion. On this ever-memo- 
rable undertaking all Mahmood’s energies 
seem to have been reinvigorated and hrought 
into action. To bequeath a name as a wise and 
heneficent sovereign, an irresistible conqueror, 
a benefactor to Ms country, a patron of the 
liberal arts and sciences, did not satisfy his 
expansive ambition : to rank amongst the 
faithful followers of the Prophet was his 
master passion. This characteristic is mani- 
fested in every page of Ms life. From youth, 
whatever may have been his religious observ- 
ances, he scarcely ever omitted an opportunity 
of manifesting his bitter and unrelenting hos- 
tility to everything bordering on idolatry, 
and now, in mature age, when successes jus- 
tified repose, he made a final effort, which 
was to transmit Ms name to posterity as one 
of the severest scourges of idolatry, if not the 
greatest promoter of Islam. 

In the year A. n. 1024: he assembled an army 
consisting of fifty-four thousand chosen horse, 
and thirteen hundred elephants, trained for 
foreign service. These gigantic preparations 
were made against the Temple of Somnauth, 
situated near the soutlxern extremity of the 
peninsula of Gujerat, near the city of Diu, 
approachable qn one side by land, on the 
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otter Accessible by tbe sea, wMcb. cbafed 
against its otlier sides. The importaiice of 
tMs place, and tbe very Mgb estimation in 
wbicli it was held, may be appreciated from 
tbe facts recorded. It is said that fi*om two 
to three hundred thousand votaries used to 
attend this temple during eclipses — two 
thousand villages had been granted^ by dif- 
ferent princes to maintain its establishments 
— there were two thousand priests, five 
hundred dancing women, and three hundred 
musicians attached to it. A chain supporting 
a bell, which worshippers struck during 
prayers, "weighed two hundred miins of gold ; 
the idol was washed daily with water brought 
from the Ganges, a distance of a thousand 
miles.'^ Mahmood had heard of the great 
riches and supposed Banctity of the celebrated 
temple, and was further incited by the arro- 
gance of the priests, w^ho had foolishly boasted I 
that other strongholds had yielded to Mah- 
mood by reason of their impiety, bnt that 
should he have the temerity to approach 
Somnauth, he would there meet the ^ fate his 
wickedness merited. The veneration in which 
it was held, and the mysterious legends long 
circulated about it, perhaps generated a con- 
fidence in its impregnability. The Hindoos 
believed, as Ferislita states,! that the souls of 
the dead congregated before Somnauth, ij; and 
were there transformed into other bodies, in 
proportion to their merits in their former 
state. They also asserted that the ebb and 
flow of the tides — an extraordinary spectacle 
to people unaccustomed to such phenomena — 
represented the obedience paid by the ocean 
to this shrine. They also affirmed that the 
idol had stood there since the time of Krishnu, 
about four thousand yeai’s before, according 
to their computation. 

The Mohammedan army had reached the 
city of Mooltan, and, as a large desert lay 
before them, the sultan gave orders to them 
to provide themselves 'with "water and other 
essentials. They passed the desert, and 
arrived at Ajmeer. The city was abandoned 
at his advance, and given up to plunder - also 
the adjacent country. Xegleeting no precau- 
tion on his march, he at length reached Som- 
nauth without opposition. Here he encoun- 
tered the most serious resistance he had yet 
met with. The priests and guardians de- 
fended it with all the determination wdiich 
the noblest incentives— altars and homes— 
could inflame. Besides, there w’ere assembled 

The value of the chain, if m Tubrizi mans, would he 
above JBl 00,000. 

t Ferishta, vol. i, p. S50. 

! D’Herbelot, misled by some of the Persip historiaus, 
makes Somnauth the saine as the city of Vesiapore, in the 
Peecan, — Biblicth, Orient, ad ^erbum^ Sonmenat. 


to their Bupport the young and old enthusiasts 
of all the neighbouring kingdoms identified 
with them in creed. The soldiers of Mah- 
mood were many of them veterans, the victors 
in hard-contested fields, with unfaltering 
faith in the capabilities and good fortune 
of their leader and the succour of their Pro- 
phet. They repeatedly advanced to the 
charge, and w’ere as often repelled from their 
ground. The Hindoos made so spirited a 
resistance, that as often as the Mohammedans, 
to the inspiriting cry of Allah Akbar, applied 
their scaling-ladders to the walls, and endea- 
voured to ascend, they were hurled from their 
position. In an engagement outside the 
walls the struggle was maintained with ecpial 
resolution. At length, by a daring personal 
exploit of their zealot chief, the Mobamme- 
Mans were victorious, and the triumphant 
sultan entered the temifle. 

A magnificent view here met his enrap- 
tured gaze. The lofty roof of this temple 
was supported by thirty-six pillars, overlaid 
with plates of gold, and encrusted at intervals 
with clusters of rubies, emeralds, and other 
precious stones. One pendant lamp alone 
I illumined the spacious edifice, whose light, 
reflected by a thousand jewels, shed a strong 
and refulgent lustre through the temple. ^ In 
the midst stood Somnauth himself, an idol 
composed of one entire block, fifty cubits in 
height, forty-seven of which were buried in 
the ground, and on that spot, according to 
Braliminical tradition, he had been adored 
between four and five thousand years. Around 
the dome were suspended some thousand 
images in gold and silver, of vaiious shapes 
and dimensions. In this sacred place, as in 
a pantheon, seemed to he assembled all the 
deities worshipped in the peninsida. Filled 
with indignation at sight of the ^ gigantic idol 
the monarch aimed a blow at its head with 
his iron mace. The nose was struck from its 
face. A treasure of money equal to ten mil- 
lions sterling was ofiered hy the Brahmins 
for its preservation. The Omrahs, dazzled 
with the ransom, counselled its acceptance. 
Mahmood, exclaiming that he valued the 
title of breaker, not seller of idols, gave orders 
to proceed with the work of desteuetion. 
The image was shattered hy repeated blows, 
and from its hollow womb poured forth a 
hidden horde of diamonds and other jewels, 
that amply repaid him for the sacrifice of the 
ransom. Two pieces of this idol were trans- 
mitted to Mecca and Medina, and twm to 
Ghizni, where one was to he seen at the 
palace, and one at the public mosque as^late 
as the seventeenth century, when Ferishta 
wrote his history.^ 

* Maurice^s Sistory of Hindostan, vol. i. p. 295. 
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The treasures wliicli, on tMs occasion, fell 
into the hands of the conquerors, exceeded 
all preceding captures. After this Mahniood, 
having chastised the princes who had assisted 
in defence of the temple, reduced all Gujerat 
to obedience. It is said that he was so cap- 
tivated vdtli the beauty of the country, the 
richness of the soil, and the salubrity of the 
climate, that he conceived the design of fixing 
his court there, and of resigning Ghizni to 
one of his sons. This proposal was strongly 
opposed by his advisers; he appointed to the 
government of it a Hindoo, and then returned 
to Ghizni after an absence of two years and 

■a.halfV ^ 'A'y, 

With this campaign it may be said closed 
the career of Mahmood, so far as the history 
of India is concerned, with the exception of 
the comparatively unimportant incidents of 
the punishment of the Jats (Juts or Jaats), a 
people who inhabited a country on the Indus, 
southward from Mooltan, who had given him 
some unrecorded annoyance on his return 
from Giijerat. He expired at Ghizni, on the 
29th of April, 10 JO, in the sixty -third year 
of his age. 

Of the entire series of Mohammedan rulers 
there is none who, among the followers of the 
Prophet, is held in higher estimation for his 
warlike achievements, and fidelity to the in- 
junctions of the Koran, so far as the imposi- 
tion of Islam is concerned. 

The education of this prince had prepared 
him for the brilliant part which he subse- 
quently played. Prom his boyhood, like the 
son of Hamilcar, he was the camp attendant 
of his wwlike father, and had at a very 
early age manifested a decided military 
capacity. Thus qualified, and with his mind 
matured, he found himself, at the age of 
thirty, in a remote province, when the in- 
telligence was conveyed to Mm of the death 
of Ms father, and the ascension of his brother 
to the throne. Whether his exclusion was 
owing to his absence or to his illegitimacy, is 
not known ; hut whatever might he the 
cause, it was not his want of seniority, as it is 
asserted that Ishmael, the chosen of his father, 
was a youth in comparison to Mm. Mah- 
mood did not accept the arrangements of his 
father. He laid claim to the succession, and 
enforced his right, still protesting the strongest 
attachment for his brother; to whom, after 
defeat and in confinement, he prescribed 
every indulgence consistent with his safe 
keeping. In addition to those victories and 
acquisitions, the consequences of his twelve 
Indian campaigns already related, he, in the 
commencement of Ms reign, asserted his in- 
dependence of the caliphs, and was the first 
who assumed the title of Sultan, since so 


generally adopted by the Moslem princes ; 
he humbled the dynasty of the Samanas, and 
took possession of all Transoxiana. He 
crushed the power of the formidable Tartars, 
and that of the not less formidable Affgbans ; 
imposed a rajah on Gujerat and exacted 
tribute ; and crowned all these brilliant 
achievements by the subjugation of Persia. 
An illustrious instance of Ms enlightened 
patronage of literature, and princely endow- 
ments of colleges and pensions to men of 
letters, has been previously furnished; the 
latter amounted to £10,000 a year. In con- 
sequence of this munificence, his capital was 
said to have exhibited a greater assemblage of 
literary genius and architectural excellence 
than any other Mohammedan sovereign has 
ever Been able to produce. Perdosi, the 
author of Shah Namali, the most celebrated 
poem of the East, was an honoured guest at 
Ms court. 

The reader of the foregoing sketch need 
not he told how sincerely devoted he was to 
Ms convictions. In the prosecution of his 
ambitious projects he always testified his 
abhorrence of idolatry, and Ms recognition of 
one God, and the glorification of his Prophet. 
Beared up in veneration of the mission of the 
I sword, as a propagator of Mohammedanism, 

I it is not to be wondered at if some cruel, 

I blood-stained, revolting features are blended 
I in his lineaments. His tendencies were hu- 
mane. With preparations made for a war on 
Persia, he was disarmed by a letter from the 
mother of the young prince, who told Mm 
that she might have feared him while her 
warlike husband was alive > but th at now she 
felt secxrre in the conviction that he was too 
generous to attack a defenceless woman, and 
too wise to risk Ms glory in a conquest where 
no addition to it could be gained. After that 
magnanimous saciufice to fine and generous 
feehng, how abhorrently does the following 
contrast with it. Invading Irak, he per- 
fidiously seized on the person of the prince 
: who had chivalroxisly trusted himself in his 
camp ; he deprived Mm of Ms territory, and 
put remorselessly thousands of his adherents 
to death, who loyally rose to vindicate the 
rights of their sovereign; and these crimes 
were not perpetrated in the impetuosity of 
youth, btit at the close of Ms life on the verge 
of the grave^ 

His ruling passion — if poetic justice, which 
is very doubtful, were done to him — was 
avarice. His treatment of the poet Perdosi 
is well authenticated, and a striking proof 
of Ms complex character. 

The poet, who, from time to time, as he 
progressed, read portions of Ms great epic to 
his royal patron, in which are embodied the 
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acMevemeiits of tlie Persian Mugs and heroes, 
received on those occasions royal gifts. 
When the -whole was concluded, after thirty 
years’ labour, as Ferdosi himself relates, the 
rewards received were disproportioned to the 
greatness of the work. Ferdosi rejected 
what was offered, and indignantly withdrew 
to his native city Tub, and soon composed 
and published a bitter satire against Mah- 
mood, and held himself prepared to fly 
from that monarcFs dominions, if he found it 
necessary to shun the effects of his revenge, 
Mahmood generously forgot the insult, 
while he remembered the great epic; and 
sent a remuneration to the poet, sufficiently 
ample to satisfy Ms most extravagant expec- 
tations. This bounty came too late in a double 
sense. As the treasures entered the house 
by one door the poet’s bier was borne out of 
another ; and the facts wMch leave stains on 
the king’s character wonld have perished from 
the memory of man, had they not been em- 
balmed and preserved in the immortal verses 
of the poet. 

The daughter of Ferdosi at first rejected 
the untimely gift. By the persuasion of the 
sultan she at length accepted it, and ex- 
pended it on an embanknient to afford a 
supply of water to the city where her father 
had been born, and to which he had been 
always much attached. 

Ferishta says that it is a well-established 
fact, that a few days before his death, to gratify 
his avaricious appetite, Mahmood had com- 
manded all his gold and caskets of precious 
stones to be strewed before him. When he 
beheld them he wept, and he ordered them 
to be restored to their repository. 

It is also related, that one day he asked one 
of the court attendants what quantity of 
valuable jewels the Samany dynasty had ae- : 
cumulated. He was informed that one of i 
them had seven ruttuh weight of precious 
stones. Mahmood cried out, Thanks to 
thee, all-powerful Being, who hast enabled 
me to collect more than one hundred ruttnls.” 

He commanded a wealthy citizen to be sum- 
moned to his presence, and reproached him for 
being an idolater and an apostate from the 
faith. The citizen replied, ^^ 0 King, I am 
not an idolater nor an apostate ; but I am 
possessed of wealth ; take it, but inflict not on 
me a two -fold injury by robbing me both of 
my money and of my good name.” The 
king is said to have confiscated the money, 
and then presented him with a certificate 
certifying the orthodoxy of his tenets. 

The following well-known story, recorded 
in most notices of him, is a singular and 
characteristic exemplification of his rigid 
notions of military subordination. A peti- 


tioner one day complained that Mahmood’s 
nephew, an officer in the army, had conceived 
a passion for his wife, a heaiitiful but faithless 
woman, who had sacrificed her honour and 
received him to her embraces. That the 
prince, in his frequent visits to his house, 
heaped injuries upon, and was in the liabit of 
inflicting personal punishment, and of then 
ejecting him from the house. The king, 
deeply effected, reproved the f>oor man for 
not having previously made this case known 
to him. The man assured him he had often 
endeavoured to do so, but was always re- 
peflecl. He was then directed to give the 
king notice when the next visit was made. 
The injured man liaAfing done as ordered, 
Mahmood, enveloped in the folds of his cloak, 
attended him to his home, and found his 
nephew and paramour together. Having 
extinguished the candle which had been 
burning on the carpet near tlieir couch, he 
severed the head of the adulterer from his 
body, and then commanded the man to bring 
a light and a draught of water. The poor 
man fell at the king’s feet, and poured forth 
his gratitude in unmeasured language, and 
then begged him to say why he had put out 
the candle, and afterwards called so eagerly 
for water to drink. The king replied, he 
had put out the candle that pity might not 
arrest his hand in the execution of his duty, 
for that lie tenderly loved the youth ; and, 
moreover, that he had registered a vow to 
God, when he first heard the complaint, that 
he would neither eat nor drink till he had 
brought the criminal to justice, which was the 
cause of his intense thirst. 

The predatory nature of his excursions, 
the little attention paid to the internal or- 
ganization of Ms government, the proximate 
downfall of his dynasty, and the disruption 
of his dominions, do not impress respect for 
Ms administrative ability or enlarged views of 
policy, or justify the high estimate of his ad- 
mirers, who claim for him the posseBsion of 
every I'oyal virtue. 

He is represented to have been of middle 
stafcui’e, athletic, and 'well proportioned, but 
with a countenance scarred with the smallpox, 
a source of deep mortification to him ; and 
I that the glory of his career might efface the 
impression of his features, is by some stated 
I to have been the stirauiant which first roused 
into action and sustained to the last his in- 
domitable resolution and warlike enterprises. 
His disposition was cheer M, and he lived in 
harmony with all who were attached to Ms 
person. 

A great social revolution had been gra- 
dually and unnoticed in operation. The 
Arabs — the kindred, first disciples, and fearless 
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soldiers of tlie Propliet— liad lost nriicli of 
their early prestige. Their power was divi- 
ded, their enthusiasm was no longer as of old, 
their influence had been a long time on the 
wane, and though many of them were still 
employed both as soldiers and civil officers, 
a great portion of the court and army were 
Turks, and the great mass of the population 
was Persian. It is to be regretted that the 
historians of the past disregarded all other 
materials than those which perpetuated and 
ministered to the military renown, and ex- 
plained the foreign relations, of their respective 
countries. There is now no means of be- 
coming acquainted with the state of society, 
the progress of the various grades of the 
people, and of public and domestic manners 
in the kingdom of Grhizni. Had there ex- 
isted any sources of such information, it 
would be an invaluable acquisition in tracing 
the history of the various succeeding dynas- 
ties in India ; all of which, it will be seen, 
trace their origin to the court or neighbour- 
hood of that kingdom. 

At the time of Mahmood’s death, his sons 
Mohammed and Musaood were both absent. 
The former was the favourite of the father, 
and to him was bequeathed the vacant throne. 
Mohammed was accordingly put in possession, 
and inaugurated his reign by opening the 
well-filled exchequer of which he had ob- 
tained possession, and making largesses to 
his friends, and all whose adherence would be 
desirable in the crisis which he felt conscious 
impended. N otwithstanding this profuse libe- 
rality, the hearts of the soldiers and the 
people were devoted to Musaood. When he 
made his appearance to fight for the crown, 
hosts crowded to his standard; the contest was 
soon decid ed. Mohammed was imprison ed, 
after a reign of five months, and deprived of 
his eyesight. After the death of his brother 


he was restored to the throne. He ruled for 
one year, but was put to death by his nephew, 
the son of Musaood. 

During the nine years of Musaood’ s reign, 
three incursions %vere made by him into Hin- 
dostan. The first was in the year A.n. 1033 ; 
his route lay through the hills of Cashmere, 
in which he met with some opposition, the 
only incident of the campaign, which was 
soon overcome. 

One of those famines, of such frequent oc- 
currence in the East, occurred this year. 
Whole provinces of Hindostan were entirely 
depopulated, and in parts of the kingdom 
scarcely a single house escaped the plague. 

In 1035, the disobedience of an Indian 
rajah provoked the second incursion, and in 
the following year he marched in person to 
reduce Sewalik, a principality lying along the 
base of the mountain where the Ganges first 
rolls it waters into the Indian plains. The 
capital, though strongly fortified and well 
garrisoned, yielded after six days’ attack. 
The booty which fell into his hands is said 
to have been immense. Thence he pro- 
ceeded to take the fort of Sunput, situated 
within forty miles of Delhi, on the road to 
Lahore ; the garrison vacated it on the ap- 
proach of the Mohammedans, and sought 
shelter in the woods. He then designed to 
proceed against another offending rajah called 
Earn, but was pacified by the submission and 
magnificent present made to him to deprecate 
his wrath. His Indian proceedings were here 
interrupted by a circumstance fated to initiate 
a series of operations which proved the ruin 
of the reigning house, overthrew most of the 
existing rulers of the Mohammedans, and led 
to the establishment of a power in India ex- 
tensive and still abiding— -namely, the Turks, 
who have played a prominent part in siibse- 
quent events as professors and soldiers of Islam. 


OHAPTEE XXXV. 

THE HISTORY OE THE KINGS OF THE HOUSES OF GHIZNI iComlnded). 


The first mention which is met with in his- 
tory of the Turks, is in the ■war which the 
Emperor Heraclins waged in the beginning 
of the seventh century, against Khosroes 
Purvees, the son of Ormuz, King of Persia. 
The Persian owed a great deal of Ms success 
to the aid of the Avars, a tribe of Tartars, 
who when driven out of their country by 
some Turkish hordes, solicited and obtained, 
from the weak policy of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian, leave to feed* their flocks within the 
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limits of the empire. To oppose the ravages 
of these barharians Heraclins made an alliance 
with the Turks, by whom they had been ex- 
pelled, and a tiube of them who bore the name 
Khozars, issued under their cMef, Zubil, from 
the plains of the Volga, and joined the em- 
peror in Georgia. In the eleventh century 

* Malcolm’s ]?ersiaf vol. i. p. 160, note, 

Otlieiv historians ascribe the first appearance of the Turks 
in the West to the eleventh century. See MiU, &c. 
Msficoim’s authority on this point is superior to theirs. 
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tliey present tliemselves as one of tlie most 
iiiimeroiis and foimidaUe of tlie^ pastoral 
nations. The declining years of Mahmood 
were disturbed by their reported bravery and 
the mimbers of them that roved over the wastes 
of Bohhara. In an assumed kindly tone he 
once inquired of a Turkish envoy what assist- 
ance might he expect from them in case ot 
attack “ Send this/’ said the Turk, holding 
forth an arrow, '' and fifty thousand horsemen 
will repair to your standard; add another 
from my quiver, and the number will be 
doubled*; if you need further aid, dispatch 
my bow through our tribes, and two hundred 
thousand mounted warriors will obey the 
summons.” Mahmood listened to the an- 
swer with deep alarm/hnt the storm which he 
apprehended from that surcharged and thieat- 
eiiing cloud did not hurst till after his death. 
For'^four centuries their strength had been 
accumulating. Mahmood iinprudeiitly, and 
contrai’Y to the advice of his more far-seeing 
counsellors, had granted to their entreaties 
permission to pass the Oxus with their flocks 
and herds, and to occnpy the iininhabited 
Trains of Khorassan. Three brothers/ the 
sons of a cMef named Beljuk, availed to 
selves of the concession, and their numbers 
were soon considerably increased by the ac- 
cessions, which every day brought, from the 
thickly populated fields they had left behind. 
During’ the reign of their benefactor^ there 
was no reason to regret their proximity, no 
complaint against them seems to have been 

tosecl. ^ . T n 

Though some chiefs of the Turks had 
risen previously to the highest command 
under the governments they served, — ^as the 

MamelukesatBagdad,andAluptugeenhiin- 
self, the founder of the existing dynasty, 

the Seljukiaiis were the first, in modern times, 
of their race that Becured permanent posses- 
sioils to the south of the Oxus. _ ^ 

Seljuk, from whom this people ;had dheir 
patronymic, was the son of the Emir Vekank, 
whose influence over the monarch wvas very 
considerable. On the death of this minister 
he was in command of the armies of his sovC" 
rei<^n. His anxious curiosity is said to have 
provoked the indignation of the seraglio ; 
and here again to the agency of woman is at- 
tributed a circumstance to which are traceable 
the rise and fall of empires. ^ Influencedby the 
promptings of one of the king s wives, Seljuk 
was disgraced, and wnth his family and friends 
fled from the court into the teiTitories adja- 
cent to Samarcand. The Tartars in their 
southern migrations were soon identified in 
religion with the people among whom they 
sojourned. The followers of Seljuk rapidly 
-nn-TArUftlnf.. Sftp. Seliook.” 


increased. His residence became tlie asylum 
of all the expatriated and adventurous of the 
neighbouring clans. Their individuality was 
lost in the common passion for conquest and 

plunder. , 

The schemes of aggrandizement which oc- 
cnpied the thoughts of Seljuk did not perish 
with him. The wars which his grandsons, 
Togrol Beg and Techeger Beg, waged against 
the princes of Transoxiana spread their fame 
far and wide, and filled the King Musaood 
with well-grounded apprehension, ^^dieii 
making preparations for his third expedition 
into Iikia, the King of Ghizni was strongly 
advised to turn Ms attention to repress the 
encroachments of the Seljuks, who had already 
appropriated Samarcand and Bokhara. He, 

unfortunately for himself,reject6d this salutary 

advice, and'thus left the two grandsons oi 
Seljuk to establish their power in the newly - 
acquired territories, and to mature their plans 
of future aggrandizement. The result was 
that when, at length, Musaood was obliged to 
adopt vigorous measures, tbe enemy were 
enabled utterly to defeat him, and ^secured 
their crowning victory at Zendeean, in Ivho- 
rassan, under the command of Togrol Beg. 
This victory was so decisive, and productive 
of such important consequences, that the 
colossal empire of the Ghizinites was shivered 

to atoms. T c 

Togrol Beg thus became the first sultan ot 
the Seljuldan Turks. He became master of 
a very extensive empire, which stretched from 
Bokhara to Syria, and from the Indus to the 
Black Sea. He lived to an old age, and, 
dying in his seventieth year, bequeathed^his 
throne to Ms nephew. Alp Arslan. 
powerful prince reigned without a rival _ His 
alliance was eagerly sought hy the Caliph of 
Egypt, and as a symbol of his double empire, 
as°ruler of the East and West, on state occa- 
sions he had a scimitar girt to each thigh. 

Driven from Ghizni by the victorious Turks, 

Modood, the son and successor of Musaood, 
retired to Ms Indian dominion, and wasted 
much of Ms surviving force in wrealdng ven- 
geanoe on Ms uncle and Ms sons, who had 
imprisoned and assassinated Ms father, aftei’ 
his defeat and humiliation. Having avenged 
his fatlier’s death, he built the towm of 
Puttehabad to his memory. Modood had 
for his portion of the Indian empire La- 
hore and its dependencies. These, after Ms 
death, feU into his successor’s hands, as did all 
the country east of the Indus, as far as Hansy 
and Tahnesur. . 

To recover the lattes, and indeed to expel 
the Mohammedan power out of India, and 
avenge the outrages oii the gods o£ the 
Tdi-ndoo mvtholoffV. the-Raiah of Delhi, ■with 
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tlie co-operation of otlier native princes andtlie 
BraliminSy preaclied np a Holy war against tHeir 
invaders; tHns anticipating by Half a century 
tHe first Christian crusade, provoked by kindred 
outrages on -wliat the Moslems denounced 
as the idolatry of the follow’ei's of Christ. 
The Indian holy war dates from a.d. 1043, 
the first crusade from a.d. 1095. The Mo- 
hanamedans were ejectedfromtheir recent ac- 
quisitions. Thence the Hindoos marched to- 
wards the fort and temple of Nagrakote, whose 
capture and plunder have been described in 
a former page. Four months was devoted 
to its recovery. The garrison having all 
their supplies cut their provisions con- 
sumed, and no hope of succour from Lahore, 
were reduced to an unconditional surrender. 
The Hindoos, naturally elated by their re- 
peated successes, calculated on the entire 
restoration of their independence, and the 
re-establishment of their multifarious creeds 
in all their pristine splendour and power. 
The great incentive to a superstitious people, 
the direct and immediate interposition of 
providence, on so many occasions, and in so 
many places, pressed into service, was not 
W' anting. It was authoritatively, publicly, 
and generally announced that the llajah of 
Delhi had a vision, in which the great and 
venerated idol, so summarily treated by Mah- 
mood some years previous at Nagrakote, 
had appeared, and asserted that he was now 
prepared to avenge the sacrilegious contu- 
melies heaped upon him, that he had exe- 
cuted summary punishment at Ghizni, and 
would meetthe rajah at Nagrakote inhis former 
temple. This story was hailed with general 
credence. Zealots from all quarters soon 
swelled the ranks of the pious rajah, and he soon 
saw himself at the head of a numerous force, 
confident in the assurance of heavenly aid, 
ready to confront every clanger, and dare the 
most hazardous. With these enthusiasts he 
besieged Nagrakote. It soon fell into their 
hands. The following morning, in a garden 
ill the centre of the place, where for centuries 
it had received the homage of its credulous 
^Yorsluppe^s, stood identical in size, shape, 
and features, the cherished idol of their ado- 
ration, which had been shattered into frag- 
ments by the vigorous assaults of the auda- 
cious Mahmood. Great was the exultation 
of the surprised and delighted votaries. They 
exclaimecl that their god had returned from 
Ghizni. No artifice was imputed to the 
rajah and the Brahmins. To their god 
and his mysterious influence was thankfully 
given all the credit of this palpable miracle. 
Its reputation suddenly raised to such a 
degree the fame of this shrine, that thousands 
came daily from all parts of Hindostaii to 


perform their devotions, and to consult the 
oracle upon all important occasions. Ferishta, 
the Mohammedan historian, avers that in his 
time— 'in the seventeenth century — ^'‘tlie offer- 
ings of gold, and silver, and jewels, brought 
and sent by the different princes of India, 
from far and near, were supposed to have 
nearly equalled the mass of wvealth removed 
by Mahmood.'’ 

The success of the Fajah of Delhi inspired 
such confidence into the princes of the Pun- 
■janh and other places, that, though before 
this time,” our authority quaintly says, ^'like 
foxes they durst hardly creep from their 
holes, for fear of the Moslems’ arms, yet now 
they put on the aspect of lions, and oiDenly 
set their masters at defiance.” 

Three of the allied raj ahs, with an army com- 
posed of ten thousand horse, and an innumer- 
able host of infantry, advanced on Lahore, and 
invested it. The siege lasted seven montiis. 
The Mohammedans had everything to fight 
for; they defended the town street by street, 
for the walls, being bad, were soon reduced 
to a heap of ruins; despairing of aid, and 
finding that they must he overpowered, they 
hound themselves by oath to conquer or die, 
and with this alternative made a sally. Their 
temerity was their salvation. Tlie enemy, 
panic stricken, fled in disorder when they 
Presented themselves, and fearful slaughter 
was made of the flying host. 

The petty but fierce and treacherous con- 
flicts waged by the succeeding princes, till 
their utter extinction, have no historical in- 
terest to command lengthened notice : siiffice 
it to say that attempts, and in some cases 
attended wffh temporary success, were made 
for the recovery of Ghizni. Wars, interrupted 
by alliances often sacrificed to political inte- 
rests, were waged wdth the Turks and the 
princes of Ghoor, as well as with the rival 
members of their own house. One of these 
princes, and not the worst, confirmed to the 
Turks all the territory which they had wrested 
from his family. In the reign of Musaood III. 
it is recorded that his army passed the Ganges, 
and carried his conquests farther in Hindos- 
taii than any Mussulman had previously, ex- 
cept the Emperor Mahmood. The Bultan 
Beiram is described as possessing a noble and 
generous spiiut, and as a patron of literature. 

Several works were by his orders translated 
from various languages, among which is one 
pDarticularly mentioned, an Indian hook, called 
the Knleel-oo-JDumia, translated into Persian, 
and presented with a chess-board to Now- 
sherwan, surnamed the Just, King of Persia, 
before the dissolution of the Hindoo empire 
of India.” The piresent of the chess-board was 
said to be intended as an experiment to try 
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tlie genius of tlie vizier, and to indicate, tliat 
ill tlie great game of state, attention and fore- 
siglit were of more importance tlian cBance ; 
wMle the book was calculated to convey the 
lesson that wisdom is always in the end an 
overmatch for strength. 

Beiram, in the days of his prosperity, made 
two attempts to chastise a refractory Indian 
subject. This was his governor of Lahore, 
whom he succeeded, in his first visit, in re- 
ducing to obedience, and then reinstated him 
ill Ms post, A. D. 1118. Shortly after, this un- 
grateful subject, whose name was Mohammed 
Bhyleem, built the fort of Nagore, to which 
he "conveyed his wealth and family. He 
then raised an army composed of reckless 
adventurers, and committed great devasta- 
tions in several Indian principalities, and at 
length aspired to sovereign power. Sultan 
Beiram, apprised of his intention^ marched a 
second time to chastise him. Bhyleem, and 
his ten sons, all governors of provinces, united 
their respective forces to oppose him. A 
battle followed ; the malcontents were obliged 
to break ground ; in thmr retreat the eleven, 
with their attendants, sank into a deep quag- 
mire, and all there ignominiously perished. 
Having appointed a ruler over the conquered 
districts, Beiram retired to his capital. 

His next important deed was the public 
execution of his brother-in-law, the prince of 
Ghoor, whose death was amply avenged, and 
the sultan was obliged to evacuate Ghizni to 
the avenger. The triumph of the latter was 
brief. His new subjects betrayed him into the 
hands of their late sovereign, who inflicted 
on him a singular and ignominious death. 
The captive had his forehead blackened, was 


then seated on a bullock with his face towards 
the tail, and thus having been exposed to the 
entire populace, amid their shouts and insults, 
he was put to the torture, his head cut off, 
and sent to the Turkish sultan. This bar- 
barity hastened the dowuifall of this failing 
dynasty. The surviving brother of the two 
murdered chiefs prepared to avenge them. 
Beiram suffered a signal defeat, and fled for 
safety towards Ms Indian realms, but, over- 
whelmed by his misfortunes, he soon breathed 
his last after a reign of thirty -five years, 
a.d. 1152. 

Alia-ood-Deeii, of Ghoor, the conqiieror, 
entered Ghiziii in triumph, and that noble 
city, the seat of empire, was for seven days 
committed to the plunder and fury of the 
victorious and avenging army, while the heir 
of Beiram found refuge in Lahore. The last 
scene of this horrid drama was played by 
Mohammed of Ghoor, a brother also of the 
three princes who figured in the last acts, 
and Koshrow Malik, grandson of Beiram, 
and last of this race, who rather atoned for 
the offences of his predecessors than liis own. 
His private and pifblic virtues, all of which are 
claimed for him, did not propitiate his heredi- 
tary enemy, who first reduced Ghizni, then 
marched to India, overrunning the provinces 
of Peshawur, Affghanistan, Mooltan, and the 
Indus, at length approached Lahore, and 
A. D. 1180 invested Khosrow Malik in his 
palace. It did not then fall, but in four years 
after the attack was renewed for some alleged 
violation of treaty, and two years after, 
A. D. 1186, the empire passed away for ever 
to the house of Ghoor, whose history shall 
form the subject of the next chapter. 




CHAPTER XXXVL 
THE BWASTIIS OF GHOOR AND KHILJI. 


Mohammed Ghooey, the founder of this 
dynasty, was, nominally, acting under the 
orders of liis brother, but possessing greater 
abilities, and being more actively engaged in 
civil and military affairs, he was in greater 
favour with men of influence than the sove- 
reign, of whom he was in reality the ruler. 
As soon as he had restored order in the 
lately captured province of Lahore he re- 
turned to Ghizni, but did not long remain 
there. In the year a.d. 1191 he proceeded 
to Hindostan, to encounter a formidable com- 
bination of native rajahs. The leaders of 
this patriotic movement were the princes of 
Delhi and of Ajmeer. Their army was com- 


posed of two liiindred thousand horse and three 
thousand elephants. The hostile forces met 
within eighty miles of Delhi ; and although 
Mohammed is said to Lave displayed 
great personal courage, his army was com- 
pletely routed, and he, with great difficulty, 
escaped, severely wounded, having been hotly 
pursued for a distance of forty miles. After 
this discomfiture he retired to the court of his 
brother in Ghoor, and having brought to- 
gether a force of a hundred and twenty 
thousand chosen horse, composed principally 
of Turks and Affghans, lie sought the re- 
covery of his dominions, and marching through 
Peshawur and Mooltan (names immortalized 
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in Englisli history), he directed his course to i 
Lahore, whence he sent an ambassador to the 
Indian chiefs, with a declai'ation of war, 
should they refuse to embrace Islam. As 
might be expected from a people so devoted 
to their vernacular belief, flushed with recent 
victory, a haughty answer was given, and a 
formidable host, far more numerous than the 
former, was prepared to indorse this accept- 
ance of the issue. They met again — rather a 
strange coincidence— on the banks of the 
Soorsutty, to decide their fate. The number 
of Rajpoot princes in the Indian camp 
amounted to a hundred and fifty, but this 
number will not be deemed incredible, if, as 
Briggs states, the title was applied to all the 
members of a family which enjoyed feudatory 
estates, and may be compared to the title of 
baron in Germany. They pledged themselves 
by the most solemn of their oaths (the sacred 
Ganges), ‘fthat they ’would conquer their 
enemies, or die martyrs to their faith,” and 
dispatched a threatening letter — an avowal 
of their determination — to their invader, 
in which they averred, in the high-flown 
phraseology, which can find a faint medium of 
conveyance in the English language, “that 
they had sworn, if he had determined to brave ! 
his evil destiny, to advance upon him with their 
rank-breaking elephants, their plain-trampling 
horses, and blood -thirsting soldiers, early the 
following morning, to crush the army which 
his ambition was leading to ruin.” To this 
a modest reply was given, that Mohammed | 
was merely executing the commands of his | 
sovereign, and requesting a truce till he had 
communicated to him the state of affairs. This 
message had the intended effect. The Indians, 
thrown off their guard by the affected sem- 
blance of apprehension, spent the following 
night in riot and revelry. The dawn of the 
morning revealed to them the true aspect of 
affairs. As the darkness cleared away the 
sheen of the splendid mail, glittering with a 
profusion of jewels and gold, of an army in 
battle array in possession of their outposts, 
flashed upon their startled vision. They w^ere 
surprised in a double sense, but not dismayed. 
The extent of their lines enabled them to 
push forward their cavalry, and give a timely 
check to the advancing Mohammedans until 
the main body was in order to engage. By 
this manoeuvre they w" ere enabled to com- 
mence the fight, which they did in four lines, 
with great resolution and military organiza- 
tion. The details, though interesting, may 
he well sacrificed to space and other matter. 
Enough to say, by a well devised stratagem, 
the Moslems eventually achieved a victory. 
Two of the Indian chiefs fell ; many of the 
princes shared the same fate ; and, as the his- 


torian forcibly phrases it, “this prodigious 
army, once shaken, like a great building, tot- 
tered to its fail, and was lost in its own ruins.” 
The usual consequences of Eastern warfare 
follow— havoc, plunder, butchery, and slavery. 
Desolation charred the path of the conqueror. 
In the following year (1196)— it may be well 
to mention it, as it is the first notice of the 
town — Gwalior fell into Mohammed’s hands, 
and, by the death of his brother, he succeeded 
to the regal name, having long possessed the 
power. The remaincler of his reign was prin- 
cipally occupied in affairs, however important, 
alien to Indian history. He was assassinated 
while reposing in Ms tent, A.n. 1206. 

It may not be irrevelant here to say that 
contemporaneous to these events the caliphate 
of Egypt was the theatre of one of the most 
extraordinary incidents in histoiy, and in 
which the people of England played the most 
prominent part — namely, the war ’waged by 
the “lion-hearted” Plantagenet, Richard I., 
in the remote realms of Saladin, equally 
famous in the history of his people. It wvas 
during this period the siege of Acre took 
place, wLen the Christian chivalry, in the 
vigour and strength of their steel-clad squa- 
drons, broke through the ranks of the Turkish 
host, and left twenty emirs and seven thou- 
sand of the flower of the sultan’s cavalry to 
“ bite the dust ” on their native plains; that 
Jaffa and OesarjBa fell, the 'ivay to Jerusalem 
and its holy places, as they are called, ’were 
opened to the Christian pilgrim, an object 
then paramount to all others ; and such deeds 
performed by England’s king, that for cen- 
turies after the Syinaii mother hushed her 
screaming babe to silence with his awe-in- 
spiring name. This period also witnessed the 
second crusade, the beginning and end of the 
fourth, and several other memorable events, 
not to be noticed further here. 

The successor of the last-named prince w^as 
Kootb-ood-Deen, who had not any hereditary 
nor testamentary claim. In the reign of his 
sovereign he had acquired some distinction 
for his civil and military capacity, and libe- 
rality to men of letters, — a virtue or a policy 
which secures for him, as for every Me cmnas, 
'v\diatever his transgressions, a distinguished 
niche in the posthumous gallery of illustrious 
men. He had been originally a slave, and 
the development of his qualities and subse- 
quent aggrandizement may, without any de- 
preciation of his personal virtues, be attri- 
huted to the accident of having a king for his 
purchaser. When the death of his master 
was made known, he proclaimed his own in- 
dependence, wdiich he maintained till his 
death, and made Delhi the seat of his govern- 
ment. When a man is praised for his gene- 
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rosity in India, they say to this day, "He is 
as liberal as Kootb-ood-Deen Eihnk.’' A few 
slaves succeeded to him on the throne ; they 
are called by historians the Slave Dynasty, 
Taj-ood-Deen Yeldooz, liis successoi*, was, 
like himself, a slave. On him had been con- 
ferred by Mohammed Ghoory the honour of 
carrying tlie bhrck standard of Ghizni, a pri- 
vilege confined to the heir -apparent. On the 
death of his royal master and benefactor, Taj- 
ood-Deen was proclaimed King of Ghiziii. 
His first act after his accession was the inva- 
sion of the Punjauh, and the occupation of 
Lahore ; hut in his course of conquest he was 
checked by bis contemporary, Kootb-ood- 
Deeii, and deprived of his kingdom, but soon 
after recovered it, and conceived the notion 
of conquering India. For this purpose he 
raised <an army some time after the death of 
Kooth-ood-Deen. Having reduced a few of 
the northern districts, he was defeated near 
Delhi by Bhuxns-ood-Deen Altmish, taken 
prisoner, and died in confinement, Am. 1215, 
having reigned only nine years. 

To understand this very intricate passage 
of Indian history, avoided by many, confused 
by others, — when the divided empire of their 
master was contemporaneously ruled over by 
his four favourite slaves, and his nephew, his 
legitimate heir, — it is necessary to say a few 
words of another of them. 

Baha-ood-Deen Togrol had raised himself 
from a servile condition to a position of some 
repute in the service of Mohammed Ghoory, 
who, when he was leaving Hindostan, gave 
the command of a fort to Togrol in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gwalior, and assured Mm if he 
conquered that district he would confirm him 
in the government. Unable to storm this 
stronghold, he environed it with detached 
forts, aneV thus effectually blockaded the hills, 
and calculated on its inevitable surren- 
der. The Eajah of Gwalior was 
apprised of that disagreeable fact by his 
pressing necessities; but in order to dis- 
ajipoint the vulture expectations of Ms foe, 
he privately communicated to Kooth-ood- 
Deen that he would surrender it to him. 
The latter accordingly took possession of the 
valuable and much-soiiglit-for prize. The 
consequences might be expected. This 
arrangement nearly produced a war between 
the two chiefs. The sudden death of Togrul 
alone prevented it. 

The fourth now remains to he noticed. 
Simms -ood-Deen Altmish rose rapidly in 
royal favour, and in the course of time 
became the son-in-law, and subsequently 
general-in-chief, of Kooth-ood-Deen. Upon 
the death of his father-in-law, Altmish was 
not satisfied to have the son succeeding the 
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father. To that position he himself aspired ; 
and being a favourite with the army, and by 
marriage a member of the royal family, he 
had the means to accomplish his ambitions 
projects. He advanced against Delhi, the 
capital, and in the year A.n. 1211, expelled 
his unoffending brother-in-law from the 
throne, and declared himself king. There 
were some who viewed this acquisition as its 
Heinous injustice deserved. The greaterqwt 
of his Turkish horse, the flower of the army, 
deserted him. They, uniting with other 
supporters of legitimacy, advanced in great 
force on Delhi, but were met and defeated 
by his superior skill and numhers. 

After this event the tributary Eaj ah of 
Jalwiir having refused to discharge liis ohli- 
^ gations, he compelled him to do so. Tie pro- 
: ceeded against the reigning pnlnce of Ghizni, 
his lord paramount, who had occupied the 
Punjauh, and defeated and imprisoned Mm ; 
his death soon followed, as some relate, from 
poison. He also, on the hanks of the Chen ah, 
gained, in a.d. 1217, a complete victory over 
his brother -in-law. In 1221, the famons but 
unfortunate Jiilal-ood-Deen, being defeated 
in the north by Jenghis Khan, retreated to- 
wards Lahore, where his hopes of safety were 
destroyed, and he compelled to retreat towards 
Scinde Seveistan. In 1225 he led his vic- 
torious army towards Bahar, and Lucknow, 
the capital of Ghoor, and wrested tribute 
from the Eaj ah of Bengal. He caused the 
currency of that kingdom to be struck in his 
own name, appointed his son to the govern- 
ment of Baliar, and then returned in triumph 
to Ms city of Delhi. About this time, his un- 
fortunate brother-in-law having been drowned, 
he seized on all his kingdom. In 1227 he 
conquered the province of Malwa. In 1281 
he laid siege to Gwalior, which had again 
fallen into the hands of the Hindoos. He 
became master of it. This deed was cele- 
brated by a contemporary poet in four verses, 
which are still to be seen on an inscription 
cut upon stone over one of the gateways. 
After the reduction of this town he directed 
Ms march towards Malwa, reduced the fort 
of Bhilsa, and took the city of Oojein. Here 
he destroyed a magnificent temple, similar to 
that at Bomnauth, already described. This 
temple is said to have occupied three hundred 
years in building, and w^as surrounded by a 
wall one hundred cubits high. The image of 
Vicramaditya, so renowned in Hindoo myth- 
ology, and the image of Mahakaly, both of 
stone, with many other statues in brass, were 
found ill the temple. These the pious vandal 
had conveyed to Delhi, and they were broken 
at the door of the principal mosque. He was 
on his march to seize on Delhi, when his 
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proud and destructive career was stopped by 
a power more inexorable than himself. He 
fell sick, returned to his capital, and termi- 
nated his life and his conquests on the 30th 
of April, 1236. 

Little survives, with the exception of bis 
cruelty and treachery to the members of his 
family, his insatiable thirst for conquest, and 
the ruthless onslaught on his conquered vic- 
tims, to afford materials for a discriminate 
estimate of his character. 

His vizier, towards the close of his reign, 
had been in a similar capacity with the Caliph 
of Bagdad. It may he worthy of remark 
that the title of Nizam-ool-Moolk, which was 
so generally adopted after his reign, is first 
applied to this vizier. This reign lasted 
twenty-six years. 

His son, Bookn-ood“Deen Peroze, who 
happened to be in Delhi at the demise of his 
father, ascended the throne wuthout opposi- 
tion. His reign is pronounced by the Mo- 
hammedans themselves to have been a con- 
tinuous scene of debauchery and cruelty. 
While his time was entirely resigned to 
women, comedians, musicians, and dancing- 
girls, the management of public affairs was 
left entirely to his mother, a Turk and a 
slave, whose character is comprised in this 
short summary — “ a monster of cruelty,” 
The feelings of his subiects, who greeted his 
ascent to the throne with every demonstration 
of respect, were grossly outraged and estranged ; 
and when his younger brother, the governor 
of Glide, raised the standard of revolt, crowds 
flocked to him. The miserable king was de- 
serted by his principal courtiers, and after a 
profligate reign of seven months the sceptre 
was placed in the hands of his sister. He 
was imprisoned, and died in confinement 
His mother shared his captivity. 

Euzea Begum, the eldest daughter of Alt- 
mish, proved that she possessed qualifications 
to rule far superior to those of her brothers; 
indeed, contrary to oriental precedents, during 
the life of her father she had, by his en- 
couragement, taken a prominent part in 
public affiirs. It is very probable that 
it was owing to the knowledge of her business 
habits that she owed her selection in prefer- 
ence to her brother, the governor of Glide, 
who was at that time in arms. During the 
expedition against Gwalior she was entrusted 
with the reins of government. 

She proved herself worthy of the prefer- 
ence. She studiously attended to affairs of 
state, assumed the imperial robes, and every 
day gave audience publicly from the throne ; 
revised and confirmed the laws of her father, 
which had been set aside in the last short reign, 
and dispensed justice with rigid impartiality. 


A powei’ful confederation, formed against 
her, she effectually suppressed, and also a 
combination of Indian rajahs. She selected the 
right men for the right place, and would have 
in every probability ruled with entire satisfac- 
tion had she, so prudent in all other matters, not 
betrayed that she was not impervious to those 
softer influences, whose witchery lead captive 
the human heart. The object of her affec- 
tions was one least calculated to soothe the 
wounded sensibilities of her native subjects. 
Her suspected idol was a foreigner — an 
Abyssinian. InsuiTection followed, and he 
was the first victim. More than one Eizzio 
has been poinarded to avenge the suspected 
honour of a royal dame. She was made a 
captive, and her young brother raised to the 
throne. The imprisoned queen fascinated 
one of her nobility, tliey were married, and the 
connexion enabled him to raise an army. Many 
chiefs of distinction among the neiglibouriiig 
clans proffered their fealty. The newly -levied 
force marched on the capital. The two armies 
met near Delhi; an obstinate conflict ensued. 
The queen was defeated ; she fled to Bithuiida. 
Her adherents were again, after some short 
time rallied, and in a condition to make a hold 
effort for the crown. Another defeat followed, 
and the queen and her husband were seized in 
their flight, and both put to death by the 
traitors, whose crimes could not be justified . If 
there be a similarity in the fates of the suspected 
paramours, can no parallel be drawn between 
the fates of the royal mistresses? Does the 
ill-fated Indian husband exhibit anything in 
common with the Scottish laird? The his- 
tories of nations most widely severed abound 
with pictures drawn from one original. Such 
is human nature ! 

While the Sultana Euzea Begum wms 
confined in the fort of Bithuiida, her young 
brother Beii'am ascended the throne, 1240. 
The year following intelligence reached the 
court at Delhi, that the danger -which had 
been for some time approaching had at 
length reached their doors. The Mogul 
hordes of Jenghis Khan had invested La- 
hore; the troops had mutinied, the viceroy 
had fled, in consequence, by night, and was 
actually on his way to Delhi. Lahore ^v’'as 
plundered by the enemy, and thousands of 
the inhabitants carried away into slavery. A 
general council of the state was summoned by 
royal proclamation, and a resolution adopted 
to send the vizier and the most experienced 
officers towards Lahore to oppose the Moguls. 
The unfortunate king was not aware that 
the vizier was his enemy ; although, not 
long previously, he was implicated in a 
conspiracy against him. After the army had 
penetrated the Punjaub, and reached one of 
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tliQ five celebrated rivers of tliat country — 
wbose geograpliical features liave been, in 
recent years, disclosed by tbe Britisb cam- 
paigns, and vvbicb, by that aid, are so fully 
and satisfactorily before the readers of this 
Mstory, namely, tlie Beas, where the town of 
Snltanpore now stands — he began to sow the 
seeds of discontent in the minds of the offi- 
cers; and to facilitate his ends he, in the 
interim, wrote privately to the king, im- 
puting disaffection and sedition to several of 
the nobility, requesting that be would either 
come in person to the army or furnish him with 
ample power to punish the traitors. Though 
the prince had just grounds for suspecting the 
fidelity of his vizier, the wily minister had 
insinuated himself into his confidence, and he ’ 
unfortunately gave full credence to his misre- 
presentations. Beiram replied, that the officers 
merited the punishment the vizier wished to 
have the authority to infiict; be at tbe same 
time recommended to him the exercise of the 
greatest amonnt of caution, and to lull them 
into an imaginary security till such evidence 
could be supplied as would leave their guilt 
unquestioned, and punisbment could be in- 
flicted witli impunity and without apprehen- 
sion of disagreeable results. This was the 
procedure which the crafty minister expected 
would be adopted, and which -would best sub- 
serve tbe plans which he entertained. He 
produced this communication to the parties 
unsuspectingly implicated; he inflamed their 
minds with the bitterest animosity against 
their grossly abused sovereign, and misled 
them as to the accuser. He expressed to 
them his fears that he himself was an ob- 
ject of suspicion, and in as imminent danger 
as the most obnoxious of them. After some 
deliberation, the body of the implicated offi- 
cers resolved to unite in support of the vizier 
against the king. 

The news of this confederacy reached 
the king’s ears ; but it was now too late, the 
mischief was done. Instead of proceeding 
against the enemy, the army retraced their 
steps, and, influenced by the worst passions, 
sought the capital. Having arrived before 
the walls, they laid siege to it. For three 
months and a half the citizens stood faith- 
fully by their sovereign. At length, when 
want and rumours had clone their worst, dis- 
affection began to pervade them too ; and in 
May, 1241, both the city and the king be- 
came the prey of the rebel force. The unfor- 
tunate monarch was thrown into a dungeon. 
In a few days after he sufiered death, after a 
short and troubled reign of two years and two 
moil tbs. 

The anarchy and confusion which pre- 
vailed throughout the entire kingdom, on the 


capture of the city and of the king, gave con- 
fidence to faction, and an adventurer having 
forced his way into the palace, caused him seif 
to he proclaimed king. His rule was of very 
brief duration : the morning ushered in his 
ascent to the throne— the evening smiled 
upon his successor, Alla-ood-Been Slusaood, 
a member of the royal family, but not the 
heir -apparent. The rebel vizier still main- 
tained his influence, but be soon met the fate 
historical justice demanded; he was assassi- 
nated at the instigation of the nobles, to 
whom bis overbearing pride, insolence, and 
crimes bad rendered him odious. 

In this reign, and in tbe year 1244:, an 
army of Mogul Tartars made an incursion 
into Bengal, by way of Khutta and Thibet. 
Musaood sent a force to tbe aid of Toghan 
Khan, the governor of Bengal. The Moguls 
were completely defeated. The following 
year another army of Moguls, from Candahar 
and Talikhan, advanced as far as the Indus, 
and attacked Oocha. The king in person led 
an army against them, and when he had 
arrived on the banks of the Beas, they raised 
the siege, began to retreat, and finally eva- 
cuated the country. This prince was de- 
posed after a reign of about four years, having 
disgusted his subjects by his scandalous de- 
baucheries, and was succeeded by his uncle, 
Xasir-ood-Deen Mahmood. 

This prince, who was the son of the 
Sultan Altmish, was appointed by his father 
governor of Bengal; and on his death was 
imprisoned by the cruel queen, and released 
on her overthrow. His great military cha- 
racter, acquired in the wars with his Indian 
neighbours — his justice, sound policy, and the 
flourishing state of his province, attracted to 
him the attention of those who were the 
authors of the recent revolution. The his- 
torians aver that while in prison he disdained 
any support but that which he commanded 
by the exercise of his pen; and that when in 
power, he was the friend of the poor, the pro- 
tector of the common people, and the patron 
of learning. It is related that when nomi- 
nating his vizier to his high office, he assured 
him, that he confided his own honour to his 
loyalty and good conduct, he impressed upon 
him to do no act for which he could not 
answer to God. In 1247, he took the field 
and marched towards Mooltan, and thence 
proceeded to inflict punishment on the 
Gukkurs, for the assistance they had rendered 
to the Moguls in their incursions. Several 
thousands of them, without distinction of age 
or sex, were doomed to captivity. Several 
of the ancient nobles, who held estates in the 
Punjaub on a tenure similar to tbe feudal, 
who had not furnished the prescribed quotas 
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to tlie army, were deprived of tlieir titles and 
carried prisoners to Dellii, and tlieir fiefs con- 
ferred on tlieir sons or relations on tlie former 
military tenure. The countries of the Pun - 
janh and Mooltan were, by these wise and 
decisive precautions, reduced to entire sub- 
jection, and the king’s authority firmly re- 
stored. In 1247, he led his army into the 
Doab, between the Ganges and the Jumna, 
and after an obstinate siege, captured the fort 
of Bithunda, now Bulundahehr ; continuing 
his progress, he was met atKurra by two rajahs 
with their combined forces. These he de- 
feated, plundered their territories, and made 
prisoners of many of their families. They 
had previously overrun and pillaged all the 
country south of the Jumna, a portion of the 
dominions of Delhi, and had destroyed the 
king’s garrisons from Malwa to Kurra. This 
exploit concluded this campaign. In 1249, 
at the head of a well-appointed force, he 
marched on Mooltan. The only result of 
this campaign worth record is, that he placed 
a governor in Nagore and Ooclia, who, in 
the following year, attempted to throw off his 
allegiance, but was defeated, and obliged to 
sue for mercy. He was not only pardoned, 
but reinstated. His attention was then chal- 
lenged to the hostile demonstrations of one of 
the Hindoo princes, Jahir Dew, who had re- 
cently fortified the strong fort of Nurwur, 
and prepared to defend it to the last extre- 
mity. On the approach of the Mohammedans 
he boldly marched out to oppose them, at the 
head of five thousand horse and two hundred 
thousand foot. He was defeated, and the 
fort, after a short siege, surrendered. He 
then subjugated Chunclery and Malwa, esta- 
blished his authority there, and appointed a 
governor. In another quarter, at the same 
time, his viceroy of Lahore and Mooltan had 
repelled one of those frequently recurring 
attacks of the Moguls. Towards the latter 
end of 1257, a Mogul army crossed the 
Indus, but retired at the king’s approach. 
In 1259, a confederation was formed of the 
rajahs and Rajpoots of Mewat, who, having 
collected a large force, plundered and de- 
vastated the surrounding country. On the 
approach of the Delliians they retired into 
the strong forts in the mountains of Sewalik, 
and also towards Runtunbliore, to which they 
laid siege. The Rajpoots, soon after de- 
scending in large force from their mountain 
fastnesses, made a violent and terrible attack 
upon their invaders ; they were, however, at 
length repelled back to their hills with great 
slaughter. The captive chiefs were put to 
death, and the rest were confined to perpetual 
slavery. 

One of those glimpses at other public 
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affairs than military, which unfortunately so 
seldom present themselves in the histories of 
nations, is had in an embassy which arrived at 
the close of this reign in Delhi, from the 
court of Persia. The vizier went out to 
meet it in state, with a train of fifty thousand 
foreign horse then in the service, two thousand 
elephants, and three thousand carriages of 
fireworks. The ambassador was conducted, 
amid some feats of horsemanship in sham 
fights and a magnificent display, through the 
city, direct to the palace. There, the court 
was arranged ill the most gorgeous style ; all 
the nobles and public officers of state, the 
judges, the mullahs, and the great men of the 
city were present, besides twenty-five princes 
of Irak-Ajum, Khorassan, &c., with their re- 
tinues. Many tributary Indian princes also 
were there, and stood next to the throne. 

This prince, whose memory is still che- 
rished, died 1266, after a hrilliant reign of 
twenty years. Contrary to the custom of 
other Indian princes, he had no concubines, 
and but one wife, whom he obliged to attend 
to the humblest part of domestic duties ; and 
after his accession to the throne, he continued 
to purchase his food by the fruits of his pen. 

Among the leading incidents in the reign 
of his successor, Gheias-ood-Deen Biilbun— a 
prince who was worthy of the throne, though 
also a slave— are the following None but 
men of merit and family were admitted to 
any public office ; his justice and wisdom 
were themes of general approbation ; he 
used to affirm that one of the greatest sources 
of the pride of his reign was, that Uiiwards of 
; fifteen unfortunate sovereigns— who had been 
driven from their respective realms by 
Jenghis Khan— had found an honourable 
asylum at his court, which was esteemed the 
most polite and magnificent in the world, and 
was the resort of all the distinguished wits 
and litterati of Asia, a society of whom met 
frequently, as did also another of musicians, 
dancei's, actors, and story-tellers ; and various 
other societies were established and patronised. 
The use and manufacture of fermented liquors 
was prohibited under the severest penalties. 
His political foresight was clearly shown 
when, on heing advised to undertake an ex- 
pedition to reduce Gujerat and Malwa once 
more to the Mohammedan yoke, which they 
had thrown off in a previous reign, he re- 
plied, he would not assent to such measures, 
when the Mogul Tartars were become so 
powerful in the north, having conquered all 
the Mussulman princes ; that he thought it 
wiser to secure what he possessed than leave 
his country exposed to foreign invasion. 
When the exigences of the empire rendered 
unavoidable an appeal to arms, he proved 
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Mmself as accomplished in the pursuits of war 
as of peace. The revolt of the Mewatties— the 
inhabitants of mountains eighty miles to the 
north of Delhi— -was met with terrible retri- 
hntion — a hundred thousand of them were put 
to the sword * their forests were cut down, 
and soon converted into arable land. The 
Moguls suffered severely from his arms ; and 
Togrol Khan, the rehellions ruler of Bengal, 
though he had destroyed two armies sent 
against him, was at length slain, the king 
having, ill person, led ah army against him. 
He died in the eightieth year of his age, 
1286, after a reign of twenty -one years : the 
Indian Elohammedaiis designate it glorious. 

The closing scene of the dynasty was 
reached ill the reign of the successor of the 
late king, who, though not the immediate 
heir, was by birth the heir in reversion. In 
the absence of his father— -governor of Bengal 
— Kerkohar was placed on the throne. 
During his reign the Moguls, who for some 
time have been playing no inconsiderable 
part in the northern provinces of India, had 
risen to such power and influence in the 
court of Delhi, that they were enabled to 
carry matters with a very high hand, yet pro- 
fessing great attachment to the royal family. 
The reigning sovereign having been pa- 
ralysed, the Mogul omrahs contrived to 
secure the person of the young prince, an 
infant, three years of age. At this time 
there was no man in Delhi who had greater 
influence than Ferose, of the family of Khiiji, 
who was the leader of the native party. A 
proclamation was issued proscribing, by name, 
the principal men of the Kiljies ; but they 
escaped the danger, and soon after rescued 
the young prince from them, had his helpless ' 
father assassinated, and raised to the throne 
their chief Ferose. The young prince was 
also sooU murdered, and thus ended the Slave 
Dynasty, and the rise of the royal house of 
KMljl ^ 

The Khiljies were of Tartar origin, as 'well 
as their predecessors, the Ghooriahs.^^^^ ^ F 
was in the seventieth yeai’ of his age when he 
waded through the blood of Ms sovereign and 
infant son to the throne. His moderation 
and general conduct, having once secured his 
position, stand in strange contrast with the 
means he employed. He professed the 
deepest regret for his conduct, and great re- 
spect for his predecessors ; and when a 
member of the fallen house had made an Un- 
successful effort to restore its prostrate for- 
tunes, he was not only pardoned, but had an 
estate conferred upon him. He became a 
patron of men of letters, and acquired a 
character for humanity and benevolence. 
Early in Ms reign, a hundred thousand Mo- 


guls invaded Hindostan ; he led an army in 
person to oppose them. The Moguls, after 
an obstinate conflict, were defeated. He did 
not avail himself of the opportunity pre- 
sented of inflicting punishment upon them ; 
on the contrary, he granted them peace and 
permission to withdraw from his dominions. 
In consequence of this lenity, and with the 
ambition of all adventurers wvho dream of 
acquiring on a strange arena those distinc- 
tions which they despair of ever receiving at 
home, Oghioo Khan, grandson of Jenghis 
Khan, entered into Ms service with three 
thousand followers, and had conferred upon 
him, shortly after, the hand of the daughter 
of his new sovereign. The Moguls all em- 
braced Islam, and erected a city called Mo- 
gulpore. 

The principal event of this reign was the 
extension, for the first time, of the arms of 
the Mohammedans into the Deccan, 1294. 
Alla-ood-Deen, the king's nephew, who had 
been appointed governor of Kurra— the 
capital of which, of the same name, stood on 
the Ganges, on the route from Allahabad to 
Gawnpore, about forty miles north-west from 
the former— requested permission to attack 
the Hindoos of Bhilsa, who infested his pro- 
vince. This was conceded. He, without 
delay, marched against them, subdued them, 
and returned with a large booty, collected in 
the pillage of the country, a part of which 
he sent as a present to the king. The latter 
'was very much pleased both by the success 
and conduct of his relative, and in return 
annexed Glide to his government On his 
preferment, he informed the king that not lar 
from his territories there were some ' rajahs 
of immense wealth, whom, if he were per- 
mitted, he would in a very short time reduce 
to subjection. The bait was too tempting 
for the old king ; he gave his consent. Ac- 
cordingly, 1294, he commenced Ms prepara- 
tions for future conquests, probably with the 
hope of establishing a new empire in the 
central provinces of the peninsula. He con- 
ciliated many chiefs of high distinction, the 
adherents of the fallen dynasty. With a 
body of eight thousand chosen horse, he pro- 
ceeded by the shortest road against the rajah 
of the Deccan, who possessed the wealth of a 
long line of kings. Though he was opposed 
with great gallantry, he was successful. Tlie 
probability is, that the unsuspecting and in- 
offensive Hindoo king was taken by surprise, 
and had no resources but those which he im- 
provised to meet the danger. He pillaged 
the capital, seized on the merchants, Brah- 
mins, and principal citizens, and put them to 
the torture to coerce them to disclose their 
hidden treasures. Having received from the 
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Tinfortunate prince between twelve and fifteen 
tHousand pound weigbt of gold, besides a 
large quantity of pearls and jewels, and re- 
tained the elephants which he had taken in 
the royal stables, he released his prisoners, 
and agreed to quit the country on the fifteenth 
day from his first eiitiy. The unprincipled 
adventurer found pretexts for violating the 
terms of Ms treaty ; he exacted a far larger 
amount, and obtained a permanent footing, 
hy the cession of Elichpore and its depen- 
dencies, in which he placed a garrison. The 
Mohammedan historian observes, ‘That there 
is scarcely anything on record to he compared 
with this exploit, whether' regard is paid to 
the resolution in devising the plan, boldness 
in its execution, or the great good fortune 
attending its execution.” Frenzied with 
wealth and success, his passions were inflamed; 
and one of the objects which he contemplated 
was the destruction of his indulgent uncle; 
who, notwithstanding the remonstrances and 
Warnings of his nearest and dearest friends, 
placed himself defencelessly in his power, and 
suffered death in his presence for his teme- 
rity. And thus was avenged, hy a blow, from 
him who was among the nearest and dearest 
to him, the royal blood that had been shed 
for the possession of a crown. 

An abortive effort was made to place the 
son of the deceased on the throne. The re- 
putation acquired for military skill and enor- 
mous wealth, opened the way for the un- 
natural assassin, Alla-ood-Deen. The young 
king and dowager queen sought safety in 
flight, and the usurper entered Delhi in 
triumph. The people were for days sump- 
tuously feasted ; largesses were liberally be- 
stowed; and, as is the case with usurpers in 
every age and in every clime, men of the 
highest reputation and greatest popularity 
for the exercise of the nobler virtues, were 
called to his councils, and a degree of mode- 
ration assumed to mollify the aversion which 
crime invariably generates even in the breasts 
of the degraded. Though fortune smiled on 
the earlier days of his reign, his horizon was 
soon darkened hy lowering clouds, massing 
from all points. He again crimsoned his 
hands in the blood of the male members 
of the late king’s family. Scarcely had this 
series of murders been perpetrated, when an 
invasion of India by the Moguls was an- 
nounced, and they soon made their appear- 
ance in Dahore. They were defeated with 
great loss. This invasion was the pre- 
lude to several others — six in all— which 
were a continuous source of troiihle and 
anxiety through this reign, though they were 
defeated in each attempt. His dearest friends 
deserted him. The assassin’s knife, from 


which on one occasion he barely escaped with 
his life, was a constant cause of terror. His 
subjects were smitten with famine ; his sons 
became objects of suspicion ; to blunt the pricks 
of conscience, he indulged in intemperance 
and excess, and ruined his constitution. When 
reduced to a bed of sickness, his wife and son 
abandoned him ; and to crown all, the flames 
of insurrection, long smouldering, at the close 
of his days began to burst forth. The first 
manifestation was in Gujerat, which lie had 
subdued in the earlier part of his reign. His 
general, sent to suppress the outbreak, was 
taken prisoner and suffered a cruel death ; in 
another quarter, the Rajpoots of CMttoor 
threw the Mohammedan officers over their 
walls, and asserted their independence. 
While the Deccan, which he had likewise 
subdued, rose in arms and drove the Moham- 
medans from several of the garrisons. This 
retributive accumulation of providential visi- 
tations excited him to the extreme paroxysm 
of fury ; he frantically hit his own flesh ; his 
grief and rage intensified his disorders, and 
baffled all medical experience. In this 
terrible state of mental and bodily anguish, 
he was sent before his Maker and his Judge, 
—not without the suspicion of having been 
poisoned by a villain whom he liad raised from 
the dust to power, ^ — in the year ISIG, and 
twenty -first year of his reign. 

A spurious will was produced by the cour- 
tier who was suspected of hastening his end, 
in which his youngest eon was named his 
successor, and the wretch himself guardian 
and regent. The two eldest sons he had 
deprived of sight, and a third was in prison 
awaiting a like fate. The protector had, in 
the meantime, married the mother of the 
young king. These events were crowded into 
a very short space ; for on the thirty-fifth day 
after the death of Alla-ood-Deen, the regent 
was dispatched hy the indignant foot-guards, 
who, to prevent further crimes contemplated 
hy him, entered his apartment and struck 
him down in the presence of some of his 
confederates. The young prince, his tool, 
Omar Khan, made waj^ for his edder brother 
and legitimate heir to the father. 

Moharik Khilji ascended the throne in 
1317. The officers of the guards who, 
with their swords, had cut Ms way to 
the throne, met with an unexpected re- 
quital; they were put to death on no better 
pretence than that they had presumed too 
much on their services. The first acts of his 
reign were to incapacitate his infant brother 
from aspiring to the sovereignty, by depriving 
him of his sight; and, as if to atone for this 
unnatural but customary barbarity of Indian 
princes, he liberated seventeen thousand 
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prisoners, recalled the exiles, gave free 
access to all suitors, restored the confiscated 
lands, and gradually abolished all the ob- 
noxious restrictions by which commerce had 
been restricted, as also the heavy taxes and 
tributes exacted by his father. In the first 
year of his reign an insurrection was spiritedly 
suppressed in Giijerat, and in the second he 
led an army into the Deccan, to chastise 
Harpul, who there had raised the standard of 
independence, and, having been nnsuccessful, 
was put to death with severities worthy of 
the son of Alla-ood-Deen. The elevation of 
his low minions to power did more perhaps 
than the excesses in which he shamelessly 
indulged, and his outrages of all decency, to 
alienate the respect and attachment of his 
subjects. His especial favourite was Mullik 
Xiiosrow, a Hindoo renegade of the lowest 
caste, whom he even hoiionred with the en- 
signs of royalty, and had raised to the go- 
vernment of Gujerat. In fact, Khosrow had be- 
come the source of all honours and promotions, 
and, from his many acts of cruelty, an object 
of universal abhorrence. From the date of his 
elevation he was a traitor at heart; and though 
reports were made of his treason to his 
master, such was his influence, that no at- 
tention was paid to them, and he enjoyed 
unbounded confidence, and even slept in 
the king’s apartment. The palace was filled 
with his creatures, and every facility was thus, 
imprudently, afforded for the execution of his 
design. The king and his palace being in 
the hands of the conspirators, liis projected 
fate was a subject of common conversation in 
the city, but, knowing the influence of the 
favourite, none dared to communicate the 
danger hut one, and that was Kazi, his tutor 
when a youth. He gained access, honestly 
and plainly revealed the pilot, assured him of 
its notoriety, and recommended immediate 
measures for the apprehension of the traitor. 
At this identical moment Khosrow, who had 
been a listener to the conyersation, entered 
in female apparel, with all the assumed airs 
of a coquettish girl. The infatuated prince, 


yielding to his affection, stood up and em- 
braced him, and dismissed the warning from 
his mind. The following night Kazi, still ap- 
prehensive of the danger, could not rest. He 
went out at midnight to see wdietlier the 
guards were on the alert. In his rounds, he 
met with Kliosrow’s uncle, -who engaged him 
in conversation; with a sabre cut from behind 
he was brought to the ground, leaving him 
only strength enougli to cry out, Treason ! 
Treason ! Murder and treason are on foot ! ” 
His attendants fled and gave the. alarm, pro - 
claiming the assassination of their master. 
The guards started up in confusion, but 
before they could act, w^ere attacked by the 
conspirators and massacred. The king, 
alarmed by the tumult, asked Khosrow, who 
lay in his apwtment, the cause. The villain 
arose as if to inquire. By some feigned ex- 
planation he diverted liis attention till the 
conspirators approached the royal apartment, 
and slew the chamber attendants. Hearing 
the clash of armour and the groans of dying 
men, Moharik sprang up in great alarm, 
and ran towards the harem by a private 
passage. At this moment Khosrow, fearing he 
might escape, pursued him, seized him by the 
hair, and the deed of blood was completed by 
the other conspirators; with a stroke of a 
scimitar, his head was severed from his body, 
and flung ignominiously into the courtyard ; 
and thus says Ferishta, ‘Hhe vengeance of 
God overtook and exterminated the race of 
Alla-ood-Deen, for his ingratitude to his uncle 
Feroze, and for the streams of innocent blood 
which flowed from his hands.” 

Khosrow seized the scepure, and endea- 
voured by promotions and promises to win 
over the chief men to his side ; with some he 
succeeded, while others fled to enrol them- 
selves under the command of Ghazi Beg 
Toghluk, governor of Lahore, Depalpore, and 
the Punjaiib, wiio marched to Delhi, and after 
having defeated the usurper, who was dragged 
from a tomb in which he had sought an 
asylum and put to death, was proclaimed 
king, A.D. 1321. 
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THE DYNASTY OE TO GHLUK.— INVASION OF TAMERLANE.-THE DYNASTIES OE SYUD 

AND LODI. 


The ancestry of tlie Togliliik dynasty lias 
not been recorded, but Ferisbta states when 
lie was at Lahore, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, there was a tradition 
that the father of the first of this line was the 
son of a Turldsh slave. When Grheias-ood- 
Deen Toghluk had succeeded in dethroning 
Khosrow, he assured the people that he 
would support the object of their selection. I 
As might be expected, apparent moderation ’ 
was an additional stimulant to bestow on him 
the vacant throne, to which, by his services, 
he was best entitled, as the last monster had ex- 
tirpated every member of the royal family, old 
and young. Toghluk’ s administrative capacity 
soon restored to order the anarchy and con- 
fusion which were prevalent. He repaired 
the neglected fortifications, encouraged com- 
merce, invited men of learning to his court. A 
code of laws was instituted, founded upon the 
Koran, and, his historians say, conformable to 
the ancient usages of the Delhi monarchy. 
His immediate relatives, as a safeguard to 
the yet new and infirm government, were 
entrusted with the highest offices of the state. 
The next measures were ones of defence. 
Troops were stationed along the frontiers 
of Gabul, and forts erected, and strongly 
garrisoned, to repel the incursions of the 
Moguls. Such was the wisdom with which 
these measures were conceived, planned, and 
executed, that during the whole of his reign 
he was released from those incursions, the con- 
stant irritants of many of his predecessors, 
and the total ruin of a successor. 

Hoping for impunity in the first uiistahle 
stages of an upstart house, the Hindoos— who 
always loathed the intrusive stranger, how- 
ever long located, and detested the Mussulman 
and his sword-taught creed — thought this a 
favourable opportunity to strike again for in- 
dependence. The rajahs of Wurrungole and 
Dewgur had refused to send tribute, having 
become disaffected. Sudder Dew, tbe Rajah 
of Wurrungole, opposed the Moslems with 
spirit, but was at length driven under shelter 
of his walls. The siege, conducted by the 
son of Toghluk, was carried on with severe loss 
to both sides. The town had been recently 
so strongly fortified, the assailants could 
make no breach ; indeed, the followers of 
Mohammed were never skilled in siege opera- 
tions. A malignant distemper, the effect of 
hot winds, broke out in the camp of the 
besiegers, which swept away hundreds every 


day. They were at length obliged to 
desist. Their retreat was disastrous ; thou- 
sands perished by pestilence and the sword ; 
and of all the many thousands who formed 
that army, only three thousand returned to 
Delhi. In a short time a more numerous 
army beleaguered Wurrungole, and compelled 
it to surrender. Expeditions were also sent 
against Jagnuggur and Tirhoot. In the 
midst of these successes, Toghluk lost his life 
by tbe fall of a temporary erection prepared 
for his reception by his son, Aluf Khan, who 
succeeded him, after a reign of four years, a.d. 
1325. 

This prince assumed the title of Mohammed 
Toghluk, and such was the joy of the people 
on his succession, that in his progress through 
Delhi the streets were strewed with flowers, 
and every demonstration of joy was exhi- 
bited ; bis munificence had no limit but his 
means ; he not only patronized literary men, 
but sbone eminently among them ; and his 
letters, both in Arabic and Persian, are said 
to display so much taste, elegance, and good 
sense, that they are still studied as models of 
purity. Many other accomplishments are 
ascribed to him. There is one stain on his 
character which blots all these amiable traits,— 
he was without mercy or compunction, and 
so little did he hesitate to spill human blood, 
that one might have supposed his object was 
to exterminate bis species. The Mogul 
incursions, by the absence of which the reign 
of his father w^as so happily distinguished, 
were again renewed. Before his govern- 
ment was settled, a Mogul chief of great 
fame invaded Hindostan, at the head of 
a vast army, with the design of subjugating 
the entire peninsula. He overran Lumghan, 
Mooltan, the northern provinces, and ad- 
vanced rapidly on Delhi. Mohammed, un- 
able to oppose this overwhelming force, sued 
for peace. He secured a temporary respite by 
the payment of a ransom nearly equivalent to 
the value of the empire. This disaster did not 
subdue Mohammed’s passion for appropriation. 
He so completely objected tbe distant pro- 
vinces of Dwar-Stimoodra, Maabir, Kunipila, 
Wurrungole, Lucknow, Chittagong, and Soo- 
nargam, that they were as effectively incor- 
porated with the empire as the suburban 
villages of DelM. He likewise conquered the 
Carnatic to the shores of Oman’s dark waters.” 
Brief was his hold upon them. In the succeed- 
ing storm which shook Ms hereditary empire 
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to its deepest foundations lie was obliged to 
relax Ms grasp of all tliese conquests, with 
tlie exception of Gnjerat. The drains made 
upon the finances of the country to meet his 
extravagance, and for the equipment of his 
extensive armaments, were to be met some 
way. The booty collected from the plun- 
dered conquests were inadequate to the re- 
quirements. The repeated predatory excur- 
sions of his predecessors had dissipated many 
of the royal treasures, the accumulation of 
a succession of ages. There remained to him 
only one resource, the last a prodigal monarch 
has to fly to,— the plunder of his own subjects 
under the name and form of law: an expe- 
dient, too, which has been fraught with the 
most disastrous results to those who have 
hazarded it. The heavy taxes levied on 
the inhabitants of the Doab * and other 
provinces, the substitution of copper money 
for silver by public decree, the exaction 
of half a million of horses for Ms cam- 
paigns, the indiscriminate massacre of Mo- 
hammedans and Hindoos, produced general 
discontent, which soon ripened into disaffec- 1 
tion ; public credit was destroyed, and famine 
and pestilence aggravated the mischief. The 
copper money, for want of proper regulations, 
produced evils of equal magnitude. A curious 
passage occurs on the latter cause of griev- 
ance ill Ferishta, which is here extracted; not 
so much in elucidation of the financial de- 
rangement in the kingdom of Delhi, at this 
remote period, as to place within the reach 
of the money-mongers a precedent for a 
paper currency, which, it appears, could not 
have been Imown to the bank historians, Gii- 
bart, Lawson, and Francis. This expedient is 
far older than bills of exchange,” the won- 
dei’ful invention of the early Italian merchants, 
the Lombards, who came over and established 
themselves in London in the street which 
bears their name ; and than ‘^the receipts the 
goldsmiths issued,” in the day s of the pro- 
tectorate,f for the money lodged at their 
houses, which circulated from hand to hand, 
and were known by the name of goldsmiths’ 
notes, which may be considered the first kind 
of notes issued in England.” J 

^'The king,” says Ferishta, ^Ginfortunately 
for his people, adopted his ideas upon cur- 
rency from a Ohinese custom of using paper 
on the emperor’s credit, with the royal seal 
appended, in lieu of ready money. Moham- 
med, instead of stamped paper, struck a 
copper coin, which he issued at an imaginary 
value, and caused it to pass current by a 

* A. district situated between two rivers. 

t Francis’s Historic of the Banh of voL i,* 

p. 10. 

+ Ibid., p. 28. 


decree throughout Hindostan. The mint 
was under bad regulations. Bankers ac- 
quired fortunes by coinage. Foreign mer- 
chants made their payments in copper to the 
home manufacturers, though they theniselves 
received in exchange solid silver and gold in 
foreign markets. There was so much cor- 
ruption practised in the mint, that for a pre- 
mium to those persons who had the manage- 
ment of it, merchants had their coin struck 
considerably below the value, and these abuses 
were connived at by the government. The 
great calamity, however, consequent upon 
this debasement of the coin, arose from the 
known instability of the government. How 
could the people in the remote provinces re- 
ceive for money the base representative of a 
treasury that so often changed its master ? ” ^ 
Such was the piopular fermentation, that the 
king was obliged to call in the copper cur- 
rency, the treasury was emptied, and there 
still remained a large balance due. This 
debt the king struck off, and thousands were 
ruined. The scheme terminated in the ex- 
haustion of the treasur 3 q and bankers and 
merchants were enriched at the expense of 
their sovereign and the people. The armies 
levied for grand projects of further conquests 
■ — indeed, nothing less than all Persia and 
Tartary — were in arrear, and breaking up 
into independent bands, carried ruin and 
destruction through the length and breadth 
of the land. A piroject was conceived, by the 
king and Ms advisers, as wild as any that 
animated the adventurous speculators of. the 
concluding part of the seventeenth, and be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, nearer 
home. This was nothing less than the conquest 
of China. An early intercourse had existed 
between the two countries, and a vast number 
! of the Indians were xinited with them as fellow 
: disciples of Buddha. j\lohanimed had heard 
I of its great wealth, and already possessed it 
I in imagination. This ideal wealth, like an en- 
chanter’s spell, he fondly hoped would resolve 
all Ms difficulties, and realize tlie dreams of his 
ambition. One obstacle intervened, and that 
was the hardy mountaineers of Kepaul, whicli 
lay on the confines of both empires. To 
overcome this was the first step : one hundred 
thousand cavalr}" were sent on this service, 
and when the Indians came in sight of 
the promised land, wearied by their toilsome 
journey, and with numbers considerably re- 
duced, a large army ivas ready to receive 
them. To add to their hardships, the com- 
missariat was in an impoverished state, the 
rainy season, so detrimental to Indian cam- 
paigning, was at hand, and their country was 
at a great distance; the troops decided on 
* Ferishta, vol. i. p. 414. 
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retreat. Tlie mountaineers seized their bag- 
gage, and the Chinese hung on their rear. 
Hemmed in on all sides, they perished in the 
defiles ; scarcely a man returned to relate 
their late. 

The king was so much pleased with the 
situation and strength ofDewgur, aud its more 
central position, that he translated thither 
the seat of his government, and evacuated 
Delhi, then the envy of the East. Men, 
•women, and children, were driven to remove, 
with all their portable possessions : on this 
project much wealth was foolishly lavished. 

A series of revolts followed, in which the 
royal troops generaliy were victorious. The 
one^ exception was a revolt in the Deccan, 
excited by apprehensions that preparations 
were being made by the Moslems for the 
massacre of all the natives— the Hindoos. 
The result was that the former were expelled 
from the entire country, except the capital, 
the late residence of the court. The re- 
volt of the king’s troops in this province 
quickly followed, and in rapid succession an 
insurrection in Malwa, and another in Guje- 
rat ; previous to this the Punjaub had been 
invaded by the fierce Affghans, and imme- 
diately after by the Gukkurs. But the most 
formidable of all the wars, one which occupied 
Mm to the close of his life, was that into which, 
by his impolitic proceedings, he forced the 
Ameer Judeeda.'^ On his march to punish 
the Eajah of Scinde for his protection to 
these, he terminated his eventful life by having 
surfeited himself with fish (a.d. 1351), after a 
reign of twenty-seven years. 

His cousin Eeroze, who was fortunately in 
the camp, was proclaimed king by the army, 
and by the dying injunction of the late king. 
The Mogul portion of the troops had risen, 
and plundered the royal treasury. The first 
care of Feroze was to inflict punishment on 
the Mogul auxiliaries. Ambassadors were 
received at Ms court from Bengal and the 
Deccan, which had thrown off the yoke, and 
whose treasons had not been punished in 
consequence of the occupation which other 
quarters had given the king. This reception 
was an official acknowledgment of the in- 
dependence of these provinces of the kingdom 
of Delhi ; the only fealty which they hence- 
forth (1356) exhibited, was the payment of a 
very small tribute. In 1358 the Moguls 

* Ameer- Judeeda — new ojOdcers — was a name conferred 
on the newly-converted Moguls and their descendants, 
who, having invaded India, had embraced the Moham- 
medan religion, and the service of the kings of Beihi, at 
the same time. Being foreigners, without local par- 
tialities, they were considered to be the best instniments 
for carrying into effect the orders of a despotic prince. 
They were hold, spirited, and soon shook off their aile-r 
giance. Sec Briggs’s FerisMa, 


made an incursion as far as Depalpore; but 
before an army dispatched to oppose them 
arrived, they had retired, laden with spoils. 
In the year 1359 Feroze marched in the direc- 
tion of Lucknow. In his progress he reduced 
to terms the governor of Jektulla, laid waste 
the territories of Songhur and Jagnuggur, and 
then returned to Delhi. • He suhsequently 
marched towards the mountains of Nagrakote, 
where he punished the rajah, but left him in 
possession of Ms territories. A singular anec - 
dote is recorded of this visit by the Mohamme- 
dans. They relate that the inhabitants informed 
Feroze that the idol which the Hindoos 'wor- 
shipped ill the temple of Nagrakote was the 
image of Now Shaba, the wife of Alexander 
the Great. In this temple they also relate 
was a library of Hindoo books, consisting of 
one thousand three hundred volnmes — a large 
collection, considering they were all manu- 
script. He then proceeded down the Indus 
to Tutta, to check a rebellion. Wearied hy 
age, and the cares of state, he surrendered Ms 
sceptre to Ms son, in 1387. 

There survive many testimonials of the 
attention which this prince paid to the deve- 
lopment of the natural resources of the coun- 
try, and particularly to extend its water inter - 
I course. He constructed a canal from the Sutlej 
to the Kugur ; another between the Mils of 
Mundvy and Surmore, from the Jumna, into 
which he conducted seven minor streams, 

I which all uniting flowed through Hansi, and 
thence to Baiseen/^ where he built a strong 
■ fort, which he called Hissar Feroza; he con- 
: veyed an aqueduct from the Kugiir over the 
: river Soorsutty to the village of Pery Kerah, 
where he founded the city of Ferozahad. 

I He cut another canal from the Jumna, 
which filled a lai'ge lake, which he con- 
structed at Hissar Feroza. In the vicinity of 
the city of Perwar, there was a hill, out of 
which ran a stream that discharged itself 
into the Sutlej, and beyond it a smaller one, — 
named respectively the Soorsutty and the 
Sulima,“-~and between them a mound, which, 
if cut through, the^vater of the former would 
flow into the latter, and then to Soonam, 
through Sirhind and Mimsoorpore, which 
would not fail at any season of water. To 
effect this desirable object, he set fifty thou- 
sand men to the task, in the execution of which 
^Hhey exhumed the bones of elephants — 
more probably mastodons — and men. The 
bones of the human forearm,” says Ferishta, 
measured three guz (five feet two inches) ; 
some were petrified, and some retained the ap- 
pearance of bone ; a fort was built there, still 

called Ferozepore ; nine hundred of his public 

* There is a town of this name in Malwa also. 

t Briggs's vol. i. i>. 453. 
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■works are emimerated. Sncli details as tkese, 
tkoagli not so thrilling as the neigh of war 
steeds, clash of armour, or groans of men, are 
the true materials of history, and the genuine 
records of greatness. 

Eeroze, who hadresigned in favour of ms son 
Mohammed, in consequence of that prince's 
misconduct was obliged to resume the mns or 
government, which in a ^ short time de- 
livered into the hands of his grandson, Futteh 
Khan. The old king died in the ninetieth 
year of Ms age (1388). _ 

Futteh Khan, on ascending the throne, i 
assumed the title of Grheias-ood -Deen Toghluk. 
This young prince soon abandoned himself 
to sensual indulgences. When these have 
“ withered up the feeling,” the other^ animai 
passions luxuriate unchecked ^ Ms jealousy 
v^as soon awakened and developed, his brother 

and other relations were its victims; at length, 
deserted by those whom nature had hound to 
him, he fell a victim to the vengeance of Ms 
enemies, after a reign of five months. 

His immediate successor was his cousin, 
Prince ZnFur, though his uncle, by ^R^^se 
imprudence he himself had mounted the 
throne, was living, but in exile. The reign 
of this young prince, who assumed the title oi 
Aboo-Bukhr Toghluk, was also cut short. 
The Ameer Judeeda of Samana had assassi- 
nated their chief, Mullik Sultan, and 
Ms head to prince Mohammed, the son of 
Feroze, who had forfeited his father’s respect, 
and then the throne, by his vices. At the 
same time they earnestly entreated Mm. to 
come and assert his rights. He complied 
with their invitation, proclaimed himself king, 
and at the head of an army marched on Delhi. 
Mohammed, having sustained some repulses, 
was at length successful, and made the ruling 
prince prisoner, in the year 1390, after a reign 
of one year and six months. i , i t 

Kasir-ood-Deen Mohammed Toghluk 11. 
fiist, as has been said, ascended the throne in 
his father’s lifetime. He had been scarcely 

reinstated when an insurrection broke out in 
Gujerat. The chief sent to quell it rebelled, and 
declared himself independent. Similar move- 
ments agitated Lahore and Mooltan; indeed, 
the empire, from the recent convulsion, seemed 
shaken to the core, ready to fall to^ pieces, and 
to become tbe prey of the first vigoroM ad- 
venturer. The vizier fell imder false snspi cions, 

and on the accusation of Ms own nephew suf- 
fered death. The Hng, in 1392, set out on a 
campaign toMewat to quell some disturbances 
in that quarter. He was attacked with fever, 
and, while in an enfeebled state, was informed 
that an enemy had plundered the country to 
the very gates of Delhi. Though far from 
recovered, he hastened to Mewatj attacked and 


totally routed the foe, and compelled him to 
fly. Another outbreak in Lahore his son was 
dispatched to suppress, hut before the prince 
left Delhi, news of Ms father’s decease was 
brought to Mm; the king had succumbed to 
a relapse. He died after a reign of six years 
and seven months (1394), and was followed 
by Ms son and successor, Hoomayoon, in 
forty-five days after. _ , 

The premature demise of the^ youthtul 
sovereign Hoomayoon gave occasion to in- 
trigues and violent disputes amongst the 
nobles for the vacant throne. Their choice 
was eventually fixed on Mahmood, whom 
they selected for their sovereign. The mino- 
rity of the Hng, and the jarring interests of the 
various factions, had rendered the government 
so weak that the vassals of the crown thought 
a favourable opportunity had presented itself 
for the assertion of their independence, and 
they did not hesitate long to avail themselves 
of it. Kuraja Jehan, the minister of the last 
king, and who was not removed by the reign- 
ing prince, established an independent king- 
dom at Juanpore, and became so powerful as 
to he able to impose tribute on the older one 
of Bengal. This dynasty w'as called Shur^- 
keea, to distinguish it from that of Bengal, 
the capital of which was Lucknow, and called 
Poorbeah, both towns signifying eastern. To 
the west Sarung Khan, governor of Mooltan 
and the north-western provinces, had defeated 
the Gukkurs, and shortly after (1395), seizing 
on Mooltan, aggrandized Ms power. The 
state of the kingdom promised Mm every 
facility of accomplishing more ambitious de- 
signs still. The kingdom was at this tme 
distracted; the government had fallen into 
anarchy; civil war raged everywhere; two 
kings in arms, equally supported, and with 
alternating advantages, held their courts in 
the one capital— a thing unprecedented in that 
kingdom. Sarung Khan advanced towards 
Delhi and reduced Samana, hut he shortly 
after suffered an effective check. An army 
was dispatched against him by one of the 
rivab kings ; he was defeated, and compelled 
to fly to Mooltan. Here he was besieged for 
six months, and eventually reduced to sur- 
render at discretion through want of provi- 
sions. Mooltan was occupied hy the royal 
troops, but Sarung Khan contrived to escape. 
In the interim Mahmood was reduced by his 
supporters to a state of abject dependaiice, 
and was king only in name, while his luval 

had been defeated and obliged to seek retuge 
in a remote dependency. M Yekhal 
Khan, the general of the victorious army, now 
marched, accompanied by the pageant- 
king, Mahmood, against the pretender Noos- 
rut Shah, and his protector, Tartar Khan, at 
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Paniputj by whom a counter movement on 
Delhi was attempted without success. Tartar 
Khan, thus frustrated, fled to Gujerat. The 
victorious general entered the capital again, 
and began to establish order, and remedy the 
disastrous effects produced by the convulsions 
of the past. The process of reorganization 
was interrupted by a danger which had long 
afflicted, and still further threatened the state, 
namely, the incursions of the Moguls, which 
in this instance had assumed the most formid- 
able dimensions, and was about to discharge 
their concentrated and indiscriminate fury 
on the doomed inhabitants of Hindostan. 
Timour Beg, better kno Westerns as 

Tamerlane,^ had crossed the Indus with pre- 
parations commensurate with the under- 
taking, and thus were the miseries of this un- 
happy people completed. 

Tamerlane— the more general and classic 
name of this hero — was a descendant, by the 
female line, of Jenghis Khan, previously men- 
tioned in this history. He was the son of 
Taragai, whose fourth ancestor, Karashar 
Novian, of the nohle tribe of the Barlass, had 
been the vizier of Zagatai, the son of Jenghis 
Khan. His father had feudal possession of 
the province of Kesh. His birthplace was 
Resch, one of its towns situated about one 
hundred and thirty miles to the east of Bok- 
hara, and about thirty south-east of Samar- 
cand.f He was born a. d. 1336 (a. h. 736). 
His first aspirations were for conquest, and 
from the first stage of youth he ambitioned 
to be the ruler of the world. Among the 
traditions pertaining to his birth, it is stated 
that on thatinterestingevent he madehis dihM 
with his hand firmly grasping clotted Mood. 
His first exercises were of a martial character. 
He acquired a perfect mastery of the lance and 
in sword exercises ; the most fiery steeds were 
soon subjected to Ms control ; he delighted in 
the pursuit of the fiercest and most dangerous 
animals ; and by the great superiority of his 
genius and fixity of purpose, he obtained ab- 
solute control over his high-spirited and im- 

* Timour^ or is term 

of iron. Tamerlane is a corruption of T'imonrienk, i. e* 
the lame IWonr. His lameness was occasioned by a 
wound received at a siege in the early part of his military 
career, according to Sherefeddia. Tor the full particulars 
of the life of this extraordinary man the reader is referred 
to his own institutes, and the pages of Arabsha and 
Sherefeddia. The former was a native of Damascus, and 
well versed in the Mohammedan law. He died A. n. 1450. 
xi translation of the Arabian work has been given in the 
French by Vatier, Sherefeddia was born at Yezd, in 
Persia proper. His work is also translated into Trench 
by M. Petit de la Croix, and from the Trench Into 
English (London, 1723). The Ml title of Tamerlane 
when at the summit of his power was, Sultan Biamram 
Cothbeddyn Timour Konrkban Saheb-Keran. 
t Malcolm’s vol, i. p. 285. 
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petuous playmates. Couquests and thrones 
were the subjects of even his commonplace 
conversatioiiB. At the early age of twelve 
years he entered on his military career, hut 
the first historical recognition of him was 
in his twenty-fifth year. On the death of his 
father at this period, his tmcle, by seniority, 
as was the custom of his clan, succeeded him. 

The contentions with which the province of 
Transoxiaiia was torn, opened to Tamerlane a 
career which he embraced with ardour. The 
empire of Zagatai, from its foundation, bore 
'within its bosom the germs of rapid decay. 

The insuhordination and repeated revolts of 
the Novians had enfeebled the authority of 
the sovereign. Twenty khans had succeeded 
each other in less than a generation. Gazan , 
the last of the line, had become detestable by 
his tyranny, and perished in an engagement 
with his revolted emirs. t In those disturb- 
ances the Uncle had played no insignificant 
part, and, in one of the vicissitudes of his faction, 
had to fly, and seek an asylum in Khorassan. 

But Tamei'lane, his nephew, submitted to the 
victor, and thus became the chieftain of his 
clan, and was confirmed in the possession of 
his principality of Kesh, and in the command 
of ten thousand men. At the age of twenty- 
seven he rendered very important services to 
the Emir of Khorassan and TranBOxiana 
against the Getes, who were devastating his 
territories. The emir, as a recognition of his 
S worth, bestowed on him his sister in marriage, 
but after her death Tamerlane commenced 
: hostilities against his hrother-in Jaw, captured 
the capital of his territories— the ven erable 
city of Balk. The fortress was razed, the 
emir’s children perished, and his property, 
treasures, and harem became the prey of the 
eonquei'or. This event occurred in 1370, 
and placed the kingdom of Zagatai at the 
conqueror’s mercy. Tamerlane selected Sa- 
marcand for the seat of government, which he 
strongly fortified, and richly embellished with 
palaces and gardens. His recent elevation 
seemed to him a mere glimpse of the glorious 
vista before him ; with an ambition inferior to 
none of the greater conquerors who preceded 
him, he looked upon the earth as his and his 
only. There is but one God in heaven,” 
said Tamerlane, so there must be but one 
lord on earth.” Having subjugated Tiiran, 
that is, the country beyond the Oxus, he 
turned his mind to the acquisition of Iran 
on this side of that river, where a number of 
independent principalities had risen on the 

* Novian, an hereditary title borne by the descendunts 
of kings only. 

t Emir and Beg are synonymous titles, and e<iually I 

designate a prince, commander, chief, &c. The former is 
xArabic, the latter Turkish, 
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ruins of tlie empire of JeiigMs Kliam He 
soon attaclied tlie praviBces of Khorassan, 
Biestau, and Sabulistan, and tlien commenced 
liis first war against Persia proper, 'wbicli oc- 
cupied liim during three years. The Per- 
sian empire presented a spectacle similar to 
that which was presented in Delhi on his 
approach to that capital Two rival houses 
divided the regal sway, and incapacitated the 
Persians from offering a combined and effec- 
tive resistance. These were the dynasties of 
]\Iosasser, in Persian Irak, and the province 
of B\rs (Persis), and that of Ilchane, in 
Arabian Irak, and Azerhijan, or Atropatane. 
Shadslieslia, who then ruled in the former, 
submitted wntliont opposition, and gave his 
daughter in marriage to the grandson of 
Tamerlane. Sultan Ahmed, the sovereign 
of the latter, resisted, but was soon over- 
powered, and compelled to make submission. 
The adjacent states followed the example— 
Georgia, Sliirwan, Gilan, Armenia, and Me- 
sopotamia, as well awS Persia, bowed their ' 
necks, and accepted the yoke of the con- 
queror. During the campaign of Tamerlane 
in Persia, Tokatmish Khan, of Western or 
Great Tartary, who, twelve years previously, 
by hia aid, had been raised to the throne, 
now raised the standard of independence. 
He soon received the punishment his teme- 
rity provoked. The army which had 
triumphed in Persia was poured upon 
devoted Tartary. The Djettes and other 
nations of Mongolistan were conquered ; the 
Czars Khodja Aglyn and Kamar-eddyn, their 
sovereigns, were pursued to the Irtesch. 
The officers of the army of Tamerlane marked 
for posterity the extent of their north-western 
conquests, by the representations of their 
armours and national devices, burned into 
the trunks of the gigantic pines which, in exten- 
sive forests, wave over the banks of that river. 
Tokatmish sought refuge in flight, having 
sustained a decisive defeat near the banks of 
the Volga. The following winter (IBOl) was 
spent by Tamerlane in the midst of festivities 
at Samarcand, and there he hurried forward 
preparations for his next campaign. He 
quitted his winter quarters (1392), and entered 
on an expedition of five years' duration, during 
which he completed the subjugation of Persia, 
captured Bagdad and the fortresses of Meso- 
potamia, pursued his successes in Armenia and 
Georgia, defeated Tokatmish a second time, 
and having crossed the Danube, the Dneiper, 
and the Don, penetrated into Russia, and con- 
quered the sacred city, and afterwards Moscow. 

Some* cessation "was required after these 
events which crowded the five years' absence. 
The following year he spent in Transoxiana, 
in the midst of fetes and amusements. He 


had a magnificent palace erected in the envi- 
rons of his capital ; he bestowed on his son 
Chah-Rokli the sovereignty of Khorassan, of 
Siestan, and Mazanderan, as far as I^erouzkoub 
and Ree, and sent him to reside at Herat. He 
received an ambassador from the emperor 
of China, and, though in the sixty-second year 
of his age, he contracted another marriage. His 
vigour and activity had not as yet been im- 
paired. He was during this time preparing 
not only the most brilliant but also the most 
difficult of his enterprizes. He resolved on 
the conquest of Hindostan, and must have 
been encouraged to this undei’taking by the 
pitiable state of that great country, particii- 
lariy by the distraction, which had been only 
partially subdued, when all the states of that 
country were startled by the rapid approach 
of the terrible Tamerlane, fiushed with vic- 
tories, and an appetite sharpened for more. 
His emirs, surfeited with wealth and honours, 
wex'e opposed to this campaign. He had 
recourse to the Koran to remove their oppo- 
sition, and showed the piety of a war against 
nations, the great majority of whose popula- 
tion were steeped in idolatry. His grandson, 
Mr-Mohammed, was sent forward with an 
army of observation. Tamerlane departed 
from Samarcand in the end of March, 1398, 
and attacked, in their snow-capped mountains, 
the inhabitants, who were detestable in his eyes, 
not only as idolaters, but also as banditti, 
and put great numbers to the sword. His 
own dangers and losses were vei\y severe, 
and many of the horses perished of cold and 
fatigue. He also conquered and destroyed 
many tribes of Affghans. After a wearisome 
march of six months he arrived on the hanks 
of the Indus, and passed it by a bridge of 
boats at the same spot where it had been 
passed by the Sultan Julai-ood-Deen when 
flying from Jenghis Khan. 

The approach of Tamerlane to Delhi was 
one horrifying series of bloodshed and devas- 
tation. He marched along the river to the 
conflux of the Oheiiab and the Ravee, where 
the strongly fortified town and fort of Too- 
lumba stood. Mooltan, Bhutnire, and Lony, 
fell into his hands. When he had reached as 
far as Paniput, he crossed the river with seven 
hundred men to reconnoitre Delhi. Seeing 
so few troops, the Delhians sallied out with 
five thousand horse and foot and twenty-seven 
elephants. A skirmish took place ; the Dei- 
hians were repulsed. On this occasion he 
was informed that the iiiunher of prisoners 
captured, since he had crossed the Indus, 
amounted to over a hundred thousand; that 
on the previous day, when they had witnessed 
his danger from the overwhelming numbers 
of the Indian detachment which had attacked 
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liim, they could not conceal their great joy; 
and that it was extremely probable that on a 
day of battle they wonld join their conntry- 
iiien against him. He ordered them to be 
put to the sword. On the 13th of January, 
1398, he achieved a complete victory under 
the walls of Delhi. The sack of the city 
followed. A large booty was seized, and a 
great crowd of captives. He subseq[uently 
besieged and captured Meerut, having under- 
mined and blown up its strong walls. He 
then pursued his inarch, skirting the moun- 
tains of Sewalik, marking his way with hre 
and sword, until he reached the banks of the 
Ganges. He crossed this river, and laid 
waste the fertile tract extending northwards 
to where the stream, gushing from the moun- 
tains, winds its course through the plains. In 
his progress he vanquished the Eajah of 
Jummoogur, and compelled him to become a 
believer. The Sheika of Lahore was be- 
headed. A great number of natives on both 
sides of the river were exterminated, and 
several princes subdued ; he received the suh- 
inission of several others, amongst the rest, that 
of Shah Iskander, King of Cashmere ; and re- 
turned to Samarcand by the route of Oahul 
on the 28th of April, 1899, The after career 
of Tamerlane is well known. His next war 
was waged against Bajazet, Emperor of the 
Ottomans, from 1400 to 1402, in which year 
was fought the memorable battle of Angora,^ 
which was contested with great obstinacy 
through a long day, and by the military 
skill and admirable tactics of Tamerlane 
ended in the total defeat and captivity of the 
Ottoman sultan. Angora was also almost the 
extreme limit of the wider devastations of the 
conqueror. He afterwards laid siege to 
Smyrna. This was the extreme limit of his 
Western conquests. He returned to Samar- 
cand, where, as lord paramount of Asia, he 
received embassies from various nations, and 
celebrated the nuptials of six grandsons with 
unrivalled magnificence and festivities. He 
then set out towards Obina, with the purpose 
of conquering that country, and died on his 
march, at Otra, on the i9th of February, 
1405, in the seventy -first year of his age, 
and thirty -sixth of his reign. 

The city of Delhi remained in a state of 
anarchy, for the space of two months, after 
the departure of Tamerlane, and famine and 
pestilence raged without a palliative. At 
length the authorities summoned courage to 
return ; the inhabitants began to revisit 
their homesteads, and the capital once more 
assumed its fbrmer populous appearance. 

^ Tliis engagement is the first on record at which 
military imiibrms anti cuirasses were first worn. Tamer- 
lane introduced them among liis troops. 


The narrow tract between the two rivers, and 
a small district round the city, were all that 
remained to it of its recent extensive posses- 
sions. The governors of the detached pro- 
vinces during the civil convulsions had as- 
serted their independence. G ujerat, Malwa, 
Kanouj (including Oude, Kurra, and Juan- 
pore), Lahore, with Depalpore and Mool- 
tan, Bamana, Byana, Calpee, and Mahoba; 
were under respective governors, each of 
whom usurped the title of king. The sove- 
reignty of Mahmood was merely nominal. 
Buccessively the tool of his. adherents, at 
others a refugee at the court of men who 
were once his subjects, he led a miserable 
life of dependency, and died at length in 
possession of his capital, after a disastrous, 
inglorious, but eventful reign of twenty years, 
in 1412; and with him fell the kingdom of 
Delhi from the rule of the Turks, the adopted 
slaves of the Emperor Shahab-ood-Deen 
Ghoory, the second dynasty of the Moham- 
medan princes of India. 

Dowlut, an Affghan by birth, who had 
been originally a private secretary, and pro- 
j moted through various grades, was the suc- 
cessor to the throne, and was acknowledged by 
many of the nobility. However, after a reign 
of one year and three months, ho had to sur- 
render to a turhulent and more powerful aspi- 
rant, by whom he was confined to prison, and 
there died shortly ’after in a.I), 1416. 

Khizr Khan, by whom the last-mentioned 
King of Delhi was overthrown, had played a 
prominent part during a portion of the reign 
of Mahmood III. His father was the adopted 
son of a governor of Mooltan, and his family 
laid claim to being descended from the Pro- 
phet. The allegations on whi ch this ancestiy 
is claimed are of a trivial and ludicrous cha- 
racter. Whatever their merit, he is styled 
Syud.’*^ After the conquest of Delhi he 
waited on Tamerlane, and had the good 
fortune to ingratiate himself into his favour, 
and was re-appointed to his former govern- 
ment, together with the provinces of the 
Punjaub and Depalpore. This accession to 
his power enabled him to make his way to 
the throne. The moderation which ho exhi- 
bited In the day of his success contributed 
essentially to the stability of his position. 
Wliile he exercised all the attributes of sove- 
reignty, nominating to high offices of the 
state, he refrained from assuming regal titles, 
and declared himself to be the dependant and 
tributary of Tam erlane . By this prudent 
policy he secured two very important ends : 
by one, he disarmed the jealousy Avith which 

* Syud or Seyed were the tlescendants of Ali and 
Fatima, and considered the legitimate descendants of the 
' Prophet,''" 
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sTicli ail assumption "would have been received 
hy his fello"w nobles, and by the second secured 
the countenance and support of the conqueror, 
■whose nameandapproval-were sufficient to awe 
any malcontents. His first care was to repress 
the turbulent chiefs in his fficinity, -uffio had 
the udll but not the power to maintain their 
independence. He reduced Knttelir, accepted 
the proffered submission of the governor ot 
Budaon, exacted the reveniie, which during 
the commotions had fallen into arrear, from 
Gunpore, Kampella, and Ohundwar, recovered 
Jaleswur out of the hands of the Rajpoots of 
Ohundwar, and took possession ot Etawa. 

All this was accomplished in the first year ot 
his government. In I'tld there was an irrup- 
tion of the Turks into Sirhind, and the go- 
vernor was assassinated hy them. Rhizr 
TChn -n sent an army to oppose them. They 
retreated across the Sutlej ; hut as the moun- 
tains were tlien in tlie possession of in^pen- 
dent zemindars, in alliance witli tlie Turks, 
tliere were no important results. Tlie lving 
of Gujerat, witli some kostile designs on 
DelM, advanced as far as Bagore, but on tbe 
approach of Kbizr Kban aiverted bis course 
to Malwa. Tbe latter tben ^ proceeded to 
Gwalior, where be levied tribute. In tbe 
year 14:19 be discovered that a, conspiracy 
bad been formed against Mm by some power- 
ful adherents of Mabmood III. This circum- 
stance induced him to raise tbe siege of 
Budaon, before which be then ivas, and to 
return to Delhi, where, having assembled the 
conspirators, be commanded tbe household 
troops to fall upon them, and put them to the 
Bword. About this time an impostor, who 
laid claim to tbe throne in tbe name of a 
defunct prince, bad collected a body of in- 
Burgents, ■wbicb w-as defeated. The survivors 
deserted their leader, each man withdrew 
privately to bis home, and the forces of Delhi 
also disbanded, and returned to their respec- 
tive stations. The impostor in tbe following 
year made bis appearance, and united bis 
force with an insurgent chief. Tbe latter, 
discovering that be was master of a consider- 
able and valuable collection of jewels, . caused 
Mm to be assassinated. In an expedition to 
Gwalior and Etawa, which, during Ms govern- 
ment, though often punished, were a constant 
source of annoyance, falling sick, he re- 
turned to Delhi, and died on the 20th of 
May, 1421, after a reign of seven years and 
a few months. 

Kbizr Khan was highly esteemed by Ms 
subjects j indeed, the strongest fact adduced 
to support his claim to being a descendant of 
Mohammed was that “ he possessed the qua- 
lities of charity, courage, mercy, bpevolence, 
virtue, abstinence, truth, kindness, in a degree 


which rendered him like the Prophet him- 
self”*^ As a token of their respect for his 
memory, the DelMans, by common consent, 
wore black for three clays.^ 

The respect in which Ms memory W'as held 
secured the sceptre for his son, SyiuDMo- 
harik who was elected by the vote of the 
assembled nobles. The fact that his father 
had not assumed a kingly title, and that the 
nobles assembled to elect the new king, 
are evidences of the control which the aris- 
tocracy had possessed over despotism, _and 

proves how precarious the tenure by which 
the prince held his throne. 

The reign of this prince was a contiiuiecl 
warfare, in wdiich he himself took an active 
part, and generally Ms arms were crowned 
* with success. From his ascent to the throne 
till the close of Ms life he had to contend 
against the pretensions of an energetic and 
powerful aspirant to his crown. In the veiy 
month on which he handled the reins ot 
government, he received advices that Jusrut, 
whohad the previous year defeated and made 

prisoner Ally Shah, the King ^ of Cash- 
mere d inspired by Ms success, aspired to the 
throne of Delhi. There was scarcely a year 
that he did not renew Ms attempt; nor did 
repeated defeats and loss of treasures modify 
Ms ambition. Probably the plunder which 
his mountaineers swept from the fertile plains 
prompted the recurring campaigns rather than 
any strong hope of attaining the ostensible 

object. 3 

In 1429 another adventurer appeared on 
the stage, whose proceedings created no small 
share of trouble and annoyance. A conrtier, 
Syud Selim, died in that year, who during 
thirty years of power had amassed an enormous 
fortune ; indeed, it was supposed^ to be equal 
to the private coffers of the king himself. 
According to the usages of India, it could he 
claimed by the crown. The king availed 
himself of no such privilege. He resigned 
the entire to the two surviving sons, whom 
he, moreover, elevated to the highest distinc- 
tions which he could confer.^ These indul- 
gences did not secure the fidelity of the young 
men. On the contrary, they dispatched one 
Folad, a Turkey slave, to^ Sirhind, to stir up 

an insurrection privately in their name, ihe 

plot, shortly after the departure of their emis- 
sary, was discovered, and both Abe traitors 
committed to prison. Folad justified the 
confidence which his masters testified in his 
abilities. On Ms arrival in Sirhind he entered 

* Terislita, Yol. i. p. 507. , , - 

t 4'be kingdom of Caslimere is the only Mohammedan 
state of India which is not found having relations with 
the empire of Delhi. Its history forms a separate portion 
of this ^York. 
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into negotiatioES witli the principal officers of 
the royal army there stationed, and succeeded 
in lulling them into profound security. In 
the depth of night, with a band of followers, 
he made an attack on their camp, in the hope 
of being able to surprise it. He was 
wrong in his calculations. His approach was 
perceived; and he was received with such 
promptitude by the king’s troops, that the 
attack altogether failed. But this discom- 
fiture did not cool the ardour of Folad. 
Having retired after his repulse to a fort 
occupied by his adherents and accomplices, 
he made another attempt on the ensuing 
night, and being supported by a heavy fire 
from his works, the Delhi troops, as if panic- 
stricken, fled with the utmost trepidation, 
leaving their camp and baggage a prey to 
their assailants. This disaster impelled the 
king to take the field in person. Folad had 
occupied Sirhind, the capital of the province, 
and had an abundance both of money and 
supplies, and resolved to defend it against the 
king to the last extremity. With a courage 
and success worthy of a better cause, he 
held his post for six months, though towards 
the close greatly distressed. Seeing no other 
means of extricating himself, he sought an 
alliance with the ruler of Oahul, between whom 
and the King of Delhi no friendly relations 
had been cultivated. A force was sent to 
his assistance, and these, on crossing the Beas, 
vrere joined by the warlike Gukkurs. The 
confederates laid waste the country of those 
chiefs who held estates in the Fiinjanb, and 
wdio were now prosecuting the siege of Sir- 
hind. The royal army were compelled to 
raise the siege. The troops of Cabul were 
rewarded by Folad for their services ; hut on 
recrossing the Sutlej they plundered the Pun- 
jauh, and acquired a hundredfold the value 
of their remuneration from him. His retreat 
was marked vn tlx every injury that may he 
inflicted on an invaded country. On reaching 
Lahore he imposed a contribution of one 
year’s revenue. From Lahore he proceeded 
to Depalpore, laying waste that district also. 
It is asserted that forty thousand Hindoos 
were massacred; besides, thousands were 
carried iixto slavery. He directed his march 
to Khuteelpore ; he then crossed the Eavee, 
and devastated to within a few miles of the 
walls of Mooltan. Here he defeated the army 
of Delhi, and hastened on to the assault of 
that town. In this attempt they were unsuc- 
cessful, bxit continued the siege, and committed 
daily depredations, j^^^tting all whom they 
met to the sword. At length the hour of 
retribution was at hand. The plunderers 
were again encountered by the reinforced 
Delhiaiis : a sanguinary conflict ensued. The 


Moguls were progressing favour ably, when the 
fall of a favourite chief so inspired his troops 
with revenge, that the enemy fought with 
desperation, and at length snatched the vic- 
tory. The depredators were totally defeated. 
They lost all their plunder, and their chief 
escaped with a few attendants, his whole army 
being either killed or drowned in the Jhelum 
in their attempt to escape. 

Folad was not disheartened nor inactive ; 
he marched shortly after out of his fort to 
attack Lahore, but had to fall back on his old 
retreat again. Shortly after this, in 14:3.5, 
SyudMoharik founded a city on the hanks of 
the Jumna, and called it by his own name, 
Mobarikahad, and then made an incursion to- 
•wards Sirhind. On his road he had intel- 
ligence that that fortress was at length 
ca23tured, and the head of Folad was presented 
to him. The other ti'ansactions of his reign 
was the endeavour to recover the eastern 
territories which had been, during these con- 
vulsions, wrested from the empire, and to repel 
the incursions of the mountaineers who 
harassed his confines and ixiade repeated 
irruptions into the interior. The King of 
Malwa and of Juanpore felt the force of his 
arms ; the Botliors of Eohilcund were forced, 
by his presence, to pay their tributes, and the 
Mewates were often checked in their pre- 
datoi'y expeditions. His temper was so finely 
regulated that he is said to have never spoken 
in anger, and on most occasions ho was just 
and benevolent; to his nobility he had never 
given offence, except in removing them for 
misbehaviour from their appointments. These 
qualities did not shield him from enmity and 
the assassin’s blow, directed by his vizier, to 
whom he had given some cause of oflence. 
This occurred after a reigii of thirteen years 
and four months, in the year 14:35. The 
vizier, -who had preconcerted his arrange- 
ments, placed his confidant, Mohammed, the 
grandson of the late king, xipon the throne. 

Syud Mohammed’s elevation w^as not 
hailed by unanimous approval. The deputy 
vizier and other nobles, then in camp, severely 
i censured the conspirators. Their indignation, 
for the present, was suppressed; and to avoid 
the horrors of civil war, they resolved on 
submitting to the new king. This party 
was further outraged, when they saw two 
Hindoos, the actual murderers, promoted to 
the government of provinces, and otherwise 
liberally Awarded; while the officers of the 
late monarch were ixersecuted, and even the 
lives of some sacrificed on the most trivial 
pretexts. Several of the nobles had reason to 
apprehend that they would he stripped of 
their estates held on tenure from the crown. 
These, for self-protection, entered into a eon- 
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feileracy and took, np ams. Tke deputy 
viaier Jbad liitherto so guardedly dissembled 
Ms feelings, that lie stood bigb in favour with 
tlie vi 2 ier, and was accordingly entrusted 
witli the command of the army for the reduc- 
tion of the malcontents. They soon united 
their forces, and marched on Delhi, to wreak 
their vengeance on the conspirators. The 
king, in this exigency, took measures for his 
safety, and decided on abandoning the vizier, 
and entered into negotiation with the besie- 
gers for securing liis own escape or for cutting 
off the minister. These preparations did not 
escape the jealous watchfulness of the latter, 
who had recourse to counter measures, and 
with a hand of accomplices broke into the 
royal apartments to put the king to death. 
Intimation of their design having preceded 
them, they were received by a more powerful 
body; and all, including the vizier, were cut 
to pieces. The confederates took the oath of 
allegiance to the reigning prince, and were 
promoted to the highest posts of the state. 
All who were concerned in the murder of the 
late king suffered death. After this adjust- 
ment, Mohammed displayed some energy. He 
made a campaign towards Mooltan. Many of 
the disaffected chiefs being intimidated, came 
in and made submission ; their example was 
followed by the other malcontents. He 
also marched towards Samana, and detached 
a portion of his army against Jusriit Gnkkur, 
whose territories were surrendered to plun- 
der. The king returned to Delhi, where he 
gave himself up to pleasure, and totally ne- 
glected the affairs of government. The in- 
evitable results soon began to manifest them- 
selves. An insurrection broke out among 
the Affghans ; and Behlol Lodi, the nephew 
of one of the leading chiefs among the con- 
federates, usurped Sirhind, and seized on 
Lahore, Depalpore, and the country as far 
south as Paniput. While Mohammed was 
temporising with him, the King of Malwa 
advanced within three miles of Delhi, at the 
head of a threatening force. Byud Mo- 
liammmecl, in great alarm, called to his aid 
Behiol, who, accordingly, succoured the 
capital with twenty thousand horsemen ar- 
rayed in armour, and repelled the danger. 
Behlol conceived the greatest contempt for 
the vacillating voluptuary, and boldly aspired 
to the throne. Having been confirmed in the 
governments of Lahore and Depalpore, which 


he had forcibly seized, his means of fur- 
thering his designs were strengthened; 
and, accordingly, he induced a large body 
of Affghans to enrol themselves under 
his standard. Instead of proceeding, as he 
had been ordered, to wage war on Jusrnt 
Giikkiir, the old enemy of Delhi, he induced 
that chief to co-operate with him, and they 
seized several of the districts belonging to the 
crown, and eventually laid siege to Delhi, 
but he was compelled to relinquish that enter- 
prise to attend to some more pressing emer- 
gency. Such was the decline of the power of 
Delhi, through the imbecility of the govern- 
ment, that the zemindars of By ana placed 
themselves under the government of Malwa. 
Syud Mohammed died a natural death, in 
, lM-5, after a reign of twelve years and some 
months. 

His son, Alla-ood-Deen, succeeded him on 
the throne. All the nobles of the kingdom 
took the oath of allegiance with the excep- 
tion of Behlol. The contempt of the latter the 
young king was not in a position to resent 
and punish. However, in 144:6, he assembled 
an army for the recovery of Byana ; but on 
his march he was informed that a hostile 
army was on its way to attack Delhi. 
Although advised to distrust this report, 
which was vague and unauthenticated, and 
remonstrated with by his vizier, he returned 
to the defence of his capital. As had been 
conjectured the rumour was false. This step 
was the ruin of his reputation ; the people 
pronounced him a greater imbecile than his 
father. Another act of his was still more 
offensive to his subjects. He preferred Bu- 
daon to Delhi ; and spent a considerable 
portion of bis time there laying out gardens, 
building palaces, and giving entertainments. 
While thus employed, Behlol renewed his 
designs on the capital. The imprudent 
abandonment of his minister by the king 
induced the latter to attach himself to his am- 
bitious rival ; the result was, that the throne of 
Delhi was abdicated by Alla-ood-Deen, in 
favour of Behlol, on the condition that the 
ex -king was to be left in quiet possession of 
the town which ho had selected for his resi- 
dence. In this retreat — a good exchange 
perhaps, after all, for a tottering throne — he 
spent the remaining twenty-eight years of his 
life. He reigned for the space of seven years. 
He was the last of the Syuds. 
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CHAPTEE XXXTIII. 

THE AEEGHANS ANH MOGULS. 


Before we proceed to slvctcli, briefly, the 
history of the princes of the Affglmn line, an 
opportunity is supplied of giving an account 
of the political divisions of Hindostan at that 
particular period. The materials have been 
principally furnished by Perishta. 

The peninsula was at this time — the middle 
of the fifteenth century — split up into several 
separate principalities, possessing or claiming 
independence. The Deccan, Giijerat, Malwa, 
duanpore, and Bengal, had each its indepen- 
dent Idng. The Punjaub, Depalpore, and Sir- 
hind, as far south as Paniput, formed the ter- 
ritory of Behlol Khan Lodi. Mehrowly, and 
the country within a few miles of the city of 
Delhi, as far as the Seray Lado, was in the 
hands of Ahmood Khan Mewatty, Sumhhul, 
even to the suburbs of Delhi, was occupied 
by Duria Khan Lodi ; Kolejalesur, in the 
Doab, by Eesa Khan Toorh ; and Raberry and 
its dependencies by Kootub Khan Affghan; 
Kampila and Pattiaiy by Rajah Purtab Sing ; 
and Byana, by Dawood Khan Lodi ; Caii- 
deish, Scinde, and Mooltan, had each its dis- 
tinct Mohammedan king : so that the city of 
Delhi had but a very small tract of country 
attached to it ; in one place it only ex- 
tended twelve miles from the walls, and in 
another scarcely a mile, when Behlol took 
possession and assumed the title of king. 

The new king, Behlol Lodi, was of AfFghan 
descent. The Afghans claim to be of Je wish 
origin, and were from a very remote period 
a commercial community, and carried on the 
trade between India and Persia. In tlie 
reign of Peroze Toghluk, the grandfather of 
the king possessed wealth and power, and 
rose to the government of Mooltan. His 
uncle, in the army of Khiza Khan, com- 
manded the Aflglian contingent, distin- 
guished himself in that war, and as a reward 
of his bravery and fidelity, was appointed 
governor of Sirhind, with the title of Islam 
Khan. His brothers participated in his good 
fortune; and one of them, the father of 
Behlol, had a district bestowed upon him. 
On the father’s death, he entered the military 
service under his uncle, Islam Khan, and 
subsequently married his daughter ; and 
though he had full grown children of his own, 
Islam Khan made Behlol his heir, and he was 
also nominated his successor in command of 
the troops, a body of twelve thousand Aff- 
ghans. The daily augmenting influence of 
the Affghans in Sirhind had, ere this, excited 
the jealousy of the ruling power at Delhi, and 


Syiid Mohammed had sent an army against 
them ; while at the same time Jusrut Gukkur 
w^as also instigated to attack them. During 
the vicissitudes of this war, Behlol was forced 
to retreat to the lulls with the women and 
children, but his cousin fell into the enemy’s 
hands; his head was cut of and carried to 
Jusrut, and by him placed before the young 
man’s father, wdio had been treacherously 
placed iii the hands of his enemies. The 
father denied that it was the head of his son, 
bxit hearing of the gallant manner in which 
he provoked his fate, the brave old warrior 
burst into tears, and exclaimed, '‘Yes, it is 
my son; but I would not recognize his 
countenance till convinced he had clone 
honour to his tribe.” He observed at the 
same time, "My nephew Behlol could not 
have been in the battle or he would have 
been slain also. He lives, and will avenge the 
death of my boy.” The result justified the 
prediction; the old man escaped, joined the 
nephew. Sirhind was quickly retaken, and 
the entire province of the Punjauh occupied; 
the vizier, at the head of a large army, was 
defeated, as has been related. 

Hamid, the vizier by whoso intrigue the 
government had been secured to him, still 
possessed great influence. He was, in the 
beginning of the reign, treated with the 
greatest respect ; but the king either appre- 
hensive of some such treachery as had been 
practised towards his predecessor, or thinking 
that he was overshadowed by the great power 
I of his benefactoi’, by an artful stratagem 
! seized on his person, and coerced him to 
; retire into private life, after he had eflectually 
i crushed his influence. 

By the accession of Behlol, an important 
addition was made to the territories and 
strength of Dellii. All the petty chiefs 
around that city, who had been tempted to 
throw oE the yoke, were soon reduced to obe- 
dience ; and Behlors supremacy was established 
over all, but the principality of Juanpore, 
with which a vigorous war was waged during 
the successive reigns of three sovereigns, ex- 
tending, with short intervals of hollow peace, 
over a lengthened period of twenty -six years. 
This state, too, he eventually conquered. 
This war he survived ten years. He died at 
an advanced age, in 1488, after a reign of 
thirty -nine years. 

Though he gets credit for being virtuous^ 
mild, and just, and for Laving successfully jno- 
secuted his enterprises, the breaking up of Ms 
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Idngdolu into six clivisioiis amongst liis rola- 
tives, if creditable to a parent’s care, was not 
a wise act for a sovereign. He Had greatly 
increased tlie Idngdom^ bavin g left at bis 
death a territory extending from tbe Jiimna 
to tbe cbain of tbe Himalayas, as far east as 
Benares, besides a district to tbe west of that 
river extending to Bundelciind. 

To bis son, Nixani Kban, better Imown as 
Siknnder, be beqiieatbed tbe crown, notwitb- 
standing tbe remonstrances of bis nobles, wbo 
maintained tliat the right of succession un- 
doubtedly rested in bis grandson, whose 
father bad been assassinated by one of bis 
servants. It does not appear that tlie kings 
of Delhi bad a testamentary power ; their 
privilege apparently extended no further than 
a recommendation, as we find on every 
vacancy created by the peaceful demise of the 
sovereign, that tbe right of election was j 
exercised by tbe nobles. On this occasion j 
tbe crown was claimed for three different 
aspirants : tbe father’s nominee ; tbe grand- 
son, a minor ; and the eldest surviving son. 
Tbe decision was in favoiir of Biknnder, 
but bis election was disputed by two of bis 
brothers. These be defeated, reduced to 
submission, received into favour, and rein- 
stated in their governments. Tbe Eajab of 
Gwalior, and the governor of By ana, ac- 
knowledged fealty; and tbe latter was re- 
moved from that district and appointed to 
Jalesur, Ohundwara, Marbera, and Sukeet. 
Agra was taken by him. An insurrection 
was fomented among tbe zemindars of 
Juanpore, which soon spread to an alarming 
extent. An army, one bundred thousand 
strong, took the field, and tbougb they at first 
put to flight the adherents of tbe king, they 
were at length reduced to obedience. Babar, 
as far as the confines of Bengal, was re- 
annexed to Delhi. Tbe rajahs of Dbolpore 
and Gwalior submitted; be obtained posses- 
sion of Cbundery, but was baffled through 
tbe intrigues of one of bis disappointed nobles, 
in laying bold of Bbuntunbbore. He was 
renewing Ms preparations for another attempt 
on Gwalior, when be was taken ill and died 
of quinsy, 1517. 

Sikuiider exhibited during bis reign several 
attributes of a good king. His military 
prowess was acknowledged, and the internal 
and civil affairs were not neglected. All the 
articles of life were abundant and consequently 
cheap, and peace pervaded tbe interior. He 
frequently spent tbe entire day at business, 
and was strictly just in bis administration. 
When on bis march to give battle to one of 
bis rivals, be was met by a calendar, wbo 
saluted him with, God send you victory;” 

Pray,” said tbe king, that tbe victory may 


be bis who will best promote the good of bis 
subjects.” The profession of arms under bis 
goveniment assumed a new character. He 
made a point of ascertaining the qualities of 
every officer who was promoted, and parti- 
cularly inquired into bis origin and educa- 
tion, Tbe result was that the officers were 
all well educated men. He establisbed horse - 
posts through the country, and received ac- 
counts regularly from every military detach- 
ment. Deports of the armies, of tbe courts, 
and of the principal cities were received daily. 
Tbe great flaw in bis character — that which 
among bis co -religionists was bis highest 
virtue— was bis sectarian devotion to bis 
creed. He made a point of destroying all 
Hindoo temples. He bad musjidB and bazaars 
built opposite tbe bathing stairs in tbe city of 
Muttra, leading to the river, and ordered that 
no Hindoo should be suffered to perform bis 
ablutions there. He forbade tbe barbers to 
shave tbe beards and beads of the inhabitants, 
to prevent them from the discharge of their 
religious duties. Before bis ascent to tbe 
throne, in a disputation with a holy man, wbo 
maintained tbe impropriety for a king to in- 
terfere with tbe religion of bis subjects, or to 
prevent them from bathing at places to which 
they bad been accustomed to resort for ages, 
he drew bis sword, and exclaimed, Wretch ! 
do you maintain the propriety of the Hindoo 
religion?” The holy man replied, **By no 
means, I speak from authority ; kings should 
not persecute their subjects on any account.” 
' A story is also told of a Brahmin who, being 
upbraided by some Mohammedans on account 
of bis faith, malntaiiied that the religions, both 
of the Moslems and liindoos, if acted xipon 
conscientiously, xvere equally acceptable to 
God.” This opinion being maintained with 
some ingemiity and much argument, says 
Ferisbta, the subject came to be discussed 
publicly, and the Brahmin was ordered to 
defend ins thesis against twelve of the most 
learned men in the empire. "Whatever may 
have been the success of the learned doctors 
against their solitary adversary, the issue of tbe 
disputation does not speak w^ell for their libe- 
rality. Tlieir int emperat e de cision argues 
their defeat. They decided, unless be re- 
nounced bis errors and embraced Islam, be 
ought to suffer death. The Hindoo, refusing 
to apostatize, was accordingly executed, and 
the doctors were munificently rewarded. Si- 
knnder xvas a poet, and a patron of learned 
men. His reign lasted txventy -eight years. 

Sikuiider dying at Agra, bis son Ibrahim 
ascended the throne. This prince bad es- 
tranged bis kindred by a maxim which, though 
offensive to them, is by no means unworthy 
of a man destined to rule a mixed people, 
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tliat is, provided tlxat all were to be treated 
with kindness and justice— tkat king’s sboiild 
have no relations nor clansmen, and that all 
sbould be looked upon as snbjects and ser- ! 
vants of tbe state.” It would appear by the 
seq[uel that such was not Ibrabim’s interpreta- 
tion, for instead of elevating tbe others to the 
status of tbe Affgbans, be degraded tbeirs to 
that of tbe masses. Tbe Affgbans bad tbe 
privilege of sitting in tbe royal presence, but 
were constrained by bim to stand in front of 
tbe tbrone, with tbeir bands servilely crossed 
bebind tbem. The disaffection of tbe Lodi 
chiefs began early in bis reign to manifest 
itself. They came to an agreement to leave 
bim in possession of Delhi and a few depen- 
dant provinces, and to elevate bis brother, 
Julal Khan, then governor of Calpee, to tbe 
throne of Juaiipore. He soon secured in bis 
interest all tbe nobles of the eastern provinces. 
His partizans, reflecting on the injury tbe 
division of the kingdom might inflict upon 
themselves, repented of what they bad ; 
already done; but it was now too late. 
Ibrahim issued a proclamation, denouncing as 
traitors all who sbould adhere to tbe pre- 
tender, and at tbe same time sent presents 
and envoys to all tbe principal officers. These 
pi’ecautions bad tbe effect of detaching tbe 
nobles, and of bringing them over to bis side. 
Julal Khan prepared to maintain bis claims. 
He sought with success a powerful alliance, 
assembled an army, attacked the forces of 
Oude, and compelled them to retreat on 
Lucknow. Ibrahim, on being informed of 
these proceedings, arrested and imprisoned 
bis other brotbers, and then led bis forces 
towards Glide. Julal being deserted by bis 
ally, who moreover passed over to tbe king, 
marched on Agra, and might liave taken 
possession of that city or plundered the 
treasury there. He was prevented from 
doing either by an assurance wbicb was 
given, that Ibrahim would ensure to bim tbe 
independent possession of Calpee. But tbe 
king having taken Calpee, repudiated that 
arrangement ; and Julal Khan having been 
forsaken by bis soldiers, was obliged to fly to 
Gwalior to seek the protection of the rajah. 
The king, capriciously, after this turn of for- 
tune, bad bis vizier put in chains, and at tbe 
same time be loaded bis son with honours. 
An army having set out for the siege of 
Gwalioi*, Juki Khan sought refuge in Malwa ; 
not being well received, be fled to Gurrakota, 
but being intercepted on tbe road, be was 
sent prisoner to the king. Julal was sent 
to the prison at Hansi, where his other 
brotbers were confined ; but private orders 
were given for bis assassination on the journey. 
Gwalior, which for a hundred years pre- 
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viously was in the power of tbe Hindoos, fell 
into bis possession. The cruelty of Ibrahim, 
whose bands were imbrued, not only in the 
blood of bis brother, but in that of many of 
bis chiefs, bad provoked another rebellion. 
The army of the insurgents amounted to 
forty thousand cavalry, five hundred ele- 
phants, and a large force of infantry, with 
which they px’oceeded to oppose tbe royal 
forces under Abmood Khan. They were de- 
feated, leaving one of their chiefs on the field 
of battle, and tbe others, together with all their 
treasures and baggage, in the bands of the 
royalists. A series of butcheries succeeded 
this victory, and Ibrahim manifested the 
bitterest hatred and resentment against the 
nobles who bad figured in tbe court of Si- 
kunder. These proceedings provoked another 
rebellion, in wbicb tbe governor of Babar 
was assisted by several men of extensive in- 
flnence. Tbe governor having died, bis son, 
Babador Khan, assumed tbe title of king, as 
Mohammed Shall. Such was tbe odium in 
wbicb the tyrant was held, that this chief was 
joined by a number of disaffected chiefs, and 
found himself at tbe bead of an army of a 
hundred thousand men, with which lie took 
possession of all tbe country, as far as Sum- 
bbnl, and defeated tbe royal troops in many 
successive engagements, Gbazee Khan Lodi, 
in obedience to a summons which he had re- 
ceived ffom the court, was hastening from 
Lahore with an army to its assistance: hut 
having been informed, on bis way, of the 
treacherous and bloodthirsty proceedings of 
the king, he became alarmed for bis own 
safety, and returned to bis father, Dowlat 
Khan Lodi, who, seeing no safety for himself' 
or his family, threw himself on the pi’otection 
of Baber, the Mogul prince then ruling in 
Cahill, and encouraged him to undertake the 
conquest of India. Before tbe invasion was 
matured, an attempt was made by Alla-ood- 
Deen, who bad contrived to escape from bis 
brother Ibrahim, and fled to Oabul ; Dowlat 
Khan encouraged bis pretensions, but bis 
object was to clear the way for the future 
prosecution of bis own ambitious designs. 
Alla-ood-Deen ivas soon joined by many 
chiefs of distinction, and was, in a very short 
time, at the bead of an army of forty 
thousand, with which be directed bis course 
to Delhi. He was met by tbe royal army, 
wbicb, after a bard fought battle, defeated 
him and forced him to retreat to tbe Punjaub. 
After this, no events of importance transpired 
till tbe year 1S26, when Baber arrived in 
India, and at the battle of Paniput defeated 
the Delbians; and Ibrahim lost both bis 
crown and bis life, and left tbe empires of 
jDelbi and Agra a prey to tbe victorious cle- 
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scendant of Tamerlane. Tire reign of l'bra- 
liim Lodi lasted twenty years. 

Few of the many conquerors of India de- 
serve more special notice than Baher. He 
not only subdued a great portion of it, hut 
he also imposed a dynasty, and is therefore 
more identified with its history than was 
either of his ancestors, Jenghis Khan or 
Tamerlane. Baher was the sixth in descent 
from the last-named conqueror, and a worthy 
inheritor of no inconsiderable share of his 
acquisitions. His military and political ope- 
rations were as solid and enduring as they 
were hrilliant. The extensive dominions of 
his graiidfatliei', Abasaid, were shared by the 
numerous sons of tliat monarch. One of 
them, Ahmood Mirza, obtained Samarcand 
and Bokhara; Balk, or Bactria, came to 
another; Galml to a third, whose name was 
Ulugh Beg. Omar Shekh^ Mirza, the fourth 
son, and father of Baher, at first had charge 
of Oabul, but w’as transferred during Ws life- 
time to Ferganab, on the upper course of the 
Jaxartes, a small but rich and beautiful 
country, which Baber always mentions with 
affection. He was born at Indijah in Feb- 
ruary, 14:83, the same year which gave birth 
to the father of the Reformation, Luther, and I 
the year of his accession w^as that in which 
Charles VIII. invaded Italy. His father 
having been killed by an accidental fall from 
the roof of a pigeon -house, Baher was ad- 
vauced to the tiirone hy his nobles, and 
assumed the title of Zelieer-ood-Deen (pro- 
tector of religion), in 1494:. He was then 
only twelve years old. His father had been - 
involved in a war with both his brother and 
brother-in-law; the extreme youth of the 
young king gave them hope ojf ample satis- 
faction, and they calculated that wdth little 
difficulty they would be able to appropriate 
his kingdoms. To save him from this immi- 
nent danger, his relations proposed to convey 
him into the mountains ; hut this intention 
was overruled, and Baber began to make pre- 
paration for the threatened siege. An inci- 
dent which occurred at this time will give an 
insight into the character of the future man. 
One of the courtiers was detected in corre- 
sponding with the enemy, and, being sum- 
moned before the king, he slew him with his 
own hand. The confederates entirely failed 
in their attack on his capital ; a raging pesti- 
lence having suddenly broke out among 
their cavalry, their horses died off in hun- 
dreds daily, and a peace was concluded. The 
khans of Kashgar and Khostan, after this 
led their armies agiiinst him, but they also, 

’ eventually, made peace. The governor of 

^heJeh or sheikh^ an Arabic word, meaning an old 
man and prince. 


Asheera rebelled : Baber besieged the town, 
and the rebel was compelled to come forth, 
with a sword suspended about his neck, and 
a shroud hung over his shoulders. Thence 
he proceeded to Sharokia, where he met his 
maternal uncle, and a reconciliation was 
effected. The King of Samarcand having 
occupied Aratiba, one of the provinces be- 
longing to his father in his lifetime, he re- 
solved to retake it, and accordingly marched 
with an army against it. The war Avas pro- 
tracted through three years, wh en the King 
of Samarcand, having been abandoned by his 
ally, the ruler of Turkistan, proceeded with a 
small retinue of three hundred horse to solicit 
the assistance of Khosrow Shah, ruler of 
Khondoos. Baber availed himself of his 
absence, and hastened to Samarcand, where 
he was received into the city, and ascended 
the throne with the approliation of the 
majority of the nobles, in 1497, and in the 
fifteenth year of his age. Some of the chiefs, 
being disappointed in not having the town 
given up to plunder, went off in a body, and 
having placed at their head his yoimg brother, 
Jehanghire Mirza, they demanded for him the 
province of Indijan. When this demand 
was presented to Baber he could not restrain 
his indignation, and threw out imputations 
which affected bis adherents as well as those 
who had deserted him. This imprudence so 
offended the remaining officers, that in a body 
they went over to his enemies. To aggravate 
his perils, he was seized with a dangerous 
illness, hy which he was reduced to the last 
extremity. His life, indeed, was preserved, 
with the greatest difficulty, by conveying sus- 
tenance through moistened cotton applied to 
his lips. On his recovery he found bis affairs 
in the greatest confusion. The officers and 
soldiers, despairing of his life, began each to 
shift for himself ; and Ali Dost Taghai, 
having heard that he was dead, surrendered 
Indijan to the rebels. He then applied to 
his uncle, Mahmood, for aid ; and though he 
marched to his assistance, having no military 
capacity, he listened to the artful proposals 
of the cabal, and was persuaded to retreat. 
This misfortune was followed by the desertion 
of all his forces, with the exception of three 
hundred, who faithfully adhered to him, and 
shared his exile and fallen fortunes. He took 
up his quarters in Khojend, a town so small 
as to support with difficulty two himdred men. 
Burning with the desire of conquest and 
dominion, his ambitious spirit spurned the 
insignificance of his position, and aspired to a 
wider and a nobler field of action. In the 
winter of 1498 he led forth his few followers, 
and, as he himself relates, won all the strong- 
holds of Yar Ailak by treaty, storm, or stra- 
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tagem. The first gleam of good fortiine was 
the return of Ali Dost Taghai to his allegiance. 
The Sultan Mahmood next sent an army to 
his assistance; and the chiefs of the rebellion 
had acted so tyrannically, that the towns 
began to rise up against them, and their 
troops to desert them; and in 1499 his 
paternal Idagdom was entirely restored to 
him. An act of indiscretion made him a 
second time a refugee. A party of the rebels, 
who had capitulated on condition of taking 
away all their property, were with his sanc- 
tion plundered by his partizans. This order 
was issued with too much precipitation ; and 
as Baher himself observes, war and affairs 
of state no matter ought to be finally deter- 
mined till it has been viewed in a hundred 
different lights.'’ The Moguls in his service 
were so alarmed, that they forsook him, and 
marched away, in number about four thou- 
sand, and offered their services to a neigh- 
bouring sultan, who by this reinforcement 
was enabled to defeat the forces of their 
former master. After a series of operations 
a convention was made between Baber and 
his brother Jehanghire, by which the latter 
should have the territory on the north of the 
Sirr, while Indijan and Urkund were to 
belong to the former ; and in the event of 
Baber obtaining possession of Samarcand, the 
whole should be resigned to J ehangbire. On his 
part he bound himself to unite his forces with 
his brother’s for the invasion of that country. 

By repeated invitations Baber was in- 
duced to renew his designs against Samar- 
cand, and set out for that capital; but before 
he reached it, he was informed that both it 
and Bokhara were seized on by the Uzbecks, 
who were at that time laying the foundation 
of that dominion, which has continued to the 
present in Transoxiana. In his absence 
Tambol bad a second time taken possession 
of Ferghana, and Baher with his followers 
fied to the mountains to the south of that 
country. While in this retreat he learned 
that Slieihani Khan, the chief of the Uzbecks, 
had left Samarcand on some expedition, leaving 
a garrison of five or six thousand men. He 
resolved to surprise it in his absence, and 
with that object proceeded with the small force 
of two hundred and forty men. They rode 
all night, and when all the enemy were at 
rest they escaladed the walls without giving 
the least alarm. The citizens received them 
witli thaiiksgivings for their success, and 
united with them heartily in their attack 
upon the garrison, and assisted with clubs 
and stones in driving out the Uzbecks. 
Sheibani Khan, on being informed of this 
dashing exploit, hastened back, but found 
the gates closed against him, and ultimately 


withdrew to Bokhara. Shadmar, and Sog- 
diana, with its fortresses, before the end of a 
few months, submitted. In 1501 be marched 
against the Uzbecks, and suffered a signal 
defeat : with difficulty, attended by a few’ fol- 
lowers, he escaped to Samarcand, by plung- 
ing on horseback into the river Kohik, and 
swimming across. He determined to main- 
tain his hold in this towm ^‘■ for life and for 
death.” The citizens were reduced to ex- 
treme distress. Some of the meaner sort 
were constrained to eat dogs and asses; the 
leaves of trees were collected to feed the 
horses. Some were fed with shavings and 
raspings of wood steeped in Avater. The 
citizens and soldiers could endure these hai*d- 
ships no longer, and therefore, having made a 
sort of capitulation, he evacuated the toAAm at 
midnight. The following two years of his 
life were embittered by vicissitudes and pri- 
vations of the most afflicting character. He 
commonly went barefoot through the moun- 
tains with his companions, and their feet, he 
says, became so hard, that they did not mind 
rock or stone in the least. His servants de- 
serted from w^ant of food. He sometimes 
expresses the despondent feelings by which 
he Tvas in these Avanderings harassed. The 
following is a translation of a verse composed 
by Mm then: — 

■ ■ No one remernTbers him who is iu adversity : 

A banished man cannot indulge his heart in happiness. 

My heart is farfrom joy in this exile; 

Howeyei brave, an exile has no pleasure.” 

At length his patience gave way, and he said 
to himself, - Bather than appear in this state 
of debasement, it were good to fiee from the 
sight of man as far as my feet could bear 
me.” He resolved to traA^el into Northern 
China. Occasional communications from his 
adherents in Ferghana served to keep alive 
his hopes, and at length, Avith the aid of his 
uncle, he recovered his capital, and w^as joined 
by his brother, Avho had hitherto been his 
rival. His old enemy and traitor, Tambol, 
called to his aid the formidable Uzbecks ; 
Baber Avas again defeated. lie fled with a 
few men, fighting at every step, and was 
so hotly pursued, that his guards fell one by 
one into the hands of the enemy, and his 
horse w^as so much exhausted, that he Avas 
overtaken by tw^o of TamboFs soldiers. They 
called to him in an assumed friendly A^oice to 
stop, but he pressed foiuvard up a glen till 
about ‘‘bedtime prayers.” Both of them, 
with a solemn oath, assured him that Tambol 
desired to reinstate him, and they also “ sAvore 
unto him by the holy hook that they Avould 
folioAV and serve him Avherever he led.” 
If they were at any time sincere in their 
assurances, they ultimately abandoned their 
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honourable intentions, and betrayed him to bis 
enemy. With great difficulty be again ob- 
tained liis liberty, He rejoined bis uncles, 
but with little advantage to bimself, for Shei- 
bani, invited by Tambol, arrived with an 
army more numerous than tbe rain-drops/' 
and routed tbe Moguls in a bloody conflict. 
Both Ms uncles were taken captives, and be 
fled to Mogulistan. He wandered in distress 
amongst tbe mountains for a whole year, and 
surrendered all hope of regaining bis inherit- 
ance, and determined on seeking bis fortune 
in Kliorassan, bade a long farewell to his 
native land, and ventured beyond tbe Hindoo 
Koosh. Though be bad figured in so many 
scenes, and suflered so many trials, be was 
yet only in bis twenty -third year, Tbe 
touching details of bis eventful experience 
at this time, as recorded in bis life, written 
by bimself, arc a faithful mirror of the fitful 
character of a determined boy. His transient 
feelings, and tbe elasticity of bis spirits, were 
remarkable — at one moment dissolved in tears, 
tbe next with tbe keenest relish enjoying the 
agreeabilities of bis situation. His domestic 
affections are as strong as they are simple and 
natural — there is no apparent concealment of 
bis inmost thoughts. The genial glow of 
puerility in tbe earlier period of bis memoirs 
renders it probable that they were contempo- 
raneously written. During all bis marches, says 
Elpbinstone with much truth, in peace or war, 
flowers and trees and cheerful landscapes were 
never thrown away upon him. It may be 
because others have not opened their hearts 
as be has done, but there certainly is no 
person in Asiatic history into whose tastes 
and feelings we can so fully penetrate as into 
Baber’s. 

In entering on a new field of adventure bis 
followers were less than three hundred, and 
among them all there were but two tents. 
Bactria was at that time under the rule of 
Khosrow Shah, a favourite of Baber’s late 
uncle, and subsequently minister to his son, 
the prince whom he had driven ont of 
Samarcand, and whom Khosrow had since 
then murdered, and appropriated what re- 
mained of his dominions. With his lately - 
acquired subjects Baber was a favourite, and 
looked upon as the legitimate, owner of the 
kingdom. It was not long after his arrival 
before all the Moguls in Khosrow’s service 
offered Baber their allegiance ; and even his 
brother came over to him with all his family 
and effects, and was followed by the wffiole of 
the army. He now found himself at the 
head of a respectable force, and proceeded 
onward to the conquest of Cabul, His uncle, 
Ulugh Beg, the king of that country, had 
died in IfiOl, twm years previously, leaving 


his kingdom to his son, a mere lad, who was 
expelled by his minister; the latter was as- 
sassinated, and the kingdom W'as then seized 
upon by a prince of Oandaliar. Almost 
wuthout a blow Cabul and Ghizni, Avitli 
all the provinces dependant upon them, 
acknowledged the dominion of Baber in 
1504. Over tbis country he ruled for twenty- 
two years before be undertook the conquest 
of India, and his descendants reigned there 
until the end of the seventeenth century. A 
mere recapitulation of the leading events off 
that interval is all that is requisite here. He 
subdued Oandaliar; put dowm a rebellion 
fomented by Ms brother ; he waged wars 
wdth his old enemies the Uzbecks; and pro- 
bably 'Would have shared the destruction 
wffiich had annihilated the eldest branch of 
his house, had not Sheibani Kban been totally 
defeated and slain in 1510 by the King of 
Persia. Baber occupied Bactria and Boldiara, 
and again obtained possession of Samarcand 
in 1511, but before a twelvemonth he was 
driven out by the Uzbecks ; and altbougli he 
was sustained by the Persian alliance, and 
maintained the war for two years longer, he 
was stripped of all his acquisitions except 
Bactria in 1514. 

It was then that he turned his attention to 
India, and entered on that enterprise which 
had been suggested to him by Dowlat Kban, 
governor of Lahore, and his sons. Tbe 
application for aid made to Baber by bim 
was accompanied witli an offer of allegiance. 
No proposal could have been more acceptable ; 
and he lost no time in making the necessary 
preparations. He directed bis march through 
the country of the Gukknrs, and imposed his 
yoke upon them. Behar Khan Lodi, and 
other Affghan ameers, wdio continued faithful 
to Ibrahim, or averse to an invader, encoun- 
tered him in the vicinity of Lahore, and were 
defeated. His victorious army sacked the 
town of Lahore. Depalpore was next taken 
by assault, and a general massacre followed. 
Dowlat Khan, who had been expelled from 
Lahore by tbe King of Delhi, and bad taken 
refuge among tbe Beloocbees, here joined 
Baber with his three sons, and was favourably 
received. At this time he was recommended 
by Dowlat to detach a body of troops to Dura 
Ismael Kban, with whom several Affghan 
nobles bad collected a force, but Dilawer, the 
son of Dowlat, informed Baber privately that 
Ms father and brother only wanted to separate 
his army, and weaken them. They were 
both on this information cast into prison, but 
shortly after released. This did not ensure 
their attachment; they fled to the eastern 
hills, and Dilawer was put in possession of 
their estates, Alla-ood-Deen was put in 
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possession of Depalpore, and hopes held out 
to him of being substituted for his brother 
Ibrahim in Delhi. The defection of a man 
of such influence as Dowlat Khan, with 
other unfavourable occurrences, induced Baber 
to retrace his stej)8 to OabuL No sooner had 
he withdrawn than Dowlat and Ghazee seized 
upon Sulianpore, and imprisoned Dilawei\ 
Sultan Ibrahim forwarded an army to bring 
them to submission. The army was tampered 
with, and the general gained over Alia-ood- 
Deen, who, having been driven out of Depal- 
pore, had fled to Cabiil, and now returned to 
Lahore, bringing with him the orders of Baber 
to his commanders that they should assist in 
placing him on the throne of Delhi, and that 
he would support him in person as soon as 
the state of affairs would permit. Dowlat 
and his son professed their readiness to co- 
opei'ate with him. The Mogul chiefs having 
obtained for Baber the cession of all the ter- 
ritories west of Lahore, piermitted Alla-ood- 
Deen to join Dowlat Khan in order to prose- 
cute his pretensions. These, with their joint 
forces, marched on Delhi. Ibrahim advanced 
from Agra to oppose them, but his army was 
taken by surprise in a night attack, and dis- 
persed, but having rallied the next morning, 
snatched the victory and its fruits from the 
rebels. The unfortunate pretender was aban- 
doned by his adherents, and fled in great 
distress to the Punjaub. Baber was then, on 
his march back again to renew his Indian 
war. Ghazee Khan Lodi transferred his alle- 
giance to his old sovereign, and united his 
forces with his when he heard of the advance 
of the Moguls, and remained faithful till that 
monarch’s death. 

In 1525? Baber commenced his fifth Indian 
campaign. On the route to Lahore he amused 
himself in rhinoceros hunting, and thus had 
an Opportunity of testing the courage, prowess, 
and skill of his chiefs. In December of the 
same year he crossed the Indus at the head 
of a hundred thousand horse. Dowlat and 
his son, with an army — then in the interest 
of Ibrahim — of forty thousand, were encamped 
on the hanks of the Eavee, near Lahore, but 
they did not await his arrival. The father 
retired into the fortress of Miiluret, which, 
having been beleaguered, surrendered after a 
few days. The old traitor was pardoned, and 
again received into favour. On the following 
day he went in pursuit of Ghazee, W'ho had 
retired to the mountains. He overtook and 
defeated him, after which he formed a junc- 
tion with the army commanded by Ibrahim 
Lodi. Baber decided on marching on Delhi. 
To this step he was encouraged by messages 
from some traitors in Ibrahim’s court ; and 
on his way he was joined by an Affglian de- 
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serter .with three thousand men. Ibrahim 
did not await him under shelter of the walls 
of Delhi; he had boldly taken the field, and 
when Baber was within two stages of Shali- 
ahad he learned that the vanguard, six ox- 
eight miles in advance, composed of twenty- 
seven thousand hox-se, were ready to dispute 
his progress. He hurried on his left wing to 
encounter them. They met at sunrise the 
following morning : the conflict was vigor- 
ously sustained. The issue was adverse to 
the Delhians; they were pxit to flight, and 
their commander fell in the retreat. The 
prisoners were barbarously put to the sword. 
The main army, under Baber, having reached 
the field of battle, encamped there for six 
da 3 ^s, during whicli he ordered his park of 
artillery to he linked together with leathern 
ropes, made of raw hides, according to the 
practice, Perishta observes, which prevailed 
among the armies of Asia Minor. 

Though Ibrahim’s army consisted of a 
hundred thousand horse, and a hundred 
elephants, and that of Baber is represented 
as amounting only to twelve thousand men, he 
made an attempt with five thousand horse to 
surprise the Delhians. In this manoeuvre he 
was disappointed. The next morning Ibra- 
him led his forces to the memorable plains of 
Paniput,’^ a day to be remembered in the 
history of the Indian peninsula. On the 
20th of April, 1526, the two armies came in 
sight of each other. Baber divided his forces 
into two lines, composed of four divisions, 
with a reserve in the rear of each, and a small 
body of horse to skirmish in the front. The 
light toops were thrown out in advance; 
besides these there was a grand reserve in 
the rear of both lines. Baber having de- 
livei^ed his orders to his generals personally, 
and placed his army in battle array, took his 
post in the centre of the first line. Ibrahim 
placed his forces in one solid mass, and, ac- 
cording to the practice of the Indians, ordered 
his horse to charge. This attack the Mogul 
army aw’aited so steadily, that the Delhians 
began to slacken their pace long before they 
reached the enemy’s lines. Those divisions 
which advanced to the lines of the adversary 
being unsustained, were repulsed, but as they 
fell hack the reserves were ordered to wheel 
round their flanks, and, meeting in the centre, 
they fell upon their rear. By this manoeuvre 
the Affghans were almost cut off to a man. 
Ibrahim was among the slain, and five thousand 
of his followers were heaped around him, and 
among these was the Eajah of Gwalior. Of 
the Delhians some authors report that sixteen 

* Pamput is also tlie scene of a great battle between 
the Mahrattas and Ahmed Shah in 1761, which will be 
noticed hereafter. 
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tlionsand were Ivilled, wliile otliers swell tlie 
auiomit to fiiV tRoiisaii^^ In a few days both. 
iVgra and DelM fell into Ms bands. The 
following characteristic observations on this 
coiic[iiest are made by Baber in Ms commen- 
taries From the time of the blessed 
Prophet down to the present day three foreign 
kings have subdued Hindostan-— Mahmood of 
Ghmiig and Sultan Mahmood Ghoori, and 
myself:^ both were great potentates, while 
opposed only by rajahs of petty Mngdoms ; I, 
on the other liancb while the whole pow^'er of 
the Uzbecks threatened my dominions on the 
north-west, advanced with not more than 
twelve thousand, including camp followers, 
against the emperor of all India, whose army 
was composed of a hundred thousand men, 
and a thousand elephants. In rew^ard for my 
confidence in Mm, the Most High did not 
allow me to endure so many hardships in 
vain, but overthrew my formidable adversary, 
and gave me the sceptre of Hindostan.’Vf 

The detestation in which the Moguls were 
held by the Affghans determined them to refuse 
submission. They appeared in arms every- 
where, and put their forts in the best possible 
state of defence ; even some of them who had 
joined the invader deserted, and the peasantry 
aroiuKl Agra attacked them in several in- 
stances, cut off the foraging parties, and in- 
tercepted the supplies both for men and 
horses. The climate, to 'which the Moguls 
•were not inured, also thinned their ranks. 
Thus circumstanced, Baber was pressing!}?- 
urged by his chief officer's to I'eturn to Oabul, 
but he replied ^^hat a kingdom which cost 
him so much pains in taking should not be 
wrested from him but by death,” and issued 
a decree proclaiming his determination to 
remain in India, at the same time permitting 
all wdio preferred safety to glory to retire to 
Oahul, This annonncemerit proved favour- 
able to his interest. Several of the influen- 
tial men wdio stood aloof speculating on Ms 
withdrawal from India now gave in their 
adherence. The Aflghan confederates had 
now an army of fifty thousand strong in the 
field, hilt there was treason in their camp. 
The vizier of the late king, Futteh Khan, 
deserted, and induced several of the nobles to 
submit. This diversion did not extinguish 
the hopes of the nationalists, several of whom 
espoused the cause of Mahmood, the son of 
the late Sikunder Lodi, and with an army of 
one hundred thousand horse resolved to re- 
establish the Afighan dynasty. This led to 
the battle of Rainva, a village on tbe Baii- 

* Baber has not merttioned the conquest of his ancestor 
Tamerlane. This may arise from Tamerlane not having 
established an Indian kingdom or imposed a dynasty. 

t I^fe of BaheVj by Caldecott, p. 179. 


gunga River, four miles south of Bliultpore. 
The Affghans fought with desperate valour, 
and the fortunes of the day seemed to incline 
to them, till Baber, perceiving a favourable 
opportunity, charged -with his private guards 
‘•'like a lion rushing from his lair,” and after 
an obstinate conflict the Indian line was 
broken, and they fled in disorder. To com- 
memorate the victory a ghastly pyramid of 
the heads of the slain was reared on an emi- 
nence near the scene of action, and Baber 
assumed the title of Ghazee. 

The enemy thus w^eakened and disheartened 
gave their conquerors a respite. Hoomayoon , 
the conqueror’s son, was sent hack to Oabul 
with orders to add Bactria to that province. 
Many of the strongholds now submitted. In 
1528 Baber made a tour of his new empire. 
Towards the close of this year Prince Mah- 
mood, the son of Sikunder, took possession 
of the province of Bahar, and the Beloochees 
in Mooltan revolted. Baber marched in per- 
son to Bahar, and defeated the enemy. 

The Prince Hoomayoon having left his 
brother Plindal Mirza as his substitute in the 
government of Oahul, returned to visit his 
father. On the 21th of December, 1580, 
Baber expired, and in compliance with his 
will he was interred in Oahul. He reigned 
for thirty-eight years, and died in the fiftieth 
year of his age. 

The particulars of his career have been 
drawn from his memoirs, written by himself 
in the Turkish language, transcribed by his 
eon, and translated in the reign of Ms grand- 
son Akbar, into Persian. The language, in 
which it was originally composed, is spoken to 
this day from the Caspian to the Chinese fron- 
tier. The chief portion of this was translated 
by Leyden, and the remainder by Ersldne. 

^^In his person,” Ferishta records, was 
handsome ; Ms address was engaging and 
unaffected ; his countenance pleasing, and his 
disposition affable.” On bis feelings and tastes 
some remarks have been made. He was 
learned, and had few equals in the arts of 
poetry, prose composition, and music. In the 
time of his ancestor Jenghis Khan, Samar - 
cand and Bokhara were the first cities in civili - 
zation, Notwithstanding his warlike pursuits, 
his time was not absorbed by the duties of 
the camp. Pie was ardently devoted to the 
enjoyments of the cup, and to female society. 
When inclined to make merry, lie generally 
gave orders to fill a reservoir in liis favourite 
garden with the richest wine. The following 
verse was publicly exhibited to the revellers 

Give me Tint wine and Wooining maids, 

All otker joys I freely spurn ; 

Enjoy them, Baber, while you may, 

Tor youth once passed will ne’er return.” 
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Hoomayoon Padsiiali sticceecled Ids father. 
He was a prince of refined taste and culti- 
vated mind. He had scarcely mounted the 
throne when his brother Mirza formed the 
design of wresting the Piinjaiib from him, 
and asserting his independence. Hoomayoon 
was cognizant of his projects, yet not wishing 
to be involved in an unnatural war with his 
brother, anticipated him by sending him a 
commission nominating him to the govern- 
ment of the Punjaub, Peshawur, and Lum- 
ghan. Mahmood, son of Sikunder, was still in 
arms, and, in the hope of recovering the in- 
heritance of his family, he had recently got 
possession of Juanpore ; Hoomayoon having 
marched thither ejected him, and restored the 
former governor. A conspiracy against the 
king’s life, by some of his o*wn countrymen, wms 
detected ,* the prime mover was pardoned, and 
some of the accomplices punished, these were 
officers of distinction in his service. Zuman 
Mirza, who had been pardoned, on taking the 
most solemn oath of fidelity, availed himself of 
the earliest opportunity of escape, and sought 
refuge at the court of Gujerat, with Bahador 
Shah. Here ho w’’aB joined by about six 
thousand adherents, consisting of Moguls, 
Affghans, and Rajpoots. Hoomayoon de- 
manded the surrender of Zuman Mirza, which 
being refused he made preparation to enforce 
his demand. Bahador Shah was then carry- 
ing on the siege of Chittoor, hut owing to 
some circumstance not explained, although 
Hoomayoon had marched as far as Gwalior, 
and Prince Rana Sanka had claimed his pro- 
tection, after two months, he broke up his camp, 
and returned peaceably to Agra. Despairing 
of relief, Rana Sanka, with costly presents, 
induced Bahador Shah to abandon the siege. 
The successful prosecution of hisiininteiTupted 
designs, spirited on this ambitious prince to 
more important measures, in fact nothing less 
than the expulsion of the new dynasty. 
He set up a new claimant for the throne of 
Delhi, Alla-ood-Deen, the son of Behlol Lodi, ^ 
and to sustain his pretensions placed an army 
of forty thousand men at his ffisposal. This 
force, commanded by the pretender’s son, 
advanced on Agra, but on the approach of 
an opposing army, the great bulk of his men 
deserted, and the remainder, wdth three hun- 
dred officers, w^ere cut to pieces. Bahador 
shortly after took the field, and having col- 
lected a large train of artillery, on which he 
relied, he entrenched his army, and placed 
his cannon in redoubts, in the expectation 
that the Moguls w^ould risk an engagement. 
The armies w^ero in sight of each other for 
the space of two months ; at length all his 
supplies being cut off, the men, horses, ele- 
phants, and camels perished daily, from w-ant 


and disease, in great numbers ; and finding 
himself reduced to extremities, with five 
attendants he left his camp in the night time, 
and fled towards Mandoo. The following 
day his army dispersed, were pursued, and 
put to the sword. Mandoo, in which Bahador 
had a force of several thousands, was scaled 
at night by three hundred Moguls ; the gar- 
rison, panic-stricken, betook themselves to 
flight, and the unfortunate refugee, with flvo 
thousand horse, escaped to Ohampanere, then 
the capital of Gujerat. During the flight lie 
I would have been taken by the Inn gin person, 
had not one of his faithful attendants thrown 
himself between Hoomayoon’s guards and bis 
master, and tbus saved his life. The pursuit 
was hotly sustained. Three days after the 
capture of Mandoo the victors reached Cliam- 
panere. Bahador, taking with him all his 
treasures, fled to Ahmoodabad, The city of 
Ohampanere was given up to plunder, but 
the citadel, strongly garrisoned, and well sup- 
I plied with tiro visions, threatened a prolonged 
defence. Hoomayoon continued the pursuit 
of the King of Gujerat, who pursued his 
flight to Cambay, and thence to the Island of* 
Diu. He was so closely pursued that Hoo- 
mayoon arrived at Oamhay on the very even- 
ing he had left it. The principal part of 
the royal treasures of Gujerat being stored 
at Ohampanere, Hoomayoon returned thither 
to conduct the siege in person. In the cap- 
ture of this strong fortress the young king 
exhibited a large share of shrewdness and 
intrepidity. Wliile one day reconnoitering, he 
observed a party of country people conveying 
supplies by a secret pathway leading through 
aAvood ; he induced them to carry him in dis- 
guise to the spot at which they were admitted. 
Having carefully made his observations, the 
following night wdth three liundred chosen 
men he prepared to escalade it. Feigned 
assaults, for the purpose of diversion, being 
made in other quarters, he with thirty -nine 
of the detachment approached that part of the 
fortification he had already marked out, and 
which, as being extremely difficult of assault, 
and in the opinion of the garrison unapproach- 
: able by the enemy, was left unprotected, the 
I sentinels having been withdrawn for the de- 
I fence of more assailable points. The king 
! was enabled without interruption to fix steel 
spikes in the soai'p of the rock, and by their 
; aid thirty -nine of his officers ascended, after 
I whom himself, making the fortieth. Before 
I the siin rose the entire p.^^^ were within the 
I walls. A preconcerted signal was given, and 
I a simultaneous attack was made on all sides. 

I At the head of his detachment the king, sword 
I in hand, fought his way to one of the gates, 

I threw it open, and his troops poured into the 
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citadel. The garrison was put to the sword. 
The goTernor, for his fidelity and bravery, was 
spared. This daring feat is ranked, and not 
unmeritedly, by the Mohamniedan historians 
as equal, in the opinion of their military men, 
to anything of the kind recorded in history. 
The treasures which fell into his hands, the 
accumulations of many years, were so great 
that it is stated Hooinayoon gave to his 
officers and soldiers as much gold, silver, and 
jewels as could be heaped upon tlxeir respec- 
tive shields, proportioning the value to their 
rank and merit. Bahador was not crushed 
by his misfortunes. He had again enrolled 
an army of fifty thousand men, and w’as daily 
advancing in strength and influence. He, 
how’ever, sustained another defeat near Mah- 
moodahad. The province of Gujerat being 
partitioned among his officers, he directed his 
march to Boorhanpore, and in his progress 
received the submissions of the princes of 
the Deccan. Scarcely had he satisfactorily 
settled that affair when he heard that a for- 
midahle insurrection had broken out in the 
north, at the head of which was Sheer Khan. 
Having received the submission of Oandeish, 
he proceeded to Mandoo, and thence to 
Agra. 

Through the attachment still preserved for 
Bahador, as well as through the ambition and 
treachery of some of the Mogul officers, who 
had a design of raising the king’s bi'other, 
Mirza Askari, to the throne, Malwa and 
Gujerat, the conquest of which had been 
accomplished at so much trouble, were now 
(1535\ lost to Hoomayoon without a battle. 

The troubles in the north did not allow 
much time to the king to indulge in those 
pleasures which were now daily growing upon 
him. He left his capital, Agra, in 1537, and 
set out against Sheer Khan. This chief, 
destined to play a great part in the affairs of 
Hindostan, was the grandson of Ibrahim 
Khan, an Affghan, who claimed descent from 
the kings of Ghoor. Hasan the father held a 
jaghir in Bahar. He had two sons. Sheer 
Khan and Xizam Khan. These he neglected, 
and the elder at an early age left his father, 
and as an adventurer sought his fortune as a 
private soldier in the army of the governor of 
J uanpore. Amid the arduous duties of his 
profession, he did not neglect the cultivation 
of his mental faculties. He devoted himself 
to study, and became versed in the literature 
of the East, and could repeat from memory 
all the poems of that popular oriental genius 
Sadi. He was subsequently reconciled to his 
father, and was placed in the management of 
his jaghir until Soliman, his step-brother, 
grew up, by the intrigues of whose mother he 
found himself in so iincomfortahle a situation 


that, accompanied by his brother Nizam, 'who 
in all probability was gnided by him, he again 
forsook home, and entered into the service of 
Sultan Sikiinder, who was then king. There 
he continued to the death of his father, wdien 
the jaghir of Sahseram was conferred upon 
him. After the disastrous battle of Paniput, 
in which Ibrahim lost both crown and life, 
Sheer Khan stooped not to the conqueror, 
but transferred his services to Mohammed 
Shah Lohani, who assumed the title and 
dignity of King of Juanpore and Bahar. 
This prince having yielded to the intrigues 
of Soliman the half brother, and transferred 
to him the paternal jaghir, Sheer Khan with- 
drew in disgust, and joined Jmiid, the gover- 
nor whom Baber had appointed to Juanpore, 
in 1527. Aided by the conquerors he was soon 
enabled to raise a body of followers in the 
hills of Bahar, recovered his jaghir, and be- 
came a troublesome neighbour to his late 
master, professing himself a subject of Baber, 
Having paid his personal respects to that 
prince, he accompanied him to Ohanderry, in 
1528, was soon after confirmed in the posses- 
sion of his inheritance, and appointed to a 
command, in Bahar. In the year after, 1529, 
Sheer Khan once more is found in the ranks 
of the nationalists, hut on the dispersion of 
Mahmood Lodi’s army in that year, he was 
one of the chiefs who sxibmitted to Baber. So 
did also J elal, the son of Mohammed Shah 
Lohani, now dead. This yoting prince, still 
a minor, and under the guardianship of his 
mother, was received by the conqueror into 
favour, and invested with considerable powers. 
Sheer Khan had obtained great influence over 
the mother, and on her death, which soon 
after supervened, Jelal was left in entire de- 
pendence on this aspiring noble. He was 
soon master of Bahar, and of the strong for - 
tresses of Ohunar and Eohtas. These steps 
of aggrandizement were pursued in the be- 
ginning of the reign of Hoomayoon. Though 
the latter looked on with apprehension, and 
had more than once resolved on checking his 
ambitious projects, the necessity for his pre- 
sence in other quarters, and particularly the 
more recent campaigns in Gujerat and Malwa, 
had prevented the prosecution of any effec- 
tive measures. Thus Sheer Khan had been 
enabled to secure the complete possession of 
Bahar, and had already made considerable 
progress in attaching the rich kingdom of 
Bengal. Such confidence had he thus early in 
the stability of his power, that when Hooma- 
yoon was in pursuit of Bahador Shah, his son 
with impunity withdrew with the body of 
horse which he had led to his assistance. 

The grounds of quarrel with Bengal was 
that J elal, wishing to assert his independence, 
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had sought and obtained the aid of the hing 
of that country; bnt Sheer Khan bade defiance 
to both, and not only repelled their joint 
forces, blit entered on an aggressive war, and 
laid siege to Ghoor, the capital of the 
kingdom. 

This short summary will sufficiently ex- 
l>lain the situation of affairs in the north 
when Hooinayoon had returned, and was 
about to bestow the attention which the emer- 
gency commanded. He had no contemptible 
adversary to encounter. Sheer Khan made 
his preparations with a masterly perception 
of the situation, of which the previous history 
of India furnishes no example. To enable 
him to complete his conquest of Bengal he 
threw a strong garrison into the rocky fort of 
Ohiinar, with the necessary supplies and ap- 
pliances for a protracted and obstinate defence. 
This fort stands on the extreme verge of a 
detached portion of the Vindaya Mountains, 
which slope down to the Ganges in the 
British district of Mirzapore. This eminence, 
a sandstone rock, rises abruptly from the edge 
of the stream to the height of one hundred and 
four feet, and attains its greatest elevation abont 
two hundred 3^ards farther south-east, where 
it is one hundred and forty-six feet high. 
Prom that position the hills recede westward, 
covering the whole of the south-east of Bahar 
and Bengal, and shutting up the road along 
the south bank of the Ganges in two places, 
one near Chunar, and the other at Sicra- 
galii, east of Bayhalpoi'e.'*' As the march of 
the Mogul army lay along the Ganges, and 
their artillery was conveyed by ivater, it was 
essential to their purpose to obtain possession 
of this stronghold. The siege lasted six 
months. After the fall of the fortress the 
victors pushed on, still keeping to the Ganges, 
and, before Patna was reached, they were met 
by the unfortunate King of Bengal, who had 
been expelled his territory, and was still 
afflicted with a wound received in the last 
engagement. As they apiu’oached the defile 
of Bicragalli, a detachment was sent to occupy 
it, hut this had been prudently occupied, and, 
in an attempt to force it, the Moguls were 
repulsed with considerable loss. The main 
army was now at hand, and to their surprise 
they found the position abandoned, and the 
road to the capital of Bengal thrown open to 
them. It was no part of the plan of opera- 
tions, upon which Sheer Khan had resolved, 
to oppose, in the open field, the superior force 
of the enemy in this early stage of the cam- 
paign. His intention was to betake himself 
to the hills on the south- west, and he had 
already removed his household and valuable 
effects to Rohtas. During the delay at Chunar 
Elpliinstone, vol. ii. p. 132. 


Ghoor had fallen, and the battle which had 
i sent its king a fugitive had been fought in 
I Bengal. The detachment which had retired 
I from the defile had been sent there, with in- 
structions to avoid any serious affair, in order 
to retard the advance, and to complete the 
arrangements for withdrawal to the high- 
lands. Ghoor yielded without a show of re- 
sistance. Though all shadow of opposition 
had disappeared, an enemy was at their doors 
more formidable than that which had so 
rapidly vanished. The Moguls had entered 
Bengal on the eve of the rainy season, which 
now had attained its height ; the Delta of the 
Ganges was one waste of wateiv the slender 
streams were swollen into far-spreading pools, 
the plains were in every direction inundated. 
A stop was necessarily put to all military 
operations, and the communication with Upper 
India w^as seriously obstructed. This state 
of inactivity continued for several months. 
Disease, generated by the moist and sultry 
weather, spread amongst the troops, and 
several Avere daily falling victims. As soon 
as the waters had subsided, and the commu- 
nications were again established, the soldiers 
deserted in ciwds ; and Prince Hindul, the 
king’s brother, who had been left .in North 
Babar, abandoned his post. Before the rains 
had ceased, Sheer Khan was again in the field. 
He overran Bahar and Benares, had ex- 
tended his lines of communication along the 
Ganges as far as Kanouj, and had thus skil- 
fully shut Hoomayoon out from the facilities 
of intercourse with his capital. The result 
of these masterly movements was that he was 
obliged to leave his newly-acquired posses- 
sions in charge of an inadequate force, while 
he himself, with the remainder of the army, 
had to cut his way hack to Agra. It was 
with great reluctance, and after considerable 
hesitation, that he finally decided on this 
course. Half the dry season had passed 
away before he commenced his retreat. He 
had dispatched a large body of liis army as a 
corps of observation, under the command of 
one of his experienced veterans, and a favourite 
I general of his father. When they had pro- 
ceeded as far as Mongliir they were surprised 
and defeated by a division of Sheer Kban’s 
army, who had emerged from their state of 
inactivity, and again renewed operations in 
the field. When the Moguls had reached 
Baxa]’, between Patna and Benares, they were 
surprised to find that Sheer Khan, who had 
I now assumed the title of king, had, by forced 
I marches, outstripped th em, and was prepared 
! to intercept their further progress. Hooma- 
I yoon was advised to engage these troops, 

' tatigued by a day’s march of thirty -five miles. 
This suggestion was not acted upon, and on 
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tlie following day Sheer Illiaii had so strongly 
entrenched himself, that he could neither he 
imssed 2 ior attacked with any prospect of 
success. Hoomayoon was now obliged to 
throw lip entrenchmeiits, and collected a 
niiniber of boats to form a bridge across the 
Ganges, that he might transport his troops 
across, and thus pursue his journey along that 
river. This he was the more anxious to effect 
as the troubled state of affairs in Agra de- 
manded his presence. These preparations 
he was permitted to pursue without molesta- 
tion during nearly two months. When the 
bridge had been nearly finished Sheer Khan 
one day left his camp, but with a force 
sufficient to conceal his movement from the 
enemy, and by a circuitous route came in 
the rear of Hoomayoon' s position, and at the 
break of day, on the following morning, at- 
tacked him with his army divided into three 
columns. The Moguls were taken entirely 
by surprise. The king effected his escape at 
the imminent risk of his life. The bridge not 
being completed, he plunged into the Ganges, 
His horse, exhausted, was swept away by the 
stream, and his master would have shared the 
same wretched fate, had he not been saved by a 
water-carrier, who was crossing with the aid 
of a skin, inflated like a bladder, which sus- 
tained the king’s weight as well as his own, 
Eiglit thousand Moguls \vere drowned, a 
party of the enemy having previously seized 
on ail the craft on the river. This disaster 
occurred in 1539. With a small retinue 
Hoomayoon hastened to Oalpee, and thence to 
Agra. His queen, whom he made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to save, w^as taken by the 
enemy. It is a trait wmr thy of record, and 
creditable to the victor, that he ti’eated her 
with scrupulous delicacy and attention, and 
sent her to a place of safety. A singular in- 
stance of the king’s gratitude to the water- 
carrier is related by Ferishta : on his arrival 
at Ms capital he allow^ed him to sit on his 
throne for a half day, and permitted him to 
reward his relatives during that; time with 
princely presents. 

During this last campaign his two brothers, 
instead of uniting to oppose the common foe, 
bad, insidiously, attempted to wrest from him 
his kingdom, and endeavoured to gain pos- 
session of the cities of Agra and Delhi. Hoo- 
m ay con used every argument with them m 
vain to affect a coalition of interest. After 
the recent defeat the two royal brothers, find- 
ing that the Affghans were likely to prevail, 
became ashamed of their conduct, and re- 
solved to support Hoomayoon. The three 
met at Agra ; Kamran severed himself from 
their councils and returned to Lahore. 

While Hoomayoon *was endeavouring to 


repair his losses, Slieeiv Khan, after some 
respite, advanced to the Ganges, and occupied 
the neighhouring provinceB. In the begin- 
ning of 154:0 Hoomayoon again took the field, 
Ms army being strengthened by an addition 
of three thousand men left by Kamran, The 
engagement which ensued was fatal to the 
Moguls. The army Avas entirely defeated, 
a 2 id driven into the Ganges. Hoomayoon’s 
horse was wounded, and he saved his life by 
means of an elephant, which he guided across 
the stream. The opposite hank was pre - 
cipitoixs, and the prince must have perished 
were it not that two soldiers, who happened 
to have gained that part of the shore, had tied 
their turbans together, and threw one end to 
him, and thus enabled him to make good his 
landing. On his way he was joined by 
his two brothers and some troops; having 
narrowly escaped being pillaged on the 
road, he reached Agra. The power of 
Sheer Khan \vas now in the ascendant, and 
neither Delhi nor Agra appeared to he a 
safe domicile for the house of Baber ; con- 
sequently the royal family, and the most 
valuable portion of their portable property, 
were transmitted to Lahore, and they them- 
selves shortly after followed. There was no 
welcome here for the royal exile. Kamraxr 
was too apprehensive of his own safety, and 
afraid of being supplanted by his elder brother. 
To purchase exemption from Sheer Khan he 
ceded to him the Punjauh, and retired to 
Cabul, leaving Hoomayoon to provide for 
his security in the best way he could. In 
this extremity he directed his course towuirds 
Scinde, which bordered the dominions of his 
brother Kamran, having been at one time in- 
cluded in the kingdom of Delhi, Hoomayoon 
calculated that there existed among many of 
its chiefs an attachment to the symbol of power, 
and that they could be induced to recognise 
his authority. He passed into this province 
through Uch, Here in fruitless efforts, among 
which were the sieges of Bakkar on the Indus, 
and Sehw^an, a year and a half were wasted 
away’; his resources were expended, his 
followers were thinned by deaths and deser- 
tions, and the chief of this territory was ad- 
vancing to attack Mm ; in fact, he surrounded 
Mm •while conducting the siege of >Seliwan, 
and thus cut off all supplies both from him 
and the garrison. Deserted by his relatives 
and friends he was obliged to retreat, and 
could not find, for several days, a few boats to 
convey Ms faithful followers across the Indus. 
Flying from the enemy he passed through 
Jesselmere to Nagoor and Ajmeer, then ruled 
by Maldeo, Bajah of Marwar, one of the 
most powerful princes of India, Though he 
had directed his course here by the invitation 
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of tliat priiice, the latter, perceiving by tbe 
sliatterecl fortunes of tlie king tlmt be bad 
notbiiig to apprebend from bis anger, and that 
bis enemy, Sbeer Khan, was in the ascendant, 
faithlessly resolved on seissing on him and 
delivering bini up, Hoomayoon, warned of bis 
danger, lied by night on borseback to Amur- 
kote, closely pursued. His route lay tbi'ougb 
a sandy desert, where bis followers endured 
the severest privations, and were entirely 
destitute of water. Some ran mad, others 
dropped suddenly dead, and nothing was 
witnessed but screams and lamentations, and 
to add to their misery tbe enemy were close in 
pursuit The king had but a few attendants ; 
no chance of escape presented itself. A well- 
directed arrow entered the breast of tbe com- 
mander of the party in pursuit — he fell ; terror 
seized his followers ; they unaccountably fled 
from the handful of royalists, and Hoomayoon 
was again providentially preserved from im- 
minent destruction. The Moguls seized on 
many of tbe abandoned camels, and obtained 
possession of provisions and other necessaries, 
of which they stood in such pressing need. 
By tbe Bajali of Amurkote be was in a most 
friendly manner received, and hospitably en- 
tertained. During bis sojourn here was born 
bis son and successor, Akbar, 154:2, a prince 
by whose genius and fortune the Indian em- 
pire was exalted. Having been reinforced by 
Ms friend and host, Hoomayoon proceeded 
towards Candaliar, but here be was opposed 
by bis brother, who was in possession, and 
being attacked by him was compelled to fly 
to Kborassan, accompanied by only twenty 
horsemen and bis queen. Such was the pre- 
cipitancy of their flight that the infant prince 
was left behind in the camp, and carried off 
by bis disappointed uncle, who pretended 
that be bad come with kindly intentions, and 
indeed treated bis nephew with great respect 
and afectioii, and removed Mm and bis at- 
tendants to Candaliar, December 14, 1548. 
Despairing of any succour from bis brother, tbe 
king hastened to Siestan, and placed himself 
under tbe protection of tbe King of Persia. 
In this step he was not disappointed, be 'was 
received in a manner befitting a king, and 
munificently supplied with money, neces- 
saries, and attendants. Thence be proceeded 
to Herat, where he was honourably received 
by the son and heir to the sovereign, wdio 
abundantly supplied Mm with every requisite 
for his journey to the Persian court. In Ms 
progress he was waited on by all the gover- 
nors of the province, who paid Mm their 
respects, and magnificently entertained him. 

Having accompanied the royal refugee so 
far from his dominions, and leaving Mm the 
recipient of the favours of the Persian mo- 


narch, Ms evacuated kingdom now challenges 
attention. 

The successes which had hitherto crowned 
the prudent and brave prince, Sheer Khan, by 
whom Hoomayoon was expelled, have been 
briefly noticed. Tbe retreat of the king 
placed him in possession of tlie provinces, 
which were stript of their defences. He took 
possession of the entire of the Pnnjaub. 
He erected a strong fortress on the Jbe- 
lum for its protection, destined to become 
famous, and wMcb be called Rolitas, after a 
fortress in Babar, and tben returned to tbe 
late seat of empire, Agra, Tbe chief wbom 
be left in command in Bengal bad revolted. 
This movement be quickly and effectually 
suppressed, and made such wise arrange- 
ments as to guard against the recurrence of 
disturbance. In the course of the next year 
bp recovered Malwa, and in tbe succeeding 
be reduced tbe fort of Eaizin. Tbougli the 
garris'dn bad capitulated, on tbe pretence of 
tbe authority of the construction of tbe treaty 
by some Mobammedan lawyers, tbe Hindoo 
garrison were cut to pieces after a brave re- 
sistance. In comparison with their valour,’' 
says tbe Mobammedan writer Ferisbta, “ tbe 
deeds of Rostom and Isfundyai might be 
deemed child's play. Not an individual of 
the Rajpoots survived tbe horrid catas- 
trophe.” No motive,” says Elpbinstoiie, 

can be discovered for this act of treachery 
and eruelty. There was no example to 
make, no injury to avenge, and tbe days of 
religious fury were long since gone by; yet 
there is no action so atrocious in the history 
of any Mohammedan prince in India, except 
Tamerlane.” His next campaign was into 
Marwar ; •when he was crossing the sands, be 
formed redoubts all round him with gabions, 
and in this manner he_ passed through the 
country of the Rajah of Nagoor and Ajmeer. 
Maldeo, the most powerful of the independent 
rajahs, met Mm at the head of fifty thousand 
Rajpoots. Both armies lay thirty days in 
sight of each other. Sheer Klian wm looking 
for some plausible pretext for withdrawing, 
when be availed himself of a stratagem not 
reinarkable for its originality, but which has 
often been successfully employed. Most of 
the Rajpoot nobles bad been reduced to sub- 
mission by Maldeo. Sbeer Khan caused 
letters to be written in tbe name of these 
stating, That having been subjected by the 
rajah they bad, tbroiigb necessity, accom- 
panied him, but that they were in secret 
inimical to Mm ; that if Sheer Khan would 
reinstate them in their former possessions, 
they were willing to pay Mm tribute and 
acknowledge bis supremacy.” On these 
letters be indorsed in Persian, “Pear nothing, 
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blit persevere, and yon may be assured your 
wishes will be complied with” Some of 
these letters were artfully conveyed to 
Maldeo, who fell into the trap insidiously laid 
for him ; and instead of attacking his enemy, 
he actually ordered a Tetreat. One of the 
high-minded Rajpoots felt so sorely the im- 
putation, that he remonstrated with the in- 
fatuated prince. He told him, ^'That such 
treachery was unprecedented among true 
Rajpoots, and he was determined to wash off 
the stain on their reputation Avith his blood, 
or to subdue >Sheer Khan Avith Ms oaaui tribe 
alone.” He accordingly, with only twelve 
thousand men, fell on Sheer Khan’s force of 
eighty thousand, Avith such impetuosity and 
bravery, that he repulsed the enemy re- 
peatedly, and threw the army into such con- 
fusion, that were it not for the timely arrival 
of fresh reinforcements, during the heat of the 
fight, they AAmuld have Avon the victory. 
Sheer Khan, Avhen he had at last succeeded 
in defeating them, declared that he had nearly 
lost the empire of India for a handful of 
jooar (millet), alluding to the poverty of the 
country, and the insignificance of its products. 
Chittoor surrendered on terms* Rhuntuii- ' 
bhore, he gave as a jaghir to his son. He 
then marched against Kalunjur, one of the 
strongest forts in Hindostan. In consequence 
of the perfidious violation of the treaty of 
Raisjin, the rajah determined on its defence. 
Sheer Khan here providentially suffered for 
that crime, and indirectly in consequence of 
it. The fort had been surrounded, and bat- 
teries constructed for his artillery close to the 
walls ; a breach was made, and a general 
assault ordered, Avlien a shell Avhich w^as 
throAvn against the fort burst in the battery, 
in which the king stood, and communicating 
to a powder magazine that had been care- 
lessly left exposed, the king and many of his 
chiefs were blown up by the explosion, and 
he so seriously injured that he was ConAreyed to 
his tent apparently lifeless. Though in great 
agony, he encouraged the prosecution of the 
siege, and continued to give his orders till the 
enemy surrendered, and AAben the intelligence 
Avas brought him, that the fort Avas reduced, 
lie cried out, Thanks to the Almighty 
God!” and expired, after a reign of five 
years and a military career of twenty, in the 
year lo4,o. His remains AAmre deposited at 
Sahseram, where his magnificent mausoleum 
still stands in the centre of an artificial piece 
of water, a mile in circumference, AAdiich is 
faced by AA’alls of cut stone, AAuth flights of 
steps descending to the Avater, 

This prince has been considered as a usur- 
per. This decision may be ascribed to the 
restoration to the throne of the descendants 


of Tamerlane. His title aa- as better tlian any 
that that house had yet established. It had 
only been fourteen years in existence when 
overthroAAUi by him. Prom an early period 
his personal observation convinced him that 
the only superiority Avhich could be claimed 
by the Moguls over his kindred the Afi'ghans, 
AA’as the personal merits of their chief, Baber, 
and he patriotically resolved to rid his iiatiAm 
country of the odious race. His talents, his 
good sense, and the benevolence and Avisdom 
Avhich characterized his measures for the im- 
provement of his subjects, showed him Avorthy 
of the position to wliicli he aspired. Kot- 
AAdthstanding his brief reign and constant 
military operations, he brought his territories 
into the highest state of improvement. In 
the Mtmtakliih-%d-TaioanMh, AAU’itten fifty 
years after his death, it is recorded that he 
constructed a high road, extending for four 
months’ journey, from Bengal to the Western 
Rohtas, near the Indus, wdth caravanserais 
at every stage, and Avells at every mile and a 
half. There Avas an iman and a muezzin at 
; eAwy mosque, and provisions for the poor at 
every caravanserai, wdth attendants of proper 
castes for Hindoos as well as Mussnlmans. 
The roads were planted with rows of trees for 
shade, and in many places AA^ere in the state 
described fifty years after. Horse posts Avere 
established at convenient distances, both for 
the convenience of government, and the 
interests of trade and private correspondence, 
A similar establishment was maintained from 
Agra to Mandoo, a distance of four hundred 
and fifty miles. Such w^as the public security 
during his reign, say his historians, that 
travellers and merchants, depositing their 
property on the road side, lay down to sleep 
AAdthoiit apprehension of robbery. It is said 
that on being told that his heard grew Avhite, 
he replied, it AAms true that he had obtained 
the throne in the evening of life, a circum- 
stance he always regretted, as it left him so 
short a time to he of use to his country, and 
to promote the welfare of Ms people. 

Selim Shah Soor, the second son of the late 
king, availing himself of the absence of his 
brother, who had been recognised by the 
father as his heir, ascended the throne. His 
brother being a prince of limited capacit}^, 
and himself a man of ImoAAm abilities, he had 
the support of the nobles and army. Four of 
the principal men in the state having given 
an assurance to the eldest that his safety 
should be guaranteed, and the richest province 
in the kingdom conferred upon Mm, he was 
induced to make a formal surrender of his 
birthright. The result of this negotiation 
w^as, that the younger brother AA-as proclaimed 
by the title of Selim Shah, and a tract of 
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cotiEtry near Biana was assigned to liis 
brotlier Adili. The reigning princej it ap- 
pears, considered his position insecure while 
his brother lived, and gave private orders 
for his arrest and deportation to the seat of 
government. By this harsh proceeding, the 
four chiefs who had interested themselves in 
the arrangement above recorded, felt that 
their honour was compromised. They took 
measures accordingly, and a formidable in- 
surrection was fomented. This was sup- 
pressed by the king’s promptitude and firm- 
ness. Adili fled to Bahar, and was never after 
heard of. A second revolt was also ex- 
tinguished. The rest of the reign was not 
distinguished by any important incidents. 
However, on one occasion, the king had reason 
to apprehend a serious attack. Kamran flying 
from his hrother Hoomayoon, who was on his 
march towards India from Persia, sought 
protection with Selim, and shortly after in- 
telligence arrived that the ex -monarch had 
crossed the Indus, Selim took instant 
measures for his safety, and though under the 
operation of leeches, he instantly started from 
his seat, and gave orders for the immediate 
marching of his army ; and on that very 
evening encamped six miles distant from 
Delhi. However, this proved to be a false 
alarm. Hoomayoon retreated, and Selim, 
returning to Delhi, eventually retired to 
Gwalior, and resided there. Two unsuccess- 
ful attempts ■were made on his life. Many 
of his chiefs were said to be privy to them, 
and were put to death without much inquiry. 
After this lie became extremely suspicious 
and cruel, and continued so till his death. 
This event occurred in the year 1553, and in 
the ninth of his reign. 

Like his fathei", he was magnificent in his 
court equipage, and studied the convenience 
of travellers, who were entertained at the 
public expense. A portion of the palace at 
Delhi \vas built by him; and although, by 
orders of Hoomayoon, it was called Nurghnr, 
it still commonly retains the name Selimghar. 

Prince Feroze succeeded his father Selim, 
in the twelfth year of his age. He had 
reigned only three days when he was assassi- 
nated by Mobbariz Khan, the brother-in-law 
of the late Selim, and the nephew of Sheer 
Khan, who usurped the throne, and assumed 
the title of Mohammed Shah Adili. This 
prince was a vicious debauchee, supposed to 
be too much devoted to dissipation and 
pleasure to encumber himself with the cares 
which royalty imposes. One of the first acts 
of his detested reign was to raise a Hindoo 
retail shopkeeper to the post of minister. He 
is described as illiterate, and a man of low 
tastes, but proved a man of great energy and 
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capacity. The king knew neither how to write 
or read. His time w'as spent among the in- 
mates of the harem. His extravagance 
assumed the most capricious shapes. One of 
his amusements was as he rode out to dis- 
charge among the multitude golden-headed 
arrows, worth ten or twelve imp ees each. 
He was nicknamed Andl^, which in the 
English language signifies, one who is blind, 
or who, acting as such, shows himself a fool. 
His rashness and extravagance rendered the 
king more ridiculous daily. Once, during 
a public audience, he began to |3artition the 
estates and governments among his partisans. 
Among these he transferred the province of 
Kanoiij from its old governor. The son of 
the latter, a ^mung man of proud tempera- 
ment and little discretion, being present, 
cried out to the king, Is my estate, then, to 
he conferred on a clog-dealer !” Sumiust 
Khan, to wdiom it had been given, was a man 
of uncommon strength and stature ; he seized 
the young noble, Siknnder Khan, by the 
throat : he soon relaxed his hold ; the dagger 
of the latter was imbedded in his heart, and 
his lifeless trunk was stretched at his feet : 
he then slew several who endeavoured to 
restrain his fury, and eventually made his 
way to the throne and attacked the king 
himself, who, leaping from his seat, ran into 
the seraglio, and escaped by shutting the door 
in the face of his pursuer. The king’s cousin 
and brother-in-law, Ibrahim Khan Soor, coming 
to the rescue, cut the rash infuriate to pieces. 
Taj Khan placed himself at the head of the 
disaffected, took possession of the public 
money and the effects of the crown, and soon 
assembled a formidable army, which made the 
king take the field. Both armies met on the 
banks of the Indus above Chunar, and the 
insurgents suffered defeat. The success of 
this battle was in a great measure due to his 
relative Ibrahim, whose intrepidity had saved 
him from the fury of Siknnder Khan. These 
services, wdiich had added greatly to the esti- 
mation in which he was held, served to 
inflame the jealousy of the king, and he 
accordingly gave private orders to seize him. 
His wife, the king’s sister, informed him of 
I his danger, and he fled towards his father, 
governor of Hindown. He was pursued, hut 
defeated the king’s troops. After this, Ihra- 
liim assembled a considerahle force and 
entered Delhi. Hence he marched to Agra ; 
and reduced the cireiimjacent provinces. He 
had assumed the ensigns of royalty. Mo- 
hammed fled. to Chunar, and contented him- 
self with the government of the eastern 
provinces, while Ibrahim retained possession 
of the western territory. 

Another aspirant now raised the standard 
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of revolt, Prince Alimood Khan, a nephew | 
also of the late Sheer Khan, whose sister was j 
married to Mohammed* He assumed the I 
title of Sikunder Shah, and marched, with 
twelve thousand horse, towards Agra. He 
defeated Ibrahim, though in command of 
seventy thousand horse. He was not per- 
mitted to gather the fruits of his victory. 
The Punjaub, his territory, demanded his 
presence. Hooinayoon, returning from his 
long exile, had reached so far on his way 
back to recover the empire which he had 
previously lost. The late disaster had so 
W' eakened Ibrahim, that Mohammed began to 
acquire confidence, and prepared for the re- 
covery of his western dominions. The vizier, 
Henioo, with a well-appointed army, attacked 
Ibrahim at Calpee, and having there defeated 
him, pursued him to Byana, and besieged him 
in that city for three months. The remainder 
of Ibrahim’s career, though chequered with 
some incidents of importance, is not sufficiently 
interesting to he interwoven in the web of our 
narrative. He was made prisoner in Orissa, 
in the subsequent reign of Akhar, and suffered 
an ignominious death. 

On his arrival in the Punjaub, to which 
the presence there of Hoomayoon had sum- 
moned him, Sikunder found that Tartar Khan, 

, whom he left in command, had fled from the 
new fort of Rohtas to Delhi ; and the Moguls 
had, without opposition, recovered all the 
country as far as Lahore. Sikunder dis- 
patched forty thousand horse to oppose their 
further progress. This army suffered a signal 
defeat ; the baggage and elephants became 
the prey of his adversaries, and the fugitives 
never drew rein till they reached Delhi. 
This defeat did not deprive Sikunder Shah 
of all hope of retrieving his fortunes. At the 
head of eight thousand horse, he inarched to 
the Punjaub, anticipating a greater accession 
of strength amid his subjects. Here he was 
frustrated ; Beiram Khan, the tutor of the 
prince Akbar, encountered him near Sirhind. 
He was defeated, and fled to the Sewalik 


mountains ; expelled from this retreat, he 
sought refuge in Bengal, and assumed the 
reins of government, and shortly after died. 

On the defeat of Sikunder, the troops of 
Hoomayoon, elated with their victory, pushed 
on, aud were soon in possession of both Delhi 
and Agra. Immediately after these events, 
the Yizier Hemoo — who, though raised from 
an humble station, manifested great abilities — 
having defeated Ibrahim Khan near Agra, 
and afterwards pursued Mohammed Shah 
Soor, the ruler of Bengal, wdiose army Avas 
routed and himself slain, joined his master 
Ibrahim Khan Adili, at Chunar, and then 
began to make preparations for carrying on 
the war against Hoomayoon. But the close 
of this prince’s eventful life was at hand. 
"While enjoying the fresh air on the terrace 
of the library at Delhi, the hour of prayer 
was announced ; the king, as is usual wntli all 
faithful Moslems, stood still and repeated the 
creed of Islam, and then sat down on the steps 
till the crier had concluded. Then endea- 
vouring to rise with the aid of his staff, it 
slipped on the polished marble, and he 
fell on his head. He was taken up insensible, 
and died the same evening, 1556. He was 
in the fifty -first year of his age, and the 
twenty-fifth of his reign. The fate of Hoo- 
mayoon inspired Hemoo with new hopes and 
vigour ; leaving his effeminate sovereign at 
Chunar, ho set out with thirty thousand men 
to recover the lost capital. Marching tln^ough 
a country favourable to his pretensions, 
crowds flocked to his standard. Agra -was 
taken after a siege. The Mogul avmj, wdio 
had accompanied the late king, were located 
at Delhi, under the command of Tardi Beg. 
The Affghans proceeded thither, and the 
Moguls, having suffered another defeat, pre- 
cipitately evacuated the city. Hemoo wms 
determined to give them no respite. He 
prepared to pursue them to Lahore, and termi- 
nate the war by a decisive blow. The Moguls, 
having crossed the Sutlej, were concentrating 
their forces in the last-mentioned province. 




CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE LEIGN OE AKBAR. 


Akbar %vas only thirteen years and four 
months old on the death of his father, and 
was at that event in the province of the Pun- 
jaub. His tutor, Beiram Khan, wffio had 
given many proofs of his ability and fidelity, 
became his minister, and had the whole power, 
civil and military, lodged in his hands. The 


annoyance which was given by Sikunder, and 
the revolt of some of the feudatories, did not 
permit the king and his guardian to hasten 
to the assistance of the troops in Delhi and 
Agra. The news of the victories recently 
achieved, which had wrested from Akbar all 
his dominions except the Punjaub, created 
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great alarm at liead-quarters^ and a proposal 
of retiring to Oabul was seriously entertained. 
Beiram Klian resolutely opposed this measure, 
and, iinsitpported, lie strenuGUsly advocated 
tlie propriety of giving the enemy battle, 
tliougli their forces amounted to a biindred 
thousand horse, and the royal army could 
scarcely muster^^ t^^^ The ardour of the 
young king seconded the counsel of the 
minister. On the 5th of November, 1556, 
both armies met at Paniput. Though Hemoo 
fought with the greatest bravery, and gave 
an inspiriting example to his troops, -^rushing, 
when the fortune of the day seemed to incline 
to the enemy, into the centre of their ranks,— 
the royalists triumphed, and he was taken 
prisoner, having been previonsly pierced 
through the eye with an arrow. When 
Hemoo was brought into the royal presence, 
Beiram Khan encouraged the young prince to 
kill the infidel with his own hand, and thus 
win the distinguished title of Gliazi, or 
“Slayer of infidels and champion of the 
faith.” Akbar did not embrue his hands in 
the cold-blooded murder of a ivounded cap- 
tive : not so his cruel minister; with a cut 
of his scimitar, he severed the head from the 
trunk. Akhar soon after took possession of 
Delhi and Agra ; and from this period may 
be properly dated the restoration of the house 
of Tamerlane. 

The restoration was chiefly due to the con- 
summate ability of the minister, who had now- 
risen to the highest condition open to a sub- 
ject. There were two vices to which Beiram 
was, in a special degree, addicted — cruelty 
and jealousy; the indulgence in which first 
estranged from him the aflection of his royal 
pupil and ward. The summary punishment 
inflicted on Hemoo was not a solitary in- 
stance of his disregard for human life. It is 
related that one day while the king was at 
Agra, one of his elephants, infuriated, killed 
another belonging to Beiram, who ordered the 
keeper, who had lost all control over the 
animal, to he put to death ; and a few days 
after, while he was sailing on the river, an 
elephant, which had been led down to the 
water, ran furiously against the boat and 
nearly sank it : the suspicious minister looked 
upon these accidents as deliberate attempts 
on his life, and in this instance he required 
the king to punish the driver. Tp satisfy 
him that his surmises were groundless, Akbar 
ordered tbe man to be sent to him, that he 
might punish him : he commanded him to he 
put to death. Several other instances are 
supplied of his capricious and cruel temper. 
The consequence was, that Akbar asserted his 
own independence, and stripped his regent 
of the power he had so frequently abused, 


More than one traitorous attempt was made 
by Beiram to make himself master of the 
Punjauh, but at length he was reduced to such 
a miserable state of indigence, that he was 
obliged to throw himself upon the clemency 
of his injured prince. The magnanimity 
with which the king acted on this occasion 
is worthy of the character he hears. On the 
approach of the fallen minister, a body of 
nobles was deputed to receive him, and con- 
duct him to the presence with all the marks 
of respect once due to Ms exalted station. 
On entering the court, he hung his turban 
round his neck, and advancing rapidly, threw 
himself, in tears, at the foot of the throne. 
Akbar, stretching forth his hand, caused him 
to rise, and placed him in his former rank at 
the head of the nobles. He then addressed 
him thus : — “ If you prize a military life, the 
government of Oalpee and Olimidery offer a 
field for your ambition. If you prefer to 
abide at court, our favour shall not he wanting 
, to the benefactor of our family ; but should 
you be disposed to seek devotion in retire- 
ment and wish to perform a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, you shall be escorted in a manner 
worthy of your rank.” The latter was his 
choice; a proper retinue was assigned him, 
and an annual pension of fifty thousand rupees 
(£5000). He then took his leave of the king. 
He never reached the grave of the Pro])het; 
having arrived at Giijerat, on his way, he was 
there stabbed to the heart by a man whose father 
he had slain in battle with his own hand. 

In 1561, Akbar commenced those con- 
quests which terminated in the combination 
of the various kingdoms and independent 
states into which India had been divided. 
Bas Bahador, the ruler of the principality of 
Malwa, was conquered, and his territories 
appropriated. On this occasion Akhar gave an 
inM* cation of his sagacity, firmness of purpose, 
and promptitude of action. Adam Khan, 
who commanded the invading force, dis- 
tributed the spoil among his followers, and 
reserved to himself the treasure, the royal 
ensigns, and the ladies of the harem, and sent 
only a few elephants to the king. This 
strange proceeding led him to conclude that 
Adam intended to make himself independent. 
He accordingly, without giving any intima- 
tion of his suspicions or designs, marclied 
to Malwa, surprised that chief, and returned 
with all the treasures that had been collected. 
Shortly after this he displayed a feat of great 
personal strength and intrepidity. "V^hile 
hunting in the neighbourhood of Nxirwrir, a 
royal tigress crossed his path; without a 
moment’s hesitation, with a single stroke of 
his sabre, he stretched her dead on the plain. 

Sheer Khan, the son of the late Moham- 
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med Shall Xdili, who, after the defeat and 
death of Hemoo, had sunk into comparative 
obscurity, with forty thousand Afghans 
advanced from Bengal to reduce the pro- 
vince of Juanpore. Khan Euman was dis- 
patched to oppose him. He gained the 
victory, hut having neglected to forward the 
usual (luota of the booty to the king, ^vas 
brought to a sense of his duty by the sudden 
approach of Akbar at the head of an army. 
Some time after this, Bas Bahador induced 
the riders of Candeish and Berar to assist 
him ; and, thus reinforced, he I'ecovered aU 
his dominions in Malwa. His success was of 
short duration ; he was again put to flight, 
and fled to the mountains of Kombulmere. 
Mohammed Khan Atka, who had been ap- 
pointed minister at Delhi, acquired great in- 
fluence at Court, but *vvas assassinated by 
Adam Klian. The latter, by the king's 
orders, was thrown over a parapet twenty- 
two feet high. In 156B Akbar had a narrow 
escape from assassination; an arrow was dis- 
charged at him on his road to Delhi, and 
lodged in his shoulder. The assassin was cut 
to pieces before the arrow was wdtlidrawn. 
In ten days the wound was healed. In con- 
sequence 0 f some calumnies which were 
insidiously circulated amon g his relations, 
many of them went into open revolt. They 
mustered a force of thirty thousand horse, 
and laid waste and plundered the territories 
of Bahar and Juanpore, and obtained posses- 
sion of a portion of the royal treasure. An 
army which was sent to oppose them was de- 
feated. The king having dispatched a second, 
followed in person. The confederates, under 
Sikunder Khan and Bahador Khan, having, 
in the meantime, crossed the Jumna, raised 
disturbances in the Doab; while Khan Zii- 
man defeated a body of the king's troops on 
the banks of the Ganges. The royal army, 
having come up wdth Siloinder Khaii and his 
colleagues, forced them to an engagement, 
though they were then endeavouring to com- 
promise matters with the king, and had sent 
envoys for that end. The royalists sustained 
a total defeat, and fled in the greatest disorder, 
without halting, till they reached the king at 
Kanonj. The victors then attacked Juanpore, 
and carried it by assault. Akbar now 
marched to the scene of action, and having 
been joined by the forces of the surrounding 
provinces, whom he had summoned to Ms aid, 
the rebels fled, and soon after submitted. 
Their estates and honours were restored. 

About this time an envoy from Cabul 
apprised Akbar that Solyman Mirza, chief of 
Budukshan, had appointed a deputy in Ca- 
b\fl, and was acting as an independent ruler. 
The king, more apprehensive of Ms northern 


than of his eastern enemies, ordered the 
officers of the Pimjaub to place themselves 
under the command of the governor of Mool- 
tan. The enemy had anticipated the king’s 
commands; Cabul ivas invested, and the 
royalists w^ere compelled to fly, but on their 
journey were met b}^ an army marching to 
their assistance under the orders of Fureedon 
Khan. This traitor recommended Mohammed 
Hakeem Mirza, the king’s brother, to seize 
upon Lahore, assuring him that xikbar w^as 
in no condition to oppose him, being involved 
in the w^ar with Ms relatives, who had seized 
all the eastern provinces; that once in pos- 
session of. Lahore, he could with very little 
trouble drive out the. late intruders from 
Cabul. This plot having been revealed to the 
king’s adherents, they occupied Lahore, and 
resisted every attempt to seduce them from 
their allegiance. The king hastened to the 
Punjaub to crush this serious movement ; he 
surprised Ms brother in Lahore, who fled 
w-itb the utmost precipitation. The citizens 
received Akbar with joyous acclamations. 
The Uzbeck chiefs, availing themselves of 
the king’s absence, seized on Kanouj and 
Oude, and spread their conquests in every 
direction. The king quickly returned and 
marched against them. Though it was in 
the midst of the rainy season, he did not re- 
linquish his purpose. He drove the rebels 
across the Ganges, and, mounted on his 
elephant, he w^acled the stream. After lying 
in concealment during the night, with Ms 
advanced guard of about two thousand 
men on horses and elephants, he attacked 
the enemy about sunset. Their leader was 
slain; one of the principal officers captured; 
the men w^ere thrown into the greatest con- 
fusion, and fled in all directions ; and thus, 
after a protracted war of seven years, wuis the 
rebellion of the XJzbecks effectually sup- 
pressed, in 1567. Before these transactions 
were completed, a movement, which ulti- 
mately led to very important consequences, 
was initiated. Sultan Mirza, wdio derived his 
descent in the paternal line from Tamerlane, 
and had accompanied Baber in his Indian ex- 
pedition, was the prime mover. During the 
reign of Hoomayoon he evinced the blackest 
ingratitude to that ^n'ince, and had been gene- 
rously forgiven. On the accession of Akbar to 
the throne, Sultan Mirza returned to India, and 
had the district of Sambal conferred on him. He 
had four sons and three nephews, all of wdiom 
w^ere enrolled among the nobles of Akbar’ s 
court, though still in their minority. The 
four sons had attended the king in his cam- 
paign against the Uzbecks at Juanpore, and 
on their return had retired to their estate at 
Sambal. During the king’s incursion into 
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tlie Pimjaiib, availing tliemselves of liis ab- 
sence, they ungratefully took up arms, and 
collected to tbeir aid a number of malcontents, 
and with them commenced to levy contribu- 
tions on the king’s subjects. The feudatories 
in their neighbourhood rose up in arms against 
them, captured Sultan Mirza, and expelled 
the others with very little effort. They 
sought an asylum in Malwa. Throughout 
the kingdom of Gujerat they subsequently 
scattered the seeds of future troubles, which 
were not eradicated till the subjugation of 
that kingdom. 

^ The most important undertaking was the 
siege of Chittoor, for the defence of which 
eight thousand Bajpoots had been left, with 
an ample supply of provisions, by the Bana, 
who had retired with his family to a position 
more ^ difficult of approach. A full de- 
scription of this siege is given by Ferishta ; 
and from it, it is evident that the arts of 
mining and the construction of military field- 
works were familiar, from a remote period, to 
the nations of Hindostan. The skill dis- 
played at the siege of Ahmednuggur, in 1595, 
against the Moguls, and in that of Kerowly, 
in 1807, and Bhurtpore, in 1826, against the 
British troops, from whom the Indians could 
not have learned the science of mining, are ad- 
ditional and convincing proofs of their know- 
ledge. Colonel Briggs, adverting to these facts, 
says it is curious to perceive how completely 
the Indian mode ofattack corresponds with the 
practice of Vauban, and the best engineers of : 
modern times. On the present occasion two 
salats, or galleries, had been constructed, and 
two mines were carried Under the bastions, to 
different spots, and matches laid to them at 
the same time. One explosion preceded the 
other, and a practicable breach ^vas the con- 
sequence. It was supposed that both had 
been sprung, and two thousand men advanced 
in separate bodies to enter both breaches at 
once. The second mine exploded as the 
party arrived ; five hundred of the assailants 
Avere killed, and also numbers of the besieged 
who were crowded on the bastion. Both 
attacks failed. The king, while superintend- 
ing the progress of the works, perceived the 
governor of the place, by torch -light, directing 
the repairs of the breaches; seizing a match- 
lock from one of liis attendants, he lodged 
the ball in his forehead. His soldiers, dis- 
heartened by this loss, abandoned all hope of 
success, and assembling their wives and 
children, hurned them with the corpse of their 
chief on a funeral pile, they then retired to 
their temples, where they refused quarter. The 
temples being stormed, ten thousand Bajpoots 
w’ere put to the sword. Tlie Bana, notwith- 
standing the loss of his capital, remained 


independent.'^ From Chittoor Akhar returned 
to Agra, and there learned that the Mirzas, 
having left Gujerat, had returned to Malwa, 
and renewed hostilities by laying siege to 
Oojein. They were soon compelled to seek 
refuge again in Gujerat, in 1568. 

None of the dynasties w’hich had ruled in 
India previously to the house of Tamerlane, 
had such a precarious tenure of the throne. 
His descendants were, in every respect, aliens 
'‘in religion, in language, and in blood.” 
To the Mohammedans in India, these 
princes were as obnoxious as to the Hindoos. 
Unlike the royal races of Ghizni and Ghoor, 
they had no neighbouring dominions on 
whose people they had hereditary claims, nor 
such prolific sources as the slave kings to re- 
cruit their adherents. The interest which 
Baber had established in Oahnl, was de- 
stroyed by the proceedings of Kaniran, and 
the unceasing efforts of the Affghans, for the 
vindication of their prior claims, converted 
that warlike people and the Indian Moslems 
into determined foes. Akbar, at an early 
period of his reign, appears to have fully 
comprehended the insecurity of his position ; 
the sudden and effective expulsion of his 
father, and the fact that it was by external 
influences that he effected his own restoration, 
were impressed on liis youthful apprehension, 
and suggested the necessity of devising some 
means of internally strengthening bis hold on 
the country. " It was probably,’ ’ says El- 
phinstone, " by these considerations, joined to 
a generous and candid nature, that Akbar 
was led to form the noble design of putting 
himself at the bead of the whole Indian 
nation, and forming the inhabitants of that 
vast territory, wuthout distinction of race or 
country, into one community. This policy 
was steadily pursued throughout his reign. 
He admitted Hindoos to every degree of 
power, and Mussulmans of every part to the 
highest stations in the state, according to their 
rank and merit.” 

In this politic spirit he selected two wives 
from the Bajpoots, and obtained another for 
his son, and this alliance, far from being 
looked upon by the Hindoos as a loss of caste, 

* Nine years after Ms son and successor, liana Pertab, 
was deprived of Ms strongholds of Komulner and Go* 
gunda, probably A.n. 1578, and cGini)elIed for a time to 
fly towards the. Indus. But unlike bis father, be was 
an active, Mgb-spirited prince, and bis perseverance was 
crowned with success. Before the death of Akbar, be 
recovered the greater part of the open districts of bis 
dominions, and founded the new capital called Odeypore, 
which is stifi occupied by Ms descendants. His bouse 
alone, of the Rajpoot royal families, has rejected all matri- 
monial connections with the kings of Delhi ■, and has 
even renounced all aifluity with the other rajahs, looking 
on them as contaminated by their intercourse with an 
alien race.-~-Ei.FUiKSTOK.T!'/s India, vol. ii. p. 271. 
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soon came to be censklexed an liononrable 
connection. 

In 1669 tlie king invested tbe strong Mgli- 
land forts of Eliiuitmibliore and Kalingiir. In 
1671, on tlie site of a village called Sikree, 
wkicli lie considered an anspicions spot, liaving 
liad two sons born to liiin tliere, be laid the 
foundation of the city of Fnttehpore. 

A project of far greater importance than 
any which had hitherto occupied the young 
king was how presented to him- — namely, the 
annoration of the kingdom of Gnjerat. In 
the reign of Hoornayoon it has been related 
how Bahador Shall, the King of Gujerat, after 
having attained to a high degree of power, 
and played a conspicuous part in Indian his- 
tory, had been repeatedly defeated, and co- 
erced to fly from his kingdom. During the j 
subsequent reverses of the King of Delhi, 
Bahador reassembled an army, and recovered 
his throne. 

The kingdom of Gujerat, previously a pro- 
vince of Delhi, during the troubled rule of 
the Toghluks had asserted its independence, 
and from being a narrow tract of land on the 
plain, it extended from the hilly tract, which 
connects the Aravalli Mountains with the 
Vindaya chain, to the desert, including that 
portion called Kin, on the west, to the sea, on 
the south, which nearly encloses apart of it, and 
forms a peninsula, Kattywar, equal in extent 
to all the rest of the province, and on the 
north it is bounded by the Gulf of Cutcliand 
Bajpootana, and on the east by Candeish and 
Malwa. 

On the death of Bahador Shah, Gujerat 
had descended to his nephew, Malimood II. 
On his death, a Hindoo slave named Etimad 
Khan, who had risen to he in high favour 
with this prince, coiKliicted the government 
in the name of a hoy whom he asserted wms 
the son of Mahmood. This w^as denounced 
as a usurpation by a chief named Jeiighis 
Khan. It was with this prince that the 
Mirzas had soughtrefiige, hnt their restless am- 
bition soon gave offence to their protector, and 
they %vere expelled by force of arms. Jenghis 
Khan, liaving fallen soon aftei* by the hand of 
an assassin, the Mirzas returned, in order to 
take advantage of the commotions they ex- 
pected to ensue. From the year 1668 to 
1672 the kingdom was distracted by various 
contending factions. To crush these, and 
restore some order, the regent, Etimad Khan, 
solicited of Akbar to march thither for the 
suppression of these distractions, and to take 
possession of the kingdom. For these pur- 
poses he set out for Delhi, in September, 
1672, and -when he reached Patau he was 
met by the reigning hoy, who formally trans- 
ferred to him the sovereign power. The 


King of Delhi acted wdth prudence and reso- 
lution, punished the most formidable of the 
refractory nobles, and having established a 
government prepared to pursue the Mirzas, 
one of whom was at the head of an indepen- 
dent army at Baroche, and another with a 
considerable force near Surat. The king re- 
solved on attacking the force at Baroche. 
Hosseiii Mirza, VYlio was in command, apprised 
of his apjDroach, set off for the Punjaub to 
excite an insurrection there. Akbar, with a 
small body of horse, hastened to intercept 
him, and after a day’s pursuit found himself 
with an insignificant escort, wvhicli amounted 
to one liiindred and fifty -six. only, in pre- 
sence of the enemy, one thousand strong. 
With this small force he coinnienced the 
attack. To the employment of Hindoo 
chiefs— -a remarkable feature in his polic^q 
and to w^hich may be fairly ascribed the rapid 
extension of his authority — may be fairly at- 
tributed the preservation of the king’s life, 
and the successes of the day. In this small 
band were several chiefs of note, and among 
them Eajah Bhagwan Singh of Jeypore, his 
nephew, and his adopted son, Eajah Man Singh. 
Tbe latter led the advance, and having 
crossed the river, instantly charged and was 
repulsed. The king, who w’as with this band 
of Bajpoots, was compelled to halt in a lane 
formed by hedges of cactus, wdiich did not 
admit more than three horsemen to advance 
abreast. In this situation three of the enemy 
attacked Akbar as he stood in advance of his 
men. The rajah of Jeypore gallantly threw 
himself forward to shield his sovereign, speared 
one and charged the other. The enemy fled, 
and the Mirzas succeeded in making tlieir 
escape. They afterwards dispersed. At a 
subsequent period one of them was cut off 
in Gujerat, some of them escaped to the 
northern part of India, and, being defeated 
near Nagore, fled to the paternal estate of 
Sambal, and, driven thence, entered the 
Punjaub, where they plundered as they went, 
and then fleeing towards the Indus, they fell 
into the king’s hands, and /were put to deatli. 
One only escaped, Hossein, who, flying from 
Gujerat into the hills bordering on Gandeisli, 
remained there unnoticed. Gujerat was en- 
tirely reduced, and once more annexed to the 
crown of Delhi. Akbar, liaving completed this 
conquest, returned to his ca^htal, Agra. A 
month had scarcely elapsed after his arrival, 
when he learned that Hossein Mirza had 
united with one of the former chiefs of Guje- 
rat, and had occupied several districts in that 
province, and w’ere then besieging Ahmeda- 
bad. Though the rainy season had set in, 
this did not deter the enterprising prince from 
adopting immediate measures to crush this 
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new attempt. He selected two tliousand of 
liis clioicest cavalry, and sent them on before 
Mm. He soon followed, attended by three 
Inmdred nobles, nioiinted on camels, and ' 
overtook the main force at the city of Pa tan. 
His measures were so promptly decided on, 
and executed with such celerity, that in spite 
of the inclemency of the season, and the state 
of the roads, he accomplished his journey of 
four hundred and fifty miles in nine days. 
His little army was greatly inferior in number 
to the troops whom he had come to attack. 
On his approach to the besieged town he sent 
forward an officer to notify it. His sudden 
arrival astonished the rebels, and made them 
apprehensive of a simultaneous attack, both 
from the newly -arrived force and the garri- 
son. Hosseiii Mirza having inquired, when 
they were first seen, whose army -was that, 
and being informed that it was an army 
commanded by the king in person, exclaimed, 

“ It is impossible, for it is only fourteen days 
since one of my spies saw him in Agra ; and 
I perceive none of the royal elephants.’' The 
other replied, is only nine days since he 
marched, and it is clear no elephants could 
have accompanied him.” The engagement 
was sharp and decisive, the personal valour, 
judicious and timely charge made with his 
own guard, won the da-y ; Mirza and his con- 
federate both were slain ; the garrison was re- 
lieved, and the conqueror again returned to 
the seat of his government. 

The next theatre of his military exploits was 
Bengal. After the defeat of Sheer Shah II., 
1560, a p)ortion of Bahar was occupied by 
the Moguls. The remainder of that province, 
with all the country to the east of it, remained 
to be subdued. Before the restoration of 
Hoomayoon, Bengal had asserted its inde- 
pendence of Sultan Adili, and had since then 
been governed by a succession of Affglian 
princes. At this time Da wood Khan was on 
the throne. This prince was both weak- 
minded and vicious. The odium in which 
he was held had given hopes to his vizier 
that he might with impunity supplant him. 
Dawood being acquainted with his design had 
the traitor executed. This act of summary 
justice provoked a civil war, with which 
Bengal was now harassed. Akbar being dis- 
engaged from military enterprises, thought 
this a favourahle opportunity of attacking 
one of the former dependencies, and he ac- 
cordingly forced from Dawood a promise of 
tribute. A temporary cessation of troubles 
at home had tempted that ill-advised prince 
to reassert liis indepeudence, and he had 
ill-advisedly taken up arms. The Idng re- 
solved to conduct in person the war in Bengal, 
In the depth of the rainy season he left Agra 


with as many troops as could be embarked in 
a thousand boats. The reverses which lie 
sustained in the first stages of the campaign 
intimidated Dawood, and he accordingly de- 
puted a person to make terms with, the in- 
vader, but Akbar insisted on his uncon- 
ditional surrender. Dawood retired to Bengal, 
abandoning all Bahar. He thence fled to 
Orissa. In two battles, which were subse- 
quently fought, the royal troops were de- 
feated, but in the third engagement the rebels 
were worsted, with the loss of all their ede- 
phants, and pursued to the Bay of Bengal, and 
there soon after submitted. Dawood was left 
in possession of Orissa and Cuttack, and re- 
nounced all pretensions to Bengal and Bahar 
(1575). The vacillating Dawood did not 
remain long in quiet. Having been joined 
by several Affglian chiefs from Bengal and 
Bahar, he found himself in a very short space 
of time at the head of fifty thousand men, and 
retook the greater part of Bengal. A battle 
was fought between the belligerents. Dawood 
was defeated, fell into the hands of Ms enemy, 
was put to death, and in two days after his son, 
from natural causes, followed him to the grave. 
The remains of the sovereignty of the Affghans 
in India was thus entirely extinguished. 

The final overthrow of Bengal as an in- 
dependent kingdom, and the extirpation 
of the reigning house, did not terminate 
all disturbances in that province. Bengal 
had never been wrested by any of the de- 
scendants of Tamerlane from the sway of the 
Affghans. Its geographical characteristics 
made it a convenient haunt for the turbulent 
and disaffected. On the south there extended 
a tract of land both hilly and thickly wooded ; 

: the north was a combination of rugged moun- 
tains; intricate forests, marshes, and jungles, 
extended to the sea. Hither fled all the bold 
Affghan nobles who had incurred the hos- 
tility of the Moguls, and here among their 
kindred they met friends and protectors. 
The disgrace of the Affghans was often the 
source of wealth to the Moguls, and several 
of the estates held from the crown had 
come into their possession. The recent con- 
quest of the country, completed about the 
time of Akbar’s great commercial reform, 
afforded to the sovereign an opportunity of in- 
quiring into abuses, and of regulating the re- 
venue of the province, and placing it on a W'ell 
organized basis. The tenures on -which the 
estates were held from the crown were rigidly 
investigated, and the quota of troops were 
stringently exacted from all the present 
holders. These regiilations pressed heavily 
on the Mogul proprietors, wffio, conscious of 
their power, prepared to resist the authorities. 
The spirit of insubordination spread rapidly 
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tliroxigli Tootli proYinces — Bengal and Baliar ; 
the insurgents had increased to thirty thou- 
sand men ; the standard of rehellion was 
reared, and the Idng saw himself suddenly' 
stripped of the fruits of his victories hy the 
very forces by whose valour they had been 
won. During three 3 ^ears this unnatural war 
coutinued, and wns finally ended by Azim 
Khan, who succeeded rather by well distri- 
buted largesses than by the sword. The 
Afghans, as might he supposed, ^vere not 
negligent of the advantages these dissensions 
afforded them. They seized Orissa, and all 
the country lip to the river Dainotter, near 
Bardwaii. Their further progress w^as inter- 
rupted by the death of their chief, and shortly 
after Akbav found an opportunit}^ of efec- 
tually expelling them to Cuttack, and finally 
reduced them to submission (1680). Their 
last attempt in arms was in 1600, when their 
hopes of regaining Bengal were extinguished | 
for ever. 

Before the revolt of the Moguls had been 
suppressed, Akbar’s presence was demanded 
in the Punjauh, to suppress the revolt and 
invasion of his brother, Mirza Hakeem, the 
governor of Cahul. Hakeem was defeated, 
sought an asylum in the mountains, soon after 
submitted, was generously restored to his 
former government, and is not found after 
this in collision with his brother and sove- 
reign. On liis return Akbar erected the fort 
of Attock’^ (1681), which still stands at the 
principal ferry of the Indus, and marks the 
spot at which Alexander the Great and 
several other conquerors of India crossed that 
river; and two years after he caused the fort 
of Allahabad to be built at the confluence of 
the Jumna and Ganges. The ten years in- 
cluded between 1580 and 1690 were distin- 
guished by a series of very important cam- 
paigns. The Affghans made an irruption, 
and intercepted all commumcation between 
Gahul and India, and were repelled. Gujerat, 
which had made a noble effort for its inde- 
pendence, was sixhdued, and re -annexed. 
Bengal, wvliich had revolted from Sultan 
Adili before the return of Hoomayoon, and 
had remained under diferent Affgiiau kings 
till now, was entirely conquered. In the 
3 "ear 1686 his brother Mirza died, and he oc- 
cupied his 23ossessions. During these transac- 
tions Mirza Solyman had been driven hy the 
Uzhecks out of Badakshan, and the success of 
the invaders, in all probability, imposed the 
necessity of the journey which Akbar made 
shortly after into Cahul. In consequence of 
his ap^u’oach, or rather perhaps of the con- 

* Attock signifies the bai'rier, for according to the 
superstitious notions of the Hindoos, it was held unlawful 
for them to cross that river. 


querors being satisfied Avith being left in the 
undisturbed j)ossession of the recent acquisi- 
tions, the peace remained unbroken. 

These events having brought the emperor 
close to the northern range of mountains, — a 
great portion of which was comprised Avithin 
his dominions, hut Avhich gave a merely 
nominal allegiance, — he Avas induced to vin- 
dicate his claims and also to extend his SAvay. 
The wars in AAdiich he thus became involved 
AA-ere attended Avith greater difficulties than 
any which he had hitherto undertaken. The 
first of these AA^as the conquest of Cashmere. 
A description of this enchanting proAunce, 
and of its early history, has been given in an 
earlier part of this liiatorj^’^ It had been held 
hj £i long succession of Hindoo fuinces doAvn 
to the beginning of the fourteenth century ; it 
then fell under the domination of a Moiiam- 
medan adventurer, and aaaus held by kings of 
that religion to its conqixest by Akbar, VAffio 
subdued it, and annexed it to his Indian em- 
pire in 1586. The fame of its transcendental 
heaxities induced him to pay it a visit This 
he repeated once onl}^, bixt it became the 
favourite summer retreat of the sixcceeding 
emperors ; and still enjoys, imdiminished, its 
well-merited celebrity. 

His next AA^ar Avas AAuth a fanatical tribe, 
the Roshenias,'}* Avlio resided in the moun- 
tain district bordering on the Khyber Pass. 
An imposter named Bayazid had, by the as- 
sumjxtion of the character of a jorophet, ac- 
quired great influence over them. He had 
succeeded in destrojung their faith in the 
Koran, and had taught them that nothing 
existed hut God ; that he filled all space, and 
AA^as the substance of all forms. God,” said 
he, “ remains concealed in the lixunan nature 
like salt in Avater, or grain in the plant ; he is 
the same in all his creatures, and the Lord 
of all; since nothing existed but God, Avhat 
meaning AA^as to he assigned to such terms as 
right and Avrong, good and bad, excepting 
that every man should implicitly obej?’ his 
religious instructor ? Behold iioaa^,” he added, 
‘‘I am both your god and your prophet, 
there is therefore nothing which you can do 
so meritorious as to obey ni}^ commands. If 
you fulfil them, 1 AAdli restore you after death 
to the forms of men ; if not, you shall be de- 
graded to the forms of hogs ’and bears, and 
those Avho obstinately ojxpose shall be xxtterly 
annihilated.” He totally denied the doctrines 

* Page lOo. 

t See Dr. Leyden’s accoimt of the Eoshenian sect, 
Asiatic liesearcheSf vol. The doctor professes to 
liave gleaned, liis information iis:Qiiii\\iQMaJcJi::a7i-AJfyha}ili 
in the Affghan language, and from the celebrated Persian 
work Dabistanlii~i-Mai:ahib, Prom the epithet Itosliaiif 
or the luminous, his followers derived the appellation Eo- 
shenian, Itiminati, 
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of a future state, and directed Ids perfect 
disciples to indulge their pleasures without 
reserve^ aud io gratify their inclinations with- 
out scruple ; he assured them they had nothing 
to do with ordinances or prohibitions of 
the law; and that whatever was acquired by 
violence, robbery, or the edge of the scimitar, 
was lawful. As soon as he had thus pre- 
pared his followers, he accustomed them to 
the use of arms, and locating himself in the 
mountains, he began to plunder the merchants, 
levied contributions, propagated his doctrines 
extensively by the sword ; and soon thus ex- 
tended his sway, and struck terror even into 
princes. These successes had assumed a 
serious aspect, and demanded the vigorous 
interposition of the Mogul government. The 
power of the Affghans, though broken down 
beyond the Indus, was still formidable among 
the fierce and iintractable mountaineers of 
the north-eastern frontier, wdio relied on 
their stubborn independence and the security 
of their alpine homes. The present inhabi- 
tants of the chain, which, rising west of the 
plain of Peshawur, connects the most southern 
and lowest range of the Hindoo Koosh with the 
Sufeid Koh and Salt range, and the Suliman 
Mountains, in their sanguinary and rapacious 
character fairly represent their forefathers. 
Bayazid had such a series of successes, that 
he had the audacity to descend from his 
ravines to meet the royal troops in the plain. 
He was defeated with great slaughter, and 
soon after died of fatigue and vexation. 
Faith in his name, and the confidence he had 
inspired, survived him. His bones were ex- 
humed, and borne as precious relics by the Ro- 
sheniausat the head of them marching columns. 
His youngest son, Jelala, some time after 
Ms death, succeeded to the command, and 
became too formidable to be repressed by the 
resources of OabuL The professed object of 
Akbar’s approach to the Indus, and the tem- 
porary removal of liis court to Laliore, was 
to crush this growing power. Successive 
corps had been sent across the Indus to 
effect that purpose. The command of 
thena was entrusted to Zein Khan, the em- 
peror’s brother-in-law, and to Rajah Bir Bal, 
his prime favourite. Prom one of the Affghan 
tribes, unaided by the Roshenians, the im- 
perial troops sustained a disastrous defeat in 
the defiles, in the mountains of Swat, sup- 
posed to be Karali-Korah and Bilandzei. 
The army was cut to pieces, and one of the 
geneiMs and many of the chiefs ivere among 
the slain. With alternating fortunes. Jelala 
maintained the striiggle till 1660, when he 
was in sufficient strength to gain possession of 
the city of Ghizni. Having been soon 
after expelled, he made an attempt to recover 


itj but being repiilsed and wounded in the 
assault, he was pursued, overtaken, and killed 
in his flight. His followers maintained this 
religious war during the two succeeding reigns 
of Jehanghire I. and Shah Jehan. The 
Affghan tribes have resisted repeated attacks 
from the Mogul emperors, and from the kings 
of Persia and Cab 111, and, though conquered 
by the British in the campaign of 1839 and 
1812, they still retain their turbulent inde- 
pendence. 

The prosecution of this war, fierce and 
continuous though it was, did not engross all 
the attention or absorb the resources of 
the enterprising monarch. During the pro- 
secution of it he conquered and annexed 
Scinde and Oandahar. 

Scinde had passed from the hands of the 
Affghans into the possession of other adven- 
turers. Some internal commotions presented 
to Akhar the hope of being able to recover 
that former province of the kings of 
Delhi. He accordingly dispatched an army 
from Lahore to penetrate Scinde from the 
north. Ill this war the Scindians were aided 
by a band of Portuguese, and two hundred 
natives dressed as Europeans, who are to be, 
therefore, considered as the first sepoys in 
India ; and they are also said to have had a 
fort defended by an Arab garrison, the first 
mention, Elpliinstone states, that he has ob- 
served of these mercenaries, afterwards so 
much esteemed, and so frequently employed. 
Scinde fell in 1592. 

The troubles of the early years of Akbar’s 
reign had enabled the King of Persia to re- 
occupy the province of Candahar, which had 
been treacherously and ungratefully wrested 
from that power by Hoomayoon. The King 
of Persia, Shah Abbas, being plagued by the 
attacks of the Uzbecks, against whom he , 
wished to enlist the co-operation of Akbar, 
had neither time nor disposition to resist his 
attempts upon it. 

The annexation of this latter province com- 
pleted the restoration of all the hereditary 
possessions which lay to the west of the 
Indus ; and the conquest of Hindostan proper 
I was also nearly accomplished. None of Akbar’s 
predecessors had more of it under his sway. 
The Rajah of Odeypore still maintained Ms 
independence, but all the other Rajpoot chiefs 
had become attached to Ms throne, and were 
now, in consequence of his conciliatory policy 
and the cultivation of their interests, firm and 
devoted adherents. 

His next object was the Deccan. Gf the 
remote liistory of this territory, already phy - 
sically described,^ little can be said. In the 
traditionary annals of the peninsula, it is re- 
^ P.124 
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lated tliafc Rama, in Ixis pursuit of Raven, the 
ruler of Ceylon, who had carried off his wife 
Biva, had attached it to his kingdom of 
Oude. The ancient geographical division of 
the district, into the Dravira, or Tamil 
country, Carnata, Telingana, Maharashta, and 
Orissa, is proved hy the five corresponding 
languages, all derived from a matrix radically 
distinct from the Sanscrit. In 132d Mo- 
hammed Toghluk completed the conquest of 
the Deccan, Uit did not long retain his hold 
of it. The rajahs of Telmgana and Carnata 
were the first to re-assert their independence. 
Their success was followed by a general 
revolt, in 1347, and the dynasty of Bahmani 
established, and its independence recognised 
at Delhi. The final dissolution of this hoxrse, 
about 1494, gave rise to the independent Mo- 
hammedan states of Bejapore, Ahmednuggur, 
Grolconda, Baliar, and Berar, Of these, the 
two latter, merging into one or other of the 
remainder, became extinct. 

As early as 1586, Akbar espoxised the 
cause of Biu'han, a brother of Mortez^a 
Nizam Shah, the fourth king of Ahmed- 
nuggur, who aspired to the government in 
consequence of the insanity of the king. An I 
army was sent to establish his pretensions. 
It failed to do so, and Burhan remained for 
some years a dependent on his imperial 
patron.' In 1592, on the death of the im- 
becile, Burhan was called to the vacant throne, 
but found the kingdom 2 >hinged in difficulties 
from which he failed to rescue it. By his 
death, in 1595, matters were seriously aggra- 
vated. There were no fewer than four pre- 
tenders to the crown, and each supported by 
an army in the field. To the aid of the 
claimant in possession of the capital an army 
was dispatched by the emperor; hut before 
it could effect a diversion in his favour, the 
city fell into the hands of Chand Bultana, 
regent for her infant nejdiew, Eahador Nizam 
Shall (1595). This princess was one of the most 
extraordinary women that ever figured on the 
Indian stage. On the approach of the Mogul 
army, whose designs she reasoned were not 
confined to the arrangement of the intestine 
distractions of her kingdom, hut to its ulti- 
mate ajopropriation, she directed all her 
energies to open the eyes of the neighbouring 
independent states to tlie apjoroaching gulf 
yawning for their destruction. She apjiealed 
to her relative the Rajah of Bejapore ; his 
alliance she secured. She then apjilied her- 
self to reconcile the jarring factions which 
weakened her government ; she was here, 
also, successful. Laying aside their private 
differences, they combined to combat the 
ambitious power winch threatened the ruin 
and extirpation of them all. Nehang, an 


Ahyssinian chief, hastened to her relief, and 
cut Ins way into the caiiital through the ranks 
of the besieging army of Moguls. The siege 
was prosecuted with a vigour, incited by the 
approach of the army of Bejapore; re -inforced 
by two of the contending factions, with equal 
energy and resolution did the besieged pro- 
secute their defences, inspired by the presence 
and examjde of their royal and unwearied 
heroine, who fearlessly braved the greatest 
dangers. Two mines had been already run 
under the defences, when they were fortu- 
nately discovered and rendered useless. The 
third was fixed before the besieged could 
undermine it; in the attein23t to do so the 
party was blown up, and a wide breach made 
in the fortifications. Their destruction dis- 
heartened the most manly of the survivors. 
Their faces were to the city and their backs 
to the storming party rapidly advancing to 
the breach. Their terror and despair were 
chaiiged, in the twinkling of an eye, into ad- 
miration and resolution. The sultana, ar- 
rayed in full armour, with her veil thrown 
over her face, and a naked sword in her hand, 
sprang to the front. The Moguls stood ap- 
palled by the sudden apparition. Their first 
assault was checked, and the unequal fight 
maintained till a well-armed host rushed to 
her assistance ffom every quarter. The con- 
test was sustained fiercely on both sides, till 
evening at length separated the combatants, 
leaving the victory to the gallant heroine. 
The victory brought no respite, the morning’s 
dawn beheld the breach repaired and the 
bulwark stronger than ever. A peace en- 
sued, but not until, say the traditions of the 
Deccan, her shot having been expended, she 
had loaded her guns, successively, with cojiper, 
with silver, and with gold coin, and, as a last 
resource, had begun to fire away her jewels. 
By the treaty which was then made, 1596, 
the King of Ahmednuggur surrendered to tlie 
emperor his claim on Berar, of which he had 
made a recent conquest. 

This peace was not of long continuance, 
and the affairs of Ahmednuggur were in a 
more comiilicated state than ever. The bond 
of union, so skilfully completed by the 
sultana was soon severed. She herself w^as 
assassinated, the capital captured by Akbar, and 
the young king sent a prisoner to the hill fort 
of Gwalior. These events, though imiiortant 
in their consequences, did not secure the 
submission of the entire kingdom; another 
prince was ]placed on the throne, and its sub- 
jugation was not efiected till the subsequent 
reign of Shah Jehan, in 1637. 

Previously to the taking of Ahmednuggur, 
the kingdom of Oandeish was incorporated 
with the empire of Delhi. 
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The remainder of the days of Akbar were 
embittered, and it is said shortened, by do- 
mestic troubles.^ Both his sons were addicted 
to excesses of temper and habits, which afflicted 
the old king. The younger died of intoxica- 
tion. His other son and successor, Selim, was 
xnmel, a wine drinker, and had more than 
once rebelled against his indulgent parent, and 
was jealous of his own son, Khosrow. They 
were apparently reconciled before bis death, 
which took place in 1605', after a reign of fifty- 
one years and some inonths. Of this great 
prince, it may be fairly pronounced tliat he 
was the most powerful, the wisest, and pro- 
bably the most virtuous of the distinguished 
princely race from w-hich he sprang. The 
summary here given of his glorious career, 
though stripped of much that is valuable, sup- 
plies all the leading and important events 
of bis life, and must be read with peculiar 
interest now that his feeble descendants have 
fallen from their long -tottering throne, and 
the last crowned prince of the Mogul line, 
after a well-organized attempt to recover his 
independence, is doomed for the remainder of 
his days to expatriation. 

Some years ago, in or about 184:4, tlie at- 
tention of the virtuosi was called to the sale 
of some valuable Indian curiosities, which had 
been stored in the East India Export Dock, 
and left in undisturbed neglect for a period 
of four years. The origin of these exquisite 
marbles was tben a sul^ect of dispute. Mr. 
Laing, who had imported them, had departed 
this life a very short time previously, and 
there came no one forward to disclose their 
history. One report stated that these beauti- 
ful works of art formed the finest parts of that 
glorious monumental edifice, the Taj Mahal, f 
which stands in all its original integrity, 
about three miles from the fortress of Agra. 
This was an unjust imputation against the 
East India Oompaiiy, who, far from acting 
with the vandal cupidity insinuated, and far 
from spoliating this remarkable specimen of 
Mohammedan architecture, had placed a 

Colonel Tod, on the authority pf the Boondi records,— 
which, he asserts, are well worthy of belief,’— says that a 
desire to be rid of the Rajah Maun Singh of Jeypore, to 
whom he was so much indebted, and whom he did not 
dare openly attack, induced Akbar to prepare a maajmi 
(intoxicating confection), part of which he poisoned, bat 
presenting by mistake the innoenous part to the rajah, he 
took the other himself, and thus perished in his own 
snare. Maun Singh's offence was, that he seconded the 
pretensions of his nephew, Khosrow. The old writers of 
the west attribute the death of this monarch to a similar 
cause.— Ton’s EiMorij of Rajpootana, 
iv Tor its history, see page 94. 


guard on constant duty to protect it, and had 
recently expended a lac and a half of rupees 
in restoring those portions that had been in- 
jured by time, and the more active hand of the 
pillager. Another report had it, that they 
belonged to the palace of Akbar Khan at 
Cabul, and had been saved from destruction 
when, as was stated, the outraged soldiery 
were demolishing that residence in revenge 
for the treacherous murder of Sir William 
M‘Naghten. But the facts of the case were, they 
had belonged to the sumptuous palace which 
Akbar the Great had erected at Agra, after 
he had transferred the seat of government 
from Delhi thither, and formed the linings of 
the great hall of audience (Dewan Khaneh 
Aum). This chamber was beautifully adorned 
with, arabesques and other devices cut 
about one -eighth of an inch deep into the 
I marble ; the interstices being filled in with 
1 coloured stones of every hue and shade, so as 
to imitate, with equal fidelity and spjlendonr, 
the flowers, frnits, leaves, and other objects 
comprised in the design.*' In consequence 
of the state of decay in which this chamber 
was, — tlie marbles tbreatening to detach tbeni- 
selves from the walls, and to he shivered by 
the fall, — Lord William Ben tin ck th ought it 
advisable to remove those exquisite orna- 
mentations. They "were, instead of being 
remitted to enrich our stores of art, sold by 
auction, and the decorative portions of the 
zenana (the womens apartment), together 
with the elegant pierced windows, carved or 
moulded into every geometrical form that 
tha ingenuity of the artist could devise, were 
purchased by the late Mr. James William 
Laing, who held a high civil office in the 
district of Agra. By this gentleman they 
were packed up in cases, and transmitted, at 
considerable expense, to England, and even- 
tually brought under the hammer. They 
were successively knocked down to the 
highest bidder, fell into private hands, and 
were dispersed, never to he rennited, thus frus- 
trating any plans which Mr. Laing might have 
entertained of reproducing in England the 
architectural wonders of the Mogul em- 
pire,] 

* If the authority of the Portuguese Jesuit, Catron, 
caa be relied upon, the native architects of Akbar’s rcigu 
were furaished with designs for the internal decorations 
of his palace hy Italian artists ; and this seems to be cor- 
rohorated by the fact, that the works of that period far 
excel in the fertility and abundance of pictorial and 
artistic genius. 

t These interesting particulars the author has gleaned 
from that valuable serial, the Asiatic Journal^ vol. ii. 
p, 83, 3rd Series. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE REIGN 0? JEHANGHIRE. 


Oh tlie lOtli of October, 1605, Selim, tbe soe 
of Akbar, ascended tbe vacant tlirone, in tlie 
tliirty-eigbtb year of Ms age. 

The materials which supply the following 
sketch of his reign, are drawn principally 
from his Autobiography, translated by Price, 
and Gladwin’s History of Hmdostan^ -witlx oc- 
casional references to Elphinstone’s India — a 
work in which the student of the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan periods of that history will find 
much to interest. and instruct ; and from va- ! 
rious other works in which special or incidental 
particulars illustrative of the period are given. 

The empire w\as at this time divided into 
fifteen suhalis, or provinces : viz. Allahabad, 
Agra, Oude, Ajmeer, Gujerat, Bahar, Ben- 
gal, Delhi, Oabul, Lahore, Mooltan, Malwa, 
Berar, Oandeish, and Abmednnggur. There 
presided over each a governor or viceroy 
{sepah sillar), who was invested with su- 
preme executive powers, military and civil. 
Therefore the revenue officers, the army and 
militia, and police, and courts of jiistice,^ w^ 
under his control, subject to the instructions 
of the king alone. 

Selim assumed the title of Jehanghire, the 
World-subduing Emperor, and ordered the 
following pompous legend to be inscribed on 
the coin of his realm, the new issue of which, 
together with the substitution of the name in 
the form of public prayer, were the initiative 
acts of the emperors of Delhi: — ‘‘Struck at 
Agra, by Khosrow, tbe safeguard of tbe 
world, the sovereign splendour of the faith, 
Jehanghire,: son of the imperial Akbar.” 

Of the splendour of that power, now 
shattered and degraded, some idea may be 
formed by the extravagant magnificence with 
which the coronation ceremonials were per- 
formed. The jewels of the throne alone were 
estimated at one hundred and fifty millions 
sterling, and four tons of gold were employed 
in the workmanship of it. The legs and body 
Avere loaded with seven hundred weight of 
ambergris, so that Avlierever the throne — 
Avhicli was so constructed that it might be 
taken to pieces — was removed, no further 
perfumes were necessary. The pearls and 
rubies, with which the crown was clustered, 
were worth two millions and seventy thousand 
pounds ; and the space which surrounded 
the throne AA'as covered with the most costly 
brocades and gold- embroidered carpets. 
Censors of gold and silver were disposed in 
different directions, from which Avas emitted 
the delicious perfume of burning odoriferous 


drugs. Three thousand camphorated wax- 
lights, three cubits in length, in branches of 
gold and silver, scented AAUth ambergris, illu- 
minated the scene from night till morning ; 
a number of beautiful blooming youths, clad in 
dresses of the most costly materials, woven in 
silk and gold, AAuth zones and amulets spark- 
ling AAuth the lustre of the diamond, the 
emei'ald, the sapphire, and the ruby, rank 
after rank, and in respectfnl attitude, awaited 
the imperial commands ; and to croAAui all, the 
ameers of the empire, from the captain of 
four Imndred to the commander of five 
thousand horse, covered from head to foot in 
gold and jeu^els, in brilliant array, encircled 
the throne, awaiting the commands of their 
sovereign. The tout ensemble fiimmhmg mi 
example of imperial magnificence seldom 
paralleled, as the great Mogul truly says, in 
this stage of earthly existence. 

Among the salutary ordinances, which 
were proclaimed at the commencement of his 
reign, the manufacture or sale of wine, or any 
other description of intoxicating beverage, 
was strictly prohibited. “ 1 undertook,” he 
says, “to institute this regulation, although 
it is sufficiently notorious that I have myself 
the strongest inclination for wine, in Avhich, 
from the age of sixteen, I have liberally in- 
dulged.” ^ The remarks and reflections 
Avhich follow are of so singular a character, 
that their insertion may not he deemed im- 
pertinent. 

“And in very truth, encompassed as I 
was with youthful associates of congenial 
minds, breathing the air of a delicious climate, 
ranging through lofty and splendid saloons, 
every part of Avhich was decorated Avith all the 
graces of painting and sculpture, and the 
floors bespread with the richest carpets of 
silk and gold, would it not have been a 
species of folly to have rejected tbe aid of -an 
exhilarating cordial, — and what cordial can 
surpass the juice of the grape ? With «some 
acknowledged beneficial effects, it must, 
hoAvever, be confessed, that these indulgences 
to excess must expose a man’s infirmities, 
prostrate his constitutional vigour, and 
awaken false desires, such being the most 
injurious properties belonging to the best of 
stimulants. For myself, I cannot but ac- 
knowledge that such AA^as the excess to wffiich 
I had carried my indulgence, that my usual 
daily allowance extended to tAA^enty quarts. 
So far, indeed, was this baneful propensity 
* Auto¥iograi[}Ucal Memoirs of Jehanghire ^ p. 6. 
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carried, tliat were I But an hour without my 
heYerage, my hands began to shake, and I 
was unable to sit at rest.” The growth of 
this morbid propensity at length alarmed 
him, and he gradually reduced his supply to 
one fourth. After ascending the throne, and 
when the affairs of the state demanded hia at- 
tention, he never exceeded his five cups on any 
occasion; and hoped to be able, eventually, 
as did his grandfather Hoomayoon, to abstain 
totally from its use. 

The recorded wealth of the sovereign ' 
was immense. Jehanghire asserts that, 
of the paraphernalia and regalia for state 
pageants, accumulated by his father, whether 
in treasure or splendid furniture, the invin- 
cible Tamerlane— who had subdued the world, 
and from whom his father was eighth in 
descent- — did not possess one-tenth; and that 
on his wishing to ascertain the -amount de- 
posited in the treasury at Agra, he had four 
hundred pair of scales at work day and night 
weighing gold and jewels only, and at the 
expiration of five months, the task was far 
from being completed, and never was. The 
cause is not stated. An inventory has been 
published of the treasure in jewels, bullion, 
coin, and other property belonging to Akbar 
at the time of his death, in which it is re- 
corded that there were eight large vaults 
filled with gold, silver, and precious stones, 
the value of which was inestimable. Of a 
species of coin struck by Akbar, and called 
his rupees, there were 199,178,333 crowns 
=== £50,000,000. In jewels, 30,026,026 
crowns ; statues of gold of divers creatures, 
9,503,370 crowns ; gold plate, dishes, cups, 
and household stuffs, 5,866,895 crowns ; 
porcelain and other earthen vessels, 1,255,873 
crowns; brocades, gold and silver stuffs, silks 
and muslins, 7,654,989 crowns ; tents, hang- 
ings, and tapestries, 4,962,722 crowns; 
twenty-four thousand manuscripts, richly 
bound, 3,231,865 ; artillery and ammunition, 
4,287,985 crowns ; small arms, swords, buck- 
lers, pikes, bows and arrows, <fec., 3,777,752 
crowns; saddles, bridles, and other gold and 
silver accoutrements, 1,262,824 crowns; 
woollen cloths, 251,626 crowns ; brass and | 
copper utensils, 25,612 crowns : making a ! 
total, coin included, of 274,113,793 crowns, I 
or' £68,528,448. sterling.^ ,, ' 

The follies in which he indulged during 
the lifetime of his father, and the crimes 
with which he was stained, did not encourage 
the hopes of the measures he pursued as 
king. His first oi’dinance, though a very 
primitive one, was the cause of much self- 
gratiilation. To the battlements of the royal 

* See Mandelsloc’s Tmmk; Harris’s voLixi. 

p. 702. 
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tower of his palace, his own apartment, he had 
attached a gold chain — which he named the 
chain of justice — which extended to the Jumna, 
with eighty small bells appended, in order, 
when any injustice were done by a magis- 
trate, the injured party might, by the use of 
this medium, communicate directly and un- 
observed wuth his sovereign ; he also re- 
mitted some of the taxes which pressed 
heavily on liis poorer subjects; provided for 
the protection of property and the re -peopling 
of devastated districts ; rendered travelling 
more secure; saved merchants from the an- 
noyance of having their bales opened without 
their consent ; quartering troops on the in- 
habitants was forbidden. No person was to 
suffer, for any offence, the loss of nose or 
ears ; the lords were prohibited from infring- 
ing on tbe lands of the commons, or from 
exercising authority beyond the confines of 
their own estates ; hospitals, infirmaries, and 
competent medical aid were provided for the 
necessitous at the public expense. A decree 
was issued confirming the dignitaries and 
feudatories of his father’s government in all 
that they enjoyed during his life, and all 
grades of public officers were advanced a 
step. A general pardon and enlargement of' 
prisoners were granted, and the number of 
persons benefited by this indiscriminate boon 
may be surmised, when, within the limits of 
Hindostan, there were not less than two 
thousand four hundred forts of name and 
competent strength, and that from one of 
these, Gwalior, seven thousand prisoners 
were liherated. 

He found the kingdom— so much of it as 
lay on the north side of the Nerhuddah— in a 
state of profound tranquillity; but the com- 
motions in Bengal had not beep, suppressed 
by the late sovereign, and the independent 
party in the kingdom of Ahmednuggur, 
though their capital was in the hands of the 
foreigner, were daily increasing in strength, 
and preparing for its recovery. 

Though thus devoting his time to the 
civil administration, his ambition for conquest 
was not extinguished. He inherited the 
aggrandizing propensities of his lineage ; and, 
like his father, always cherished a longing 
desire for the recovery of the inheritance of 
his ancestors. He contemplated the com- 
pletion of Akhar’s designs on the Deccan, 
but was restrained by those measures just 
named, and by a stronger motive still, — what 
he deemed the impolicy of leaving India un- 
furnished with troops to the discretion of any 
son. At this time, although he hypocritically, 
in his Memoirs, professes the- strongesi affec- 
tion for his son Khosrow, he entertained 
agaiost him the most virulent jealousy, and 
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none of ffiose feelings of BostiUty miti- 

sated, wMoli he displayed in the lifetime o 
?he late king, ivhich had driven the mothei o 
the young prince to suicide, and which, at 
the bedside of his dying father, he had pro- 
mised to repudiate. Having achieved the 
conquest of the Deccan, a feat of which he 
assured himself, it was his intent 
his triumphant legionsmto Samarcand. Some 
chanees in the latter province now chaUenged 
Ss attention ; yet heWght the prosecution 
of the war with the Rana of Odeypore of 
greater importance, and accordingly sen 
there an army under the conamand ot a 
Younger son, Parveis, accompanied hy some 
officers of great trust and experience. 
Shortly after he had reached the^scene of 
action, hut not before he had eifected ^ an 
arrangement with the rana, he wa.s r^ecalled, 
in consequence of the rebellion of his elder 
brother Khosrow. That young prince, though 
under surveillance, was no doubt m commum- 
cation with his adherents. His^ maternal 
uncle was one of the most powerful ^ | 
the empire, was ruler of Bengal, and ™ 

the previous reign, paa 

cause of his nephew. In March, 1606 , at 
midnight, Jehanghire was roused from his 
slumbers, and informed that his son had fled 
towards Delhi, with the intention of pro- 
ceeding to the Punjaub. In a few hours his 
favourite commander, Ameer Ool Ombra, was 
sent in pursuit, with instructions that should 
matters verge to extremities, “ he was not to 
fail in the application of the resources placed 
at Ms disposal ; for in the concenis of sove- 
reign power there is neither child nor kin. 
The alien who exerts himself in the cause ot 
lovalty, is worth more than a thousand sons 
or kindred.” ir With all the troops whom he 
could muster, well pirovided, he followed, 
first giving to his ministers commands 
that they should forward the intelligence to 
the ameers on the frontiers, and require then 
immediate presence under the imperial stan- 
dard. A body of three hundred horse, 
whom Khosrow met on the road to Delhi, 

ioinedhim. He hastened to Delhi, and when 

he reached the Pimjauh his force amounted 
to thirty thousand horsemen. His followers 
were maintained by the jilunder of the dis- 
tricts through which he pursued his way. 
The father was hurrying along the same line 
of march, with upwards of ten thousand 
soldiers, mounted on the fleetest steeds and 
swiftest camels of the royal stables. ^ 

A cm’ious anecdote is related hy the king, 
illustrative of the credulity of the man, and 
which adds another to the many of the ex- 
traordinary historical instances of marvellous 
* Atctohiographical MeiniHTS of fehosighitO) p* 66 


coincidences. It is thus related in his own 
— “ I had mounted my horse, and had 
not proceeded far on my march, when a man 
came to me who could not have possessed 
any knowledge of my person, and I _de- 
mancled his name ; he replied Murad Khaiij ah, 
Murad the Auspicious.* ^ Heaven he pruised. 
said I, 'uiy wishes shall he attained. A 

little furtheir OB, and not far from the tomb ot 

the emperor Baber, we met another man, 
driving before him an ass loaded witli nre- 
wood, and having a bundle of brambles on his 
own hack I put the same question to him, 
and he told me, to my great delight, that ins 
name was Dowlut the Auspicious. I then 

observed to my attendants, how encouraging 

it would be if the third person 
Saadet (felix) the Auspicious. What, then, 
must have been the surprise when, proceeding 
a little further on, we observed a small boy on 
the hank of a rivulet watching a cow grazing. 

I ventured to ask him his name ; Ms answer 
was ‘My name is Saadet the Bropitious* A 
clamour of exultation arose among my atteii- 
I dants, and with feelings of equal gratification 
and satisfaction, I, from that moment, detei - 
' mined that, in conformity with thesn three 
‘ auspicious* prognostications, all the anairs or 
my government should be classed under three 

heads, and called ‘the three omenB.’ ” 

lOiosrow had got possession of the town ot 
Lahore, wdiicli had been surrendered into Ins 
hands, and was besieging the citadel, wdien the 
approach of his father was announced to him, 
his advanced guard was actually at hand. 
These were charged by the rebels,^ com- 
manded by four of Khosrow’s principal 
generals. The royalists were victorious ; two 
of the rebel generals fell into their hands, ^ and 
one thousand prisoners. These, by the king s 
direct orders, were condemned to various 
punishments, some to be flayed alive, some to 
carry -wooden yokes around their necks, 
others to be drawn through the river, and the 
remainder to he trampled under foot by the 
elephants. . 

Khosrow and his forces were not dismay_ea 
hy this defeat; they prepared at night with 
one hundred and twelve thoiisand diorse^ to 
attack the imperial camp. With this resolve 
they abandoned the siege of Lahore. In- 
telligence reached Jehanghire at Sultanpore, 
that the armies ■were actually engaged. vN ith 
his body of ten tho'usand horse he hastened 
to the scene of action. On reaching Oun- 
dwal, he was reinforced hy twenty thousand 
horse and fifty thousand camel -mounted 
matchlock-men, all of whom were forwarded to 
the support of Sheik Fered, the commander, 
who was engaged. The royalists commenced 
the attack. Khosrow’s army, his father states, 
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amounted OH tliat day to two linndred tlioii- 
sand, of wliom thirty thousand fell on the 
Held of battle, and the remainder fled in dis- 
may, Khosrow, having dismounted from his 
horse, had entered a litter, in the hope of 
escaping in the confiiBion of the pursuit,* but 
being surrounded by the victors, he sur- 
rendered himself. Thus ended this decisive 
battle.^ That same night Khosrow was 
conveyed to the presence of his father, while 
the latter was discussing the probable issue of 
the engagement.f The same day the victorious 
monarcli entered the city of Lahore. The 
king relates, that the treasures of Khosrow, 
amounting in value to eighteen million 
pounds English money, fell into the hands of 
some person wdio was never discovered. 
Khosrow was placed in strict custody, and on 
his unfortunate adherents were inflicted the 
most excruciating tortures. Seated in the 
pavilion,” he states, having directed a 
number of sharp stakes to he set up in the 
bed of the river, I caused the seven hundred 
traitors, who had conspired with Khosrow 
against my authority, to be impaled alive 
upon them. Than this,” he coolly continues, 

there cannot exist a more excruciating 
punishment ; since the -wretches exposed fre- 
quently linger a long time in the most agoniz- 
ing torture, before the hand of death relieves 
them ; and the spectacle of such frightful 
agony most if anything can, operate as a due 
example, to deter others from similar acts of 
perfidy and treason towards their benefac- 
tors.” t Nearly a year after these events he 
returned to Agra, 

Prince Parveis, who had been recalled 
from Odeypore, had not time to reach Agra, 
the command of which was to be intrusted to 
him during his father’s absence, before the 
rebellion was crushed, and he was now com- 
manded to divert his course to Lahore. 

The jaghiredars of the provinces of Ferah 
and Biestan, led on by the governor of Herat 
on the part of Shah Abbas, King of Persia, 
thinking the death of Akhar, and Khosrow’s 
rebellion, a favourable opportunity, laid siege 
to the fortress of Candahar. They were re- 
sisted with such determined bravery, that 
they were compelled to abandon the enter- 

* 3]"cinoirs, p. 88. 

t The particulars, as given in the text, arc taken from 
the king’s Memoirs. Elphinstone, relying on the narra- 
tive by Gladwin, who docs not supply his authorities, gives 
a far diflereiit version of the captime of tho young prince. 
Ho says, “he was totally defcai.ed, and, having lied lathe 
direction of Cabul, he was run aground in a boat, as he 
was passing the liydaspes (Chenab), and was seized, and 
brought in chains before his father.” Sec Elphinstone, 
voL ii. yi. 349 j GiadwiiTs History of Bind ostmj vol. i. 
p. 9. 

t Memoirs, p. 87. 


prise, and their master repudiated the abortive 
attempt. 

An insurrection at Nagoie was crushed, 
and a garrison stationed in Ajmeer. Kulmac, 
who had been for some time in rebellion, made 
his submission, and was received ixito favour. 
The emperor, in 1606, made a hunting excur- 
sion into the Punjaub, leaving Khosrow at 
Lahoi'e, under charge of one of Ms confiden- 
tial chiefs, Asof Khan. The sultan had his 
younger son Khortim declared his heir; and 
it was commanded that in all grants and 
patents he should be recognised heir -ap- 
parent 

In the following year (1607) a revolt of 
the Aflghans called for the emperor’s presence 
in Gabul ; and whilst here he sent for Ms son 
Bnltan Khosrow, and showed him some acts 
of kindness. This resuscitation of paternal 
affection was soon repressed by the detection 
of a conspiracy, which had for its objects the 
release of the young king, and the assassina- 
tion of his father. 

Gahul having been restored to order, 
Jehanghire next directed his arms against 
Gujerat and the Deccan, in which insurrec- 
tions still raged. Having first returned to 
Agra, he thence marched on Delhi. Mohabat 
Khan was sent against tbe Dana of Odey- 
pore, and Khan Khanan in command of the 
army to the Deccain These operations not 
having been conducted successfully by either, 
the former was succeeded by Abdullah Khan, 
and the latter by Sultan Parveis. Shortly 
after his arrival at the seat of war Abdullah 
Khan obtained a considerable victory over 
the rana, and blockaded him in the passes of 
the mountains. 

j At this period Koteh, a man of low origin, 

I pretending that he was the Sultan Khosrow 
escaped from prison, collected such a body of 
adherents, that he was enabled to seize the 
town of Patna. In an engagement, on the 
banks of the river Punpun, on which he 
ventured, after a shadow of resistance, he 
fled, closely pursued, to Patna, had not time 
to close the gates, and fell into the hands of 
Afztxl Khan, who put him to death. 

The campaign in tho Deccan was a succes- 
sion of disastetSi Neglecting to lay in sup- 
plies, the imperial army was exposed to all 
the hardships of famine. Tlie capital of the 
kingdom, Ahmedmiggur, in the possession of 
the Moguls, since it fell into the hands of 
Akbar, was lost, a dishono arable peace con- 
cluded, and tho army forced to retreat, greatly 
displeased with the conduct of their com- 
mander. He was consequently recalled, ami 
on Ms arrival 'at court met with a very cool 
reception. 

In 1611 Cabul was again the scene of a 
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formidable insiin-ectioii, Feaded by Abdad, 

an Afghan. An ineffectual attempt, wmcli 
^Yas repulsed with great slaughter, was made 

to surprise the city. ^ ^ ^ 

What by some of his historians is called 
the most important event of his life took 
place in this the sixth year of his reign. It 
certainly influenced all the after events of his 
career. This was his marriage with Noiw 
Jelian.'^ A very romantic tale is told or her 
birth, ahandonment, and being, Moses-like, 

entrusted hy her generous preserver to the 

cares of her mother; how hy his generosity 
they emerged from privacy and obscurity, 
till at length, through the magic influence ot 
their paragon of a daughter, they found them- 
Belves her companions in the regulation^ ot 
the greatest as well as the richest then exist- 
ino* empire. Her personal charms were un- 
rivalled* her mental powers of the highest 
order: indeed, it is said that one of those 
attractions which captivated her royal sponse 
was her facility of composing extempore 
verses. The magniflcence of the emperor s 
court was increased hy her taste, and the 
expense dinainiBhed hy her good arrange - 
ments”t her is attributed the 

invention of ‘‘attar of roses.’^ In becoming 
the bride of Jehanghire it is also added she 
had for her husband the murderer of her first. 
Her ascendancy was soon felt. Her father 
was made prime -minister, her brother ^made 
steward of the household. All affairs oi 
state were entrusted to her management. She 
sat behind an open lattice whilst many^of the 
nobility paid her obeisance, and the coin was 
issued in her name. She was in every resjgct 
the absolute monarch of the empire. Her 
influence was exemplified iiiThe conduct of 
the emperor. Though retaining some of his 
old vices, he was never after guilty of such 
monstrous outrages as before. 

In 1612 the Affghans of Bengal were de- 
feated, with the loss of their leader, Osman. 
This chief had been for several years a 
troublesome foe. On his death all his ad- 
herents submitted. . . 

About this time a treaty was concluded 
with the Portuguese. The envoy brought 
hack with him all the curiosities he could 
procure, among them several curious birds 
and beasts, and amongst them Jehanghire 
describes a turkey cock as a bird that he had 
never before seen. 

The protracted war in the Deccan at length 
decided Jehanghire on making one well 
organized effort. In order to understand the 
8tS:e of affairs, it is necessary to recapitulate 

* The light of the world;’’ also Hour Mahal, IHhe 
of the harem.” 

Elphinstone, yoL ii. p. 856, 
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tbe events of some years previoiisly. After 

the taking of Ahmednnggiir, and_ tbe death 
of Ohand Sultana, the Abyssiman, _ Malik 
Amber whose heroic exploit in cutting his 
wav through tho besieging army has be_en 
noticed, founded a new city on the site 
of the present Aurungahad, and through 
several vicissitudes sustained the waver- 
ing fortunes of Nizam Shah. He proved 
himself an able hnancier, and as such is i e- 
memhered still in the Deccan. By him the 
Moguls were repeatedly defeated, Ahmed- 
nii^'gur recovered, find lOiun IxliEnfiii obliged 
to fall hack on Berhampore. On the disgrace 
of this general he was succeeded in the com- 
mand hy Khan Jehan. . . , 

Abdullah Khan, viceroy of Oujerat, was 
directed to penetrate into the Deccan from 
that province, while Sultan Parveis and Khan 
Jehan Lodi, reinforced hy Rajah Man Singh, 
were to advance from Oandeish and, Berar. 
Though this series of military operations was 
ably planned, it was entirely frustrated hy the 
imprudence of Abdullah,^ He ill-advisedly 
advanced before the appointed^ time for the 
arrival of the other armies with whom he 
was to co-operate. His able adversary did 
not overlook the mistake. The proximity of 
the ports possessed by the Europeans enabled 
bim to command a superior train of artillery, 
and they also afforded him a rallying point 
on which he could fall back and leciuit his 
army. His tactics, while tbey enabled him 
to cut off the enemy’s supplies, and to harass 
them on their march, afforded them no oppor- 
tunity of coming to a pitched battle. The 
Moguls were in constant apprehension, and 
ill continual disorder and fear, and were at 
length reduced to such straits, that they were 
obliged to resolve on retreat. The conse- 
{^^iiences may he easily foreseen, '\\ith a 
great loss of troops he reached the hills and 
Jungles of Baglana. Thence his progress to 
Grujerat was unmolested. When he was fail- 
ing back his colleagues were advancing. The 
disasters of the army on whose aid they relied, 
together with the confidence of their foes, 
flushed with recent victories, made them con- 
sider it the most prudent course to abandon 
the campaign, and fall back on Berhampore. 

Fortune was more favourable elsewhere. 
The emperor had sent his son Sultan Khoriini 
to command against the Rana of Gdeypore. 
As soon as he arrived at his destination he 
began to pursue active and skilful measures ; 
he dispatched foraging parties, vdiich soon 
laid waste the most fertile districts, and drove 
the detached troops before them into the 
mountains, and reduced him to such extre- 
mities, that he sought earnestly ^ for peace. 
This was granted in a liberal spirit; and the 
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moment tliat Eana Ameer Singli liad ten- 
dered Ms homage, with a stroke of policy 
worthy of his grandfather Akbar, the prince, 
laying holdof both his hands, lifted him up, and 
embraced him, and entered into familiar con- 
versation. All the lands conquered from him 
during the last sixty years were restored. 
The advantages secured by this conquest are 
thus catalogued by Jehanghire himself in his 
Memoirs:’^ — ^^It was agreed to put my lieu- 
tenants in possession of the best and most 
flourishing. parts of the country, and, among 
others, of the city and town of Puttun, cele- 
brated for tlie manufacture of its cloth of 
gold, such as is not to be met with elsewhere 
in all India. Ahmedriuggiir, the former capital, 
■was also ceded. Klianapore, a district which 
for verdure of landscape and deliciousness of 
climate is unequalled, and the province of 
Berar, a month’s journey in compass, and for 
its numerous and flourishing population, equal 
to any in India. All these were now trans- 
ferred to my sovereign authority, together 
with a train of elephants, fonr hundred in 
number, of the highest value for size and 
courage. These were furnished with capa- 
risons, chains, neck- fastenings, and hells, all 
of gold,” (fee. The success of his favourite 
son was hailed by his delighted father with 
every demonstration of affection ; he was 
henceforth looked upon as the successor to the 
throne, and his hopes in that quarter seemed 
the more probable, as he had recently married 
the niece of Hour Mahal. Having received 
the name Shah Jehan, with which he after- 
wards ruled, that designation shall he em- 
ployed in all future mention of him. 

These events terminated in the year 1614 
In the year following Ghoorka was annexed, 
and the Portuguese, who in 1613 had violated 
the treaty into which they had recently en- 
tered by seizing some merchant ships near 
the port of Surat, and iUaking several Mus- 
sulmans prisoners, attempted to seize the 
castle of Surat, and were repulsed by the | 
English, who resided there under the empe- | 
ror’s protection. The English, with their 
fireworks, burnt several of the sliips belonging 
to the Portuguese, and gave them so -warm a 
reception, that they were obliged to retreat. 
The Portuguese alleged that it was the Eng- 
lish who commenced hostilities, In this year 
it may be also remarked that Sir Thomas 
Eoe arrived at the court of Agra as ambas- 
sador from James L of England. The design 
was conceived in the reign of his more ener- 
getic predecessor Elizabeth. Her death pre- 
vented its consummation, tie arrived at 
Ajmeer on the 23rd of December, 1615, and 
accompanied the emperor to Mandoo and 
Page 118. 
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Gujerat, and did not leave till 1618. His 
observations, during his protracted residence, 
on the affairs of the empire, from the point of 
view from which a stranger first introduced 
to witness a state of things, of which he could 
have no definite conception, are necessarily 
interesting, and deserve perusal.* 

In the year 1016 the plague, which had 
never before visited Hindostan, appeared first 
in the Punjaub, spread to Lahore, and after 
it had abated in that quarter broke out in the 
Doab and Delhi, and committed great devas- 
tation. 

The proceedings of the army in the Deccan, 
owing to the mismanagement of Bultan Par- 
veis, were daily becoming more unfavourable. 
The reputation which Shah Jehan had 
achieved in his late campaign, determined the 
emperor to assign to him the command in that 
quarter, whilst he himself advanced to sustain 
him. On this occasion Shah Jehan was raised 
to the rank of king, and some writers from 
this time call him Shah Khosrow, and others 
Shah Jehan, a dignity hitherto confined to 
the emperors of the house of Tamerlane. On 
this occasion both kings rode in carriages 
made after the English ikshion drawn by four 
horses. The model had been presented by 
Sir Thomas Eoe. On crossing the Nerbuddalx 
Shah Jehan was met by Khan Khanan and 
the pi’incipal chiefs of the army in the Deccan. 
He entered Berhampore on the 2nd of March, 
1617“, and was soon after joined by the prince 
of Bejapore, who had already abandoned the 
declining fortunes of the brave old chief Malik 
Amber. Having risen from a private rank 
in life, Malik’s abilities and successes did not 
ensure him that unanimous support he so 
richly deserved. His confederates were jealous 
of him, and even Ms own officers now began 
to desert Mm. Thus abandoned, he was 
obliged to make submission on the part of 
I Nizam Shah, and to surrender into the hands 
of the conqueror the city of Ahmednuggur, 
and all the territories which he had recon- 
quered from the Moguls. As soon as the 
articles of the treaty were fulfilled Shah Jehan 
returned to Mandoo, to join his father, in Sep- 
tember, 1617. On the Khan Khanan were 
conferred the governments of Oandeish, Berai', 
and Ahmednuggur. The following particu- 
lars are noteworthy. 

Tobacco, introduced a few years previoiisly 
by the Portuguese, was prohibited on the alle- 
gation that its use was prejudicial to health. 
In this proceeding the emperor followed in 
the footsteps of Shah Abbas, the King of 
Persia, who had forbidden it throughout his 
kingdom xnider the severest penalties. On 

* Koe’s .Tournal, published in Churchill’s ColUcUou of 
md TraveUf U 
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1116 2611106003X1.1361', 1618, aliout au liom* and 
twelve miniiteB before suni’ise, tliere appeared 
in the borizon a inmmoiis little cloud. It 
rose later every morning by twenty -four 
minutes, till on the sixteenth clay it was 
discovered to be a comet with a darh tail. 
Its course was from the sign Scorpio to Libra, 
The Indians, with a superstitious feeling then 
general, believed that it prognosticated the 
plague which followed, and the war which 
was afterwards waged by Shah Jehan against 
his father. At this time there appeared in 
Gandahar a great swarm of rats, which en- 
tirely devoured the produce of the earth, and 
devastated several of the granaries ; great 
numbers were killed, and the remainder va- 
nished as unaccountably as they had appeared. 
In the latter end of the j’-ear a dreadful dis- 
order made its appearance in Gashmere, and 
proved fatal to great niimhers. Its symp- 
toms -were a headache and hleeding at the 
nose ; on the second day it proved fatal. 
There was also a fever, from which very few 
escaped, which lasted only two or three days. 
It totally exhausted the patient's strength, 
left pains in the joints, but did not prove 
fatal to any one. The emperor, while at 
Ahmedabad, had an attack of it, from which 
ho suffered severely. 

The marvellous tales which had reached 
Jehan glnre of the ocean, ivhose broad ex- 
panse and marvels had never been seen by him, 
induced him to visit the maritime province of 
Gujerat, and particularly the city of Ahmed - 
abaci, whose wealth and magnificence rvere 
celebrated; he was also desirous of enjoying 
the sport of wnid elephant hunting. He was 
accompanied by his favourite sultana, who, 
mounted on her elephant, is said to have killed 
four tigers with a matchlock ; this feat so 
delighted her enamoured spouse, that he pre- 
sented her with a pair of emerald bracelets 
of great value. The vieeroyalty of that pro- 
vince was added to the government, already 
conferred on Shah Jehan. In September, 
1018, the emperor quitted Gujerat. The only 
events which mark the next two years are an 
insurrection in the Punjaub, the capture of 
Xagrakote, and the visit to Cashmere, the 
theme of one of the most exquisite of Moore’s 
beautiful poems, The Feast of Roses, in which 
has been drawn the following exquisite por- 
trait of Nour Mahal : — 

There’s a beauty, for ever iinchangiugly bright, 
like the bug suuuy lapse of a summer day’s light. 
Shining on, shining on, by no shadow made tender, 

Till love tails asleep in its sameness of spiendour. 

This was not the beauty — oh, nothing like this— ■ 

That to young Nour Mahal gave such magic of bMss I 
But that loveliness, ever in motion, which plays 
Like the light upon autumn’s soft shadowy days. 


Now here and now there, giving warmth as it flies 
From the lip to the cheek, from the cheek to the eyes •, 
Now melting in mist, now" breaking in gleams, 

Like the glimpses a saint hath of heaven in his dreams. 
When pensive, it seemed as if that very grace 
That charmed all others w"as born with jher face I 
And when angry,— for ev’n in the traiiqnillest climes 
Light breezes will ruffle the blossoms sometimes, — 

The short passing anger hut seemed to awaken 

New beauty, like flowers that are sweetest when shaken. 

If tenderness touched, the dark of her eye 

At once took a darker, a heav’nlier dye j 

From the depths of whose shadow, like holy revealings 

From innermost shrines, came the light of her feelings. 

Then her mirth — oh, ’twas sportive as ever took wing 

From the heart with a hurst, like the wild bird in spring ; 

Illumin’d by a wit that would fascinate sages. 

Yet playful as peris’ just loosed from their cages ; 

While her laugh, full of life, without any control 
But the sw^eet of her gracefulness, rang from her soul; 

And where it most sparkled no glance could discover, 

In lip, cheek, or eyes, for she brightened all over, 

Like any feir lake that the snn is uponj 

When it breaks into dimples and laughs in the sun. 

Such, such w'ere the peerless enchantments that gave 
Nour Mahal the proud lord of the East for her slave ; 

And though bright was Ms harem,— a living parterre 
Of the flowers of this plant,— though treasures were there 
For which Solyman’s self might have giv’n all the store. 
That the navy from Ophir ere winged to his shore — 

Yet dim before her were the smiles of them all. 

And the light of this harem was young Nour Mahal. 

This is the glowing description, clustered 
with poetical pearls as rich and as rare as any 
product of the luxuriant East, given by the 
poet of Ireland, Moore, of the mistress of 
Jehanghire’s affections. 

The temporary indulgence and relaxation, 
upon which he calculated in this charming 
retreat, was forbidden by a new outbreak in 
the Deccan, w^hich made him sensible of the 
ill-effects of being at such a distance from the 
seat of empire. He resolved to return to 
Agra. Malik Khan could not tamely brook 
the humiliation to which he was reduced ; 
and in taking up arms it does not appear 
that he was Btimulated by any act of op- 
pression ; he was prohahly, as Elphinstone ob- 
serves, tempted by some negligence on tlie 
otlier side, for he had little difficulty in taking 
possession of the open country, and driving 
the Mogul commanders into Berhampore, 
whence they urged Jehanghire for immediate 
succour. Shah J ehan w"as sent forw ard to 
their relief with a powerful army. He re- 
fused to undertake this expedition, unless his 
brother was placed in his custody, probahly 
from the fear that Khosrow would win, in his 
absence, the confidence of his father, and thus 
cut off the chance of ascending the throne to 
which he aspired. From this war the un- 
fortunate prince never returned. It happened 
very opportunely, according to human reason- 
ing, for Shah Jehan, as at this time his 
father was reduced to the last extremities, 
by an attack of asthma — a complaint to which 
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lie was tlien Biibject; and witli wliicli lie was 
afflicted during tlie remainder of liis life, 
“Tiiongli it broTight,” says Elpliinstone, 
tire strongest suspicions of violence against 
the rival to whose custody he had been given, 
we ought not, however, too readily helieve 
that a life, not sullied by any other crime, 
would he stained by one of so deep a dye.”‘^ 
When Shah J ehan commenced this cam- 
paign, he was in his thirtieth year. In 
its prosecution he justified the confidence 
reposed in his abilities. In a pitched battle 
he gained a decisive victory, and forced Ms 
able adversary to sue for terms. In con- 
sideration of this success, Shah Jehan or- 
dered a stone fort to he hnilt, to which he 
gave the name, Zufferabad, or the City of 
Victory. Affairs in the Deccan were now 
completely settled, and after the rains the con- 
queror returned with his army to Berhampore. 

The very friendly intercourse which had 
been maintained with the Persian court, and 
the prompt repudiation a short time pre- 
viously of the attack made on Oandahar by 
some Persian cbief,led Jelianghire to imagine 
tliat that province ivas safe from attack, and 
consequently but a small force was main- 
tained for its defence. This was a temptation 
Shah Abbas could not — certainly did not— 
resist ; he unexpectedly marched with a great 
army against it, and without much trouble 
became its master. To wipe off this disgrace 
the conqueror of the Deccan was ordered to 
Oandahar. In reply to those orders he 
wrote to the emperor, stating that he did not 
need any reinforcements ; but in order to 
ensure success, it was necessary that he 
should be invested with the full command of 
the army, and released from all control. He 
also requested, that on account of its vicinity 
to Oandahar, the viceroyalty of the Punjanh 
might be conferred upon him, and the fort of 
Enntore. These were extraordinary de- 
mands, and exposed the prince to the s\ispi- 
cion of aiming at independence : while, on 
the other hand, they are said to have been 
merely precautionary, to secxire himself from the 
po-werfui influence at work to effect his disgrace. 
The great court influence of the empress, 
Nour Mahal, has been already stated. The 
alliance which Bhah Jehan had made with 
her, by marrying her niece, together wdth 
the disgrace in which the eldest son was 
in with the father, had raised him to the 
great power and distinction wfflich he had 
attained, and gave him the hope of being the 
occupant of the throne, though two elder 
brothers stood between him and it. The 
death of the eldest, Khosrow, which seemed 
to complete his security, led to a chain of 
* Elphiastoae’s India, voL ii. p. 368. 


circumstances which nearly effected his ruin, 
and, if accessory to his brother’s death, he 
must have felt the retributive justice. Noim 
Mahal’s father, who, after her marriage, was 
appointed the chief minister, had recently 
died. He had been visited by the royal 
pair 1711116 he was on his sick -bed, the day 
preceding his death. He was a man of 
considerable ability and wisdom, and had 
apparently, during his life, controlled the 
ambitions spirit of his daughter. The saga 
counsellor being removed, her influence and 
authority ivere unbounded ; everything was 
regulated by her advice. The emperor 
seemed to have surrendered all power into her 
keeping ; promotion and degradation ivere 
the results of her judgment or caprice. The 
dangerous state of the king’s health rendered 
his life precarious. Were he removed, ancl a 
prince of the decided character and determi- 
nation of Shah Jehan placed upon the throne, 
she must sink from her pinnacle of power 
into comparative iiisignifieance. Bather than 
submit to such an alternative, she determined 
to use her present influence to prevent the 
succession of Shah Jehan. In these intrigues 
she could command the co-operation of her 
brother, who, though the father-in-law of the 
prince, ivas the creature of her will. 

She knew there was no time to be lost. 
Her daughter, by her first husband, she had 
affianced to Sheriar, the fourth and youngest 
son of the emperor— a connection of itself, 
irrespective of the considerations mentioned, 
sufficient to undermine her attachment for a 
more distant relative. She resolved to raise 
her son-in-law to the throne, confident, from 
his weak capacity, that she could always main- 
tain her influence over him; ancl she calcu- 
lated that by a liberal distribution of the 
public treasure, she would he able to effect 
that object. From this time forward she 
lost no opportunity of lowering Shah Jehan 
in his father’s estimation. The extraordinary 
powers with which he sought to be invested, 
in all probability were required to protect 
him from the influences which he was 
assured were at work to his detriment, and 
for the more effectual exercise of wliich, he 
suspected, he was dispatched to such a dis- 
tant part of the empire. His demands, she 
warned the king, clearly proved tlmt the 
prince only wanted absolute power to de- 
throne him. These suspicions were so in- 
sidiously repeated, that the emperor was per- 
suaded of their truth. Having succeeded so 
I far, she proffered to defray the expense of the 
war trom her private purse if Bheriar wnre 
invested -with the command. Tins the em- 
press was enabled to do, for it is highly pro- 
bable that the large estates of her first 
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liiisLand, after his murder, reverted to her ; 
and recently the emperor had conferred upon 
her all the wealth of her deceased 
The infatuated Jehanghire oomphed with all 
her demands. Shah .Jehan was directed to 
send the greater part of his army 
capital, to accompany Sheriar to Oandahar. 
Orders were also forwarded to the principal 
officers, commanding their presence m the 
camp of the latter. The jaghires which he 
held in Hindostan were also transferred to 
Sheriar, and Shah Jehan was d rected to 
select for himself equivalents in the Deccan 
and Giijerat. The youth of her protege and 
his inexperience did not escape her sagacity 
or prudence. Her brotlier, tbougli in nei 
confidence and devoted to her interest, nacl 
not capacity. She foresaw how much the 
success of her after measures would de- 
pend upon the eclat of this e.xpedhion, anc 

she took the necessary precautions that there 

should he no failure arising from the omission 
of all that experience could supply. Mohabat 
Khan, the most rising generaKof the time, 
hut hitherto inimical to her family, was sum- 
moned to court from Ms government 01 
Cabul, and received with eve^ mark ut 
respect and confidence. M 
many years governor of Oandahar, and who it 
was supposed would he the best adviser, was 
appointed etaleek to Sheriar, and commander- 
in-chief of his forces, and was dispatched to 
Lahore to make the necessary preparations. 
Jehanghire, who, in consequence of the state 
of his health, had been to Cashmere, returned 
on the commencement of these difierences, 
and fixed his court at Lahore, to be at hand 
in case his presence should be required. 

The object of the empress, and of the mea- 
sures she pursued, was to bring matters to^a 
speedy issue. Should Shah Jehan tamely 
submit, her ends were achieved without fur- 
ther trouble ; should he have recourse to arms 
he would subject himself to the odium of having 

commenced an unnatural rebellioii, and in 
that attempt she calculated on her ability to 

crush him. Her vanity as well as her ambi- 
tion were now interested in the struggle. 
Shah Jehan, in a communication to his father, 
after expatiating upon the dutiful tenor of 
his life, modestly mentioned the services 
he had rendered, lamented that he should 
have incurred his majesty's parental regard 
■without the shadow ot ofience, for the gratifi- 
cation of the ambition of a base woman and 
her degenei-ate son-in-law, and begged leave 
to retire to Surat, the door of righteousness 
to Mecca,’' where he would employ his whole 
time in praying for his majesty’s health and 
prosperity."^ When the bearer of the de- 
* Gladwin’s B^idory of Bindostms p. 59. 


spatch returned to Shah Jehan, he assuied 
him that matters w^ere come to a crisis, re- 
monstrances would no longer avail, and abject 
submission must terminate in utter destruc- 
tion. It was then decided to act with vigoiir, 
and accordingly, witliout loss _of time, Die 
now retel army marohed towards Agra. Un 
intelligence of tMs movement reacliing Lanore 
JehangWre led fortli Ws army in person, and 
arrived within twenty miles of the rebel camp, 
forty miles to the south of Delhi. Thexhief 
command of the imperial troops was conferred 
on the new favourite Mohabat Khan, and 
Prince Farveis accompanied him._^ Shah Jehan 
retreated, and the usual results followed. The 
force left to defend the passes in the hills on 
the Ohamhal deserted to the enemy ; the pro- 
vince of Gujerat expelled its governor ; Khan 
Khanan, hitherto attached to him, ahandmied 

him; he himself was driven across ffie Ner- 

hnddah, and forced to seek refuge in ,B®*am- 
pore ; hence expelled, he refloated to Telig- 
Lna and was deserted hy the greatest part 
of his adherents before he had reached Ma- 
snlipatam, on his way to " 

he was retiring. He acoompliBhed this long 
and wearisome march in the early part of the 
succeeding year, 1624:. He defeated ® 

the governor of this province, and thus obtained 
possession of it, and shortly after of Bahar. 

When Shah Jehan was driven lrom_ Ber- 
hampore the imperialists took possession ot 
it, and were there quartered during the rainy 
season. On learning the success o bliali 
Jehan in Bengal, they put themselves in 
motion in the direction of Allahabad. Shah 
Jehan crossed the Ganges to meet them, but 
here received neither aid nor sympathy, xlis 
supplies failed ; his communication with the 
river was intercepted; the new levies de- 
serted; he was defeated; his army was dis- 
persed; and he sought an asylum in the 
Deccan, the scene of so many_ of his triumphs. 
Here he was received by his old adveisaiy 
Malik Amber, who was then in arms agmnst 
the Moguls. They jointly laid siege lo Ber- 
hampore, which, on the approach of Mohabat, 
they abandoned. Deserted by all, and reduced 
by ill-health as well as adverse fortunes to 
the greatest exigency, he sought his father s 
forgiveness, and expressed his willingness to 
submit to his commands. Jehanghire wrote 
himself ill reply, assuring him that if he 
would send his two sons, Dara Shekoo ana 
Aunuigzebe, to court, and surrender *^^0 
forts which were held in his name (BoMas, 
in Bahar, and Asirghar, in the Deccan), he 
would grant him a full pardon, and 
him the possession of the Deccan. Dhali 
Jehan complied faithfully with the 
Hotv far the emperor would have fulfilled ins 
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part we are with out the means of judging, by consult bis empress, who accompanied him. 

an event as impremeditated as it was success- Mobabat, divining in all probability the 

ful, and wMcb startled tlie entire empire, and object, refused him that favour, and only 

changed considerably the aspect of afiairs. allowed him to bring a horse from the imperial 

This was nothing less than the seizure of the stable, his captive having disdainfully re - 

emperor’s person by Mohabat Khan, who, fused to mount one presented to him. The 

after his eminent services in reducing Shah emperor having made his appeai’ance, was 

P Jehan, incurred either the enmity or suspi- received by the Bajpoots with respectful 

cions of Xorir Mahal, and fell into disgrace, obeisances. Mohabat, reflecting that he would 

The ostensible charges against him were the be in safer custody and more conspicuously 

appropriation of the plunder, to account for seen, placed him on an elephant whose driver 

which he was summoned to court. After could be depended on. 

I some hesitation, he at length made his appear- Mohabat committed a serious blunder in 

f ance, but being refused admission to the pre- not arresting the empress at the same time 
sence, he saw that he had survived his court with her husband. He very soon, but too 

influence, and was to be the victim of his late, discovered his error. On returning for 

j enemies. The king was at this conjuncture that purpose, he found she was beyond the 

i on the hanks of the Ohenah, and his army reach of his influence. When she ascertained 

; had crossed the river in their advance to that the king had been taken ofl^ and that 

: Cabul. He remained behind, attended merely there remained to her no means of joining 

by his body-guard and personal attendants, him, with great presence of mind she changed 

1 Mohabat had come accompanied by five thou- her attire, put on a disguise of the most 

f sand Rajpoots devoted to his interests. Two ordinary description, and got a litter of 

thousand of these he detached to burn the equally humble pretensions. The guards, 

i bridge, at the head of the remainder he sur- who had been left by Mohabat in custody of 

1 rounded the emperor’s quarters, and with two the bridge, had orders to permit every one to 

! hundred selected for the occasion he penetrated cross over, hut to allow no one to return, 

to the emperor’s tent. The royal servants Xour Mahal had therefore no difficulty in 

; were taken by surprise. The monarch, who reaching her brother’s (x^sof Khan’s) in- 

had long since abandoned the prudent resolu- trenchments. Her escape greatly discon- 

■ tion of moderating his libations, 'was not quite certed Mohabat; he next repaired to the tent 

recovered from the effects of the last night’s of Prince Sheriar, but he had also escaped. 

|| debauch. Startled by the noise, he looked The empress, on her arrival among her 

I around in the greatest bewilderment. The adherents, summoned a council of the chiefs, 

I presence of Mohabat with his armed re- and severely inveighed against them, accusing 

tainers at length sharpened his perception, them of cowardice and treachery, and im- 

and he now fully understood the peril of his pressed upon them, that there remained no 

situation, and exclaimed, ^^Ah! Mohabat means of redeeming their character but by 

Khan I Traitor ! what is this ?” The traitor crossing the river, attacking the traitor, and 

protested that he had been driven to this rescuing their captive monarch. The course 

violent step in order to preserve his own which the energetic empress recommended 

life from the machinations of Asof Khau. was communicated by some spies to Mohabat, 

He threw himself at his majesty’s feet, im- whose repi*esentations so alarmed Jehanghire, 

ploring, if the emperor thought him deserv- that he dispatched a trusty messenger, with 

I ing of death, that he might be executed in his signet as a guarantee of his commission, 

his pi'esence. The emperor, sorely enraged to dissuade his wife and her brother from 

at the outrage done to his person, co\ild with hazarding such an attempt, which to him, in 

great difficulty listen to the salutary sugges- the hands of an infuriated enemy, might be 

! tions of his Turkish attendant, who, in a Ian- fraught with the most serious results. Siis- 

i g^age unintelligible to the rest, counselled pecting that the royal captive acted under 

; him to conform to present circumstances, coercion, no attention was paid to this remon- 

and to leave to God the infliction of ade- strance, and it was resolved to cross the river 

quate punishment. The Bajpoots crowded the following morning. During the inter- 

into the tents, and expelled all the king’s vening night a bold but ineffectual effort was 

attendants. Mohabat suggested the pro- made to rescue the emperor by a few gal- 

priety of his showing himself to the troops, lant spirits, who, finding the bridge destroyed, 

to disabuse them of any suspicions that might plunged on horseback into the stream, six 

be entertained by the ill-disposed. The em- were drowned; of the survivors only six, 

peror requested permission to be allowed to with their chief, succeeded in gaining the 

retire into the harem to change his clothes, opposite shore. They entered the camp, but 

This was merely a pretext to be allowed to | being discovered, were forced to retreat, and, 
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after killing four or fiye of tlie enemy, re- 
crossed tlie rivei’. 

The following morning the army of the 
royalists was put in 1110110111, and an attempt 
made to cross the river. The heroic queen 
placed herself at the head of her troops, seated 
on the liGwdah of a conspicuous elephant, 
armed with a bow and two quivers of arrows, 
and her infmit granddaughter seated by her 
side. The bridge having been burned by 
the Rajpoots, the ai'my attempted to cross by 
a ford discovered lower down the river. The 
narrow shoal Avas bordered on both sides by 
deep water full of dangerous pools. In this 
perilous transit many lost their footing, and 
were swept awaj^ by the rapid stream. Great 
confusion was created by these mishaps, and 
the risks commensurately increased. Those 
who escaped had had their powder wetted, 
and were oppressed with the weight of their 
saturated garments and armour, and obliged 
to %ht for a landing with the rebels who 
occupied the bank. Nour Mahal was one of | 
the first to make good her landing, and was | 
surrounded by her brother and the bravest of 
her chiefs. However, she was unable to 
make any impression on the rebels, who had 
tke advantage of the ground, and poured 
down rockets, balls, and arrows, on the troops 
in. the ford, and drove them, sword in hand, 
back into the water. The ford was choked 
with men, horses, and elephants, and numbers 
in tlieir desperation sought safety or death by 
plunging into the stream. The fiercest attack 
Avas made on the empress, nor did she quail 
before the host of lier enemies. The Rajpoots 
had surrounded her elephant ; her devoted 
guards fell, bravely fighting to the last ; the 
halls and arroAA^s fell in showers around. Hers 
appeared a charmed life; her granddaughter 
Avas Avounded ; the driver of the elephant was 
slain ; the elephant, having received a cut 
across the proboscis, maddened to fury, 
plunged into the stream, and was swept away 
by the current ; he at length providentially 
reached the shore, and the empress was res- 
cued by her suite, who discovered her howdah 
stained AAith blood, and lierself coolly busied 
in extracting the arrow and binding up the 
wound of the infant.'-' The fearless chieftain, 
wlio led the attack of the previous night, wdth 
his diAusion gained the opposite bank, and, 
driving all before him, repaired to Sheriar’s 
tent. Here a Auolent conflict ensued, and the 
missiles fell in the royal tent, and around the 
throne on w^hich Jehangliire Avas seated. 
Unable to effect any service, the brave Fidai 
Khan retired toAvards Rolitas, of which he AA^'as 
governor, where he arrived the following day. 

SeG Elpkinstone, voL ii. i), 37^ i GrMwin’s Eistonj 
of Eindostm, p. 81 . 
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Koiir Mahal having been thns frustrated in 
her spirited attempt, boav resolved on an 
extraordinary measure. She proceeded to 
the camp of Moliabat, placed herself a volun- 
tary captive in his hands, and besought to be 
alioAAmd to share her husband's durance. She 
trusted to fortune and her o^vn expedients 
for deliverance. The reliance AAdiich she thus 
apparently placed in her former protegS may 
have revived some of his confidence and 
devotion. She AA^as AA^ell received, and hence- 
forth Jehangliire was treated wnth all the 
apparent deference due to his exalted statioii. 
Mohahat, as prime -minister, actually regu- 
lated the affairs of state. The empress’s 
brother, sons, and many of his friends, fell 
shortly after into his poiver, to some of AAdiom 
he acted AAuth great cruelty. The entire 
army acknowdedged his command, yet his 
authority w^as far from being secure. The 
king’s two sons Avere at large. The Rajpoots 
were the only column of tbe army faithfol to 
Mohahat; the indulgence with whicli they 
were necessarily treated, made them not 
only formidable to himself, but odious to the 
great bulk of the army, and their unrestrained 
licentiousness outraged the population, and 
led to some very serious disturbances. On 
one occasion a party of them proceeded to 
one of the emperor’s hunting-lodges, AAdiere 
the toils AA^ere set, and AA^ere refused admit- 
tance by the Ahdyans Avho were on guard. 
The haughty Rajpoots put these men to the 
sword. The relatives of the victims appealed 
to the emperor for redress; in his state of 
restraint he Avas obliged to temporise with 
them. They departed, greatly displeased, 
and on the next morning arose in great 
force, and attacked the Rajpoots, and killed 
very neaxdy one thousand of them. Amongst 
these were some of Mohabat’s most faithful 
adherents. Mohabat fled during the tumult 
to the royal pavilion for safety, and it Avas 
only by the interference of the soAweign 
that the affray AA’as terminated, and order 
restored. As a sequel to this, five hundred 
of the Rajpoots AA^ere seized in the country, 
and were carried beyond the Hindoo Koosh, 
and there sold as slaves. The loss of siich a 
number out of five thousand Aveakened Mo- 
habat very much. He from this time began 
to feel tliat his objects Avere to be accomplished 
rather by persuasion than fear. Hour Mahal 
AAuas quite aAAmre of the difficulties of liis situa- 
tion, and prepared to take advantage of them. 
She connselled the emperor to resign himself 
to Mohabaris aauII, and to impress him Avith 
the opinion that he was glad of being released 
from the influence exercised over him by her 
and her friends, and even to carry his dupli- 
city so far as to warn him against the strong 
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feelings of jealousy whicli slie entertained for 
liim, and to caution him against the intrigues 
which were prosecuted to his disadvantage. 
These artifices were entirely successful, and 
Mohabat was assured that he possessed the 
full confidence of his royal captive. He was 
thus lulled into false security, and paid little 
or no attention to the designs of others. In 
other quarters, guided by her masterly mind, 
agencies were at work to accomplish the ruin 
of the traitor and the liberation of the em- 
peror. The Omrahs ’were incited by her 
emissaries to resent the outrage offered to 
their sovereign, and, in his person, to them- 
selves, and stimulated to retrieve their cha- 
racter hy delivering him from captivity. One 
of her confidants had privately raised tvro 
thousand men in Cabul, who ’were on their 
march. Agents were at wvork in various 
quarters, wdience some %vere to straggle into 
camp, as if in search of employment, and others 
were to await orders. When the two thousand 
cavalry from Oabnl were 'within a day’s 
march of Rob tas the emperor ordered all his 
jaghiredars to muster their troops. When 
they "v^ere dra’wn up, Jehanghire advanced 
alone to the review ; and having approached 
the centre of the first line, the troops encircled 
him, and cut off the Rajpoot guard by wdiich 
he had been attended. Thus the emperor 
both lost and regained his liberty on the 
hanks of the same river. Mohabat was now 
conscious of having been duped; he withdrew 
with his army, and entered into negotiations for 
his pardon and safety. He shortly after, on 
the demand of the emperor, delivered up the 
empress’s brother and other men of high rank 
who were in his powder. 

The disastrous events of recent occurrences 
did not extinguish the ambitious aspirations 
of this '^vonderful •woman. The restoration 
of the emperor to liberty revived her designs. 
To achieve the release of Asof Khan she was 
obliged to come to terms with Mohabat, and 
she now proposed to herself by his instrumen- 
tality to accomplish the destruction of Sultan 
Shah Jehan. This prince, when he had re- 
ceived intelligence of the rebellion of Moha- 
bat., marched immediately, at the head of one 
thousand cavalry, to the aid of his fathei’. 
On the march the most powerful and most 
fiiitliful of his adherents, Rajah Khan Singh, 
who commanded five hundred of his troops, 
died, who all on that occasion dispersed. 
Wuth the remainder he fled through Ajmeer, 
Nagore, Juddypore, and thence to Jussulmere 
and Tatfca, in Sciiide, as a place of safety. 
Hence, in despair of brighter fortunes, he 
would have fled for an asylum to the court of 
Persia, had he not been prevented by the 
state of his health. Mohabat was commanded 


to proceed, and attack him at Tatta, and has- 
tened in that direction, where the unfortu- 
nate prince was wfith a body of only five 
hundred adherents. The fort was defended 
with three thousand horse and two thousand 
infantry. The governor made a salljq and 
was driven back. Shah Jehan was encou- 
raged by this repulse to make an effort to 
storm the town, but was unsuccessful. While 
Mohabat was on his march the progress of 
events made a change favourable to the future 
of the unfortunate prince. His brother Far- 
veis, who had been a considerable time in 
had health, the result of indulgence, died. 
Mohabat was again in disgrace ; and Nour 
Mahal had dispatched intelligence to Shah 
Jehan of his retreat, and advised him to repair 
to the Deccan, to be ready to defend him- 
self frona any attack. Mohabat was endea- 
vouring to eseape from a powerful imperial 
army that ’^-vas in hot pursuit of him; he 
entered Hindostan, and in his extremity 
had resolved to throw himself upon the 
mercy of his old and recent adversary. Shah 
J ehan readily accepted his proffered services, 
and was shortly after joined hy him wuth two 
thousand cavalry. Pie \vas honourably re- 
ceived. 

The virulence of the emperor’s complaint 
had so increased, that he ’v^’as unable to en- 
dure the summer heat of Hindostan. He had 
returned from Cahul to Lahore, and having 
made the necessary arrangements to enable 
him to enjoy some relaxation, he retired, not 
so much as a matter of pleasure as of neces- 
sity, to Cashmere. Shortly after his arrival 
he had a violent attack of his disorder, -v^^hich 
it was apprehended would prove fatal. Such 
was not the case ; he escaped for the present, 
and removed to the warmer climate of Lahore, 
where his youngest son, Sheriar, was also 
sojourning for the benefit of his health. On 
the third day of his journey the emperor had 
a very severe attack of asthma; he called 
for a glass of wine, hut was not able to swallow 
it, and was conveyed to his tent, where he 
shortly after expired, on the 28th of October, 
1627, in the sixtieth year of his age, and 
twenty-second of his reign. 

The day-dreams which Nour Mahal liad 
so devotedly cherished were all dissipated on 
the death of her husband. Her favourite, 
Sheriar, was absent; her brother declared for 
his son-in-law, Shah Jelian, to whom, with 
all his acquieseence in her intrigxies, he 
was secretly attached, and whose pretensions 
he was now determined to support. He 
lost no time in summoning him from the 
Deccan. P'o afford himself the opportunity 
of maturing his schemes, he released from 
prison Dawar, the son of Khosrow, and had 
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Kim proclaimed kmg. Hour Mahal lie had 
placed tiiader temporary restraint. Hence- 
forth, though she survived twenty -four years, 
she kept aloof from politics, and devoted 
her widowhood to the memory of her hus- 


band. She was granted a liberal allowance 
—two hundred and fifty thousand pounds a 
year. She was buried in a magnificent tomb 
m'ected at her own expense, close to that of 
Jehanghire, at Lahore. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

THE EEIG-NS OF SHAH JEHAN AND AHRHNGZEBE. 


Shah Jehan was in the thirty -seventh year 
of his age when he ascended the throne of 
Delhi, on the 1st of Fehriiary, 1628. His 
brother Sheriar, who had been led to expect 
that the succession would devolve upon him, 
was in Lahore when his father Jehanghire 
yielded up his spirit. He had with him his two 
nephews, who had been intrusted to his care 
through the machinations of his mother-in- 
law, who had so disposed of them lest, if at 
large, they might he an impediment to the 
development of her intentions. In this emer- 
gency he formed a coalition with them, seized 
the public treasury, and by Ms largesses 
brought over the soldiery . Asof Khan, at 
the head of his army, approached to assert 
the claims of his son-in-law. Sheriar marched 
out to meet him, and give him battle ; he was 
defeated, and compelled to fiy for shelter 
to the city. He was betrayed by his fol- 
lowers, and, together with his nephews, exe- 
cuted by orders of Shah Jehan. 

This prince, as soon he received intelli- 
gence that the throne was vacant, without 
delay, complied with the summons of Asof 
Khan. He arrived in Agra, accompanied by 
Mohabat, and took formal possession of the 
throne. The festival which solemnized his 
elevation involved an expenditure of one 
million six hundred thousand pounds. 

The first trouble which disturhed his reign 
was an incursion of the Dzhecks into Cahul. 
On his approach they retired to the moun- 
tains ; hut Mohabat Khan, who was in com- 
mand, was then sent into the 'Deccan to 
suppress some serious commotions there. 
Khan Jehan Lodi, an Affghan of low 
origin, who had been in great favour 
during the last reign, and held command 
under the late Sultan Parveis in the Deccan, 
had recently entered into terms of amity 
with the son of that brave old veteran, Malik 
Amber, now at the head of Nizam Shah’s 
government. This man had refused to accom - 
pany Jehan on his setting out to assume the 
government, and marching to Malwa, laid 
siege to Mandoo, and obviously was prepar- 
ing, in the unsettled state of the empire, to 


pave the way for his own independence. 
The suppression of this threatened opposition, 
and Shall Jehan’s secure tenure of the throne, 
suggested to him a less offensive course. He 
returned to liis obedience, was for the present 
restored to his command, but shortly after- 
wards translated to Malwa, and Mohabat 
Khan placed over the Mogul territories in 
the Deccan. He was shortly after invited to 
court, and treated with every mark of dis- 
tinction. It was whispered to him that these 
demonstrations were all assumed, and that 
preparations were being made for his ruin. 
Rumours, whether true or false, excited his 
suspicions, and shortly after, about midnight, 
with kettle -drums heating at the head of two 
thousand followers, he marched out of Agra, 
attended by his twelve sons. He was pur- 
sued, and overtaken on the banks of the 
Chamhal. After a hard-fought conflict he 
crossed the river, and escaped through Rohil- 
cund into the thickets of Gundwana, and in 
these fastnesses he opened a communication 
with his old ally, the sovereign of Ahmed- 
nuggur. The complicated state of affairs in 
that quarter demanded the emperor’s presence. 
He proceeded thither at the head of a formid- 
able army, which, when he arrived at Berham- 
pore, he separated into three divisions, and dis- 
patched into various parts of the interior. 
Each division was fifty thousand strong. 

The distractions, which had originated in 
the treatment of the Sultan Shah Jehan by 
his father, afforded to the three sovereigns 
in the Deccan an opportunity of I'ecovering 
those portions of their dominions of which 
they had been deprived; and the emperoi'’s 
sway was confined to the eastern half of 
Candeish and a portion of Berar. The most 
powerful of these three kingdoms was Ahmed- 
nuggur. Its position it owed to the old 
Abyssinian chief, Malik Amber, wdio died a 
short time previously. His death gave an 
opportunity to the factious, and in the prose- 
cution of their selfish ends the resources of 
the country were w^asted, and a facility 
afforded to the foreign enemy of prosecuting 
his designs. Eejapore was left by its late 
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soyereign, wliose career was coBteniporaneous 
with tliat of Malik Amber, in a flourishing 
condition ; and the king of the third kingdom, 
Golconda, keeping aloof from the conten- 
tions of the Mohammedan princes, was ex- 
tending his dominions by the appropriation 
of the territories of the neighbonring Indian 
rajalis. Khan Jehan, who had for some time 
eluded a conflict, was at length surprised, and 
his baggage having fallen into the hands of 
the Moguls, he was driven to seek safety in 
the hills. He appealed in vain to the sove- 
reign of Bejapore, but with greater success 
to the King of Ahmednnggur — unfortunately 
for the latter, for in an engagement which en- 
sued, he was defeated, and obliged to seek the 
shelter of his forts, and to have recourse to a 
guerilla warfare. This disastrous defeat ex- 
tinguished all the hopes of Khan Jehan in 
this quarter ; he fled to the west, where he 
had some hopes of support, but was over- 
taken by his pursuers, and with a few faith- 
ful adherents put to the sword. His fate did 
not terminate the war against his ally, Mor- 
teza Nizam Shah, the King of Ahmednnggur. 
This prince, attributing his misfortunes to his 
minister, re-called to his counsels Futteh 
Khan, the son of Malik Amber, who had been ] 
disgraced and imprisoned. The new minister, ’ 
still writhing under the injuries inflicted upon 
him, turned the opportunity thus presented 
to the destruction of his sovereign, who, 
with his attached friends, were soon put 
to death. The minister then sent an offer of 
submission and a splendid present to Sbah 
J eban, and raised to the throne an infant, 
who avowedly held his dignity in subordina- 
tion to the emperor. 

Adili Shah, the King of Bejapore, who 
had at first refused to co-operate with Khan 
Jehan in his opposition to the Moguls, 
was now sensible of his egregious mistake, 
and actually sent an army to support the 
late King of Ahmednuggur. Against him 
Shah Jehan turned his arms, and the waver- 
ing Futteh Khan, forgetM of his late en- 
gagements, united his forces with those of 
Bejapore, but very soon after abandoned 
the alliance, and Joined the imperialists. The 
King of Bejapore displayed a great amount 
of intrepidity and skill. The overwhelming 
force brought to bear against him coerced 
him to seek shelter within the fortifications 
of his capital, where he was besieged by 
Asof Khan. The Mogul commander was 
artfully diverted by some ingenious artifices, 
and during tins time famine and disease were 
doing their deadly work among his troops. 
Through the failure of the periodical rains in 
1629, of which there was a recurrence in the 
fc flowing year, a wide -spread famine afflicted 


Hindostan, Forage failed, cattle perished, 
and the people died in thousands. The im- 
perial army was visited by these dire scourges, 
and Asof Khan was at length obliged to 
raise the siege, and, in revenge for his dis- 
appointment, he cruelly ravaged the fertile 
districts of that kingdom. Shah Jehan left 
the scene of action, and returned to Agra, 
leaving Mohabat Khan in command. This 
able man displayed his usual ability, and 
the result was that Futteh Khan was shut 
up in the fort of Dowlatabad, where he 
defended himself, with occasional assistance 
from the King of Bejapore. In a battle 
their combined forces were put to the rout. 
Futteh Khan surrendered, and entered into 
the service of Shah Jehan, and the young 
monarch, his protege, was sent off a prisoner 
to Gwalior. The fate of the Deccan was appa- 
rently decided ; all opposition was crushed, 
and the most formidable opponents of tbe 
emperor not only subdued, but attached to 
his interests. An opposition, which was not 
apprehended, now manifested itself. The 
King of Bejapore, deprived of all external 
aid, made overtures for an accommodation. 
These were not favourably received, lie 
w’as then thrown upon his defence, and 
such was the effective character of his op- 
position, that all the efforts of Mohabat 
Khan were frustrated. He was reealled, 
and the Deccan wwas divided into two com- 
mands. No better success attended his suc- 
cessors. That portion of Hindostan w^as as 
far as ever from being subdued, and Sbah 
Jehan saw the necessity of returning in 
person to make another effort for its re- 
duction. 

The King of Bejapore, during the con- 
tinuance of this wvar, maintained his repu- 
tation, and the imperialists 'were frequently 
subjected to inconveniences and defeats by 
tbe spirit and activity of his followers. The 
issue was that a treaty Avas concluded, by the 
terms of which he submitted to pay £200,000 
a year to Shah Jehan, and in return he r’c- 
ceived a portion of Shah Nizam's dominions, 
'which considerably extended his own on the 
north and east. About this time a tribute 
was imposed upon the King of Golconda, and 
the kingdom of Ahmednuggur was ex- 
tinguished. 

During these commotions there appeared 
upon the stage a man who was destined to 
play no mean part in the Indian drama, this 
was Shahjee Bonsla, who, during the regim e of 
Malik Amber, had risen into notice. After 
the fall of Dowlatabad, he retired into the 
'v^est of the Deccan, and there so strength- 
ened his influence, that he ■was enabled to 
place on the throne of Ahmednuggur a |)re- 
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tender, and to get possession of all tlie dis- 
tricts of tliat Mngclotaj from the sea to the 
capital. Bliortly after the compromise of 
Adiil Shah, he axihmitted, gave np the pre- 
tender, and with the concurrence of SJiah 
Jehan, transferred his services to the King 
of Bejapore. He afterwards figures in the 
history of Hindostan, and his family w'ere 
the founders of the kingdom of Maharatta. 

While the Moguls were thus engaged in 
the Deccan, some transactions occurred in 
other parts of the empire which demand 
notice: among these the principal was the 
capture of the Portuguese fort of Hoogly, 
not far from Calcutta, which was taken in 
1631, after a siege, by the governor of Bengal. 
In tlie chapters devoted to the mission of 
Francis Xavier, and to the commercial con- 
nection between India and the West, mention 
is made of the arrival of the Portuguese on 
the coast of Malabar, A short retrospect 
of their political progress may be necessary 
to the illustration of this period of Indian 
history. 

The Portuguese^ under the celebrated 
Vasco da Gama,- as has been noticed, made 
their appearance in May* 1498^ at the town of 
Calient, In 1505, in an engagement fought 
at Choule, by Lorenzo, the son of Francisco de 
Almeyda, against the fleet of the Sultan of 
Egypt, the Portuguese cannon were first 
heard on the shores of Maharashtra, Choule 
then belonged to Admednuggur, and with the 
king of that country the Portuguese main- 
tained a friendly intercourse for several years. 
On the 30th December, 1508, they entered the 
liver Dahul, and the viceroy, Francisco de 
Almeyda, plundered and burnt the town. 
The first territory of which they possessed 
themselves was the important island on which 
now stands the town of Goa, which belonged 
to the kingdom of Bejapore. The Hindoo 
pirate Timmogee, a native of Canara, sug- 
gested to Alphonso de Albuquerque, an attack 
on Goa. It w^as surprised on the 27th of 
February, 1510, but was soon after recovered ; 
again attacked, and finally conquered by 
Albuquerque, on the 25th November follow- 
ing. Ill 1533, the Portuguese landed on the 
coast, burnt all the town from Olncldee-Ta- 
rapore to Bassein, destroyed the fortifications 
recently erected there, and levied contribu- 
tions from Tannah to Bombay. Two years 
fterwarcls they took Damaun, and obliged 
Bultan Bahador, of Gujerat, then hard pressed 
by the emperor Hoomayoon, to cede Bassein 
in perpetuity, to grant permission to build 
fort at Dill, and to invest them 'with the 
of levying duties on the trade with the 
3ea ; in return for these privileges they 
assisted him against the Moguls. Their 


operations in Gujerat and in other quarters 
occupied the Portuguese for several years ; 
but in 1548 they inflicted great havoc on the 
coast of Bejapore, and laid waste 'with fire 
and sword the whole of the towns from Goa 
to Bancote. They were solicited for their 
aid to depose Ibrahim Adili Shah , and to 
place upon his throne his brother Abdullah, 
who was then residing at Goa, under their 
protection ; but the attempt was abandoned. 
In 1571 there was a combined attack made 
upon the Portuguese by the Kings of Beja- 
pore and Ahmednuggur. Ali Adili Shah 
besieged Goa, and sustained a mortifying re- 
pulse. The defence of Ghonle, w-hich was 
besieged by Mortezza Nizam Shah, and de- 
fended by Luis Ferara de Andrada, re^* 
doimded greatly to the credit of the Portu- 
guese. The Mohammedans, as is generally 
the case when a native army is defeated, at- 
tributed their ill-luck to treachery. Ferishta 
says the ofiicers of Nizam Shah w^ere cor- 
rupted by pwesents of wine. On the eastern 
frontier Little Thibet w^as reduced to sub- 
mission. An army sent to reduce Srinagur 
was defeated, and another force, which had been 
dispatched for the conquest of Gooch Bahar, 
was compelled, by the severity of the climate, 
to abandon the country after possession had 
been taken of it, in 1637. In this year 
Candahar w^as recovered from the Persians, 
through the treachery of Ali Merdan Khan, 
who had been exasperated by^ some harsh 
treatment from his sovereign. He rose into 
favour 'with his neiv master, the emperor, and 
obtained well-ineiuted admiration at court by 
the public works wdiich he constructed, and 
the canal in Delhi, wliich still bears his 
name. 

The provinces of Bactria, Balk, and Ba- 
dakshan, were attached to the empire, the 
emperor in person conducting the opera- 
tions ; Ali Merdan and the Eajah Sayat Singh 
having previously failed. This conquest was 
soon disturbed, and the emperor’s son, 
Aurnngzebe, '^\'as sent to re-establish autho- 
rity there, ivhile Ms fatlier marched with a 
powerful army to his support. These pre- 
parations were to no purpose, the Moguls 
w^ere obliged to retreat; and though the 
prince with some of the troops escaped, the 
greater portion of the army ]KU’iBhed, either 
by the inclemency of the w’eather in tiic 
mountains, or foil under the repeated assaults 
of the mountaineers. To aggravate this re- 
pulse, the recently recovered jirovince ofOau- 
clahar was rescued from their hands in 1.64:8. 
Three well organized expeditions %vere i’or- 
wardod for its re-conquest; the two first under 
the command of Aiiriingzehe, and the third 
under his brother, Dara Sheko. The last 
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campaign was organized at Laliore, in tlie 
winter of 1652, and tbe army marclied in the 
spring of the following year, Shah Jehan 
himself following to OabiiL Though the 
siege was prosecuted with great Bpiritj the 
Moguls, after several disappointments, were 
forced to retreat. On their return they 
suffered severely from the attacks of both 
Persians and Affghans, and thus ended the 
last effort for its recovery, 

This attempt was followed hy two years of 
uninterrupted tranquillity, during which Shah 
J eiian endeavoured to organize the territories 
recently acquired by him. He united the 
two governments of the Deccan, and Auning- 
zehe was appointed viceroy. The most im- 
portant result of the conquest of the Deccan 
was the completion of a revenue survey of 
the Mogul possession in that country, which 
occupied him nearly twenty years, and was 
conducted by Todar Mai, a financier, whose 
name is familiar to oriental readers, and 
whose regulations in the mint department, 
during the reign of Akbar, had acquired for | 
him a character of no inconsiderable ability.* ' 
According to his scheme the land was as- 
sessed in proportion to its fertility, varying 
from one half to one seventh of the gross 
produce, according to the expense of culture 
or the produce. The government share was 
then commuted for a fixed money equivalent, 
and in time, wdien a measurement classifica- 
tion and registry had taken place, the regu- 
lated assessment was fixed at one fourth of 
the w^’hoie produce of each field throughout 
the year, and became the permanent rent of 
the land. 

Aiirungzebe fixed his seat of government 
at Khirkee, a town built by Malik Amber, 
which, after his own name, he called Aurung- 
abad. The tranquillity which prevailed did 
not suit the temperament of this young prince. 
In the year 16o5 he readily seized an 
opportunity of intermeddling in the affairs of 
Golconda. Bince the late capitulation, Ab- 
dullah Kutb Bhah had regularly paid his 
tribute, and manifested every disposition to 
secure the favour of Shah Jehan, who, on his 
part, had no wish to molest him. At this 
conjuncture Mir Joomleh was the prime - 
minister of the King of Golconda. He had 
formerly been a diamond merchant, and 
in that capacity was known and respected 
for his ability and integrity throughout the 
Deccan. In his recent elevation he had won 
the esteem of every Mohammedan prince in 
Hiiidostan. His son, Mohammed Amin, was 
a young man of dissolute bahits, hut he pos- 
sessed Ms father’s confidence. Having in- 

Grant Guff’s Bistory of the Mahraiias^ vol. i, p. 125. 


curred the displeasure of his sovereign, he 
was punished, and the fatheiv resented this 
treatment. An altercation arose between 
him and the king, and Joomleh at length 
sought the protection of the emperor. His 
appeal was backed with all the irdluence of 
Aurungzebe. This led to the cultivation of 
an intimacy which essentially contributed to 
Aurmigzebe’s elevation, and served to light 
up a conflagration which was never effec- 
tually suppressed, and was not extinguished 
till it had consumed the empire.* 

Bhah Jehan espoused the cause of Joomleh j' 
as ardently as Aurungzebe could have de- 
sired, and addressed a peremptory letter to 
the King of Golconda, who, exasperated by 
this interference, imprisoned the son and 
sequestrated the father’s property. This 
conduct Shall Jehan resolved to punish. 
Aurungzebe was ordered to prepare an 
army, to insist on the release of Amin, to 
demand satisfaction for the injury done to 
Joomleh, and in case of refusal he was 
directed to invade Golconda. Without any 
declaration of wax-, Aurungzebe sent a chosen 
force on pretence of escorting his eldest son, 
Mohammed, to Bengal, whither, it was re- 
ported, he was proceeding to marry Ms 
cousin, the daughter of Bultaii Bhujah, and 
followed with the main army, The road 
from Aurungabad to Bengal wound round 
by Masulipatam, in order to escape the forests 
of Gundwana, and approached the city of 
Hyderabad, the capital of Golconda. Ab- 
: dullah Shah was so far from suspecting any 
hostile inteiitions, that he was actually 
making preparations for the entertainment of 
the young prince, and was not sensible of his 
! danger till the enemy was at his gates. He 
i fled to the hill fort of Golconda, six or eight 
miles from the city. Hyderabad fell into the 
hands of the Slogiils, the citadel was attacked, 
the place was plundered and half burned, the 
troops sent by neighbouring states to his aid 
were intercepted, and the king w^as reduced 
to the greatest extremities. Abdullah had, 
on the prince’s arrival, released Amin, and 
restored the confiscated property. After 
several attempts to raise the siege by force, 

* Elphinstoue, vol. il p. 409, 

t Jooinleh was a Persian, born in Ardiatan, a viihge 
in the neighbourhood of Ispahan. His parents, though of 
some rank, were eitremely poor. He, however, found 
means to acquire some knowledge of letters, which cir- 
enmstatice procured for him the place of clerk lo a 
diamond merchant, who made frequent visits to Golconda, 
In that kingdom he quitted his master’s service and 
traded on his own account, and became possessed of a 
considerable fortune, which enabled him to purchase a 
place at the court of Cuttub, sovereign of Telingana, and 
of a great part of Golconda. In that station he behaved 
so well that he attracted the notice of this prince, -who 
raised him to the head of his forces. — Dow. 
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lie was obliged to submit to very strin- 
gent terms. He was now compelled to give 
Ms daugliter in marriage to Sultan Moham- 
med, to pay up all arrears of tribute fixed by 
Aurungzebe, and one million pounds as Ms 
first instalment. 

The neiglibouring Idngclom of Bejapore 
next engrossed the attention of the emperor. 
Since the last treaty (1636) peace had been 
preserved with that country ; Mohammed 
Adili Shah had cultivated the friendship^ of 
the emperor, and had entered into close in 
timacy with his eldest and favourite son, 
Bara Sheho. This intimacy was the cause of 
considerable annoyance to Aurungzehe, who 
was secretly jealous of his brother. At this 
time (1656) the King of Bejapore died, and 
the succession devolved on his son, a young 
man in the nineteenth year of his age. The 
resources of Bejapore were considerable ; the 
young Hng had a well-filled treasury, a fertile 
territory, and a powerful army, which at this 
time was very much divided, large divisions 
of them being employed in reducing the re- 
fractory zemindars in the Carnatic. Shah 
Jehanwas induced by his yoixnger son to 
dispute the legitimacy of the young Hng, 
and to assert his own right to nominate a 
successor to his tributary. Aurungzebe met 
with very little opposition in the reduction of 
the kingdom : the fort of Kallian was almost 
immediately reduced ; Bidr, though strongly 
garrisoned, fell into their hands the first day 
of the attack, owing, it is said, to an acci- 
dental explosion of the principal magazine ; 
Kilburga was carried by assault; and Khan 
Mohammed, the prime -minister and general 
of Bejapore, was bribed, and consequently 
traitorously neglected every opportunity of 
impeding the progress of the Moguls. 

The unfortunate king was coerced to sue 
for peace on the most humiliating terms. 
This, however, was refused ; Aurungzebe had 
determined on the complete subjugation of 
the kingdom, and was pressing on with great 
vigour the siege of the capital, when an event 
occurred which suddenly compelled him to 
change his resolve. His father was seriously 
ill, and his physicians apprehended that the 
complaint was fatal. Bara Sheko, the eldest 
and favourite son, was at the seat of govern- 
ment, and was actually invested with the 
administration of his father’s functions. One 
of his first acts was to recall Joomleh, 
and all the principal officers serving in the 
Deccan. This step he was probably induced 
to take by his partiality towards Bejapore, 
as well as by his hatred of Aurungzebe, 
whom he dreaded. His apprehensions were 
well founded, that prince was inordinately 
ambitious, and had made himself the favourite 


of the Moslems by Ms zeal in the practice 
and propagation of his religion. Sheko, on 
the contrary, inclined to the liberalism of 
Akbar, and had, by the open profession of Ms 
views, offended all the zealots. Aurungzebe, 
by the advice of Joomleh, decided on accept- 
ing the overtures of All Adili Shah, from 
whom he received a large sum of money, and 
concluded a treaty by which die surrendered 
the advantages he had gained, and then 
marched to Agra, to counteract the designs 

of Sheko. « A 

Shah Jehan had four sons, all of age, and 
aspiring to the throne. Bara Sheko was in 

his forty-second year ; Shujah was forty, and 
then viceroy of Bengal ; Aurungzebe was 
thirty-eight; and Morad, the youngest, had 
long been employed in important commands, 
and was now governor of Gujerat. Their 
characters were thus summed up by their 
father:— ‘‘Bara,” he said, “had talents for 
command, the dignity becoming the royal 
office, but was intolerant of all who had any 
pretensions to eminence, whence he was 
^ good to the had and bad to the good, 
Shujah was a mere drunkard, and Morad a 
gluttonand a sensualist; Aurungzebe excelled 
both in action and counsel, was well fitted 
to undertake the burthen of public affairs, 
hut full of subtle suspicions, and never likely 
to find any one whom he could trust.” ^ 
Each of these princes assembled an army to 
enforce his pretensions. Aurungzebe had 
information of the most secret proceedings 
at court from his favourite sister, Roshunara. 
Plis first act was to represent to his brother 
Morad that he had no ambition to undertake 
the care of government, and that his deter- 
mination was at the earliest convenience to 
devote the remainder of his life to religious 
seclusion ; that his personal safety had forced 
him to take up arms against their common 
enemy, Bara, and that he "would assist to 
place him upon the throne. By those wily 
representations he induced Morad to unite 
his forces with his own, and in two battles 
which folWed, the royal armies were de- 
feated, Bara became a fugitive, and after 
another ineffectual effort w^as betrayed into the 
hands of Aurungzebe, and by his orders put 
to death. Shah Jehan unexpectedly re- 
covered, hut though he sent repeated com- 
mands to his sons to return to their govern- 
ments, they, pretending to consider these 
commands as forgeries of Bara, did not obey. 
Anrungzehe got possession of the person of 
his father. He then imprisoned his brother 
Morad, gained over his army, deposed the 
emperor, and mounted the throne in the year 
* " hettei* from Ammgzebe to his son, in the Bastiu 
al Amal Agahi.” 
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1658. He sliortly after marclied against Ms 
brother Slxiij all, defeated liim, and compelled 
him to fly to Arracan. He was tliei’e mur- 
dered, and thus all competitors being disposed 
of, Aurungzebe was left in undisputed pos- 
session of the empire. Shah Jehan survived 
his dethronement seven yera’s, and during 
that period was treated with the greatest 
respect. His reign was the most prosperous 
ever known in India, and of all its princes 
he was the most magnificent. His retinue,” 
says Elphinstone, “ his state establisliments, 
Ills largesses, and all the pomp of his court, 
were much increased beyond the excess they 
had attained under his predecessors. His 
expenses in these departments can only be 
palliated by the fact that neither occasioned 
any increase to his exactions, nor any em- 
barrassment to his finances. The most 
striking instance of his pomp and his pro- 
digality was the construction of the famous 
peacock throne. It took its name from a 
peacock with his tail spread, represented in 
its .natural colours in sapphires, emeralds, 
rubies, and other appropriate jewels, which 
formed the chief ornament of a mass of 
diamonds and precious stones that dazzled 
every beholder. Tavernier, a jeweller by 
profession, reports, witliout apparent distrust, 
the common belief that it cost near six million 
and a half sterling.” 

Shah Jehan reigned thirty years with great 
popularity. He was sixty-se ven years old when 
he was deposed, and seventy-four when he died. 

Aurungzebe, on his accession, assumed the 
name of Alamgur, Lord of the Universe. As 
soon as all his competitors were removed out 
of his way, he directed his arms against the 
Bajah of Bekanir, \vho had ahandoned his 
interests, deserted him in the Deccan, and 
still held out against him. He was soon 
reduced to submission. 

Joomleb, who had remained faithful to 
Aurungzebe, and had rendered him essential 
services, how became an object of suspicion. 
His most recent achievement w^as the resto- 
ration of order in the province of Bengal, and 
on Ills return to the capital, further employ- 
ment was provided for him in the conquest 
of Assam, This commission Joomleh exe- 
cuted with his usual ability and success ; he 
marched along the course of the river Brah- 
mapootra, subdued the small principality of 
Gooch Bahar, overran the territories of Assam, 
and took possession of Ghergong, the capital. 
He sent to the emperor an exulting descrip- 
tion of Ms campaign, and announced Ms 
intention of opening a way into China. These 
anticipations were never realized ; the rainy 
season set in, all the low country was inun- 
dated, provisions and forage were injured or 
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destroyed, and the natives neglected no 
opportunity of cutting off the detachments, 
and thus distressed the camp. Sickness 
broke out amongst the troops, and. though 
Joomleh was reinforced, he was reluctantly 
compelled to renounce Ms splendid projects, 
and it required the exercise of all his ability 
to retire without disgrace. Though far 
advanced in years, he shared all the hard- 
ships with the humblest soldier. He died on 
Ms return, and his son, Mohammed Amin, 
was raised to the dignities and honours to 
which his father had attained. “ The death 
of this great man,” says Bernier, “as might 
be expected, produced a great sensation 
throughout India, and it was now observed by 
many intelligent persons ^tbat Aurungzebe 
was in reality King of Bengal.’ Though not 
insensible to Ms obligations of gratitude, yet 
the Mogul was perhaps not sorry to have lost 
a vicegerent whose power and mental re- 
sources had excited so much pain and un- 
easiness. “Yon mourn,’ he said to Amin, 

‘ the death of an affectionate parent, and 
I the loss of the most powerful and most 
dangerous of my friends.’” 

In the fifth year after Ms ascent to the 
throne the emperor was seized with an illness 
which nearly proved fatal, and led to very 
serious disturbances. During its continuance 
he was frequently delirious from the violence 
of the fever, and Ms tongue became so palsied 
that he could scarcely articulate. It was 
generally believed, at one period, that he 
was dead. In this state of afeiirs Ms newly - 
I established power was shaken to its founda- 
tion. It was even rumoured that the Bajah 
Jaswint Singh, governor of Gujerat, was on 
his march to release Shah Jehan from prison, 
and that Mohabat Khan, who had for some 
time disputed Anriingzebe’s authority, and 
had but recently acknowledged it, leaving 
bis government at Cabnl, was hastening by 
forced marches to Agra, for the liberation of 
the old king. Etabar Khan, in whose custody 
he was placed, was equally disposed to throw 
open the gates of his prison. Amongst tlie 
sons of the royal invalid there were also dis- 
sensions fomented. Sultan hlausum intrigued 
with the Omrahs, and the Princess Bochinara 
had enlisted a powerful party in support of 
Sultan Akbar, Aiirungzebe’s third son, then 
in the eighth year of his age. To secure 
popularity, the partizans of each proclaimed 
their object to be the release of Shah Jehan. 
However, there was scarcely a man of in- 
j fluence in the empire in favour of Ms resto- 
ration, with the exception perhaps of Jaswint 
Singli and Mohabat Khan, all the rest had 
basely transferred their allegiance to the 
royal fratricide and itsurper. 
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The severity of his illness did not destroy i 
the interest ^vhich the reigning “ 

public affairs. He gave instructions for fte 1 
OTiiduct of the government and the safe cus- 
S of his father. He 
Sultan Mausum, in the event of his death, to 

release his grandfather ; at Etahar 

ivas forwarding urgent d^patches to mate 
to keep the strictest watch on his 
Ou the fifth day of his illness, during the 
crisis of his disorder, he had hi^elf conveyed 
ite tL council of the Omrahs, to convince 

motiv. mated Wm to W.t ™ 
seventh, ninth, and tenth day. On the thii_ 
teonth day he fell into a swoon, so deep and 
long, that his attendants believed 
The report w^as rapidly communicated do the 
citizens^ The king, in the interim, being m- 
£ed of the currency of the rumour and 
apprehending in the populaiv ferment the 
liteation of his father, he sent for some of 
the principal noblemen to verify his existence. 
Havmg been propped up ou bis eoucb, ^be 
called for -writing ’^^^erials, and forwarde^^^^ 
letter to Etabar, commanding him to caretully 
guard his captive ; and he sent for 
teal, which having enclosed in a sinall hag 
he had it impressed with a seah and kept it 
carefully attached to his arm, to prevent any 
sinister use being made of that instrument. _ 
The vigour of mind exhibited in this eniei - 
genoy, a^d the sage precautions which had 
frustrated all the projects of his venues, and 
of the parties at court, had the effect of coii- 
chiating the popular feeling, and also held 

outthe assurance of his convalescence.^ ihe 

intrigues which had been practised durn^ 
his confinement exposed to him the real state 
of affairs. He now discovered that biiau 
Mausum, who was intended by him as his 
successor, had shown more anxmty to forward 
bis owu personal objects tbau for bis re" 
covery. His sister, who exercised great in- 
fluence over Aurungzebe, and had essentially 
contributed to his success, was entirely 
devoted to the interests of her young 
nephew Akhar. This prince was also the 
favourite with the Moslem people at la^e, 
and particularly with the nobility, a he 
mothers of his elder brothers were daughters 
only of' Hindoo rajahs, and were looked 
down upon with contempt for their containi- 
uation with heathen blood. Akhar, _ the 
youngest son, was of the pure Mood ot 
the house of Tamerlaue, and horm of the 
daughter of Shah Nawaz, descended from the 
ancient kings of Muscat, aud of the imperial 
house of Sefi. The Persian chiefs, many of 
wbom. were in tbe public service, were bis sup- 
porters, and in consequence of his brothers 


machinations the father’s aftectioiis were eii 
Usted in his favour, aud he resofoed to open 
the wav for liiia to the throne. Ofthefaniily 
of Hara there survived an only daughter. 

She had, on the destruction of her family, 
been delivered to the care of her grandfather, 
and had resided with him and her aunt in 

Agra. An alliance with this princess would 

add greatly to Akbar’s partizans, aud. also 
fortify his right to the throne. On his re- 
covery Aurungzebe wrote a letter full ot pro- 
fessions to his father, and concluded^ with a 
formal demand of the hand of his niece for 
his son Akhar. The proposition was rejected 
with disdain; and the old monarch retorted 
that the insolence of Aurnngzehe was equal 
to his crimes. The young princess, fearing 
that force might he substituted for persuasion, 
concealed a poinard in her bosom, and pro- 
tested her determination to die by 
hand rather than wed the son of her fathei s 
murderer. He was equally unsuccessful m au 
application which he made about this time foi 
some precious stones for completing some 
ornamentation of the celebrated peacock s 
throne “ Let him govern with more justice, 
said Shah Jehan ; “ for equity and clemency 
are the only jewels that can adorn a throne. 

I am weary of his avarice. Let me hear no 
more of precious stones. _ The hammera are 
ready which will pulverise them should he 
importune mo for them again.”* Aurung- 
zebe treated this answer with great coldness, 
and replied, “ That to offend the emperor was 
far from being the intention of his dutitui son. 
Let Shah Jehan keep the jewels," said he ; 
“nav more— let him command all those ot 
Aurungzebe. His amusements constitute a 
portion of the happiness of his son.” On this oc- 
casion the father sent a portion of the jewels, 
accompamed by a brief note. lake bis, 
which I am destined to w'ear no more, k our 
fortune has prevailed, hut moderation has 
more power than your fortune over bhah 
Jehan. Wear them with dignity, and make 
some amends to your family for their misfor- 
tunes by your own renown.” Aurungzebe 
burst into tsars ; and let it he hoped his giie 
was sincere. The spoils of his brother bhujah 
on the same occasion were laid at his feet. 
All opposition Avas extinct : the fearful price 
had been paid ; the feelings of humanity pre- 
vailed. He ordered these mournful memories 
from his sight, and then retired in a melan- 
choly mood from the hall of aiidience.y _ 
His treatment of his father, though kept 
closely confined, and every precaution adopted 
for his safe custody, was indulgent and re- 
* Dow’s 850; Bernier’s Trawln, 

vol.i.p.l41. 
t Dow, vol. iii. ti. 350. 
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spectful, as 1ms been before noticed. He was 
left in possession of Ms own sxiite of apavt- 
ments, and permitted to enjoy tlie society of 
Ms favonrite dangbteiv and tlie whole of his 
female establishment, including the singing 
and dancing w^omen, cooks, and others. 
Every reasonable demand was complied with ; 
and as the old man in the decline of life had 
taken a religious turn, the Moollahs were 
permitted to visit Mm, and console him by 
reading and expounding the Koran for him. 
He had also the privilege of ordering what- 
ever would serve to contribute to his amuse- ■ 
ment, and had frequently all kinds of animals, 
horses of state, game, and tame antelopes, 
brought to him. He was loaded with presents 
by his son, consulted as an oracle, and frequently 
written to in expressions of dutiful submission. 
These attentions had their mollifying effects ; 
Ms anger and ZmaifaHr were at length sub- 
dued; he frequently wrote to his son on 
political matters ; sent him Dara’s daughter ; 
and, as has been related, forwarded to him 
some of those precious stones which he had 
threatened to grind to powder,'^ 

During these transactions, which followed 
immediately after the recovery of Aurung- 
2 ;ebe, Sultan Mausum, who had forfeited by 
his recent effort to form a party for himself 
the confidence of his father, was sent into the 
Deccan, to assume the command of the im- 
perial army, in 1664:. On his arrival he suc- 
ceeded the maharajah, on whom the govern- 
ment devolved during the illness of Shaista, 
the king’s uncle, and to whose eloquence and 
devotion the exaltation of Aurungzehe was 
in a great measure due. 

To understand the state of affairs in the 
Deccan on the advent of the prince, the new 
governor, it will be requisite to go farther 
hack, and give a sketch of the history of 
Shaista Khan. A short time before the 
‘ battle of Kigwa, when Aurungzehe quitted 
the capital to encounter Sultan Shujah, Shaista 
was sent as governor to Agra, and subse- 
quently nominated to the Deccan, and placed 
in the chief command of the forces of that 
province. From this post he was removed, on 
the death of Joomleh, to the more important 
command of Bengal. Though succeeding to a 
man of such abilities and enterprise, he proved 
himself not unworthy of his position, and, 
indeed, matured a project of aggrandizement 
of which his predecessor had no conception. 

To the east of the Bay of Bengal is situated, 
between the eighteenth and twenty -first de- 
gree of north latitude, the province — formerly 
the kingdom*— of Arracan, bounded on the 
north by Ohittagong, and separated from it 
by the river Maaf and the Wailli hills, on the 


east by a chain of mountains, wMcb separates 
it from Ava, on the south by a part of Begu, 
and on the west by the Bay of Bengal Its 
extreme length from the pass of Kintalee to 
its northern extremity is about three hundred 
miles, and its breadth varies from ninety to 
fifteen miles. ‘^Between the Kuladyne and 
Sundoway rivers,’’ says Pemberton, /‘the 
whole coast consists of a labyrinth of creeks 
and tide -nullahs, all of which terminate at the 
foot of the lower ranges, and receive the con- 
tributions of numerous small streams.” During 
many years the Portuguese had settlements 
on the coast, and a great number of Ohristian 
slaves and half-caste Portuguese and off- 
scourings of Europe had thither collected. 
The refugees from Goa, Oeylon, Gochin, 
Malacca, and the other settlements planted by 
the Portuguese, sought shelter there ; and of 
all this motley crew none received more cordial 
welcome than those who set at boldest defiance 
all divine and human law — those who deserted 
their monasteries, violated their obligations, 
and had married three or four wives, or had 
perpetrated other great crimes. They were 
Christians merely by name. The lives they 
led in Arracan were the most detestable, mas- 
sacring and poisoning without compunction 
or remorse ; and Bernier, our authority, states 
that their priests, ^0 truth, were 

too often not better than these criminals.* 

The sovereign of Arracan gave every en- 
couragement to these bra voes, and assigned to 
them the possession of the port of Ohittagong 
and some adjacent lands. He used them as 
a frontier guard, to protect his territories 
from the aggressions of the Moguls. Thus 
encouraged, they acted with impunity, and 
their only pursuits were piracy and pluiider. 
With their light galleys (called 
they commanded all the creeks along the 
coast, scoured the open seas, entered the 
numerous arms and canals of the Ganges, 
often penetrating forty or fifty leagues up the 
country. They frequently in these predatory 
expeditions surprised and carried away the 
entire populations of villages, on festival days, 
or when they had congregated for the pur- 
poses of trade or the celebration of marriage. 
Their captives were reduced to slavery, 
and the residue of the booty seized on by 
i them, which could not be removed, was de- 
stroyed. This is the reason why, Bernier 
remarks, that we see so many fine islands in 
the mouth of the Ganges, once thickly popu- 
lated, now entirely deserted by human beings, 
and become the desolate receptacle of tigers 
and other wild beasts.* The Portuguese of 
Goa, Ceylon, Bt, Thomas, and other places, 

* Bernier, vol. I p. 195* 

t IMd., p. 196. 
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piircliased fhese wretclied captives, vdtPoiit 
scruple, and the liorrid and inlinman traffic 
was carried on at Hoogly in Bengal, and in 
tlie vicinity of the island of Galles, near Cape 
das Palmas. The settlement at Hoogly bad 
Been made with the permission and tinder 
the protection of J eliangbire, whose liberality 
has been already remarked. He also anti- 
cipated the realization of considerable com- 
mercial advantages from this establishment. 
The new settlers had also engaged to free the 
Gnlf of Bengal from all depredations. 

Shah Jehan, moi'e devoted than he to the 
intolerant dogmas of his creed, and, moreover, 
enraged by the nefarious traffic which these 
nominal Christians carried on with the man- 
stealers of Arracan, and by their having 
audaciously refused to emancipate their slaves 
at his command, inflicted on them a weighty 
and indiscriminate chastisement. He first 
exacted from them large sums of money, and 
then besieged and took their town, and com- 
manded that the whole population should he 
transported to Agra, and there condemned to 
slavery. The miseries to which they /were 
subjected is unequalled by any modern pro- 
ceeding. Children, priests, and tnonks shared 
the general fate. The females of any per- 
sonal attractions, whether married or single, 
were consigned to the seraglio. Little 
cliildren were subjected to the rite of circum- 
cision, and made pages ; the adults were forced 
to profess Islam, under the threat of being 
trampled to death beneath the elephant’s feet. 
Some time before the capture of Hoogly, a 
formal offer was made by the pirates of sur- 
rendering the kingdom of Arracan to the 
viceroy of Goa. The latter thought it incon- 
sistent with the dignity of his sovereign to 
become so disreputably possessed of it. About 
this time, the notorious Fra Joan, an Augus- 
tine monk, became the King of Sondiva, an 
advantageous post commanding the mouth of 
the Ganges. These freebooters were a source 
of constant annoyance to the Mogul, and he 
w^as under the necessity of maintaining a 
large force to protect the inlets of the pi'o- 
vince of Bengal, but this he found insufficient. 
Such was the skill and daring of the pirates 
that, with four or five galleys, they never he- 
sitated to attack, destroy, or capture fifteen 
or twenty vessels of the Mogul. 

Shaista Khan had resolved on making a 
well- organized efibrt to deliver his govern- 
ment from this scourge ; but he had another 
design, that was to punish the sovereign 
of Arracan, who was in league with the 
pirates, and whose daughter had been given 
in marriage to their celebrated and powerful 
chief, Bastian Consalvo, and who liad, more- 
over, very recently put to death Sultan Shujah 
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and his family, who, in their adversity, en- 
deavoured to obtain a refuge in that countiy. 
Conscious of the difficulty of marching an 
army into the kingdom of Arracan, owing to 
the great ninnher of creeks, rivers, and canals 
which intersect the frontiers, and the naval 
superiority of the pirates, Shaista, with con- 
summate policy, sought the co-operation of 
the Dutch, who had a powerful settlement in 
Batavia. Thither he sent an envoy, with full 
authority to negotiate with the general com- 
mandant for the joint occnpation of Arracan. 
This offer was agreeable to the politic views 
of the Dutch, who W’ere seeking an oppor- 
tunity for the further depression of the de- 
clining fortunes of the Portuguese. Two 
ships of war were soon dispatched for the 
conveyance of the Mogul troops to Chitta- 
gong. In the meantime, Shaista opened 
negotiations with the pirates, and so imposed 
on them by threats, and assurances that in 
Bengal they would he allowed as much land 
as they considered necessary, and receive 
double their present pay, that they embarked 
in fifty galleys, and unaccountably passed over 
to him, with so much precipitation, that 
they had scarcely time to take their families 
and valuables on board. Shaista received the 
infatuated traitors with every demonstration 
of ■welcome, gave them large sums of money, 
and afforded them hospitable accommodation 
in the town of Dacca, Having, by this libe- 
rality gained their confidence, the pirates 
rendered him effectual services. They 
assisted at the capture of Sondiva, which had 
reverted to the King of Arracan, and from 
that they accompanied the Mogul army to Chit- 
tagong. When, at length, the Dutch vessels 
of war arrived, the pirates were thanked for 
their kind intentions, and informed that their 
services were no longer required. I saw,” 
says Bernier, 'Hhese vessels in Bengal, and 
was in company with the officers, who con-' 
sidered the Indian’s thanks a poor compensa- 
tion for the violation of his engagements. In 
regard to the Portuguese, Shaista treats them, 
not perhaps as he ought, but certainl}?' as they 
deserve. He has drawn them from Chitta- 
gong ; they and their families are in his 
power; an occasion for their services no 
longer exists, he considers it there foi'e quite 
unnecessary to fulfil a single promise. He 
suflers month after month to elapse without 
giving them any pay ; declaring that they 
are traitors in whom it is folly to confide— 
wretches who have basely betrayed the prince 
whose bounty they have experienced.” ^ The 
defection of the pirates was followed by the 
reduction of Arracan. Shaista enrolled an 
army of ten thousand horse and foot at Dacca, 
Bernier, vol. i, p. 203. 
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to the command of which he appointed his 
son Ameid Khan. They departed on this 
expedition in the Beginning of the fair season, 
1666, and in six days crossed the Phenny, 
which divides Chittagong from Bengal. The 
King of Arracan made merely a show of 
opposition, and then fled to his capital, and 
shut himself up in the. fort. A few days 
after his fleet "vwas defeated, and the capital, 
and then the kingdom, fell an easy prey to the 
victors. Ameid found twelve hundred and 
twenty-three pieces of cannon in the fort, and 
a prodigions quantity of stores. He named 
the town Islamabad, and annexed the whole 
province to Bengal. 

Though Aurungzehe was out of danger 
on the fifteenth day of his illness, he was 
greatly enfeebled, and remained in a ver}^ 
weak condition for nearly two months after ; 
he was then advised by his physicians, and 
importuned by his favourite sister, wdio was 
anxious to visit that enchanting land, to 
retire to Cashmere, in order to recruit his 
health in its saliiBrious climate. While in- 
dulging in this rural retreat in the north, 
some events began to transpire in the Dec- 
can, calculated to command his assiduous 
attention. 

Maharashtra, the country of the Malirattas, 
is one of the five divisions into which the 
central portion of India, called the Deccan, 
is divided. It rises from the Sautpoora 
Mountains in the north, and extends from 
Nandode on the west, along those moun- I 
tains to the Wyne Gunga, east of Nagpore ; | 
its eastern boundary is formed by the bank i 
of that river, until it falls into the Wurda ; j 
from the confluence of these rivers it may | 
he traced lip the east bank of the Wurda to j 
Manikdroog, and thence westward to Mahoor ; | 
from this place a waving line may he extended i 
to Goa ; while on the west it is bounded by | 
the sea, The whole tract comprises about a ^ 
hundred and two thousand square miles. The 
great feature of the country is the mountain 
chain called the Siadri, or moi'e commonly 
the Ghauts, which, at an average distance 
of thirty or forty miles from the sea, runs 
along the western part. It ranges from 
three thousand to five thousand feet, and the 
chief peculiarity is the contrast between the 
tracts which it separates. On the west it 
rises abruptly from the sea, and forms an 
almost inaccessible barrier ; but on the east 
it supports a table-land one thousand five 
luindred or two thousand feet high, gradually 
sloping eastward, far beyond the confines of 
Mahratta to the Bay of Bengal. The Goncan 
is the tract which lies between the Ghauts 
and the sea. It is in most parts remarkably 
rugged and broken, interspersed with huge 


mountains and thick jungles, intersected by 
rivers and rivulets innumerahle, forming fit 
haunts for the wild animals who frequent 
those recesses. 

The Ghauts and the other mountains fre- 
quently tei’minate in large smooth basaltic 
rocks, which form natural fortresses, so that in 
a military point of view there is not, it is 
asserted, a stronger country in the world. 
The mass of the population, which amount to 
about six millions, are Hindoos. The Mah- 
rattas have never %ured as a nation in Hin- 
dostan, and the early Mohammedan historians 
do not seem to be aware of their existence. 
The word itself first occurs in Perishta, in 
the transactions of the year 14:86. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the King of 
Bejapore substituted the Mahratta language, 
in his financial papers, for Persian. He re- 
modelled his army, which had been previously 
composed of foreigners, and enrolled a large 
number of Mabrattas. They were at first 
restricted to the lowest and most laborious 
grades, and chiefly employed on garrison 
duty. It was very soon discovered that they 
were peculiarly qualified to act as light 
cavalry, and soon rose into estimation in the 
services of the governments of Bejapore and 
Ahmednuggur, a few of them were also 
engaged by the King of Golconda. Several 
rose to the rank of commanders of divisions, 
and military jaghires, or lands appropriated 
to the support of a body of troops, were con- 
ferred upon them. The Mahratta chiefs 
could enrol a body of horse on very shorty 
notice, and these they retained or discharged, 
at pleasure. Titles wei’e frequently con- 
ferred on those chieftains, chiefly Hindoos— 
such as rajah, naik, and rao; and though be- 
stowed by their Moslem conquerors, they 
were received with avidity and gratification, 
the greater as they were always accompanied 
wuth donations of land to sustain their rank.'^ 
They were not originally a military tribe, like 
the Rajpoots, nor do they possess the same 
grace or dignity of peTson, being of diminutive 
stature, and irregular features; and, indeed, 
they bore rather the character of freebooters 
than of soldiei's, Oandeish and a part of 
: Bahar have been claimed as the original seat 
of the race, while some authorities maintain 
that they are foreigners, and arrived in Cen- 
tral Blindostan from the western parts of 
Persia about twelve hundred years ago. 
Neither love of country, nor a community of 
language and religion, restrained them from 
turning their arms against one another. 
The most deadly hereditary feuds were per- 
petuated amongst them, fomented artfully by 
the neighbouring states, which prevented 
* Buff’s JSistoi']/ of the Mahraita^} vol. iii, p. 8S. 
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tliem from maldng common cause to assert 
and maiiitam their independence and autho- 
rity, and left them to be merely the merce- 
nary instruments of him who could afford to 
bid highest for their service. 

The following portrait of the Mahrattas is 
faithfully and ably drawn : — They are small, 
sturdy men, well made though not handsome. 
They are all active, laborious, hardy, and peiv 
severing. If they have none of the pride 
and dignity of the Rajpoots, they have none 
of their indolence or want of worldly wisdom. 
A Rajpoot warrior, as long as he does not 
dishonour his race, seems almost indifferent 
to the results of any contest in which he is 
engaged : a Mahratta thinks only of the re- 
sults, and cares nothing about the means, pro - 
vided he attains his object. For this pur- 
pose he will strain his wits, renounce his 
pleasures, and hazard his person, but he has 
not a conception of sacrificing his life or even 
risking his safety for a point of honour. This 
difference of sentiment affects the outward 
appearance of the two nations. There is 
som^ething noble in the carriage even of an 
ordinary Rajpoot, and something vulgar in 
that of the most distinguished Mahratta. 
The Rajpoot is the most worthy antagonist, 
the Mahratta the most formidable enemy, 
for he will not fail in boldness and enterprise 
when they are indispensable, and wall always 
support them or supply their place with 
activity, stratagem, and perseverance. All 
this applies chiefly to the soldiery, to whom 
c[ualities might be fairly ascribed. 
I he mere husbandmen are frugal, sober, and 
industrious, and though they have a dash of 
the national cunning, are neither turbulent nor 
insincere. Chiefs and serfs are all siidras 
and of the same caste, though some ain- 
bitmusly claim an infusion of Rajpoot Mood. 

The founder of the Mahratta state, or at 
least the first person who raised the country 
from obscurity, was Sevajea, who claimed to 
be de8cende.d on very apocryphal authoritv 
ironi the Ranahs of Odeypore. The father 
oi bevajoe, named Shahjee Bonsla, Bho- 
sila, or Bosla, was an officer in the service of 

f Bejapore. The 

father of Shahjee was Malojee. He had ac- 
qmtted himself well in the several offices to 
winch he bad been appointed, and though 
descended of a family of no great considera- 
tion, he rose to distinction in the service of 
JNizam Shah, the King of Ahmeclnuggur, and 
was attached to Jadoo Rao, who had the 
command of ten thousand horse in the army 
commanded by Malik Amber, whose exploits 
have been related It was by the defection 
ot this chief with that large contingent to Shah 

* ElpMustone, voL ii. p. 456. 


Jehan that the defeat of his late commander 
was effected. When his son Shahjee w^as 
about five years old he w^as a very fine child 
and accompanied his father to the celebration 
of a festival at the house of his chief, Jadoo. 
Shahjee was, on this occasion, kindly noticed 
by the host, who good-naturedly called him, 
and seated him by the side of his daughter 
Jeejee, then only three years old. The 
children naturally enjoyed each other’s 
company, and the delighted father, in the 
height^ of his joyous glee, exclaimed, Well, 
girl, wilt^thou take this boy as thy husband ?” 
aiKUimiing to the company said in the same 
strain, '' they are a fine pair.” To his siuv 
prise, and that of the company, Malojee 
started up and said, Take notice, friends, 
Jadoo has this day affianced his daughter to 
my son.” Some assented, Jadoo was mute with 
astonishment. The next day Jadoo invited 
him to dine with him, Malojee declined un- 
less he ratified the inadvertent contract of the 
previous day. This led to a rupture between 
the chief and his adherent. Malojee was 
both crafty and persevering, and was now 
on the high-road to fortune. His riches ra- 
pidly accumulated, and the power, which 
wealth can secure,^ was soon exercised at the 
court of the declining kingdom of Ahmed- 
nuggur. He was elevated to the command of 
five thousand, with the title of Malojee Rajah 
Bonsla, and two jaghires were bestowed on 
him for the maintenance of his dignity and 
force, and the forts of Seevneree and Ohakun 
with their dependent districts, placed in his 
care. His son was now a suitable match for 
Jeejee, and the nuptials were solemnized with 
the consent, and to the satisfaction, of the 
parents, in 1604. The offspring of this union 
was Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire. 

^ During the continual wars in the Deccan, 
bhahjee .was engaged successively on the 
4^mednuggur and Bejapore, still re- 
taining his jaghires. He was subsequently 
employed in the subjugation of the countries 
to the south, and obtained a much more con- 
siderable jaghire in Mysore, including the 
towns ot Sira and Bangalore. 

Sevajee was born in May, 1627, and, in the 
stormy ^ times in. which his infancy W'as cast, 
owed his safety on many occasions to mater- 
nal solicitude. The Mahratta chiefs of con- 
^qiience invariably retain a number of 
Brahmins in their service, as secretaries and 
men of business. To one of these, Dadajee 
Oondoo,^ in whom he reposed great confi- 
dence, Shahjee entrusted the guardianship of^ 
nis family, and the education of his son, 
mid sent them to reside on his jaghire at 
Foonah. The Mahrattas look down with 
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contempt on sell olastic attainments as iin- 
woi’tliy of any but clerks and amanuenses. 
Sevajee was not an exception. He nerer 
learnt to write bis name, but be acquired 
great dexterity in bandling bis arms, was a 
good arcber and marksman, skilled in tbe use 
of tbe spear, and, indeed, of all tbe weapons of 
tbe Deccan. As aborseman, amongst bis expert 
countrymen be bad no equal. His mind was 
stored and fired witb tbe marvellous exploits 
of tbe mytbic heroes of Hindoo tradition. 
GareMly instructed in tbe religion of tbe 
Hindoos, be entertained a deadly hatred for 
tbe creed and followers of tbe Arab Prophet, 
and these feelings supplied the -want of a 
more exalted patriotism. When be attained 
the age of sixteen bis character began to 
develop itself — bis associates were selected 
from the most daring and reckless ; and even 
thus early be conceived the idea of becoming 
independent, and openly discussed bis pro- 
jects. He and bis followers devoted many i 
of their days to excursions in the mountains, ] 
and in bunting down tbe game that frequented | 
their fastnesses. In these pursuits be became 
intimately acquainted witb all the paths and 
defiles of tbe bigblaiids, and studied tbe con- 
dition of tbe adjoining forts and strongholds. 
By bis engaging manners, personal intrepi- 
dity and generosity, be endeared himself, 
not only to bis playmates, but to the inha- 
bitants of that wild tract generally. It was 
whispered about that be bad some share 
in tbe proceeds of extensive robberies com- 
mitted about this time in tbe Concan. Those 
proceedings on tbe part of tbe yonng chief 
alarmed bis guardian, who, in order to engage 
bis attention in domestic concerns, confided to 
him much of tbe management of the jagbire. 
This position added to bis social status ; be 
received and paid visits amongst the respect- 
able people of bis neigbbonrbood, and it gave 
him greater influence over tbe dependents of 
bis own bouse. 

Tbe mountain range north of Poonab was 
inhabited by a people called tbe Bbeels ; that 
to tbe south, by tbe Ramusees ; tbe valleys 
to the east, called tbe Mawals, were in the 
possession of tbe Mabrattas, who were called 
irom that circumstance tbe Mawalees. With 
these Sevajee was extremely popular, 

Tbe bill forts under all tbe Mohammedan 
governments, particularly those of Bejapore, 
were greatly neglected. Tbe reason assigned 
for this was, that they were remote and in an 
unhealthy situation. At tliis period they 
were more neglected than usual. There was 
not one fort on tbe jagbire owned by bis 
father, and tbe principal fort in tbe district 
was injudiciously entrusted to the care of 
men of neither note nor ability. Sevajee bad 


entered into intimate relations with tbree of 
the chiefs in tbe Mawals, who possessed some 
hereditary rights amongst the bills. These 
were bis first avowed adherents, and with 
them, by some means not related, be came 
into the possession of Torna, a bill fort very 
difficult of access, twenty miles south-west of 
Poonab, at the source of tbe Neera River. 
This event happened in tbe year 1646. He 
succeeded in silencing any complaints at 
court. He prepared to put this fortress in 
this best state of defence, and to garrison it 
with a strong force of Mabrattas. While 
making arrangements for its repair, in digging 
up some ruins inside the fort, be discovered 
a large quantity of gold, wbicli bad been de- 
posited in remote times. Tbe circumstance 
was erased from memory probably by tbe de - 
struction of tbe keeper in one of the many 
wars wliicb distracted tbe country. This lucky 
cireumstance contributed greatly to facilitate 
bis designs; arms and ammunition in abun- 
dance were secured, and be was also induced 
to erect another fortress on the mountain, 
tbree miles to the south-east. This be 
strongly fortified and named Raigbur. 
These energetic measures at length aroused 
tbe suspicions of the authorities ; his father 
was communicated with, and from the Car- 
natic, where be was then engaged in the 
king’s interest, be urgently remonstrated, 
through Dadajecj and forbade the prosecu- 
tion of Ms imdertakings. The old guardian, 
now on the verge of eternity, in bis dying 
moments sent for bis ambitious ward, and far 
from enforcing tbe cautious advice of bis 
father, with all that iincalculating devotion 
— characteristic of the Brahmins— to bis 
creed, be conjured him to protect the Brah- 
mins, the Idne, and the cultivators, to preserve 
fi'om violation the Hindoo temples, to prose- 
cute bis plans of independence, and to follow 
the fortune which lay before him. Then, 
having recommended bis family to the young 
chieftain’s care, be expired, leaving a myste- 
rious impression, fixed by tbe mournful so- 
lemnity of tbe occasion, and harmonizing, 
perfectly, with the lofty aspirations of bis own 
entbusiasmi these dying injunctions con- 
firmed bis designs, and influenced tbe devo- 
tion of the subordinates of tbe jagbire, and 
possibly elevated bis motives of action. To 
bis father’s applications for tbepajunent of tbe 
arrears of revenue, after various evasions, be 
at length replied, “ that tbe expenses of that 
pool; country bad so increased, that bis father 
, must depend oil bis more extensive and fertile 
poBsesBions in the Garnatic.” There were 
two forts in the jagbire commanded by offi- 
cers devoted to bis father’s interests ; of these 
it was necessary to get rid; be gained over 
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tlie commander of Olialain, and surprised tlie 
garrison of So opa. He obtained, for a large 
bribe to tbe Mobammedan Idllidar, possession 
of tlie very important fortress of Kondabneli, 
and restored to it its ancient name, Singbar, 
tbe lion’s den; and availing bimself of an 
altercation between tbe sons of tbe late 
governor of Poorandar, a stronger ^bill fort 
tban any be bad yet secured, having been 
called ill as arbitrator, be contrived^ to make 
bimself master of it, and to retain it. Xot- 
witbatandingbis treachery and ontrageons vio- 
lation of faith in this transaction, be bad the 
address to reconcile them to their loss, and to 
induce them to enter into bis service, in 
which they afterwards arrived at some dis- 
tinction. These proceedings bad been con- 
ceived and executed without exciting any 
commotion or attracting further notice than 
that alluded to ; indeed, tbe sovereign ofBeja- 
P ore was at tins very time engaged in the 
prosecution of 'a war in the south, and in tbe j 
amplification and embellishment of bis capital, i 
Having so far strengthened bimself, ** and like 
tbe wily tiger of bis own mountain valley, 
watched and crouched until be bad stolen 
into a situation whence be could at once spring 
on bis prey,”* Sevajee resolved to have re- 
course to bolder measures, and to defy tbe 
power of bis sovereign. He bad collected 
and armed a body of Mawalees, and bad 
dispatched some of bis Bi’abmins into tbe 
Ooncan to gain intelligence, and forward bis 
views in that quarter. He shortly after, 
at the head of three hundred faithful followers, 
seized on tbe royal treasures in tx’ansit tbrougb 
that district, and conveyed them with all baste 
to Raighur. This overt act was followed by 
the surprise and occupation of five of tbe 
principal bill forts in tbe Ghauts. Tbe Mo- 
Ixammedan governor of Ooncan was then 
seized, several rich cities plundered, and tbe 
proceeds conveyed to the same destination. 
Sevajee was greatly pleased by these results. 
He courteously entertained the captive gover- 
nor, and dismissed him with every mark 
of respect. Tbe conquered country was soon 
org'anized, every means provided for tbe 
restitution of tbe revenues to tbe temples and 
endowments to the Brahmins, and tbe ancient 
institutions were revived 'wherever any trace 
of them survived. 

Shahjee was suspected of having suggested 
these disturbances, and in consequence was 
j)lacecl under arrest ; be was confined in a 
stone dungeon, tbe door of which was closed 
with masonry, with tbe exception of a small 
opening ; and be was assured that, if his son 
did not return to bis obedience, it would be 

Givat Duff’s History of the Mahratic&Si vol. iii. 
p. 136, 


closed, and' for ever. This treatment of bis 
father, it is' stated, affected Sevajee very for- 
cibly, and be, for a time, entertained the 
notion of submitting, but was dissuaded fforn 
so doing by bis wife, wlio demonstrated to 
Mm tbe dangers of that course. In all bis 
proceedings be cautiously abstained from 
aggression on tbe territories or subjects of 
tbe Mogul. It is probable that be appre- 
hended, from the beginning, that an occasion 
might arise, when, unable to resist the oppo- 
sition of bis sovereign, be should have to 
seek foreign succour, and that this was the 
cogent reason why be bad refrained from 
provoking the enmity of the emperor. On 
this occasion be entered into a correspondence 
with Shah Jeban for bis father’s liberation. 
Tbe results w^ere, that the emperor agreed to 
forgive the former conduct of Shahjee, to re- 
ceive him into bis service, and to place 
Sevajee in the command of five tboiisand 
horse. On what terms these concessions 
wei'e offered is not on record. Shahjee was 
released, but retained a prisoner at large for 
four years afterwards. During this period 
both parties abstained from hostilities. The 
probable fate of bis father may have restrained 
Sevajee, whilst tbe King of Bejapore may 
have apprehended that any offensive step on 
bis part might induce tbe surrender of tbe 
district, recently occupied, to tbe Mogul. 

In 1653 Shahjee was permitted to return 
to tbe Carnatic, owing to the formidable dis- 
turbances which then existed in that province, 
but be w^as bound by a solemn engagement 
to refrain from avenging tbe treachery of 
Bajee, who, ba'vdng invited him to a banquet, 
bad sent him a prisoner to Bejapore : whatever 
promise of forgiveness was extorted from Mm 
on this occasion, was not very binding on bis 
conscience, for the first exercise of Ms freedom 
'was to wu'ite to Sevajee, ^‘If you are my 
son, avenge me,” an injunction 'vvbicb was 
treasured, and faithfully and fearfully exe- 
cuted. His father’s release left him again at 
liberty to pursue tbe path bis ambition bad 
surveyed for Mm. The district south of 
Poonab, stretching from tbe Ghauts to tbe 
Upper Kistna, owned tbe sway of a Hindoo 
rajah, Obunder Rao, who was too powerful 
to be openly attacked, and who, though on 
friendly terms with Sevajee, could never be 
induced by Mm to join in any measures ad- 
verse to tbe interest of tbe King of Bejapore. 
On tbe pretence of asking bis daughter in 
marriage, be dispatched assassins to bis court, 
who murdered tbe unsuspecting prince ; bis 
territories 'were seized on. This crime was 
followed by tbe occupation of other forts and 
possessions. In 1656, be appointed a prin- 
cipal minister named Sbamraje Punt, whom 
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lie lionoiired witli tlie title of Peisliwa. He 
had liitlierto restricted his eiicroachiiients to 
the dominions of the King of Bejapore, but 
now, emboldened by success, the force at 
his command, and the distraction with which 
the empire of the Mogul was torn, he turned 
his arms in that direction, and persevered in 
extending his authority, till, as has been j 
nientioned previously, Aurungzebe was sent | 
down in this yeax’, 1655, to assist Jooinleh j 
in avenging the injury inflicted upon him by 
the King of Bejapore, hy the imprisonment 
of his son Amin, On the arrival of Auriing- 
zehe, Sevajee made a profession of his fidelity 
to the emperor, and was sanctioned in the 
retention of his late acquisitions, and en- 
couraged to take possession of Dahul and 
its dependencies on the sea-coast. Aurnng- | 
2 ;ebe was most anxious to have an interview 
ivitli iSevajee, that he might explain to him * 
how iniich it would promote their mutual 
interest to work in harmony. With all his 
professions of loyalty and obedience, Sevajee 
cautiously avoided the meeting; and as soon as 
the imperial army had removed to a distance, 
and was involved in a war with Golconda, 
he concluded that a fEivourable opportunity 
was presented to himself of further aggran- 
dizement. 

In May, 1657, he surprised Jooner, a 
towui ill the Mogul territory, and possessed 
himself of a vast amount of plunder. He 
made an attempt on Ahmednuggiir, which 
was only partially successful. Of these 
aggressions he soon repented, on being in- 
formed of the rapid progress made by Aurung- 
zehe, and the success which attended his 
amis. He took the precaution to add con- 
siderably to his army, whilst he, at the same 
time, wrote to the Mogul prince, abjectly 
begging a condonation of the past, and making 
fervid professions of fealty for the future. 
It was the policy of the imperialists to pro- 
voke as many enemies as they could against 
the King of Bejapore. Auruiigzehe, there- 
fore, suppressed his resentment, and expressed 
his forgiveness of past offences ; assented to 
Bevajee’s occupying and retaining the Concan; 
assured him that the hereditary claims which 
he Iiad to possessions within the Mogul dis- 
tricts should be attended to ; and in return stipu- 
lated that he should send five hundred cavalry 
soldiers, and he prepared with the rest of his 
troops to maintain order and tranquillity in 
the imperial districts. One part of the 
aiTangemeut was carried out ; the Concan was 
occupied, and garrisons placed in several for- 
tresses along the coast, where Sevajee after- 
wards collected vessels for piratical purposes. 
The illness of Shah Jehan precipitated an 
accommodation, wdiich was followed by the 
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departure of Aurungzebe to attend to liis 
more immediate interests in this crisis of 
his father’s illness. The insecurity which the 
reign of a boy generated in Bejapore, and ; 
the distractions created by the jarring of fac- 
tions there, tempted Sevajee to a renewal of his 
depredations. An army was orgaiiized under 
the command of Afzul Khan, an officer of some 
reputation, to oppose his designs. On the ap- 
proach of this chief, by artful negotiations, an 
avowal of his apprehensions from a man of such 
reputation, and humiliating proffers of submis- 
sion, Sevajee succeeded in deceiving his ad- 
versary, and induced him to come unarmed and 
iinattended to an interview, at which he was 
to receive assurances of forgiveness. Fifteen 
hundred of the imperial arm}?- accompanied 
their chief to the vicinity of the place of meet- 
ing, but in consequence of the feign ed timidity 
of the Mahratta, did not approach his presence. 
Several thousands of Sevajee’s troops lay in 
amlnish in the neighbourhood. Lightly clad 
in thin muslin, and armed with a sword, a 
mark of dignity more than a weapon of de- 
fence, and attended, as pre-arranged, by one 
armed attendant, Afzul Khan came in his 
palanquin to an exposed bungalow prepared 
for the occasion. The Mogul first made his 
appearance, and while complaining of the 
delay, Bevajee was seen descending, appa- 
rently unarmed, to meet him. The prejiara- 
tions which he made for this interview, serve 
to show that the crime he treacherously me- 
ditated, he looked upon as a meritorious 
action. He performed with due care and 
devotion the customary ritual ablutions, and 
then laid his head at his mother’s feet, and 
piously besought her blessing. Afzul Kbaii 
viewed with feelings of contempt the diminu- 
tive figure which he saw abjectly approach--^ 
ing, and making repeated obeisances, wliich 
were represented to be the effects of his fears. 
The Mogul advanced a few paces to give 
him the ceremonial embrace ; at that moment 
the insidious assassin struck a treacherous 
weapon, called tiger’s claws — well known 
among the Mahrattas, and which he had con- 
cealed on the fingers of his left hand — into 
his bowels. The wounded chief quickly dis- 
engaged himself, clapped his hand on his 
sword, and called out ‘^Treachery, murder 1” 
and, at the same time, made a cut at Sevajee; 
but the latter had provided for such a result, 
having concealed under his thin cotton cover - 
iiig a shirt of chain armour, and with a 

* This instrument is, hy the Indians, called migmick. 
It is made of steel to fit on the fore and little finger ; it 
i has three crooked hiades, which are easily concealed 
in a half-closed hand. — Durr, vbl. iii. p. 172. Tliis 
gentleman gives, in his interesting History, a drawing 
of it. 
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dagger, -wliicli Be carried in Ms right hand, 
he dispatched his -victim. The murder was 
the work of a few seconds, and the dying 
man was at his murderer’s feet before his 
attendant could come to his assistance. The 
latter was faithfully attached to his master, 
and tlioiigii offered liis life, lie refused, and 
maintained, for some time before lie fell, an 
unequal contest with two such swordsmen as 
Sevajee and his friend. The imperial army 
was now attacked by the Mahrattas hitherto 
concealed, defeated, and put to flight. The 
victory secured, the captives were treated 
with great consideration, as w\as the practice 
of Sevajee on most occasions. Several of the ] 
hlahrattas, who were in the army of Afznl 
Khan, entered his service, and some of 
the chiefs who refused to do so, having 
been hospitably entertained, ivere dismissed 
with presents. It is said, that during his 
career, though he inflicted death and torture 
to force confessions of concealed treasure, he 
\Yas never personally guilty of any tiscless 
treachery.” 

The Sclat of this bold and successful 
achievement, amongst a people who had no 
moral scruples as to the means employed to 
attain an end, gave to Sevajee an unbounded 
influence; and the liberality with which the 
spoils were distributed to his victorious troops 
attached them the more firmly to his interests, 
and led many to his standard. To himself, 
the immediate fruits of the victory were four 
thousand horses, several elephants, a number 
of camels, a considerable treasure, and the 
whole train of equipment of the army he had 
annihilated. 

The results of such a decisive blow on his 
further career may be easily conjectured. He 
soon established his authority over all the 
country near the G liauts, took possession of 
all the forts, and was engaged in the com- I 
plete subjugation of the fertile district of the 
Concan. 

The destruction of Afznl Khan and lus 
army, the capture of the forts, and above 
all, the approach of Sevajee to the gates of 
the capital of Bejapore, created such an 
alarm, that even, for the time, the voice of 
faction w^as hushed. An officer, whose ability 
was his only recommendation, w^as appointed 
to tlie command of an army double the 
number of that recently in the field. Simul- 
taneous attacks w’-ere to be made from two 
quarters on Sevajee’s possession in the Oon- 
can. The Mahratta w^as not inactive during 
these preparations. He divided his army 
into three columns, and these were sent to 
operate against similar divisions of the enemy. 
He threw himself, with a large garrison, into 
the strong fort of Panalla, which had lately 


come into his possession, and on the defences 
of which lie too incautiously calculated. After 
a protracted siege of four months, and 
when reduced to the greatest^straits, cut off 
from all external communication, he eluded 
the besiegers, and though hotly pursued, he 
succeeded in reaching Bangna, a fortress in 
the Ghauts, The commander of the besieging 
army was accused of having Favoured his 
escape. The accused indignantly resented 
the imputation, and withdrew from the service 
of his embarrassed sovereign. 

The King of Bejapore in person took the 
field (1661) with a force which Sevajee was 
unable to resist. In this campaign he was 
stript of almost all his acquisitions, and the 
issue might have been disastrous had not the 
disturbances in the Carnatic assumed so 
serious an aspect as to necessitate the king’s 
presence there. Seedee Joliur, who had 
commanded at the siege of Panalla, and -who 
had recently retired to his jaghire in dis- 
gust at the groundless suspicion in wdiich he 
was held at court, was directed to suppress 
I these disturbances, as the king w^as then re- 
solved to prosecute the war, in which he \vas 
engaged, to a conclusion. Seedee Johur dis- 
played no great zeal in the discharge of these 
duties, and was again suspected of favouring 
the insurgents, and of having come to an un- 
derstanding with Sevajee. It then became a 
question with the king’s advisers, on which 
arena was his presence most required. While 
in suspense, an offer was made by the chiefs 
of Waree to reduce Sevajee if they were 
properly supported. It w-'as then decided 
that the king should proceed to the Carnatic. 
Bahlole Khan and Bajee Ghorepooray, the 
latter of wdiom, it will be remembered, in vio- 
lation of the laws of hospitality, betrayed 
Sevajee’s father into the hands of the king, 
and whose pimishment was enjoined on the 
son, were left to assist the chiefs of Waree 
in the prosecution of their engagement. 

The king had departed for his future scene 
of action, and Bajee Ghorepooray proceeded 
to his jaghire to hasten his arrangements. 
Sevajee, wdio had early intelligence of every 
movement in the enemy’s camp, thought this 
a favourable opportunity for avenging his 
father’s injuries, and performing the task im- 
posed upoir him. He marched rapidly across 
the country, surprised the unsuspicious noble, 
slew Mm and his family, plundered his resi- 
dence and left it in flames, and then returned 
to his quarters with equal expedition.'^ The 
state of affairs in the Carnatic, where Seedee 
Johur had joined the insurgents, now de- 
manded the presence of all the king’s avail- 
able forces, and the armies organized for the 
* Duff, vol. iii. p. 185. 
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invasion of tlie Goncan were necessarily called 
off to tliat quarter. For two years Sevajee 
was left iiiimolesteci, and during that interval 
he recovered Ms dominions, and added con- 
siderably to them. 

The fame of his son’s achievements had 
reaclied the father, he was gratified by the 
filial respect paid to him in the summary 
punishment inflicted on his enemy, and proud 
of his abilities, bravery, and aggrandizement. 
Accompanied by his son, the father paid i 
Sevajee a visit, and 'was received with such 
demonstrations of respect and affection as 
must have delighted him. In the Carnatic, 
where the Mng was now engaged, Shahjee’s 
influence was considerable, and his loyalty, in 
the unsettled state of that province, had re- 
stored him to royal favour. His influence 
■was successfully exercised to Bring about air 
accommodation. On his return he was com- 
missioned hy Bevajee to present presents to 
the King of Bejapore; hostilities wmre sus- 
pended, a peace concluded, and the territories 
secured by the Mahratta extended from 
Kallian to Goa—a length of about two hundred 
and fifty miles—and above the Ghauts to 
about a hundred and sixty. Its breadth 
from Soopa to Jinjeera 'was about a hundred 
miles. His army was proportionably larger 
than his territories; but the i)redatory cha- 
racter of his expeditions, the wealth which 
he accumulated, the constant apprehension of 
reprisals by his aggrieved neighbours, de- 
manded that he should have an organized 
army of seven thousand horse and fifty thou- 
sand foot, the number of which his force is 
said to have consisted.’*' 

The departure of the Emperor Aurmig- 
zehe to Cashmere, for the benefit of his 
health, occurred at the period in which Sevajee 
and the King of Bejapore entered into the 
treaty referred to ; and this it was tliat allowed 
the former an opportunity of now directing 
his ambitious designs against the Mogul 
The circumstances which led to this rupture 
are not made public by any of the historians 
who have treated of these events. All that 
is known is, that immediately after the peace 
wdth Bejapore, the Mahratta cavalry extended 
their incursions nearly to the walls of Aurung- 
abad, and Sevajee himself captured the forts 
in the vicinity of Jooner. 

Bhaista Khan, the maternal uncle of the 
emperor, and nephew of the celebrated Nour 
Mahal, wus sent into the Deccan to restore 
order. He marched out of Aurungabad, and 
repressed the aggressions of the Mahrattas, 
driving tliem before him until he approached 
wdtliin twelve miles of Singliar, the hill fort 
into ■ufliicli Sevajee had retired. Bhaista 

* Blpiiinstone, vol. ii. ji. 470; Duff, VoL iii. p. 190. 


Khan took possession of Poonah, and actually 
occupied the house in wdiieh his adversary 
was born. Sevajee had resolved to attempt 
to surprise the 'Mogul in his quarters, and 
his design was favoured by the intimate 
knowledge he had of the place. By the aid 
of the Brahmins, on whose fidelity he could 
rely, he 'won over to his side a Mahratta who 
w^as serving in that garrison. This man, on 
pretence of celebrating a marriage festival, 
obtained permission from the authorities to 
use, in procession, those noisy instruments 
usually brought into requisition on those 
occasions ; he also got leave for some of his 
companions, who always carried their arms, to 
join in the fun. Bevajee, as Had been con- 
certed, accompanied by a chosen body, joined 
the revellers. When the boisterous cro'vM 
had concluded their merriment, and quiet was 
restored, the Mahratta chief, to whom every 
chamber, recess, and passage of the home of 
his birth and childhood was familiar, with Ills 
followers, provided with a few pickaxes, pro- 
ceeded to the door of the cook-room, above 
which there was a window slightly built ; 
through this a passage was opened, not, how- 
ever, without alarming some of the inmates, 
who roused Bhaista from his slumbers; wbile 
making his escape he received a blow 'which 
severed one of his fingers, his son and most 
of the guard at his house were slain. Sevajee 
and his men retired before any force was as- 
sembled. "When they had proceeded three 
or four miles on their way back to Singhar, 
they lighted torches, brought for the purpose, 
to bewilder the enemy as to their numbers, 
and to manifest their defiance and derision. 
In the glare of these lights, with their figures 
in bold relief distinctly visible to their mortified 
foe, they exultingly ascended tlieir mountain 
acclivities. Of all the exploits of this adven- 
turous chief there is none so well remembered 
or related with such pride as this. On the 
following day the Mahratta cavalry defeated 
and pursued the Mogul. This, Duff ob- 
serves,’*' is the first time that the Mogul horse 
were pursued by the Mahratta. This ad- 
venturous attack had alarmed Bhaista. He 
feared that there were traitors in his camp; 
he suspected the Kajali Jaswint Singh of 
treachery, and wrote to the king expressing 
his opinion that he had been bought over 
by Sevajee. This news had just arrived as 
the emperor was preparing for his journey to 
Gashmere. In this emergency he recalled 
both his generals, and sent his son Sultan 
Maiisum as viceroy to the Deccan. He after- 
wards appointed Jaswint Singh his second 
in command, and Bhaista was intrusted with 
the government of Bengal. 

* Tol, iii. p. 197. 
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la tlie meantime Sevajee was making ex- 
traordinary preparations — rumonr said that 
these were designed against the Portuguese, 
who had been suspected, as also had heen the 
English colonists, of supplying his enemies 
wuth ammunition. 

In liis expeditions hitherto he had prin- 
cipally relied upon infantry, hut the Maha- 
rattas were becoming distinguished for those 
equestrian qualities which of all the Indians 
they possess in the highest degree. In the 
service of the King of Bejapore they were 
esteemed as light cavalry, and in the recent 
encounter with the Moguls his body of 
horse had come off victorious. It was in this 
capacity he had now resolved to employ 
them, and in a quarter where there was very 
little apprehension of their appearance. 

Surat, the chief town of the British collecto- 
rate of that name, in the presidency of Bombay, 
is situated on the south of the river Tapty. 
Though a remote antiquity is claimed for it, 
the mention of its having heen taken and 
plundered by the Portuguese in 1630 is pro- 
bably the first authentic notice of it. In 
1612 Jehanghire had granted to the English 
merchants permission to erect a factory there. 
In 1657 all the possessions of the East India 
Company were placed under the control of the 
president and council of Surat. It was the 
seat of considerable commerce, and held out 
to Sevajee the prospect of rich booty. It 
was against this town his preparations ^vere 
being made. Early in January, 1664, with 
a body of four thousand horse he set out 
against this rich and defenceless place, and 
occupied the streets without opposition. For 
six days it was surrendered to the mercy of 
his troops.'*^ Although he "was repelled in 
his attacks on the English and Dutch fac- 
tories, within whose fortifications several of 
the native merchants sought and found re- 
fuge, the plunder wdiich fell into his hands 
was enormous, and it w^as all conveyed in 
safety to his fort of Eaighur, in the Concan, 
On bis return he learned the death of his 

* Tlie sack of Surat is miimtely described in tbe re- 
cords of the English factory, now in the East India 
House. In consequence of their heroic defence and 
generous treatment of the natives who sought their pro- 
tection, Aurungzebe granted the English company exemp- 
tion from the duties levied on others trading at Surat. 
Sir George Oxenden was then governor. (See Butf, vol. iii. 
p. 198 V Thornton’s Gasetee?\ article Surat.”) During 
the pillage Sevajee respected the habitation of the Key. 
Bather Ambrose, the Capuchin missionary. “ The Eran- 
qiiis-padrys are good men,” said he, ‘‘and shall not be 
molested.” He spared also the house of Delale the Dutch 
broker, a pagan, because he enjoyed the reputation of 
being charitable. The dwellings of the English and 
Dutch likewise escaped, not through any reverential 
respect for them, but because those people had resolutely 
defended them, — Beeniee, yoI. i. p. 211. 
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father, who was killed at a hunt by a fall 
from his horse. Shalijeehad added consider- 
ably to the jaghire originally bestowed upon 
him, and at his death his conquests on the 
south comprehended the country near Madras 
and the principality of Tanjore.’^ In this 
year, for the first time, Sevajee assumed 
the title and state of rajah. In the following 
year he renewed his attacks—which had been 
discontinued until tbe death of his father— on 
Bejapore, made incursions into its territories, 
and plundered some of its towns. He fixed 
these at of government at Eaigimr, a seaport 
ill the Concan. He had here already equipped 
a fleet, formidable in those seas, and seized on 
many vessels belonging to the Mogul, and 
led in person a destructive foray into his 
dominions. Aurungzebe was exasperated by 
these outrages on his authority, together with 
the assumption of independent rule and regal 
rank by Sevajee, and the issue of money coined 
and stamped in his name ; hut what provoked 
him most was the outrage of his religious feel- 
ings by the capture of some pilgrims on their 
way to Mecca, and the violation of Surat, which 
the Mohammedans revere as sacred, being tbe 
port from which the pious followers of the 
Prophet depart for the holy places. To avenge 
these crimes a powerful army was dispatched, 
under the united command of two able and 
distinguished officers — Mirza Eajah Jei Singh, 
a Rajpoot prince, and Deeleer Khan, an 
Affghan. Sevajee was not as well supplied 
with information on tins occasion as he usually 
■was. Apprehending no immediate attack, 
he was absent on his maritime expedition 
when the imperial army crossed Nerbuddah 
in February, 1666. Xettagee Palkur, who 
had been leil to watch the frontiers, was at a 
great distance with the larger portion of the 
cavalry, and it is probable that he was bribed 
by Jei Singh. *[* Sevajee, though he, for rea- 
sons best known to himself, continued him in 
the command, never forgave him. 

Whether it is to he attributed to strong 
religious temperament, or to bis deep politic 
dissimulation, Sevajee bad recently submitted 
himself unreservedly to the spiritual direction 
of an eminent Brahmin, and practised all the 
austerities prescribed for his observance. He 
pretended, or fancied, he was the recipient of 
some celestial communications. It was cir- 
culated amongst his followers that he had 
received a mysterious warning not to contend 
against the Rajah Jei Singh, as he could not 
prevail against this Hindoo prince. Certain 
it is, that his policy was not marked with that 
decision which had supported him in former 

* Elpliinstone, vol. ii. p, 472. 

t Dull, on the authonty of Catron, from ManoucM’a 
MS., vol, iii. p. 204, 
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difficulties. His vacillation was evident^ to 
Ms officers,- and tliough an lieroic opposition 
was given; and with success, by some of^Ms 
officers to the imperialists, he entered into 
negotiations with the Hindoo commander, 
which resulted in Ms surrendering the greater 
portion of his conquests, and transferring his 
services to the Mogul, The springs of 
human action often defy the keenest and most 
critical scrutiny, and tiie most elaborate and 
probable analysis of motives is at best but a 
plausible and unsatisfactory conjecture, He 
may have looked to some recompence for the 
temporary sacrifice of his pride, in the advan- 
tages he might gain by co-operating with the 
Moguls against Bejapore.” * His reception 
was cordial and flattering; by the great ser- 
vices he rendered in the succeeding cam- 
paign, the greatest confidence was established 
between him and his co-religionist J ei Singh, 
and the emperor personally communicated 
his approval of his conduct, and invited him 
to court f In 1666, aecoinpanied by his 
eldest son, Sambajee, then in the eighth year 
of his age, he proceeded on this invitation 
and the assurances of Jei Singh. He w^as 
escorted by five liundred chosen horse, and 
one thousand MawMees. 

The emperor lost the opportunity afforded 
Mm of attaching to his interests a man of 
the courage, resol ation, and abilities of the 
Mahratta. Aurungzebe, on his appearance 
at court, did not attempt to conceal Ms con- 
tempt for the insignificant figure before him, 
besides, in all probability lie loathed the man 
whom he believed guilty of sacrilege ; he 
always spoke of him as “ the mountain rat.” 
When Sevajee had paid his obeisance, and 
presented the customary emblems of submis- 
sion and fealty, instead of being treated with 
that consideration which he was led to ex- 
pect, he was received without notice, and 
ordered to take his place amongst an inferior 
grade. The sense of his humiliation so 
preyed on his haughty spirit lie could not 
control his indignation, he retired to the rear 
of the courtiers, and swooned a\vay. Having 
recovered, he withdrew without taking leave. 
He was then placed under surveillance. J 

Elpliinstone, voL ii. p. 475. ’ 

t The origioal letters of Shah ifehaii and Annmgzebe 
to Sevajee were in the possession of the Eajah of Sattara. 
(’opies of them are lodged with the Literary Society of 
Bombay. 

X Bernier says that the canse of Sevajee being so re- 
ceived was that Shaista^s wife was then at court, and 
never ceased to urge the arrest of a man who had hilled 
her son, wounded her hushand, and sached Surat. The 
son of Jei Singh, who had plighted his faith for the secu- 
rity of the Mahratta chief, favoured his escape. Dow 
gives a version of this transaction at variance with Elphin- 
stonc. Duff, and Bernier. After stating that Sevajee, being 


From this moment he resolved to effect Ms 
escape; this was no easy task, as his house 
was surrounded with guards. On various 
pretexts he had his faithful followers dismissed 
to their homes; this measure he the more easily 
effected as the emperor thought their absence 
would place him more at his mercy. The 
wily Mahratta soon effected his escape. His 
son and he were conveyed through his sen- 
tinels in hampers ; a servant occupied his bed, 
to which he had been previously confined by 
a pretended illness, and a considerable time 
elapsed ere Ms flight w^as detected. A horse 
was ready for him, this he mounted, with his 
son behind Mm, and escaped to Muttra. His 
arrival w^as awaited hei'e by some of his 
chosen friends in various disguises. He 
changed his dress for that of a Hindoo men- 
dicant, and laying aside Ms hair and whiskers, 
and rubbing his face over with ashes, he pur- 
sued his way by the least frequented road to 
the Deccan. He reached his home after nine 
months of toil and travel. 

During the time of his absence a great 
reverse had befallen the previously successful 
Jei Singh. Out-generaled by the tactics of 
the enemy, he w^as obliged to abandon the 

reduced to extremity, was obliged to tlirow bimself upon 
the mercy of his enemy, and wsls then carried under 
escort to Delhi, lie proceeds Dpon his arrival he was 
ordered into the presence, and ordered by the usher to 
make the usual obeisance to the emperor ; he refused to 
obey, and looking scornfaily upon Aurungzehe, exhibited 
every mark of complete contempt of his person. The 
emperor was very much offended at the haughty de- 
meanour of the captive, and ordered him to be instantly 
carried away from his sight. The principal ladies of the 
harem, and amongst them the daughter of Aunmgzebe, 
saw from behind a curtain the behaviour of Sevajee. 
She was struck with the handsomeness of his person, and 
she admired his pride and haughty deportment. The in- 
trepidity of the man became the subject of much conver- 
sation. Some of the nobles interceded in his behalf, and 
the princess was very waim in her solicitations at the 
feet of her father. ‘ Though I despise pomp,^ said Au- 
rungzehe, ‘ I will have those honours which the refractory 
presume to refuse.* A message was sent by the princess 
in the w^armth of her zeal, and the rajah; without being 
consulted, was again introduced. When he entered, and 
was commanded to pay the usual obeisance, * I w'as horn 
a prince,* said he, * and I know not how to act the part 
of a slave.* ' But the vanquished,* replied Aurungzebe, 
'lose all their rights with their fortune. The sword has 
made Sevajee my servant, and I am resolved to relinquish 
nothing of what the sword has given.* The rajah turned 
Ms back upon the throne ; the emperor w^as enraged. He 
w^as about to issue his command against Sevajee, when 
that isrince spoke thus with a haughty tone of voice : 
‘ Give me your daughter in marriage, and I will honour 
you as her father ; hut fortune cannot deprive me of my 
dignity of mind, which nothing shall extinguish but 
death.* The emperor ordered him as a madman from 
his presence, and ordered him into close conimement. 
He found means to escape after some months; in the dis- 
guise of a man who was admitted into his apartments 
with a basket of flowers.**— Dow, vol, iii, p. S 68 , An in- 
teresting romance this, but little more. 
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siege of tlie capital of Bejapore, and to retreat 
witli loss and difficulty to Aurungabad. He 
did not long survive the consequent disgrace 
of his removal from his command. During 
his struggle and retreat Jei Singh withdrew, 
from the lately occupied territoiues — surren- 
dered by Sevajee — the troops stationed tliei'e 
for its defence. ]\Iany of the forts were 
re -occupied by Sevajee’s officers before he 
returned to the Deccan. Jei Singh’s suc- 
cessor was a man of more lax principles than 
his predecessor, and more amenable to the 
influences at the Mahratta’s command. 
Through liis mediation a peace was concluded 
between the emperor and Sevajee, and the 
greater portion of his lately forfeited dominions 
restored to him. His title of rajah was re- 
cognized, and an indemnity for all past trans- 
gressions granted. The perils of his past life, 
and the dangers which he recently escaped, ap- 
pear to have had no repressive effect upon the 
elastic temperament of Sevajee. His arrange- 
ments with the Mogul were immediately fol- 
lowed by an attack on both Bejapore and 
Golconda. These kingdoms, enfeebled by in- ' 
testine contentions and apprehensive of a re- 
newal of hostilities by the emperor, thought it 
advisable to avert the threatened attack by 
conceding to his demands, and submitting to 
payment of an annual tribute (1668). Two 
years of tranquillity succeeded, during which 
his dominions were governed and organized 
with a degree of administrative ability which 
prove him to be as able a statesman as be was 
a general. This desirable state of things was 
interrupted by no fault of bis. His flight and 
escape were pain hilly felt by the astute em- 
peror, The facility with wdiicli he agreed to 
an accommodation, and the liberality with 
which he confirmed his conquests to Sevajee, 
were not so much the result of his wish to re- 
store what he could, at that precise period, 
well defend, as to throw him off his guard, and 
bring him within his power. He hacV given 
orders to his generals in the Deccan to seize 
on his person, and forward him to Delhi. 
Sevajee, having discovered these machinations, 
proved Iiimself an able master of fence. By 
the magnitude of his bribes he corrupted these 
chiefs, and by their means be succeeded in de- 
ceiving Auningzebe. The baseness of the im- 
perial officers was soon suspected, and orders 
were forwarded from court to make an open 
attempt to seize ‘Hhe mountain rat.” The 
successes of the Mahratta called for a great 
increase in the army of the Deccan, forty 
thousand men were sent to its aid, under the 
command of one of the young princes and 
Mohabat Khan. Twenty thousand of these 
suffered a total defeat by the Mahrattas. 
This was the first field action w*on by them, and 


the first instance of their success in a regular 
engagement with the imperial troops.* The 
beaten generals were recalled. Operations in 
another quarter became of more importance, 
no active proceedings were taken against 
Sevajee, and the war languished for several 
years. The enemy that cli verted the Moguls 
from active measures in the Deccan were the 
ever -troublesome Affgbans of the north- 
eastern frontier. In 1667 they totally de- 
feated, in a great battle, the son of the cele- 
brated Joomleh, Amin, who was then governor 
of Cahul. The imperial army was cut to 
pieces, and the children and women were not 
restored but on the payment of an exorbitant 
ransom. So elated by tbis were tlie victo- 
rious clans, they set up a king and coined 
money in his name. This war was protracted 
during two years, and was concluded by tlie 
concession to the mountaineers of almost all 
tbeir demands.^ 

This unsuccessful expedition was followed 
by a formidable commotion, excited by some 
Hindoo fanatics, who obtained the reputation 
of magicians, and were popularly believed to 
be invulnerable to shot or sword. It was by 
great inducement the army was led to en- 
counter them. The defeat of the rebels 
proved the absurdity of their extraordinary 
pretensions. The naturally bigoted disposi- 
tion of th e emperor, irritated by this and otlier 
kindred circumstances, was so inflamed by 
sectarian hate, that he henceforth subjected his 
heathen subjects to unjust and impolitic treat- 
ment, and imposed on them a capitation 
tax. He had recourse to very stringmit and 
offensive measures to suppress the trade in 
spirituous liquors, to shut up all the gambling 
bouses, and to restrain the ostentatious ob- 
servance of idol worship. He fanatically 
abolished all taxes not imposed in the spirit 
of Mohammedan law, and thus, not only 
inflicted an injustice by the inequalities 
produced, but actually exempted from the 
payment of their taxes a large number of the 
great capitalists of the empire, and produced 
a great fall in the revenue returns. He 
then had recourse to sumptuary laws. He 
issued an edict against music, dancing, and 
buffoons, and discharged all the singers and 
musicians attached to the palace ; he forbade 
astrologers, poets, and historians. The regular 
records of the empire were not only suspended, 
but so effectually interrupted that the history 

* Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 486 . 

t “ This war is commemorated ia the poems of one of 
the principal actors, Khoosli Khal; he has left several 
poems, written to excite the national enthusiasm. They 
are remarkable for their high and ardent tone, and for 
their spirit of independence and patriotism, so unlike the 
usual character of Asiatics.” — ^E lphinstone. 
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of public affairs, from tlie (Sleventli year of liis 
reign, is only to be summarily gleaned from 
letters on business, or from the correspondence 
of private individuals. Fearing that the 
homage paid to him bordered on adoration, 
he regulated the ceremonials, and abstained 
from appearing at the door of his palace, lest 
lie should be a participator in the idolatry. 
He followed up these political blunders by 
issuing a public edict, commanding the gover- 
nors and persons in authority in all parts of 
his dominions, ‘Ho entertain no more Hindoos, 
but to confer all the offices immediately under 
them on Blohammedans onl^n” 

The mischievous fruits of these measures 
quickly developed themselves. In the first 
years of his reign the loyalty and attachment 
of the Hindoos were as sincere as that of the 
Mohammedans, and exhibited neither dis- 
affection nor hesitation, when engaged against 
their own people and co-religionists. The 
recent arrangements entirely changed the 
aspect of aflairs : the Hindoos were now 
estranged from the sovereign. The Rajpoots 
became disaffected, and every man in the 
Deccan who was not a Mohammedan sympa- 
thized with Sevajee, and looked to him for 
protection and vengeance. With such com- 
bustible materials, it required but a spark to 
cause a confiagratiGn. This the emperor 
soon supplied. The Rajah Jaswint Singh, 
whose fidelity, ability, and valour had been 
approved in various parts of the empire, 
since he had forsaken the interests of Dara, 
and adhered to Aurnngzebe, died at this 
crisis in his command in Oabul, to which he 
had been dispatched from his government in 
the Deccan, to conduct the war against the 
Affghans, A widow and two sons survived 
this prince. The widow, after the funeral 
obsequies, set out on her return without 
having taken the precaution of asking for 
leave or passports. She was therefore stopped 
at the ford of At took on the Indus. Her 
escort forced their passage. Aurnngzebe 
availed himself of this act of insubordination 
as a ])retext to get the mother and children 
into his possession. The Rajpoots resolved 
to frustrate his scheme, and though, wdien 
they had reached Delhi, they were surrounded 
by the imperialists, they ingeniously contrived 
to send safe home the rana and the young 
princes. The faithful Rajpoots were attacked 
by an overwhelming force, and though they 
fought with their usual bravery, and had 
gallantly repulsed the enemy, they lost the 
greater portion of their number. The re- 
mainder, with their chief, Durga Das, dis- 
persed, and again assembling at a distant 
and preconcerted point, retired safely to 
their own country. The rana and her two 


sons had previously reached their destination, 
Joudpore, and the elder prince, Ajeet Singh, 
lived to reign for many years over Blarwar, 
and became a formidable enemy to the em- 
peror for the remainder of his life, xill the 
western part of Bajpootana rose in arms. 
The emperor marched in person against the 
formidable conspiracy that was organized in 
that quarter, and to strengthen his army 
withdrew his forces from the Deccan and 
Bengal, and also ordered the viceroy of Gii- 
jerat to make an inroad from his confines. 
His sons Mansum and Akbar served in this 
campaign. 

This war was prosecuted with a truculent 
spirit, which might have been expected from 
the gloomy and revolting bigotry which had 
provoked it. All the supplies were inter- 
cepted from the fugitives in the highlands, 
the plains were devastated, the villages were 
destroyed, the women and children were 
carried off, and all the severities that ruthless 
vengeance could inflict were exercised against 
the tribes. These cruelties alienated for ever 
the entire of the Rajpoots, who maintained 
an army of twenty-four thousand horse, and 
though not strong enough to encounter the 
enemy in the field, W'ere capable of giving a 
great deal of annoyance by cutting off con- 
voys, attacking detachments, defending strong- 
holds, and gaming many advantages by 
surprise and night attacks. 

Durga Das, who during these transactions 
was playing an active and efficient part, 
entered into private negotiations with the 
heir-presumpti ve, who he endeavoured ineffec- 
tually to seduce from his allegiance. He was 
more successful with the younger brother, 
Akbar, now only twenty-three years of age, 
the most impetuous and least reflective period 
of life. Akbar set up his standard, and was 
proclaimed emperor. Seventy thousand men 
formed the aimiy ready to support his pre- 
tensions, and Tohavvar Klian and Blajahid 
Khan, twm very power fill noblemen, Bloslems, 
deserted to him; the father was then left 
with a body of one thousand men, his army 
being scattered on various services. In the 
absence of force Aurungzebe had recourse, 
and with desired effect, to intrigue. The 
Mohammedans, to a man, returned to their 
duty. The Rajpoots were now left to them- 
selves, and obliged to relinquish all hope of 
being able to compete with the imperialists. 
Durga Das remained to protect the prince, 
who, under his escort, with five hundred Raj- 
poots, sought refuge amongst the Mahrattas, 
and eluding pursuit by a march through the 
hills into G'ujerat, made his way into the Con- 
can, and arrived there in safety, June, 1681. 

The war of exterxTanation, waged by the 
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Moguls, provoked at lengtli a spirit as ruth- 
less and intolerant as their own. The ex- 
asperated Bajpoots retaliated, plundered the 
mosques, committed the Koran to the flames, 
and persecuted the religious. An insincere 
peace, necessitated by the aggravated state 
of things in the Deccan, was negotiated, 
■which contributed but in a very small degree 
to tlio restoration of tranquillity.’^ 

Although the withdrawal of the armies of 
the Deccan, in 1672, for the prosecution of 
the \Yar in the north-w’est against the 
Affghans, afforded a favourable opportunity 
to Bevajec for the renewal of hostilities ! 
against the hlogul, he was diverted from 
availing himself of it by the death, at the 
same time, of the King of Bejapore — an event 
which presented a more desirable opportunity, 
of which he did not fail to avail inniBeif. 
During the years 1673 and 1671 he obtained 
possession of the maritime part of the Concan, 
and the adjoining Ghauts ; he also seized 
on all the southern division, except those 
parts which were held by the Abyssinians, 
Portuguese, and English ; and of the dis- 
tricts above the Ghauts, stretching eastward 1 
beyond the upper course of the Kistna. ' 
Bevajee was again crowned, 1671, with greater 
solemnities than on the former occasion. To 
give a more national character to his rule, he 
changed, contrary to the Mohammedan cus- 
tom, the names of all his officers of state, 
from the Persian to the Sanscrit, and became 
a more rigid observer than ever of the duties 
of his religion, and more scrupulously ob- 
servant of those rites prescribed to caste. 

Shortly after this second coronation, the 
Moguls made an incursion into his dominions, 
which they had soon cause to regret. Se- 
vajee entered into an alliance with the King 
of Golconda, and after that set out to recover 
the jagbire which his father had held and 
resided on in the Carnatic, and which, up 
to this time, had continued in the pos- 
session of his younger brother, Vincajee. 
He led to this expedition an army of seventy 
thousand men, composed of thirty thousand 
horse and forty thousand foot. His ally 
engaged to keep the armies of the emperor 
and of the King of Bejapore in check. Having 
made this provision for security from attack 
in his rear, he crossed the Kistna at Karnool, 
then marched through Cadassa, and passing 
close to Madras, presented himself at the 
gates of Gingee, a distance of six hundred 
miles from his territories. At an interview, 
to which he invited his brother, having failed 
to induce him to partition his possessions be- 
tween them, he soon overran and occujned 
the entire jaghire. While thus engaged, 
Blphinstone, vol. ii. p. 503, 
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news reached Mm that the Moguls and an 
army from Bejapore had invaded the territo- 
ries of his ally. An arrangement was made 
with his brother, wliowvas to retain the pos^ 
session of the jaghire by paying half the re- 
venue to him, retaining himself the places 
which he had wrested from Bejapore. ' Ere 
he had reached the seat of war, peace was 
made with the Moguls, and Sevajee having 
conquered the districts of Belari and Adoni, 
returned to Raighur, after an absence of 
eighteen months, in 1678. 

The Regent of Bejapore, who co-operated 
with the Moguls in their invasion of Gol- 
conda, died soon after; and Deeleer Khan, 
probably the ablest of the imperial generals, 
succeeded in acquiring a complete ascendancy 
in the councils of that kingdom. Aunmgzebe, 
always jealous of pre-eminence and suspicious 
of those in authority, sent his son Mausumas 
viceroy to the Deccan, and retained Deeleer 
Khan as second in command. Deeleer re- 
I newed the war against Bejapore, and the 
I newly-appointed regent, in his’ difficulties, 
sought the alliance and aid of the successful 
Mahratta. Sevajee, considering that his force 
was no match for the army which the Mogul 
could bring into the field, determined on a 
course of action not less injurious to the 
enemy, and more safe and advantageous to 
himself ; he utterly devastated the territories 
of the emperor, and captured several of his 
strongholds. In the meantime, the enemy 
were besieging the capital of Bejapore, 
and had reduced the garrison to such 
straits, that Sevajee was pressingly urged to 
hasten to its relief: w- Mist on his way, the 
intelligence \vas conveyed to him, that his 
son Sambajee had deserted to the enemy, and 
was well received. He shortly after repented, 
and became reconciled to Ms father. Bevajee, 
by this unexpected incident, was not diverted 
fi’om Ms original intention, and Deeleer Khan, 
finding Ms supplies cut off, was obliged to 
desist. In acknowledgment of his services, 
Sevajee uvas conceded the tract of country 
wMch lies between the rivers Toombudra and 
Kistna, and all the rights which the king 
had over the jaghire of Shahjee. This ar- 
rangement gave him a sovereign’s rights over 
his brother, much to his mortification. The 
use wdiich Sevajee might have made of this 
power is matter of conjecture, for unexpectedly 
and prematurely his career was ended. On 
the fifth of April, 1680, in the -fifty -third 
year of Ms age, he \vas removed from the 
scene of Ms labours and the stage of Ms 
ambition. 

He was succeeded by his weak, cruel, and 
debauched son, Sambajee, who soon dis- 
sipated the treasures accumulated by his 
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fatlier, and lost tlae attaclimeat of Ms faitlifiil, 
brave, and experienced cMefs. Akbar 
came to seek Ms aid. He kindly received 
Mm, but gave Mm no liopes of assistance. 
Althougli new taxes were imposed, tbe irre- 
gularity resulting from tbe relaxation of those 
fiscal enactments wMcb the father had so 
judiciously imposed, deranged the revenues 
of the empire ; and, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, 'Hhe army, whose pay was in arrear, 
appropriated the plunder taken in their ex- 
peditions, and degenerated, from the compara- 
tively well regulated bands of Sevajee, into 
hordes of rapacious and destructive freebooters, 
which they have ever since remained.” ^ 

In 1683 the complicated state of affairs in 
the Deccan influenced the emperor to visit it. 
One of his sons he sent to reduce the hill 
forts in the vicinity of the Ohandor range 
and the Ghauts, and the other into the 
Goncan, with orders to penetrate to the south 
of Sambajee’s country, and to the frontiers of 
Bejapore. Ho opposition was given in the 
Goncan, but the climate and the physical 
character of the country effected that which 
might have defied a powerful army. The 
invading force was composed chiefly of horse, 
and these were rendered useless, and even- 
tually destroyed by the difficulties they were 
obliged to encounter. There were no supplies 
of forage and provender, nor roads ; while 
their journey lay through rocks and jungles, 
all communication with the open sea was in- 
terrupted by the enemy’s fleet. The toils of 
the march, the pernicious effects of the 
climate, the unusual character of the food, 
preyed heavily on the men; and when the 
advent of the rainy season compelled the army 
to betake itself to intrenchments, a virulent 
epidemic broke out, which cut off many. The 
contingent dispatched against the forts was 
also unsuccessful 

In the beginning of the next year, with 
the united remains of all the armies, the 
attack was renewed on Bejapore. The Mah- 
rattas hung on their rear, and did incalculable 
injury. The army of Bejapore was ready to 
meet them face to face, and, thus hemmed in, 
the imperialists were conducted beyond the 
' Bima,: 

The Moguls having been summoned to 
meet some danger in the south, the Mahrattas 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
make an incursion into the territory in their 
rear, plundered the city of Baroche, and re- 
tired, having rayaged the adjacent district of 
Gujerat. 

The emperor in the meantime turned his 
arms against the kingdom of Golconda, and 
after having reduced it to a humiliating state, 
* ElpMnstone, yol li, p. 514, * 


on the payment of a large sum of money, 
he granted terms, and then directed Ms en- 
tire strength against the King of Bejapore. 
He captured the city, took the young king 
prisoner, and destx'oyed the monarchy (1686). 
The hollow peace recently entered into with 
Golconda was fraudulently broken now, with- 
out compimction, as soon as Aurungzebe had 
leisure for the completion of Ms designs. 
After a siege of seven months, bravely main- 
tained, though the troops had deserted, 
Golconda fell by treachery. During this 
siege, Mausum incurred the displeasure of Ms 
father, and was committed to close confine- 
ment for a period of nearly seven years. 

The destruction of the monarchies in the 
Deccan did not conduce to the establishment 
of a fixed and uniform rule, nor to the resto- 
ration of social order. The disbanded sol- 
diers of both Golconda and Bejapore crowded 
to the standard of Samhajee, or formed them- 
selves into predatory hands, who plundered 
at discretion, and laid waste the fields by their 
rapacity. An abhorrence of the conquerors 
pervaded every class of the community, and 
from this motive and the new-born feeling of 
religious opposition, the subjects of these states' 
were always ready to assist the enemies of the 
state ; so that, in spite of a short gleam of pros- 
peiity after the fall of Golconda, Anrungzehe 
might date from that event a train of vexations 
and disasters which followed him to his grave.” 

These transactions, and the predisposition of 
the natives of the neighhoixring conqxiered 
kingdoms, did not incite the King of the Mah- 
rattas to that course of action which it was his 
interest to pursue. The fact is, that Samhajee 
■had ignobly sunk into a stupid state of mental 
imbecility, produced by a course of drunken- 
ness and debauchery. Akhar, despairing of 
any aid in this quarter, retired, and repaired 
to Persia, where he sojourned till 1706. The 
Maliratta chiefs did not follow the example of 
their prince ; they individually withstood the 
encroachments of the Mogul, but, in spite of 
their resistance, Aurungzehe was gradually 
attaching their territories, and was maturing 
arrangements for a combined and well-or- 
ganized attack on their forts. The intre- 
pidity of one of the Mogul officers placed 
at the mercy of the emperor the xinfortunato 
Samhajee. This prince had retired, with 
some chosen convivial companions, to one of 
his favourite pleasure residences at Sangam es- 
war, within fifty miles of one of the Mogul 
forts. The Mogul officer of this place sur- 
prised the Mahratta, who had sufficient inti- 
mation of his approach, but being in a state of 
beastly intoxication, he replied to the mes- 
senger by threatening Mm with punkhmeiit 
^ BlpHastone, voL ii. p. 521, 
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for such insulting intelligence. In the hai^s 
of his enemy he was pressed to renounce his 
religion, hut in this extremity he manifested 
sonm of the hold spirit of his race, and pro- 
rested that death was 

the ahnegation of his creed. _His tone to the 
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the aDnegauou ui ^ ~ 

emperor was defiant, and Ins abuse of the 
Prophet equally insulting. Aurungzehe could 
notTorgive the blasphemy, as he opined it 
to he The unfortunate prince was con- 
demned to deaft, and Ms execution was 
characterized with a barharity w i 
foTeign to tlie practice of Aimmgziebe. Hb 

eyes were destroyed with 
tongue cut out, and he was then beheaded. 
The feeble character Of this pirmce was for- 
gotten in the heartfelt resentment of ^ his 
people for the atrocities inflicted upon him. 

His infant son, Sabo, under the regency _of 
his uncle, Bajah Ram,_ was raised to the 
vacant throne. His capital was shortly after 
seized by the enemy. He was made cap- 
tive, and his guardian and a few followeis 
had to fly in disguise to Gingee, in the 
Carnatic. A system of desultory warfare 
was ably organized and spiritedly earned on 

in the territories of the Mahrattas. '^eim- 

perialists were recruited chiefly from Hindos- 
tan. The Mahrattas threw themselves be- 
tween the Mogul army and that country, and 
succeeded in intercepting several convoys, 
defeated more than one detachment, and soon 
struck terror hy the disasters inflicted on the 
enemy. The young king was, during this 
time, besieged in his city of Gingee, which 
held out during a siege of three years. At 
tlic expiration of that period, a hold and suc- 
cessful effort was made hy the Mahrattas for 
the relief of their young king. Assembling 
an army of twenty thousand of their best 
men, Santajee, Gorpara, and Danajee Jadoo, 
BO rapidly traversed the intervening conntrj?^ 
that they snrprised the besieging army, and 
cut off one of its divisions, plundered its 
camp, and made the commMder pnsoner, be- 
fore they could prepare resistance ; they then 
drove in the outposts, destroyed the foragers, 
and cut off all supplies and intelligence from 
the camp ; the besiegers were soon compelled 
to blow up their cannou, desert their batteries, 
and to concentrate their forces on one point, 
where they threw up intrenehments, and were 
in turn besieged. This reverse served to 
stimulate the energies of the Moguls. New 
forces w’'ere embodied, and sent to the support 
of the imperialists; the consequence was, that 
Gingee was at length taken, 1698; hut 
Bajah Bam, who had recently assumed the 
title of regent, had, hy the collusion of the 
commander — his friend — of the enemy, es- 
caped. Bajah Bam made his way hack, and 


had established his court at Battara, and now 
assumed the active control of the whole 
Z “nLnt. He soon organized and led into 
the field the largest army ever yet embodied 
hy the Mahrattas. He crossed to the north 
of the Godavery; levied tributes on such 
places as submitted, and ravaged the rest as 
far as Jalna in Berar. The emperor placed 
himself at the head of his army, and after 
capturing some strongholds, sat down before 
Battara, which he, hy a dextrous fein^ suc- 
ceeded in taking. Before it fell, the Bajah 
Bam died, and his son, Sevajee, sncceeded, 
under the regency of his mother, Tara Bai. 
This event had little influence on the war. 
Aurungzehe, for the five following years had 
taken all the principal forts from the Mah- 
rattas. The vigour and ability displayed hy 
the emperor, especially when his advanced 
years are considered, give him a claim on 
admiration. He was near sixty -five years 
old when he crossed the Nerhuddah to com- 
mence this long war, and had attained hxs 
eio-hty -first year before he quitted his canton- 
ment at Beermapoora. His zeal and ability 
did not, however, enable him to repress the 
inoreaBing diBorders of the realm; the Raj- 
poots and the Jats were in arms, and defeats 
and reverses seemed to produce no prejudicml 
effects upon the Mahrattas. As the im- 
perialists’ arms dissolved away, the Mahrattas 
seemed to multiply ; the plains of the Deccan 
were laid waste, and Malwa and Gujerat had 
felt the pressure of their arms ; the pillaged 
towns, the ravaged fields, and the smolnng 
ruins of the depopulated villages, marked the 
track of the fierce invaders. Auriingzebe 
sought a retreat in Ahmediiiiggur, In this 
town he died, on the 21st of l ehrnaryj ^ 
in the eighty-ninth year of Ms age, and fiftieth 
of his reign. He thus partitioned his empire 
among his three sons: the elder, Mausum, he 
recommends to he recognised ns emperor, and 
he left him the northern and eastern pro- 
vinces, with Delhi for his capital; to the 
younger Agra, with the countries ^ to the 
south and south-west of it, including the 
Deccan, except the kingdoms of Golconda 
and Bejapore, which were bequeathed to his 

youngest son. i r >i 

The treacherous means hy which lie had 
secured the throne embittered his declining 
years with the deepest remorse, and all his 
actions show that he acutely feared a similar 
fate. He was suspicious of all his sons, liis 
strong religious bias made him apprehend a 
merited retribution, and also impelled him to 
the adoption of those narrow-minded measures 
which estranged the great mass of his subjects, 
and generated those disturbances which clouded 
the last years of his long and eventful reign. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

mOM THE DEATH OF AP-EHNGZEBE TO THE DISSOLHTION OF THE EMPIRE. 


Biiortly before tlie cleatli of the Emperor 
Aiiningzebe, Hs son, Azini Shall, liacl joined 
him, and was appointed to the government of 
Malwa. On the death of his father he, of the 
three surviving sons, was the nearest to the 
grand camp, and, in disregard of the superior 
claims of the elder, was proclaimed king, and 
his pretensions were maintained, not only by 
the army of the Deccan, but also by the army 
engaged against the Mahrattas tinder the 
command of Xoolfekar Khan.’^ 

Prince Matisnm, tinder the provisions of 
his father’s will, as well as by the right of 
seniority, was proclaimed at Cabnl, tvith the 
title of Bahador oShah. The claims of these 
rivals were decided in a battle fought to the 
south of Agra, in which Azim and two of his 
sons, who had attained their majority, were 
slain, and Hs younger, yet in infancy, was taken 
prisoner. The Hew emperor treated the de- 
feated adherents of his brother with great 
clemency. His accession to the throne was 
hailed with satisfaction by the great body of 
his subjects, who were disgusted with the 
arrogance of Azim, and glad to be released 
from the austere sectarianism, and the expen- 
sive wars of the late emperor. 

The Rajahs of Marwar and Jeypore, having 
received some cause of offence, withdrew con- 
jointly from the imperial camp, and entered 
into a league to resist the Mogul authority. 
Bahador Bhah felt the importance of crushing 
this confederacy before it was matured, and 
as soon as affairs were arranged in the Deccan, 
he proceeded to Rajasthan. On his march j 
intelligence reached him that Sirhind had ' 
fallen into the hands of the Siklis, and that i 
the unsettled state of the Punjanb demanded 
his presence. To conciliate the rajahs pre- 
vious to his advance was his first concern. 
In this he succeeded. 

The Bikhs, whose successes diverted the 
emperor’s course to the north, were originally 
a religious sect, founded by Nanik, towards 
the close of the fifteenth century. Xanik was 
a deist, and the leading tenet of his creed 
was universal toleration; he had no other 
object in. view than the reconciliation of the 
faiths of the Mohammedans and Hindoos.j' 
His principles are contained in the Adi- 
Gra'nth,'^. a w’ork written by him, and highly 

* Duff’s Eisiory of the MaJiratias, vol.i, p. 41(). 

t Asiatic Researches^ vol. xi. p. 200. 

% Granth means hook, but in the same way as Bible 
is applied to the volume wliicli contains the Old and New 
Testaments, it is emphatically applied to tliis book. The 


venerated by his disciples : the great emi- 
nence which he obtained, and the succesB 
with which he combated the opposition with 
which he met, afforded ample reason to con- 
clude that he was a man of more than com- 
mon genius.” ^ He was succeeded by his 
son Aijunmal, who, through the envious Hos- 
tility of the Mohammedans, was persecuted, 
and is said by some to have died from the 
severities imposed upon him in his confine- 
ment, but according to others he was put to 
death in the most cruel manner. The Bikhs, 
who had till then been a quiet and in- 
offensive sect, looked upon his death as an 
atrocious murder, and, under the command of 
his son Har Govind, rose up in arms and 
fearfully avenged him, and the fiercest hatred 
was perpetuated between both parties. Go- 
vind is stated to have Avorn two swords in 
his girdle, and on being interrogated about 
this singular practice, he replied, The one 
is to revenge the death of my father ; the 
other to destroy the miracles of Moham- 
med.” To subserve the aims of his lofty 
ambition, his efforts were directed to destroy 
those distinctions of caste which deprive the 
great mass of the Hindoos of those ennobling 
stimulants without -which man must always 
be a degraded animal, and the absence of 
which was the security of the Moslems, who 
formed hut a comparatively small section of 
j the population. He threw open to all the 
I lowest as well as the highest the j^rospect of 
distinction, power, and glory. The lowly 
Sudra, the scavenger, might aspire to the 
same rank as the highest caste Brahmin. He 
changed the name of his followers from Sikh 
to Singh, or lion, a title previously exclusively 
confined to the noble Rajpoots, the first mili- 
tary class of Hindoos ; and thus he succeeded 
in making every man look upon himself as 
inferior to no other. Every man was a sworn 
soldier from the time of his initiation, was 
bound to carry steel in some form about his 
person, to wear blue clothes, allow his hair 
and beard to grow, and neither to clip or 
remove the iair cm any part of his body, 

book was compiled from tlie writinpjs of Nanik, Anyarl, 
Amera, Das, and Rata Das, by Arjunmal, tbo son of 
Nanik, It was enlarged and improved by bis own addi- 
tions and comnientari^; some small portions have been 
subsequently added by thirteen different persons, whose 
number is, however, reduced to twelve and a half by the 
Sikh authors—the last contributor, being a woman, is ad- 
mitted to rank in the list as a fraction only hy these un- 
gallant Writers Asiatic Researches, vol. xi. p. 212, note. 

* Ibid., p. 208. 
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TFq clietai^ oBseTvaTices, imposed on Hindoo 
and Moslem, lie abolislied, witli an exception — 
the slanghter of cows ; the customary forms 
of worship were forbidden ; new forms of 
salutation, and new ceremonies on all memo- 
rable occasions were substituted for the old. 
The habits, manners, and feelings were re- 
formed, and new moral and physical aspects 
produced, which became singularities, and con- 
stituted a distinct national character. Biphinw 
stone describes the Sikhs as tall and thin, 
dark for a northern people, active horsemen, 
and good matchlock -men. Their valour has 
been recently tried, and also their fidelity. 
They have ceased to be fanatics, and have 
become soldiers.* 

When Bahador Shah had his attention 
drawn to them they were commanded by an 
ent er prising chic f, named Bandoo, who, to 
the ardour of a zealot, united a most sangui- 
nary temperament and daring counsels. His 
path proclaimed his ruthless character. The 
blood of the mullahs crimsoned the smoul- 
dering ruins of temples. The young and the 
old, the feeble and the vigorons, were indis- 
criminately Blaughtered, and their carcasses 
thrown to satiate the vulture appetites ^of 
birds and beasts. Sirhind, as has been said, 
was the chief arena of these atrocities, but the 
route of the fanatics, from the Sutlej and Jumna 
eastward to Seharunporc, was to be traced by 
similar outrages. Bahador compelled them 
to seek safety in the tract of country on the 
upper course of the Sutlej, between Loodiana 
and the mountains, which it appears was then 
their settlement. They were pursued to their 
haunts; Bandoo was compelled at length to 
seek refuge in one of the mountain forts. 
Here he was besieged, and all supplies being 
cut off, was reduced to great extremities. 
The last faint hope left to the besieged was 
the desperate chance of cutting their way 
through the enemy. From this and its 
consequences they did not shrink ; they made 
a determined sally. Several fell in the en- 
counter; the fort was captured. A person 
who distinguished himself, and was obvionsly 
directing the movements of the besieged, and 
cheering them on to the conflict, and ap- 
peared to be the chief, w’-as made prisoner, 
and carried off in triumph, but on closer exa- 
mination he w>^as discovered to be a Hindoo 
convert, who thus attracted attention to faci- 
litate the escape of Bandoo. Bahador, after 
achieving this success, retired to Lahore, 
where he died (1712), in the fifth year of his 
reign, and seventy-first of his age. 

Jehandur Shah, not without opposition 
from his younger brothers, ascended the 
throne. He had made an alliance which was 
* Elphins tone's Indict, vol. ii. p. 564. 


offensive to his subjects, and more especially 
to the nobility; he aggravated his error by 
bestowing places of the greatest emoluments 
on the relatives of his wife, who had been a 
dancing girl. His want of popularity em- 
boldened his ambitious vizier to arrogate to 
himself much consequence and power, and 
to treat Avitli haughty indifference his royal 
master. This prince, to ensure his own 
safety, according to many Indian precedents, 
put to death all the princes of the Mood within 
his reach. Among those who w-ere fortunate 
enongh to escape was his nephew, Feroksh ere, 
who Avas fortunately in Bengal when Baha- 
dor Shah died. He sought the protection 
of Syed Hosein Ali, the governor of Bahar, 
and was hospitably received. This chief and 
his brother, Syed Abdullah, governor of 
Allahahad, warmly espoused the interests of 
this young prince. An army was soon en- 
rolled, and in a decisive engagement, in which 
the imperial forces amounted to seventy thou- 
sand men, Jehandur and his vizier were 
defeated. The unfortunate emperor was then 
delivered by his faithless minister into the 
hands of the conqueror. The vizier received 
the recompence he merited : he was strangled 
before he left the imperial tent, and J ehaildur 
shared the same fate, February 4:, 1713, 
Ferokshere, whose preservation and suc- 
cess were due to the fidelity and abilities of 
the two Syeds, was not forgetful of what he 
owed to them. Abdullah was made vizier, 
and Hosein, Ameer al Omra (chief of chiefs)* 
These brothers, as the name Syed denotes, 
were descendants of the Prophet. This har- 
mony was of short duration, and the emperor 
soon began to devise means of ruining his 
benefactors. Hosein was first sent to chas- 
tise the Eajah of Mar war, Ajeet Singh, whose 
escape from Delhi has been previously re- 
corded. The latter was spirited on by the 
Mogul to an obstinate resistance. Fully ap- 
prehensive of the dangers which might be 
created by his prolonged absence, Hosein 
offered advantageous terms, and at the same 
time honourable to himself as to his opponent, 
who readily accepted them. He then re- 
turned to court. Here he soon discovered 
the insincerity of the king’s professions, and 
that for him and his brother there was no 
security hut in arms. The Syeds assembled 
their troops about their palaces, and refused 
to attend the court. They shortly after pos- 
sessed themselves of the gates of the citadel, 
in which was the emperor’s palace, and then 
proposed terms of reconciliation* Mir Jumlah, 
a mean intriguing, but far from able favourite, 
and detested by the Syeds, was sent from 
the court as governor to Bahar — Abdullah 
* Omrah, chiefs, is the plural of ameer or emir, chief. 
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was confirmed in liis office as vizier ; Hosein 
was appointed to the important govern- 
ment of the Deccan, and proceeded with- 
out delay to that distant province. On his 
departure he threatened the king that, should 
any hostile proceedings he taken against his 
brother’s authority, he should present him- 
self in Delhi within fifteen weeks of the in- 
telligence reaching him. Daood Khan was 
nominated to a command in Hosein’s army. 
This man was renowned throughout India 
for his reckless courage, lie was also an enemy 
to the Syeds, to whom he attxibuted the 
death of Ms friend, the late vizier. He was 
privately instructed to hasten to Candeish, to 
carry with him all the troops he could collect, 
and form an alliance secretly wdth the Mah- 
ratta chiefs, and, on the first opportunity, to 
compass the destruction of Hosein. The 
spirit of these instructions he observed, and 
in a short time set Hosein at open defiance, 
and met him in the field to decide their 
quarrel. The victory inclined to Daood. 
Hosein’s troops, disconcerted and thrown 
into confusion by the impetuosity of the 
charge, fled in every direction, the person 
of Hosein was in imminent danger from an 
attack led by Daood, when a ball through the 
head of the latter deprived him of victory and 
life. Hosein concealed his cognizance of the 
part the emperor had in this matter (1716). 

During the interval which elapsed from 
the lately repressed movements of the Sikhs 
up to the present time, they had been re- 
covering from their disaster, and maturing 
their strength for a renewal of the war wdth 
the Mohammedans. Bandoo had emerged 
fi’om his mountain fastnesses, and having 
succeeded in defeating one of the imperial 
armies, he pillaged the country, with his usual 
effect. His progress was soon checked. 
He suffered repeated defeats from a new 
force that was sent against him, and even- ^ 
tiially, with Ms chiefs and a great number 
of Ms follow’-ers, w^as made prisoner. Seven 
hundred and forty, with their chief, were 
forwarded to Delhi. Seated on camels they 
w^ere paraded through the streets. In deri- 
sion of their hirsute appearance, they w’-ere 
covered with black sheepskins, with the 
wmolly side out; and having been subjected 
to the jeers and taunts of the multitude, 
were beheaded on seven successive days. 
They maintained their proud bearing to the 
last, and refused to barter their opinions for 
their lives. The fate reserved for the chief 
is too excruciating to be described. The re- 
ported atrocities of the late mutiny are no 
exaggerations of it. Those Sikhs who wmre 
still at large w^ere hunted like wolves, and 
their strength so much reduced that it is only 


recently they recovered from the blows then 
inflicted. 

When Hosein was at liberty, by tlie defeat 
of Daood, to turn his arms against the Mali- 
rattas, internal dissensions raged amongst 
them ; yet parties of them still continued to 
ravage the Mogul territory, and some of them 
seized on several of the villages, converted them 
into forts, and under their shelter plundered 
the adjoining districts, and had actually in- 
tercepted the communication by the great 
road from Hindostan and the Deccan to 
Surat, The state of affairs at Delhi demanded 
Hosein’s presence there. He therefore con- 
ceded the most favourable terms to the Eajah 
Saho. By these all the territories possessed 
by Sevajee, together with those recently ac- 
quired, were secured to Mm; the forts taken 
from Mm restored, and a fourth of the re- 
venues of all the Deccan ; and further pay- 
ment of one tenth on the remaining revenue. 
In return Saho was to pay a tribute of ten 
lacs of rupees, to supply fifteen tbousand 
horse, to preserve the peace of the country, 
and to make good any loss occasioned 
by depredations, by whomsoever made.^ 
Perokshere indignantly refused to ratify these 
stipulations (1717). 

Abdullah secretly urged his brother to 
hasten with Ms forces to Delhi, as his situ- 
ation was becoming daily more precaiuous. 
On his arrival Hosein marched into the city,, 
seized on the vacillating monarch, and pri- 
vately put him to death. 

The Syeds placed on the vacant throne a 
young prince of the blood, to whom they gave 
the title of Rafi-u-Dirjat. He died, in three 
months after, of consumption ; and \vas suc- 
I ceeded by another youth, Rafi-u-DouIa, who 
filled the throne for a shorter period still, and 
died in May, 1719. 

The object which the Syeds proposed to 
themselves in the elevation of these princes, 
was to virtually retain in their own hands the 
sovereign authority, and to use these nominal 
emperors merely as instruments. They had 
been both educated iu the recesses of the 
seraglio, had shared the feelings and sym- 
pathies of its inmates, and were disqualified 
to discharge the duties of the crown. The 
next selection was of a prince of a more robust 
constitution, and though educated like his 
predecessors, he had the good fortune of 
having for Ms mother a w^oman of no ordinary 
ability, and he inherited her hetter qualities. 

Roushen Akhteo was placed on the throne 
(1719), and assumed the title of Mohammed 
Shah. The untimely deaths of the two last 
sovereigns subjected the Syeds to very grave 
suspicions, in no small degree corroborated 
* Duf’s Eistory of the MahmtiaSi vol, i. p. 445. 
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by the well-known nmrder of Feroksbere ; 
in consequence tliey bad become odious, 
and tlieir destruction was speculated . on 
by tlie people; The brotbei’s bad not tbe 
prescience to foresee tbe coming storm, cer- 
tainly they did not provide for it; they 
insanely quarrelled, and many of tbeir adhe- 
rents withdrew from them, and their weak- 
ness began to be felt at home and abroad. 
The Hindoo governor of Allahabad rebelled. 
Hosein proceeded against Mm, and he obliged 
him to return to his allegiance. In lieu 
of this government Oude was substituted. 
There were revolts also in Kosoor and the 
Punjaub, and a religious -war in Cashmere, 
attended by the loss of several thousand lives, 
and the sacrifice of a considerable share of 
property. The aspect of aFairs in the Deccan 
was the most serioua of all : an enterprising 
Turk, with the imposing title of Nizam-ool- 
Moolk (regulator of the state), established 
an independent sovereignty. He and his 
descendants have occiipied a distinguished 
and prominent place among the princes of i 
India in its subsequent history.; The suc- 
cesses which attended the arms of this prince, 
in bis successive wars witb tbe Syeds, was 
viewed witb pleasure by Mobammed 8bab, 
who was anxious to be relieved from tbeir 
restraint. He defeated tbe imperialists, witb 
tbe loss of their general, Alam Ali, the nephew 
of the Syeds, at the battle of Ballapore, in 
Berar, June, 1720. The emperor, guided by 
the advice of his mother, prudently refrained 
from giving any grounds of dissatisfaction or 
suspicion to the Syeds, and cautiously awaited 
the opportunity to assert with safety his in- 
dependence. Privately a party was formed, 
with the concurrence of the emperor, for his 
liberation, the chief agents in which w^ere 
Mohammed Amin Khan and Sadat Khan, 
originally a merchant of Khorassan, who had 
risen to a high military post, and was the 
progenitor of the royal family of Oude. The 
result of this was, that Hosein was assassi- 
nated in his tent, on Ms march to the Deccan, 
and the emperor assumed the government. 
Abdullah, who assembled a formidable army 
to avenge his brother’s fall, was defeated, the 
same year, in a battle fonglit between Delhi 
and Agra, and fell himself into tbe bands of 
bis enemies. Plis life was spared, probably 
ill reverence for his presumed descent from 
the Prophet Mohammed. 

The success of the emperor did not secure 
the peace of the country nor the stability of 
the throne. The inherent evils of tbe Mogul 
government were every day becoming more 
manifest, and furnishing daily fresh evidence 
of the rapid decline of that incongruous 
mona(rcby. Ajit Singh, who bad been re- 
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moved from bis government of (Jujerat, took 
up arms and marched on Delhi, nor was bis 
advance stopped until his demands were con- 
ceded and secured to him, in 1721. 

In the commencement of the year 1722 
Asof Jah’"^ was summoned to court to fill the 
office of vizier. Although a man of great 
abilities and piromptitude, be was not able to 
command the confidence of Ms sovereign, nor 
the respect of Ms courtiers. Brought up in 
tbe austere observances of tbe court of 
Aurungzebe, bis manners and dress were the 
sources of amusement and jest to the dissolute 
associates of the indolent and effeminate em- 
peror. To remove Mm from attendance at 
the seat of government, when Ms presence 
had become odious, be wws dispatched to 
chastise tbe refractory governor of Gujerat, 
In this mission be was eminently successful ; 
and having reduced tbe province, be retained 
the government of it, and returned to Delhi. 

Shortly after this Rajah Jei Singh was 
appointed governor of Agra, to avenge the 
mnrder of the deputy-governor of* that pro- 
vince by the Jats. 

The vizier did not long endure the dis- 
agreeabilities of his situation; be threw up 
bis office, and returned to tbe Deccan. Tbe 
emperor privately spirited on tbe governor of 
Hyderabad to make an attempt to dispossess 
him; his compliance eventuated, in Ms de- 
struction. He was defeated and slain in 
1721 .^ 

During these later years the Mahrattas 
were perseveringly extending their territories, 
and wisely consolidating their power; the 
management of their affairs was in very able 
bands. Sabo, tbe king of the Mahrattas, 
tboiigli placed upon the throne by the Moguls, 
bad incurred tbeir displeasure, and they lent 
the aid of their arms to his rival Samba, 
whom they supported from 1713 to 1716. The 
depressed fortxmes of Saho owed their recovery 
to the consummate ability of his minister, 
Balajee Wiswanat. He rose from the condition 
of an accountant to the office of peishwa, the 
second next to the throne. This able minister 
obtained the ratification of a treaty from Mo- 
hammed Shah in 1720, by which, in addition 
to other advantages, he had tbe authority of 
Sabo recognised, and bis ascendancy over Ms 
rival Samba estahlislied ; and before Ms death, 
which happened in this year, ^'he had the 
satisfaction of seeing Ms sovereign placed 
above tbe assaults of enemies either foreign 
or domestic.” t 

^ * Jsqf Jail is a title commonly given to viziers ; it 
signifies in place and rank as Asof, who they say was 
Solomon’s vizier. — Fuasee’s Zife of Nadir Shalt, p. 64, 
note. Second edition. 

t llphinstone, vol, ii, p. 596* Thornton, vol.i. p. 7b 
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TWs greai mau was 1371118 son, 

Bajee Rao, a greater man *8®, and inferior in 
ability to none of bis countrymen except Seva- 
jee. Apprebending some clanger by retaining 
at borne tbe numerous corps of borse, so useful 
in war, and conscious that tbe establishment 
of a military command would insure an effi- 
cient internal government, be induced bis 
sovereign to prepare for tbe invasion of the 
northern province. He bad sagely concluded, 
from a consideration of tbe then state of 
tbe Mogul empire, that it was rotten to tbe 
core. ‘‘ Let us strike,” said be, “ the withered 
trunk, and the branches will fall of tbemselves.” 
And on another occasion be enthusiastically 
exclaimed to the rajah, “ You shall plant your 
standard on the Himalaya.” Shortly after 
operations were energetically commenced. 
He ravaged Malwa, and wrung from the 
Moguls a grant of tbe cbout and mrdemiuki. 
At tbe close of tbe rainy season of 1727 he 
made an incursion into the territories of Asof, 
and marched on Boorbanpore. His course 
was diverted to G-ujerat by tbe approach of 
Asof, now openly supported by Samba. He 
devastated that district with bre and sword. 
Samba was soon after reduced to submission 
(1730). He left Samba’s son, still an infant, 
under the guardianship of bis mother, on 
condition of the payment of half the produce 
through, tbe peishwa to the government, 
Peelajee Geikwar, the ancestor of the present 
royal family of Gujerat, was left to administer 
bis territories for the infant prince. 

It may be well to mention here that, it was 
about this period most of the great families 
of tbe Mabrattas bad their origin. When 
Bajee Rao marched into Malwa, the chief 
appointments were conferred on Udajee Porar, 
Malliar Rao Holkar, and Ranajee Scindiab. 
Tbe first mentioned possessed a territory on 
tbe borders of Gujerat and Malwa, about 
Dbar, but never rose to such power as bis 
colleagues or their descendants. Holkar was 
a shepherd on tbe Nira, south of Poonab ; and 
Scindiab, tbongli of a respectable family near 
Sattara, was in tbe bumble position of a menial 
servant to tlie peisbw^a. None of them was, 
as was previously, usually, the case in the 
Mabratta army, tbe captain of bis own fol- 
lowers, but held commissions from, and acting 
under the orders of, tbe peishwa. 

After along protracted contest, tbe peisb'sva 
and Asof Khan, convinced that it would sub- 
serve their mutual interests, entered into a 
compromise. In 1732 Bajee Rao entered 
Malwa in person, and prosecuted tbe war with 
such signal success, that, in tbe second year 
after, 1734, it was surrendered to him 'with 
tbe tacit consent of tbe emperor, from whom 
tbe territory was, nominally, held. These 


concessions did not satiate bis ambition ; be 
prosecuted his appropriations with increased 
vigour, and at length insisted on the grant of 
ajagbire comprising tbe province of Malwa, 
and all tbe country south of tbe Obambul, 
together with tbe sacred cities of Muttra, 
Allahabad, and Benares. These demands 
were deemed too exorbitant even by the 
feeble emperor, and, in all probability, led to 
tbe reconciliation between him and Asof Jab, 
who now began to apprehend that lie bad 
more to fear from bis weakness than b© bad 
formerly from bis enmity. During tbe nego- 
tiations which led to this understanding, Bajee 
Rao was not inactive, be was engaged in 
ravaging the country beyond tbe Jumna ; and 
though be received a severe check from Sadat 
Khan, the governor of Oude, be adroitly 
managed to escape tbe observation of tbe 
imperial army, and suddenly quitting the 
neighbourhood of tbe Jumna, and passing 
fourteen miles to the right of the Moguls, by 
extraordinary forced marches be suddenly and 
unexpectedly appeared before tbe gates of 
Delhi. This rapid and alarming approach to 
tbe capital, on bis own evidence, appears to 
have been suggested by tbe fame which Sadat 
Khan bad acquired by bis recent victory over 
him. Nothing was talked of at Delhi but the 
; hero who bad, bis panegyrists asserted, driven 
j tbe Mabrattas back to the Deccan. “ I was 
I resolved,” says Bajee Rao, “ to tell tbe empe- 
■ ror tbe truth, to prove to him that I was still 
: in Hindostan, and to show him flames and 
' Mabrattas at the gates of bis capital.”’^ 

The Mabratta on this occasion acted with 
great moderation. On reflection, be aban- 
doned his intention of surrendering Delhi to 
the pillage of bis soldiers, and withdrew to a 
distance to deprive them of the opportunity. 
On bis retrograde march be was ill -advisedly 
attacked by a body of eight thousand impe- 
rialists, whom be repelled with tbe loss of six 
hundred men. The vizier, who bad been 
reinforced by Badat Khan, was on bis march 
to the relief of tbe capital, and Bajee Rao 
tbongbt it prudent to fall back on tbe Deccan, 
vdiere the state of public affairs demanded bis 
presence (1737). After Ms retreat, Asof Jab 
was invested with full powers, and the govern- 
ments of Malwa and Gujerat were conferred 
on bis son. To such a low ebb was tbe em- 
pire, by this time, reduced, that, with the 
absolute powers entrusted to him, and tbe 
prestige of bis name, be could press into bis 
service not more than thirty -four thousand 
men. He resolved to march against tbe 
peishwa, who “was at the bead of eighty 
thousand. The imperialists were rein- 
forced by several contingents, and were not, 
* Baf’s, Eisior^ of the M&^lmUas, ?oL i. p. 580. 
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iiumsiicallY, inferior to tlieir foes. TtoHgli 
adYantageouslv posted, and nnder the pro- 
tection of the' strong fort of Bopal, his com- 
munications with his reserve were intercepted 
by the harassing attacks of the Mahrattas, 
and his losses were severe. To such extre- 
mities were tlie Moguls reduced, tnat Asoi 
Jah engaged to cede the whole of the 
Malwa and the sovereignty of the temtory 
between tlie UlTerbuddab. aiid tlie OnEmbnl, to 
obtain a confirmation of it from the emperor, 
and a pavment of fifty lacs of rupees to defray 
Baj ee Eao’s expenses * (1738). Asof Jab then 
proceeded immolested to Delhi, and tlie 
peishwa took possession of the territories 
conceded to him ; but before the treaty, he had 
entered into, could possibly bave received me 
confirmation of the emperor, one of those nn- 
expected visitations which, in the declining 
state of a distracted and effete government, 
cap the climax of misrule and disorder, in 
its overwhelming conseq_iienees absorbed nil 
other considerations 'this was the invasion 
of Nadir Shah, otherwise called Thamas 
Khoolee Kahn, one of the most savage of the 
ruthless oriental conquerors. 

Nadir Shah, like the founders of Borne, 
was originally a shepherd, he collected 
around him a hand of freebooters, and ap- 
peared as the deliverer of his country. This 
occurred at the critical time when the Sophis 
were supplanted on the throne of Persia by 
the Affglians. The last prince of that 
dynasty was obliged to seek an asylum 
amongst the tribe of Kajar, on the confines 
of the Caspian; and the first gleam of good 
fortune that fell on his exile, was the adhe- 
rence of this rising adventurer. As an advo- 
cate of the royal cause, he was^enahled, with- 
out exciting jealousy or suspicion, to enrol an 
army and prepare the way for the realiza- 
tion of his own dreams of ambition. The 
ability which he displayed in his new posi- 
tion, the success which crowned his arms, 
the apparent loyalty of his proceedings and | 
aims, appealed to the national and religious 
feelings of the Persians, and from a state of 
abject inactivity he imperceptibly, hut success- 
full v, infused into all a spirit of self-reliance, a 
confidence in their resources, and a passion for 
military glory and the re -assertion of the 
supremacy of Persia, The Affghans were 
fearlessly encountered and signally defeated, 
in 1729. The consequences were that Ispa- 
han, the capital, was recovered, and the 
usurpers chased ' into Afghanistan ; Asliref, 
who had been placed by them upon the throne, 
was murdered by a Belochee chief near Oan- 
dahar. He then turned his arms against the 
Turks, who, during the wane of the power of 
* Duff’s Jlutory of the McihT&ttctSy voL i. p. 61^. 


the Sophis, had acquired large possessions in 
the western provinces of Persia. He had 
already recovered Tahreez, when he was 
called^^of by a rising in Candaliar. After 
a siege of ten months, he took possession of 
Herat, and reduced the province ; the Ab- 
dallees, who predominated there, and whose 
form of helief he embraced, were ever after 
the most devoted of his follGwers, He had 
now established his influence, and had attached 
the army, as well as the Abdallees, to his in- 
terests ; he therefore determined to affect no 
longer to rule in his master’s name. ’With his 
victorious army he marched to the plain of 
Moghan, and there convened an assembly of 
the leading men of Persia, both civil and 
military, to the number of one hundred 
thousand, and by their unanimous suffrages 
was proclaimed the sovereign of the king- 
dom (1736). „ 

Soon after his elevation he led an army of 
eighty thousand men into Candahar, from 
which he expelled the Kiljees (1738); 
during this campaign he settled the greater 
part of the surrounding country, and Ms son, 
Beza Culi Mirza, who had marched against 
the Uzhecks, conquered the province of Balk, 
and defeated the IHng of Bokhara in person 
in an engagement on the Oxus. W^hile N adir 
Shah was thus occupied, several of the chiefs, 
in the decline of their fortunes, sought refuge 
in Hindostan, whose surrender he repeatedly 
demanded without any satisfactory result. 
This was conduct he was not disposed to 
tolerate ; he therefore resolved to march on 
Ghizni and Cabul. Fraser states that he was 
encouraged to this invasion by letters from 
Nizam-ool-Moolk and Sadat Khan.^ An am- 
bassador whom he had sent to Delhi was 
attacked and killed, together with his escort, 
by the inhabitants of Jellalahad ; the hesi- 
tation which he may have previously felt, was 
put to flight by this outrage. Furious with 
rage, he hurst into Lahore at the head of a 
formidable army. Jellalabad suffered all the 
punishment lie could inflict.'l' Almost un- 
molested he passed through the mountain dis- 
trict between Cabul and Peshawur, and met 
with nothing like opposition till he arrived on 
the banks of the Jumna, at a place called 
Kornal, within one hundred miles of Delhi, 
where he found himself in the face of an army 
led by the emperor Mohammed Shah in person, 
attended by the Nizam, Sadat Khan, and the 
principal nobility. An attempt to intercept 
Sadat Khan, who had arrived from his vice- 
royalty of Oude about the same time^ as 
Nadir Shah, brought on a partial action, 
which ended in a general engagement. Their 

^ P. 129. This statement is not at all probable, 
t Gleig’s Eistory of Indian vol. i. p. 263. 
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close order and perfect discipline secured tlie 
victory to tlie Persians ; Sadat Khan was taken 
prisoner, a vizier was mortally wounded, 
and thousands of the imperialists fell in 
the fight. The defeat was so complete 
that the Moguls had neither the courage nor 
the means to sustain further opposition: 
Through the treachery of Sadat Khan, whose 
fidelity seems to have been shaken by the 
frustration of his designs on the office of* 
vizier by the superior influence of the 
nizam, the latter, as well as the unfortunate 
Mohammed, was brought into the enemy’s 
hands, and the conqueror marched on Delhi. 
Nadir Shah’s object seems to have been the 
acquisition of portable wealth, not of immov- 
able territories ; from the commencement of 
this invasion he professed that he was animated 
with pure zeal for Islam, and friendship for 
the emperor; that he could never have ima- 
gined the wretches (the Mahrattas) of the 
Deccan should impose a tribute on the domi- 
nions of the king of Mussulmen. He assured 
the emperor that the object of his approach 
was, that when the infidels moved towards 
Hindostan,he would be able to send his victo- 
rious army to drive them into the abyss of 
hell ; he reminded him that history is 
full of instances of the friendship that had 
subsisted between the princes of his nation 
and the sovereigns of Delhi. He added a 
solemn oath that, excepting friendship and a 
concern for religion, he had no other views ; 
and he concluded the letter here quoted with 
this assurance, I always was and will be a 
friend to your illustrious house.” The greatest 
order was preserved for two days after the 
capital had been possessed by the Persians, and 
commands of the most peremptory character 
were issued, to “’ spare no punishments, such 
as cutting off ears and noses, and bambooing 
to death whoever molested the Indians, for 
which reason neither high nor low durst in- 
jure any of the natives.”^ On the night of the 
second a report was spread that Nadir Shah 
was taken prisoner and poisoned. The 
Delhians rose m masses made an attack on 
the detached troops of the Persians, and cut 
off several of them. The following morning 
Nadir Shah appeared in the streets, on horse- 
back, to disabnse the people of their false im- 
pression, and to quell the moh, who were 
perpetrating the excesses, by the mildest means 
possible; while thus engaged, a musket was 
designedly diseharged at him, and killed one 
of the officers who stood next to him.f His pas- 
sion being thus excited, permission was given 
to the soldiers to kill and plunder without re - 

*** Fraser, translatioa of a letter from Xa4ir Shah to 
Mohammed Shah, p, 138. 

t Idem, p. 179. 
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straint. One wide-spread scene of butchery 
and pillage was presented hy the capital. 
Both sexes were indiscriminately put to the 
sword ; the city was fired in various quarters, 
and for the space of twelve hours suffered all 
the miseries an infuriated and avaricious sol- 
diery could, in the vengeance of the worst 
passions, inflict. A little before sunset 
Nadir Shah forbade further destruction— such 
was the discipline of his army, that within a 
quarter of an hour all outrages had ceased, 
and not a Persian was to he seen in the street. 
The number who fell victims, on this occa- 
sion, is variously stated at 150,000, 120,000, 
30,000, down to 8000 ; the number must have 
been enormous, as twenty thousand Persians 
were engaged in the massacre. The imperial 
treasures, including the celebrated peacock 
throne, and the entire effects of several of the 
nobility, fell into the hands of the plunderers. 

Nadir Shah, during Ms stay of fifty -eight 
days, exercised all the rights of a sovereign, 
and imposed heavy contributions upon all 
ranks and classes. The amount of the booty 
in tbe hands of the conquerors is calculated 
at thirty -two millions of our money. He 
reinstated Mohammed on the throne, and 
addressed firmans to several of the rajahs, 
and among the rest to Bajee Bao, informing 
them of this act, and that he considered 
Mohammed as a brother, whose commands 
they all should obey, and did they not, he 
would return with his army and inflict punish- 
ment upon them.*}* 

During these transactions, Sadat Khan died 
of a cancer in the hack. This circumstance 
contributed to the further aggrandizement of 
his old rival the nizam, whose son was ele- 
vated*^ to the distinction of Ameer-ool-Omra, 
and one of his dependents to the post of 
vizier. The nizam, however, was obliged to 
absent himself from courfc, to check the pre- 
sumption of his son Nazir Jung, who had 
asserted his independence ; Nazir was over- 
thrown and order restored. 

During the Persian campaign and tempo- 
rary occupation, the Mahrattas, though not 
immediately involved, abstained from the 
prosecution of their designs on the empire; 
nor did Bajee Bao press for the ratification 
of the treaty so lately completed with Asof 
Jah. He wisely concluded that all intestine 
claims should be suspended, while the general 
safety was tlireatened by so terrible an 
antagonist as Nadir Bhah. “ Our domestic 
quarrels,” he writes, “ are now insignificant, 
there is but one enemy in Hindostan.”| 

* Graig says thuty-seven. of Indian 

p, 266 . 

t Duff’s Eisior^ of the MaJmiiaSt ral. i. p. 550, 

+ Duff, vol i. p. 547. 
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Hindoos and Mnssnlmans, the whole power 
of tlie Deccan must assemble ” That storm 
having passed a way^ ha renewed Ms demands, 
and insisted on the formal ratification of the 
agreement with Asof Jah. He selected the 
Deccan as the theatre on which he woidd 
enforce his claim. He was not attended with 
his iTsxial success. He was defeated, and in- 
volved in difficulties from which he was 
never afterwards extricated * he, on this 
occasion, describes himself as overwhelmed 
with debts and disappointments, and thank- 
ful if he could meet death.^ He w'as shortly 
rescued from his troiihles in accordance with 
his wish, Eeturning to Hindostan, for -what 
object is not told, he expired on the Ner- 
hudclah, Ain’il 28th, 17d0, and was suc- 
ceeded by Belajee Rao, as peishwa. This 
was not effected without strong opposition 
from some powerful and inveterate enemies of 
his father, but he baffled their intrigues by 
the aid of his uncle, Chimnajee, who com- 
manded a portion of the late Bajee Eao's 
troops. Belajee, though not possessing the 
abilities of his father, was not his inferior in 
address, and was his superior as a financier. 
He soon accomplished the liquidation of all 
monetary claims upon him, wMcli arose |pin- 
cipaliy from Bajee’s embarrassments. When 
this was arranged, he directed his attention 
to the recovery of some lands in Hindostan, 
which had been encroached upon by his 
enemy and rival, Ragoojee. He crossed the 
Nerbuddah, but was recalled from a cam- 
paign, which he was prosecuting with singular 
success, by an invasion of Malwa by Damajee 
Geikwar from G-ujerat, another enemy of his 
house. This expedition was made as a diver- 
sion in favour of Ragoojee, and on the ap^koach 
of Belajee, the invaders speedily retired. 
Being now in possession of that province, 
and having an effective and well-appointed 
force at his command, and no work to do, he 
thought it a favourable opportunity to exact 
from the emperor a confirmation of the grant 
of that province, extorted from Asof Jah by 
Bajee Rao, his claims to which had remained 
in suspense during the Persian invasion. The 
occasion was favourable to the accomplishment 
of his requirement. All Verdi Khan, the vice- 
roy of Bengal, apprehensive of the attacks of 
Ragoojee, and alarmed for the safety of his 
government, readily secured the aid of 
Belajee on his own terms ; the grant of 
Malwa was confirmed, and the peishwa fulfilled 
his part of the agreement, by immediately 
marching by Allahabad and Bahar, and met 
the Ragoojee, approaching from the south- 
west, in time to save Mursliidahad, the capital 

*'*' Buff’s Jlisiojy of the MahratiaSy vol, i. p, 547 > 
Blphinstoue’s Indicty \oL ii, p. 634. 


of the province, from attack. Ragoojee re- 
tired at his approach, hut was pursued and 
defeated with the loss of all Ms baggage. 
Belajee was now earnestly devoted to the pro- 
motion of the emperor's interests, having re- 
cently received the pay ment of an assignment, 
granted to him by the emperor, on the reve- 
nues of Bengal. Having swept his enemies 
from that quarter, he returned to Malwa and 
thence to Sattara. 

His arrival could not have been more op- 
portune ; Ragoojee, with the co-operation of' 
his friend Damajee Geikwar, was on full 
march to his capital. This confederacy must 
have been formidable to him, judging by 
the enormous price which he qiaid to ensure 
its dissolution. He conceded to Ragoojee the 
tribute claimed by him from Bengal, Bahar, 
Allahabad, and Onde. This negotiation, 
however, w^as advantageous to the peishwa; 
the attention of his most formidable enemy 
was diyerted from his territories to the east, 
where he soon found occupation enough for 
himself and Ms troops. On the side of the 
Deccan no annoyance was given to the Mah- 
rattas by the Moguls. Asof Khan, after sup- 
pressing the revolt of his son, had enough of 
work to do in the regulation of the affairs of 
the subordinate government of Aroot, till Ms 
death, in 1748, at the advanced age of a 
hundred and four. The contentions amongst 
his sons, which succeeded that event, will be 
noticed in treating of the French and English 
in India. 

Sabo Rajah did not long siirvive this 
veteran chief. Having no children of his 
own, he adopted, as is the custom of the 
Hindoos, the Rajah of Oalapore as Ms suc- 
cessor. This was an arrangement diametri- 
cally opposed to the ambitions schemes of the 
peishwa. Saho had become so imbecile, 
that, unable to act independently, he had 
yielded completely to the control of his w-ife, 
Bawatree Baee, who detested the peishwa, 
and was not only a supporter of the Rajah of 
Galapore's pretensions, hut also closely related 
to him. The peishwa, to counteract these 
powerful influences, had recourse to a deep- 
laid and crafty scheme. The widow of Rajah 
Ram, the old rival claimant of the crown, was 
still living, and had for a long time spiritedly 
maintained the pretensions of her son, Seva- 
jee the second, in opposition to Saho ; to 
her Bajee had recourse, and though the old 
lady was far advanced in years and still 
retained her animosity against him and his 
family, her ambition was still sufficiently 
alive to make her embrace any measure which 
promised to restore her influence. Informa- 
tion was secretly conveyed to Saho, that a 
posthumous son of Sevajee was living. The 
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king coinmuBioatecl ins supposed discovery 
to the peiskwa, and suggested the prudence 
of instituting a strict inqniry into th e m atter, 
and, in order to sift it well, to snhjeet Tara 
Baee to an examination. The evidence of 
Tara Baee corroborated the story ; hnt the 
whole was treated as a fiction by the queen 
and the partizians of the Bajah of Oalapore. 
The queen knew the extent of her power 
over the king, and had very little apprehen- 
sion of being circumvented in this matter, as 
the ceremony of adoption was one which 
should be performed publicly. She had a 
man to deal with too cunning of fence for her 
The peishwa maintained that the 
rajah had signed an instrument transferring 
to him all the powers of the government, 
provided he maintained the royal dignity 
and title in the house of Sevajee, through the 
grandson of Tara Baee. On the death of 
Baho, acting on this authority, he proclaimed 
the grandson imder the title of Earn Bajah. 
A council of the great chiefs confirmed this 
proceeding, and favours were liberally be- 
stowed amongst them to insure their adhe- 
rence. With several others, Bagoojee Bosla, 
Scindiah, and Holkar, were recipients of 
those favours to a large amount. 

Sawatri Baee, the wife of Saho, was art- 
fully induced, by an appeal to her pride, to 
immolate herself on the funeral pile of her hus- 
band; thus 'was removed out of Belajee’s 
way an ambitious, intriguing, and dangerous 
enemy. The peishwa was not enabled to 
effect this revolution -without opposition. 
Attempts were made at insurrection, and a 
quarrel provoked between him and his cousin 
Sedasheo Bhao. A reconciliation was at 
length effected. One of his first steps, when 
freed from the apprehended dangers of oppo- 
sition, was to transfer the seat of government 
to Poonali, hut he left the nominal king, Bam 
Bajah, at Battara, in perfect freedom, under 
the control of Tara Baee ; splendid provision 
was made for his maintenance. 

The intrigues at court which preceded and 
folloAved the late king’s death, bad restrained 
the peishwa from availing himself of the 
hi VO arable opportunities w^hich, at this crisis, 
presented of extending his conquests in 
the Deccan, left completely exposed by the 
withdrawal of the armies of that province 
to prosecute the war in the Carnatic. The 
eldest son of the late Asof Jah, Gazee- 
ood-Deen, had opened negotiations Avith 
him for his support against his younger 
brother Salabat Jung, wdio was in possession 
of the family inheritance. The peishwa agreed 
to support his pretensions ; he marched into 
the nizam’s territories, and w’as in the neigh- 
bourhood of Salahat’s army when intelligence, 


from home, reached him, of such an alarming 
character that he was obliged to hasten back 
to encounter the po-werful confederacy which 
threatened the frustration of all his schemes 
of ambition. 

Wo sooner had Belajee departed on this 
expedition than the old intriguante, Tara 
Baee, who had never ceased to entertain the 
bitterest enmity for him, began to plot his 
downfall. She . first appealed to the young 
king, and used every persuasionto incite Mm to 
vindicate Ms independence, and get rid of Ms 
servant, who, she said, had actually become Ms 
master. Finding him impervious to her argu- 
ments and incentives, she began to dissimulate, 
in order to disarm him of Ms suspicions, Bhe 
then applied, through her emissaries, to Dama- 
jee Geikwar, and suggested to him an imme- 
diate march to Sattara. He eagerly listened to 
her suggestions, led an army into the field, and 
avowed his intentions of rescuing the rajah and 
the Mahrattas from the rule of the Brahmins. 
On Damajee’s approach, she seized on the person 
of the young rajah, reproached Mm with his 
pusillanimity, expressed her regret for having 
rescued him from ignominious obscurity, and 
ended by branding him as an impostor, and 
undertook the management of the kingdom. 

The adherents of the peishwa, who were 
ignorant of the negotiations entered into by 
Tara Baee -with Bamajee and the march of 
his army, treated these proceedings as the 
aberrations of a mad old woman, hut when the 
armed battalions of her ally made their appear- 
ance to enforce her authority, they appeared 
far more serious, and they ffed precipitately 
from the threatened city to the village of 
Aria, on the banks of the Kistna, where they 
set up their standard. Although their forces 
soon reached to twenty thousand fighting 
men, they were defeated by an inferior 
number of the army of Gujerat. The cha- 
racter lost, in this discomfiture, ^vas retrieved 
before the arrival of the peishwa, by an at- 
tack on the invaders, which succeeded in. 
forcing them to retire to Jore Khora. In 
thirteen days Belajee had concluded a march 
of four hundred miles, and w^as now at hand. 
However, the issue was not committed to the 
sword, Bamajee was artfully inveigled, his 
relatives captured- Ms camp treacherously 
stormed, and himself immersed in a dungeon 
in Poonah. 

The defeat of her accomplice did not dis- 
arm Tara Baee. She refused to surrender 
the fort and the rajah, and induced every 
man in the garrison to bind Mmself by tlie 
most solemn oaths to stand by her to the last, 
A great majority of the Mahrattas recognising 
her as the rightful regent, Belajee prudently 
concluded that it would be politic to abstain 
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from driving lier to extremities. It is more 
tlian probable tliat lier escape was in no small 
degree attributable to tbe invasion of tbe ter- 
ritories of tbe Mabrattas by Salabat Jiing, 
wbose system of warfare was conducted on 
tlieir own model. Since tbe days of Anning- 
zebe, a more formidable army was not 
seen in tliat quarter. It was accompanied 
by a Prencb subsidiary force of five hundred 
men^ and of five tbousand disciplined and 
well-appointed sepoys, under tbe command of 
M. Bussy, tbe most distinguisbed French 
o-fficer, who has commanded in the far East, 
and to Avbose superior skill the Moguls are 
stated to have entrusted the management of, 
the war. Belajee was no match for this able 
officer; defeat followed defeat; tbe enemy 
were within twenty miles of Poonab ; and to 
aggr avate this troubled state of matters, tbe in- 
vaders were in communication with bis other 
enemies, Tara Baee and tbe Rajah of Calapore. 
There seemed uo hope of escaping the fury of 
this storm but by abject submission. To a 
happy combination of fortuitous circumstances, 
be owed bis almost miraculous escape. With 
bis superior abilities, Bussy was dependant 
on tbe resources of Prince Salabat, wbose 
finances were now in a state of derangement ; 
tbe troops were in arrear, and murmuring 
for their pay ; tbe dissatisfaction became 
general, and the army was nearly ungovern- 
able. At tbe same time Ragoojee Bosla, who 
bad previously got possession of Cuttack, and 
a concession, by the peisbwa, of tbe tribute 
of Bengal, availing himself of tbe oppor- 
tunity of the war raging in Maharashtra, 
burst into the Deccan, captnred Graweilgboor 
and Hoornala, made himself master of Manik- 
droog, and the districts dependant on these 
forts, laid tbe whole country between tbe 
Payn Goonga and tbe Godavery under con- 
tribution, expelled tbe Moguls and sub- 
stituted bis own subjects. To repel this 
scourge from bis door was an object of 
far deeper concern to Salabat Jung than the 
redress of others’ wrongs, or the acquisition 
of foreign territories. An armistice was, un- 
hesitatingly, concluded, and Salabat bastened 
back to bis possessions (1752). 

Tbe Deccan was fated to become tbe 
busy scene of most important operations, in 
which tbe Mabrattas played no indifferent 
part. In order to be able to comprehend 
their transactions in that quarter, it is neces- 
sary to go back some years and notice events 
which, though secondary to these more ex- 
citing which have been recorded, are im- 
portant in themselves and in their results. 

On tbe departure of Asof Khan, in 1741, 
to bis government of tbe Deccan, bis eldest 
son, Gazee-ood-Deen, who was married to 


tbe daughter of the vizier, sxxcceeded him in 
bis post at court. On the death of bis father, 
though solicitous to return to bis government, 
permission was not granted; and it is as- 
serted that bribes were liberally bestowed by 
bis brothers, amongst the favourites, to ensure 
bis detention. 

It was during this period that the Robillas 
bad grown into power, and excited the vizier’s 
especial jealousy, as they threatened to over- 
run and appropriate bis possessions in Oude. 

The Robillas were an Affgban colony, 
which obtained possession of an extensive 
and fertile district of the peninsula, lying be- 
tween the rivers Ganges and Goggra, bor- 
dering on Oude, Gurwal, and Riimaon, and 
lying between tbe twenty-eighth and tbirtietb 
degree of north latitude, and the seventy- 
eigbtb and the eightieth east longitude.'^ 
The Ganges and its tributaries, as also the 
Ramgunga, after traversing the country 
through its whole extent, before it pours its 
tributary waters into the sacred river, irrigate 
its plains. This tract is intersected by nume- 
rous canals and reservoirs, and springs are 
found a foot beneath the surface. With such 
natural and artificial advantages, it was, 
under tbe rule of its native sovereigns, in a 
high state of cultivation ; though, when it 
was ceded to tbe British, in 1801, by the 
bTabob of Oude, it was neglected and desolate, 
in consequence of bis tyranny and exactions. 
Being the scene of many of tbe incidents of 
tbe recent mutiny and revolt, it has become 
better known to the English reader. It may 
be pertinent to state that within this district 
are situated tbe following towns : Bareilly, 
Bissouly, Budaon, Mooradabad, Owlab, 
Fillibut, Rampore, Sambul, and Jeban- 
pore. The various remains of magnificent 
edifices, palaces, gardens, mosques, colleges, 
and mausoleums are evidences that, in former 
times, it was in a very flourishing condition, 
and of great political importance. In the 
decline of tbe Mogul power, subjected to the 
vicissitudes of the various armed commotions 
which distracted tbe empire, it shared the 
general deterioratioh, and in the more recent 
times was overrun by the restless and war- 
like adventurers of the tribe of Rob or Ro- 
hillas. The founders of this state were 
two brothers, Shah Alum and Hosein Ivban, 
who, abont tbe year 1673, settled in this 
district, and were engaged in the j)erfonn- 
ance of duties of great importance by Aurung- 
zebe. Their descendants inherited the 
ability, ambition, and, it may be added, good 
fortune of their predecessors ; they extended 
their dominions, cultivated their lands to a 

* Its exact limits are from lat. 27° 15' — S9° 51' ; lind 
from long. 78° S'~S0° 30'.— TiroaxTON's Gazetteer. 
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liigla fitate of perfection, and liberally en- ' 
conraged all tliose enterprises calculated to 
develop tlie resources of tlie country, and | 
ruled with moderation and prudence. 

About the year 1726, two of the Eohilla 
chiefs, Bisharoot Khan and Daood Khan, set out 
asmilitary adventurers to find employment for 
their arms. They entered the service of 
Madhoo Sah, the zemindar of Serowly, who 
lived by his depredations on the surrounding 
districts. Amongst the most daring of his 
banditti, these were very soon distinguished 
by their daring exploits. In the sack of one 
of the neighbouring towns, Daood Khan 
captured a youth of the Jat tribe, whom he 
converted to Mohammedanism, named Ali 
Mohammed, and adopted as his heir, nor 
was he unAVorthy of this distinction. As a 
volunteer, Ali soon joined his martial brethren, 
and by his feats of courage and tact, w^as 
speedily placed in command of a troop of 
Affghans, who Avere engaged in the service 
of the vizier, and thus employed he acquitted 
himself Avith such satisfaction that he Avas in- 
troduced to the notice of the emperor, Avho 
bestowed on him a jaghire, and entrusted to 
his command several districts. During the 
confusion attendant on the invasion of Nadir 
Shah, he so adroitly availed himself of the 
opportunity presented, that he established an 
independent state of sovereignty in Rohiicund. 
A power rising into such great importance, 
necessarily soon arrested the attention of the 
court of Delhi. By the vizier, Gazee-ood- 
Deen, whose province of Dude w^as con- 
terminous with the newly -created kingdom, 
the danger must haveheen felt. He resolved 
to crush it before it should have acquired 
further extension. He thought the matter 
of such great moment, that he sent an army 
against Ali Mohammed, and publicly pro- 
claimed that the object of the Avar Avas, not 
merely to enforce the payment of arrears of 
revenue, but to remove him altogether from 
Ms office. The latter did not quiescently aAAMt 
the explosion ; he prepared for his defence. 
He met the imperialists in open conflict, he 
put tliem to flight, and amongst the slain w^as 
the chief who was named as Ms successor. 
The daring rebel was not only continued in 
his command, hut greater poAvers AA’^ere con- 
ferred upon Mm, Elated by Ms success, he 
carried his pretensions so far as to threaten 
the invasion and appropriation of some of the 
territories of Oude. The emperor was in- 
duced by Gazee-ood-Deen to take tbe field 
in person against Mm. After an unsuccessful 
resistance ill the open country, Ali was 
obliged to seek the shelter of one of Ms 
strong forts. Reduced to extremities, on the 
intercession of the vizier, he received a full 


pardon, but the conditions Were entirely in 
favour of the vizier, to whom, apprehensive 
of his proximity, it was apparently of the 
greatest importance to have Mm removed to 
a distance. Ali agreed to accept the govern- 
ment of SirMnd, a small and barren spot to 
the north-west of Delhi, in exchange for his 
OAAm fertile province. In removing thither 
he merely yielded to the exigency of the 
occasion, and was resolved, as the issue serves 
to prove, to abide a favourable opportunity 
of effecting his restoration. Thus Avas the 
foundation laid of a power destined at no 
distant period to give an emperor to India, 
^andto dispute its sovereignty with the armies 
of Great Britain. 

At the time of these transactions another 
portion of the Affghana was engaged in 
forming a more important combination Avith- 
in their ancestral territories. The conse- 
quences resulting from the death of Nadir 
Shah, Avho died in 1717, Avere not less serious 
to the empire of Delhi than those Avhich fol- 
loAved his invasion of that country. 

Nadir Shah, eight years after evacuating 
India, Avas assassinated in Ms tent, at Meshed, 
in Khorassan. His fate Avas provoked by the 
cruelty of Ms proceedings. On some A’-ague 
suspicions he had put out the eyes of his 
eldest son, and such w^as the intensity of his 
remorse, that he reproached every one Av^ho 
sought his mercy with having neglected 
to intercede for Mm Avhen in danger. His 
conduct became so savage and capricious that 
he may be pronounced an enemy to bis 
species.^ ^^His cruelties were equalled by 
Ms extortions, and both Avere accompanied 
by threats and expressions of hatred against 
Ms subjects. These oppressions led to re- 
volts, which drew on fresh enormities, whole 
cities AA^'ere depopulated, and towers of heads 
raised to commemorate their ruin ; eyes AA^ere 
torn out, tortures inflicted, and no man could 
count for a moment on Ms exemption from 
death in torments. During the two last 
years of Ms life Ms rage Avas increased by 
his bodily sickness, until it partook of frenzy, 
and until his subjects were compelled to lay 
plots for ridding themselves of a tyrant whose 
existence was incompatible with their own. 

I In Ms distrust of his countrymen he had 
thrown Mmself, without reserv'c, on the 
Affghans, and took a pleasure in mortifying 
Ms old soldiers, by a marked preference for 
their former enemies and his oAvn. On the 
day before Ms death, AAdiile lahoiiring under 
some presentiment of evil, he leaped on Ma 
horse in the midst of Ms camp, and was on 
the point of flying from Ms OAvn army to take 
refuge in a fortress, when Ms mind was some- 
* ElpMnstone’s Inclm^ vol, ii. p. 652. 
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wEat calmed. After tMs act of madness lie 
sent for tlie Affghan cliiefs, appealed to their 
fidelity for tlie preservation of Ms life^ and 
concluded by instnicting tliem to disperse Jus 
Persian guards, and to seize on Ms principal 
nobles.” These orders were not so secretly 
conimnnicated as to escape the knowledge o 
the intended victims of his bloodthirsty ca- 
price, and during the night which intervened 
between the instructions and the hour named, 
he -was assassinated by some of the chiefs of Ms 
own tribe, and thus perished—;^ thebeast,^the 
terror, and the execration of his country. 

At the hour appointed by 2^adir Bhah the 
Affghans, under the command of Ahmed Khan 
Abdalee made, as arranged, an assault on the 
Persians. Their immediate withdrawal to 

their own country sho'ws that, though frus- 
trated in the attempt, they had stpngth 
enough to secure their retreat to their own 
country, where their chief proclaimed himself 
king of Affghanistan, and effectively sustained 

his position. ' 

Ahmed Shah Abdalee was the son of an 
Affghan chief, w^ho was made prisoner at Herat, 
and was subsequently in the family of Hadir 
Shah, and hy the aid of his superior abilities, 
rose from this humiliating grade to a high rank 
and reputation in the army. On the fall of Ms 
master he placed himself at the head of Ms 
countrymen, and his authority was^ acknow- 
ledged by many of the chiefs of Ms nation. 
On Ills journey homeward he fortunately fell 
in with a convoy of treasure, which, ■without 
scruple, he appropriated to his own purposes. 
In a short space of time he annexed Oandahar 
and Cahill, and Lahore was treacherously deli- 
vered to him. These encroachments produced 
great terror and alarm at Delhi. The vizier, 
accompanied by Prince Ahmed, was sent to 
oppose Mm. An action was fought not^ far 
from the town of Birhind, in w^Mch both sides 
suffered severely. The vizier was killed with 
a cannon-ball, and Ms disheartened followers 
took to flight, and the Affghans were thrown 
into great confusion by the explosion of a 
powder magazine, by wMch^ many lives were 
lost. The victory was claimed by neither. 
The Affghans retreated, and the imperialists 
did not molest hy too close pursuit. Prince 
Ahmed returned to Delhi, hut before he 
reached the end of Ms journey his father 
Mohammed Shah expired, in 1747, after a 
reign of twenty -nine years, and in the forty- 
iiinth of his age. 

The empire, which had been for some time 
in a state of decline, gave in this reign evi- 
dences of its approaching fall. Every day 

* Pere Bazin, Lettres Bdyianie&,i^\A^. ^ TMs Jesuit 
was Ills ptiysiciau in the later years of his life, and gives 
the best aocount of tMs prince. 


was disclosing its growing weakness. In 
1738 Bengal had declared its independence, 
and was soon after invaded by a powerful army 
of Mahrattas; the Bohillas founded an in- 
dependent state within eighty miles of the 
capital ; and some oLtlie best provinces on the 

east were .wrested from it. 

Ahmed Shah succeeded to the throne of 
Delhi vacated by the death of his father. The 
retreat, from Persia, of the Affghans to the 
Punjanh, and the energetic character of their 
Youiig king, were the sources of much anxiety 
to the Moguls. Instead of fulfilling the high 
expectations wdiieh the capacity he displayed 
^in the late campaign generated, the emperor 
ingloriously surrendered himself to the indul- 
gence of low debauchery, and sacrificed Ms 
independence for the purpose of coiioiliating 
such allies as he thought could secure Mm 
from aggression. The office of vizier w as 
proffered to Asof Jah, and declined on account 
of Ms great age. The old chief died very 
shortly after this offer had been made to Mm. 
On the rumoured approach of the Affghans, 
Nazir Jung, who, though the second son, had 
seized on the Deccan in violation of his elder 
brother’s rights, was commanded to hasten to 
the assistance of the empire with all the forces 
which he could assemble. l\hile these troops 
were on their w^'ay the court learned that there 
was no immediate danger to he apprehended 
from the Affghans, as their king was engaged 
in the w^estern part of his dominions. Before 
Nazir Jung had yet reached the banks of tlic 
Nerbuddali he w^as ordered back lo his pro- 
vince, fortunately for him, as his nephew, 
Muzzuffer Jung, during his absence, aided by 
Chuncla Sahib and a body of French troops, 
had risen in rebellion against Ms authority. 
Safder Jung, the son of Sadat Khan, a man 
who had no qualification for that very im- 
portant office, w’'as viceroy of Glide ; his am- 
bition w^as unbounded, and to this fault in a 
minister ■was joined a greater still, the absence 
of all discretion. . 

During the confusion created by the in- 
vasion of Ahmed Abdalee, Ali Mohammed 
managed to escape from Birhincl, and having 
been well received in BoMlcund, re-established 
Ms authority though with difficulty . The first 
effort of the new vizier’s government w’as di- 
rected to suppress the attempt, and this seemed 
the more easy of accomplishment as the Bo- 
Mlla chief had recently expired, and left his 
authority, not yet w^ell established, in the 
hands of a minor. To execute his design^s he 
selected an Affghan of some distinction, Kaim 
Jung, the chief of the Bangasti tribe, and 
Nabob of Ferokabad. Bisking an engage- 
ment under unfavourable circumstances, Kaim 
Jung sustained a defeat, and was left amongst 



tlie slaiB. It would appear from tlie sequel 
tliat tlie vizier was animated by feelings of 
tlie purest selfishness in setting Aifgban against 
Affghaiij for the misfortune of his ally he turned 
to his own account. As soon as he learned 
the death of Kaiin dung he marched a force 
into his territories, and dispossessed the widow 
of the greater part of them. His treacherous 
conduct met with its well-merited retribu- 
tion; the brother of Kaim having made terms 
with the Eohillas, raised an army with which 
he encountered the vizier, and totally routed 
his army. The victors in their turn became 
the aggressors, they invaded his territories, 
and with occasional reverses succeeded in 
penetrating to Allahahad, and defied his power, 
and that of the emperor. Safder Jung was 
driven from place to place, and eventually 
was obliged to seek refuge in Delhi. In this 
difficulty, w’ith all his resources exhausted, 
he was left no hope but the humiliating one 
of seeking the aid of the Mahrattas. He in- 
duced, by presents and promises, Holkar, 
Scindiah, and the Jat prince, Sooraj Mai, to 
support his cause. They eagerly entered 
into the arrangements; Eohilcund was invaded 
by an overwhelming force ; the Eohillas 
were defeated in a pitched battle, their coun- 
try was laid waste, and the population were 
driven to the lower branches of the Himalaya 
for protection. Having thus accomplished 
his purpose by the aid of his auxiliaries, he 
found that it was not in his power to induce 
or force them to withdraw from the conquered 
country, he was obliged to consign to the 
Mahrattas, in lieu of subsidies, the greater 
part of it. By the ravages of these plun- 
derers it was reduced to the state in which it 
was a half century afterwards found by the 
English. 

The arms of the Mahrattas had achieved 
these successful results in Eohilcund, triumph- 
ing over all opposition ; hut in their absence, 
their capital in the Deccan, as has been 
noticed, was threatened by the advance of 
Salabat Khan. The peishwa, Bela-jee Eao, 
sent the most pressing letters to hasten to the 
Deccan. Holkar immediately marched south- 
ward, and had crossed the Ganges, when 
despatches from the vizier informed him that 
peace had been concluded in that province. 
Holkar wrote to the peishwa,- assuring him of 
his readiness to submit to his orders, hut in 
consequence of this intelligence would aw^ait 
further instructions. 

The successes achieved in Eohilcund were 
overbalanced by the advantages which the 
Eajpoots of Ajmeer had gained by taking 
forcible possession of some fertile districts to 
which they had no legitimate claim. An 
attempt to expel them was ended in the de- 


feat of the Moguls, and their expulsion with 
disgrace from the province. Gontempora- 
neously with these events was the appearance 
in Hindostan of Ahmed Ahdalee, who had 
recruited his army in Gabul, and having 
crossed the Indus, was subjugating Lahore. 
Mir Munnoo, the viziers eldest son, had 
offered considerable resistance to the invaders, 
hut after the loss of the bravest of his officers 
and several of his men, he was at length 
forced to submit, and to accept the govern- 
ment of Mooltan and Lahore under the con- 
queror. The vizier, in this em exigency, Was 
summoned to Delhi. On his arrival he found 
^at these provinces had been, without con- 
sulting him, and at the instigation of anew 
favourite, conceded to the Affghans by the 
emperor, and thus the integrity of the empire 
was sacrificed. Had it not been for this pre- 
cipitate arrangement, the vizier pimfessed that 
with the aid of the Mahrattas he would have 
been able to expel the invaders, 

Bafder Khan was serioxxsly disappointed in 
finding that his return did not restore his 
authority, and that the new favourite still 
continued to direct the king. He however 
suj)pY^ssed his wounded feelings, and having 
invited the unsuspecting etinuch to an enter- 
tainment, had him ]3ut to death. The king 
was greatly offended by this undue stretch of 
authority, and devised means of revenging 
the outrage. 

Allusion has been to the results which fol- 
lowed in his family the death of Asof Jah ; 
how his second son Kasir Jung seized upon 
the Deccan. Gazee-ood-deen, the eldest, 
remained at the court of Delhi, and as soon 
as an opportunity presented itself of prosecut- 
ing his legitimate claims, he secured the sup- 
porter the peishwa, and set off for the Deccan, 
accompanied by Holkar and Scindiah. After 
his arrival at Aurungabad he was attacked 
with a fit of illness which proved fatal. On 
his death his disorderly bands instantly dis- 
persed. He left a son, a mere youtb, of sin- 
gular audacity, and of considerable ability, as 
reckless of consequences as he was regardless 
of principles, who, through the influence of 
the vizier, had been raised to the title of 
Gazee-ood-deen, enjoyed by his father, and 
appointed commander-in-chief. It was this 
young man who was made the instrument of 
accomplishing the designs of the sovereign. 

The vizier saw clearly that his ruin was 
intended, and applied for permission to return 
to his govermnent of Glide, This favour was 
denied. But seeing that his safety depended 
on his withdrawal from the power of his 
enemies, with a large body of armed retainers 
he resolved to force his way home. The 
emperor made preparations to intercept his 
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marcli, upon wMch tlie late vizier sougit tlie 
aid of one of tlie rajalis of tlie Jats, wliose 
friendsliip in days past lie had secured. Thus 
strengthened he decided on aggressive mea- 
sures to set up a rival to the throne, and 
marching on Delhi he shut up, in the castle, 
the emperor and his new favourite. After a 
siege of six months, on the reported approach 
of the Mahrattas under Malhar Eao, he con- 
sented to make terms, and was secured in the 
possession of Oude and Allahabad. 

Gazee-ood-Deen did not wish that the 
Mahrattas should retire without having ren- 
dered some services. lie therefore marched 
against the Jat rajah, Sooraj Mai, the par- 
tizan of the late vizier. The latter retired! 
within his forts, but the former pursued him 
into his retreat, and sought from the emperor 
a train of artillery for his reduction* This 
request was refused through the influence of 
the vizier Intizam-ood-Dowlah, his uncle, 
who O'Wed his elevation entirely to his in- 
fluence, In this step the vizier was influenced 
by his knowledge of the unprincipled charac- 
ter of his ambitious nephew, and his advice 
was supported by the strong political remon- 
strances of Sooraj Mai. An envoy was sent 
by Gazee-ood-Deen to press his suit, who, 
finding all his entreaties fruitless, seduced 
several of the artillery from their duty, and 
began to plunder the environs of the city. The 
emperor took the field, hut was unexpectedly 
attacked, and no preparations had been 
made for defence. A few rockets were thrown 
into the camp, the army, in the greatest alarm 
fled, precipitately, in every direction, leaving 
to the enemy all the baggage and camp equip- 
ments. The victorious troops hastened on to 
the capital, and Gazee-ood-Deen obtained the 
office of vizier, to the exclusion of Intizam- 
ood-Dowlah. He next deposed the unfortu- 
nate prince, deprived him and his mother 
of their eyesight, cast them into prison, 
and raised a grandson of Jehandar Shah to 
the throne, by the title of Alumgeer II., in 
the end of May, 1754:. Bafder Jung soon 
after died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Soojah-ood-DowIah.'^ 

The condition of the empire was at this 
crisis most pitiable. The long continu- 
ance of intestine broils, and the gradual 
assumption of independence by several chiefs, 
had reduced it to the verge of disorganization. 
Those viceroys, who had not asserted their 
independence, considered themselves entitled 
to regulate their provinces as they pleased. 
Mooltan and Lahore were, forma-lly, separated 
from the empire, the hlahrattas 'svere in actual 
possession of a large portion of it, the Deccan 
had, to all intents and purposes, become an 

* Grant Tuff’s Ektory of the Mahrattas^ vol. ii, p. 79. 
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independent state, and the Europeans were 

fast rising into power. 

After the appointment of Gazee-ood-Deen 
to the office of vizier, a longer period of tran- 
quillity ensued than might have been expected 
under the administration of a man of his rest- 
less ambition. His internal government was 
as arbitrary as ever, and produced a military 
revolt, which very nearly led to his murder. 
He was seized by the infuriated soldiery, and, 
ignominiously, dragged through the streets, 
without his slippers or turban. In the midst 
of the danger he did not lose his presence of 
mind nor abate Ms arrogant tone ; he reviled 
his assailants, and threatened that they should 
answer with their heads for their insolent 
axrdacity. Whenrescued from these indignities 
by the interposition of the officers, he com- 
manded the instant massacre of the whole 
body of mutineers, and gave up their tents, 
horses, and property to plundei*. Hot a vestige 
of the corps was suffered to survive. 

This dangerous revolt occurred as he -was 
oil his way to Lahore, on the pretence of 
celebrating his marriage with the daughter of 
Mir Manoo, the governor of the Punjaub, to 
whom he had been affianced previously to the 
death of his father. His present journey was 
influenced by other motives than those avowed. 
Without the slightest provocation he seized 
on the town, made the widow and regent 
prisoner in her bed, seized on all her 
treasures, and had them conveyed to Delhi. 
The injured princess broke into invectives 
against her faithless son-in-law, and pro- 
phesied the ruin of India, and the slaughter 
of its inhabitants, as the certain consequences 
of the vengeance of her sovereign, Ahmed 
Shah, whose arms had twice before been felt 
in the peninsula. Her forebodings were soon 
verified : Ahmed Shah Abdalee was enraged 
at this outrage on his authority, and speedily 
led an army aci'oss the Indus, and as he pro- 
ceeded he expelled the inefficient garrisons 
lately placed in the forts of Lahore, and expe- 
ditiously arrived before the gates of Delhi. 

In the interval, Gazee-ood-Deen had con- 
trived to conciliate his mother-in-law, and to 
procure her intercession. He then presented 
himself to Ahmed Shah, and received pardon. 
But Delhi was subjected to the most cruel exac- 
tions ; neither age nor sex was respected, and 
all were indiscriminately involved in one com- 
mon ruin. The victor was not content with 
the plunder of the capital. The Doah was laid 
under heavy contributions, and the country 
of the Jats was pillaged to the walls of Agra. 
By this time the summer was far advanced, 
and a pestilence broke out amongst his troops, 
who were incapable of enduring the Indian 
heat; he was thus obliged to abandon the 
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siege of Agra, and to be content witli the 
money he had levied, and to quit Hindostan. 
During his stay in Delhi, he had married one 
of the princesses, and had contracted another 
to his son, Timoor Shah. The unfortunate 
emperor having entreated Ahmed not to com- 
mit him to the mercy of Gazee-ood-Deen, he 
entrusted the care of his person to Najeeb-ood- 
Dowiah, a Rohillah chief of ability and cha- 
racter. These events occurred in 1757. 

No sooner had the Eohillas vacated the 
kingdom, than the vizier set Ahmed’s power 
at defiance. He first of all secured the attach- 
ment and support of Ahmed Khan Bangash, 
the chief of Ferokabad, whose father had lost 
his life in a struggle with the Eohillas, whom 
he nominated to the office of commander -in- 
chief, of which he deprived Najeeb-ood- 
Dowlah; in addition he called in the aid of 
the Mahrattas, now in the zenith of their 
power. 

Although Belajee had entered into terms of 
peace, as has been related, with Salabat Jung, 
1752, this did not hinder him from establish- 
ing similar relations at a subsequent period 
wdth his elder brother and antagonist, Gazee- 
ood-Deen. This combination proved so 
powerful, that in all probability, though sup- 
ported by Bussy, Salabat Jung could not have 
made head against the storm, had he not been 
rescued by the premature death of his adver- 
sary. After this occurrence, Belajee’s atten- 
tion was called off to the south, where he 
became involved in the disputes between the 
French and English, as will be hereafter re- 
corded.* 

Belajee’s brother, Eagoba,f had distin- 
guished himself in the subjugation of the 
province of Gujerat, 1755, and was sent in 
the following year into Malwa. It was to 
this chief that the vizier had now recourse, 
and supported by him, he advanced on Delhi, 
and laid siege to the fortified palace, which 
resisted his assaults for over a month. 
The Najeeb secured a safe passage to 
his own country — adjacent Seharunpore, to 
the north of Delhi, and divided by the Ganges 
from Eohilcund — by the payment of a large 
sum to Holkar ; the empei'or had already taken 
the precaution of sending his son, afterwards 
Shah Alum, to a place of safety, and then 
threw open Ms gates and received Gazee- 
ood-Deen as Ms vizier, 

Eagoha continued for some time in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, till he was 
called away to an important and easy con- 
quest. Although a splendid one, to it is 
fairly attributable the first check which the 

* Elplimstoue, voi. ii. p. 669. 

t Ragoba is the familiar name of Ragonath, or Rugo- 
nalto. 
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progress of the Mahrattas encountered, and 
from it dates their decline. Before Ahmed 
Shah Abdalee quitted India, 1757, he left his 
son Timoor in the government of the Pun- 
jauh, and appointed, as Ms minister and coun- 
sellor, Jehan Khan. The latter intended to 
avail himself of the experience and wisdom of 
Adina Khan Beg, a man of a turbulent and 
an artful character, who had been deputy to 
Mir Manoo. Adina Beg was pressingly in- 
vited to Lahore, the seat of government of 
the vicex'oyalty of the Punjauh, hut his sus- 
picious temperament apprehended some sinis- 
ter purpose in this solicitude, and he not only 
declined the mvitation, but also withdrew to 
the mountains, and was denounced as a rebel. 
The attempts made to arrest him lie success- 
fully resisted with the aid of the Sikhs. The 
presence of the Mahrattas at Delhi led him 
into negotiations with them. His advances 
in this quarter were warmly embraced by 
Eagoha, who marched to his assistance, and 
shortly after Ms arrival, encountered and de- 
feated the Ahdallee governor of Sirhind, 
overran the country, and entered Lahore as 
conqueror in the month of May, 1758. The 
government of the conquered province was 
confided to Adina Beg, and on Ms death, 
shortly after, a Mahratta was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. Previously to this Eagoha 
had departed for the Deccan, leaving the 
Piinjaub in apparent security, and the in- 
fluence of the Mahrattas respected and feared 
throughout .the peninsula. Datajee Scindiah 
had gone in pursuit of Najeeb-ood-Dowlah, 
who, unable to offier resistance, left Ms terri- 
tories a prey to the invaders, and took up a 
strong position at Sakertel, a defensible post 
on the Ganges, and successfully maintained 
himself there during the rainy season. He 
also engaged in the task of organizing a con- 
federacy of the neighbouring princes to repel 
the common danger. Soojah-ood-Dowlah, 
although he detested the Eohillas, was induced, 
by the magnitude of the danger, to sacrifice 
his enmities, and to unite with the Najeeb, as 
his only chance of resisting the Mahrattas, 
who now, publicly, avowed that nothing, 
less than the complete conquest of Hindostan, 
would satisfy them. When Datajee Scindiah 
: was informed of this alliance, he sent Govind 
Eao, with a sufficient force, to lay waste the 
territories of the Eohillas. This order was 
executed with the greatest severity, and the 
whole of the chiefs were compelled to seek 
refuge in the recesses of the Kumaon Mils. 

Thirteen hundred villages were plundered 
and destroyed in little more than a month. The 
wretched condition to which the inhabitants 
were reduced, having been conveyed to Soojah- 
ood-Dawlah, he marched to their relief ; and 
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having eiicoiintered the enemy, routed them 
vdth great slaughter, and drove them in great 
confusion across the river Jumna, in which 
many of them lost their lives. This was a 
severe defeat to G azee-ood-Deen, hut a more 
alarming danger was now approaching, and 
threatened his complete discomfiture. This 
was the fact that Ahmed Shah was in full 
inarch to support the Rohillas; and still 
further to aggravate his difficulties, it was 
discovered that Alumgeer was in. correspon- 
dence with the enemy, and was laying 
schemes in co-operation with them for his 
destruction, Gazee-ood-Deen had recourse 
to very vigorous measures ; he seized on the 
person of the unfortunate sovereign, and had 
him murdered ; he extended a like fate to his 
uncle Intizam-ood-Bowlah, and he raised to 
the throne a son of Kaum Bukhsh, the young- | 
ost son of Aurungzehe, by the title of Shah : 
J elian. Shah Alum the son of the late nomi- 
nal sovereign, having applied in vain for 
assistance to the Mahrattas, became a tool in 
the hands of Soojah-ood-Dowlah, and the 
nominal head of a confederacy against Mir 
Jaffier and the English, in the well-known 
warfare in Bengal,* the particulars of which 
will he hereafter supplied. After the murder 
of Alumgeer II., Gazee-ood-deen sought the 
protection of Sooraj Mai, the rajah of the Jats, 
wlio generously, but imprudently, received 
him into one of his forts. In this asylum he 
waite d the issue of the coming contest between 
the Mahrattas and the Abdallees, The force 
wdiich the Mahrattas had left in Lahore, was 
attacked and defeated by the Afghans before 
Datajee and Scincliah had timely intelligence 
of their approach. They had inflicted such 
cruelties on the natives of the /country re- 
cently o verran and occupied by them, that they 
were execrated, and intelligence was pur- 
posely intercepted. The Mahrattas, though 
unaided, had at this time an army composed 
of thirty thousand horse in the held ; but, 
unfortunately for them, it was divided into 
two bodies, which vrere at some distance 
from each other. Immediately after the affair 
in Lahore, Ahmed Shah led his victorious 
troops across the Jumna. The Mahrattas, 
who were negotiating with the rajah of the 
Jats for his assistance, retreated along the 
west hank of that river, -without making an 
effort for the junction of their forces. 

Ahmed Shah, having left a portion of his 
troops to engage the attention of the Mahrattas 
ill - the front, assisted by the local knowledge 
and intrepidity of Najeeb-ood-Dowlah, un- 
expectedly crossed the Jumna, near Delhi, 
mnd attacked the division commanded by 
Datajee Scindiah in the flank. Hot prepared 
Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas^ 
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for this vigorous attack,' ‘the Blahrattas w-ere, 
signally, defeated. One -third of their number 
did not escape from the held of battle, and 
Datajee was among the slain. Holkar, in- 
formed of this disaster, hastened towards 
Agra, and the country south of the Ghanibul. 
He was diverted from his direct route by the 
temptation of intercepting a large convoy of 
supplies intended for the Abdallees. In this ' 
attempt he was successful* betook or destroyed 
a greater portion of it, and then retired to 
Secunder, east of the Jumna, and south of the 
Ohambul. He, while felicitating himself 
on his success and safety, was attacked by a 
detachment of the enemy, which had per- 
formed a most extraordinary march, and was 
defeated with great slaughter. 

Ragoba, at the time of these reverses, was 
encamped on the hanks of the Manj era, having 
concluded a treaty by which a large portion 
of the Deccan was conceded to him. More 
honour than emolument %vas gained by this 
success. The Mahrattas, who had returned 
from previous expeditions loaded with spoil, 
were embarrassed at the end of this campaign, 
in Bengal, by a debt of one million. The glory 
of the conquest did not reconcile the Mah- 
rattas to the financial difficulty. Their disap- 
pointment was aggravated by contrast. The 
Peishwa’s cousin Sedasheo Rao Bhao, best 
known in India as the Bhao, had remained 
at home as minister and commander-in-chief 
in the Deccan, he had recently obtained 
possession of Ahmednuggiir, and was com- 
pleting negotiations with Salabat Jung, by 
which he secured territorial and pecnniary 
advantages of great value, and so embarrassed 
the Mogul government by his impositions, 
that the Deccan never recovered from them. 
Elated by his success, lie indulged in some 
invidious comments on the ill -success of the 
peishwa, and his own extraordinary good 
fortune. On one of these occasions, spurred 
on by his pride and jealousyi Bagoha retorted 
on his relative, and concluded by saying that 
'Hie had better undertake the next expedi- 
tion, when he would find the difference be- 
tween that and serving in the Deccan.” 
Blinded by his successes, Sedasheo took him 
at his word. His force was a respectable 
one, composed of the Deccan army, amount- 
ing to about twenty thousand horse and ten 
thousand men, artillery and disciplined in- 
fantry, commanded by Ibrahim Khan Gardee, 
who had distinguished himself in the war 
against Salabat Jung. The equipment of this 
army was more splendid in appearance than that 
of any Mahratta force that ever entered on a 
campaign. The following description of it is 
given by Grant Duff, furnished to him by a 
highly respectable old Brahmin, employed in 
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the jiidicial department at Sattara^ wlio was 
two days in tlie camp The equipage, 
which in the former expensive campaign had 
been bronght back from Hindostan by Bugo- 
nalto Eao, was employed as part of the 
decoration. The lofty and spacious tents, 
lined with silks and broadcloths, were sur- 
mounted by large gilded ornaments, con- 
spicuous at a great distance. Immense parti- 
coloured wails of canvas enclosed each suite 
of tents belonging to the principal officers. 
Vast numbers of elephants, flags of every 
description, the finest horses, magnificently 
caparisoned, and all those accompaniments of 
an Indian army which give such an imposing 
effect to its appearance, seemed to be collected 
from every quarter in the Bhao’s camp. 
Oioth of gold was the dress of the officers; 
and all seemed to vie in that profuse and 
gorgeous display characteristic of wealth 
lightly acquired. It was in this instance an 
imitation of the more becoming and tasteful 
array of the magnificent Moguls iu the zenith 
of their glory.” ^ 

The power of the Mahrattas was now at 
its culmination. The Indus and the range 
of the Himalayas formed the northern boun- 
dary of their empire, and to the south it ex- 
tended nearly to the Indian Ocean, All the 
territories within those distant limits that were 
not subject to tbeir direct rule paid them 
tribute ; and the peisbwa, wbo had adjusted 
his diffierences with Tara Baee, and consigned 
the rajah to a minister, but one in name only, 
governed with uncontrolled aiithority. 

Sedasheo Bhao was accompanied by Wis- 
was Bao, tlie son and heir of the peishwa, 
and all the great Brahmin and Mahratta 
chiefs without exception. Many of the Baj - 
poot chiefs sent bodies of horse ; and crowds 
of Pindarries, and irregulars of all descrip- 
tions, hastened to swell the mcreasing host; 
and Sooraj Mai, at the suggestion of Holkar, 
reinforced them with thirty thousand men. 

Sooraj Mai, whose caution for a long time 
prevented his taking a part against the Aff- 
ghans, advised the Bhao to disencumber him- 
self of the unwieldy impediments to an active 
prosecution of the war, and to leave behind 
him liis infantry, artillery, and heavy baggage, 
in the Jat country, under protection of his 
strong forts, and to rely on his cavalry, and 
to confine himself to the Mahi’atta practice of 
harassing the enemy, and protract the conflict 
till the Abdallees, who had already been 
several montbs in the peninsula, would be 
coerced to withdraw to tbeir native homes. 
This Fabian counsel, though supported and 
enforced by the matured experience of Holkar, 
was rejected. The judde of the commander- 
* Grant BiifP, vol. ii. p. 140. 


in-chief, inflated by the success of his late 
campaign, irritated by the defeats of tlie two 
armies, and having an aversion to Holkar, which 
extended to his friend the Jat rajah, led him 
to place too much confidence in his own per- 
ceptions. He also had great reliance on 
Ibrahim Khan, and attached undue import- 
ance to his regular infantry and the train of 
artillery. He led his army towards Delhi, 
which was held by a smail garrison of tbe 
Abdallees and tbeir partizans, who had occu- 
pied it when it was abandoned by Grazee- 
ood-Deen. The Mahrattas obtained easy 
possession. Contrary to tlie remonstrances 
of many of tlie principal chiefs, Sedasheo 
seized on the gold and silver ornaments of 
the hall of audience, destroyed the throne, 
plundered the palaces, shrines, and tombs, 
which had been spared by tbe Persians and 
Aflgbans, and was inclined to proclaim Wis- 
was Bao Emperor of India, and to make 
Soojah-ood-Bowlah bis vizier. Though the 
remonstrances against this latter act did not 
induce him to abandon the idea, it prevailed 
upon him to postpone the proclamation till 
the enemy should have been driven across 
the Indus. Sooraj Mai, displeased by these 
extreme measures, withdrew to his own domi- 
nions. His defection the Mahratta treated 
with apparent indiffierence. The Rajpoot 
princes followed Ms example. 

Ahmed Shah was encamped on the Ganges 
at Anoopshere, on the herders of Oude. 
Though in this situation be passed the rainy 
season, ho was not led thither by that purpose. 
He awaited the assistance of the Bohillas, and 
; wanted, by means of Najeeb, to secure the 
co-operation of Soojab-ood-Dowlah, This 
' prince was too conscientious to declare war 
; against the Mohammedans; he was also re- 
I strained both by his interests and the rankling 
remembrance of the hostility which existed 
between his father, Safder Jung, and Ahmed 
Shah. The influence of Najeeb-ood-Dowlah 
brought about a reconciliation ; and be gave 
bis adhesion to the Abdallees, and was made 
the medium of public negotiation, wffiich con- 
tinued to be carried on for several montbs 
between the belligerents. 

Bedasheo had Mirza, the son of the absent 
Sbab Alum, proclaimed emperor, and Soojah- 
ood-Dowlab as bis vizier, and then set out 
for Kunjpoora, a strongly fortified town on 
the Jumna, about Bixty miles above Delhi, 
which he took by storm almost under the 
eyes of Ahmed Shah, /who hastened to its 
assistance, and on Ms arrival had the mortifi- 
cation to learn its fate, and that the gamson, 
all Bohillas, had perished by the sword. En - 
raged at the result, the emperor resolved to 
pass the river* 
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On tHe 17tli October, 1760, Alimed set 
out from bis camp, and marclaing all nigM en- 
camped next day at the ford of Bangpoot, 
ahoiit twenty miles from Delhi; not being able 
to find a footing, several horsemen who at- 
tempted to cross lost their lives. On the 
third day a ford was discovered, but very 
narrow, and of such depth on each side as to 
drown those who should lose their footing. 
With the aid of this, and by swimming, the 
whole army passed over in two days, but 
several lives y^ere sacrificed in the execution 
of this bold undertaking. The Mahrattas 
who had stormed Kunjpoora, in order to 
command the passage of the river and to 
attack the Abdallees, confounded by this 
daring and successful feat, retired from their 
position and fell back on Paniput, having 
previously sustained an attack with the loss 
of two thousand on their side, and of half 
that number of the enemy. Here they 
pitched their camp, and enclosed both it and 
the town with a trench sixty feet wide and 
twelve feet deep, and threw up a formidable 
rampart, on which was planted the cannon. 
Ahmed Shah encamped at a distance of a few 
miles, and fortified his intrenchments at night I 
with felled trees. 

The army of Ahmed Shah was made up of 
forty-one thousand eight hundred horse, 
thirty-eight thousand foot, and seventy pieces 
of cannon. The irregulars not mustered were 
very numerous. 

The Mahrattas amounted to fifty -five 
thousand horse and fifteen thousand foot, in- 
cluding Ibrahim Khan’s sepoys. There were 
also two hundred pieces of cannon, besides 
Pindarries and followers, of whom there are 
supposed to have been over two hundred 
thousand.^ 

The inequality of the forces forbade an 
engagement on the part of the Afighans, and 
during this period of suspense the affairs of 
the Mahrattas were becoming daily more em- 
barrassed. Govind Bao Bondela, who, with 
ten thousand men, was ordered to hang on 
the rear of the enemy in order to intercept 
all supplies, rendered effective service, and 
produced a great scarcity of provisions, and 
consequently an exorbitant price was offered 
for them in the camp, until he was surprised, 
his men put to the sword, and his head brought 
to Ahmed Shah. This misfortune did not 
come alone ; two thousand horse, who were 
sent to Delhi to convey some treasures to the 
camp, having lost their way, fell in with the 
enemy, were dispersed, and put to the sword. 
Every day, during the three months they 
continued in this situation, the armies were 
drawn up in line and the cannon placed, 
Jsktic Researches ; Grant Diifif. 


followed by a distant cannonade and frequent 
skirmishes between the cavalry. During 
this interval the armies had some spirited 
though partial engagements. The Mahrattas 
were the aggressors. Three of these ac- 
tions deserve notice. On the 29th of No- 
vember, about fifteen thousand made an 
attack on the left of the Affghan camp, 
where the vizier was posted. His men were 
broken, and two thousand of them fell. The 
whole camp being roused and led to bis 
assistance, the assailants, with the loss of one 
thousand, had" to seek the pn'otection of their 
intrenchments. Holkar commanded on this 
occasion. The second action was on the 
twenty -third of the following month, when 
the vizier was proceeding, to perform his de- 
votions, to a mosque in the neighbourhood, 
and was attacked by a large body of Mab- 
rattas with so much vigour that the strong 
guard, which accompanied Mm, was broken, 
and only fifty horsemen remained to defend 
him. With these he bravely maintained liis 
ground, till a reinforcement, led by some of 
tbe most distinguisbed chiefs, advanced to the 
rescue. The Mahrattas fought with their 
accustomed bravery, and were on the point of 
victory when^their leader was shot at the close 
of the day with a musket-ball. His friends, in 
tbe greatest affliction, retired to their intrench- 
ments, bearing with them the corpse of their 
chief, but not until three thousand of the 
enemy had covered the field with their life- 
less bodies. The third encounter was similar 
in its provocation and results. 

Ahmed Shah fully sustained his reputation. 
He did everything that an able general, sldlfnl 
and confident in his abilities, could achieve in 
bis circumstances. The highest discipline 
was maintained, and his orders were obeyed, 
says tbe historian, like destiny, no man daring 
to hesitate or delay one moment in executing 
them. Thus were the two armies employed 
from morning to nine or ten at night. The 
Indian chiefs, harassed by these delays, at 
length became impatienty and besought the 
sbah to come to a decisive engagement; his 
constant reply was ^^ This is a matter of war 
with which you are not acquainted. In other 
afiairs do as you please, but leave this to me ; 
military operations must not be precipitated. 
You will see how I will manage this affair, 
and at a proper opportunity will bring it to a 
conGlusion.’’ During the whole of the time 
spent before the Mahrattas, he had a small 
red tent, nearly a mile in advance of Ms 
camp, to which he proceeded every morning 
at sunrise to offer up his prayers. Having 
performed this duty, he mounted his horse, 
and accompanied by his son, Timoor Shah, 
and a small guard, visited every post, and 
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reconnoitred tlie enemy. Every tMng was 
submitted to his personal inspection; he re- 
mained all day in his saddle, and before he 
retired for the night he had ridden fifty or 
sixty miles. At night a body of five thousand 
horse was placed within a convenient distance 
of the enemy’s camp, as a corps of observation. 
They remained there till dawn under arms, 
others were sent round the whole encamp- 
ment, and Ahmed used to say to the Hin- 
dostanee chiefs, Do you sleep, I will take care 
that no harm befalls you.” The persevering 
resolution to resist those importunities which 
urged an immediate engagement, was shown 
in the sequel to have been the best policy, 
and that he was acquainted both with men’s 
minds and the science of war. The em- 
barrassments in which he was involved dis- 
played to him the severe straits to which his 
more helpless antagonist was reduced, and 
that a short delay would deliver him into his 
hands. In these extremities, the Mahratta 
commander saw the impossibility of avoiding 
any longer a general engagement, as all the 
attempts which he had made, through Soo- 
jah-ood-Dowlah, had been unavailing ; the 
repeated reply of Ahmed to these proposals 
being, I am only an auxiliary, and have no 
views of my owm. I claim the entire manage- 
ment of the war, but leave to the Indian 
princes the negotiations.” Several of the 
latter were disposed to an accommodation ; it 
was energetically opposed by a few, who 
were of opinion that they would be exposed 
to utter destruction if the A%hans withdrew 
leaving the Mahratta power in its integrity. 

The camp of the Mahrattas was strictly 
watched to prevent the approach of any con- 
voys, and both provisions for man and beast 
had failed. One night about twenty thonsand 
of the camp followers had gone out to seek 
some supplies; they were attacked by the 
enemy, and cut to pieces. This sad news 
quickly circulated, and the chiefs and soldiers 
in a body surrounded their commander, and 
vociferously demanded to be led to battle, as 
death itself was preferable to their misery. 
He approved of their resolve, and with his 
tisual composure distributed the usual pan 
and betel at the breaking up of tbe assembly, 
and orders were issued to prepare for the 
attack the next morning before daybreak. 
All the grain in store was then prepared to 
supply a fall meal that night. An hour be- 
fore daybreak on the 7th of January the 
troops were in motion, with their artillery 
stationed in the van. They were all pre- 
pared for the worst, and their countenances 
exhibited the fixity of hopeless despair rather 

* Caai Bao ; Asiatic Mesmrchest vol. iiL p. 110 j 
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than steady resolution; the ends of their 
turbans were loose, and, just before the 
final order for marching was issued, Sedasheo 
dispatched the following laconic note to Casi 
Bao, Pundit, a native of the Deccan, ac- 
quainted with the Mahratta language, and who 
had some friends in the Mahratta army, and 
was then in the service of Soojali-ood-Dow3ah. 

The cup is now full to the brim, and cannot 
hold another drop. If anything can be done, 
do it, or else answer me plainly at once : here- 
after there will be no time for speaking or 
writing.” 

This note reached its destination about 
three in the morning. It was forwarded to 
Ahmed Shah, and accompanied with the 
startling intelligence that his enemy was ad- 
vancing to the charge. He instantly mounted 
his steed, which stood caparisoned at the door 
of his tent, and in the dress he then had on rode 
in front of his camp, and as he proceeded he 
ordered the troops tinder arms. He then 
commanded Casi Bao to his presence, who 
confirmed the authenticity of the information 
previously communicated, and assured him 
that the Mahrattas had quitted their lines, and 
would attack his army as soon as it tvas light. 
At the moment this conversation had ended 
some of the Abdallees passed by with their 
horses loaded with plunder from the enemy’s 
camp, and reported that its late occupants 
had taken flight, A sudden peal of artillery 
in front revealed the true state of aiFairs. 
Upon hearing this discharge the shah, who 
was in his saddle smoking a Persian killian, 
handed it to his servant, and with great calm- 
ness remarked that Casi Bao’s information 
was true. He then sent for the grand vizier, 
Shah Wullee Khan, and Shah Pussund Khan. 
The latter he ordered to lead his division to 
the left of Najeeb-ood-Dowlah, and form the 
extreme of the line in that direction, and the 
vizier he directed to take post in the centre, 
and Berkhordan Khan, with some other 
chiefs, he placed on the right. The whole 
were divided into nine divisions in line, with 
the Persian musketeers and artillery drawn 
np in advance. Their faces were to the w^est- 
ward. The Mahratta force was drawn up 
in eight divisions, with their artillery, as has 
been said, also in front, with their faces to 
the east. Ibrahim Khan, with his merce- 
naries, *was posted on the extreme left ; Scin- 
diah on the right; Sedasheo, with Wiswas Bao 
I and Jaswint Bao Powar, were opposite the 
grand vizier. The great hhugwa jenda^ or 
standard of the nation, was displayed in the 
front. The dispersion of the night niists dis- 
closed the colours of the advancing columns, 
as they marched slowly and regularly to the 
encounter. Ahmed took Ms stand at his little 
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Ted tent, wlitcli, by tlie approximation of tlie 
armies, was now in tlie rear of liis. As tlie 
armies were closing Ibrabim Kbaii rode np 
to Sedaslieo, and, having saluted him, thus 
addressed him : — You have been long dis- 
pleased wntli mo for insisting on the regular 
payment of my men ; this day I will convince 
you that we luave not been paid so long with- 
out meriting it : ” he then seized a colour, 
and, commanding the artillery and musketry 
of his division to cease firing, at the head of 
his battalions, with fixed bayonets, he ad- 
vanced fearlessly to the charge, while the 
battle-cry of the Mahrattas, Hur, Hiirree ! 
Hur, Hurree!” rang in the ears of the Mo- 
hammedans. This tremendous charge was 
directed against the centre, where the troops 
of the vizier — ten thousand of whom were 
cavalry — were posted. These were Bohillas, 
They received the charge with iindaunted 
resolution, and maintained the conflict hand 
to hand. Their undisciplined courage added 
to their loss ; near eight thousand were Mlled 
or wounded; and such was the carnage, that ' 
after this exploit few remained with their 
chiefs. The flanks of the mercenaries during 
this conflict were defended with fequal intre- 
pidity by two battalions which Ibrahim had 
ordered on that service, and though, repeated 
efforts were directed against them, they re- 
peatedly repulsed the Aflghan columns. They 
broke through and laid open the right of the 
grand vizier, wdio \vas now attacked by Se- 
daslieo and Wiswas Bao, with the flG\ver of 
the army. A fierce contest -was here main- 
tained, the combatants confusedly mingled 
together, and involved in a cloud of dust, 
could not be distinguished from each other 
but by the iteration of their respective war- 
cries : the Mohammedan Allah I and Been ! 
and the Mahratta Hurree 1 Mahdeo ! which 
rent the air. The vizier leaped from his 
horse to inspirit the few faltering survivors ; 
the bravest of his men followed his example. 
To some who endeavoured to seek safety in 
flight he cried, ‘‘Our country is far off, my 
friends; whither do ye fly?” Attai Khan, 
his brave nephew, fell by his side ; his men 
were forced to give -way ; he still maintained 
his ground with three or four hundred horse- 
men, the broken remnant of his force. Such 
■was the vigour and desperation of the attack, 
wliicli lasted for three hours, that six out of 
ten of Ibrahim’s battalions ^Yere almost de- 
stroyed, and the brave chief received several 
spear wounds and one musket ball. Soojali- 
ood-BoW'lab, to whom the vizier sent for as- 
sistance, with the assux'ance that if he did not 
hasten to his support he should perish, though 
commanding the next division, was prevented 
from doing so, as he alleged that the enemy 


being so near, and likely to charge him, the 
worst consequences might follow to the w^hoie 
army if he made any inovement at that time 
which might enable the enemy to pass through 
the line.’^ The left,wung of the Moham- 
medans remained still unbroken. Tlie action 
was maintained till noon, and then the victory 
inclined to the Mahrattas. At this liour the 
shah learned the critical state of affairs in the 
centre and on the right, and the perilous 
position of his brave vizier. In this emer- 
gency he displayed his great military capa- 
bilities, and made the necessary disposition of 
his forces to remedy the evils which threat- 
ened. From his reserve he sent ten thousand 
to the support of the vizier, and four thou- 
sand to cover the right flank; the former 
column was instructed to charge in close 
order, at full gallop, and sword in hand; at 
the same time he gave directions to the two 
divisions on the remote left to attack the 
enemy’s flank as often as the vizier should 
charge them in front. These directions 
were faithfully executed. At once the vizier 
was in a position to become the assailant, 
though his onsets were repeatedly repelled. 
In the meantime Ahmed dispatched five 
hundred of his personal guards to his own 
camp, with orders to drive out of their tents 
all the armed people, and fifteen hundred to 
intercept the fugitives from the battle, and to 
put to the sword every man who refused to 
return to the charge. By this precaution the 
return of eight thousand men was enforced. 
The battle was stationaxy for near an hour, 
and maintained on both sides with spears, 
swords, battle -axes, an d even daggers. Though 
the slight frames of the Mahrattas rendered 
them an unequal match for the more mus- 
cularly developed Aflyians, they fought 
valiantly on this terrible day ; and none of 
their chiefs subjected himself to animadver- 
sion, except Hoikar, whose courage no one 
could question, but whose fidelity to the cause 
of his nation several have impugned. All 
agreed that he did not do his duty to his 
prince in this critical Between two 

and three o’clock Wiswas Rao was mortally 
wounded, and dismounted from his horse. 
Sedaslieo had him placed upon his elephant, 
■while he himself mounted his famous Arab 
charger, and exicoixraged his troops ; sus- 
taining the fight near half an lionr longer at 
their head, and shunning no danger, in the 
confusion of the fight he disappeared, and was 
seen no more. All at once, for no perceptible 
cause that has been related, as if by enchant- 
ment, the whole Mahratta army turned their 
backs and fled with the greatest precipitation. 
The field of battle was covered with the slain. 
They were pursued with the greatest fury in 
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every direction for a space of fifteen or twenty 
miles ; no quarter was given, and tlionsands 
were mercilessly slaiiglitered. The men, 
women, and cMkIren, wliohad indiscriminately 
fled to the shelter of Panipnt, on the following 
day were led prisoners to the Afighan : the 
men were hntchered, the women and children 
doomed to slavery. The heads of the fallen 
Avere reared in ghastly and revolting piles to 
commemorate the victory. A spectator of the 
carnage states, There were five luindi’ccl 
thousand souls in the Mahratta camp, of whom 
the greater part were hilled oiv taken pri- 
soners, and of those who escaped from the 
field and the pursuit, many were destroyed 
hy the zemindars.*’ The A%lums accounted 
for their criielty hy saying that when they 
were leaving their own country, their mothers, 
sisters, and wives desired that whenever they 
should defeat the unbelievers they would kill 
a few of them on their account, that they 
might also possess a merit in the sight of 
God;* 

The plunder Ihund in the camp was enor- 
mous. A common soldier, with ten camels 
laden with valuable effects was not an excep- 
tional sight ; horses were hroxight away in 
flocks, like sheep, and great numbers of ele- 
phants were also taken. The inferior officers 
and privates were left to continue the plunder 
and pursuit at discretion. 

Ahmed Shah, to his everlasting infamy, 
made no effort to check these enormities ; he 
rather sanctioned them by his acts as well as 
connivance. He instituted a rigid search for 
Janoojee Scindiah, who, he had hearcl, was 
concealed by one of the Affghans. To save him 
from being discovered he was put to death. 
He compelled Soojah-ood-Dowlah to sur- 
render the gallant Ibrahim Khan, and meanly 
descended to reproach a warrior whose deeds 
should have won respect, and his misfortunes 
sympathy. He then confined him ; death 
saved him from further indignity ; in a week 
he died of his wounds. Wiswas Eao’s body 
was found, and Ahmed Shah, having de- 
demandcd it from Boojah-ood-Dowlah, who 
had ransomed it for tlm sum of two thousand 
rupees, ordered that it should he taken care 
of, and exhibited it to all the army before his 
tent. The Affghans exclaimed, “ Tliis is the 
body of the king of the unbelievers, we will 
have it dried and stuffed to take back to 
Cabiil; '* this demand the shah conceded, 
hut Boojah-ood-Dowlah afteiAvards prevailed 
on him to permit it to be burned. Over 


twenty miles from the scene of battle a de- 
capitated trunk was found, and a few days 
after the supposed head, which were identified, 
by several private marks, as the remains of 
Sedasheo, 

The chiefs of the Mahrattas nearly all 
perished. The survivors, beside those who had 
been left with a force at Dellii, were Holkar, 
accused of treachery; Mahajee Scindiah, who 
afterwards founded a great state; and Nana 
Parnavis, whose services were for a long time 
the principal support of the peishwa. Sooraf 
Mai hospitahly entertained the fugitives who 
reached his territory, and to this day the 
memory of that kindness is cherished, and 
the Jats are revered by the Mahrattas. 

The following letter, which reached the 
peishwa when crossing the Nerhuddah, com- 
municated the news of the defeat : Two 
pearls have been dissolved, twenty-seven gold 
mohurs have been lost, and of the silver and 
copper the total cannot he cast up.** Prom 
these words the fate of Sedasheo, Wiswas Bao, 
the officers and soldiers, was Understood. 
The consternation when the disastrous intel- 
ligence reached home was universal, every 
family had a loss to mourn. The peishwa 
never recovered the shock. By very slow 
marches he retraced his steps to Boonah. 
His faculties began to fail; his physical 
powers rapidly decayed ; he expired in the 
end of June, in the temple of Parbuttee, which 
he had erected in the environs of the city of 
Poonah, 

. The W' reck of the once magnificent army 
retired beyond the Nerkiddah, and the ac- 
quisitions in Hindostan proper were evacu- 
ated. The power c?f the peishwa never re- 
covered this blow. Ahmed Bhah, had he 
heen inclined to reap the advantages of his 
victory, was frustrated by the dissensions 
in his camp, and the mutinous demands for 
arrears and the immediate return to Oahul. 
He received forty lacs of rupees in compen- 
sation for his services. No sooner had the 
native Mohammedan princes been released 
from the formidable danger which threateiiod 
their independence, than the coalition, lately 
so successful, was dissolved. The Mogul ein- 
pire, after this period, ceased to exist as an 
independent power. The title of emperor 
was only a* name. In the history of the 
British empire in India we must seek the 
subsequent history of the kingdom of Delhi, 
as well as that of the other nations of the 
great eastern peninsula. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

REVIEW OE THE MOHAMMEDAN PERIOD. 


The cliaracter of tliis period of Indian his- 
tory lias been very variously estimated at 
different periods, and by diverse schools of 
European politicians. Some modern authors 
have panegyrized it in terms which had 
they not been blinded by the motives 
which impelled them thus to write, could 
hardly fair to discover their own errors of 
statement and extravagance. The disposition 
to laud the Mohammedan rulers of India, and 
to give exaggerated descriptions of whatever 
was favourable in the condition of the country 
during that period, proceeded in a large de- 
gree from personal, commercial, or political 
hostility to the East India Company. That 
once mighty corporation has been dissolved 
since the commencement of this History, and 
the descriptions given in these pages of the 
constitution and government of that body be- 
longs already to the past. No motive could re- 
main — if such had existed — for vindicating the 
company’s character or admimstration but the 
love of justice and truth. Thus uninfluenced, 
the historian cannot fail to compare, favourably 
to the company, India under its rigime, and 
the genius and spirit of its government, with 
India under the dominion of its Moham- 
medan conquerors, and with the government 
they administered. The commercial jealousy 
of the East India Company made many 
enemies among British merchants, and its 
valuable privileges created among tbat class 
extensive envy, as well as conflicting in- 
terests. To this cause chiefly the dissolution 
of the company in the session of the British 
parliament, which closed in August, 1858, 
may be attributed, after a long -sustained op- 
position to its monopoly, both of trade and 
power, by numerous sections of English mer- 
cantile men. The grievances inflicted upon 
traders and residents in India by the jealousy 
which the company felt towards independent 
British settlers, especially if connected with 
the press, created intense animosities in Eng- 
land against many of its superior officers per- 
sonally, and against the continxiance of its 
power. These animosities grew^in England 
with the facilities of communication with the 
East, the knowledge of the resources and 
value of British India, the enterprise of 
modern commerce, and the freedom of modern 
opinion ; every personal injustice which the 
company visited upon intrusive settlers or 
travellers, and which, without its authority, 
was inflicted by its officers, was related in 
the English newspapers, and spread upon the 


pages of the cheap press, ever multiplying 
its issues, and extending its influence, until a 
public sentiment, adverse to the justice of the 
company, grew up among the middle classes. 
The ultra-liberal sections of English politicians 
eagerly decried the policy of the company, and 
reviled with an indignant spirit of nation- 
ality the sway of a corporation over an empire 
where the British nation, represented by its 
sovereign, alone should reign. All these cir- 
cumstances procured a favourable audience for 
any lecturer or orator who had anything to 
say against the company. Associations were 
formed to employ such men; eloquent speakers 
were paid to lecture against the company ; 
India stock was purchased in the name of 
certain of these popular lecturers, by which 
they were entitled to attend the meetings of 
proprietors, and inveigh against the directors, 
their management at home, and what was 
called their tyranny, peculation, and aggres- 
sive policy abroad. Efforts, occasionally suc- 
cessful, to place some of these advocates of 
free trade and free government in India,’ ’ 
in the House of Commons, were made. The 
members of the Peace Society considered the 
company too warlike, and opposed it on that 
ground. The Quakers, with whom “the peace 
principle” is a religious tenet, joined those 
who, in this agitation, entertained it as a 
policy.” The Manchester school, hating war 
on grounds of political economy, and on the 
utilitarian principle of maintaining commer- 
cial intercourse with nations, however those 
nations might inflict personal injury on indi- 
vidual British subjects, or insult on British 
dignity, naturally associated themselves with 
the other sections of English citizens just 
named, and charged the company with the 
wars and misgovernment of India, even 
when the Board of Control had, in spite 
of the company, carried out the policy for 
which it was censured. As many of the 
leaders of these classes of the English people 
which opposed the company were wealthy, and 
took an active part in local or imperial poli- 
tics, and were men of intelligence and virtue, 
they exercised an influence, upon public opi- 
nion at large, formidable to the company, and 
were nnintentionally the means of creating a 
numerous class of needy adventurers, who to 
obtain places or employment, which there 
was no hope of gaining at the India-house, 
libelled unscrupulously the government and 
character of the company; nor were individual 
members of the “ committee ” at Leadenhall 
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street, or the council and presidential govern- 
ments of India, spared in this venal and truth- 
less warfare. It was under such circum- 
stances that contrasts between Mohammedan 
and British India were drawn in favour of the 
former. The European press in India, for 
the most part illiberal^ treated by the 
local governments and great officers of the 
company, and therefore hostile, furnished in 
its columns ample materials for the opponents 
of the company to work with. Editors and 
writers, and proprietors of Indian newspapers, 
who returned to England, circulated accounts 
highly prejudicial to the company— generally 
true as it regarded the treatment they per- 
sonally experienced, generally false or per- 
verted as to the principles and procedure of 
the company in the civil or military transac- 
tions of the times. To meet these injured or 
interested opponents, confute the calumnies 
of hirelings, the mistakes, and erroneous, im- 
perfect, or exaggerated information of those 
who employed them, the company made 
no adequate exertion. Now and then some 
employe at Leadenhall Street wrote a leader 
for the London daily press ; ^or a civil or j 
military officer, fresh from the neighbourhood 
where some misdeed of the company’s was 
represented as having taken place, wrote a 
pamphlet contradicting the falsehood. Books 
were occasionally published on the great his- 
torical events passing in the East, such as the 
Bikh or Affighan war, by actors on the great 
stage ; and in these an exposi was made of 
the calumnies circulated against the company ; 
but the writers of these works were generally 
too ignorant of the state of society at home — 
especially political and commercial society — to 
comprehend the animus with which the attacks 
upon the company proceeded from different 
quarters. Thus a bad character of the com- 
pany gradually spread among all ranks in 
England, but especially among the classes 
who resided in the great commercial cities of 
England, and possessed the elective franchise. 
Among these pamphlets, written adpopuhm, 
were circulated, showing what good rulers 
the great Moguls were, how well Saracen and 
Affghan governed, how stupendous their pub- 
lic works, and how much they cared for their 
people. The changes were rung upon the 
phrase paternal government, as applied to 
those despotic Mohammedan rulers, hymen 
who professed to teach at other times that 
people needed not paternal soy ereigns, that 
they were able to walk alone, or must learn 
to do so ; and that for princes to treat citizens 
as children, to he petted or chastised at their 
will or pleasure, was a usurpation of govern- 
ment, which belonged to the people, whose 
will and law constitutional princes should 
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feel themselves honoured in faithfully ad- 
ministering. 

On the continent of Europe, and in the 
United States, the grand military triumphs of 
the company excited an intense envy, hut 
more especially in France and Bussia than 
anywhere else. The press of those countries 
culled articles from that of India and of Eng- 
land, written under the circumstances and 
from the causes just named, and perverted 
those materials, working out from them attacks 
upon the justice, integrity, and humanity of 
the company, and of the English government 
and people at large. These were reproduced 
in the English press, and very frequently 
consisted of ingenious and specious contrasts 
between the grandeur, dignity, glory, great- 
ness, and comfort of Mohammedan India, and 
the tyranny, meanness, excessive taxation, 
and general wretchedness exhibited in the 
condition of British India. In this w^ay false 
ideas of both Mohammedan and British India 
were propagated in Europe. The British 
people were unjust to themselves, and to their 
countrymen, men whose part in life was played 
in their most magnificent possession ; while a 
truthless homage 'was paid to the character, 
government, and civilization, of as ruthless 
and tyrannous a race as ever stained the earth 
with blood, or hound its inhabitants in the 
chains of despotic government. The perusal 
of the chapters of this History immediately 
preceding the present, can hardly fail to re- 
move much of this popular and unjust preju- 
dice in favour of the Mohammedan conquerors 
of India, although in writing them the author 
has scrupulously adhered to the obligation of 
an historian Nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice.” 

Indeed there is a considerable difficulty in 
unravelling the skein of Mohammedan history 
in the East, so entirely faithless are the Mo- 
hammedan chroniclers themselves. It 'vvas 
justly said by Elphinstone concerning the 
history of Akhar, written by a Mohammedan 
writer, now commonly quoted, Abul Fazel, 
‘‘ An uniform strain of panegyric and triumph 
is kept up, which disgusts the reader with the 
author, and almost with the hero. Amidst 
these unmeaning flourishes, the real merits of 
Akhar disappear, and it is from other authors 
we learn the motives of his actions, the diffi- 
culties he had to contend with, and the re- 
sources by 'which they were surmounted*” 

It has been very much the fashion to 
rely upon all early writings which treat of 
Mohammedan history ; this strange indiscri- 
minate confidence, where the utmost caution 
and the soundest criticism were necessary, 
has contributed also to a more favourable 
judgment upon the Mohammedans in India, 
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and in Asia generally, than comports with an 
enlightened opinion. Dr. Sprenger correctly 
says : There has been a time when evei^y 
Arabic, Persian, or Tiirldsli work, containing 
the history of Mohammed and his successors, 
or any part of the history of the East, was 
considered as a source of information, the 
authority of which w^as above all doubt and 
question.” There is a tendency to commit 
the fault censured hy Dr. Sprenger, not only 
hy the writers of Mohammedan history, hut 
by those also wdio relate the history of other 
nations. The eagerness to obtain the narra- 
tives of contemporary authors, induces a for- 
getfulness of the facts that all contemporary 
history is not equally trustworthy, and that 
the kinds of testimony given concerning con- 
temporaneous events are, however reliable, of 
different relative value. “ Our scholars have 
w'ritten Oreek history as if every conteni- 
poraiy record were of equal value ; and they 
have drawn their conclus-ions from the sneers 
of the satirist as iinhesitatingly as from the 
gravest statesmen. To the historian satires 
and libels are invaluable aids; they may 
sometimes throw a new light on a period, and 
they will always illustrate its manners and 
views. Thus every olassical scholar who has 
read Thucydides and Aristophanes, hand in 
hand, taking each comedy in its order, as lie 
reached the corresponding year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war^ will know how vivid the in- 
terest is which the comedy wdll throw on the 

sober history But satire and comedy 

are to illustrate, not to prove ; and if we use 
them as evidence they must mislead. Mr. 
Grote's chapter on the Sophists is a memor- 
able iilustration of this. For ages men have 
accepted satire as proof, and of course it has 
prejudiced their viewsw The Fimch of our 
day will be an invaluable aid to the future 
historian, as representing the present time in 
its lighter traits and feelings ; but alas for 
historic truth if he forgets Funcli is, and 
treats it as many a scholar has treated Aris- 
tophanes,”* 

In judging of the character of Moham- 
medan princes in India, of their governments, 
and the condition of the people under them, 
it seems to have been very much forgotten 
by modern historians that the writers of such 
accounts as are handed down to ns were in- 
fluenced by fanaticism, polic3q and interest, to 
place all matters in a light favourable to their 
party, as of course they regarded all subjects 
from a Mohammedan point of view. Where 
conquerors write accounts of their own deeds 
and motives, which the vanquished dare 
not controvert, or know not how to do so, 
it is absurd to rely upon such relations* To 
Cidcutta Iteview, 


this class belongs Mohammedan history : even 
at its best we have only the records of Islam, 
not of the nationalities which Islam crushed. 
Thus the great blank in the history of Mo- 
hammedan India is the absence of any Hindoo 
account of the struggle ; have only the 
annals of the invader. Not one voice from 
the millions which were conquered has dared 
to tell us of his countrymen's struggles or 
despair- Even when a Hindoo has written 
he only writes as a Mohammedan.” * ^^From 
one of that nation we might have expected to 
learn what w^ere the hopes, fears, yearnings, 
and efforts of his subject race ; but, unfor- 
tunately, be rarely writes except according to 
order or dictation, and every phrase is stu- 
diously turned to flatter the vanity of an im- 
perious Mohammedan patron. There is 
nothing to betray his religion or his nation, 
except, perhaps, a certain stiffness and affec- 
tation of style, which show how ill the foreign 
garb befits him.” f 

When the accounts given to us by Mo- 
hammedan writers are subjected to just prin- 
ciples of historical criticism, the laudations 
bestowed hy so many modern writers on the 
continent of Europe, in America, in England, 
and even in India, upon the Mohammedan 
rulers and their works, will vanish as empty 
declamation, or praise invidiously bestowed. 
From the earliest advent of the Arab armies 
on the western confines of India-— during the 
latter part of the seventh century— to the time 
when the glory of the Mohammedan rule 
faded with the reign of the treacherous and 
unfilial Aurungzebe, or perished utterly when 
the late sanguinary and crownless King of 
Delhi was sent a convict from the palace 
whose marbles he stained with the blood of 
English women and children, the Moham- 
medans have been rapacious, perfidious, bi- 
goted, sanguinary, cruel, and vindictive. 
Their history is a story of fanaticism, lust, 
and slaughter ; and their traces in India will 
soon sink from view, except as the memory oi 
their misdeeds shall continue, or the Christian 
philosopher shall point oi;t the purposes for 
which an all-wise Providence overruled their 
career. 

When the Arab armies penetrated to Oabiil, 
and pushed their conquering way clown to 
Mooltan, penetrating into Scinde, and along 
the hanks of the Indus, their valour and mili- 
tary capacity w^ere j>i’ovecl to be far superior 
to those of the natives. At times a chivalrous 
patriotism w\as shown by the Hindoo people, 
especially when the Bajpoots came into con- 
flict with the impetuous intruders, hut geno- 

* Oalmiiia Mevlew, 

t Six H. Elliot’s BiogrmMcal Indejc, Introduction, 
p. sviii. 
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rally tliis quality was coBfined to those to 
whom defeat was the loss of honour and 
richeS; territory and power* The Arab con- 
qiieats were, on the whole, easily effected— a 
few of the invaders sometimes making fugi- 
tives a native host. In the struggles be- 
tween the Rajpoots and the intruders, by 
which the latter were eventually driven out 
of Scinde, a most unequal contest was main- 
tained, the Arab cavalry bravely encountering 
all odds, chai'ging ten times their number, 
and achieving prodigies of valour. They 
were greatly gallant during the conflicts which 
issued in their expulsion, as well as in those 
which made them conquerors of Scinde. 

The various hordes which subsequently, 
under Gliiels of mixed Turkish and Mogul 
descent, swept fiercely , over the northern jiro- 
vinces of India, were scarcely leas brave, and 
showed even more address in w^ar than the 
armies of the caliphs. When eventually the 
founders of the Mohammedan empire in India 
laid the basis of a dominion which, for long 
after, was the wonder of the world, the same 
military capacity and heroism which charac- 
terized their predecessors was displayed. It 
was not until after the European period had 
commenced, and especially during the sway of 
the British, that the lofty courage and adapta- 
tion for military enterprise of the Moham- 
medan conquerors of India abated. Then, 
however, such qualities rapidly disappeared, 
until a handful” of British soldiers could 
chase ten times their number of Mussulman 
troops or fanatics from the field. 

A few of the Mohammedan princes of 
India governed well ; their fiscal regulations 
were wise ; their concessions to the vanquished 
were politic ; clemency shone brightly where 
generally a ruthless vengeance had reigned; 
and public works, ornamental and nsefnb were 
carried on in the great cities and rural 
districts. Notwithstanding all the care ivith 
which it is necessary to approach the narra- 
tives of partial Mohammedan and hjrpocritical 
Hindoo writers, it is to be credited that seve- 
ral of the great Mohammedan princes were 
not only men of genius, but of justice and of 
mercy. At the close of the tenth ccntui’y 
Sebektegin, who ascended the throne of Aff- 
ghanistan from the condition of a slave to the 
former ruler, and whose name is favourably 
identified with the Mohammedan history of 
the period, was one of those chiefs w'ho knew 
how to conduct war, and employ the advan- 
tages of peace. ” A story is told of Sebekte- 
gin, wdiile yet a private soldier, which proves 
the humanity of the historian, if not of the 
hero. One day, in hunting, he succeeded in 
riding down a fawn; but when lie -was 
bringing off his prize in trium];)h, ho observed 


tlie dam following his horse, and showing 
such evident marks of distress, that lie was 
touched with compassion, and at last released 
his captive, pleasing himself with the grati- 
tude of the mother, which often turned back 
to gaze at him as she went off to the forest 
with her fawn. That night the Prophet ap- 
peared to him in a dream, told him that God 
had given to him a kingdom as a rewazxl for 
his humanity, and enjoined him not to forget 
his feelings of mercy when he came to the 
exercise of power.” * By narratives such as 
this the illustrious deeds of the Mohammedan 
princes are obscured, and rendered less 
credible. The great objects pursued by most 
of them were renown, plunder, and fanati- 
cism. The glory of conquest had as great a 
charm for the Mohammedan victors of India 
as for a modern Frenchman ; and Napoleon 
the Great did not more indiscriminately seize 
the objects of art, or quarter his troops upon 
the people of unoffending provinces of Europe, 
than did the greatest heroes of the various 
Mohammedan dynasties seize upon the palaces 
and treasures of the vanquished. 

When Mahmood, the successor of Bebek- 
tegin, made his first incursions as far as the 
Jumna, he stormed cities and razed fortresses, 
putting their garrisons promiscuously to the 
sword, and marking his whole route by rapine, 
returned to Ghizni laden with tlie riches and 
spoils of extreme northern India, He had 
been as zealous for religion as avaricious of 
gold, or vainglorious of conquest, for he struck 
down idols, and defaced, desecrated, or de- 
stroyed ail the temples in the line of his 
marches. The career and conduct of this 
man will furnish the reader -with a fair esti- 
mate of the character of even the best of tbe 
victorious leaders of the hordes of Moham- 
medan cavalry which poured down like a 
living torrent upon north-western India during 
the eleventh and succeeding century. 

Mahmood, if not the greatest sovereign 
the world ever saw — as maintained by moat 
Mohammedan writers — was assuredly the 
most famous of his age. Uniting in his per- 
son many brilliant and estimable qualities, he 
possessed but few of the failings so peculiar 
I to the time in which he lived, To the cha- 
I racter of a great general he added that of a 
liberal encourager of Hteratizre and the arts ; 
and although he was not -wanting in religious 
zeal, and lost no opportunity of humbling the 
power of Hindoo authority, he cannot he 
charged with any acts of cruelty against his 
heathen adversaries ; and it is said that he 
never took the life of a Hindoo save in battle, 
or during the storming of a fortress* This, 
it must be remembered, is the character of a 
©pkinstone, vol, i. p. 526* 
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prince wlio lived in an age wlien imprison- 
naent and imirder were ordinary steps in a 
royal career* Perliaps Ms great failing, and 
one wMcE grew witfi Ms years, was that of 
avarice. His Indian conquests helped to fill 
Ms treasury to an extent unknown in any 
previous or future reign. It is reported that 
upon his hearing of the great wealth of some 
contemporary monarch, who had managed to 
amass a oonsiderahle treasure, more especially 
in precious stones, he expressed it to he a 
source of pious consolation to him that he 
was possessed of yet superior treasures.^ 

As among the earlier sovereigns, so among 
the later, the passion for aggrandizement, and 
the indulgence of an unprincipled ambition, 
which disdained no means/ however un- 
worthy, and abhorred no instruments, how- 
ever cruel and sanguinary, which might he 
employed for its gratification, in most instances 
were cherished. The picture given by Sir 
Thomas Eoe, who Avas dispatched by King 
James 1. at the beginning of 1615 as Ambas- 
sador to the Great Mog^^ or King of India, ' 
portrays how vicions and tyrannical was the 
court of one of the best specimens of the more 
modern Mohammedan emperors. "When Sir 
Thomas reached Berhampore he found the 
emperor’s third son, Sultan Parveiz, the chief 
person in authority, and presented himself, 
that, as the ambassador of England, he might 
pay his respects. Among the presents which 
he brought was a case of European wine, 
which the prince opened immediately after 
the state audience terminated, and continued 
to drink until he became too much intoxicated 
even to speak to the representative of King 
James. 

As the son, so the father, whom Sir Thomas 
describes as addicted to intoxication, to the 
serious injury of his health and capacity for 
business. This was the great Jehanghire. 
The family of the emperor lived, among one 
another and with the emperor himself^ in a 
state of continual feud. Sir Thomas found 
that the eldest prince, and heir-apparent to 
the throne, was a prisoner, having been guilty 
of rebellion ; and every member of the family 
was in some manner committed to an intrigue 
as to the succession. Sir Thomas, admitting 
the talent for governing and for the home 
direction of military affairs possessed by this 
great padishaw of India, complains of Ms 
petulance, puerility, meanness, cruelty, and 
bigotry,— “flattered by some, envied by 
others, loved by none.” As one of the 
objects of the British minister was to form a 
commercial treaty, his accomplishment of that 
object brought out the character of Moham- 
medan princes and a Mohammedan court. 

Elpiimstone, voli 


It was only by bribery the most open that 
he could obtain the necessary signatures and 
formalities to give validity to the agreements 
actually made by the padishaw. The Portiv 
guese were rivals, and their bribes appear to 
have been more skilfully dispersed— the venial 
court caring nothing for its dignity, truth, 
and honour, but anxious only to stimulate 
the rivalry of the two European powers, so 
as to secure the largest possible amount of 
bribes. Sir Thomas at one time despaired 
of success, because of the rubies, hallaces, 
emeralds, and jewels, which so much con- 
tented the king and his great men, that we 
were for a time nearly eclipsed.” The Prince 
Khurram, afterwards known as Shah Jehan, 
and holding so distinguished a place in Mo- 
hammedan Indian historjT', was among those 
towards whom the process of bribery was as 
necessary as to those who bore no royal blood 
in their veins. By dint of presents Sir Thomas 
succeeded at last. The following description 
of one of his interviews will show the folly, 
meanness, falsehood, and treachery which 
characterized the Mohammedan imperial 
I court at a time when it was at the acme of 
its glory and renown, and tend to remove, if 
anything can, the allegations made in Western 
Europe and America of the justice of Mo- 
hammedan rule, and the glories of its civili- 
zation : — “ The thirteenth at night I went to 
the Gussell Oban, where is best opportunitie 
to doe husinesse, and to oke with mee the 
Italian, determining to walke no longer in 
darknesse, but to proove the king, being in 
all other wayes delayed and refused ; I was 
sent for in with my old hroaker, hut my in- 
terpreter was kept out, Asaph Chan mistrust- 
ing I woxild utter more than ho was willing 
to heare. When I came to the king, he 
appointed mee a place to stand just before 
him, and sent to aske mee many questions 
about the King of Englande, and of the 
present I gave the day before, to some of 
which I answered, but at last I said, my in- 
terpreter was kept out, I could speake no 
Portugall, and so wanted means to satisfie 
Ms maiestie, whereat (much against Asaph 
Chan’s desire) he was admitted. I bad him 
tell the Mng I desired to speake to Mm ; he 
answered willingly, whereat Asaph Chan’s 
sonne-in-law pulled him away by force, and 
that faction hedged the king so, that I could 
scarce see Mm, nor the other approach Mm, 
So I commanded the Italian to speake aloud, 
that I craved’ audience of the king, whereat 
the king called me, and they made me way. 
Asaph Chan stood on one side of my inter- 
preter, and I on the other ; I to enforme him 
in mine owne cause, he to awe him with, wink- 
ing and jogging. I had him say, that I now 
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liacl been liere two monetlis, wliereof more 
tban one was passed in sicknesse, tbe other 
in compliments, and nothing effected toward 
the ende for which my master had employed 
inee, which was to conclude a firme and con- 
stant love and peace between their maiesties, 
and to establish a faire and secure trade and 
residence for my coiintreymen. He answered, 
that was already granted. I replyed, it was 
true, blit it depended yet on so light a thred, 
on so weake conditions, that being of such 
importance, it req[uired an agreement cleare 
in all points, and a more formall and authen- 
tique confirmation, then it had by ordinary 
firmans, which were temporary commands, 
and respected accordingly. He asked me 
what presents we would bring him. I an- 
swered, the league was yet new, and very 
weake; that many curiosities were to he 
found in our country of rare price and esti- 
mation, which the king would send, and the 
merchants seeke out in all parts of the world, 
if they were once made secure of a quiet 
trade and protection on honourable conditions, 
having been heretofore many wayes -wronged. 
He asked what kind of curiosities those were 
I mentioned ; whether I meant jewels and 
rich stones. I answered, no; that we did 
not think them fit presents to send backe 
which were brought first from these parts, 
whereof he was chiefe lord ; that we esteemed 
them common here, and of much more price 
with us, but that we sought to finds such 
things for his maiestie as were rare here and 
unseene, as excellent artifices in painting, 
carving, cutting, enamelling, figures in hrasse, 
copper, or stones, rich embroyderies, stufies 
of gold and silver. He said it w’-as very w^ell, 
but that bee desired an English horse. I 
answered, it was impossible by sea and by 
land: the Turke would not suffer passage. 
He replyed, that bee thought it not impos- 
sible by sea; I told him the dangers of 
stormes and varietties of w’-eather would 
proove it. He answered, if sixe were put 
into a ship, one might live, and though it 
came leane, he would fat it. I replied, I 
was confident it could not he in so long a 
voyage, but that for his maiestie’s satisfaction 
I would write to advise of his request. So 
he asked, what was it then I demanded ? I 
said, that bee would bee pleased to signe 
certaine reasonable conditions which I had 
conceived for the confirmation of the league, 
and for the securitie of our nation, and their 
quiet trade, for that they had beene often 
wronged, and could not continue on such 
termes, which I forbeare to complaine of, 
hoping by faire means to procure amendment. 
At this word Asaph Ghan offered to pull my 
interpreter, but I held him, suffering him 


onely to winke, and make unprofitable signes. 
The king hereat grew suddenly in to choller, 
pressing to know who had wronged us, with 
such fury, that I was loath to follow it, and 
speaking in broken Spanish to my interpreter 
to an answer, that with what was passed I 
would not trouble bis maiestie, but would 
seeke justice of Ms sonne, the prince, of whose 
favour I doubted not.”"^ 

The foregoing quotation shows the Mogul 
in his relation to the ambassadors of other 
states and the princes whom they represented ; 
the following picture of his relation to his 
ow-n people is drawn with equal fidelity and 
graphic effect: — “The king hath no man but 
eunuchs that comes within the lodgings or 
retyring roomes of his house : his women 
watch within, and guard him with manly 
weapons ; they doe justice one upon another 
for offences. Hee comes every morning to a 
window called the Jarttco, looking into a 
plaine before his gate, and shewes liimselfe to 
the common people. At noone he returns 
thither, and sits some lioures to see the fight 
of elephants and wilde beasts. Under him 
within the raile attended the men of ranke ; 
from whence he retyres to sleep among his 
women. At afternoone he returns to the 
durbar before mentioned. At eight after 
supper he comes downe to the guzelcan, a 
faire court, wherein in the middest is a throne 
erected of free stone, wherein he sits, but 
sometimes below in a chaire, to which are 
none admitted but of great quality, and few 
of these, without leave, where hee discourses 
of all matters with much affahilitie. There 
is no businesse done with him concerning the 
state, government, disposition of war or peace, 
but at one of these tivo last places, w^here it 
is publickely propounded and resolved, and 
so registered, which, if it were worth the 
curiositie, might he scene for two shillings ; 
but the common base people knew as much 
as the councel, and the newes every day is 
the king’s new resolutions, tossed and "cen- 
sured by every rascall. This course is un- 
changeable, except sicknesse or drinke pre- 
vent it ; which must be knowne, for as all his 
subjects are slave, so is he in a kind of 
reciprocal! bondage ; for heistyed to observe 
these houres and customs so precisely, that if 
he were unseene one day, and no sufficient 
reason rendered, the people would mutinie ; 
two days no reason can excuse, but that he 
must consent to open his doores, and be seene 

* These statemeats are confirmed by the chaplain of 
Sir Thomas, in a work entitled, A Fo^a^e to the East 
Indies^ observed by Edward Terry, then Chaxjlaln to the 
Bight Honourable Sir Thomas Boe, Xnight, Lord Ambas- 
sador to the Great Mogul. Beprinted hom the edition 

of 1655. London, 3 m. 
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by Bome to satisfie otbers. On Tuesday at 
tbe jariiGO lie sits in judgment, never refusing 
tlie poorest man’s complaint, where be beares 
with patience both parts, and sometimes sees, 
with too mitcb delight in blood, the execution 
done by bis elephants. IIU meruerej sed 
g}dd tu lit adesses,^^ 

An able reviewer has justly estimated the 
testimony of the witness, and the character 
and civiiization of the courts of the Moguls 
at that particular period, and since then until 
the .most recent period of their tyranny, 
in the following paragraph Sir Thomas’s 
account is amusing and valuable, as the 
evidence of an honest and intelligible wit- 
ness, relative to the habits, forms, customs 
of the court and camp at that period, when 
the Mogul empire was nearly at the zenith of 
its prosperity and splendour. It shows how 
little it differed, save in -wealth and power, 
from the native courts of more modern date. 
He dwells continually on the same exhibitions 
of display and meanness^ childishness and in- 
trigue, cruelty and wealmess, rigid formalities 
and gross ignorance, which constitute the 
record of more recent travellers who have ' 
visited the durbars of the descendants of 
Jehanghire, or of the independent successors 
of his powerful viceroys.” 

The atrocious cruelties practised upon their 
people by the Great Moguls have their coun- 
terpart ill those perpetrated by the more 
modern Mohammedan princes. The mexorable 
severity ever characteristic of Mohammedan 
rule was displayed to Sir Thomas on various 
occasions. A few of these instances depict 
the spirit of Mohammedan government in a 
light at once so true and so striking, that one 
may believe it impossible to peruse the like, 
and yet compare the government of the 
Moguls with that of the East India Company. 
“This day a gentle-woman of HsFormalFs was 
taken in the king’s house in some action with 
an eunuch : another capon that loved her 
killed him: the poore woman wp set up to 
the armepits in the earth, hard rammed, her 
feet tied to a stake, to abide three days and 
two nights without any sustenance, her head 
and armes exposed to the sunne’s violence ; 
if she e dyed not in that time, shee should be 
pardoned : the eunuch was condemned to the 
elephants. This damsell yielded in pearles, 
jewels, and ready money, sixteen hundred 
thousand rupies.” 

While on his journey lie made the following 
entries in his journal:— “I remooved foure 
course to liamsor, where the Mng had left 
the bodies of an hundred naked men slaine in 
the fields for robbery. .... I overtooke in 
the way a camell laden with three hundred 
men’s heads, sent from Oandahar by the 


governor, in present to the king, that were 
out in rebellion.” In an earlier entry in his 
journal he records that “a hundred thieves 
were brought chained before the Mogul with 
their accusation : wdthont further ceremony, 
as in all such cases is the custom, he ordered 
them to be carried aw’-ay, the chiefe of them 
to be tome in pieces by dogges, the rest put 
to death. This was all the process and form. 
The prisoners were divided into several 
quarters of the town, and executed in the 
streets, as in one by .my house, where twelve 
dogges tore the chiefe of them in pieces, and 
thirteen of his fellowes, having their hands 
tied down to their feet, had their necks cut 
with a sword, but not quite off, being so left 
naked, bloody, and stinking, to the view of 
all men, and the annoyance of the neighbour- 
hood.” 

Shah Jehan, the mighty successor of this 
monarch, was frequently, while yet bearing 
the name of Sultan Khurram, as 'well as sub- 
sequently, brought into diplomatic contact 
with Sir Thomas Roe, and his descriptions of 
his character and administration present fea- 
tures of tyranny and cruelty characteristic of 
the race. In the narrative given in a previous 
chapter in this History of the reign of these 
princes, the events of chief importance have 
been brought out in consecutive order, and 
such notice taken of their character as was 
necessary to a proper appreciation of the in- 
cidents recorded. The sketches given by Sir 
Thomas Roe afford an insight as to the spirit 
and genius of the men and their government 
as both appeared at the time to an acute 
English observer, and afford valuable assist- 
ance in tracing the comparative claims of 
Mogul and British rule. Sir Thomas says of 
Shah Jehan — ^“The prince sate in the same 
magnificence, order, and greatneese, that I 
mentioned of the king; his throne being 
plated over with silver, inlaid with flowers of 
gold, and the canopie over it square, borne 
on foure pillars covered with silver, his armes, 
sword, buckler, bowe, arrowes, and launce on 
a table before him. The -watch was set, for 
it was evening when he came abroad. I 
; observed now he was absolute and curious in 
his fashion and actions : he received two 
letters, read them standing, before he ascended 
, I his throne. I never saw so settled a conn- 
tenance, nor any man keepe so constant a 
gravitie, never smiling, nor in face shewing 
any respect or difference of men, but mingled 
with extreame pride and contempt of all ; 
yet I found some inward trouble now and 
then assaile him, and a kind of brokenesse 
and distraction in his thoughts, unprovidedly 
and amazedly answering suitors, or not hear- 
ing. If I can judge any thing, he has left 
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Ms lieart among Ms fatber’s women, with 
whom hee hath liberty of conversation. Nor- 
niahall, in the English coach, ^ the day before 
visited him, and took leave ; she gave him a 
cloack all imbroydered with pearles, diamonds, 
and rubies, and carried away, if I erre not, 
his attention to all other businesse.” 

When the Eev. Mr. Terry, who had been 
sent out from England, arrived in India, he 
proceeded to join Bir Thomas, and brought ; 
with him a considerable convoy of necessaries 
for the ambassador, and presents to the 
padishaw. At Berhampore both Mr. Terry 
and his treasures were stopped by Shah Jehan, 
the future dreat Mogul, who simply acted as 
a common robber, appropriating to himself 
whatever he desired, however necessary to 
the chaplain or the ambassador ; in fact, what- 
ever was not designated as a present for the 
emperor, his father, he made more oiTess a spoil 
for himself Even the royal gifts were not 
sent on until the complaints of the ambas- 
sador to the padishaw led to the transmission 
of commands from the latter. When the 
treasures arrived at the camp of the emperor, 
the latter, no more honest than his son, seized 
the packages, opened and examined them, 
and would have retained them, had not the 
boldness and firmness of the ambassador either 
awed or shamed him. The great padishaw 
was then as despicable in Ms flatteiy and poor 
artifices of conciliation as he had previously 
been in his ciiriosity and cupidity. 

With Atirungzebe the glory of the Moguls 
may be said to have departed. He was the 
last of the Great Moguls ; and whatever the 
splendour of Ms career, it was eq^ualled by 
his guilt: to Ms sire and king, treacherous, 
iinfiiial, and disloyal; to his brothers, deceit- 
ful and unnatural, ambitious, tyrannical, and 
unscrupulous, his name and life are stains 
upon the reputation of Mohammedan India. 

The rise, progress, and decline of the Mah- 
rattas, related on their appropriate pages in 
this History, further exemplify the sanguinary, 
tyrannical, and unprincipled character of In- 
dian chiefs, heathen and Mohammedan ; for 
the struggles of those times, whether Moslem 
or Hindoo bore the sword in triumph, reveal 
the blood-thirsty, rapacious, and perfidious 
character of all Indian courts and peoples. 
The stratagems, excesses of cruelty, and 
breaches of faith, practised by the Moham- 
medan emperors towards the hlahratta chiefs, 
and the wild lawlessness and violence of the 
latter, form a strange chapter in Indian and 
in human history. 

It has been sometimes argued against the 

An English carriage which was presented by Sir 
Thomas to the emperor, and whicli, he relates, cost one 
hundred and fifty pounds. 


wisdom and humanity of the East India Com- 
pany's administration that frequent famines 
have prevailed, from the like of which the 
people of India were exempt during the Mo- 
hammedan rule. This is simply false as to 
the period of Mohammedan sway. ^ One of 
the few redeeming features of the character 
and eonditct of Aimmgzebe was his solicitude 
to mitigate the horrors of a famine which 
broke out during his reign, from which, 
nevertheless, multitudes perished. The same 
causes Avhich operated in producing these 
terrible visitations during the sway^ of the 
East India Company also existed during that 
of the various Mohammedan dynasties. NTot- 
withstanding the devotion of their subjects, 
especially when a sense of religious obligation 
existed, Mohammedan princes, whether petty 
rajahs, or seated on the throne of empire, 
have been often heartlessly indifferent to the 
welfare of the people, whom they professed to 
be bound by the most sacred ties of religion 
and political duty to protect and cherish. To 
the Hindoos they were generally fiercely in- 
tolerant. Aiirungzehe especially illustrates 
this fact. His father w’as often forbearing, his 
grandfather indifferent, on religions matters, 
but Aurungzebe himself, with less religion 
than either, was a persecutor. The fiercest 
robber of the Mahrattas ivas in many things 
more to be commended than Aunmgzobc. 
The code of military honour that prevailed 
among that rude and low caste people was 
much higher than what was practised or 
ackno-wledged at the court and camp of 
the emperor. The people of all classes 
groaned beneath the sway of the most 
glorious of the Moguls. Baj Singh of Odey- 
pore described tbe true condition of the people 
when he addressed the emperor in these 
terms Your subjects are trampled under 
foot, and every province of your empire is 
impoverished ; depopulation spreads, and dif- 
ficulties accumulate ; the soldiers are mur- 
muring; the merchants complaining; the 
Mohammedans discontented ; the Hindoos 
destitute ; and multitudes of peopde, wretched, 
even to the want of their nightly meal, are 
heating their heads throughout the day from 
destitution, How can the dignity of the 
sovereign be preserved who employs his 
power in exacting tribute from a people thus 
miserably reduced?” ^ This state of things 
was not so very different from what existed 
under others, even the most magnificent of 
the Moguls, as to require much variety in 
describing the condition of their subjects ; 
yet it suits the purpose of certain parties and 
classes in England to degrade their country 
by lowering British rule and British rulers in 
1 Oxm.€B MistonGal Fmpnenis of the Mogul Empire* 
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India to tlie level of Mohammedan princes 
and the despotism which they exercised. 

The architectural taste and zeal displayed 
hy some of the Mohammedan princes are 
j nstly entitled to praise. It should, however, 
be tinderstood that an intense fanaticism led 
them to "lavish upon gorgeous mosques the 
wealth plundered from heathen temples. The 
injunctions of the Koran caused avast expen- 
diture upon tombs ; hence the resting-place 
of the dead is peculiarly dear to the Moham- 
medan, and is exhibited in this age as well 
as by the remains of past centuries. Whether 
in the care bestowed upon the turbaned tombs 
of Smyrna and Stamboul, or in the costly 
tombs reared for their deceased relatives by 
modern princes, the Mohammedans prove 
their veneration for their beloved dead. In 
the crisis of his ruin, the heir of the fallen 
house of Oude built in 1858 a beautiful tomb 
at Paris, in the picturesque burial-ground of 
Pere -la -Chaise, for his mother. 

The pride of power, as well as religious and 
filial piety, originated many of the great 
structures of Mohammedan India. The 
palatial glories of G-hizni, Delhi, Agra,- and 
Lucknow, had their origin in the towering 
ambition and love of despotic splendour cha- 
racteristic of Mohammedan kings and con- 
querors. 

The means for executing the vast and 
brilliant works which were accomplished in 
the Mohammedan ages of India, were found 
in the oppressive taxation or plunder of the 
people. Frequently the costly glories of the 
rajahs caused such extensive suffering among 
even the Mohammedan people, that sedition 
and bloodshed ensued; or, in spite of the 
dazzling results, the gorgeous rulers were 
cursed in the midst of the glittering cities 
they created or decorated with a taste so 
ornate and peculiar. It was in the countries 
of India subject to Mohammedan power, with 
rare exceptions, as it is in Turkey to-day, 
where the extravagance of the court is main- 
tained amidst the decay of the empire, humi- 
liation of the government, and imminent perils 
of the state. The following quotation from 
the Constantinople correspondent of a London 
journal presents, in the state of the sultan’s 
court and government, a striking illustration 
of the way in which mighty festivals and 
enterprises of grandeur in Mohammedan 
India, were proofs of w'eakness, of the 
presence of elements of social and political 
decline, and of the inherent viciousness and 
self-destroying tendency of that especial form 
of political despotism which the Mohammedan 
religion creates. The communication was 
made from Constantinople in August, 1858. 

^ The sultan’s expenditure has increased, 
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is increasing, and ought to be cut down.’ 
Such is the universal cry w’hich resounds 
through the whole empire. The minister, 
who is at the end of his wits and financial 
legerdemains, w^Mspers it with a sigh; the 
employe, who gets paid in paper, murmurs it 
cautiously ; the army, which is months — not 
to say years — in arrear, raises it loudly ; the 
people, who see the sweat of their brows 
squandered, utter it indignantly ; and even 
the usurer, who makes a fortune by this reck- 
lessness, afraid of the consequences, has begun 
to join in it clamorously. Never was the mx, 
;popuU clearly heard, and never was it 
more justly raised. Before it all mincing and 
delicacy would he out of place. It is high 
time to speak out plainly, and expose the 
cancer which is consuming the vital forces of 
this empire. There is no secret about it, for 
it has become table-talk, and the evil has 
reached such a point, that, unless some remedy 
be found for it, the most serious consequences 
must follow. 

No sovereign in Europe has a larger civil 
list than the Sultan of Turkey. According 
to the last arrangement, made about two 
years ago, it amounts to £1,200,000 sterling 
in round numbers, which surpasses by far 
that of any other sovereign, if we compare it 
with the whole revenue of the empire, which 
is between £7,000,000 and £8,000,000 ster- 
ling. However formidable this proportion 
must appear to European minds, it might 
pass without comment in a country which 
might have the cheapest administration of 
any if it were strictly adhered to. But this 
civil list represents only the nominal expen- 
diture of the palace. In reality, the latter 
knows no bounds except the impossibility of 
finding money. As the revenues come in 
the civil list lays its hand on them, under the 
title of ^ advances,’ which are never repaid ; 
and, if this resource fails, loans are contracted, 
for which the government becomes answer- 
able. The consequences of this system, which 
has been going on for the last five years, are 
of course felt. A considerable part of the 
revenues has been anticipated ; both the mili- 
tary and naval departments are in arrear ; in 
the army alone a sum of well-nigh a million 
of money is owing; the officials have been 
paid for the last two months in treasury bonds, 
which had to he discounted at seven per 
cent, loss against paper money, which was 
itself at a discount of sixty to seventy per 
cent, against coin. At the beginning of this 
year two millions’ worth of these treasury 
bonds had to he issued to pay the most urgent 
debts of the civil list, and in spite of all this 
the obligations of this department are esti- 
mated at more than twice that amount; 
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articles of tlie first necessity required for tire 
palace are left unpaid-for for inontlis ; and 
most of the jewels have taken a pilgrimage 
to one or other wearei% and are hawked about 
by the brokers. All these miseries, instead 
of producing a lucid interval, seem only to 
; heighten the folly of extravagance. While 

! one set of jewels is pawned, another, richer, 

is bought on credit from adventurous indi- 
viduals. Two nuptials were celebrated this 
year, for which the bill will not tall far short ; 
of from £700,000 to £800,000 sterling, and 
two others are under consideration which will 
not cost much less. ; 

Besides, and far above all this, stands the 
building mania. If the’ihing were not patent 
it would be incredible, but at this moment no ; 
less than eight palaces and five kiosks and ' 
other smaller buildings are in process of con- 
struction. Among the first is the new palace 
of Tcheragan, on the spot where the old 
wooden building stood, and for which the 
estimate amounts to £2,500,000; a palace 
near it for guests of distinction; two palaces 
for the newly-married daughters at Sali 
Bazaar ; another for the eldest sultana at 
Arnaut Koi, for which several large pieces 
of ground had to be bought at an extravagant 
price ; one at Arnaut Koi for the two daughters 
of the late Fethi Ahmed Pasha ; one at Kan- 
dili for the sister of the sultan ; and one which 
is to grace or disgrace the shores of Therapia. 
Of the five kiosks one is at the old seraglio, 
on the spot where the old one was bmmt . 
down ; another on the top of the hill of 
Tcheragan; another at the Sweet Waters of 
Asia; and a music-hall and theatre, 'which 
are almost finished, at the new palace of 
Dolma Bakshi. These buildings, if they are 
now completed, will cost at least from 
£8,000,000 to £10,000,000 sterling. You 
will naturally ask, How could this evil attain 
\ such a point without some one trying to stop 

it ? The answer to it is simple. There is 
I not sufficient union and moral courage in the 

I leading men to do anything effectual. Nay, 

I xnore than one man is responsible for having 

I encoiiraged this recklessness to promote his 

I ' ,:o,wn private interests. ■ , . 

I “ In 1845 the civil list was fixed by the 

I sultan himself at about £500,000 sterling, 

! and, in spite of this smaller revenue, the civil 

list was more than once enabled to make 
advances to the other departments. It is 
difficult enough to follow the changes Avhich 
take place in the character of our most inti- 
mate friends ; it is almost impossible to follow 
the changes in the mind of an absolute sove- 
reign so removed from contact wdth the 
world as the sultan is. It may have been 
i the habit of uncontrolled power, or bad 

von., r. 
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counsels, or false ideas suggested by flat- 
terers ; at any rate, a great change has taken 
place. In the coutiimal rivalry between the 
competitors for power he had full liberty to 
follow a growing disposition for extravagance. 
Anxious to secure tbeir places, those in office 
took good care not to jeopardize their posi- 
tion by an untimely resistance, while those 
out of power thought of coming in by show- 
ing the necessaiy pliancy. Thus a disposition, 
which, perhaps, might have been stopped in 
the beginning, was developed until it has 
led to such appalling results. This could 
go on as long as there was a possibility 
of meeting the demands ; but the thing 
has lately assumed such proportions, that 
the ministry, despairing of being able to 
do so, decided on making an attemjxt to 
check it. 

“ The first step took place some weeks ago, 
when a memorandum, signed by all the min- 
isters, was given in, to ask for a reduction of 
the pay of divers functionaries, and for the 
abolition of certain other posts which 'were 
umiecessaiy. This was a measure affecting 
only indirectly the expenditure of the palace. 
It had become the habit to send away palace 
officials, and order a place to be given to them 
in some government office. The councils 
attached to the different departments were by 
this means augmented to an enormous extent, 
without gaining thereby in efficiency. Each of 
these councils ought to have six members and a 
secretary, and most of them have now from 
twenty to thirty, and every one of them is 
paid at the rate of £2000 to £3000 a year. 
It was represented that a great saving could 
be effected by tbe suppression of such a 
number of useless officials, and that conse- 
quently more money could be made available 
for the purposes of government. The repre- 
sentation was graciously received, and an 
answer promised. A few days after the 
minister of finance Avas called in, and informed 
that his majesty had a running account Avith 
his French foimiissettr, Avho had furnished 
the new palace, and Avas now finishing the 
theatre. His account was one hundred and 
fifty thousand purses, or about £500,000, of 
Avliich one-tbird AA^as to be paid now, and it 
AAms hoped the faithful minister Avould provide 
the necessary sum. The next clay a loan of 
sixty million piastres was baAvked about Ga- 
lata, and part of the sum found.” 

This account so strikingly exhibits the 
character of the sovereigns, courts, and 
people in Mohammedan India during the 
waning splendour of their power, that it is 
scarcely possible for the philosopher and the 
politician to aAmid seeing that like causes 
produced the effects so strikingly displayed 
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great Moslem capitals oi IiMia^ dition of the people of India under the yoke 

of Islam during the greater portion of the 
I Mohammedan period. In a particular district 


reat Moslem capitals ot inaia. 

Whatever may have been the magniticence 1 
of the Mohammedan courts^ in India, the 
people seldom caught the infection. Few 
buildings of magnitude or taste, except 
mos(iues and tombs, and occasionally tanks, 
were erected any wliere by the citizens oi 
zemindars. In this respect also the western 
Mohammedan nations exemplify the condition 
of India from the advent of the first hordes 
of Saracen robbers to tbe fall of tbe last of 
tlie Moguls. Occasionally tbe arcbitectuial 
enterprise of particular princes would spread 
as an infection among tbe people, and^ build- 
ings for private enjoyment would spring up, 
resembling in tbeir degree those erected by 
tbe monarch, but no lasting impressions ot 
taste and skill remained as the result. VNhen 
Mahmoocl of Ghizni expended in that place 
in a manner so gorgeous the vast plunder he 
brought thither from India proper, his people 
emulated his splendour and architectural 
ambition, hut the effort was fitful, and the 
community soon collapsed into ^ the coarse 
apathy and sensual sloth from which Moham- 
medan peoples are seldom aroused but by tlie 
voice of fanaticism, and the lust of carnage, 
which their fanaticism so deeply fosters. ^ 

The condition of the kingdom of Oucle, 
previous to its annexation under the adminis- 
tration of Lord Dalhousie, was, with all its 
tyranny, corruption, and anarchy, a correct 
representation of the tendencies of Moham- 
medan government, and bore a family resem- 
blance to the Mohammedan states tlirougboiit 
India, ancient and modern. Sir W . H. Slee- 
man, who had opportunities of becoming well 
acquainted with Oude, its court, land tenures, 
talookdars, soldiery, and people, ^ represents 
rapacity and corruption as reigning every- 
where. The extravagance of the court, the 
oppressive collection of taxes, the remorseless 
tyranny of the feudal chiefs and officers of 
government, as he describes them, coiresponds 
so closely with tlierecords of the Mohammedan 
people in the annals handed down to us, even 
by the bands of the faithful,” as to make it 
wonderful how the power of Mohammedan 
dynasties and governments held so tenaciou.s 
an existence in regions where so^ large a 
portion of the inhabitants bated its sway. 
Notwithstanding exceptional ^ instances of 
good government, and impartial administra- 
tion of justice, the general current of Moham- 
medan affairs resembled that which had so 
long prevailed in Oude until the siappression 
of its native government. The officer just 
named gives an instance of the anarchy, 

By Sir 


A Jmrney through the Kingdom of Oude* 
W. H. Sieeman. 


Sir William met with a certain nizam, a 
rajah (of Bulrampore), and a hanker, one 
Ramdut Pandee. Tbe nizam by bis extrava- 
gance became a debtor to the banker for a 
large amount, biit requiring more, be invited 
tbe money-lender to bis camp, and with him 
the Bajah of Bulrampore. The sequence is 
thus related by General Sieeman:-— TO 
nizam and Bamdut talked for some time to- 
gether, seemingly on the most friendly and 
cordial terms; but the nizam at last asked 
him for a . further loan of money, and fuitlier 
securities for landholders of doubtful cha- 
racter, before he went to bathe. The banker 
told him that be could lend him no more 
money till he came back from bathing, as he 
had lent him eighty thousand rupees only 
the day before, and that be could not increase 
bis pledges of security without further con- 
sultation with the landholders, as he had not 
recovered more than four out of the seven 

lacs of rupees which he had been obliged ^to 
advance to the treasury on the securi^s 
given for them during the last year. He 
then took leave, and rose to depart. 
nizam turned, and made some sign to his 
deputy, Jafir Allee, wlio rose, presented his 
gun, and shot Ramdut through the right side, 
close under the armpit. Exclaiming, ^ Ram, 
Ram r (God, God !) the banker fell, and tbe 
nizam, seizing and drawing the sword which 
lay on the carpet before him, ^ciit the fallen 
hanker across the forehead. His nephew and 
deputy drew theirs, and together they in- 
flicted no less than twenty-two cuts upon 
the body of Ramdut.^ The hankePs three 
attendants, seeing their master thus shot 
down, and hacked to pieces, called out for 
help ; but one of the three ruffians cut Tow^a- 
bir, tlie Brahmin lad, across the slioulder 
with his sword, and all ran off and songlit 
shelter across the border in British territory. 
The nizam and his attendants then buried 
the body hastily near the tent, and ordered 
the troops and artillery to advance towards 
and fire into tbe two camps. They did so ; 
and the Bulrampore rajah had only jnst 
reached his tents when the shot came shower- 
ing in upon them from the nizam’ s guns. 
He galloped off as fast as he could towards 
the British border, about twenty miles distant, 
attended only by a few mounted followers, 
some of whom he sent off to Bulrampore, to 
bring his family, as fast as possible, across 
the border to him. The rest he ordered to 
follow him. His followers, and those of the 
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miirdarecl banker, iied before the nizam’s [ cliaptex’s reveals a sad narrative of txirpitiide 
forces, \x^Mch had been concentrated for this and faithlessness on the part of many of the 
atrocious purpose, and both their camps were proudest, and, religiously, the most zealous of 
plundered. I3efore the rajah fled, howevei’, the princes of Islam, to one another. No 
the murdered banker’s son-in-law, who had treachery appears to have been too base^for a 
been left in the camp, ran to him with a small Mohammedan king, zealous for his religion, 
casket, containing Ramdut’s seals, the bond to practise against another equally zealous; 
for the eighty thousand rupees, as also the and when war decided their relations to one 
written pledges given hy the nizam and his another, as victor and vanquished, with a few 
commanding officers of corps for the banker’s generous exceptions, the former exacted iToni 
and the rajah’s personal security. He mounted the latter the most shameful humiliations, and 
him on one of his horses, and took both him inflicted cruelties, from the mention of which 
and the casket off to the British territory.” humanity shudders. Here again we perceive 
After these transactions the nizam attacked the genius of Mohammedanism in India, 
the banker’s villages, and plundered from illusti-ated by its phenomena in more western 
them property to the value of £100,000. He regions. The history of the sovereigns of 
then complained to the King of Oude that the Turkey, Egypt, and Persia, during the 
banker had attacked and plundered him, and memory of living men, has displayed the 
was rewarded by the chief potentate of the same utter want of principle, -where honour, 
realm for his good conduct by presents of treaty, and the most sacred pledges, given on 
honour ! Soon after the nizam was defeated the Koran, might have been expected to bind ; 
by the banker’s brother, and became a fugi- and the same cruel disposition has been shown 
tive, hut found hy bribery at the court of so far as the nature of the events, and the 
Lucknow protection and immunity. Thus, proximity of the rival sultans and pashas to 
in every part of India, and in every century Europe, permitted. During the wars of the 
since it was invaded by the Saracens, the present century between Turkey and Russia, 
Mohammedan rule has been a curse to tbe the latter succeeded in forming alliances with 
people, socially and politically, as it has been various Asiatic chiefs, who treacherously sold 
in every other part of the world subjected their allegiance, and inflicted upon the loyal 
to its baleful power. In sweeping away who fell into their hands, in defiance of the 
idolatry, and, to a certain extent, in abolish- Koran, all manner of indignities and criielties. 
ing caste, the religion of the false prophet The habit of mind which the religion of the 
was better than that which it superseded; Arabian prophet begets in his votaries, of 
but its inexorable tyranny, and that of the hating all who diffhr from them in religion 
political system it fostered, crushed the people, with an implacable and remorselees enmity, 
deluged the land with Mood, and familiarized extends itself to all who cliff’er from them in 
those dignified as ^Mrue believers” with any -way politically or socially, and even to 
rapine, treachery, and injustice, in every such as have opposing commercial interests ; 
form. and thus Mohammedan is made to suffer from 

The conduct of the princes to one another, Mohammedan in the result of the spirit of 
whether rulers of great states or petty rajahs, hatred so keenly nursed in the hoBom of every 
was utterly perfidious. The rules of the Mussulman to members of an alien creed. 
Koran, ivhich obliged them to do justice, and There is a moral retribution thus brought 
show hospitality and alliance to princes of home to the abettors of this most bigoted of 
their own faith, were so loosely laid down, all religions, showdng in a striking manner 
that great latitude of interpretation was a the retributive principle of God’s moral 
consequence, and this was stretched to the government, which brings upon every man, 
uttermost by the kings and rajahs of India, or association of men, the consequences of the 
The moral obligations of their religion being evils they perpetrate upon others. As the 
so propoimded, and of such a nature as not electric spark travels back by the quickest 
to press very sternly upon conscience, every mediate the spot from which it issued, so the 
advantage was taken of this fact by those hostilities and evil deeds of men come back 
sovereigns who affected or felt religious prill- again, under the influence of another law, 
ciple. There are no cruelties recorded upon not less sure, to their own breasts, 
the page of history as practised by nionarchs The spirit of the Mohammedan invaders, 
against moiiarchs, which have not been rivalled and the consequences of their invasion, have 
by those of India, and generally the latter been thus faithfully described by an old 
far surpass in atrocity the most appalling author : The invasions of the Mogul 

deeds perpetrated by the most ruthless tyrants Tartars overturned the Hindoo empire, and, 
in any other part of the world. The history * Sketches of the Eistory, §-o., of ike Eiiuloos. 
of the various dynasties recorded in previous IiOBdon/179S. 
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besides tlie calamities wMch immediately 
attend conquest, fixed on succeeding genera- 
tions a lasting train of miseries. They brouglit 
along with them the spirit of a haughty 
pupemtition; they exacted the conversion ot 
the vanquished; and they came to conquer 
and to remain. The success of the first in- 
vaders invited many to follow them; hut we 
may consider the expedition of lameitoe as 
that which completed the rum of the Hindoo 
government. Wherever he appeared he was 
victorious; neither Mussulman nor Hindoo 
could resist his fortune, nor could any one 
■who opposed him expect naercy. The 
of his army was marked with blood, from the 
hanks of the Attock to the eastern side ot the 
Ganges, and from thence back by a different 
route to Samarcand. The disappearance ot 
this anpery meteor was followed by a long 
Gcene of warfare among tlie Mobammedaii 
invaders themselves." 

It has been the fashion of late years with a 
certain class of writers, especially in connec- 
tion with the periodical press, to laud the 
policy of the Mohammedan rulers of India 
towards the vanquished Hindoos.^ The top- 
going chapters, wu-itten with impartiality, 
disclose a different state of things, even when 
the settled government of the conquerors had 
existed for centuries, and there was no pro- 
spect of any extensive revolt. It is true that 
some of the wisest of the settled nionarchs of 
the various dynasties brouglit in by the sword 
were just and tolerant to the Hindoo popula- 
tion. During the long reign of Akbar this 
was to a great extent the case. “ He endea- 
voured,** said the author last quoted, to 
correct the ferocity of his co-religionists ; was 
■ indulgent to the religion and. customs of the 
Hindoos ; and wishing to revive the learning 
of the Brahmins, which had been persecuted 
as profane by the ignorant Muftis, be ordered 
tbe celebrated observatory at Benares to be 
repaired, invited the Brahmins to return to 
their studies, and assured them of his protec- 

. iioii.” ■ . _ ■ 

Altlioiigli tliere are other instances ot the 
haughty princes of the new faith not only 
showing tolerance to Hindooism, but appear- 
ing to sympathize with it personally, they 
were generally restrained by the ^ fanatical 
spirit of the j^eople, and thus, ^ against their 
own judgment, driven into an intolerant and 
inhuman policy by the multitude of the 
faithful.” The mild enactments ^ of Akbar 
excited a deep jealousy in the minds of his 
subjects of bis own creed. Elpbinstone,'^ 
beyond all comparison the best authority 
generally on the condition of Mohammedan 
India and its history, says, Akbar^s innova- 
* Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 5 El. 


tions had shocked most Mohammedans, who, 
beside the usual dislike of the vulgar to tole- 
ration, felt that a direct attack was made upon 
their own faith.” It is doubtful whether the 
tolerant spirit of some of the Mussulman 
sovereigns was any mitigation of the miser- 
able state of the Hindoos under their yoke, 
for the indulgence thus shown them provolpd 
the bigotry of the mass of the conquering 
race, who left no opportunity unused that 
mio'ht otherwise have passed, lor purposes of 
indignity and injury against the subject 
people. Elphinstone represents the 
of Akbar as affecting the throne of his suc- 
cessors, and for generation, promoting chdl 
war among them, as well as inciting the 
furious fanaticism of their more immediate 

sulpects^^ journal of Sir Thomas Roe this 
fact in reference to the celebrated Jehaii- 
ghire is fully brought out. The hypocrisy 
of tbe monarch in the toleration he afiected, 
the prostitution of religion^ to ends merely 
political, the jealousy of his owu cliildieii, 
the utter want of , coufideiice between him 
and the heir to the throne, and the shrewd 
recognition in his policy of the relentless 
bigotry of his people, are all charaoteristio 
of the hlohaminedaii prinees and policy in 
India. Sir Thomas, after_ alluding to the 
lax opinions of Akbar on this subject, who at 
one time contemplated establishing a hew 
religion, with himself as its head, obsei ves 
that Jehanghire, being the issue of this new 
fancie, and never circumcised, bred up with- 
out any religion at all, continues so to this 
houre, and is an atheist” He describes him 
as very liberal, not only in his own opinions, 
hut towards those of others, ana with an 
equal dislike to prosolytisni and apostasy. 

He is content wuth all religions, only he 
loves none that changeth.” He is represented 
as observing all the festivals of the Hindoos, 
and invariably paying marked respect to the 
Christian doctrines, granting perfect freedom 
of worship ; ample privileges to the niinistcis 
and followers of that faith, both Protestant 
and Catholic, and frequently encouraging dis- 
putations between the professors of different 
creeds, often casting out doubtfull words ef 
his conversion, but to wicked purpose.” He 
further mentions that J ehanghire sent two of 
his own nephews to a school kept at Agra for 
some years by Pran cisco Corsie, a Portuguese 
priest, where they were not only taught the 
Portuguese language, but instructed in the 
Christian religion, and finally 'Svere solemnly 
baptized in the church of Agra with great 
pomp, being carryed first up and down all 
the citie on elephants in triumph, and 
;this by the king’s ex^uesse order, who often 
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would examine tliem in tlieir progression, 
and seemed miicli contented in tliem.” Sir 
Thomas adds, however, that many considered 
this a measure of policy intended to render 
the young princes, who might at any time 
become rivals and aspirants for the throne, 
odious, and incapacitated for government, 
in the eyes of a Mohammedan population.'^ 

The history of the sovereigns, votaries of 
Islam, viewed in relation to one another, and 
to their people, verified the just remarks — 
“ Under a despotic monarch, while the liberty 
and life of the subject are constantly exposed 
to danger, the crown totters on the head of 
the monarch; he who is the most absolute 
is frequently the least secure ; and the annals 
of Turkey, of Persia, and of the Mohammedan 
conquerors of Hindostan, teem with tragic 
stories of dethroned and murdered princes.” f 
It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
lust of conquest for its own sake, and of rapine, 
the iconoclastic spirit of the conquerors, and 
the fanatical enthusiasm they entertained for 
the spread of their religion, they were never 
able entirely to subjugate the native commu- 
nities. What was described as the case 
three-quarters of a century ago w^as true 
when the British wrenched, during the recent 
rebellion, the remnant of power from the 
Moslem tyrants. ‘'‘Throughout Hindostan 
there are many rajahs to be found who still 
enjoy the territories of their ancestors. Some, 
happily, never were subdued, and owe their 
independence to the natural situation of their 
possessions, which renders invasion difdcnlt. 
Others were permitted, from policy or neces- 
sity, to retain them on condition of paying a 
stipulated tribute.” 

One of the causes of the ultimate decline 
of the Mohammedan rulers, as will he shown 
in those chapters which record the European 
period, especially during the progress to 
power of the British, was the want of good 
iaith always cherished, and sometimes openly 
display ed to the Europeans. The Por- 
tuguese had many pretexts afforded to them 
for cruelty and rapacity by the breach of 
engagements by princes with whom in peace 
and war they came in contact. The Dutch 
had fewer transactions Avitli the rajahs, and 
managed with better policy than the Portu- 
gnese, but they also found the sirdars faith- 
less. The British are frequently accused by 
writers among themselves of having acted 
without faith to Mohammedan princes from 
whom they had experienced justice and truth, 
and from whom they had every reason to 
expect such virtues. That some of the agents 
of the British government stood no higher 

* Calcutta Tleuiew. 

•\ History of IBndostan 1792. 


than the Mohammedan rajahs in political 
morality is, unfortunately, too true, and tliat 
presidential governors, the governor-general 
at Calcutta, the East India Company, and the 
British cabinet, have all in turn not only erred 
in judgment, hut proved themselves deficient 
in justice and candour, are facts, unhappily, 
beyond dispute ; but such impeachments were 
of "exceptional application, while the rule of 
Mohammedan government, as well as of hea- 
then government, in India, ^vas rmprincipled 
and perfidious. This was shown in the treat- 
ment of the first English ambassador by the 
Great Mogul in the beginning of our Indian 
career, and recently by the reckless violation 
of treaty and honourable obligation by the 
King of Glide, whose deposition was one 
cause of the violent catastrophe which befel 
India in our own time. A glance at the 
treatment received by a British ambassador 
from the Great Mogul and his heir, has already 
been given in this chapter. The reader desi- 
rous of following out the subject can have 
further proof by consulting Purchas'^ and 
Churchill, j' Astonishment may well be felt 
upon the perusal of these and other true 
narratives of the spirit and character of Mo- 
hammedan princes, that the British were able 
to maintain with them any alliances, treaties, 
or negotiations whatever. In a letter directed 
to the company by Sir Thomas Poe, a brief but 
correct picture is given of the utter •want of 
honour and truth •which he found in the em- 
peror to w'hom he was accredited, and in the 
princes, one of wlioin soon ascended the im- 
perial throne, Sir Thomas also shows the 
general spirit of insolence as well as chicanery 
ivhich, towards Europeans especially, per- 
vaded the Mogul court. ‘‘ This I repeate for 
instruction, to warne the company, and him 
that shall suecede me, to be very wary wdiat 
they send may be subject to no ill interpreta- 
tion, for in that point this king and people 
are very pregnant and ’ scrupulous, full of 
jealonsie and trickes. . . , .1 must plead 
against myself that an ambassador lives not 
in fit lionour here. I would sooner die than 
be content with the slavery the Persian is 
content with. A meaner agent would, 
amongst these proud Moors, better effect 
your basiness. My qualitie often for cere- 
monies either begets you enemies or suffers 
unworthilie. The king has often demanded 
an ambassadour from Spain, but could never 
obtain one, for two causes : first, because 
they would not give presents xm worthy their 
king’s greatness; next, they knew his recep- 

Hurchas his Pilpimes, London, St. Paul’s Church' 
yard, at the sign of the ** Bose.’’ 1 625. 

ir ChiU'chill’s of Voyages ami Travels, 

London, at the “ Golden Ball,” Paternoster Bow. 1744. 
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tion slxoiild not answer Ms qnalitle. ^ I have 
moderated according to my discretion, but 
with a swollen heart. Half my charge shall 
corrupt all to he your slaves'* 

The Mohammedan people, in spite of the 
policy of several of their princes, never amal- 
gamated with the Hindoos. Their habits 
and customs were always distinct, and so even 
were the callings which they pursued, wheir 
choice influenced the selection. The Hin- 
doos are the only cultivators of the land, and 
the only manufacturers. The Mohammedans 
■who came into India were soldiers, or fol- 
lowers of a camp, and even now are never to 
be found employed in the labours of hus- 
bandry or the loom ” Such was the testimony 
of an observer written before the present 
century, and it is still extensively borne ont. 
The mutiny and insurrection of 1857 may 
lead persons to conclude that there is at 
present some affinity between the two races. 
That there is a nearer approach than formerly 
in their manners and customs is a fact which 
all recent authorities announce; hut the 
mutiny would be a deceptive indication of 
the like, for it was the union- of two dissimilar 
peoples for a common object — a political | 
phenomenon known in all ages. The Mo- 
hammedans scorned the Hindoos too much 
to amalgamate with them, and their hatred 
was as keen as their contempt. Bigotry and 
fanaticism ai:>pear to have been the chief 
elements of this disdain and hostility, and in 
the reluctance to assimilate which proved so 
stubborn. The Hindoos, servile and crafty, 
soon learned to look on the bold and rude 
Mohammedans as their natural masters : even 
the Brahmin regarded them with awe ; his 
demeanour giving expression to the words of 
Goldsmith — 

Pride 1 b their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the lords of hiunan kind pass by, 

Intent on high designs.” 

The opposition of the Hindoo to the Mo- 
hammedan, religiously and politically, was, for 
the most part, passive hut not the less obsti- 
nate. “The thorough amalgamation of the 
Hindoo faith with the whole national and in- 
dividual life rendered speedy conversion im- 
possible, and made it clear that by violence 
alone could any empire over the people of 
liindostan be obtained and preserved. Tims 
was the spread of Mohammedanism in India 
slower and more difficult than anywhere else, 
long after it had made a lodgment within the 
territory; the lapse of time tending, mean- 
while, to relax the forces of fanaticism, and 
to turn the warriors of the Prophet from 
apostles into politicians and princes.’’ ^ ** 

* Harriet Martineau, 


The genius of custom often keeps separate 
contiguous people, and even citizens or sub- 
jects of the same state who are brought into 
close and constant contact. This was the 
case in India throughout the Mohammedan 
period. “The Hindoo dwelling of bamboo, 
with its curved thatched roof, and placed, if 
possible, apart and under trees, contrasted 
with the Mohaminedan cottage or house of 
clay, or unburnt brick, or stone, with its 
terraced roof. The Hindoo swathed himself 
in two scarfs of white cotton or muslin, rubbed 
his skin with oil, eat rice, thought Ms lank 
hair and moustaches a sufficient covering for 
his head, was conscious of the grace and 
suppleness of his carriage, and delighted in 
conversation and indolent and iTivolous 
amusement, while yet his cast of character 
was quiet and thoughtful. The Mohamme- 
dan, on the other hand, covered Ms head with 
a turban, and wore trousers, tunic, ornaments, 
and arms ; tiled his roof; ate wheaten bread 
(unleavened) ; shut up the women of his 
family, and was not much of a talker in 
society. The Hindoo village had always a 
bazaar, a market day, and an annual fair ; 
one temple and one guest-house, where the 
wayfarer might And shelter. Each hut and 
each mansion had its mat, its earthern pot 
and dishes, its pestle and mortar, and baking 
plate, and its shed for cooking. The hus- 
bandman prayed and went forth at dawn with 
his cattle to the field ; his wife brought him 
his hot dinner at noon, and his evenings were 
spent ill smoking and amusement. The 
women meantime had been grinding and 
cooking, washing, spinning, and fetching 
water. In the towns, the tradesmen and 
artizans lived in brick or stone* houses, with ’ 
shops open to the streets. The bazaar loun- 
gers*— -mendicant priests, smoking soldiers, 
and saucy bulls which lorded it over every- 
body — ^distinguished the towns where the 
Hindoos predominated ; and so did the 
festivals in which the townspeople took at 
one dranght the pleasure which the villagers 
spread over all their evenings. The obser- 
vances at death and bnrial were unlike those 
of the conquering race. The Hindoos bnrned 
their dead, except those belonging to reli- 
gious orders ; and they seldom or never set 
up tombs, except to warriors fallen in battle, 
or widows burned vdth their husbands. 
When Leecles was at Delhi, widows were not 
allowed to sacrifice themselves. In almost 
every other case, Hindoo observances were 
carefully cherished by Akbar, and Moliam- 
medan peculiarities subordinated to them.” ^ 
111 spite of the efforts of Akbar, the con- 
trast in customs and manners continued, and 
* British Buie in India, By Miss Martineau. 
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even wliere in many respects tlie same habits 
were adopted, and the same jubilee festivalB 
enjoyed, the spirit and feeling of the two 
peoples remained distinct. Thus was it when 
the coinmei'cial enterprise of the Portuguese 
led them to the realms of such reputed 
wealth, and when afterwards their rivals, the 
Dutch, entered upon the same field of aggran- 
dizement and ambition. When the French 
and English measured swords on the plains 
and coasts of India they were struck with the 
same contrast; and though under the dis- 
solving power of English influence there has 
been more blending of the customs of the two 
races as they stooped together to mightier 
conquerors, yet the broad marks of distinc- 
tion remain. The hand of England has lifted 
up the debased Hindoo in the presence of hie 
oppressor, and has forced the latter aside from 
the path of his tyranny ; but except as both 
may desire the removal of the constraining 
power, they have no identity of feeling, no 
sympathy in religion, no kindred of race, no 
sympathy of nationality. Freed from the 
controlling power of Great Britain, heathen 
and Mohammedan India would break loose 
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again, and only mingle as when separate 
torrents meeting, the stronger sweeps the 
weaker onward in its more voluminous cur- 
rent. Christianity and infidelity are mighty 
solvents of all superstitions, and both are now 
at work in India with an activity which must 
bring to pass xiltimate changes which few 
contemplate. Before these two powers, Brah - 
minism and Mohammedanism must together 
perish. The signs of this great transition are 
two significant for any persons acquainted 
with India to doubt its advent. The final 
struggle in India and everywhere will be 
between the two most potent principles, 
Christianity and Infideiity. That Chris- 
tianity will triumph reason and revelation 
assure ua ; but, nevertheless, long after the 
follies and xvickedness of Hindoo mythology 
shall have perished, and the crescent and 
scimitar shall have ceased to be the symbol 
and the instrument of a sanguinary and 
tyrant creed, infiidelity and Christianity shall 
wage their warfare within the confines of 
those wide -spread and glorious realms. Faith 
and hope alike teach us to exclaim, Magna 
est Veritas et prcevalehitj’ 


CHAPTER XLIV; 

THE PAHSEES: THEIE EELATION TO ITOIAN HISTOEY. 


The Parsees have filled a part by no means 
unimportant in the history of India. In de- 
scribing the religions of India, the creed and 
devotional practices of the Parsees were 
shown, and in the account given of the pre- 
sidency, island, and city of Bombay, more 
particular notice was taken of the social 
peculiarities and position of that people. 
Several learned Parsees have demurred to 
those descriptions of their religious opinions 
and observances, but both have been stated 
with unsw^'erving fidelity. It has been ob- 
jected, that the Parsee people do not wo^^ship 
the sun or fire, as is stated in this History, but 
only pay them a relative lionour, as the 
symbols and representatives of the divine 
nature and presence. The talented author 
oi The FarseeSj iJieir Historij, Manners, 
Ciistoms, and Religion, Mr. Dosabhoy 
Framjee, has, in conversation wdth the "writer 
of these lines, strongly objected to such a re- 
presentation of the Ihirsee religion ; but he 
has nevertheless confessed, wdiat his pub- 
lished vie w^s also shoxv, that whatever may 
be the devotional exercises of the more en- 
lightened members of that profession, the 
mass of those who are in communion with it 


pay an idolatrous vrorship to the sun and to 
fire,— to the former in the great temple of 
nature, and to the latter in the temples 
erected for Parsee devotion. Anxious to 
present truth impartially, and entertaining a 
high respect for the intelligence, enterprise, 
and loyalty of our Parsee fellow subjects in 
India, it is desirable to offer confirmation of 
the picture of the devotees of the sun, drawn 
in a previous chapter, and at the same time 
to show the opinions entertained of that 
people by men eminent for knowdedge in the 
history, literature, and political and social 
relations of India. It is the more important 
to do so, because of the growing importance 
of this people. The language of the manager 
of the Bontbay Times is appropriate : — 

^^Gf all the races inhabiting India, the 
Parsees are the most intelligent and energetie. 
Not trammelled by that cursed system of 
‘caste/ they 'are at liberty to trade in and 
inhabit all quarters of the globe, and follow 
wdiatever profession they think will be con- 
ducive to their advancement in life. They 
may justly boast that, upon the first oppor- 
tunity the race has possessed for a thousand 
years of rising into eminence, they have 
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proved themselves the wox'thy descendants of 
a renowned ancestry. 

‘‘ Although insignificant in point of mim- 
hers, the Par see community can never be 
absent from the European mind when con- 
templating the vast empire of India. The 
Parsee has been fiatteringly described as the 
Saxon of the East, and, under the ^gis of the 
just and enlightened rule of England, has 
'entered with success into competition with 
the Saxon of the West in the meed for 
honourable distinction. 

“ The wealth acquired by the Parsees, we 
are proud to say, is rarely misspent. There 
are, of course, as in all communities, some 
who wisel}’^ hoard up their riches, while 
others squander away large fortunes in luxury 
and debauchery, without contiibuting a penny 
towards any charitable fund or object of 
public utility. But it cannot be denied that 
the majority of the Parsees are benevolent 
to a great degree; some even forget that 
charity begins at home, and are liberal be- 
yond their means. The race has inherited 
this spirit of liberality from its aneestors, 
who were conspicuous for their love of 
charity. It is enough to show to a Parsee 
an object deserving of relief or support, and 
his purse is at once opened ” 

Dr. Hyde, in his work on tlie ancient reli- 
gion of the Parsees, gives a picture of it with 
which most eminent writers on the subject 
concur, but which is somewhat too favourable 
for even the best periods of that religion, and 
which certainly would not apply to the super- 
stitious views so generally held by Parsee 
devotees at present. “The Persians, from 
the beginning of their existence as a nation, 
always believed in only one and the same 
true and omnipotent God. They believed in 
all the attributes of the Deity believed by us ; 
and God is called in their own waitings, the 
Doer, the Creator, the Governor, and the 
Preserver of the world. They also believed 
that the Deity was eternal (without beginning 
or end) and omnipotent, vrith a great many 
attributes, which to enumerate particularly 
would be tedious. They also believed this 
Deity to be the judge of all men, and that 
there was to come a general resurrection of 
every man, to be judged and accounted ac- 
cording to his merits or demerits. And they 
also believed that God has prepared for the 
blessed a place of happiness called heaven or 
paradise. And as there was a heaven for 
the good, there was also a place of torture for 
the wicked (as may he proved from their old 
vvorks), where they undergo a punishment 
for their faults and misdeeds. They acknow- 
ledged that they sinned daily, but proposed 
themselves to he penitent for all the sins 


committed by them either by thought, wwd, 
or deed.” 

Dean Prideaux, Sir William Ouseley, Han - 
way, Captain Pope, and many other writers 
of eminence, express themselves as strongly 
in favour of the monotheism and morality of 
Parseeism. It is, how^ever, evident that the 
ancient theory of worshipping the Supreme 
Being as the light and life of the W'orld, using 
the sun as his most glorious emblem, and 
w^hen the sun was not in view using fire as 
the most appropriate representation, has be- 
come obsolete, the majority of the worshippers 
adoring the material media rather than the 
, Being to whom they profess to look, or at all 
events associating them idolatrously with him 
in wmrship. And not only are the sxin and 
fire linked wuth the Creator as objects of adora- 
tion, but the air, earth, and nature generally, 
are so adored as to make modern Parseeism 
pantheistical. This is often indirectly con- 
ceded by even the most partial writers, wdio 
extenuate these superstitions, and are carried 
away by the subtlety and beauty of ancient 
Zoroastrianism, to admire indiscriminately all 
the usages of modern Parsees. The Indian 
journals are in their business departments 
often in the hands of Parsees, and an influ- 
ence over the press there is thus acquired, 
-which has much conduced to the laudation of 
sun-wmrship, which has almost become fashion- 
able wuth certain classes of European writers. 
Thus, in one of the numbers of the Asiatic 
Journal the following passage occurs : — “ The 
observances paid to fire (it is unjust to call 
them wmrsiiip) are only parts of a ritual which 
prescribes a similar respect for, and mention 
in prayers of, all the classes of animated 
nature, and some objects inanimate. The 
respect paid to fire is more prominent than 
the other parts of the ritual, inasmuch as 
that element is considered the terrestrial 
image of the Supreme Being.” 

Mrs. Postans, wdiose beautiful work on 
Western India has been quoted in a former 
chapter, was influenced by such representa- 
tions to write in even stronger terms I 
have used this title (fire-worshippers) in con- 
formity with the popular English notion of 
Parsee worship; but the term is, I believe, 
quite unfounded. They do not worship 
either the elements or the heavenly bodies, 
being, in fact, pure Deists, and regarding the 
works of God’s hand as to ha reverenced 
only as proofs of the Divine power ” 

Were these descriptions exact, the prac- 
tices of the Parsees would still fall under the 
Scripture denunciation of idolatry, which de- 
clares that it is incompatible with the pure 
worship of Jehovah for the worshipper to 
make to himself the likeness of anything that 
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is ill heaven abovC; the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth, either to worship 
them or bow down to them. God prohibits 
all religions honour to any creature whatso- 
ever. The following passages from friends 
of the Parsees (of whom no writer has spoken 
more favourably than the author of this His- 
tory) show that, however partially regarded, 
the religious customs of the modern Parsees 
are idolatrous, and, when they fall short of 
that degree of error, generally superstitions. 
Forbes ^ says, “ These fires (the sacred fires 
of the Parsees) are attended day and night 
by the andiaroos, or priests, and are never 
permitted to expire. They are preserved in 
a large chafing-dish, carefully supplied 'with 
fuel, perfumed by a small quantity of sandal- 
wood or other aromatics. The vulgar and 
illiterate worship this sacred flame, as also the 
sun, moon, and stars, without regard to the 
invisible Creator ; but tlie learned and judicious 
adore only the Almighty Fountain of Light, 
the Author and Disposer of all things, under 
the symbol of fire. Zoroaster and the ancient 
magi, whose memories they revere, and whose 
works they are said to preserve, never taught 
them to consider the sun as anything more 
than a creature of the great Creator of the 
universe : they were to revere it as His best 
and fairest image, and for the numberless 
blessings it diffuses on the earth. The sacred 
flame was intended only as a perpetual moni- 
tor to preserve their purity, of which this 
element is so expressive a symbol. But super- 
stition and fable have, through a lapse of 
ages, corrupted the stream of the religious 
system, which in its source was pure and 
sublime." 

Sir John Malcolm, in Im History of Per- 
sia, declares that Zoroaster, the founder of 
the Parsee religion, taught that God existed 
from all eternity, and was like infinity of time 
and space. There were, he (Zoroaster) 
averred, two principles in the universe—- good 
and evil Light was the type of good, dark- 
ness of the evil spirit; and God had said 
unto Zoroaster, * My light is concealed under 
all that shines.* Hence the disciple of that 
prophet, when he prays in a temple, turns 
towards the sacred Are that burns upon its 
altar I and when in the open air, towards the 
sun, as the noblest of all lights, and that hy 
wdiich God sheds his divine influences over 
the whole earth, and perpetuates the works 
of his creation. . , . . His religion inculcated 
the worship of one immortal and beneficent 
Creator, Whatever might have been his 
( Z oroaster* s) intention, his introduction of 
flame from an earthly substance, as the 
symbol of God, opened a wide door for 
Oriental Memom, 


superstition. There can be no doubt that 
the devotion intended for the Deity by Zoro- 
aster has been given to the symbol by many 
of his followers, who have merited by such a 
practice the reproachful name of worshippers 
of Are.’* 

Mr. Dosabhoy Framjee,^ himself a Parsee, 
and the able advocate of his people both in 
India and in England, thus defends tlieni 
from the charge of idolatry : — “ The charge 
of Are, sun, water, and air worship has, how- 
ever, been brought against the Parsees by 
those not sufAciently acquainted 'with the 
Zoroastrian faith to form a just opinion. The 
Parsees themselves repel the charge with 
indignation. Ask a Parsee whether he is a 
worshipper of the sun or Are, and he will 
emphatically answer, No. This declaration 
itself, coming from one whose own religion 
is Zoroastrianism, ought to be sufficient to 
satisfy the most sceptical. God, according 
to Parsee faith, is the essence of glory, reful- 
gence, and light ; and in this view, a Parsee, 
while engaged in prayer, is directed to stand 
before the Are, or to direct his face towards 
the sun, as the most proper symbols of the 
Almighty." 

All Eastern historians have acknowledged 
that the Persians, from the most early times, 
were no idolaters, but worshipped one God, 
the Creator of the world, under the symbol of 
Are, and such is also the present practice 
I among their descendants in India." 

I In this strong denial of idolatrous or super- 
stitious practices, Mr. Dosabhoy must be sup- 
posed as writing in behalf of the lettered and 
reAned of his persuasion, for he has viva voce 
acknowledged to the author of this History 
that the vulgar have departed from what ho 
considers the purity of their fathers in wor- 
ship. In his work, already referred to, Mr. 
Dosabhoy makes admissions that seem to go 
farther than this, and to acknowledge a gene- 
ral prevalence of idolatry among the Parsee 
people, however some among them may abhor 
what they would themselves consider the 
worship of the creature, for, after describing 
the fundamental principles and early rites of 
his religion, he makes the following state- 
meiits:-— 

“ It is unnecessary to defend the morality 
or excellence of sucli sentiments as these ; 
but many causes bave operated to place the 
religion of the Parsees in a false light. A 
persecuted race, destitute of many of its 
sacred books, and coming in contact with 
a people highly jealous of their own religion, 
and to whom the slightest touch from one of 

* Author of The Campmfs lUiJ mifrmtei with its 
Fredeoessers, % work published in Marathi and Gnjerati, 
highly commended by Colonel Sykes, M.?. 
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anotlier caste was a source of impurity, it was 
natural that the Parsees should have con- 
tracted, as time passed on, many of the prac- 
tices of their neighbours. 

^‘ The first Parsees in India had of necessity 
to follow certain of the Hindoo practices, in 
order to secure the protection, assistance, and 
good-mil of the Hindoo princes, in whose 
country they took refuge. Time rolled on, 
and succeeding generations of Parsees fell into 
the error that these borrowed practices were 
sanctioned hy their own religion. ^Our| 
forefathers did so,^ and, according to Asiatic 
ideas, the children thought that their an- 
cestors could do no wrong. The study of the 
few religious hooks which they had with them 
was not cultivated, for there were few learned 
men among the body. The result was that 
many of the usages, customs, practices, and 
prejudices of the Hindoos were received and 
acted upon by the Parsees. It is thus that 
we may easily explain how it is that an 
ignorant Parsee, or his wife, at the present 
day, sends an offering of a cocoa-nut to the 
Iloliy or a cup of oil to the Hwnooma??-, or 
cakes, sugar, and fiowers to the sea^ 

‘^The Parsee punchayet some twenty-five 
years ago took steps with the view of eradi- 
cating such ceremonies and practices as had 
crept into their religion since their expatria- 
tion from Persia; but they did not succeed 
to the extent of their wishes with the majority 
of the people. Religious usages which the 
Parsees of India had observed for nearly 
twelve centuries could not be easily eradi- 
cated. 

‘‘ What the punchayet failed to do hy 
compulsory measures is now sought to be 
done by an appeal to the sense of the people. 
An association composed of many influential 
and wealthy Parsees, and a number of young 
and educated men of the race, was formed in 
the year 1852, under the title of the Rah- 
mmai Mazdiasna, or Religious Reform As- 
sociation, which has for its object the regene- 
ration of the social condition of the Parsees, 
and the restoration of the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion to its pristine purity. 

In the face of considerable opposition 
from the ignorant classes of the community, 
this association has done much good, and 
wrouglit considerable changes in the social 
condition of the Parsees. Essays, composed 
in language eloquent and impressive, showing 
the disadvantages resulting from adhering to 
practices and usages which really do not 
belong to the religion, are read in public 
meetings before a crowd of eager listeners. 
Pamphlets hy thousands have been circulated 
among the people ; and judging from present 
appearances, the efforts of this body seem to 
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have had a beneficial influence on the minds 
of the people. 

The committee of the Sir Jamsetjee Jee- 
jeebhoy Translation Fund lately contributed 
its quota to this much -desired object. An 
essay on the f Origin and History of the 
Zend-Avasta, with an account of the investi- 
gations of European authors regarding the 
Zend hooks, with suggestions for enhancing 
religious education among the Parsees, and 
particularly among the priests/ was invited, 
and a prize of five hundred rupees, or fifty 
pounds, offered to the successful competitor.’* 

The condition of the Parsee priesthood 
demands improvement : very few of them un- 
derstand their liturgical works, although able 
to recite, parrot-like, all the chapters requiring 
to be repeated on occasions of religious cere- 
monies, for which services they receive the 
regulated fees, and from them mainly they 
derive a subsistence. The priesthood is an 
hereditary pi'ofession among the Parsees, 
The priest does not acquire a position from 
sacerdotal fitness or superior learning. 
Strictly speaking, he cannot be called a 
spiritual guide. The son of a priest is also a 
priest, unless be chooses to follow another 
profession, which is not prohibited to him. 
But a layman cannot he a priest. “ The 
Parsee, religion does not, however, sanction 
this hereditary office ; which is, indeed, con- 
trary to the ancient law. The custom is 
merely derived from usage. Ignorant and 
unlearned as these priests are, they do not 
and cannot command the respect of the laity. 
The latter are more enlightened and educated 
than the former, and hence the position of the 
so-called spiritual guides has fallen into con- 
tempt. The consequence is that some of the 
priests have of late years given up a pro- 
fession which has ceased to be honourable, 
and have betaken themselves to useful and 
industrious occupations, whilst a few have be- 
come contractors for constructing railroads 
in the Bombay Presidency. It is, however, 
very gratifying to notice an attempt that is 
now being made to impart a healthy stimulus 
to the priesthood for the study of their re- 
ligious books. In memory of the late 
lamented high priest of the Kudmi sect of 
the Parsees, an institution, styled the ^ Mulla 
Firoz Mudrissa,’ has been established, under the 
superintendence of competent teachers. Here 
the study of Zend, Pelilvi, and Persian, is 
cultivated, and many of the sons of the pre- 
sent ignorant priests, it is confidently hoped, 
will occupy a higher position in the society 
of their countrymen than their parents now 
enjoy.” 

That a great reformation is going on from 
'within among the professors of Zoroastrianism 
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is pleasingly evident, not only to enliglitened 
Parsees but to Europeans ; still it ought not to 
be denied by either that superstition and 
idolatry prevail among the people, and the 
priests are the abettors of these things, and set 
an example calculated to encourage them. 

The origin of this religion, and of the 
people who avow it, is well known to have 
been in Persia. The ancient creed of the 
Persians, like that of all other nations, was 
pure ; it was that of the patriarchs recorded 
in the Old Testament. G-radxmlly idolatry 
crept in : men, wise in their own conceit, 
strayed from the counsels of the All- wise, and 
adored what they conceived to be his like- 
ness. The sun, moon, stars, and terrestrial 
elements, received from them a relative wor- 
ship, as media through which the Jehoyah 
revealed his glory. This was the early de- 
parture from truth among the ancient settlers 
ill Hindostan, who probably carried it with 
them from Persia, or countries further west. 
In Persia the usual progress of error took! 
place — the spiritual worship of the only one 
God was gradually lost in the material re- 
verence paid to the more striking phenomena 
of nature ; and the sun, the most glorious of 
them all, and fire, by which the sun itself was 
represented, became the objects of adoration. 
It would appear from the earliest historical 
evidence extant, that when Zoroaster ap- 
peared as a prophet in Persia, he was sin- 
cerely bent upon a great work of reformation. 
He desired to call back the people from the 
grosser forms of idolatry to a pure theism, 
but found sueh difficulty in his work that he 
yielded to expediency, making the chief ob- 
jects of nature media of approaching the 
Divinity, and the luminary of day, by which 
the world was blessed with light and heat, the 
grand medium of devotion. It is evident 
that in the form his system xdtimately took, 
and from the writings and traditions handed 
down by Zoroastrians from ancient times, 
he was much inflaeiiced by his notions of 
philosophy in his system of theology. He 
believed in the independent exisfence of a 
good principle and an evil principle eternally 
at war with one another, the good being 
destined ultimately to prevail by its own in- 
herent and superior power. Light and dark- 
ness were made by him the emblems of these 
principles, and ultimately were regarded by 
the great majority of his followers as per- 
Bonaiities. Zoroaster bore, in several re- 
spects, a resemblance to Mohammed in his 
personal character. Like the Arabian, he 
was sincere and earnest in his desire to sweep 
away the corruptions that prevailed, and 
especially the gross idolatry into which all, but 
especially the vulgar, had fallen. Like the 


Arabian also, he allowed expediency to pre- 
vail wiiex'e principle should have been his 
only guide. He did not rely upon the force 
of truth, and the conviction of duty on his 
own part in respect to it, any more than the 
reformer of Arabia ; but, anxious to enlist in- 
struments of power and the prejudices of the 
vulgar in the accomplishment of what ap- 
peared to them to be a good purpose, they 
espoused principles, made pretensions, and 
employed agencies, incompatible with the 
grand objects they had originally in view — 
the love of mankind and the glory of the 
Supreme. It can scarcely be doubted by any 
one who studies the character and history of 
Mohammed, that he was at first a sincere re- 
former, that he put forth pretensions to divine 
authority under the influence of fanaticism 
and delusion, and that he ultimately became 
an impostor, feigning what he did not feel, 
professing what he did not believe, and im- 
posing upon the credixlity of his age. The 
course of Zoroaster was similar : he laid claim 
to a divine commission, which he might have 
supposed committed to him for a great pur- 
pose, but he eventually did not scruple to 
affirm what he knew to be false as to a divine 
inspiration. Even to the last Mohammed 
was as much deceived as a deceiver ; a love of 
truth, and the practice of imposture, were 
strangely blended in the man, in a manner 
and to a degree which it is difficult to believe, 
and which probably no man could have sup- 
posed possible, if so many instances of the 
like had not been authenticated. Zoroaster 
was one of these, and one of the most striking. 
He believed and lied like the prophet of 
Mecca ; he deceived and was self-deluded ; he 
desired to propagate truths, and hesitated not 
to resort to fiction and falsehood for their 
propagation and support. The scripture 
philosophy of the natural character of fallen 
man can alone account for these paradoxes — 
The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked : who can know it?” 

Zoroaster succeeded in filling Persia with 
his doctrines, from whence they spread to 
surrounding countries; and at this day, while 
his disciples in Persia are few, feeble, and 
persecuted, in British India they are in- 
creasing in numbers, intelligence, wealth, and 
infiuence, and are by far the most enlightened 
of its native population. The student of an- 
tiquity is aware that various persons went by 
the name of Zoroaster in difiereiit ages and 
nations, and hence the opinion that the name 
was originally assumed as expressive of a 
principle. Chaldea, Bactria, Painphylia, Ar- 
menia, as well as Persia, are each said to 
have had eminent persons hearing this name, 
la a very learned and remarkable work, 
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written by an Indian Parsee, Xurozjee Fur- 
doonjee, translator and interpreter in her 
majesty’s supreme court of Bombay, there is 
furnisiied the most extensive and complete 
evidence extant on this subject. He proves 
that Zoroaster promulgated his philosophy and 
religion in Persia, in the sixth century before 
Olirist, during the reign of Darius Hystaspes. 
This opinion had been pronounced by many 
authors f of eminence in Europe. He was 
born at the city of Rai, his father, named 
Poroshup, being a philosopher ; his mother, 
Doghdo, being a person of singular excellence. 
The fables related of the parents of Zoroaster 
in Pehivi works, in which he is termed Zur- 
tosht, Zerdiisht, and Zeratusht, and which are 
also related of the great lawgiver himself, are 
as numerous and absurd as those which the 
followers of Mohammed believe concerning 
him and his family. The Parsees themselves 
are not agreed as to the precise date of the 
birth of their prophet, but believe in many 
miraculous stories of his early life. The 
governors of the province in which he was 
born, hearing that his birth was predicted by ' 
an angel, sought to destroy him, hut were 
baffled by the good principle,” in ways as 
■wonderful as they were various. This story 
is evidently founded upon either the history 
of the persecution of the infant Christ by 
Herod, or the Old Testament prophecy con- 
cerning that event. According to the Pehivi 
books (written at different times by tlie dis- 
ciples of Zoroaster), he remained in his native 
town until he was thirty years of age, when he 
proceeded to the capital, and ten years after- 
wards he sought the presence of the king, 
Darius Hystaspes, or Gushtasp, as he is called 
in those writings. This, according to the 
chronology of the Pehivi -works, was the 
thirtieth year of the monarch’s reign, and the 
fortietli of the life of Zur to slit. On that oc- 
casion the prophet bore with him to the foot 
of the throne the “ Ader Boorzeen Meher,” or 
sacred fire, and a cypress tree. The 
monarch having demanded his name and 
purpose, the so-called prophet replied : — 
'*The Almighty God has sent me to you, and 
has appointed me a prophet to guide you in 
the path of truth, virtue, and piety. Learn 
the rites and doctrines of the religion of 
excellence, for without religion there cannot 
be any worth in a king. When the mighty 
monarch heard him speak of the excellent re- 
ligion, he accepted from him the excellent 
rites and doctrines.” 

Such is the account given of the first inter - 

* See TareeJch-i-Zurtoskiee ; or. Discussion on the Bra 
of ZuriosJit or Zoroaster, 

t Sir Wiliiain Oaseley, Hyde, Anquetil, Kluker, 
Herder, Gorres, Voa Hamuer &c. 


view between the prince and the assumed 
prophet, by Ferdousi, the poet, esteemed as 
the Homer of the Persians. The king, his 
prime -minister, and some of the magi or sages 
of the kingdom immediately embraced Zoroas- 
trianism, notwithstanding much opposition 
from the gayer circles of courtiers* The 
prime -minister and chief counsellor of state 
became missionaries of the new faith, and 
travelling through Persia, backed by the 
king’s authority, succeeded in winning the 
whole nation to their views. Efforts w^ere 
made by the king and his chief ministers to 
extend to other countries a knowledge of 
this persuasion, and with success. Aecording 
to ancient Persian authorities, Zoroaster pro- 
duced sacred books called Avasta, These 
were written in the Zend language, the an- 
tiquity of which the Parsees maintain to be 
very great, so that it was an obsolete language 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspes. Philolo- 
gists differ as to this claim to so great an an- 
tiquity, some maintaining that the Zend is 
derived from the Sanscrit, others ascribing to 
it an age aa remote as that alleged by the 
Parsees. Mr. Framjee says that the language 
in which the Parsee scriptures are wTitten, 
first originated in the province of Bactria. 
The Sanscrit, he maintains, was first spoken 
in the country situated to the south of Bac- 
tria, or in the region bordering the north of 
Affghanistan, in the vicinity of the range of 
mountains known as the Hindoo Koosh, any 
similarity of these languages is accounted for 
by the proximity of the countries in which 
they originated, but it has never been satis- 
factorily proved that the Zend has been 
derived from the Sanscrit, 

The celebrated Professor Bopp is of opinion 
that the Zend is a much more improved lan- 
guage than the Sanscrit, and is as okl as the 
language of the Veds, which was composed 
three or four thousand years ago. This 
learned author, who has compiled a compara- 
tive grammar of several European and Asiatic 
classical languages on the basis of the Zend, 
says, that the Zend displays that independ- 
ence of the Sanscrit which Rask claims for it 
perhaps in too high a degree and adds that 
''we are unwilling to receive the Zend as a 
mere dialect of the Sanscrit, and to which we 
arc compelled to ascribe an independent ex- 
istence, resembling that of the Latin as com- 
pared with the Greek, or the old Northern with 
the Gothic. It in many respects reaches be- 
yond, and is an improvement on the Sanscrit.” 

The books alleged by the Parsees to have 
been produced by their prophet were twenty - 
one in number; these are comprised under 
the general designation of Avasta. Most of 
these hooks are lost; their destruction is 
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attributed to invaders. Alexander tlie Great, 
wbo, in his Persian conquests, is said by the 
Parsees to have been animated by an idola- 
trous hatred to their purer faith as professed 
and practised by their fathers, destroyed such 
as he eould find ; and the Arab Mohamme- 
dans, still more deadly foes to the faith of 
Iran, prosecuted a more complete search, 
and accomplished a more extensive destruc- 
tion. Only a few of the sacred books sur- 
vived. They are thus described, and their 
claims to antiquity thus asserted, by Mr. Dosa- 
bhoy 

They are the Vandidad, Ya^na, or 
Tzashne, and Vispard. These three together 
are designated Vandidad Sade. Ognm 
Decha, Khurdah-Avasta, and the Yeshts, 
and fragments of Vistasp Noosk, Hadokht 
Noosk, and Damdad Noosk, are also to be 
found. The first, fourth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth of *111686 works are mostly filled with 
prescriptions for religious ceremonies and in- 
structions for the practice of the Zoroastrian 
religion. They also contain injunctions for 
the adoration of the Almighty, and abound 
with moral precepts. The Izashne, Vispard, 
Khurdah-Avasta, and the Yeshts, are books, 
of prayers. 

“ It may be mentioned here that the oldest 
manuscript copies now existing of the Van- 
didad and Izashne were deposited in the 
Eoyal Library at Copenhagen by Professor 
Erasmus Eask, who, in the year 1820, visited i 
Bombay, and passed through Persia. The 
copy of the first-named work bears date the 
twenty-fourth day of the fourth month of the 
year of Yezdezard (692— e. a.d. 1323). 
The latter work is dated ten months later. 

'^In India the oldest manuscript copy of 
the Vandidad is to be found in the library of 
the late Mulla Feroze, High Priest of the 
Kudrni sect of the Parsees. Manuscript 
copies of these works are also deposited in 
the Imperial Library, Paris ; in the University 
Library, Oxford ; and in the British, as well 
the East India Company’s, Museum, London. 
Professor N. L. Westergard, of Copenhagen, 
published an edition of the Vandidad Sade, 
in the Zend character, in the year ISfiL 
Professor Spiegel has also published the 
Avasta in the original Zend text, together 
with the original i?ehlvi translation, and is 
saici to be preparing an English version of 
the same for the press. 

While enumerating the liturgical works 
of the l^arsees now' extant, it may be men- 
tioned that it has been asserted by Eichard- 
son, Kennedy, Jones, and some other Euro- 
pean authors, hut without any satisfactory 
proof, that the Zend books of the Parsees 
w'ere fabricated by the Parsee priests upon 


their arrival in India in the seventh century, 
ether orientalists are of opinion that they 
must have been written after the days of 
Ardeshir Bahekan, who restored the religion 
of Zoi’oaster in the third century. The former 
hypothesis is utterly gratuitous. It is alto- 
gether improbable and beyond belief that a 
persecuted race of men, driven from their 
native country, and suffering vicissitiules of 
no ordinary land, — refugees, indeed, flying 
for their lives, — could have compiled such 
elaborate wmrks as the Vandidad, Vispard, 
and Izashne. 

‘^Cn this point w^e have the opinion of a 
learned German author. Adelung, in his 
IfithndateSf says, ‘ In the Zend some writings 
still exist wdiich have been made known by 
Anquetil du Perron: and these, wdien the 
grounds on wdiich their antiquity are main- 
tained are duly considered, wnll be found to 
be the oldest wmrks extant except those of 
the Hebrew^s and the poems of Homer.’ 
Professor Eask has also maintained that the 
Zend w'as a living language, and the spoken 
language of Media, and that the Vandidad,* 
as it exists, w'as written before the time of 
Alexander the Great. 

‘‘ Dr. Bird, in his discourse on oriental 
literature, read at the anniversary meeting 
of the Bombay branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society, in the year 1844, declares that 
^Professor Bask supposes, with great pro- 
bability, that it w^as the popular language at 
least of a great part of Iran, and not merely a 
sacred dialect introduced for religious pur- 
poses.’ Professor Heeren declares that ‘ few 
remains of antiquity have undergone such 
attentive examination as the books of tbe 
Zend- Avasta. This criticism has, however, 
turned out to their advantage ,v the genuine- 
ness of the principal compositions of the 
ancient Persians has been demonstrated.’ ” 

The early Mohammedan writers also testify 
to the existence of the Zend- Avasta. 

The Parsees regard these w'ritings as most 
sacred, and profess to regulate their lives by 
the lessons of purity they inculcate. 

There appears to have been an ancient 
hostility of a religious nature between the 
ancieiit Persians and Greeks, the former 
hating the idolatry of the latter, while the 
Greeks regarded their antagonists as scep- 
tical and profane. The classic writings of 
I the Greeks thrown little light on this subject; 
hut some Pei'sian authorities ascribe the great 
invasion of Greece by Xerxes to the hatred 
with which that monarch w’as inspired to 
idolatry. When Alexander subverted the 
Persian, monarchy, Zoroastrianism began to 
dedine, and continued to do so for a period 
of five and a lialf centuries, wdien a reformer 
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arose, to whom the Patsees give the glory of 
haviag restored the ancient faith. This social 
regenerator was Ardesiiir Babekan, whose 
work of revival began a.d. 226. This zealous 
religionist was monareli at that date. He 
collected the books written in the ancient 
Zend language, and had them translated into 
Pelilvi, the language then spoken throughout 
Persia. Fire-temples were erected by Mm, 
and the ancient glory of Zoroastrianism re- 
stored. The results of this great moral and 
ecclesiastical change lasted for four hundred 
and sixteen years, and was then extinguished 
by the Arabs a.d. 641. At that period the 
Arabs swept over the land of Persia, as the 
locusts over the fields and forests, destroying 
all that was verdant and fair. The Caliph 
Omar decided the destiny of the Persian 
monarchy and religion together at the battle 
of Kabravand, fought at the village of that 
name, about fifty miles from the ancient city 
' of Ecbatana. The forces arrayed in the con- I 
diet, which was sanguinary and fierce, do not ^ 
correspond with the results. The Persian 
army, although usually computed at a higher 
number by Western writers, according to 
Parsee relation, nirmbered but fifteen thou- 
sand properly disciplined troops, and the 
Arab horsemen by whom they were over- 
thrown -were still fewer in mxmber. The over- 
throw of the Persian army was complete, and 
the monarchy fell as it fled. Yesdezird, the 
forty -fifth king of the race of Kaiinnr, became 
a fugitive, wandering about in tlie meanest 
disguises over the realms he had ruled; he 
lingered ten years, pursued with implacable 
hatred by his conquerors, and was at last 
betrayed and basely slain by one to whom the 
secret of Ms rank was conMed. This perfidy 
was perpetrated a.d. 651. The dynasty of 
the Siissarian kings of Persia perished with 
the life of Y’ezdezird. The work of Cyrus 
the Grreat — the KaUchosliru of the Persians — 
was thus destroyed. The great empire his 
genius founded vanished before the scimitar 
and lance of the Arab. The name of Moham- 
med triumphed over that of Zoroaster, and 
the ancient glory of Persia disappeared for 
ever. 

The Parsees delight to represent their reli- 
gion as shining in tlie light of purity at the 
period of its overthrow, and the people of 
Persia as intelligent, prosperous, and happy 
beyond all nations at the juncture when the 
hoofs of the Arab horsemen trod out the 
sacred torches of I’eiigion and liberty. These 
representations are, however, partial, for there 
is evidence sufficient in the history of the 
early Christian Church to show how super- 
stitious and idolatrous the first oriental mis- 
sionaries found the land of the Parsees. Jew 


and Gentile had often groaned under the per- 
secutions of a proudly dominant and essen- 
tially idolatrous system ; and the Arabs, if 
they had no images to provoke their icono- 
clastic propensities, beheld in the Persians, 
worshippers of nature in a manner as hateful 
to the monotheistic conquerors. To the Mo- 
hammedans the fire -temples were the symbols 
and sanctuaries of an abominable idolatry, 
and they therefore razed or desecrated them. 
The Parsees complain of the intolerance 
of these early ravagers; but while it can- 
not be denied that the present Parsees of 
India are enlightened in the doctrines of reli- 
gious liberty, their forefathers in Persia were 
not strangers to intolerance in their own 
policy and practice. The bigotry of the 
conquerors was, however, savage; they be- 
lieved themselves divinely commissioned, as 
undoubtedly they were providentially raised 
up, to punish idolaters, and they spared 
neither the idols nor their worshippers. It is 
not to he wondered at if the altars of the sun 
met with no more respect than those of Vishnu, 
and the temples of fire-worship were in Mo- 
hammedan esteem as obnoxious to destruction 
as those of Brahminical worship were at a later 
period. The Mohammedans were not nice in 
their casuistry as to degrees of idolatry ; the 
sun, the elements, a hideous representation of 
Hindoo mythology, Greek painting or Latin 
sculpture in honour of Christian saints, all 
fared alike before those who held that all 
idols and the makers, of them ought to perish 
together, for the honour of God, and in the 
name of Mohammed, Ms prophet. The sol- 
diers of the caliphate of Bagdad were among 
the truest to their mission in this respect that 
ever went forth for the glory of their faith. 
They overran every province of Persia, and 
gave the Ghebers no rest until they accepted 
the Arab creed, or were made martyrs by the 
Arab sword. Many of the Persians perished, 
but generally they preferred recantation to 
martyrdom. One hundred thousand daily 
renounced their religion, which ought not to 
excite surprise; for if they were sincere in 
the monotheistic creed which modern Parsees 
are so anxiouB to ascribe to them, they would 
find it in Mohammedanism more simply 
and rationally than in their own professed 
monotheism but virtual pantheism. It re- 
quired a shorter time than ever before or 
since sufficed to change the faith of a nation, 
to overthrow that of Zoroastrianism in Persia. 
In a few years after the conquest the pro- 
fessors of the ancient faith were a despised 
and persecuted remnant, insignificant in num- 
bers, and such they have continued to this 
day. Eastern writers have described the 
moral results of the change according to their 
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sympatliiea with tlie creeds of the victors or the 
vanquished, and European writers have given 
little attention to that subject. Weighing the 
evidence impartially, the ancient Persian pro- 
fessors of the religion of Zoroaster were more 
moral than the present Persians, many of 
whom are nominally Mohammedans, but ac- 
tually atheists. It is certain that since the 
power of Islam prevailed Persia lias retro- 
graded both socially and in her relation to 
other nations. She wore once the glory and 
splendour of empire, and nations bowed the 
neck to her yoke ; now none so poor as to do 
her homage. 

Euring the first fiery career of the Moham- 
medan conquerors, many of the Persians lied 
to the mountains of Khorassan. Here for a 
century they found freedom to adore God in 
the elements, in a fitting theatre for their 
peculiar worship. But at last the avenging ' 
sword of the Mohammedan sought their blood 
even in the defiles and ravines of that rocky 
and precipitous realm. The Persian settle- 
ments were dispersed after a feeble resistance, 
and the fugitives sought various sanc- 
tuaries of liberty and peace. A considerable 
number found a retreat in the Island of 
Ormuz, at the month of the Persian Gulf. 
Even to this island retirement they were pur- 
sued ; the ships and scimitars of the Arabs 
soon appeared, and the persecuted wanderers 
became fiigitives once more. They resolved 
to seek an asylum bejmnd the reach of their 
conquerors, and considered India as a likely 
country to afibrd it. The emigration of this 
little company lias a better authenticated 
history than that of other sections of those 
who became exiles for their religion and free- 
dom, but the records preserved of any of the 
bands of fugitives arc imperfect. Learned 
Persians had found honoured residence in 
India, as eminent Plindoos had in Persia 
from very remote ages ; for, as has been proved 
in other chapters of this history, the inter- 
course between the two countries had been 
very great from the remotest antiquity. It 
would appear from recent investigations that 
from the very beginning of the Arab incur- 
sions, various bodies of Persians sought 
refuge in Hindostan. The traditions and 
stories of the exiles of Ormuz, and their 
various wanderings before they found a final 
settlement, are very numerous, and often con- 
tradictory, as they exist among the Parsees of 
India. A learned Parsec, named Behram, 
who lived at Xowsari, a town near Surat, at 
the close of the sixteenth century, wrote a work 
entitled Mjissali-i-'Sar^a/ri^ which professed to 
ho a compilation of the traditions which 
existed in Western India at that period, re- 
specting the immigrants from Ormuz and 


other places in Persia. The first place at 
wdiich any body of the refugees sought a 
home, was, according to Behram, Diu or 
Diew, a small island in the Gulf of Cambay, 
to the southwest of the peninsula of Kattywar. 
This was a very appropriate place for their 
purpose. Briggs, in his work entitled Cities of 
Giizmrastra, as quoted by Mr. Eramjee, thus 
describes it : — Diu or Diew was one of the 
earliest seats of the Portuguese power in 
India. It was regarded by Albuquerque as 
an excellent port for a settlement, one that 
would secure, from its advantages, both 
marine and terrine, the permanency of the 
country’s influence in Hindostan, After 
several fruitless efforts, the infamous Xugna 
d’Acnnha succeeded, in 1585, in obtaining 
possession of Diew, and within a very short 
time rendei'ed it almost impregnable to the 
assaults of the native powers. . . . History 
asserts that the trade of Surat was destroyed 
to encourage commerce at Diew; and Osorio 
makes mention of the splendour of its build- 
ings and the greatness of its maritime powers. 
Upon Surat recovering itself, Diew declined, 
and is now said to be a vast pile of dilapida- 
tion.” 

At this place the fugitives disembarked, 
and found a shelter for nineteen years. The 
reason of their departure at that period, as 
given by Behram, is a most strange one 
“ An aged, dasto or (high priest), reading the 
tablets of the stars, made an augury that it 
behoved them to depart from that place and 
seek out another abode ; all rejoiced at his 
words, and sailed swiftly for Gujerat.” In- 
credible as it might seem that a people, who 
for so long had found an undisturbed shelter, 
should on no better grounds forsake it, 
a knowledge of the superstitions of the 
Parsees, both of antiquity and of the present 
day, renders it explicable. The old Persians 
were famous augurs, soothsayers, and astrolo- 
gers : their wise men, or magi, were held to 
be eminent as sages in proportion to their 
knowledge of ethics and the heavenly bodies. 
Astronomy was studied, but the heavens were 
chiefly contemplated for astrological purposes. 
The present race of Parsees, both in Persia 
and India, ai'e influenced by similar delusions, 
and in their sacred seiwices, and social cere- 
monies, astrology performs an important part. 
The exiled inhabitants of Diew departed, 
encountering fierce storms in their course. 
During their perils almost all hope was ahan- 
doned, and the Parsee interest was in im - 
min ent danger of being extingiiished. A 
prayer was offered by the storm-tossed exiles, 
composed on the spot by their dastoor, which 
exhibits them in a more favourable light than 
the astrological auguries which- sent them on 
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tlie expedition. x\s tlie strictures upon tlie 
liigli pretensions of Parsees to purity of creed 
and practice in the foregoing pages may be 
regarded as somewhat stern, it will be con- 
sidered by the reader as impartial and just to 
give this prayer, which is, moreover, in itself, 
calculated deeply to interest those who trace 
the providence of God in Indian history, not 
in one race, or creed, or power, but in every 
element of the great social mass ever up- 
heaving in the peninsula, like the ocean that 
surges against its coasts. 0 wise God, come 
to our assistance in this jeopardy ; and we 
pray to Thee to deliver us from the impend- 
ing danger. O glorious God, we beseech 
Thee to gladden our hearts by removing those 
difficulties with which we are now surrounded. 
On Thy goodness, 0 Lord, we fully depend, 
and hope that the storm which has overtaken 
us will soon he over through Thy Divine 
Grace. As long as we have hopes of Thy 
aid, 0 God, we tremble not at this calamity. 
We have implicit faith in Thee, as the hearer 
of those who cry to Thee. Deliver us, there- 
fore, 0 hlerciful Providence, from this trouble, 
and lead us to the right path, that we may 
escape from this sea to the shores of Didia, 
and \ve promise, 0 Lord, to kindle on high 
the flame sacred to Thee in grateful remem- 
brance of Thy kindness and protection.” 
The storm abated, and the little fleet tvas 
wafted in security to Saujan, about twenty 
miles soutli of Damaun, at which place they 
disembarked. This is believed to have 
occurred a.d. 717. The territory of Saujan 
was then governed by a prince named 
Jadao Rana, a man of reputed wisdom and 
liberality. A high priest was sent, with the 
usual oriental gifts when it is necessary to 
conciliate power and bespeak favour from 
princes. The priest seems to have had some 
diplomatic qualities, and gained a ready and 
impartial audience. According to the Parsee 
traditions, the prince was somewhat awed by 
the martial bearing of the immigrants; which, 
judging of the easy conquest made by the 
Arabs, need not have caused him any appre- 
hensions. Fearing that the strangers might 
ultimately, and perhaps speedily, constitute 
an wiperium in wiperio, or haply overthrow 
his throne, he demanded clear and specific 
statements of the affairs, objects, and liistory 
of those who sought so abruptly to become 
citizens of his dominion. The Parsees, well 
aware of the faith and customs of the Hin- 
doos, and masters of the language of that part 
of India, were at no loss to provide a reply 
likely to interest the governor or ruler whose 
protection they sought. He was convinced 
of their merits, and his own obligations of 
hospitality. He required aii explieit state - 
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ment of their religious opinions. This the 
dastoors, or priests, professed to provide ; but 
as our Parsee fellow -subjects in India are 
never deficient in/nesse, so it appears that 
their forefathers "were not deficient in this 
quality, for an abstract of Parsee faith was 
given more cunning than correct. The ob- 
ject was not to offend their expected bene- 
factor by too startling an expose of a creed so 
much at variance with their own ; and to 
effect this object they affected a coincidence 
of opinion and custom which -was not real. 
It is not unlikely, however, that some con- 
formity to Plindoo practice and opinion had 
been conceded or acquired at Din, and so 
far the representations made by the dastoors 
may have been more honest than otherwise 
they would appear. Modern Parsees deny the 
validity of the doctrines and practices con- 
tained in the 8chlohe&^ put forward by their 
forefathers on this occaBion as an expose of 
Zoroastrianism, and maintain that their ances- 
tors yielded to a great temptation to secure a 
footing in the land of hope. The following 
scMohes, or distiches, ere put forth, how- 
ever, as a full exposition to the Hindoo 
prince, of the religion of liis visitors 

1. Wc are \vorshippers of Honniized (the supreme), 
and of the sun, and the four elements, 

2. We observe silence while bathing, praying, making 
ofiFerings to fire, and eating. 

3. We use incense, perfumes, and flowers, in our reli- 
gious ceremonies. 

4. We are worshippers of the cow. 

5. We wear the sacred garment, the sadra, or shirt, 
the kusti, or cincture, for the loins, aud the cap of two 
folds. 

6. We rejoice in songs and iustruments of music, on 
the occasion of our marriages. 

7. We ornament and perfume our wives. 

8. We are enjoined to be liberal in our charities, and 
especially in excavating tanks and wells. 

9. We are enjoined to extend our sympathies tow^ards 
males as well as females. 

10. We practise ablutions with gaoimdra-i one of the 
products of the cow. 

11. We wear the sacred girdle %vhen praying and 
eating. 

12. We feed the sacred flame with incense. 

13. We practice devotion five times a day. 

14. We ai*e careful observers of conjugal fidelity and 
purity. 

15. We perform annual religious eeremonies on behalf 
of our ancestors. 

16. We place great restraints upon our women after 
their confinements. 

Jadao Rana was well pleased with this form 
of faith, and gave the petitioners authority to 
reside in the city on certain conditions. These 
were, that they should adopt the language of 
the country, giving up the use of their own ; 
that they should dress their women in the 
Hindoo fashion, perform their marriage cere- 
monies by night, like the Hindoos, and wear 
no armour. The Parsees reluctantly con- 
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Bented to these terms, wliicli were only ac- 
cepted as a sad alternative to being sent fortli 
again vagrants upon the deep. They were 
permitted to select a tract of waste land in 
the neighbonrliood of Saiijan. 

The industry and perseverance of the 
Parsees — which qualities then, as now, cha- 
racterized the race — turned the desert into a 
garden ; and they performed the vow to God 
made hy them on board slop, ‘‘to kindle on 
high the flame sacred to him.” They erected 
a grand lire temple, to winch purpose the 
rajah munificently contributed. The stnic- 
ture was completed, according to the chrono- 
logy of Parsee tradition, a.b. 721. 

The colony increased, and sent off out- 
shoots to Surat, Nowsari, Broach, Variao, 
Ukleser, and Cambay. Their brethren in 
Persia, who survived under terrible persecu- 
tion or concealed their faith, found their way 
in small companies to most or all of these 
places. For a period of five hundred years 
hut few incidents occurred in the history of 
the Parsees in India ; nevertheless, their in- 
lluence increased, and they lived in harmony 
with the people of the land. Their employ- 
ments were chiefly agricultural, and they 
avoided all meddling with political affairs. 

Their old enemies, the Mohammedans, 
however, still crossed their path, and pursued 
them with a vengeance whieli seemed destined 
to be successful. As shown in the chapters 
devoted to the history of the Moliammedans 
in India, those fierce marauders cut tlicir 
way into Hindostan, blood and triiimpli mark- 
ing tbeir career. For a long time tbe Parsees 
escaped any especial exposure to tlieir wrath 
or tbeir power, but step by step tbe squadrons 
of tlie common enemy pressed onv^ards, and 
Hindoo and Parsee alike bowed to the thral- 
dom. The conduct of the Parsees wdio were | 
exposed to these troubles was passive and 
submissive generally. Early in the sixteenth 
century Sultan hlohammed Begada, of Alimed- 
ahad, collected a large army under a general 
of reputation, named Aluf Khan, and invaded 
the territory of Saujan. The Hindoo rajah, 
unable to cope with the force sent against 
him, summoned the Parsee elders to his 
presence, reminded them of the fiivours 
lavished upon their ancestors by his, and 
appealed to their justice, gratitude, and honour 
for what succour they could render in that 
hour of danger. To the address of the rajah 
they are represented as having replied, “ Fear 
not, 0 prince, on account of tins army : all of 
us are ready to scatter the heads of thy foes, 
and will fight as long as a drop of blood 
remains in our veins. In battle we never 
give way; not one man of us will turn 
his back, though a millstone were dashed at 
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his head.” The past conduct of the Persians 
before tbe Arabs did not justify so magnilo- 
quent a speech, but their descendants at 
Saujan were prepared to make good on tbeir 
own part what they vowed. Fourteen hun- 
dred Parsees, under the command of Arde- 
shir, a man eminent among them, joined the 
army of the rajah. The enemy approached 
the vicinity of Saujan with a force of thirty 
thousand men, chiefly cavalry, confident in 
tlieir numbers, contemptuous of tbeir foes, 
and proud of a long line of deeds of chivalry 
and daring, which had rendered terrible the 
Molianmiedan name. The Hindoos marshalled 
in much inferior numbers and confidence ; 
they, however, fought well, sending showers 
of arrows upon the enemy, in which tlieir 
superiority was well aoserted. The Moham- 
medans sought closer combat, but were re- 
ceived by the javelin men of the Flimloos 
fiercely and effectively ; the usuar irresistible 
charge of Mohammedan cavalry, however, 
at length overthrew bowmen and javelin men 
together, and the Hindoos broke away, retir- 
ing in disorder from tlie field. The Parsees 
were reserved to cover a retreat ; and like the 
Irish Brigade in the French service at the 
memorable battle of Fontenoy, they I’endered 
a more effective service ; they charged the 
victors with such heroic impetuosity, that 
their line, already too extended, was broken, 
a panic ensued, under the impression that the 
rajali was performing a grand stratagem in 
the previous retirement of his force. Aluf 
Khan, with his cavalry, galloped from the 
field, while Ardeshir ancl his Parsee auxiliaries 
cut up the infantry, but few of whom escaped, 
and these only in utter rout. The movement 
of Ardeshir, and its execution by his devoted 
hand of followers, were worthy of the reputa- 
tion of Persian arms when, in the great days 
of that empire, its name and its glory filled 
all Asia. 

The gratitude of the rajah placed the Par- 
see colonists in a position of great honour and 
esteem. None seemed to envy, all to admire 
them. But this happy state of things was 
not permitted to endure. Mohammed was 
enraged, and, with the characteristic perti- 
nacity in war of his race, renewed hostilities. 
Aluf Khan organized a larger army, and ad- 
vancing against Saujan, occupied the same 
battle-ground. The rajah was dismayed, but 
the heroic alacrity with wdiich Ins Parsee 
subjects flew to arms reassured him, notwith- 
standing the overwlielming superiority of the 
enemy in numbers and oriental appurtenances 
of w'ar. Ardeshir was sent for to the rajah’s 
presence, and consulted. His opinion and 
counsel w’erc against timidity, avowing that 
the gaiety of the rajah and his dominions lay 
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in energy, proniptitucle, and dauntless resolu- 
tion. He is recorded as iiaving concluded 
Ms address in tiie following terms, wMcli 
were more intrepid tlmn proplietic : — 0 
prince, tlie enemy lias appeared in greater 
iinmliers than before. They are a hundred 
to our one, but behold our courage I We 
wall either yield our lives, or take those of 
our foes; and in this resolve may God be- 
friend us, since he always removes our diffi- 
culties.” The rajah and his army went out 
against the foe, and a sanguinary conflict 
ensued. The Hindoo prince -was unfortunately 
slain, and his men -wavered, and gradually 
gave way. Ardeshir and his Parsees, as in 
the previous battle, cliai'ged the enemy with 
terrible fury. The Mohammedan general 
was prepared for this, and offered a resist- 
ance as desperate, led by a chief of great 
prowess. This redoubtable leader and Arde- 
shir encountered each other hand-to-hand, 
and the Mohammedan was slain. Aluf Khan, 
perceiving that fortune again favoured the 
Hindoo cause, chiefly in the person of Arde- 
shir, charged down upon him with the main 
portion of his force, and -was received with un- 
shaken fortitude. During this crisia a dart 
pierced the breast of Ardeshir, and he fell 
dead from his horse. The Parsees appear 
to have yielded to the panic common 
to oriental nations wdien their chief falls — 
they fled from the field. The enemy entered 
Baujan, dealing bloody retribution around 
them. The dynasty of the rajah, as well as 
his life, terminated on that day, and the 
Parsees of Sanjan, like those of Iran, bowled 
the neck to victors the same in creed, and in 
enmity to them. 

The Parsees who were not slain or sub- 
jected to slavery fled to the mountains of 
JBaharout, saving nothing hut their lives and 
the sacred fire. Sanjan -was never again 
occupied by them. Hot one Parsee is to he 
found there even now, nor is there any 
memento of their influence and distinguished 
career at that spot, once so happy a refuge 
for them, except a or to\Yer of silence, 

for the dead. It would appear that the 
mountain fastnesses afforded a defence, or the 
enemy Avas too much occupied to pursue 
them, or deemed them unworthy of pursuit, 
for they continued in their mountain refuge 
for about twelve years unmolested. 

A small company of Parsees existed at 
Bansda at that time, wdth -uffiom a corre- 
spondence w-as oj)ened, and the fugitives 
moved down from their highlands, and found 
hospitality among their brethren. Thither 
of course the sacred fire was brought ; for the 
more a superstition is persecuted, the more 
its devotees cling to it, unless-— as in the case 


of the Parsees in Persia upon the conquest 
by the Arabs — death is made the alternative 
of conformity ; and the latter is chosen once 
for all, at least in outward adhesion. 

At Howsari the Parsees had become 
somewhat nmneroiis and rich ; to that place 
the sacred fire was soon after removed, and 
ultimately to Oodwarra, thirty- two miles from 
Surat, -where it still is, within the oldest and 
most venerated fire-temple in India. 

Previous to' the overthrow of the Rajah of 
Saujan many Parsees emigrated from that 
place to other cities of Giijerat, and almost 
all that is now known of them is that they 
peacefully prosecuted the pursuits of industry, 
contributing to the social importance and 
pros'perity of those cities. Their lives were 
spent too tranquilly for many records of them 
to remain such as constitute the more exciting 
pages of history. Some few ohstructioiia, 
however, to this easy current of tlieir affairs 
were presented, and these were generally 
removed by passiveness on the part of the 
aggrieved. Sometimes, howeveiy the ancient 
warlike spirit of their race hurst upwards, as 
1 the fervent fires of their altars. An instance 
of some note occurred at Variao, near Surat, 
when it wnas nndor the sovereignty of the 
Rajah of Rrrttunpore. This potentate at- 
tempted a heavy exaction in the form of an 
especial tax ironi his Parsee subjects, tlieir 
reputed riclies having tempted his rapacity. 
After petitions and remonstrances had proved 
unavailing, the objects of his plunder obsti- 
nately refused the tribute, and the rajah sent 
wdiat the Parsees call an army, hut ’wliicli 
numerically did not deserve the name, to en- 
force his demands. An engagement ensued, 
ill -which, notwithstanding that their numbers 
were extremely disproportionate, victory was 
won by the Parsees, The rajah did not 
attempt a second time to accomplish his pur- 
pose by force, hut resorted to an act of per- 
fidy characteristic of his age, country, and 
creed. He surprised the Parsees at a grand 
marriage festival in Variao, and while they 
were -udth their wives and children enjoying 
themselves, ail ivere put to the sword — not a 
woman or even a child was permitted to 
escape. The same sanguinary barbarity 
which was shown at Gawnpore, and elsewhere 
ill India ages after, was practised on the 
Variaoan Parsees. To this day at Surat the 
members of the community celebrate certain 
religious rites in honour of those -who perished 
by tlie cowardice and bloody treachery of the 
Hindoos of Ruttunpore. 

It was not until after their flight from 
Sanjan that the Parsees acquired much 
■wealth or influence in the west of India 
generally. At Noivsari and Burnt they 
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becaiBQ gi'adii ally ricli and mflneiitial. Tbe 
nawabs of the latter city, altlioiigli IMo- 
hammedans, were not unfriendly to the refu- 
gees, and frequently conferred upon them 
small situations of trust and honour. Prom 
time to time, there, and in other parts of 
India, the more enlightened Mohammedans 
were more favourable to the Parsces than to 
the Hindoos ; but this was very seldom the 
case, except among such as were not reputed, 
or were not at heart zealous for the religion 
of the Prophet. By the more devout adhe- 
rents of Islam the Parsees were regained as 
the most dangerous of idolaters, because their 
idolatry was subtle and refined. There was 
no fear of the fiiithful being proselytized by the 
monstrous idolatries of Hindooism ; but there 
was something insinuating and ethereal in the 
Zoroastrian system, which had a tendency to 
captivate alike the sentimental and philoso- 
phical 

On a few occasions even the Great Mogul 
condescended to treat with some consideration 
distinguished members of the Parsee com- 
nmnit}^ About tbe middle of tbe eighteenth 
century a jaghire in the zillah of Surat was 
conferred by the Mogul upon one Nek Saut 
Khan, for services rendered by him at the 
court of Agra in mechanical and mathematical 
philosophy. This enlightened Parsee was 
instrumental in gaining concessions and pri- 
vileges on behalf of the English at Bur at. ; 
But throughout the long period of Mohani- | 
medan oppression acts of kindness on the 
part of their rulers to the Parsees were rare. 
The orthodox Mohammedans followed them 
with ruthless persecxition, unless such "was 
restrained or mitigated by political considera- 
tions, as one champion of Islam endeavoured 
to plunder or subdue tbe territory of another. 
Sometimes this persecuted race purchased 
immunity from torment, and at other times 
the general toleration, rendered necessary by 
the overwhelming number of dissidents from 
Islam, as a matter of course comprised the 
Parsees, comparatively so insignificant in 
numbers. To the good faith, generosity, or 
toleration of the Mohammedans, the Parsee 
coxnmunity owed little in any age, and to this 
day it is scolfed at and hated by them every- 
where in India. 

The prosperity of the settlers at Nowsari 
continued down to a late period. In the six- 
teenth century it seems to have reached its 
acme, but for a long time tbe community 
there has been on the decline, and is now 
composed of priests. From this sacerdotal 
colony the Parsees at Bombay and other 
places derive their ministers. 

The settlement at Surat maintained a re- 
spectable position up to the time of the arrival 


of the Dutch, from wdiich period it rapidly 
rose in Avealth. The Dutch, more liberal and 
politic in religious matters than the Portu- 
guese, fostered the descendants of the Parsee 
colonists. The broker of the Dutch factory 
at Biirat, when that nation gained a firm 
footing there, was a Parsee, and his influence 
with the nawab was so great, that the aims 
of the Dutch were much facilitated by him. 
Indeed, all the European commercial adven- 
turers in India found it necessary, or for their 
interest generally, to employ Parsee brokers. 
This has arisen from the energy in trade dis- 
played by the latter, their superior practical 
intelligence, their freedom from bigotry, and 
their rejection of caste and all its train of in- 
conveniences socially and commercially. These 
quick-witted Parsee brokers have generally 
contrived to enrich themselves ; and many 
Europeans have believed that the wealth thus 
acquired would not always have been gained 
had the agents been true to their principals. 
Dishonest Europeans have so often found 
themselves outwitted in commercial compe- 
tition by Parsee agents or rivals, that they 
have very naturally propagated impressions 
concerning them far from favourable. There 
are, however, some grounds for the opinion 
that energy and integrity are not the only 
cpialities which mark the Parsees as European 
agents, and that a capacity for intrigue where 
their own commercial interests are concerned 
is as prominent a feature in their character as 
almost any other. 

It Avas at Surat that the intelligence, acti- 
Auty, and husiness talents of the Parsees— 
surpassing any degree in AAdiich the Mussiil- 
men and Hindoos are ever found to possess 
these qualities— first aa^ou pre-eminent dis- 
tinction. When Bombay rose to importance, 
the capital and energies of the Parsees Avere, 
to a great extent, transferred to the new and 
more powerful centre of operations. Indeed, 
from the commencement of the English poAver 
I in India, this people rose rapidly in fortune 
and influence, the more tolerant spirit of the 
British gmng them a fairer scope for their 
abilities than they had ever before possessed. 

It is difficult to fix the date of the arrival 
of the Parsees at Bombay, as this people, like 
the Hindoos, are strangely neglectful of his- 
torical records, relying upon tradition, Avhich, 
as in ail other cases, proves of very uncertain 
value. It is likely that the Parsees settled in 
the Island of Bombay previous to the cession 
of it to Charles IL, as the doAvry of his AAufe, 
the Princess of Portugal, 1668, It is sup- 
posed that Engiisli merchants at Surat in- 
duced the Parsees of that place to go to 
Bombay as their agents, before yet the power 
of England was established there. Mr. Do^ 
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saUioy Framjee s^ipposes that there -n'as only 
a single Parsee there at the time, when the 
English assumed authority, or if more than 
one the number was very small. He_ adopts 
the following characteristic argument in proot 
of his opinion. Dr. Fryer, who visited 
Bombay in 1671, says— “ 9nthe other side of 
the great inlet to the sea, is a point abutting 
against Old Woman’s Island,- and is cahed 
Malabar Hill, a rochy woody mountain yet 
OH the top of all is a Parsee tonil lately 
raised:' The first ivork of the Parsecs, 
wherever they settle, is to construct a tomb 
[dolshama) or tower of silence for the recep-- 
tioii of the dead; and the statement of 
Dr. Fryer, that the tomb in _ question had 
been recently raised, is a sufficient proof that 
no considerable number of the Parsees could 
have settled ill that island prior to its cession 
to the British. 

“So far as we have been able to ascertain 
from tradition among the Parsees themselves, 
Dorabiee Nanabhoy was the first and only 
individual of the race, who resided with his 
family in Bombay when the island was under 
the sway of the Portuguese government. . He 
was employed by the authorises in trans- 
acting miscellaneous business with the natives 
of the place. When the island was ceded to 
England, he was appointed to a_ similar 
office ; and, as the new rulers were ignorant 
of the place, manners, language, and customs 
of the people, he was frequently consulted by 
them on affairs of state. We may also infer 
that at the time of Dr. Fryer's visit to Bom- 
bay, the number of Parsees living there must 
liave.been very insignificant, as tliat gentle- 
man makes no mention of tliemin the descrip- 
tion given by him of the inhabitants^ then 
comprising the population of the island.” 

Dorahjee Nahahhoy was a very^remarkable 


after arrived in Bombay and took cliarge of 
the o'overnment. For these invaliiahle ser- 
vices'' Bustom Borab was honoured ivith the 

hereditary title of Patel (lord or chief) of 
Bombay. He was also placed at the head of 
the fisherman caste, and invested with ^the 
authority of adjudicating civil and rehgioiis 
disputes among them, an aiithoiity which, up«, 
to this day, is enjoyed by his descendants. 
On the death of Bustoni Dorab, his son, 
Cowasjee Bustomjee, was invested with 
dress of honour by Ooveimor Hornby. ^ As hi 
those days the government found much diffi- 
culty in providing tonnage for transporting 
troops from one place to another, Cowasjee 
Patel wnas entrusted w-ith the provision oi 
boats and tonnage for the public service, 
which duty be performed very creditably. 
When the British took Tannah from the 
Mahrattas, Cowasjee Patel was appointed to 
an important post in the place, wdiere he 
colonized a number of Parsees, and built 
places of worship and other charitable build- 
ings for their use from hismwii purse. On 
the death of Cow^asjee, his son, borahjee, 
Bucceeded to the title of ‘‘ Patel.” The pre- 
sent head of this family, Hirjeebhoy Bustom- 
iee Cowasjee Patel, was until lately one ot 
the most extensive merchants in China, and is 
at present in England.” 


man, and rendered signal services to the 


Among the early Parsee settlers at Bom- 


bay, after the British became the rulers, w^ere 
several men eminent for their virtues and in- 
telligence, wdio exercised no small influence 
npon the progress of the settlement and the 
development of English powder. One Sawjee, 
a shipwright, was of this number; he leit 
Surat, wdi ere he was born, to fill a situation 
the service of Mr. Duclley, the company’s 


British; Hosabhoy' Framjee tlius refers to 
those of his son In 1692, a severe plague 

broke out in Bombay, when most of the 
Europeans of the place, and soldiers in the 
garrison, fell victims to the disease. Taking 
advantage of this unfortunate circumstance, 
the Seedees of Jiingeera, who wmre^theii a 
pow^’crful and independent people, invaded 
Bombay with a large force, and took posses- 
session of the island and HungeiTy fort (now’’ 
called Fort George). Dorabjee’s son Bustoni 
Dorab, wdio had succeeded Ms father in the 
service of the Bombay government, under- 
took to drive aw^ay the Seedees from the place. 
He raised a militia from among the fishermen 
of the population, fought the invaders and 
defeated them. He then dispatched mes- 
sengers w’'ith the news of the ■victory to the 
chief of the English factory at Surat, wdio soon 


shipbuilder. Sawjee’s skill as a ship builder 
gave satisfaction to the East India Company, 
and the European community at Bombay. 
He acquired a preponderating influence wath 
the government and merchants. Under his 
auspices, the dockyard at Bombay was 
founded, 1786. It is a singular circumstance 
that ever since, the situation of master of the 
dockyard has been filled by a descendant of 
Sawjee. ; 

Many Parsecs that are iiowq in loob, pros- 
perous merchants in India— -more especially in 
Bombay — -are the descendants of the first set- 
tlers in that island, wdien under the protection 
of the British flag they flocked thither secure 
of liberty, toleration, and protection. It was 
not until a much later period that the Parsees 
made wiiy in Bengal and Madras. In 
eastern and southern as^w’ell as w^estem 
India they rose in the social scale, with the 
gradual development of European powder, 
in north-eastern India they never gaineci a 
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footing, up to tlie time of tlie arrival of tlie 
Englisli; after tliat period they gradually 
found their way thither. As British con- 
quest spread, a way was opened still wider 
for their commercial enterprise, and at last 
the Parse e was found in every part of India, 
in the newest conquests as well as in the old 
cities of the presidencies. The present posi- 
tion of tlie Parsees affords a striking illus- 
tration of the uncertain glories of states and 
peoples. The wdiole Parsee*comniunity in 
India, Persia, and adjoining countries, probably 
does not exceed one hundred and fifty thousand 
souls. Persia is no longer the centre of their 
infliience, religious, social, or political: tliey 
are there a persecuted remnant, trodden 
down by the Mohammedan tyrant. In India, 
and especially in Bombay, they are to be found 
in greatest numbers, and there alone have they 
influence — power, strictly speaking, they 
do not possess anywhere. Those who re- 
mained in Persia after the dispersion suffered 
horribly from every ruthless robber wdiose ^ 
hosts overflowed the land. Arab, Affglian, 
or Mogul, wliicli ever ruled wliere the Parsee 
kindled his sacred pile, alike inflicted indig- 
nity and oppression ; and now, so genial 
has been tlie effect of British power to tlie 
Parsees, those who live in India are the 
teachers and siiccourers of tliose wdio still 
linger in their fiither-land. Seldom in the 
world’s history has a race, once so mighty, 
fallen so low as the Gliebers of Persia. One 
of tlieiiv brethren in India has, as eloquently 
a.s sadly,- written when he thus refers to it : — 
“ The instability of human grandeur receives 
no more striking illustration than is, afforded 
by the overthrow of the great monarchies 
which ruled in Asia before the Ohristiaii era. 
Inheritors of the old glorie.s of the Assyrian 
and Babylonian empires, the Persian power 
spread its dominion from the isles of Greece 
to the table -land of Thibet — from the Caspian 
Bea to the confines of India. The ruins of 
ancient Persepolis tell of the splendour and 
the power of the Magian princes. The re- 
mains of 'mighty causeways, cut step by step 
on the Bakhtyari Mountains, which divide the 
valley of the Tigris from the plains of Ispa- 
han, and form the natural defence on that side 
of the modern Moslem empire of Persia, tell 
of the passage of myriads of busy feet, and 
the march of heavy bodies of soldiery in an- 
cient times, w'here now even the caravan.serai 
dare not pass, and the wild robbers of the 
hills gain a precarious subsistence by plun- 
dering the plains, and by tending cattle, 
wdiich form their only *wealth. In short, here 
is a country, once the most powerful, groan- 
ing under the fanatic and despotic rulers, 
wduie the few" descendants of that proud 
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ancient race are sunk into nnnoticeable insig- 
nificance. All this, we again say, forcibly 
reminds ns of the instability of human gran- 
deur. To a Parsee, however, the decline and 
fall of the old Persian empire is a subject of 
peculiar interest. That strong feeling of 
association wdiich hinds to the present the 
memory of the past stages of a man’s private 
existenco—that same feeling presents vividly 
before our minds the memory of what our 
forefathers w-ere. Our race in India enjoys 
all the blessings of an enlightened and liberal 
government— and our only wish is that our 
brethren in the Persian soil may also be as 
happy and fortunate as ourselves.” 

It^*s difficult to compute the number of 
Parsees, hut two-thirds of tlieir wdtole number 
are estimated by themselves to he located in 
the Bombay presidency. Their increase 
there is rapid. Until of late years the Par- 
see population of Surat exceeded that of 
Bombay, but at present the latter city has a 
inncli larger population. Their natural in- 
crease is in a much greater ratio than that of 
any other race in India. They are a very 
united people, although there are two sects, 
the Shemsoys and Kadmis ; hut their differ- 
ence not involving any article of faith, or 
test of communion, hut simply the date upon 
wduch a certain feast should be observed, they 
are not likely to quarrel, or hold divided 
interests. 

There is considerable dissatisfaction w’ith 
the state of the law’ in India as regards their 
community. They are anxious to transmit 
property in their families on a principle na- 
turally more equitable than that which British 
law recognises. The property of the Parsees, 
real and personal, is divided equally among 
their children, or in the proportion of one 
part to a daughter, and two to a son. They 
cannot be brouglit to comprehend the justice 
or the advantage of thelaw" of primogeniture, 
In certain cases, how^ever, this law has been 
applied and enforced, and certain covetous 
I members of the community have insisted on 
their title as heir-at-law, according to British 
custom. This has excited intense anxiety 
and dissatisfaction among the whole people, 
and they demand tliat their own custom, from 
time immemoidal, shall be law to them. The 
government which has favoured more power- 
ful and less loyal religious bodies has not, in 
the opinion of some of this people, met them 
with fairness and frankness in this respect. 
There has been a reluctance on the part of 
the English authorities to depart from the 
aristocratic 'regime of England on the subject 
of inheritance. Still, the concession of some 
relief was necessary, and in 18S7, an act Avas 
passed by the government of India (No. IX. ), 
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wliioli complied with the wishes of the 


Parsees to the following extent : — 


I. — It is iiereby enacted, that from the first day of 
.Tunc, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, all 
immovable property situate \vitMn the jurisdiction of any 
of the courts estahlished by his majesty^s charter, shaU, 
as far as regards the transmission of such property on the 
death and intestacy of any Parsee having a beneficial in- 
terest in the same, or by last will of any such Parsee, be 
tahen to be and to have been of the nature of chattels 
real, and not of freehold. 


n,— Provided always, that in any suit at law or in | 
eauity which shair he brought for the recovery of such 
immovable property as is aforesaid, no advantage shall 
be taheu of any defect of title arising out of the transmis- 
sion of such property upon the death and intestacy of any 
Parsee having a beneficial interest in the same, or by the 
last will of any such Parsee, if such transmission took 
place before the said first day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven, and if such transmission were, 
either according to the rules wdiich regulate the transmis- 
sion of freehold property, or else took place with the 
acquiescence of all persons to whom any interest in that 
property would, according to the rules which regulate the 
transmission of chattels real, have accrued upon the death 
of such Parsee. 

■W. PI. Macnaghten, 

Secretary io the Government of India. 


■Wlieti. it is recollected fhat the wealth of 
the Parsees is out of all proportion to tiieir 
numbers, the community being probably the 
richest in the world, taking such proportion 
into account, the importance of this subject to 
the government of India and to British inte- 
rests is obvious. It wmuld be an absurd 
policy to alienate a brave and loyal people, 
when all the other religious parties, even in 
the midst of their sedition, have had^ their 
feelings, principles, and customs, considered 
in the administration of the law. 

The Parsees were grateful for the act of 
1837, but it did not fully meet the case ; the 
heir of the intestate Parsee might still claim 
the landed estates, if disposed to violate the 
acknowledged principles of his religion and 
the sacred customs of his people.^ The diffi- 
culty in the way of conceding relief on other 
points arose from the want of a proper stan- 
dard among the Parsees themselves. Dis- 
putes among the Hindoos, and also among 
the Mohamniedans, have been decided by 
judgments according to their sacred books, 
interpreted by their Shastrees and Kazees ; 
but the Parsee books do not relate to such 
matters as would enable an English judge to 
adjudicate according to them. 

One of the demands of the Parsees involves 
great difficulty in the administration of justice 
by an English court: it is, that the right of 
adoption where there is no child shall be 
recognised, so that property may descend to 
the person so adopted. The refusal of the 
English governmeTii to recognise this right 


on the part of both Mohammedans and 
Hindoos was one of the causes of the great 
outbreak of 1858. The Parsees feel the 
operation of English law in this particular 
as keenly as the votaries of other Eastern 
creeds, and hence very much dissatisfaction 

Very few of the Parsees seek, or obtain 
unsougffit, posts of honoim tinder government, 
but they are very sensible of any acknow- 
ledgments of 'their loyalty. Several of the 
richest and most benevolent men in India, or 
probably in the world, are Parsees, ^wdio co- 
operate with the government in^ doing good 
to the people. Among them Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy stands conspicuous. Queen Yic- 
toria has raised him to the rank of a baronet, 
and conferred upon him other honours. 
Among tliein was a gold medal set in diamonds 
bearing an effigy of her majesty, and on the 
revei'se the inscription, Sir Jamsetjee 

Jeejeebhoy, Bart., from the British Goverii- 
ment, in honour of liis munificence and Ins 
patrimism.” Seldom has any British subject 
received an honour so dignified or so deserved. 
Notwithstanding the Parsee customs, Sir Jam- 
setjee has set apart ten thousand pounds per 
annum in land for supporting the dignity of 
the baronetcy on the part of his successor.^ 
The shield of this renowned person is one of 
the strangest ever known to heraldry. The 
following is its description, as given by an 
Indian periodical, which evidently published 
it with authority. It -will no doubt interest 
the British reader Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
bhoy’s 'coat-of-arms’ consists of a handsome 
shield in the form of the shields used by the 
Knights of St.John at the defence of Malta, 
beautifully emblazoned by scrolas of gold. 
At the lower part of the shield is a landscape 
scene in India, intended to represent a part 
of tliG Island of Bombay, with the Islands of. 
Salsette and Elephaiita in the distance. The 


sun is seen rising from behind Salsette, to 


denote industry, and, in diffusing its light 
and heat, displaying liberality. The upper 
part of tho shield has a white ground, to 
denote integrity and purity, on which are 
placed two bees, representing industry and 
perseverance. The shield is surmounted by 
a crest, consisting of a beautiful peacock, 
denoting wealth, grandeur, and magnificence, 
and in its mouth is placed an ear of paddy, 
denoting beneficence. Below the shield is a 
white pennant folded, on which is inscril^ed 
the words ^ Industry and Liberality,’ which is 
Sir Jamsetjee’s motto.” 

There is no class of the natives of ^India 
which engages itself so extensively in, or 
hopes to effect so much by, periodical litera- 
ture, as that of the Parsees. They are not 
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only actively engaged on tlie native press, best, and is one of the most spirited native 
but also on tlie English press of India, many journals in India. The Siittaya FmMsh, 
being excellent English scholars. The niana- a journal circulated chiefly among the Hindoo 
ger of the Bombay Times^ himself a Parsee portion of the population of Bombay, is a very 
(as already mentioned), makes the following clever paper indeed, and is expected to do 
statement on this subject There are four- that service to the Hindoos which the 
teen newspapers published in the Gujerati has done to the Parsees.” 

language, 'which are mostly circulated among These details of the present condition, 
the Parsees. Three of them are published temper, and prospects of this strangely inte- 
daily, one tri-weekly, three bi-weekly, six resting race are given with more propriety iii 
weekly, and one fortnightly. The Ra$t- this chapter than if reserved to the relation 
Goftar, a weekly newspaper, is the most in- of events under the general history of the 
fluential and best of all. It enjoys tlie largest English in India, in detailing which it will 
circulation, is conducted by the most talented be more important to dwell upon the great 
men of the community, and always represents events of the cabinet and the fleld, which fill 
the sentiments and feelings of the educated, up the ever-memorable story of English con- 
liberal-minded, and enlightened portion of the quest and English rule. Whatever be the 
population. It deals, we may say, without future history of the Parsee in the land of his 
fear of contradiction, with public men and origin, he is destined to exercise a great and 
public measures in a pungency of style and an increasing influence upon the land of his 
independence of tone at least equal to that of adoption; and not only upon it, but through 
its English brethren on the spot. To this it, and more especially through its commerce, 
paper is undeniably due the credit of having upon the proud and mighty empire in wdiicli 
greatly contributed, by the force and weight it is absorbed. Happy will it be if at the 
of its vigorous articles, to the abolition of same time this interesting people shall learn 
many superstitions practised among the natives, that neither in the five-temple nor in the 
and the introduction of reforms calculated to luminary of day is God appropriately wor- 
raise the moral and social condition of the shipped ; but while he is known as ‘‘ the true 
people to a higher scale of civilization. The Light, that lighteth every man who cometh 
daily papers are also creditably conducted, into the world,” is a Spirit,” and is to be 
Of the bi-weekly journals Urn Chahooh is the worshipped in spirit and in truth.” 
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EIJSSIAN INTERCOURSE, COMMERCIAL AND POLITICAL, WITH EASTERN ASIA. 


Historiaks generally place the Portuguese 
first amongst the European nations which 
have, since the fifteenth century, for purposes 
of commerce or empire, penetrated to India, 
and the Asiatic regions and islands east of it. 
The Dutch have accorded to them, almost by 
common consent, the second place in the 
order of time for such adventurers. England 
is represented as afterwards pursuing the 
same objects ; but, as will be shown in another 
ehapter, the English preceded the Dutch in 
oriental adventure. 

It is not generally known that Russia 
claims to have been the first European nation 
that has opened a commerce with China, and 
slie professes to have traded with the people 
of Thibet and Northern India long before the 
Portuguese made any attempt whatever to 
accomplish such an object. Russia is a boast- 
ful nation; and the won by the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and British, in their Eastern 


darings and doings, roused the jealousy and 
vanity of the Muscovites to put forth claims 
to priority of Eastern commerce. The inter- 
course of Russia with India was never worthy 
of notice, and was so indirect, that it can 
scarcely be said sbe ever bad any commercial 
connection wdiatever with its people. But 
her intercourse with China assumed a regular 
character before that of any other European 
23Gwer, and probably may be considered as 
entitling her to the claim sim covets. In this 
history it is only necessary to notice the enter- 
prises of other European nations in the East 
so iar as they illustrate the history of India, 
and so far as they may throw light upon the 
history of the British empire in the East. A 
clear and comprehensive view of either can- 
not be received without some account being 
given of what other nations efiected or at- 
temjjted. A brief outline of Russian history 
in connection with the East is necessary, 
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Because tlie designs of tBat power upon India 
and China— and, indeed, iipon the whole 
xVsiatic world— are in the present day no 
secret, and actually contribute more to the 
political complications of Europe than ' any 
other cause, The action of Russia, although 
not immediate upon India, is very decisive 
and extensive upon neighbouring countries. 
Persia feels in every fibre the touch of the 
Cossack lance ; and the encroachment of the 
czar has already drawn the line of dominion 
aronnd a large area of the Chinese empire. 

The Tartar conquerors ‘of Russia, it is well 
known, held intercourse both with India and 
China. ■ 

When the Czar Basilius, the fourth Duke 
of Smolensko and Pleskow, gained his inde- 
pendence, about 1608, it is alleged by the 
Russians that communications, for the phrposes 
of barter, were maintained between the Rus- 
sians and Chinese. The acconnts given of 
such transactions by Russian writers are con- 
tradictory or inconsistent ; but there is sxiffi- i 
cient proof that some sort of trading inter- 
course with all the frontier nations, and 
through them for the productions of remoter 
Asiatic countries, was mamtained from a very 
early period by the Russ. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, 
Russia acquired Astracan, and extended her 
authority all along the Volga to the Caspian. 
Thence commercial intercourse with eastern 
nations was sought by her in the rude way 
which comports with her custom and cha- 
racter ; and the Persians and Russians, as 
well as the Turks and Russians, maintained 
an active trade, as far as the character of the 
age and the degree of existing civilization 
attained. 

It is admitted on all hands that "while the 
Portuguese were seeking a trade with China 
by sea, the Russians had prosecuted the same 
object most arduously by land ; and long be- 
fore a Butch merchant or mariner had set 
foot upon the shores of China, the Siberian 
Russ had actually acquired Chinese territory, 
and by a strange mixture of fraiid, force, and 
barter, made a trade with the Chinese. 
Whatever question there may he as to the 
])riority of the Portuguese in traffic with 
China, none can exist that the Russians pre- 
ceded both the English and Butch. The 
more, however, this subject is searched, the 
more evident is it that Russia carried on a 
sort of border bingandage under the name of 
trade in one direction, and a more fair inter- 
change of commodities in another, long before 
the ships of Portugal entered the waters of 
the Chinese seas. M. xAnber, probably, gave 
this subject as much attention as any person 
has done, and his opportunities as secretary 


to the Honourable the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, gave him peculiar 
advantages in so doing; and lie affirms in 
terms, however, which are probably too 
cautions, the very early border trade of 
Russia wuth China. In the sixteenth cen- 
tniw, while Holland wus only speculating 
upon trade with that conn tiy, and England 
w’-as making brave hut irregular and nnsys- 
tematic efforts to found an eastern commerce ; 
while the Portuguese w^ ere in a position, to 
their Chinese enterprises, of great uncer- 
tainty, the Russians had taken Up a W'arlike 
attitude on the Chinese frontier, and W' ere 
trading wntli w^eapons in their hands in spite 
of the prohibit! ons of the mandarins ' and the 
celestial emperor. Of that period, M. Auber 
says “ The Russians had, towards the 
latter end of the sixteenth century, pene- 
trated through Siberia to the Chinese fron- 
tiers. The Chinese took umbrage at the 
enterprising spirit of these new neighhonrs, 
and erected forts to defend their boundaries. 
Skirmishes were frequent, and an open w'ar 
was expected.” In fact, the Russians pur- 
sue the same policy which they prosecuted 
towards the Chinese at this day, wuth the 
same sort of failure and of success. T’he 
Russians passed the boundary; established 
what, in that age, w^ere called factories ; took 
as much ground as they wanted for those 
factories, and held them by arms. The 
Chinese frequently invaded the precincts of 
the Russian agents, and laid w’aste their 
buildings and plantations, destroying, but 
seldom appropriating, the property of tlie 
traders. Retaliation was sought by the Mus- 
covites, wdiicli nearly ahvays issued in a 
further advance wnthiii the Chinese territo- 
ries, until fresh conflicts and renewed attacks 
the Chinese compelled them to strengthen 
their positions, wdiich again served as points 
from which further aggressions might he made. 
During a large portion of the seventeenth 
century, while the Portuguese trade was 
declining, and the Dutch and English rivalry 
in the eastern seas embroiled these countries 
and created uneasiness in Europe, the Chinese 
and Russians continned to trade even amidst 
the vindictiveness of a desultory border con- 
flict. Tlie Russians persevered in smuggling, 
and in land forays ; and the latter in fitful 
and tumultuous attacks upon their clogged, 
persistent, and Still encroaching neighhonrs. 
So early as 1689, it became a necessity to the 
Chinese emperor to have a boundary treaty 
with his brother the czar, and that treaty 
wus cleverly made by the Russians a means 
of obtaining a recognition of their authority 
over a considerable area which they had in- 
vaded, and also of their right to trade under 
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certain stipulations. Plenipotentiaries of the 
two courts met and hxed the limits of the 
two empires at the river Kiilecchi, three 
hundred leagues from the great wall. Kay- 
nal remarks that, “this was the first treaty in 
which the Chinese had ever been concerned 
since the foundation of their empire. They 
granted the Paissians the liberty of sending a 
caravan every year to Pekin, an indulgence 
which had always !) een denied to foreigners, i 
with the ntmost precaution. It was easily 
perceived that the Tartars, although they 
conformed to the manners and customs of the 
Chinese, did not adopt their political maxim.” 
A comparison of the way in which the Ens- 
sians and Dutch wvere treated at the same 
period is very instructive to the student of 
the history of European progress in eastern 
Asia. 

The Dutch embassy of 16od to the Em- 
peror of China, was one of the most imposing 
European embassies ever directed* to that 
court. The ambassadors were accompanied 
by otliers from tiie Tartars and from the great 
Mogul. Wlieii they arrived at Pekin, after 
many humiliations and much delay, they had 
to wait all night in an open court, iu expecta- 
tion that the emperor would appear ou his 
throne early in the morning. When he did 
appear, he remained seated in state for a 
cpmvter of an hour, when the representatives 
of these potentates were haughtily ordered by 
an official to withdraw, the emperor not 
having deigned to speak to them. They 
were conducted to an ante -chamber in the 
court of ceremonies, where a letter of the em- 
peror was handed to each,- or rather bound to 
the back of an interpreter, who marched 
before them through the middle gate of the 
court. Tliese letters the ambassadors were 
obliged to receive kneeling. The Dutch, 
on this occasion, were not admitted to the 
emperor’s presence at all; until after they had 
made “the nine prostrations.” This Avas 
considered an act of homage to the emperor, 
recogoising him as supreme lord of the 
universe. The Dutch were willing to make 
any number of prostrations if they could gain 
a footing for their trade, hut their com- 
pliance humbled them in the opinion of the 
Ghinese, and tlieir presents were accepted in 
the light of tribute from their country to the 
emperor, in virtue of the ceremony in which 
they had taken part. In that year an am- 
bassador from the czai' was also at Pekin. 
He refused to make the nine prostrations; 
alleging that the czar his masteiv was inferior 
to no monarch ,* and lie, his subject, would do 
homage to no other than his own lawful 
sovereign. The spirit of the czar’s minister 
startled the imagination of the Chinese, and 
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the emperor refused him an audience. The 
ambassador prepared to depart, but the eni- 
peror forbade him to leave Pekin 'without his 
imperial pass. The czar’s representative 
carried himself boldly, and reminded his im- 
perial majesty, through his officials, that the 
czar his master, had the means of vindicating 
the rights of the humblest of Ms subjects, 
and would not be deficient in avenging tlie 
honour of Ms o'wn representative. The 
courage and decision of the ambassador 
impressed the Asiatic mind vvitli a sense of 
power, while the compliance of the Dutch 
produced an impression of weakness, and in- 
dneed contempt. To the conduct of the 
ambassador on this occasion, as well as to the 
energy and force of the traders and soldiers 
on the frontier, the czar was indebted for the 
readiness with which the important treaty 
was subsequently entered into by his celestial 
majest3L 

The contract of the terms of the Bnssian 
treaty with the final answer given by the 
emperor to the Dutch, is a very striking ex- 
emplification of the value of the two lines of 
policy when dealing with the Chinese : — 

The ultimate Decree of the Emperor : 

To the kingdom of Holland health and peace, which out 
of its cordial love to justice has subjected itself to us, and 
sent ambassadors through the wide sea toqiay ns tribute ; 
we nevertheless, weighing in our mind the length of the 
voyage, with the dangers incident thereto, do heartily 
grant them leave to come once every eight years to pay 
their tribute unto this court ; and this we do to make 
known to the universe our atfections to the people of the 
remotest parts. 

According to an old report of a committee of 
the British House of Commons, on the export 
trade from Great Britain to the East Indies, 
the chief cause of jealousy and fear, on the 
part of the Chinese towards European nations 
approaching them by sea was, an old pro- 
phecy which was circulated among them, 
“that a remote nation of whites, clothed all 
over, should one day conquer their country,” 
Possibly the Eussians were not considered as 
a ^‘ remote nation of whites, clothed all over,” 
blit a contiguous nation of whites, and there- 
fore not falling within the scope of the pro- 
phecy. Be this as it may, the last efforts of 
the pertinacious and valorous Dutch contrast 
strongly in their results to the far less ostenta- 
tious efibrts of the Eussians, who relied alone 
on a bold bearing and steady well- matured 
territorial encroachment. M/Auher thus re- 
lates the last attempts of the Dutch The 
I Dutch 'were dispirited by their ill success; 
but their loss of Tywan,' in 1661, produced 
two other embassies. The first of John Yan 

y Iu a separate chapter, tbeeuterprise of this uatiou in 
the East will have a place; so much is here introduced 
simply to illustrate by contrast the progress of Russia. 
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Gampen and CoiiBtantine NoLle, to tlie vice- 
roy of tlie province of Fu-keen, in 1()62. On 
tills occasion the Viceroy of Fii-keen and tlie 
Cliinese general presented tlie Dutcli witli 
silver plates, upon wliicli tlieir names and 
titles were engraved in Giiinese characters 
gilt. These served as passes with which they 
might travel through the empire. This de- 
putation was followed by a magnificent 
embassy to the Emperor Kan-ghi, in IBBd. 
The Lord Peter Van Hoorn, privy councillor 
and chief treasurer of India, was chosen am- 
bassador, His suite consisted of a chief 
councillor of the embassy, a factor, and master 
of the ceremonies, a secretary, a steward, six 
gentlemen, a surgeon, six men for a guard, 
two trumpeters, and one cook. In case the 
ambassador sliould die in tlie voyage, Noble 
was to succeed him. The reception of the 
ambassadors, and the forms observed in their 
negotiations with the Chinese ministers, were 
nearly the same as those already described, 
nor was their success better.” 

In tlie year 1693 Everard Isbred Ides was 
sent as ambassador from the court of the 
czar to that of Pekin ; he was received with 
much ceremony, and no humiliating forms 
were exacted. He vzas allowed a direct 
audience, and invited to eat with his majesty ; 
'‘the offspring of the sun and moon” even 
sent the ambassador, from his own hand, a 
cup of liquor such as was ajopreciated among 
all Tartar nations. 

In 1712 an embassy was sent by the 
Emperor of Ohina to A-yii-kee Klian, of the 
Tourgonth Tartars, on the banks of the 
Volga, north of the Caspian. The dispatch 
of this mission from Pekin is a very instruc- 
tive incident in the history of the communi- 
cation between Europe and Eastern Asia, for 
it is evident that the emperor really cared 
little for the Tartar chief in the Volga, hut 
meant the mission indirectly for the Tartar's 
great master, the czar. The Chinese empe- 
ror had learned through his Tartar con- 
nection of the fame of Peter, whose repu- 
tation was then noised abroad through 
Eurojie and Asia ; and the celestial monarch 
sujoposecl that tlio mission would effect certain 
objects with the czar, while purporting to be 
an errand of business and courtesy to a tribu- 
tary Tartar chief. The pretext for sending 
the embassy was, that it ivas a return for one 
from th,e chief, respecting his son, who, on a 
pilgrimage to Lassa, the holy place of Thibet, 
found it necessary to claim the protection of 
the government of Pekin. The messengers 
of the emperor received written instructions. 
These, through the labours and learning of 
Sir George Staunton, were made known in 
1821. The directions afford ample jproof of 
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the alarm felt by the Chinese concernin g 
Russian aggressiGB, and the desire to impress 
the czar with the inutility of any close rela- 
tions, political or commercial, between the 
two empires. The ambassadors were to tell 
the czar or his ministers that “his imperial 
majesty entertains no designs whatever which 
are inconsistent with the peace which has 
been established for many years. You may 
therefore immediately remove and employ 
your frontier troops^ Aoithout tlie least hesita- 
iion or wieasiness /” The envoys were also 
put in possession of the following among 
other general instructions : — " If Russia speaks 
to you ahotit fire-arms and solicits assistance 
of such kind, you may remark on the length 
of the. way, the rugged mountains and forests 
which are difficult to pass ; and shoiild they 
press yon upon the subject of remitting to us 
their request, you can answer, that being sent 
on a mission to tbe kban of the Tourgonth 
Tartars, j^oii can hardly venture to address his 
majesty upon the subject, . * . . As tbe Rus- 
sians are of a vain and ostentatious dispositioii, 
they will no doubt display before you the 
several things they possess ; on such occa- 
sions, neither express admiration nor con- 
tempt. In all your proceedings you must 
show moderation, as well as gravity and com- 
posure. The inhabitants of the Russian ter- 
ritory, its natural and artificial productions, 
its geography and general appearance, are 
subjects to which due attention is to be given 
by you in the course of your journey.” 

The emperor styles himself Emperor of 
China and king of the world, while Peter is 
designated as a great khan or chief, showing 
that his celestial majesty intended to make 
known that he assumed superiority. 

On arriving at Tabolkska, they met Prince 
Gazarin, who was then governor of Siberia, 
wlio informed them that the czar was in the 
field at the head of his army. The governor 
and the tributary Tartar cbiefs showed them 
much respect, A great display for tlie time 
was made of Russian troops, and a grand escort 
was placed at their service. 

In 1715, the czar sent Laurence Lange as 
envoy to Pekin, whose reception was with 
the highest honours the Chinese court could 
confer. Lange kept a journal, which has 
much in it which is very instructive as to the 
relations of China and Russia at that early 
date, and the closer intimacy maintained be- 
tween the two nations, than Ohina allowed to 
exist between' her and any other. He says, 
" The merchants in particular who trade with 
the Russians, receive frequent marks of liis 
bounty, for when they are not able to make 
tlieir payments at the time prefixed, he ad- 
vances them money out of his own treasury, 
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tliat tlieir creditors may not complain of being 
detained. In 1717, trade being so • dtill at 
Peldn tliat the Enssian merchants conld find 
no vent for their goods, the emperor gave his 
subjects leave to traffic with them without 
paying the usual duties, wdiich occasioned 
that year a deficiency of twenty thousand 
ounces of silver in his revenue,” 

Two Chinese and two Tartar lords “were 
sent, as ambassadors to the cizar, wnth M. 
Lange on his return. It wuas the fortune of 
this gentleman to visit Peldn soon after as 
secretary to another and grander embassy, in 
1719. It was the 23rd of September, 1720, 
when they entered the Chinese territory, from 
which date they were made the guests of the 
emperor, and supported sumptuously at his 
expense. It is a curious circumstance that 
\ve are indebted mainly to an Englishman for 
an account of that embassy and its results. 
Mr. Bell, of Autermony, referred to in former 
chapters, accompanied the ambassador, the 
feeling of Eussia to England being at that 
particular juncture most favourable. This 
gentleman published a narrative of what he 
saw, as he did also of his experience wdieii 
accompanying a Eussian embassy to Persia 
four years previously. His narratives show 
how intent Eussia then was to gain a diplo- 
matic and commercial footing in both eastern 
and western Asia, and how sldlfaily the in- 
fluence she was enabled to obtain wm calcu- 
lated to ensure territorial encroachment. The 
policy vras actively at wmrk which ripened in 
the reign of Nicholas, and which occasioned 
such an armament of nations against the am- 
bition of St Petersburg. During the dis- 
cussions which arose U 23 on the mode of recep- 
tion of this embassy, it was agreed that the 
representative of each nation should conform 
to any ceremonies which their respective 
sovereigns might prescribe. The emperor, 
however, waived the customs of China, as 
usual in the case of the Eussian ambassador. 
Nevertheless, wdiether influenced in these 
eonrtesies by Tartar affinity, or because of 
the contiguity of the two empires, the secret 
policy of the Chinese court was hostile. 
This ■was evinced soon after the Eussian am- 
bassador departed. M. de Lange was left at 
Peldn, as resident agent of the cizar. This 
greatly disideased his imperial majesty, and 
every opportunity was taken to indicate his 
displeasure, and cause the resident to take his 
departure. M. de Lange’s account of the 
affionts, indignities, and injuries to which he 
was subjected show that his residence there 
excited a deep animosity on the 2 >axt of both 
court and 2 }eGple. The treaty as to the 
yearly caravan was badly kept as to the letter, 
and utterly violated as -to the spirit. Extor- 


tion and even plunder was perpetrated by 
peojfle and officials, and with the connivance 
of the government. The provisions promised 
as a gratuity to merchants, and to the atten- 
dants of the Eussian minister were withheid, 
and even when paid for were not delivered, 
De Lange W’'as little better than a prisoner at 
Pekin during more than a year and a half, 
and at last, having been treated with in- 
supportable insolence, he 'withdrew with the 
return of the Eussian caravan : the Chinese 
government never admitted another. It 
would have been impossible for Eussia to 
have been represented by a person freer from 
Eussian nationality or a haughty hearing 
than the gentleman •who then endeavoured 
to sui^port her interests, but neither his 
courtesy nor his flrmiiess were of any avail. 
The permanent resident was regarded by 
sovereign and people as a spy, and resent- 
ment against his nation was enldndled. De 
Lange was finally given to understand that 
all future business, commercial or otherwise, 
should be transacted on the frontier. The 
Eussians did resume business on the frontier, 
and with a vengeance ; lor the old disputes 
which had been settled hy the treaty of 1685^ 
were re-opened ; the Eussians soon indemni- 
fied themselves hy territorial plunder for any 
loss in. the profits of the caravan, or any in- 
dignity to their ambassador ; and so far back 
as the return of De Lange the Eussian de- 
signs, which have since been developed on 
the Amour, were formed. 

In 1727 the czarina, Catherine I,, resolved 
to accomplish what Peter failed to do. She 
projected a plan for Eussian residence at 
Peldn, ostensibly of a purely ecclesiastical 
kind, and sent an ambassador extraordinary 
to negotiate a treaty for that purpose. 
Being ostensibly one of amity and friend- 
ship the object was secured, and the resi- 
dence of certain jmiests and lay students of 
the Chinese language was authorized by a 
specific article of the treaty. This mission or 
residence has enabled the Eussian government 
to obtain exact intelligence of all public 
aflairs, and as the residents or students are 
changed every ten years, Eussia is always 
2 )rovided with a nuniber of intelligent persons 
acq_uainted with the Chinese language, the 
habits and opinions of the Tartar court, and 
the general condition of the empire. The 

Celestials ” are thus accustomed to the ap- 
pearance of Eussian official visitors. 

The renewed frontier feuds increased the 
indisposition of the Chinese to hold intercourse 
■v^dth Eussia. The ecclesiastical residence at 
Peldn has had the same effect : nothing but 
the fear of open war with Eussia prevents the 
em|)eror from breaking it up, as it is believed 
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tliat Russia makes it a sine quit non if peace 
is to continue. 

In 1806 two Russian skips arrived at 
Macao, contraTY to existing treaties, wkick 
forbid tke traffic of the Russians by sea. 
The skips were not permitted to land or take 
in cargoes. An embassy from Russia was in 
the same year turned back from tke great 
wall. From that date tke Russians relied 
upon territorial encroachment as tke chief or 
only moans of their gaining advantage in 
China and Chorea, and they have succeeded 
to a marvellous degree. Finally, they have, 
in 1858, obtained a treaty by which they are 
empowered to trade by sea on the same 
footing as the most favoured maritime nations. 
The steps by which Russia has effected these 
advantages were too gradual, and the sphere 
of action too remote to attract, in past times, 
much notice in Europe, but now the western 
nations are fully accj[iiamtecl with the great 
results. In the progress of this History, de- 
tailing the advances and successes of our own 
countrymen, references to the policy and pro- 
gress of Russia will be necessarily made^where 
they will he more appropriate than in this 
chapter, because they will be then treated in 
their relation to the development of English 
power. It is sufficieiit here to say, that the 
position and prospects of the British empire 
in India and the East cannot be fully under- 
stood, or studied wnth historical unity or 
political foresight, unless the real position 
and power of Russia is comprehended and 
appreciated. Possessing the shores of the 
Amour, splendid ports and harbours on the 
Pacific, forts along the Chinese frontier, 
and a large area of Chinese territory, she 
is in a 2 >osition of power and grandeur which 
will soon be felt by the Chinese empire, and 
the nations of w^esterii Eimope which trade 
with it. On the opj)osite aide of Asia, it is 
already felt that the quietude of the Affghan 
frontier of British India may at any time be 
disturbed by Russian intrigue acting through 
Persia. That country, from local and re- 
ligious relation to Afghanistan and the nations 
of central Asia, can influence numerous tribes 
of wild and hardy horsemen along the line of 
British Indian frontiers; and it is, unhappily, 
certain that Russia lias an influence over the 
Persian court p>ossessed by no other nation, 
and which is dangerous to the independence 
of that country and to the pieace of 
British India. It is true that . naval and 
military demonstrations in the Persian Gulf 
by England can always alarm and humble 
Persia, but before such demonstrations could 
prove effective much mischief might be done. 
The conquest of Persia by Russia cannot be 


remote, \inless France and England deem it 
politic to unite in supporting Persia, as they 
did in maintaining the integrity of Turkey. 
Should Russia possess the present Persian 
empire, she could from the shores of the Red 
Sea, and from the confines of Affghanistan, 
always menace India. Between the two 
powers a war d Voutrance wonld then he 
waged for Asiatic empire, in w'hich the whole 
world would he involved. 

That Russia will yet rule at Pekin and 
Teheran cannot he doubted, unless China and 
Persia be regenerated or fall within the do- 
minion of England. Whatever the states- 
man or politician may deem as to the future 
of the British Empire in India and the East, 
the develojpment of Russian power in nortli- 
eastern and north-western Asia must never 
be lost sight of as a most important, if 
not the most potential, element of their cal- 
culations. Much that has been written of 
late years as to the im]30ssibility of Russia 
penetrating through Central Asia to Hin- 
dostan, is utterly irrelevant to the question as 
to the influence Russia is likely to exercise 
upon the future of Asia by a continued en- 
croachment on Persian territory* on the one 
hand, and by land and sea upon China on the 
other. Tamerlane, the Tartar, marched to 
Moscow, dominated the golden land of the 
great Mogul, and was only prevented from 
pouring two hundred thousand men across 
the frontier of China by the hand of death. 
He did what all men thought to be impossible 
until it was clone. Alexander marched from 
I Eastern Europe to Hindostan, a feat which is 
j still regarded as beyond belief, were not the 
evidences irresistible. Russia has herself 
achieved conquests little short of miraciilous, 
at all events, ^Yhen the time in which her 
territory has spread to its enormous ex- 
tent is considered. There is no im- 
possibility, but there is strong jwobahility 
that from the ]30sitions describecl above, a 
hardy, hopeful, obstinate, persevering, am- 
bitious, warlike power, with great resources, 
such as Russia is, will yet overrun China and 
Persia, unless frustrated in either or both the 
modes already stated. If China and Persia 
be regenerated by intelligence and truth, then 
the robber power will be kept within its own 
wide in’ecincts, and perhaps pushed hack 
to its least genial climes; or if the flag of 
Britain should be borne over those regions by 
the events of future wars or revolutions, 
Russia may be baulked of her prey. Other- 
wise, humanly S 2 )ealdng, her course of con- 
quest will not he checked in Asia until her 
coniines from both east and west of that 
i glorious continent meet at last. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA AND EASTERN ASIA. 

The Portuguese in Asia liave been already as an lidstage for tlie surrender of Ceuta, 
noticed in a cliapter on tlie commerce of India The king and council of Portugal re tused to 
uitli the West, and a chapter w.as devoted to fulfil the conditions, retained the place, v and 
an accotint of their mission there. The con- loft the yonng prince to the fury of the 
Bpicuoiis part wliich they liad in some of the Aloors. The war Avith Barbary was coii- 
most stirring events of the Indian empire tinned at intervals, and with little success to 
during the greater part of the sixteenth, seven- the Portuguese. 

teenth, and eighteenth centuries, and, indeed, John II, succeeded to liis father Alphonso 
their present position tliero, entitle them to a in 1481, and during his reign the maritime 
place in its commercial, politica], and military enterprise of the Portuguese was developed 
history. to an extent never before attempted, and 

Portugal, tliougb now a kingdom of very attended with results UAdiich have operated to 
limited extent, was formerly much smaller, a universal reformation of the geographical 
and came to have a sort of recognised inde- and commercial relations of the old world, and 
pendent existence in the reign of Don discovered a new one. During the reign of 
Alphonso, King of Castile and Leon. This Alphonso, the Portuguese, proceeding along 
prince gave his daughter, Donna Theresa, in the western coast of Africa, stretched as far 
marriage to a foreign adventurer, who, by his tis Guinea, and opened a trade Avith the in- 
personal merits, had risen to distinction, and habitants. John, as one of the first acts of 
Avith her as a dowry the frontier province, his government, ordered a fort to be erected, 
which had been recently wrested from the for the purposes of permanent commercial in- 
Moors. The excellence of the situation, its tercourse. The result of this politic step 
natural beauties and fertility, compensated for was the influx of ivory and gold, from Avhich 
its restricted boundaries. In such high esti- the monarch derived a large revenue. In a 
mation is it held, that it is sometimes desig-. .short time this fort, called St. George of tlie 
Bated Medulla Hispmica^ or tlie MarroAV Jffne, became a considerable city, and noto- 
of Spain. To this territory AAm affixed the rious for its traffic in slaves, 
title of count. For a period of two hundred The progress AAdiich had been made to the 
years subsequent to this transaction the his- south-east' roAUved a project which for cen- 
tory of Portugal 2mesents scarcely any cA^ent turieshad lain in abeyance— a 2 )assage by sea to 
of importance. In 1289 there arose some the East Indies. Since the voyage of Hearchiis 
differences with Castile, aaIucIi Avere not ad- little had been satisfactorily done to explore 
justed for a long time after. In the reign of the southern shores of the Eastern continent, 
King John I., Avho was married to an English or to become acquainted Avith the ocean 
jmincess (Philippa, the daughter of John, beyond, destined noAA to be the highway of 
Duke of Lancaster), an invading army from em 2 )ires, old, recent, and jwospective. tlohn 
Castile, amounting to tliirt}’ thousand men, Avere ordered two small squad rons to be equij)ped 
defeated, and reprisals made on the Spaniards, to ju’osecute this inquiry ; and in the meaii- 
Thc result Avas a lasting peace. The cessa- time he prudently sent tAvo of his subjects 
tion of this Avar enabled King Jolui to under- into India and Abyssinia to trace tbe corn- 
take an expedition against the Moors in Bar- munications, and ascertain the resources of 
bary in 1414. He commanded in person, these vast and A^ery little known regions. 
The campaign Avas successful, and the town The two travellers, Pedro da Covilhan, and 
of Ceuta fell into his hands. He Avas im- Alphonso de PayA% passed first to Naples, 
pressed Avith the importance of its situation, aiul thence to Rhodes; by the knights estab- 
aiid, contrary to the urgent reuionstraiices of lished there they were hospitably entertained, 
his coxvncil, he decided on preserving it, and ' 
had it enlarged and more strongly fortified. 

He garrisoned it Avitli six thousand foot and 
two thousand horse. Tins force he considei’ed 
sufficient to I’epel the attacks of the Moors. 

In the following reign an unsuccessful 
attempt vrm made on Tangier, in Barbary. 

The Portuguese Avere shut up by the Moors, 
and the king’s son, Don Ferdinand, aau\s given 


and assisted on tlieir journey to Alexandria. 
There they parted company, Goviilian setting 
out for India, and Payva for Abyssinia. Tliey 
had previously arranged on meeting after a 
certain period at Cairo. Covilhan embarked 
on the Bed Sea, visited the principal cities of 
India, and prosecuted his journey to the 
banks of the Ganges, and on his return coasted 
the shores of Persia, Arabia, and Africa, as 
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far as Mozambique, and tliere learned tbafc 
the continent terminated in a great cape far 
to the soiitli. From Mozambique he retnnied, 
as appointed, to Cairo, and heard of the 
death of his former associate. To glean the 
information which this death intercepted, he 
])roceeded to Abyssinia ; and though he 
settled in that coiiiitiy, he forwarded to the 
king the result of his travels, and a chart of 
the maritime places he had visited. The 
further prosecution of these discoveries, and 
the crowning result in Vasco da Gama’s suc- 
cess in doubling the Cape and reaching the 
coast of Malabar, have been previously recorded 
in these pages. 

Tlie Portuguese found the voyage along 
the south-east coast of Africa very pleasant 
and prosperous, and in the city of Melinda 
had the satisfaction of discovering, as well as 
in other localities on that route, buildings of 
respectable pretensions, cultivated vegetable 
productions, and a race of people accustomed 
to several of the rehnenients of civilization, 
and carrying on an active commerce ; the I 
women acconnted beautiful, and dressed in ' 
cottons and silks, and veils with gold lace. 
Friendly relations were established with the 
king ; some India Oliristian traders met with ; 
also an able pilot, so expert in navigation, 
that, on being shown an astrolabe, he took 
little notice of it, and aj^jieared to be ac- 
quainted with more considerable instruments.’^ 
Gama on hi>s arrival intimated his presence 
to the King of Calicut. Although greatly 
surprised by this strange arrival of foreigners, 
who in their aspect, dress, accoutrements, 
arms, and manners, were dissimilar to the 
representatives of the various nations that 
traded on his coast, and who had travelled 
thither by a route hitherto never ventured 
on, the Indian prince personally received them 
with every appearance of admiration and 
respect. He readily agreed to enter into the 
most friendly relations with them. The 
Moors, envious of their success, and fearing 
the loss of that commerce, of which they had all 
but a nioiiopoly, soon succeeded in rousing the 
suspicions and jealousy of the native authorities, 
and caused the Portuguese to be considered as 
pirates, and not as ambassadors. Gama and 
some of liis retinue were made prisoners, but 
lie ably managed to escajie wiles and force ; 
and though beset at the entrance of the har- 
bour by sixty armed vessels, he extricated 
liimself, and sailed homewards with his ship, 
filled not only with the products of that coast, 
but with the rich commodities from the eastern 
provinces of the peninsula. Two years after 
his departure to the East he anchored in the 
Tagus. His crew were seriously diminished : 
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fifty -five returned out of the one hundred 
and forty-eight who had sailed with him. 
All the honours which might he expected for 
such services were heaped upon him by his 
grateful sovereign. He was created Count of 
XTdeguiera, declared Admiral of the Indus, 
and the office made hereditary in his family. 

Few princes have rendered such essential 
services— -not to his subjects alone, but to 
mankind — as he who now wielded the sceptre 
of the comparatively insignificant kingdom of 
Portugal. Under the guidance of Manuel his 
subjects entered on a new career. Capable 
of forming projects of the most comprehensive 
character, and of executing them with dili- 
gence and intelligence, he exhibited abilities 
equally invaluable in that perception of human 
capabilities which enabled him to select the 
men best qualified to conduct with success 
the duties confided to them. It has been 
stated by no mean authority, ^Hhat, happily 
for Portugal, his discerning eye selected a 
snccession of officers to take the same coin- 
mand in India, who, by their enterprising 
valour, military skill, and political sagacity, 
accompanied with disinterested integrity, 
public spirit, and love of their conntrjv 
established a title to be ranked amongst the 
persons most eminent for virtues and abilities 
in any age or nation. Greater things -were 
achieved by them than were ever accomplished 
in so short a time.” ^ 

Gama reached home in iSeptember, 1499, 
and ill the course of a year a fleet of thirteen 
ships was got ready, and entrusted to the 
command of Don Pedro Alvarez Cabral. 
Driven to the south-west of the continent of 
Africa as he endeavoured to double the Cape, 
to his astonishment he discovered land — the 
Brazils. He sent back to Europe one of his 
vessels to announce his good fortune, and then 
launched across the Pacific for the coast of 
Malacca. Though he was received kindly 
on his aiTival at Calicut, this good under- 
standing did not long continue. Through the 
insidious intrigues of the Moors the Christians 
were persecuted, and fifty of them massacred. 
Cabral, to convince them that these aggressions 
could not he inflicted with impunity, destroyed 
by fire all the Indian and Arabian vessels in 
the port ; he put the crews to the sword, and 
appropriated the cargoes; he then directed 
his cannon against the town, demolished 
several of the houses, causing great destruc- 
tion of human life. Tlio Portuguese autho- 
rities say fifteen great vessels and five hun- 
dred lives were lost. 

After this afiair the admiral proceeded with 
some of his vessels to Cochin, and thence hack 
to Cannanore. At both these places he was 
* BncychjKJ^dia Britamilca, vol, x. p 4G5. 
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well receivedV and every Hcility afforded 
of getting Ills cargo, Tiie native princes re- 
sented tke treatment tlie^r liad received from 
tlie B^ajali of Calicut, and from Cocliin and 
Oannanore ambassadors were sent to the 
court of Lisbon with presents and an offer of 
free trade.^ Gonzalo Gil Barbosa was left 
as factor at Cochin to provide lading for the 
next arrivals. 

Before this fleet had reached Europe, four 
ships had sailed from the Tagus, under the 
command of John de .Nova. These vessels 
arrived at Oannanore, and were there in- 
formed that an attack was apprehended from 
an armament of forty great ships, which were 
being equipped by the King of Oalicut. To 
prove to the king and people that he had no 
fear of this force — leaving four hictors on 
shore to prepare goods for his return— he 
sailed direct for GaHcut, and, finding the fleet 
jirepared for the voyage, he fell upon it. 
During that day and night, and part of the 
morrow, he kept up an uninterrupted fire, 
sunk several, and put the rest to flight. 
Having called at Oocliin, he put on board the 
commodities collected hy the factor left there 
by Cabral, and then proceeded to Oannanore, 
where he completed his cargoes. On his re- 
turn he discovered the Island of St. Helena, 
which proved of great service to subsequent 
voyagers, by the excellence of its water, and 
is now, and long will continue to be, famous 
as the prison-isle of the first Napoleon. 

The spirit of the Portuguese was now 
thoroughly roused, and to the purely worldly 
considerations were added the stimulants of 
j religious zeal. As has been fully detailed, 
missionaries had accompanied all their expedi- 
tions, and the court of Borne was resolved to 
extend its all-grasping power over the thou- 
sands of millions who crowded the teeming 
continent and islands of the East. Manuel 
was inspired with the hope of completing the 
work which he was assured the Apostle St. 
Thomas had begun, and of re-establishing 
the Christian religion in those countries, and 
of enlarging his royal titles by adding to 
them, as he did, those of Lord of the Navi- 
gation, Conquests, and Trade of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia, and India, — which was 
confirmed by tbe Pope. In March, 1502, 
he dispatched three squadrons to India: 
the first consisting of ten ships, under Yasco 
da Gama; the second of five ships, rmder 
Vincent 8odre, to clear the coast of Cochin 
and Oannanore, and intercept the ships trad- 
ing to Mecca ; and the third under Stephen da 
Gama: but all the squadrons were under the 
supreme command of Yasco. On coming 
to Caniiaiiore, the admiral had an interview 
* Be Sousa, vol, i. p. G. 


with the king upon the shore, to arrange as 
to the condition on which their commercial 
intercourse was to be conducted. Without 
waiting to complete this negotiation, he pro- 
ceeded close to the shore towards Calicut, to 
which be had forwarded intelligence of his 
appumeh, resolved to avenge the outrages 
ofiered to Ms countrymen, and vowing 
the destruction of that city. As an instal- 
ment of Ms vengeance, he cruelly hanged 
thirty Moors at the yardarms ; then cutting 
off their hands, heads, and feet, he threw 
them into the sea, to he cast on the shore by 
the tide, proclaiming that their fate was mer- 
ciful in comparison with the tortures reserved 
f or the murderers of the P o rt ugue se. 

Yasco now discovered that three kings 
had combined to induce him to wdnter on 
their shore, and that a fleet of a hundred 
sail, recently destroyed by storms, was fitted 
out for this object. The salutary fear which 
his late summary proceedings had created 
induced an entire change of policy. The 
King of Oannanore conceded to apprehen- 
sions what he had peremptorily denied to 
entreaties ; and the King of Cochin concluded 
a treaty both advantageous and durable. A 
\vooden house was erected, and a factor and 
thirty -two Portuguese 'were left there to 
carry on the trade. 

A treacherous attempt, attended with great 
danger, was made to entrap the admiral. 
Whilst the vessels were receiving their caiv 
goes, a Brahmin of high note, with his son 
and nephew presented himself, professing a 
desire of visiting Eurojoe and being instructed 
in the faith. He also proposed measures of 
conciliation between him and the King of 
Calcutta. The possession of the son and 
nephew as hostages in his hands, induced 
Yasco to place confidence in this Brahmin, 
and he was thereby induced to proceed in 
his ship, and, accompanied by no other vessel 
in the fleet, in order to visit that port. The 
Brahmin was landed and was the bearer of 
several despatches to and from the king ; hut in 
the interim one hundred boats ^vere prepared by 
the Hindoos, wMch unexpectedly one morning 
boldly surrounded the Portuguese vessel, and 
daringly endeavoured to destroy it with fire- 
works. It was actually on fire, but assistance 
wvas at hand, and the enemy suffered severely 
for their temerity, Tbe Brahrnirfs relatives 
werehanged in sight of the city. Vasco shortly 
after met with their fleet and obtained con- 
siderable booty. He then returned with nine 
ships richly laden to Lisbon. Sodre had been 
left in care of the coast and factories. 

In 1503, the King of Calicut, in the ab- 
sence of the greater portion of the Portu- 
guese squadroti, thought a favourable oppor- 
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tunity was presented of destroying tlie factory 
at Cocliin. He accordingly marclied thither 
with that object ; but though defeated, forced 
to fly and seek refuge, and his capital burned, 
he refused to surrender. Having flecl to a 
neighbouring town iiiucli easier of defence 
tban Oocliin, he was closely besieged and re- 
duced to extremities, wdien a large naval force 
arrived, commanded by the celebrated and 
able man Albucpierqne, w'ho repelled the 
attacking army with very heavy loss. The 
victors now huilt a fortress in the territories 
of til eir faithful ally Tremiimpara, to whos'e 
late hdelity they were so greatly indebted. 
The zamorin, in consequence of this timely 
succour, was compelled to seek for peace, and 
the terms winch he conceded w^ere very 
favourable both to the King of Cochin and his 
European allies. In several engagements both 
by sea and land the new comers were invariably 
victorious . A factory was e stablished at Gou - 
km, and the vessels haying succeeded in 
Becuring freights, both the Albuquerques 
started for home, the younger brother and his 
companions were neverheard of. Amongst the 
cargo of the eldest were two horses, one Persian 
the other an Arab, which were held in great ' 
esteem, being the first imported to Portugal. A 
small garrison for the protection of their trade 
and ally was left on the Indian coast. 

The Portuguese fleet had scarcely lost sight 
of its new possession wlieii a pow’erful confe- 
deracy was formed by the neighbouring 
princes. They drew together fifty thousand 
men, and attacked Cochin by land and sea. 
Duarte Pacheco, who had been left in com- 
mand of the small garrison of St. James, re- 
solved to resist the threatened attack, and 
encouraged liis friend and ally to make all 
the preparations in his power. The king was 
loi't to protect his capital ; and the Portuguese, 
with their inconsiderable force, accompanied 
by only three hundred Malabars, put to sea 
in search of their enemies. In several en- 
gagements they 'were victorious. , The fer- 
tility of expedients, the intrepidity of conduct, 
the confidence wliich he inspired, the oLo- 
dience he commanded, and the consummate 
success which attended his evolutions, justly 
place Pacheco among the first men of his own 
or any other country. He triumphed over 
every difficulty, and at length the zamorin, 
foiled ill every attempt and conscious of the 
contempt to widcli the successive defeats of 
his formidable force by a mere handful of 
men, was reduced to abdicate his throne in 
favour of his nephew. 

Pacheco had been scarcely released from 
ibis danger when his aid was urgently de- 
manded by the factory at Coulam, wliich was 
threatened by five Moorish ships. He has- 
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tened to the relief of his countrymen, secured 
the safety of that harhour and a monopoly 
of the trade, and spread a wholesome terror 
of the Portuguese tlirougli all the coasts. 

On his return to Cochin he found that a 
large fleet and force had arrived, consisting of 
thirteen ships, ^^fhe largest that had yet been 
built in Portugal,’'!^' and twelve hundred men, 
commanded hy Lope Soarez, wlio had heeii 
joined by some ships he met bn his yoyage. 
This fleet first called at Cannanore, and then 
sailed for Calicut, wliich town 'was battered 
by them for two days; the greater part was 
reduced to a heap of ruins, and three hnndred 
of the inhahitaiits sacrificed. Thence they 
sailed to Cochin, where Pacheco fonnd tliem. 
An expedition wms then sent against Cran- 
ganore, a town within four leagues of Cochin, 
which, having been fortified by the zamorin, wns 
a great annoyance. It w'as burnt to the ground, , 
and the Prince of Calicut, wIio wns to have 
defended it, fled. A friendly treaty wns 
made with the King of Tanore. In 150o, a 
fleet of the King of Calient, consisting of 
seventeen large ships w^ell stored with cannon, 
and carry ing four thousand men, W’as destroyed 
by Lope Soarez. The ships’ cargoes w^ere 
consumed, seven hundred Turks were drowmed, 
besides those who perished by Are and sw^ord. 
This victory cost the Portuguese only twmnty- 
three men. Early in January the following 
year Soarez sailed, and arrived in July folio w’- 
ing in Lisbon, with his thirteen victorious 
vessels laden with rich booty. He W’as ac- 
companied by the brave and successful 
Pacheco, wlio w-as received with every mark 
of respect by his sovereign in recognition of his 
glorious services ; but on some accusation 
wvas shortly after imprisoned and suffered to 
die miserably. A terrible example^” says tlie 
historian, ‘‘ of the uncertainty of royal favours 
and the little regard paid to true merit.” 

;S. On the twenty-fifth of March there sailed 
from Lisbon the largest fleet that had, to tliat 
time, faced the Indian Ocean. It consisted 
of tw^'enty-tw'o ships, and conveyed fifteen 
hundred flglitiug men. Eleven of these 
vessels w^re destined for commercial pur- 
poses, and the other moiety w’ere to remain 
in India. The command w’as entrusted to 
the celebrated Don Francisco de Almeida, 
wlio was commissioned to govern the late 
acquisitions witb tlie title of viceroy. 

On his landing in India, Almeida sought 
an interview^ with the King of Cannanore, and 
informed him that he came to reside in that 
country to defend his countrymen against the 
aggressions of the zamorin, and he demanded 
permission to erect a fort in the harbour. 

* Faria y Sousas Asia Foriuguesa. Tom. i. p. 1, 
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Permission was granted, and on its completion 
a garrison of one linndred and fifty men was 
placed in it, and two ships assigned it for the 
protection of the coast. Having reached 
Cochin, he learned that the men left in charge 
of the factory at Gonlam were all cruelly 
hiitchered by the Moors. Three vessels 
which he sent thither with orders to procure 
merchandize, and to omit all notice of the 
outrages perpetrated, hut in case of denial to 
avenge it, being received in a hostile mannei’, 
the town, and twenty-four vessels assembled 
for its protection, were subjected to a fierce 
cannonade ; the ships were all biumt, and only 
a few of the crews escaped by swimming. 

In reward for his fidelity and protection, 
the Portuguese authorities at home had com- 
missioned Almeida to crown Tremnmpara, the 
King of Cochin, and had for that purpose 
brought with him from Lisbon a diadem of 
gold ornamented with pearls. The old sove- 
reign having resigned in favour of his nephew, 
Nambeadorim, this intended honour was be- 
stowed upon the latter. 

The Zaniorin of Calicut was still plotting 
the expulsion of the Europeans, and had pre- 
vailed on the King of Caiinanore to enter into ' 
Ids views. Brito, the captain of the fort 
which had been erected by the Portuguese in 
the latter place, was unjustly accused of an 
act of cruelty and perfidy in seizing on a ship 
from that port with a Portuguese pass, and 
in having sunk it, and all the Moorish sailors 
sewed up in a sail, that the act might not be 
detected by the discovery of any of the muti- 
lated carcasses. Of this deed, perpetrated by 
one of his countrymen, the captain of the fort 
was innocent. The two Indian princes had 
made arrangements to surprise him and his 
small garrison, and having discovered the de- 
sign he sought the aid of the viceroy. This 
was promptly sent, and the little garrison, 
though beleaguered by a large army and 
reduced by the accidental loss of their 
magazine and provisions to feed on vermin, 
repulsed the enemy with a very great sacri- 
fice of men, not one of their own having fallen 
in the action. A larger force now arrived 
to their assistance under the command of the 
viceroy and Tristan de Cunna, who forced 
their way up the river through showers of 
halls ; the town was entered, the garrison put 
to the sword, and all the vessels in the har- 
bour set on fire. 

In 1507 Don Francisco de Almeida sent his 
son Lorenzo as far as Ghoule, with eight ships, 
to protect the Portuguese traders along the 
coasts of Gannanoi*e and Cochin. On his way 
he captured some Moorish vessels, and ob- 
tained intelligence that a fleet was in those 
waters, commissioned by the Sultan of Egypt 
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to encounter the Portuguese adventurers, and 
exclude them from the East. 

Previous to the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese, the cloves of Amhoyna, the nutmeg 
and mace of Banda, the sandal of Timor, the 
camphor of Borneo, the gold and silver of the 
East, the spices, gums, perfumes, and curio - 
sitiesof China, Siam, Java, and other kingdoms, 
were first conveyed to Malacca, and thence 
to the nations west of the Bed Sea. This 
commerce it was that, during the middle ages, 
had enriched the cities of Calicut, Oambaya, 
Ormuz, and Aden, which, in addition to the 
commodities enumerated as coming through 
Malacca, also had the trade in rubies from 
Pegu, stuffs from Bengal, pearls from Ceylon, 
the diamonds of Golconda; the cinnamon, and 
richer rubies of Ceylon ; the pepper, ginger, 
and other spices of Malabar. From Ormuz 
they were brought to Europe up the Persian 
Gulf,toBassora,at the mouth of the Euphrates, 
and thence distributed in the caravans through 
Armenia, Trebizond, Tartary, Aleppo, and 
Damascus, and to the port of Berut upon 
the Mediterranean, and from this depot the 
Yenetians, Genoese, and Catalonians, con- 
veyed them to their respective countries. 
Such of those commodities as had to travel by 
the Bed Sea, were landed at Toro or Suez, 
towns at the bottom of the isthmus, and thence 
were borne in caravans to grand Cairo, thence 
down the Nile to Alexandria, and there 
shipped. The Italian commercial states and 
towns of Spain, the Sultan of Egypt, and 
many other princes and communities were 
considerable losers by the channels into which 
this commerce was diverted by the recent 
discoveries; and, however widely they dif- 
fered on all other points, they felt they had a 
common interest in driving the new intruders 
out of India. To ensure their Eastern pos- 
sessions, the Poi’tuguese established a factory 
at Malacca; the Isle ofOrninz, bravely defended 
by its sovereign, Sheifedin II., had to submit 
I to become tributary, and to the erection of a 
fortress. On the coast of Sofala another was 
raised. Thus, along the vast extent of the 
continent of Africa, from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to Abyssinia, and along the shores 
of Asia, from Ormuz to Siam, the flag of 
Portugal waved triumphantly. 

The Yenetians were amongst the first to 
feel the depressing effects on their commerce, 
and to endeavonr to provide a remedy. They 
entered into a communication with the Sultan 
of Egypt, and after exciting his worst appre- 
hensions, they offered to provide him with the 
materials for the construction of a fleet which 
might he used to cut off the vessels of the 
Portuguese in the eastern waters. It is more 
than probable that to the wily counsels of 
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tlie ItallanSj is attributaMe tbe artful means 
by which the Turks endeavoimed to use the 
agency of the pope, in accomplishing their 
objects, before they appealed to arms. 

The sultan accounted for his warlike pre- 
par'ations by publicly avo^Yiug that his inten- 
tions were, in revenge for the outrages offered 
to the pilgrims on their way to Mecca, to 
destroy the temple and holy places of Jeru- 
salem. The mediation of the pope was ob- 
tained, bnt by presents well applied by ^ the 
Portuguese monarch, and by ardent professions 
of devotion to the holy see, and zeal for the 
propagation of the faith, he disarmed all hos- 
tility on the part of the pontiff. The sultan, 
deprived of all hopes in that quarter, urged on 
his other preparations, and entered into cor- 
respondence /with the Indian Mohammedan 
princes. With the connivance of these and 
of his Obristian confederates, a large fleet was 
built and equipped, and dispatched, under the 
command of Meer Hozem, to the western 
shores of the Indian peninsula, with commands 
to pursue and extirpate the foreign infidels 
who were spreading terror and devastation in 
their path eastward. This fleet made its ap- 
pearance as the younger Almeida was steering 
his course to Ohonle. The father forwarded 
immediate instructions to httacfc the fleet be- 
fore it could reach the coast, and be reinforced 
by the natives. The young admiral, who had 
cast anchor, was attending to pushing on 
the preparations to execute his father’s com- 
mands when the Egyptian squadron was seen 
in sight, and, favoured by wind andtide, was ap- 
proaching the harbour. The ships succeeded 
in entering the river, and drew^ up in order of 
battle. For two days tbe engagement was 
maintained with equal vigour and courage, 
Hoz:era ’was confident of victory, having suc- 
ceeded in surprising his enemy, and pro « 
fessed his resolution to board the Portuguese 
admiral, and gave orders to the rest of his 
ships to hoard the others. The gallant Al- 
meida, though partially surprised, was not iu 
the least disheartened, and when his.adversavy 
neared to the attack, he poured in such a 
showier of hall, arrows, grenades, and other 
daugorous missiles, that the Turkish vessel 
shrunk from the encounter, though far larger 
than its adversary. Lorenzo now became the 
assailant, and attempted to hoard the enemy. 
Two of his galleys were more successful than 
their gallant chief, and took two of their 
opponents and put their crews to the sword. 
The victory inclined to the Europeans, when 
the dismayed Mohammedans W’-ere relieved 
by tbe arrival of Melique Az, the governor of 
Pin, with a number of small vessels w^ell 
manned. This unequal conflict was injurious 
to tbe men and ships, but. it was maintained 
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till the second night separated them, Lo- 
renzo then, under favour of the darkness, held 
a council of his chief officers, when it was de- 
cided that they should endeavour to escape to 
tbe open sea, where the fight could he renewed 
with greater advantage, and with greater faci- 
lities for retreat, should circumstances render 
the latter advisable. In endeavouring to ac- 
complish this mancBuvre, the attention of the 
enemy was attracted, and Lorenzo’s ship, 
running foul of some fishing stakes, made 
so much water, that her destruction became 
inevitable. Her consort wvas drifted out to 
sea, and the admiral was left exposed to the 
united attack directed against him. He ne- 
glected nothing wdiich became a brave and a 
skilful commander ; and when his thigli was 
shattered by a ball, he ordered himself to be 
placed against tlve mast, where he stood en- 
couraging his men till another shot broke his 
back. His body w%as placed under deck, and 
tbe vessel was not snrrendered. Tbe Turks 
boarded it, and found Lorenzo’s iaitbful page 
by the body of his master, bewailing his loss 
with tears of blood as Avell as water, having 
received an arrow in his eye. hlutilated as 
he was, ho rose to defend the corpse, and, 
having killed as many as covered his master, 
he then fell upon the heap of slain. Such 
devotion should leave an imperishable name ; 
hia lives — Laurence Freyre Gato, Of one 
Imndred men that were with Lorenzo, only 
nineteen escaped. Six hundred of tbe enemy 
fell Meliqne Az, a prince to whose bravery 
and humanity his enemies testified, pre- 
vailed on the survivors to surrender, and paid 
them every attention, and wrote a letter to 
Almeida, condoling with him on the death of 
a son so eminently distinguished. This was 
the first occasion in which the Portuguese 
cannon \vas heard on the shores of the Maha- 
rashtra,*' Ohonle then belonged to the king- 
dom of Ahmednxiggur. Although the vice- 
roy received the intelligence of his son’s death 
with apparent submission to the wdll of the 
Supreme, and declared that he had much less 
desired for the youth long life than a dis- 
tinguished name, and felt in the realization of 
that aspiration that he had no cause for 
mourning, as he was now enjoying the re- 
wards of his conduct, he, however, did not ex- 
hibit tbis commendable resignation in bis acts. 
With all the expedition possible he fitted out 
a fleet of nineteen ships, and embodied an 
army composed of Portuguese and natives, 
when his arrangements were interrupted by 
tbe arrival of Alplionso Albuquerque with the 
title of viceroy, and with peremptory orders 
from the king to Don Francisco de Almeida 
to resign the government into his hands, and 
* Grant Buff’s Eidonj of the Mahmitas^ voL ii. p. 76. 
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return liome in one of tlio trading vessels. 
He refused to surrender tlie dignity until lie 
Imd concluded the expedition which he was 
preparing. Albuquerque pressed him to 
compliance; he pleaded as an excuse that the 
ship in which he was to return had already 
departed, and that he should remain to inflict 
condign pnnishment on the Turks. To fur- 
ther pressing remonstrances, accompanied with 
an assurance that ample satisfaction would 
he exacted for the death of his son, he replied, 

That he had taken up the sword, and would 
never resign it to another to avenge his 
wrongsT Finding all argument ineffectual, 
Albuquerque proceeded to Cochin, This re- 
fusal to comply with the commands of the 
'sovereign, established a precedent which 
led afterwards to bad results, and set the royal 
authority at open defiance. 

Almeida, on the departure of Albuquerque, 
proceeded with his armament^ — confidence in its 
strength, and the attachment of his officers and 
forces, induced him to act so independently — I 
as has been just related above. He sailed for 
Babul, one of the greatest and most splendid 
towns on that coast, and which had given its 
zealous support to the Egyptians. The Por- 
tuguese entered the river on the 80th of De- 
cember, 1508. Francisco de Almeida, who 
personally commanded, landed his men, and 
took, plundered, and burnt the town. Ac- 
cording to Ossorio and other historians, this 
conflagration was ordered by the viceroy 
himself, as the only effectual means left him 
of piittlng an end to the plundering. 

The combined fleets of the enemy were in 
the Gulf of Cambay ; hither he determined 
to direct his course. When he entered he 
found them sti*ongly posted in the harbour of 
Dill, Though covered by strong batteries, 
and a sloping network of strong rope, the 
Portuguese did not hesitate, but advanced to 
the attack. The conflict w^as short, sharp, 
and decisive : all the large vessels were either 
sunk or taken* the rest, defeated and shat- 
tered, sought protection in shallow Avater. 
The captured vessels, stored with plunder, 
amply rewarded the toiling victors. All the 
EurDpean captives were restored uncondi- 
tionally. This victory was sullied by a dis- 
graceful and unprovoked massacre of his 
prisoners. On liis reton to Cochin, Albuquer- 
que was placed under arrest. This Almeida 
soon regretted, and shortly afterwards he was 
persuaded to resign his appointment into the 
hands of his successor, and then set sail for 
Portugal, which he never reached, being killed 
in an aflray with some naked and contemptible 
Caffres on the coast of Africa. 

Albuquerque being now at the head of the 
government, hurried Ms preparations for the 


reduction of Calicut, the capital of the earliest 
and most powerful enemy of the Portuguese. 
With a body of eighteen hundred men, in 
thirty vessels, and some boats of Malays, who 
were led by the hope of plunder to accompany 
the expedition, he set sail, and arrived there 
on the 2nd of January, 1510. Albuquerque 
was also accoxnpanied by Goutinho, who bad 
recently arrived with a fleet of fifteen sail, 
having been sent out by King Manuel, to 
whom intelligence had been communicated of 
the preparations made by the Sultan of Egypt, 
and also of the apprehended refusal of Almeida 
to sxirrender Mb office. This nobleman was 
entrusted mth great powers ; and the duties 
committed to Mm having heen duly executed, 
he was on the eve of departure for Europe 
when this armament was ready to sail. Am- 
bitious of fresh laurels, he insisted on being 
permitted to take a prominent part upon this 
occasion. The honourable post he sought 
was conceded by Ms friend. The difficulties 
to their landing they found very great. The 
town was surrounded with jungle, and could 
be approached by narrow avenues only, which 
left the troops no space for their files and 
evolutions. The army was therefore divided, 
and it was agreed that the two commanders 
should advance with separate divisions. To 
Ooutinho was assigned eight hundred men, 
and some fleidpieces. Albuquerque led an 
equal minaber, and a supplementary body of 
eight hundred Malays. The}?’ remained under 
arms all night, through their eagerness to 
land, hut the sound of the signal to march 
and the discharge of cannon drowned all their 
fatigue in the military ardour they evolved. 
They marched with great csonfusion, as both 
parties were emulous of performing the most 
distinguished feat. The followers of Albu- 
querque first reached the defences, and 
charged the six hundred men who were 
posted at their point of attack, who, though 
they vigorously received the assault, were 
compelled to succumb to their intrepid as- 
sailants, and in a few minutes the Portuguese 
were in possession. Coutinho, whose progress 
had been retarded, did not arrive until the 
' banner of Portugal was planted on the wall 
I of the captured fortress, and was chagrined 
1 that he had had no part in the matter. Ho 
indulged in the bitterest reproaches, and 
charged his friend Albuquerque with having 
by his contrivances robbed Mm of Ms share 
of the glory. He insultingly added, “Were 
yon ambitious that the rabble of Lisbon 
shonld trumpet jour renown as the conqueror 
of Calicut, and that our sovereign should yield 
you all the credit ? Were that your vain- 
glorious object, you will be disappointed. 
On my arrival I shall tell the lung I could 
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have GBterecl tlie town witli only tliis cano in 
my 1) and; and since I find nobody to figlit 
with, I will not rest satisfied^ tiU I enteiv tbe 
palace of tlie zamorin, and dine in bis balls. 
Haiigbtily disdaining to await any explana- 
tion, be commanded bis troops to ^ march to 
that quarter. His progress was disputed as 
be impetnonsly and successfully cut bis way 
for tlie space of five leagues, encumbered 
with a continuous grove of palms that lined 
tbe way. YYben be reached tbe palace, | 
be found it formed a little town, strongly 
walled in, and, in fact, the only fortification 
in Calicut. The main strength of the army 
also was posted there. The brave. Portu- 
guese was not disheartened by these dis- 
coveries. For him the difficulties sweetened 
the labour, and enhanced the prospective 
rewards. Giving a short respite to the 
soldiers, he made a fierce assault on the gates. 
His impetuosity was iiTesistible ; the enemy 
fled to the mountains, and the royal residence 
was at the mercy of the victors, who were 
soon engrossed in appropriating the wealth 
with which they were profusely surrounded. 
They were blinded by their cupidity to the 
fearful consequences of their disorganization 
and recklessness, and acted with as little pre- 
caution as if the enemy had been destroyed 
as well as defeated. They were soon called 
to a sense of their folly. The foe had been 
expelled, but not crushed. Animated by the 
paucity of their number, and their present im- 
prudent behaviour, a body of thirty thousand 
well-armed men returned to renew the con- 
test. Several of the Portuguese, encumbered 

with spoil, were killed. During the progress I 
of Ooutinho, and the occupation of the palace, 
Albuquerque had entered the city, and set fire 
to the houses, and then resolved to ascertain 
what Continho had done, who had foolishly 
nefiected to keep open the communications 
wdtli the rear. Plaving followed in his track, 
and arrived at the scene of action, he found him 
and his companions surrounded by an armed 

and resolutediost, in the most imminmTLt danger. 

He discovered means of communicating the 
fact of his presence to Ooutinho, and in the 
meantime endeavoured to prevent the pres- 
sure on him of the enemy on the ^outside. 
After some considerable delay, and in reply 
to a third message, Albuquerque was in- 
formed that he might proceed towards the 
fleet, and that Ooutinho, then engaged in col- 
lecting his men, who had dispersed in all direc- 
tions, would follow. On his march Albu- 
querque learned that his colleague’s life w-as 
in danger ; he attempted, hut in vain, to cut 
his w^ay hack to his relief. It \vas too late. 
The Indians in multitudes thronged the in- 
tervening street. Tbe tops of the bouses 


were crowded with armed assailants, and from 
windows, turrets, and every covert be was 
assailed with clouds of darts. The bravest 
of his men fell around him : entangled in tlie 
narrow streets, lanes, and avenues, he could 
neither advance nor retreat ; his own fate 
hung trembling in the balance. The flames 
of the burning houses at last gleamed upon 
his path, and forced his Bcorched assailants to 
clear his way. The gallant Albuquerque 
I escaped almost by a miracle ; he was wounded 
in the throat with a dart, in the head with a 
stone, and was so faint that he was home 
senseless to the shore. Ooutinho, when sen- 
sible of his imminent danger, placed himself 
at the head of his men, and fought like a 
lion. Though the palace around him was 
in flames, and he surrounded by an infu- 
riated host, he bravely endeavoured to cut a 
passage through them ; he at length fell, and 
in endeavonring to defend him officers^ of the 
noblest families in Portugal shared his fate. 
Eighty of the Portuguese were slain, and 
three hundred wounded. In so severe an 
encounter, and taken so by surprise, it is 
scarcely credible their loss was so small. 
Their own historians are the only accessible 
authorities, and it is to .be suspected that 
truth has been frequently sacrificed to national 
vanity. 

The ardour of the viceroy was not mode- 
rated by this disaster. He had no sooner 
recovered from his wounds than he directed 
his attention to the extension of his con- 
quests. His intended enterprise was not 
directed against the capital of the zamorin, 
but on the acquisition of some town on the 
sea-coast, which might be established as a 
capital for the Portuguese colonists. The 
Island of Ormuz appeared to him the best 
selection, and thitber he steered, about the 
end of January, 1510, with seventeen hun- 
dred men in twenty-one vessels, of all sorts 
and sizes. Timora, an Indian pirate,^ who 
visited him on his way, drew his attention to 
Goa, a town on the sea-coast of the Deccan, 
in the district called Oanara, which has 
since become famous as the military, civil, 
commercial, and religious capital of the Por- 
tuguese empire in the East. 

Timora had been or igmally an Indian 
chief. He had been dispossessed of his in- 
heritance by his relatives, and harshly treated 
by his neighboxirs. He became a pirate, and 
the captain of a numerons and daring body 
of Indian adventurers. He attacbed himself 
to the Portuguese, and proved himself a 
trusty friend. In all probability he was 
induced to cultivate the friendship of the 
Europeans in the hope, with their aid, of 
being able to avenge bis injuries, and to re- 
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cover Ins lost power. On tliis memorable 
occasion be pointed ont tbe superiority of 
Goa to Ormnz. Goa liad been only recently 
conquered by tlie Moguls, and annexed to 
Delhi. Tbe convulsions by wbicb that 
power was sbaken in tbe commencement of 
the seventb century, bave been already de- 
tailed, and tbe capture of Goa glanced at. 
Amid tbe disruption of tbe cumbrous and 
unwieldy components of that empire, tbe 
severance of tbe Deccan, and tbe growth of 
tbe three states, wbicb from vice-royalties 
grew into independent kingdoms, an oppor- 
tunity wms afforded for the assertion of similar 
pretensions in the south, and amongst other 
Idngdoms, first rose that of Narsinga, with 
its capital, Bisnagor. But tbe most powerful 
of these at this time was Goa, whose sove- 
reign bore tbe title of zabaim. Timora in- 
formed Aibnqnerqne that this prince w^as 
involved in war with several states of the in- 
terior, that be was no\v absent in some dis- 
tant campaign, tliat bis resoiirces were ab- 
sorbed, and bis capital left unprotected, an 
easy prey to tbe first powerful invader. As 
an assurance of bis confidence in tbe propriety 
of bis recommendation and tbe issue, be 
proffered tbe co-operation of bis own force, 
amounting to twmlve ships. 

No time -was lost, on the 2dtb of February 
tbe combined fleets of these freebooters— * 
Hindoo and Christian— cast anchor in tbe 
harbour of Goa. The forts for its protection 
were captured without delay, and the ships 
drawn up close to the walls. The inliabi- 
tants, wdio w^ere chiefly engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits, alarmed by the threatened 
storming of their city, and tbe treatment to 
be expected from tlieir nnscrupulous and ex- 
acting enemies, reluctantly presented them- 
selves to tbe Portuguese to make an offer of 
surrender, upon condition that their lives, 
liberties, and estates should be secured. The 
offer w^as accepted, Albuquerque entei’ed 
the city, and was received with as much 
homage as could have been paid to the legi- 
timate sovereign. He applied himself to tbe 
restoration of order and public confidence, 
and tile measures be pursued to accomplish 
these ends Were bailed with public approval. 
He dispatched embassies to the neighbouring i 
courts, proffering friendship and soliciting | 
alliances. The towns dependant on Goa : 
awaited no advances ; as soon as they learned 
the fail of the metropolis they immediately 
proffered their submission, and \vere, as might 
be presumed, kindly received. It must be 
confessed, how-ever unjustifiable his designs 
on Goa w^ere, wdien in possession he faithfully 
fulfilled every stipulation, and with great, 
prudence endeavoured to establish his powder 


on the attachment of the people. The com- 
mand of the fort w^as conferred on one of his 
principal officers, Don Antonio de Noronnah ; 
the government of the natives on Timojee, 
and the officers of the late administration were 
continued in their posts. This pleasant state 
of things \vas not fated to continue. The 
zabaim, as soon as he heard of the sudden 
reverse of fortune and the loss of his capita], 
suddenly concluded peace with his adver- 
saries, and turned his attention to home. He 
induced several of them to make common 
cause wuth him, and to assist in driving from 
their vicinity an enemy whose object was to 
crusb them all in turn. An army of forty 
thousand men were quickly under his com- 
mand, all breathing vengeance against the 
hated foreign invaders. The natives properly 
held everything as secondary to the necessity 
of their immediate overthrow. The zabaim 
had, as might be expected, a great number of 
adherents in the city on wdiose loyalty he 
might reckon. They had assured him of 
their fealty and assistance. He had been 
foxxr months in possession wdien the expected 
foe appeared at the gates. Albuquerque 
rested his hopes on defending the approaches. 
He fortified all the strong points of defence, 
and stationed chosen troops at them, covering 
them with walls and intrenchments. A 
danger now manifested itself which had not 
been anticipated, and one which was calcu- 
lated to frustrate his best efforts and genixxs. 
Amongst his ax’my there arose a numei'ous 
party, who looked xxpon the attempt to retain 
the town as insanity. They argued, and not 
xvithont plausibility, that it was imprudent in 
the highest degree to expect to be able, in the 
midst of a hostile population, .with no possi- 
bility of succour from home or elsewhere, to 
offer resistance to the numerous army by 
which they w'ere beset. The towering am- 
bition of the viceroy was too lofty to look 
doxvn upon those common-place calculations. 
To his all-grasping spirit nothing seemed im- 
possible. With him, as wdth Napoleon le 
Grand, there was no such word as 
hiliti/ in his vocabxxlary. He indignantly 
scouted the craven fears that suggested the 
idea of abandoning a prize so magnificent. 
His displeasure did not convince the dissen- 
tients, who protested against sacrificing to 
the temerity of one the whole army, and the 
future prospects of the Indo -Portuguese. 
Nine hundred of them conspired to strip him 
of his powei’, and consult as best they could 
for the common safety. Their machinations 
I were not conducted with such privacy as to 
escape his observation. Having timely notice 
he sxirprised them in secret conclave, im- 
prisoned the leaders, and pardoned the rest. 
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A. coiispirac}’' of the natives being detected 
in the city four hundred of them were cut to r 
pieces with the sword. Baffled in every at- r 
tempt, the enemy at length decided on a noc- 1; 
ttirnal attach. On the 17th of May, in the s 
darkness of night and storm, the Indians ad- s 
vanced in two bodies, and succeeded, in spite 
of every opposition, to force their way into f 
the island, being assisted by some outburst 1 
in the city; the Portuguese were obliged to j 
retire to the fort, and this from necessity was £ 
soon evacuated. This hazardous feat was t 
accomplished with characteristic resolii- s 
tion. Albuquerque privately sent on board ] 
his gnus, ammunition, and provisions, and t 
having seen his troops embarked, he was the £ 
last who entered the flag -ship. His escape ' 
might have been eflected without the cog- i 
nizance of the enemy, had not the explosion 1 
of a magazine aroused them. This accident < 
led to an encounter, in which Albuquerque ; 
had his horse killed under him. The siege : 
had lasted twenty days. 

It was resolved to pass the winter in some 
convenientharbour on that coast. It wasnotthe 
intention of the viceroy to waste even that; 
season in inglorious inactivity. His proud spirit 
burned to atone for the late ill-fortune, and he 
was also anxious to revive the spirit and con- 
fldeiice of Ins men. A portion of the native 
confederate troops were encamped at Pangin, 
near Goa, and strongly intrenched. From 
this post ships were frequently dispatched to 
annoy the Portuguese. The guns of the fort 
also seriously incommoded them. This Albu- 
querque determined to surprise. Three 
hundred men were appointed on this expedi- 
tion, They approached the shore in deep 
silence, and suddenly landed at the break of 
dawn; and then with drums and trumpets 
sounding, and wuth shouts which echoed 
through the quiet morn, they rushed on the 
slumbering enemy. The Indians, startled 
from their sleep by the unusual din, fled with- 
out striking a blow iu defence of tbeir tents 
and baggage. A great quantity of cannon, 
stores, and provisions, were left behind. 
Shortly after, a successful attack was made upon 
a squadron sailing to attack them, and some 
of the Portuguese having exhibited a daring 
proof of bravery- — -it is a pleasing duty to have 
to record an instance of chivalrous courtesy 
where it was least to be expected-^the 
zabaim, having witnessed it, sent one of his 
officers to express his admiration of the 
heroism displayed; a polite answer was re- 
turned, and this exchange of civilities led to 
negotiations for peace, which led to no satis- 
factory results. 

After these exploits, the Portuguese sailed ■ 
to Oannanore, and there refitted their fleet and 


planned new conquests. Albuquerque did 
not yet resign his pretensions to Goa. He 
resolved on a second attempt on it. Pie had 
been reinforced by the arrival of thirteen 
ships which Manuel had dispatched to 
strengthen his Indian squadron. 

Albuquerque sailed from Cannanore with a 
fleet of twenty -three vessels and fifteen 
hundred fighting men. On his way he was 
joined by three ships, which were sent to his 
aid by his confederate Timojee, who promised 
to join him at Goa with six thousand men. His 
strongest assurance of success was the im- 
politic absence of the ziihaim, who was again 
engaged in prosecuting some quarrel with the 
sovereign of Narsinga. On the 22nd of Xo- 
vemher the Portuguese cast anchor a second 
time before the devoted city. Althouglv it 
had been recently strongly fortified, and was 
defended by nine thousand men, before the 
arrival of the promised contingent from Ti- 
mojee he commenced operations, and soon 
drove the enemy within the walls. As the 
latter were in the act of shutting the gate, 
Fernandoo Melos thrust in a long spear, which 
preyented it from closing ; his soldiers made 
a desperate effort to turn this to their ad- 
vantage, and eventually succeeded in entering 
the town with the fugitives, and though a 
fierce conflict hand to hand was maintained 
from the gate to the distant palace, the Por- 
tuguese flag again waved triumphantly from 
the captured battlements. Six thousand of 
the enemy had fallen, and only fifty of the 
victors. The glory of this achievement Avas 
tarnislied by nncalled-for cruelty. The dead 
and wounded were cast a prey to the croco- 
diles, and not one Mohammedan wms left alive 
in the island. An immense booty fell into 
the viceroy’s hand, which enabled him to pro- 
secute effectively the grand conceptions of his 
ambition. 

To the natives, inoffensive agriculturists, he 
behaved with moderation ; to them he re- 
stored their lands. Ambassadors from the 
princes of that country came to congratulate 
him on his BUCGcss. 

To consolidate his power was his next un- 
dertaking. ■ He laid the foundation of a fort, 
which he named Emanuel after his sovereign ; 
other useful works were also erected, and 
nothing 'was neglected which it was thought 
would contribute to render Goa a suitable 
capital for an eastern empire, and it actually 
became the bulwark of the Portuguese power 
in India. The viceroy perceived how essen- 
tial to the stability of his power would be an 
incorporation of the conquerors and conquered; 
he endeavoured to effect this politic and de- 
, * sirable result. Several females, some belong- 
, ing to the best families in the land, had fallen 
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into iiis hands m the capture of the town ; 
these he treated with the highest respect and 
coBsideration, and having induced them to 
profess Christianity, he portioned them with 
lands, houses, or employments, ho gave them 
in marriage to his European followers, and 
hestowed on the husbands some of his best 
appointments. The principal native families, 
finding the advantages of these connexions, 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
further extending them. 

Matters being thus far satisfactorily ad- 
>justed, Albuquerque now proposed to himself 
the accomplishment of projects which had 
been postponed as secondary to what had 
been just achieved. These were the conquest 
of Ormuz, the magnificent emporium of the 
Persian Gulf, on which he had made an at* 
tempt on his voyage to India, and wdiich was 
snatched from his grasp almost in the moment i 
of victory ; and Malacca, considered then as the 
hey of the remotest regions and islands of the 
East. To lull all suspicion of Ms immediate 
purpose he promulgated a report that Ormuz 
was his destination, and actually sent some 
ships there. He first sailed to Cochin, and 
tlience set out for Miilacca, on the 2nd of 
May, witli nineteen sail and fourteen hundred 
fighting men, eight hundred of whom were 
Europeans, the rest natives. 

The Portuguese entered the harhour of 
Malacca on the 1st of July, and found it 
crowded with vessels from all parts of mari- 
time Asia, and the islands. The trade of the 
East and West had added to the wealth and 
population. Mohammed, who then reigned 
there, had greatly added to his power and 
popularity by the defeat of an army of forty 
thousand men, sent against him by the King 
of Siam. On this occasion he had recourse to 
those treacherous practices of which the 
Portuguese had frequently cause to complain, 
and the punishment of which he had now 
serious cause to apprehend. On this occa- 
sion lie had recourse to the King of Siam, who 
placed a large contingent at his disposal, and 
by this Ills army was increased to thirty thou- 
saiid men, and his artillery consisted of eight 
thousand pieces of cannon ; but as De Faria re- 
marks,*' his fear was far greater than his prepa- 
rations. With this force, and aid also from some 
neighbouring princes, Mohammed, the King 
of Malacca, made a vigorous defence, and 
availed himself of several appliances, mova- 
ble wooden turrets, cannon, poisoned arrows, 
and thorns, and floats of wild-fire drifted 
down the river, to burn the ships ; but tbo in- 
trepidity of the IV)rtuguese, inspired by their 
fearless chief, overcame all opposition ; the 
enemy were, compelled to fly, and Albuquer- 
]}e Fa7ia ^ Sousa, yq], 


qne was left master of the city. A fort was 
erected, which was called Famosa, from its 
beauty ; and a church, which was dedicated to 
the visitation of the Virgin. With his cha- 
racteristic discretion he settled the govern- 
ment on a conciliatory basis ; estahlislied 
friendly relations with Biam, Java, and Bu- 
matra; interchanged embassies with them; 
dispatched a party to discover the Molucca 
Islands and Banda, and offered to all nations 
in the habit of trading with Malacca, more 
liberal terms than they had previously en- 
joyed. He left De Brito Patalim to com- 
mand the fort, with above three hundred 
men, and the like number to command the 
sea in ten ships, under Perez de Andrade. 
Albuquerque had returned home with four 
vessels.^ 

During this successful expedition, en- 
couraged by his partizans within the city, the 
zahaim made a powerM effort to recover Ms 
lost capital. His commander succeeded in 
forcing Ms way into the island, in erecting 
a strong fort called Benaster, and reduced the 
Europeans to great straits. By the arrival of 
the viceroy the aspect of things was altered, 
Ms supremacy effectively re-established, and 
the complete expulsion of the enemy effected. 

• His projected expedition for the subjugation 
I of Ormuz—a conquest of great consequence 
to the maintenance of the supremacy of the 
Portuguese in theEast—now had indisputable 
possession of Ms thoughts. Two attempts 
were frustrated. Defeat but strengthened Ms 
resolution. With a formidable armament— 
Ms troops numbering fifteen hundred Euro- 
peans and six hundred Asiatics— he made Ms 
final attempt. The king did not dare resist 
this force ; he readily conceded permission to 
erect a fort, and when this was completed, 
confident of his power to enforce his demands, 
Albuquerque suggested to the prince the pro- 
priety of transporting all tlm cannon which 
frowned from the bulwarks of his capital to 
I this station. The unfortunate king had no 
alterimtive, and thus the celebrated Ormuz 
became a Portuguese establishment. 

In a declining state of health Albuquerque 
longed to returB to India, and had some hopes 
that the change of climate woifld facilitate Ms 
recovery. But a blow impended which 
wounded his pride and aggravated his 
disorders. As he coasted along the shores 

* A marvellous tale is told by Be Faria: “A Halay, 
tbougb pierced with several mortal wounds by the Portu- 
guese, to the general astonishment of all shed not one 
drop of blood, but when a bracelet of bone had been re- 
moved from his arm, the blood gushed out. The Indians 
discovered the secret, saving it was the bone of an animal 
of Java, which has that virtue. The bracelet w as cst eemed 
a great prire, and brought to Albuqucr(iuc/*— 
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of Oamlbay, information met liim tliat a 
sq^nadron had arrived in India commanded hy 
Lope Soarez, the man whom he most detested, 
and that he was appointed his successor. 
Hearing this he cried out, ‘‘It is time for me 
to take sanctuary in the church, for I have 
incurred the king’s displeasure.” He was 
seized with profound melancholy, and arrived 
at Babul almost in the arms of death. Upon 
the bar of Goa, which he called his land of 
promise, he expired on the 16th of December, 
in the sixty -third year of his age. “ He was 
twice before Ormuz, twice before Goa, twice 
before Malacca ; three famous islands and 
kingdoms in Asia over which he gloriously 
triumphed.” f 

Portuguese historians have not recorded the 
cause of his disgrace; nor does it appear that 
his sovereign softened in any way the harsh- 
ness of his conduct in his recall, and the ap- 
pointment of his avoAved enemy to the chief 
command in the East, 

Under his successful administration the 
Portuguese empire in the East attained nearly 
its greatest limits, only a few places on the 
remoter coast of Africa were added to it, and 
two or three minor settlements on the coast of 
Ooromandel. This splendid empire, with 
the exclusive commerce between Europe and 
India, they retained for upwards of a century. 

The chief duty imposed on Lope Soarez, the 
successor of Albuquerque, was the destruction 
of the fleet Avhich had been equipped by the 
Sultan of Egypt, and was stationed in the 
Red Sea. As soon as he was formally set- 
tled in his new government, he began to 
make preparations for the performance of that 
task, and with a formidable armament sailed 
from Goa and anchored at Aden. This im- 
portant toAvn was then threatened by Soliman, 
the admiral of the Egyptian fleet ; the inha- 
bitants sought the protection of the Portuguese, 
and pro^ered the surrender of it to Soarez. 
Though it was the most valuable station the 
Europeans could have in the Indian seas, and 
its value appreciated not only by Albuquerque 
but also by each of his predecessors, Lope 
declined the offer, as he had no instructions 
in relation to it.J This expedition was a 

* Tempo es de acogerme a la Iglesia j Vassi quedo yo 
md con el 'key” — Faria y Bousa. 

t “Bos veses se mostro a Ormuz, dos a Goa, y a 
Malacca dos. Tres islas y coronas celebres en Asia.” — 

im. 

I This strange conduct ou the part of Ijope seems to he 
inexplicable, particularly wheu it is remembered what an 
effort, and ineffectual, his predecessor made to gain it. 
Perhaps a clue to its explanation is to he found in the 
dismissal of Albuquerque, and that his offence was the 
prosecution of conquests for which he had no authority 
from home. Fears may have been entertained that an 
empire so extensive and remote, acquired independent of 


miserable failure, and Aden, which recently 
invited his rule and protection, insulted him 
with impunity on his return. During his 
absence Goa Avas nearly lost, and was saved 
through the valour of two captains Avho 
volunteered their services, and by some con- 
cessions to the enemy. Some factories about 
this time Avere established on the coast of 
Bengal, on the coast of China below Canton, 
and in the Molucca Islands. The violence of 
the Portuguese soon incurred the wrath of 
the Celestials, and also of the authorities of 
Bengal. From both nations they AA^ere ex- 
pelled, and in the Moluccas their tenure A?as 
very insecure indeed. 

In 1518 this AA^eak imbecile, Soarez; AAms re- 
called, and Sequiera was nominated his suc- 
cessor. To him fortune was equally un- 
friendly. Malacca AA^as disturbed AAutli neAv 
troubles, which Avere bnt imperfectly quelled. 
A squadron sent to avenge the late failure in 
the Red Sea returned ingloriously ; in Canna- 
I nore the fort was attacked by the natives, and 
defended with severe loss to the Europeans. 
The affairs of the Portuguese AA^ere never in a 
more perilous condition. 

At the close of the year 1521 Manuel 
died, after one of the most glorious reigns on 
record. He was, in every respect, a great 
monarch. His fame extended as far as the 
wings of commerce could AA^aft it; and his 
little kingdom, under his enlightened admin- 
istration, greAV Avealtliy and poAverful. His 
ambassadors visited the courts of all the po- 
tentates of his time. They were dispatched 
to the King of England and to the sovereign 
of Abyssinia, to the monarch of Congo and 
the Sultan of Egypt, to the Shah of Persia 
and the Emperor of China, and all of them Avere 
distinguished hy a magnificence suitable to 
the lord of so many regions, and Avhose SAvay 
was acknoAAdedged on every continent of the 
globe. 

When his son and successor Joam ascended 
the throne, Don Duarte de Meneses AA^as 
viceroy of India. Incited by Xaref, the 
minister of the King of Ormuz, an attack AA'as 
made on the Portuguese fort, several of 
the garrison were put to the sAvorcl, and the 
rest besieged in the citadel, to Avhicli they re- 
tired for safety. Ooutinlio, the governor, sent 
to Goa for reinforcements, but before they 
could have arrived the Portuguese had re- 
trieved their reverses, and the minister and 
king were compelled to fly to a neighbouring 
fort. Here the unfortunate prince was as- 
sassinated, because he advised an accommoda- 
tion with the Europeans, and to the disgrace 
of the avaricious viceroy, the murderer, Xaref, 

instructions, would soon cease to acknowledge the authority 
of the small parent state. 
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instead of piinisliment; liacl conferred upon 
liim, on payment of a large sum of money, 
tlie government of Ormtiz. This Portuguese 
wretcli was no exception to the others, on 
whom had now devolved the government of 
the various Asiatic settlements. The same 
rapacity and venality are laid to the charge 
of the governors of Cochin, Calicut, Malacca, 
the Moluccas, and of every place cursed with 
their degenerate and detestable rule. To 
remedy tills disgraceful abuse of power, and 
to restore, if possible, the national honour, the 
now venerable Masco da Gama, the celebrated 
discoverer of the Indian peninsula, was dis- 
patched by the court of Lisbon. What ser- 
vices he might have rendered to humanity 
and his sovereign are not left to the historian 
to recapitulate, for his new career, commenced 
with a vigorous repression of crimes and abuses, 
was cut short by death at Cochin. 

His successor was Henrique de Meneses, 
brother of Duarte. This nobleman possessed 
the qualifications to realize the reformation 
which Vasco had commenced. His vii'tues 
made him the terror of both the licentious 
Portuguese and hostile natives. He gained a 
splendid victory over the Rajah of Calicut, an 
inveterate enemy. Ho did not live to reap 
all the fruits of it, nor to eradicate those evils 
he knew so well how to correct. He breathed 
his last at Caiman ore. The proceeds of all his 
goods did not defray the expenses of liis 
funeral His short experience convinced him 
of the great risks to be run in maintaining in 
Calicut a fortress already exposed to the at- 
tacks of the zamorin. A few months before 
his death, he decided on transferring the settle- 
ment to Dill, near the entrance of the Gulf of 
Cambay, in the kingdom of Gujerat. His 
successor, Pedro Mascarenhas, impressed with 
the sound policy of this removal, prepared to 
efiect it. To obtain possession of Diu by 
arms was no easy matter. It xvas strongly 
fortified by art as well as by nature, and the 
sovereign of Cambay, one of the most power- 
ful princes of western India, was sure to come 
to its defence. It was resolved to obtain 
possession of it by negotiation, and a liberal 
expenditure of money. These . negotia- 
tions, however, were suspended by the sub- 
stitution of a new viceroy, Sampeyo, which 
led to some serious differences, which proved 
detrimental to the interests of the empire. 

In 1 529 Nuno da Cunha was sent out to take 
the command and supersede Sampeyo. He 
commenced his government auspiciously ; on 
his \vay out, he called at Ormuz, recovered 
that island, and sent the blood-stained traitor, 
Xaref, to Lisbon in chains. On his arrival 
at Goa he, too, was convinced of the im- 
portance of removing to Diu, and pronounced 
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it essential to the security of the Portuguese 
possessions and commerce. He commenced 
his preparations for besieging it. He col- 
lected such a formidable force, that when he 
presented himself before its walls it was sur- 
rendered without the discharge of a shot; and, 
when in his possession, every effort made by 
the king for its recovery was defeated. 

The Sultan of Egypt, though he had sus- 
pended operations in the Indian waters, had 
not relinquished his hopes in that quarter. 
He now entered into a treaty with the Moham- 
medan King of Cambay, and in tbe fulfilment 
of his part of the conditions sent a fleet under 
the command of Soliman Pasha, admiral of 
the Sublime Porte, to co-operate in tbe ex- 
pulsion of the odious Christians from the 
Eastern seas. Diu was assaulted, but the 
small garrison, only seven hundred — fighting 
forty to one— bravely kept their own. En- 
raged as well as disappointed by this heroic 
defence, the Egyptians sought the aid of the 
King of Calicut to exterminate the ^rinfidel 
clogs,” proffering in return the px'otection 
of the sultan. The proud zamorin spurned 
the idea of protection, “ Tell thy master,” was 
the reply, that the sovereigns of Calicut need 
no protection, but are the protectors of other 
kings; and never receive presents, they always 
bestow them.’’ This siege is considered one 
of the most memorable in the annals of Por- 
tuguese rule in Asia, and thus justifies a more 
general notice. Exploits of the most daring 
valour were performed, nor was the honour 
of them and the labour shared by the men 
alone. The fairer sex were their rivals in 
courage and enthusiasm. Donna Isabella 
de Vega assembled all the women in the forts, 
and, in glowing terras, depicted to them the 
incessant toil imposed upon the men, in their 
uninterrupted efforts to repel the incessant 
attacks of an army, that numbered twenty - 
seven thousand strong. She induced her 
audience to undertake the reparation of the 
breaches. Another heroine, Ann Fernandez, 
the -wife of a physician, ran from ].) 08 t to post 
fearless of the missiles which fell around her, 
cheering and encouraging the soldiers ; and 
seeing her son fall in one of the attacks, she 
rescued his body, bore ft to a place of safety, 
and having performed a mother’s duty, she 
rushed to her post, and there stopt till the 
day’s deadly wmrk had ended, then she per- 
formed the obsequies of her gallant boy. 
Such examples kindled an enthusiasm supe- 
rior to all obstacles. For weeks was this 
conflict thus heroically maintained. At 
length the enemy, wearied and exasperated, 
resolved on a final and general assault. To 
lull all suspicion they began to withdraw 
their galleys, as if preparing for raising the 
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siege. At midniglit tliey Biiddenly returned, 
iuid, applying tEeir scaling-ladders to the sea- 
wall, they made the assault. The garrison 
were soon aroused. They rushed to the de- 
fences ; hand to hand they gx'appled with the 
foe ; deeds of superhuman valour were in that 
cneounter performed; fifteen hundred of the 
assailants met a warrior’s death ; the enemy 
had made their last effort, and the liberated 
garrison of heroes were rewarded when morn- 
ing lit the landscape, by seeing the canvas of 
the Egyptian fleet filled with the auspicious 
gale that h ore them to their distant homes. 
On roviewiiig his gallant band, Sylveira found 
that not more than forty of them were 
fit for duty. 

The next nobleman who was appointed to 
the viceroyalty, hy Joam, was Estevan 
da Gama, the son of the celebrated Yasco. 
He was a man of consummate ability, and, 
what seldom happens, proved himself to he as 
able a roan as his father. He established a 
college in Goa for the education of the higher 
classes of Hindoos; and when the Turks at- 
tacked the Christian sovereign of Abyssinia, he 
chivalrously defended him. He also waged a ] 
war of extermination against the oorsairs 
who frequented the Indian seas, and suc- 
ceeded in their expulsion. 

This able man was succeeded, in 1542, by 
Alphonso do Sousa, who \vas accompanied by 
Xavier, as previously stated. In the year of 
his arrival the Europeans first reached the 
islands of Japan. 

The power of the Portuguese ^vas felt and 
feared along the shores of eastern, southern, 
and south-western India, and in the nume- 
rous islands clustered in the Indian Ocean ; 
Ceylon bent to their yoke, andmany of its inha- 
bitants embraced its religion. Their domina- 
tion might have been co- extensive with that of 
Great Britain at a subsequent period, were it 
not. for their gross abuse of their opportuni- 
ties. To sordid purposes they sacrificed 
honour and religion ; for greedy lucre they 
violated every moral obligation. The rapid 
extension of the power which culminated to 
its height before the grave closed over the 
remains of its first Portuguese visitor, was 
equalled by its more rapid declension, the 
effect of the abuse of its mission. The visit 
to Japan would have been a source of wealth 
to Europe, and of salvation to thousands, had 
not the heinous enormities of these professing 
Christians outraged humanity, The Japa- 
* nese, who were in close communication wuth 
the natives of the Moluccas, were horrified by 
the excesses perpetrated there. The Portu- 
guese had gained possession of two princes, 
sons of the late King of Ternate. These, they 
liberated, in the hope of being enabled, under 


the semblance of the authority of a nominal 
king, to rule absolutely over his dominions. 
The eldest, with this object, was placed upon 
the throne; but, not being found a pliant or 
effective tool, he was degraded by Fonseca, 
the Portuguese governor, and liis younger 
brother substituted. A newr governor was 
shortly after sent from Europe, who, on some 
paltry pretext, arrested the king and sent him 
to Goa» No offence could be proved against 
him, and he was consequently honourably 
discharged, hut he died on his return. There 
was still remaining of these puppets of : 
royalty a bastard brother. The Portuguese 
raised him to the throne. His mother, a 
Javanese and Mohammedan, aware of the 
dangers which surroimded his elevation, en- 
deavoured to dissuade him from its accept- 
ance. Ataide, the European governor, was 
informed of her interference, and, incensed at 
the discovery, had the mother, in the sight of 
her son, thrown from a high window, and she 
was killed by the fall. This outrage was 
generally resented ; the natives retaliated, and 
massacred all the Portuguese they could lay 
hands upon. The summary of their pro- 
ceedings is not exaggerated in the following 
quotation : — Under the pretence of com- 
merce, obtaining from the incautious natives 
permission to build a citadel, they iinifoniily 
perpetrated atrocities. Their odious domina- 
tion was founded in hypocrisy ; was cemented 
by violence and blood; was crowned with 
rapacity and insolence.” 

Sousa was succeeded by Castro, under 
whom the garrison of Bin again obtained 
immortal fame. 

Passing over the intermediate events, till 
the year 1570, we then arrive at a period, 
the most critical in which the Portuguese 
colonists were ever placed. Bon Louis de 
Ataide was then governor. The zamorin, 
who had still preserved his independence, 
had entered into negotiations with the court 
of Delhi, and AdilKban and Nmm-ool-MooIk 
were commanded to give him all the aid he 
could. An alliance was formed for the ex- 
pulsion of the Europeans. The capture of 
Goa, the seat of their power, w^as the first 
object of the confederation. Adil Khan, 
with an army amounting to one hundred 
thousand men, marched upon it. The Por- 
tuguese had only seven hundred men and some 
armed slaves, and were encumbered with 
thirteen hundred monks. A reinforcement 
of fifteen hundred men from the Moluccas 
was afterwards received. With this small 
force, after a siege of several months, the 
enemy was obliged to retire, with the loss of 
twelve thousand men. At Ohoule, near 
Bombay, Kizam-ool-Moolk was vigorously 
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conducting liis operations. Tiie prospect of 
deience was less liopefiil liere tlian at Goa. 
Ghoule was situated on tlie continent, and 
defended only by a single wall, with a fort 
only a very little superior to a simple private 
dwelling. In a short time the wall was de- 
molished, a battery of seventy cannon being 
incessantl}^ played upon it. Every bouse was 
garrisoned in the path of the assailants, and 
defended with intrepid valour; various as- 
sanlts were successfully repelled, and the 
Moguls eventually were obliged to withdraw, 
having formed a league offensive and de- 
fensive, The 55amorin did not act faithfully 
by his allies during the progress of the war; 
he made repeated efforts to come to terms 
with the Portuguese; every advance was 
haughtily rejected by the proud and confident 
chief. 


By such daring confidence and valorous 
acts, the little Idngdom of Portugal, during 
the whole of the sixteenth century, maintained 
its supremacy in the East ; and even when 
in their decadence, the prestige attached to 
their name awed into submission and 
cowardice those states which had previously 
felt the edge of their swords. 

The opening of the seventeenth century 
introduced into India a new European ele- 
ment. The enterprising mariners of the 
lowlands had defeated Alva, thrown ofi* the 
yoke of Philip of Spain, adventured from the 
dykes to the hroaci waters, coasted Africa, 
and reached the wealth-yielding realms of the 
East, there to dispute, with the all but effete 
Portuguese, the monopoly of Asiatic com- 
merce. The history of the Dutch in India is 
reserved for another chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

ADVENT OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA—BRITISH EASTERN EXPEDITIONS IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY, 


The Mohammedan conquerors of India en- 
tered the land for the avowed purposes of 
plundering the people or subiugating the 
territory. The Portuguese and Dutch merely 
contemplated the opening up of commercial 
intercourse, and the maintenance of a trading 
monopoly. After a short interval of trade 
each of those nations became desirous of 
acquiring land, and the first -named formed 
ultimately the ambitious design of ruling 
the Indies.’^ The English were actuated 
by no greed of territory. The idea of con- 
quest in such a region never entered the head 
of the most ambitious En glishman. The con - 
ception formed in England of '4he Great 
Mogul” was that of a potentate very mighty, 
perhaps the most powerful in the world. It 
was supposed that his court was the most 
splendid, not only in the East, but on the 
earth; that his throne was gold, ivory, and 
pearl, glittering with the rarest jewels, and 
diamonds of the purest water. The jewelled 
turban of the emperor, or the jewelled hilt of 
liis sword, was supposed to equal in value 
European cities or provinces. Hosts of 
cavalry, numbered by the million, and war- 
elephants, counted by bundreds of thousands, 
were believed to be at the command of that 
all-powerful monarch. The extent of the 
regions submitting to his sway was exagge- 
rated in an extraordinary degree, vast as these 
realms really were. Rich as the soil of India 


was, its fertility was, if possible, magnified. 
Mines of diamonds and precioxis stones in the 
remoter provinces, sufiicient to adorn all the 
courts in the world, were, in English opinion, 
part of the monarch’s exhaustless \vealth. It 
was thought certain that the vigilant Portu- 
giiese, and persevering Dutch, were likely to 
possess a lucrative traffic in the costly spices 
and gems of the East, and it was deemed un- 
worthy of British spirit to permit it. To 
share with the adventurous Lxisitanians and 
Hollanders in the rich rewards of such a 
trade was the only ambition of the English 
people when they first sought the shores of 
India. If another ambition ruled them, it 
was to prove their naval and commercial 
superiority to the rival maritime countries of 
Europe, then successfully engaged in Indian 
commerce. To force out the Bpaniards and 
Portuguese, and afterwards the Dutch, from 
monopoly, or even ascendancy, in the trade of 
the East, was the only employment of arms 
which the British thought o?; indeed, the 
prevailing feeling upon tlxe subject among all 
enlightened Englishmen, political and com- 
mercial, was, that all exercise of force, or 
even display of it, towards the natives of 
India, was impolitic and perilous. The con- 
quest of any of the princes of India — even 
the smallest tributary to tbe Great Mogul— 
would have been regarded as a wild dream of 
folly and ambition, not only to be denounced 
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but to 1)6 lauglied at. There was no objec- 
tion to combat with the ships of European 
states, so as to inconvenience them in their 
commerce, and open up a prospect of securing 
with less opposition the chief trade of the 
Eastern seas ; but towards the Indians there 
was rather a disposition to act submissively 
than boldly, and to win them to trade by 
enduring some indignities, and avoiding all 
demonstration of power. Had any one in 
those days affirmed that the time would come 
when the British flag would float in undis- 
puted supremacy in the Indian Ocean and 
the Bay of Bengal, from the Straits of Babel- 
mandei and the Persian Gulf to the Yellow 
Sea, and on shore, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, from Kurrachee to Malacca, he 
would have been set down as insane, or as 
ridiculing the genius and enterprise of the 
English people. Even for commercial pur- 
poses it was not easy to awaken English enter- 
prise in connection with India. After Stevens, 
Fitch, and Leedes, very early British adven- 
turers in that land of fable and romance, had 
detailed to the English public the realities 
they had witnessed, and although the jealousy ' 
entertained of the Portuguese could not fail 
to stir the spirit of a people of such maritime 
enterprise, it was difficult to obtain subscrip- 
tions to a company for trading with the East 
Indies. But even when the trading spirit of 
the London merchants was thoroughly roused, 
and the English were already of importance 
in the Eastern seas, nothing could be farther 
from their thoughts than military occupation 
of Indian territory, or warlike undertakings 
of any kind against the natives. Sir Thomas 
Roe, mentioned in a former chapter as the 
ambassador of James I. to the Great Mogul 
in the year 161r5, in a letter to the company, 
declared that war and trade were incompa- 
tible; that the emperor, in refusing the Eng- 
lish a fort, did them service rather than in- 
jury; and that if his imperial majesty oflPered 
any number of fortified places, he would, in the 
interest of England, refuse them. This was the 
spirit maintained both by English merchants 
and English governments, until events in 
India, which had not their origin in British 
policy, were not promoted by British purpose, 
and could not be controlled by either the 
company or the English government, led to 
territorial conquest. The Spanish proverb, 
Give me a seat, and I will make myself 
room to lie down,” may be aptly applied to 
the energy and tenacity of the English, 
whether as traders, colonists, or conquerors, 
and their peculiar characteristics may account 
for the early commencement of a career of 
territorial acquisition, but they neither desired, 
intended, nor hoped for the like. Miss Mar- 


tineau has pertinently asked, ‘‘ How was it 
possible that our first lodgment in such an 
empire should appear otherwise than small 
and unpretending? The imputation is, no 
doubt, that there was craft under this humi- 
lity ; but there is very clear evidence that the 
charge is simply slanderous. The English 
wanted to buy and to sell, and they wanted 
nothing else.” The remarks of the same dis- 
tinguished authoress are equally pertinent 
when she says, “ At sea there must be war- 
fare ; and the general success of the British 
in their sea-fights with European rivals ad- 
vanced their reputation on land; but those 
conflicts were only heard of; and for a course 
of years the native impression of an English- 
man was of an energetic personage, always 
buying and selling, loading and Unloading 
ships, emptying and filling warehouses, paying 
his way and demanding liis dues, becoming 
irritable when the Dutch and Portuguese and 
the Spice Islands were mentioned, and always 
victorious at sea over the Dutch and Portu- 
guese, and in the question of spice. Such 
was the beginning of our connection with 
India. It was, as we see, purely commercial. 
A change took place in 1624, which excited 
no particular notice or marked expectation 
at the time, but which is now regarded as 
introducing a new period in our relations 
with India.” 

The commercial connection between the 
East and West has been fully set forth on 
earlier pages of this work. In the nineteenth 
chapter ^ the earliest commercial intercourse 
between the East and West was related ; and 
in the twentieth f an account was given of 
the commercial intercourse between India and 
the Western nations from the invasion of 
Alexander the Great to the settlement of the 
British. At the close of that chapter it was 
observed that so mingled did the commercial 
and political become in the History of the 
East India Company, that it was necessary 
to trace their development together. In this 
and successive chapters the accomplishment 
of the task will be attempted. The great diffi- 
culty in tracing the early history of the English 
in India arises from the confusion of appiirent 
cause and effect. The designs of the English 
trading company, and the results of their 
efforts, seldom corresponded. Their best 
concerted measures were baffled and defeated 
by agencies and instrumentalities trivial or 
unexpected. When they naturally expected 
profit from transactions from which largo 
advantages might be reasonably inferred, 
there wnis loss ; where they meditated peace 
they found Avar. The long -established power 
of the Portuguese melted aAvay before the 
Seep. 360. f Seep. 37L 
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commercial fleets of the London merchants, 
and the stixrdy and hardy Dutch were defeated 
alike ill the competition of industry and arms ; 
while the petty rajahs and their tributaries 
were able to offer effectual opposition, and 
the wisdom and negotiation of sensible and 
earnest men were set aside by the intrigues 
of a courtezan, a courtier, or a slave not 
adequately feed. Yet tlie most extoordinary 
fortunes opened up where least expected and 
desired, and from sources and by means alto- 
gether beyond the calculations of human fore- 
sight. The London Company seemed to 
struggle with some great destiny, of which it 
wuis unconscious, and for wdiich it was not 
prepared. Erom -whatever course the com- 
pany selected for itself, it was turned aside 
into other paths, intricate as they were 
clevious. With an object simple, and a pur- 
suit of that object sincere, it was involved in 
complicated transactions of a totally different 
nature, from which a heroic daring and skilful 
address did not always suffice to extricate it ; 
hut these, when called forth by one difficulty, 
created others, to be encountered by new 
forms of daring and self-possession, wdiich, 
however, issuing in renown or gain, led to 
results ivholly different from those to accom- 
plish which they were put forth. The pro- 
gress of the English in India is one of the 
most entangled threads of history, AYho can 
refrain from seeing a superintending Provi- 
deuce, overruling the aims of commerce and 
the policy of man, for purposes of magnitude 
and importance connected with his own glory 
and the moral government of the ivorld? 
Transactions, great and small, the advent of 
a genius, or the discovery of some minute 
article of commerce, bore alike in their rela- 
tions and upon the grand destination to which 
all events were constrained to hasten. They 
were instruments alike in his hands, who ^ 

“ Sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A liero perish, or a sparrow fall.” 

Miss Martineau truly says, ‘‘ Nothing could 
he more unlike what men designed and an- 
ticipated than the issues of the early schemes 
of the East India Company. The members 
themselves, their supporters and their oppo- 
nents, were alike surprised at finding, from 
period to period, that they accomplished 
scarcely anything they designed, and that all 
manner of unlooked-for things came to pass 
— as if the wdiole affair was some mighty 
sport, in wdiich grave and earnest men were 
made the agents of some transcendent levity, 
or w^ere bewildered pupils in some new school 
wdiich they had entered unawares. The 
merchants, who began the wdiole business, 
meant to trade, and obtain large profits, and, 


above all else, to avoid everything but trade. 
A\hth the magnificent show’s of life in India 
they had no concern whatever, beyond 
valuing, buying and selling, the commodities 
in use before their eyes. They knew nothing, 
and cared nothing, about politics — Mogul or 
Mahratta; and, as for war, it was only too 
fearful even to wdtness it. All they desired 
w’as to be let alone to make their fortunes, 
wdthout any thought of law, government, ne- 
gotiation, or war, except as far as any of these 
might affect their commerce — a liandful of 
strangers as they were on a foreign coast. 
No men could he more sincere than these 
men were; and yet, in the course of the next 
century, a mocking destiny seemed to make 
teetotoms of them, their plans, and their 
fortunes. .... Their trade w^as never very 
successful; their balance-sheet pleased their 
enemies better than their friends. They ex- 
changed commodities no doubt, and made 
profits ; but their concerns were puny in 
comparison with their pretensions, and did 
not expand at all in proportion to their scope. 
While their direct object succeeded no better 
than this, they found themselves passing 
law’s, ruling settlements, and making w^ar and 
negotiating treaties, in alliance or opposition, 
with the princes of the country. They found 
themselves touching many points of Indian 
territory and Indian polity, and fastening 
wherever they touched, till the necessity was 
ripe which made them a great administrative 
and military power.” 

When the English gained mastery their 
progress was still a reluctant one in the direc- 
tion of annexation. It w’as not by a desire 
to aggrandize territory that they gained it. 
The display or exercise of military power 
formed no part of their designs, tlie company 
denounced aggression, and an increase of 
territory by military force w^as regarded by 
its officers as the worst policy that could he 
pursued. A wniter in t\iQ Boiiiboy Qiiarterli/^ 
in 1858, justly represented the spirit of the 
English throughout the greater part of their 
careei’, wdien he thus wrote Our ascen- 
dancy in India has been hitherto due to our 
moral rather than our physical superiority ; to 
the higher qualities which enable us to utilize 
with the best effect slender resources, rather 
than to the amjflitude of the resources them- 
selves— -still less of that portion of them 
actually, derived from home. But from the 
time of Olive onwards, the foundations of our 
power w*ere securely laid in the moral prestige 
which he estahlished, and others amply sus- 
tained. The spell of a master-mind was laid 
in succession upon each of the enervated and 
half savage tribes with which w^e came into 
contact. And not only did they owm siihjec- 
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lion to Brltisli constancy, British valour, 1 
British faith, hut they became the willing, 
for a time the enthusiastic, instruments for ex- j 
tending the British sway. At such a season 
as this it is encouraging and profitable to 
look back into the past; and while the world 
is ringing with the fame of present heroic 
achievements and. endurance on the part of 
our countrymen, to trace the resemblance, the 
identity, between the qualities that have won 
them renown, and rescued India from a de- 
moniac Ro.j, and those that of old, under Pro- 
vidence, conferred glory and honour on the 
British, mxere forts ante Agamemona, The 
Lawrences, the Xeills, the Havelocks, have 
had their worthy, if, now at least, less con- 
spicuous predecessors ; the fruits of whose 
exertions we have long been enjoying, the 
memory of whose excellences we should not 
willingiy let die.” 

It is in this sphiit that the English reader 
must approach the history of Ms countrymen 
in India, if he will do justice to them, or com- 
prehend the strange and mighty events 
which fill up that glorious and gorgeous story. 

It has been explained in the chapter on | 
the comtnerclal intercourse hetween India ! 
and the Western nations after the conquest 
by Alexander the Great, that the EngHsh 
derived their oriental commodities by way of 
the Mediterranean. An intense desire for a 
sea “passage, by which their own ships could 
go direct to Giiina, pervaded the commercial 
public, especially of London and Bristol, and 
various romantic stories were circulated of the 
riches of Cathay, and the possibility of dis- 
covering a way thither. 

A trad© in Indian commodities was, at a 
very early period, instigated by Sir William 
Monson, ulio wntnessed the wreck of a Vene- 
tian carrac, laden with spices and other Indian 
commodities, on the Isle of Wight. The 
views of Sir William only contemplated the 
opening of a trade ’with the Levant in British 
ships, BO as to rival the Venetians, instead of 
being obliged to deal with them as the mer- 
chants and carriers of Indian commodities. 
His appeals were successful, and the Turkey 
merchants, as they were called, imported In- 
dian goods for the English markets.* In the 
latter half of the sixteenth century an En- 
glish merchant named Thom took up his 
. residence at Seville, and being an attentive 
observer, and an inquisitive person, he ac- 
quired a great deal of useful information 
about the Bpanisii and Portuguese Eastern 
commerce. He communicated this informa- 
tion to tlie ministers of Henry VIII,, and 
convinced them of the advantages that w’^ould 
result from opening up a trade directly with 
* See chaxi. XX. p.376. 
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the Indies, He suggested that a new passage 
might be discovered either by the north-east 
or north-west to the Indian Ocean, so as to 
avoid the tedious and dangerous passage 
round the Oape, by which the Spaniards and 
Portuguese carried their trade. The idea of 
Thom, that the Indian seas might he reached 
by way of a northern passage, was probably 
derived from the Dutch, wdio were at that 
period so extensively engaged in the carrying 
trade ; for the mariners of that nation had 
proven ed the English in the hardy enterprize, 
but of coxirse witlaout success. The first ex- 
pedition, undertaken- with the hope of reaching 
India by an arctic voyage, was fitted out by 
some independent merchants who comhined 
for that purpose. The .object wuas a north- 
east passage round the coast of Asia. The 
command was given to Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
and he set sail with three ships upon his 
perilous, and, as it proved, disastrous mission. 
Driven upon the bleak shores of Lapland, he 
and many of Ms crew perished by famine and 
cold. Richard Chancellor, in command of 
I one of the vessels, reached the White Sea, 
and, disembarking, travelled to Moscow, and 
opened up communications with the court of 
the czar. This resulted in various schemes 
for an overland route through his dominions, 
and those of the Shah of Persia. Several 
British agents crossed the Caspian Sea, and 
travelled to Bokhara, then the chief city of 
Independent Tartary. Efforts to establish 
any profitable intercourse with India through 
the territories of Russia and Persia were soon 
discontinued, the route having been found too 
expensive, as well as unhealthy and dan- 
gerous. When the hope of gaining access to 
India by a north-east voyage or an overland 
route 'Ejfa Russia and Persia grew faint, the 
adventurous spirit of the age sought to 
achieve the object by a north-west voyage 
round the Cape land, in which it was believed 
the continent of America terminated to the 
north. This result has often been attempted 
since, but all adventurers, from the days of 
, Cabot, Frobisher, Davis, and Hudson, to the 
; recent accomplishment of wliat has been 
called a north-west passage, proved the im- 
practicability of ever -finding a w^ay to India 
by that course. Wlien the idea was pre- 
sented to the English public it produced a 
great sensation in London, both in the court 
and in the counting-house, and some London 
merchants combined to reap the golden 
harvests which such a discovery, it was sup^ 
posed, -was sure to produce. They fitted out 
two ships, and placed them under the com- 
mand of a Captain Frobisher. This coura- 
geous man attempted the perilous exploit ; 
undauntedly he again and again renewed bis 
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efforts, and failed to accomplisli wliat so niany 
skilful navigators, witli more resources at 
command, have since in vain essayed, although 
for a time such enterprises were discouraged 
by the opinion of Sir Francis Drake, who, 
when he returned from his voyage round the 
world, declared the passage by either north- 
east or north-west impossible.'^' The En- 
glish were at last constrained to direct 
their attention to the route by tlie Cape of 
Good Hope, as the only one by which any 
certainty of communication might be oh- 
tained, Hiilip II. was at that time King of 
Portugal, and claimed what was called '’‘ the 
right of discovery.” Tlie Portuguese having 
ioiuul out that by Bailing round the Cape of 
Good Hope they could reach the Eastern 
seas, argued that, therefore, the ships of no 
other nation wu\s entitled to take the same 
direction. For a considerable time this argu- 
ment had weight with the English themselves, 
and the British court was very unwilling to 
offend the court of Spain and Portugal, by 
allowing any proceeding that appeared to be 
against the wishes and interests of the latter. 
Besides, there was a general admission in 
Europe, vague and iindelined but still real, 
that this right of discovery,” was a thing to 
ho recognised and allowed. Along with 
these considerations there were others to 
deter the English court and people from 
entering into a direct rivalry with the Por- 
tuguese in what 'was regarded as their own 
high road upon the waters. Philip was at 
once the proudest, most bigoted, and most 
powerful monarch of the times, and it 'Was a 
matter of most serious consideration to the 
statesmen of England how far it was politic 
to offend him. The English nation was too 
brave and high-spirited to shrink from a war 
■with him if occasion imperatively called for 
it, but it was very unwilling to provoke one ; 
and the court, and the statesmen which sur- 
rounded the British throne, -U'ere still more 
reluctant to bring on a quarrel with so 
powerful a prince. British vessels, unless 
under convoy or heavily armed, would be 
exposed to great peril, as they must pass 
near the European and Asiatic ports of his 
Iberian majesty, whose fleets were numerous 
and well equipped, and whose armed mer- 
chant ships were formidable, and prepared to 

* “Tlie discovery of the East Indies and Brazil by the 
Portuguese, and of the West-ladies, Mexico, Peru, and 
America by the Spaniards, all nearly at the close of the 
fifteenth, or at the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, conduced to the extension of European commerce ; 
and the unsuccessful attempts of England, as well as of 
the Butch and the Banes, to disimver north-west and 
north-east jiassagcs to China, opened new and coiisidt'r- 
uble sources of traflie, and led to the general increase of 
navigation/" — Aubeu. 
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attack any rivals of their commerce. Such 
was the energy and enterprize of the British 
that none of these considerations prevailed, 
and the nation gradually resolved to assert 
the right to travel the high road of nations on 
sea, whithersoever traffic might require, in 
spite of the combined forces of tbe nations of 
the Iberian peninsula. Both the Portuguese 
and the Dutch have received the credit of 
having anticipated the English in their 
oriental enterprise. They certainly ante- 
dated them in the acquisition of oriental 
empire, hut the Portuguese alone preceded 
the British in purely trading transactions, 
unless the overland iutercourse of the Rus- 
sians with China may give them a similar 
claim. Both Portuguese and Dutch entered 
upon their Eastern designs with consecutive 
and persistent efforts from the first, wldle the 
proceedings of the English Avere for a long 
time desultory ; although, wdien at last tbe 
East India Company wuis formed, their 
brilliant career went on with accelerated 
motion until all competitors 'were driven 
from the great theatre of ex|>loit and profit. 
So early wei'e the English in their first de- 
signs that five months before Vasco da Gama 
left Lisbon for India, several vessels ^vere 
sent out by the Bristol mercliants for the 
same destination. Henry VII. added two 
ships to tlie squadron, and the wdiole 'were 
placed under the guidance of the celebrated 
Venetian, Giovanni Gavatta, better known as 
John Cabot. AVhen Cabot reached 67'’ 30' 
north latitude, he was comj)elled by mutiny 
on board his ships to turn in a southerly 
direction ; and ultimately he touched New- 
foundland and the American continent. 

Captain Francis Drake had the honour ol 
opening up British commerce in the East, 
and of defying the haughty exclusiveness of 
the courtiers of the Spaiiisli peninsula. Drake 
had won for himself a great name by his ser- 
vices in America and the West Indies, and 
he ardently took up the purpose of pene- 
trating into the South Sea. In 1577 he fitted 
out an expedition at his own expense. The 
ships were five in number, the largest not 
exceeding one hundred tons, the smallest was 
of as low a burthen as twelve tons. Ho na- 
tion has had the art and courage to employ 
such small vessels on great enterprizes as the 
British; and while the BVcnich and Spaniards 
have siirpassed the English in the architec- 
ture of large ships, and the Italians have 
excelled them in beauty of construction, 
none have equalled the English in building 
ships of small tonnage so xvell adapted to 
arduous and difficult imdertukings in peace 
or war. 

Drake fitted up his ships with the greatest 
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care, and took on board Tery remarkable ( 
cargoes of ricli furniture, and the best speci- : 
mens of English manufacture. He also em- < 
ployed a band of musicians. His object was 
to startle and delight the natives of the conn- : 
tries he hoped to visit, by a display of novel 
and dazzling objects, so as to leave a ^deep i 
impression in their minds of the riches, inge- 
nuity, diversified resources, genius, and glory 
of England. He sailed from Plymouth on the 
13th of December, 157 7, and in August the 
following year he accomplished a passage 
through the Straits of Magellan. He then 
cruised for some months along the western 
coast of Spanish America, not hesitating to 
appropriate some rich prizes that presented 
themselves ill the course of his voyage. 
Having obtained great wealth, though his 
fleet was reduced to a single vessel, he deter- 
mined to attempt a return homeward by the 
north-west passage. He sailed to the coast 
of California, of which he claimed the dis- 
covery, and called it New Albion ; but find- 
ing his main object impracticable, he resolved 
to cross the Pacific, and proceed to Europe 
by the Moluccas. He steered directly through 
the ocean, pausing nowhere till he found him- 
self among the Spice Islands, the valuahle 
productions of which were then the subject i 
of general interest in the West. , The King of 
Ternate, who was in a state of hostility with 
the Portuguese, gave a friendly reception to 
the English navigator, who first began that 
commerce with India which has since been 
carried to so immense an extent. , Having 
coasted along Java, he proceeded to the Cape ' 
without touching at any port of the Asiatic 
continent. He took in supplies at Sierra 
Leone, and arrived at Plymouth on the 26th 
of September, 1580, after a voyage of two 
years and ten months. His arrival was hailed 
with the utmost exultation by his country- 
men, who regarded so successful a voyage as 
having raised to the highest the naval glory 
of the realm. ^ 

The merchants of London hastened to do 
him honour, and the people at large treated 
him with the greatest respect and admiration. 
The court was silent, and the government of 
the day has been generally blamed by histo- 
rians for their tardiness to reward the hold 
and successful mariner w>^ho had rendered his 
country such services. The political con- 
siderations which influenced the queen and 
her ministers were, however, reasonable and 
just. Captain Drake’s ideas of and 

tiium were not of the sort which governments 
could ostensibly acknowledge. He was not par- 
ticular to what nation the vessels belonged of 
which he made prizes, and Elizabeth, although 
* Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. 


one of the most likely persons in all her domi- 
nions to appreciate the captain’s spirit and 
daring, without being too discriminative as 
to the nationality of his captures, yet could 
not forget that policy demanded some caution 
before she ostensibly rewarded such peculiar 
services. At length her majesty overcame 
all scruples, visited him on hoard his vessel 
in a manner characteristic of the queen, the 
age, and the commander, and conferred upon 
him the honour of knighthood, highly prized 
in those days. 

The commodities brought home by Captain, 
then Sir Francis Drake, excited much curiosity 
and pleasure among both traders and citizens, 
and Ms account of his adventures charmed 
all hearts. While at Ternate he found the 
sovereign of tb at country . at %var witli tbe 
rnler of Tidore, and the assistance rendered 
by the British captain to the former decided 
the fate of the war. For this succour the 
grateful monarch oflered to supply the En- 
glish with all the cloves exported from his 
country. Captain Drake laid in a valuahle 
cargo, which was much prized in England, 
more especially when the circumstances under 
which it was obtained 'were understood. Thus 
Sir Francis Drake not only acqiiired the 
great reputation of being the first navigator 
who sailed round the world, and conferred 
upon his country the glory of that exploit, hut 
he' opened up a direct commercial connection 
between England and the East. 

The success of this voyager confirmed the 
practicability of accomplishing a trade by 
direct sea communication, but the capital re- 
quired, and the risk involved, appeared to be 
too great for any private merchant to incur. 
What had been achieved was by naval 
squadrons or expeditions of privateers, rather 
than by peaceful merchantmen transporting 
their venture beyond seas and this cir- 
cumstance discouraged English traders. Still 
the ingenuity of the mercantile and seafaring 
community was thoroughly stimulated, and 
various projects were discussed, and some 
actually set on foot. A number of merchants 
united to open up a commerce by way of the 
Persian Gulf. They proposed to land their 
agents on the Syrian coast, who were to pro- 
ceed to the Persian Gulf by way of Aleppo 
and Bagdad, and sail down the Persian Gulf 
by Ormuz to the coast of Malabar. They 
"were influenced in this determination by the 
representations of a Mr. Stevens. Dr. Cooke 
Taylor describes Captain Stevens as having 
sailed from England to India by the Cape, 
which w’-ould convey the idea that he "was 
engaged in a British commercial undertaking ; 
but Mr. Stevens had gone out in a Portuguese 
ship to Goa, and attached himself to the 
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Jesuits tliere, as Miss Martineau affirms, or 
took service imcler tke Arclibisliop of Goa, as 
other writers state. He had beeu a student 
of New Ooilege, Oxford, was a man of clas- 
sical acquirements, and was mainly induenced 
by religious feelings in seeking the far- 
himed J esuit establisliment of Goa. From 
thence lie wrote to England, giving a long 
account of the place, describing his voyage 
thither, and showing his interest in commerce, 
and in that of his countrymen more par- 
ticularly, He afforded intelligence and aid 
afterwards to agents engaged in the promo- 
tion of the English oriental trade. The 
account given by Stevens tended very much 
to fan the flame of Eastern enterprise which | 
had been so long kindling. Miss Martineau | 
flings off in her rapid but interesting way her | 
views of the man, his motives, his book, its I 
effects, the first English travellers who were : 
influenced by it, and the result, in the follow- 
ing brief passage : — When Stevens, who 
had joined a party of Portuguese to reach 
Goa, saw what he could from thence, he pro- 
bably termed a most just estimate of the great 
peninsula than we have hitherto done ; but 
now, stern events are awakening the interest 
which has slumbered too long. What made 
Stevens go to Goa? One of the agents of 
the Bussian trading company to India was a 
man of English birth, who had seven times 
gone down the Volga, and by the Caspian 
and Persia to Hindostan ; what he saw of 
the wealth of India, and of the scope for 
commercial adventure there, became known 
to Stevens, who found enough that was won- 
derful and tempting to make a most stimu- 
lating narrative as soon as he got home. 
Exerybody read his book, and the nation be- 
came extremely eager to obtain a commercial 
footing under the shadow of the Moguls. 
News from other w'anderers began to come 
in. Of a party of four travellers who had 
gone to see what they could see, one, named 
Storey, remained as a monk among the Por- 
tuguese at Goa ; another, Newberry, died on 
his way back; a third, Leedes, accepted ser- 
vice under the Emperor Akhar ; and only 
the fourth, Fitch, came home. . . . . . . 
Queen Elizabeth might be proud of her cor- 
respondents if she chanced to write to Henri 
Qiiatre and to Akbar on the same da}'”. 
Leedes and his comrades carried a letter from 
her to the emperor at DelM : and it is pro- 
bable that Akbar was as eager to hear from 
his English follower all details of our queen’s 
good government, as the English certainly 
were to learn ffom Stevens and Fitcli what- 
ever they could tell on their return of the 
empire and rule of Akbar, the great Mogul.” 

The letter of Queen Elizabeth was not en- 
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trusted to Leedes, as the above extract alleges. 
She wrote two letters, one to the Mogul, and 
the other to the King of China, and they 
were entrusted to the two principal men of 
the pai’ty of four, who were commissioned to 
make trial of the way by the Persian Gulf— 
Newberry and Fitch. That to the Mogul, or 
Emperor Akbar, was oddly addressed, as 
To Zelabdim Echebar, IGng of Cambay a.” 
It solicited bis kindness towards her subjects, 
and expressed a promise of reciprocating 
such kindness to any of bis majesty’s people 
who came within the queen’s dominion — a 
very unlikely eventuality. 

Thus accredited, the travellers left Eng- 
land early in 1J83, followed by the good 
wishes of the nation. Newberry wrote from 
Aleppo and Bagdad as much about business 
as the most practical merchant could desire. 
At Bagdad he could sell with difficulty, and 
not with advantage even then; htxt had lie 
been furnished wdtli money for the purpose, 
he assured his principals that spices could he 
obtained in abundance at prices that would 
prove remunerative. From Bagdad he pro- 
ceeded to Bussora, without reaping any pecu- 
liar advantage. Thence he went to Ormuz, 
and found it practicable to conduct business 
transactions advantageously. This favourable 
state of matters continued only a week, ■when 
a rival in trade — an Italian, named Michael 
Stropene — • brought an imputation against 
both Newberry and Fitcb, who were con- 
signed to prison. Newberry, writing from 
his prison, says, ^^It may he that they will 
cut our throats, or keep us long in prison. 
God’s will be done!” They were not de- 
tained long, but were sent to Goa, where 
they were still held in custody. There 
the charges were brought out openly and 
formally against them. Nothing personal 
was imputed, except in reference to their 
ti’ading ; but they were held responsible for 
certain acts alleged against Captain Drake, 
especially his having flred some shots at a 
Portuguese galleon near Malacca. No doubt 
Drake had fired a great many shots at all 
sorts of galleons there and wherever he met 
them. Newberry disclaimed all knowledge of 
the transaction, and doubted its occurrence, 

; and forcibly remonstrated against the hostile 
I feeling shown to his country in his person, 

I ■while men of every Asiatic nation and of all 
other European nations were allowed to trade 
there. Stevens, in Ms book, had dwelt in 
terms most laudatory upon the liberality of 
the Portuguese. TMs threw the English off 
their guard as to the intense religious animo- 
sity which prevailed in the Portuguese and 
Spanish nations towards them. Stevens, 
however, befriended Newberry in Ms perils 
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and difficnlties, as did also a Butcli captain, 
Jolm XiiiBchoten. The Inglisli traders were, 
after a short incarceration at Goa, liberated, 
on giving heavy pecuniary security that they 
would not leave Goa Without permission. 
They were still badly treated, their merchan- 
dize purloined, and large presents extorted by 
the officials. Stevens, from his connexion 
with the Jesuits, being himself secure, could 
afford them some aid, hut it was of short 
duration. The Englishmen found out that 
fresh accusations were cditcocting against 
them, and that the governor was himself eager 
to bring them into trouble. Accordingly, all 
hope of justice having vanished, they made 
their escape from Goa on the 5th of April, 
1585. They found their way into the inte- 
rior, passed through Belgaum, where, they 
relate, there was a great market for diamonds 
and jewels, and reached the royal city of 
Bejapore. At this place the narratives of 
Newberry terminate, and Ralph Fitch be- 
comes the relator. Three things seem to 
have struck his imagination-^the abundance 
of the precious metals, the war elephants, and 
the idols. Concerning the laBt-Uamed, he 
queerly and quaintly said, “ Some be like a 
cow, some like a monkey, Borne like peacocks, 
and some like tbe devil.'’ Fltcb proceeded 
to Golconda, and refers in bis correspondence 
to the diamond mines. He then penetrated 
through the Deccan, and reached Agra, which 
he thought superior to London. The empe- 
ror was at Futtehpore, to which place our 
traveller proceeded, and describes the country 
enroiUeio he as populous as a European city. 
He describes the social character of the 
people, and represents the Brahmins to be a 
crafty people, worse than the Jews." Fitch 
was accompanied in his journeys by the rest 
of the party; for although Newberry and him- 
self are chiefly made mention of, there were 
others of their company. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance that Fitch in bis narrative omits 
all mention of any interview or negotiation 
with tlie Emperor Akbar, but relates^^^ 
when they departed from Agra, William 
Leedes (called erroneously by some writers 
Leader), who was a jeweller, remained in 
that capacity at the court of the Mogul, who 
allowed him a bouse, a horse, five slaves, and 
a regular pension. Fitch relates his subse- 
quent journeyings to Prage (Prayaga), now 
called Allahabad, and his descent of the 
Ganges to Benares, the idolatry of Which city 
filled him with wonder, and baffled bis at- 
tempts to describe it. How far -were these 
travellers from thinking of the possibility of 
the nation they represented being at any 
future period the masters of those vast and 
populous realms ! Fitch went next to Patna, 
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then to Tanda, in Bengal and to Ooiicbe, in 
tbe neighhoiirliGod of the BbotaU Mountains. 
He then traversed the hanks of the Hoogly, 
returned again to the Ganges, penetrated to 
Tipperah, travelled back to the Ganges again, 
and visited Serampore, with which city he 
was much pleased. He took ship from Seram- 
pore to Pegu, and thence to Malacca. He 
returned to Bengal to ship himself for Oochin, 
hut first went to Oeyloii. So adventurous 
was this brave man, that lie once more touched 
at Goa, and this time with impunity. Thence 
our adventurer went to Ohotile, where he 
found ship for Ormuz, which he visited, not- 
withstanding Ms former misadventure there. 
Thence he found means to return home, 
passing overland to Tripoli, where he em- 
barked for England, and arrived in safety 
A.n. 1591. Seldom was travel more bravely 
sustained than by this Englishman ; and the 
accounts he furnished on his return added 
another impulse to the ambition and enterprise 
of his countrymen. While Fitch and his 
companions were thus engaged in the over- 
land undertaking, another expedition was 
attempting fresh successes by sea. 

The triumphant voyage of Sir Francis 
Drake infepired Captain Cavendish with the 
desire to follow Up his enterprise. Dr. Cooke 
Taylor represents him as a young gentleman 
of fortune, who, having wasted Ms substance 
by riotous living, resolved on an Eastern 
voyage to repair it. Other writers describe 
him as actuated by purely patriotic motives/ 
and a love of adventure by sea, such as Was 
then very prevalent in England. Mr. Murray 
describes him as selling an estate to embark 
in naval adventure ; and that author gives at 
once the most succinct and prohahle account 
in these terms : — Thomas Cavendish, a 
gentleman of extensive property in Biiffolk, 
after having served his naval apprenticeship 
under Sir Richard Grenville, determined to 
sell Ms estate, and embark the produce in a 
voyage to the South Sea and round the world. 
Having left Plymouth on the 21st of July, 
1586, he reached, early next year, the ivestern 
coast of South America, and, being restrained 
by no very nice scruples, made a number 
of valuable prizes. Stretching thence across 
the Pacific, he touched at Guahan, one of the 
group to which the Spaniards give the appel- 
lation of Ladrones. He passed afterwards 
through the Philippines, observing with sur- 
prise their extent and fertility, and holding 
communication with the natives, who expressed 
a decided preference of the English to the 
Spaniards, by whom these islands had been 
occupied. Sailing next through the Moluccas> 
and along the coasts of Floris and Sumhawa, 
he opened a friendly correspondence with 
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some of the pmces of Java, and, following 
the course of Drake, reached England in Sep- 
tember, 1588, by the Cape of Good Hope.” * 
Thus, although Newberry and Fitch and their 
comrades preceded Cavendish in their Eastern 
enterprise, and information from them arrived 
from time to time before Cavendish set out, 
and during his absence, he arrived in Eng- 
land, bringing with him the results of Ids 
successful voyage, several years before the 
return of Pitch. It is likely that the letters 
of Newberry from Aleppo, Damascus, Brasso, 
Ormiiis, and Goa, as well as the narrative 
of Btevens, written in the last-named city, 
inBuenced Cavendish very much in under- 
taking the voyage he so bravely accomplished, 
but it was from Drake he derived the first 
spark of ambition with which he was animated 
to become a naval commander’, perform on 
his own account a voyage round the world, 
and bring to his country, direct from the 
places of production, cargoes of the costly 
spices then so highly valued in England. 

The merchants of London, Bristol, and 
other English cities, became gradually con- 
vinced before Fitch returned — through his 
letters, and more particularly through those 
of Newberry — -that there was no hope of 
prosecuting a profitable Eastern trade hut by 
direct voyages wd the Cape, and that it should 
he an armed traffic, in the face of the malignant 
enmity of the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
The successful voyage of Cavendish, and the 
representations which he made, confirmed 
these convictions ; and accordingly, the year 
after his return, and within less than twelve 
months of that event, a merchants’ association 
was formed, for the purpose of oriental trade 
by way of the Cape, and a petition was pre- 
sented to the government for permission to 
send three ships and three pinnaces to India. 
Queen Elizabeth was in all probability favour- 
able to these measures ; but the government, 
although then at war with Spain, was unwil- ■ 
ling to shut out all prospects of peace by 
the irritation and injury which a commercial 
rivalry in the East would create in the minds 
of both Spaniards and Portuguese. Discou- 
ragements were therefore offered, and nothing 
immediately resulted from the petition. When 
Fitch returned the project was renewed. In 
1591 three ships were sent out under Captains 
Baymond, Kendal, and Lancaster. This ex- 
pedition has been confounded by several 
modern historians with another undertaken 
by Captain Lancaster, and especially called 
Lancaster’s expedition, bxit which was not 
sent out until rather more than ten years 
afterwards. Lancaster was not the senior 
officer of the expedition in 1591, but Ilay- 
MiHorij of British India, 


mond, who was the admiral or commodoro of 
the little squadron. Never perhaps was a 
naval expedition more successful or more un- 
fortunate. In spite of every variety of 
obstacle, great success was obtained, and yet 
all that good fortitne was at the last hour frus- 
trated. The squadron sailed from Plymouth 
on the 10th of April Sickness seems to have 
befallen the crews as soon as they left the 
British Channel. They reached the Cape of 
Good Hope in August, by which time the 
number of invalids had so increased, that 
Captain Kendal was ordered by Captain 
Raymond to take them home. Kendal him- 
self appears to have been far from well, but, 
nevertheless, willing to prosecute the arduous 
enterprise in which his colleagues persevered. 
The remaining vessels, when off Cape Oori- 
entes, were smitten with a fearful hurricane. 
The ships were separated, and Captain Ray- 
mond’s, named after its commander, was never 
again heard of. Lancaster, having cruised 
about for several clays, in the hope of meeting 
wfith Bayinond, encountered a still more for- 
midable tempest than that which had sepa- 
rated them. The heavens were darkened — 
the sea rose to such a height, as to threaten 
the destruction of the vessel every moment^ — 

I the lightnings flashed with appalling vivid- 
I ness— -and the ship was damaged severely; 

: and had she not been, extremely well built, 
and commanded by a man of intrepidity and 
presence of mind, she must have been lost: 
as it was, four men were killed; several more 
were struck blind— some temporarily, and 
I others permanently ; several lay stretched 
out as on a rack;”"and no man escaped with- 
out bruises or wounds. The heroic Lan- 
caster, undeterred by even this new disaster, 
set about repairing liis vessel, and recruiting 
the strength of his crew. He proceeded to 
the Island of Comoro, where he took in a 
supply of water, then much required by his 
men. Here a new, and, if possible, more 
terrible disaster than the storm awaited him. 
The. natives, Avho were at first friendly, or, at 
all events, not inimical, indicated some rest- 
lessness at their presence, but no disposition 
to do injury. Bnddenly, when two unarmed 
parties of the crew, numbering sixteen each, 
were engaged on shore in some necessary 
work connected with the ship, the' natives 
fell upon them, and massacred them nearly 
all, in view of the ship’s captain, and when it 
was impossible for him to afford any succour. 
A few escaped by various stratagems, but 
vvounded severely. Btill tliis dauntless man 
did not despair. With the courage of an old 
Norse sea-king, he prepared for such exploits 
upon the wave as chance might afford him 
opportunity to perform. He next touched at 
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Zanzil)ar, and repaired Ms sMp. ^ Here he 
discovered, by private information, that 
the Portuguese, who were rude and sxrrly, 
had formed a scheme to attack his boat. He 
opportunely departed, and was borne by un- 
welcome winds out of his course to the Island 
of Socotaro. Thence he departed with a 
favourable breeze for Cape Comorin. This 
he doubled in May, 1592, and, passing wide 
of the Nicobar Isles, proceeded to Sumatra, 
and thence to Penang, where he remained 
during the stormy season. Here he deter- 
mined upon attacking all Spanish and Portu- 
guese vessels which came in his way, where 
the slightest hope might be entertained that, 
even in a very unequal combat, victory was 
possible. He soon fell in with three vessels 
of from seventy to eighty tons burthen off the 
Malacca coast. The first struck upon the 
appearance of his boat, although she was 
bravely armed.” This was a ship and cargo 
belonging to the Jesuits of Goa, and Lan- 
caster seems to have been much delighted on 
that account to make it a prize. Subseqxiently, 
by a series of daring attacks, he captured a 
number of large Portuguese ships laden with 
spices and other valuable mercantile commo- ' 
dities. In these encounters his own sailors 
were brave like himself, hut so disorderly, as 
greatly to embarrass his proceedings. After 
striking terror in the Portuguese captains, 
sailing through the Straits of Malacca, he 
hastened to Ceylon, and cruised off Point de 
Galle, in order to intercept ships belonging to 
what the Portuguese and Spaniards called 
the Bengal and Pegu fleets. The sailors, 
however, enriched .by the prizes they had 
made, were satisfied, and longed for home. 
They were insubordinate and resolute, so that 
Lancaster, much against his will, steered for 
the Cape of Good Hope, which he reached 
early in 1593. His projected voyage by the 
African coast was frustrated. He met with 
tempestuous weather at the Cape, and ad- 
verse winds after he had doubled it. Provi- 
sions became scarce, and he was obliged to 
make for Trinidad. He vras driven into the 
Gulf of Faria, and thence made an irregular 
and confused voyage to the Bermudas. A 
storm once more wrecked Ms fortunes, and 
he was driven upon some desolate island. 
Having disembarked with most of Ms crew, 
the vessel was driven out to sea, and lost with 
all its precious freight. Lancaster and his 
hardy mariners must have perished had not a 
French vessel answered their signals of dis- 
tress, and taken them on board. They were 
landed at Dieppe, after vei'y kind treatment, 
on the 19th of May, 159L 
In 1596 an attempt was made by Sir Eobert 
Dudley, which produced no important effect. 
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Immediately after the return of Lancaster 
a Dutch expedition of four ships was fitted 
out; and in 1598 another, more especially 
directed to Japan, set sail from the coast of 
Holland. The departure of these fleets stimu- 
lated the competition of the English merchants, 
and exercised the crowning influence in the 
formation of the first East India Company. 
It so happened that the pilot of the lak 
Dutch fleet was an Englishman, named William 
Adams. Mr. Pratt of the India -house drew 
up, from original documents, a narrative of 
Ms adventures for Mr. Aiiher, who, in 1834:, 
published it in the appendix to Ms work on 
China;^ From these documents it appears 
that Adams was a native of Jellingham, in 
Kent. He served the long apprenticeship of 
nearly twelve years — from the age of twelve 
to twenty-four — to a pilot at Limehouse. He 
then became master in one of the queen’s 
ships. He left the service of her majesty for 
that of ‘'the Barhary merchants,” in which 
he remained for nearly twelve years. In the 
year 1598 he engaged himself as pilot-major 
to the Dutch fleet of five sail, which was sent 
out by the Dutch India Company — " Peter 
Vandershay and Hanneevander-Veek.” The 
"general and admiral” of the fleet was a 
merchant named Jaques Mailiore. Adams 
was on board his ship, f 

Although the project was to send out this 
squadron very early in the year, it was not 
until the 24:th of June that it set sail. Being 
so late in the season, they found the passage 
of the line stormy. In the middle of Sep- 
tember, the squadron being damaged and the 
crews sick, the admiral sought shelter at Cape 
Gonsalves, on the coast of Guinea. The sick- 
ness increased, and many of the mariners died. 
After various trials and vicissitudes of 
fortune, they assembled at their appointed 
rendezvous on the coast of Chili, in latitude 
4:6°. Departing thence, still severer fortunes 
awaited them : hunger, sickness, unsuccessful 
conflicts with savages, storms, and various 
misadventures. The admiral’s ship lost the 
general, the master, and all the officers "were 
massacred on shore at the Island of St. 
Maria, on the coast of Chili, latitude 37° 12' 
south. Other ships suffered in a similar 
manner. Two ships alone now remained 
together, that on board of which Adams 

* C7i{na : ayi OutVme of its Government^ Laws, and 
'Bolicij ; and of the British and Boreign Bmbassies to, and 
Intercourse with, that Bmpre^ By Peter Auber, Secre- 
tary to the Honourable the Comt of Directors of the 
East India Company. 

t narrative of a Vogage to Japan, By William 
Adams, an Englishman, as pilot of a Dutch fleet in 1598. 
The narrative is partly given here rather than reserved for 
the chapter on the Dutch in the East, as an Englishman is 
the subject of the relation. 
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served, and anotlier. Tliey were botli weakly 
maimed, and were in much fear of the 
Spanish cruisers. On the 27th of November, 

1599, they left the Island of St. Maria, and 
stood for Japan. After passing the line they 
kept company until the 2Srd of February, 

1600, when the two ships were separated by 
a furious storm. On the 19th of April, 1600, 
the ship in which Adams was made the coast 
of Japan in latitude 321°.” Only six sailors, 
along with the hardy English pilot, were able 
to keep their feet.” About a league from 
Bevingo the ship anchored. They were hos- 
pitably treated by the king, but a Portuguese 
Jesuit came from Nangasacld, and he, with 
some Japanese converts, under the plea of ] 
acting as interpreter, endeavoured to stiiv up 
the king for the destruction of his guests, 
but tbeir efforts were unavailing, as tbe king 
of tbat part of the island was intelligent and 
linmane. The authority of the king -was 
only local, the emperor exacted obedience 
from all, and at his court the Portuguese 
Jesuits renewed their intrigues for the de- 
struction of Adams and the Dutch : the re- 
sult was, that the adventurers were brought 
before the emperor, interrogated, and im- 
prisoned, but not treated with severity. Ail 
the efforts of the J esuits to secure the execu- 
tion of the strangers were as unavailing with 
the emperor as they had been with the 
prince. The emperor refused with horror 
to take away the lives of inoffensive persons 
who offered him no wrong, and whose object 
was to trade. By the instigation of these 
bigoted enemies, the Japanese robbed the 
crews, and Adams lost all his money, ap- 
parel, books, nautical and matbematical in- 
struments, &c. This enraged the emperor, 
who compelled restitution, whenever the; 
culprits could be found. After tbe ship, I 
officers, and crew were detained two years, i 
a mutiny broke out among tbe sailors, who ; 
demanded from the admiral the right to go ; 
wherever they pleased. They were all de- ; 
tained in Japan, but hospitably provided for j 
by his imperial majesty. “ In the course of ; 
four or five years the emperor called Adams 
before him, as he had divers times before 
done, and desired liim to build a small ship. I 
Adams replied that he was no carpenter, and i 
bad no knowledge thereof. ^ Well ! do your | 
endeavours,’ said he ; ^ if it be not good, it ! 
is no matter.’ Adams accordingly built a | 
ship of eighty tons, in all respects on the j 
English plan, which gave the emperor great ; 
satisfaction, and raised Adams so high in his 
favour that his majesty rvonld have him 
always come into his presence, giving him 
from time to time many marks of his grace I 


a stipend equal to seventy ducats yearly, 
with a daily allowance of two pounds of rice. 
Adams recommended himself still further to 
the Japanese monarch by teaching him some 
points of geometry and elements of the mathe- 
matics, Avith other things that attracted his 
imderstanding. Hence the emperor acquired 
a habit of assenting to what Adams pro- 
posed; and his former enemies, wondering at 
his influence, entreated him to do them a 
friendship. Adams accordingly did good 
offices both to the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
recompensing good for evil. At the end of 
five years Adams supplicated the emperor 
for leave to depart from Japan, desiring to 
see his Avife and children in England. With 
this request the emperor was not well pleased, 
refusing to let him go. In process of time, 
being in high favour at court, and bearing 
that the Hollanders had vessels at Siam and 
Patania, he renewed his prayer for permission 
to quit Japan, speaking directly to the em- 
peror. His majesty at first gave no answer. 
Adams then told him, that to let him go for 
Europe would be a means of bi'inging the 
English and Dutch nations to traffic at Japan, 
of which his majesty was very desirous ; but 
the emperor would not suffer him to go. 
Adams, then asked leave for the Dutch cap- 
tain to depart, which the emperor presently 
granted, and the ca]3tain sailed in a jimk to 
Patania. No Hollanders coming thither in 
the space of a year he went from Patania to 
Jehore, and there found a fleet of nine sail 
under General Madiidf. The late provisional 
captain in Japan, to whom Adams had en- 
trusted letters, was appointed master of this 
fleet, and was soon after slain at Malacca. 
Hence Adams is apprehensive that no news 
of himself has yet reached England; he 
therefore adjures the worshipful court to 
make his being alive in Japan known to bis 
poor wife and two cbildren. Adams bad 
made a voyage or two in tbe sliip which be 
built for the emperor ; and, by his majesty’s 
command, lie had since built another, in 
which he made another voyage from Meaco 
to Eddo, being as far as from London to the 
Land’s-end in England. At the date of 
Adam’s letter, October, 1611, the emperor, in 
reward for Ms services, had given him a 
manor, with eighty or ninety husbandmen as 
Ms slaves or servants. In 1609 the emperor 
of Japan lent the larger ship which Adams 
bnilt and eighty of Ms men to the governor 
of Manilla to sail to Acapulco.” 

In a future chapter the iiifliieiice of Adam’s 
residence at Japan will be seen in the enter- 
prises of the English there. The letters 
which he sent to Bantam and to Europe had 
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ill whicli tile company and its agents pro- 
ceeded. In tins chapter the narrative has 
been bronght as far as the point when the 
existence of Adams in the Japanese empire 
became known to the English, for the Dutch, 
to whom he rendered the greatest service 
and obtained for them permission to settle in 
Japan, repaid him with ingratitude, con- 
cealing from the English his existence, and 
hiding from him the fact that the English 
had begun a systematic Eastern trade on a 
sell erne of some magnitude. So well did the 
Dutch act in concert, and keep both secrets, 
that no suspicion existed in England that 
an Englishman lived in the Japanese capital, 
and had signal influence over the emperor, 
nor had Mr. Adams, during the many years 
of his detention, any knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of his countrymen in reference to 
the East. 

The adventure of the English pilot oc- 
curred too near its close, to influence the pro- 
ceedings of his countrymen within the 
sixteenth century. They were already in- 
tensely stimulated by curiosity; the spirit of 
commerce, hardihood of enterprise, rivalry 
with the Portuguese and Dutch, and the 
heroic attempts of their own captains and 
traders who had preceded the Dutch, to do 
something on a large scale to open up a re- 
gular commerce with the East. 

In 1599 an association was formed, and 
nominal subscriptions to the amount of 
£30,1 3p obtained, for the fitting out of three 
ships for the Indian trade. There iv ere a 
hundred and one shares in this subscription, 
but some of the holders never paid up, and 
others who did deplored their simplicity, 
declaring that they believed their money was 
lost in a fruitless and romantic undertakings 
All this coldness and hesitation existed, not- 
withstanding the favour bestowed upon the 
project by one of the most popular sovereigns 
that had ever sat upon the English throne. 
Elizabeth gave every encouragement to the 
association, and sent out John Mildenhali as 
ambassador to the great Mogul to negotiate 
the privilege of trading within his territory. 
Before, however, the ambassador could efleet 
anything, the will of a small but determined 
band of merchants had put forth the project, 
and the great enterprise was entered upon from 
which no losses, wars, dangers, difflculties, or 
suflerings were ever sufficient to make 
England recoil. It was nearly the close of 
the year when the association was formed, 
much eloqLuence was expended by those most 
active in framing it, and their arguments 
were taking and plausible. They pointed out 
the quality of the cargoes brought home by 
Drake and Cavendish, and of certain Portii- 
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guese prizes brought into English ports. 

It required all this diligence and persuasive- 
ness to form the association, and even then it 
was destined to have but a short existence 
as then constituted, for it became necessary 
soon after to form a subordinate association, 
the existence of which of course modified the 
former. A charter was, however, obtained ; 
the first charter of a British East India Com- 
pany. It was on the last day of the sixteenth 
century that Queen Elizabeth signed it on 
behalf of about two hundred and twenty gen- 
tlemen and merchants, constituting them one 
body, “corporate and politique,” by the name 
of “ the Governor and Company of Merchants 
of London tx'ading to the East Indies,” The 
charter was granted for fifteen years, revo- 
cable at any time on two years’ notice. Those 
persons upon whom this royal favour was 
bestowed were endowed with the exclusiye 
privilege of trading to the East Indies by 
sea, were permitted to use a common seal, 
and were empowered to make bye-laws, in- 
flict punishment, both pecuniary and cor- 
poreal, and to export bullion and goods duty 
free the first four voyages. They were also 
invested with the exclusive right to trade 
in all countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope, 

The new association which was formed in 
1600 as subsidiary, became virtually the 
East India Company. George, Earl of Cum- 
berland, was at its head, and there were many 
knights and squires enrolled among its mem- 
bers. As many members of the old, and some 
of the new association, did not pay up their 
subscription, or were not zealous enough in the 
matter to take a very active part, the whole 
management fell into a few active hands. 
The measures taken were to raise and ex- 
pend £.75,373 ; of which £38,771 was in- 
vested in shipping, £28,742 in bullion, and 
£6,860 in goods. The court was anxious to 
give the command of the first expedition to 
Sir Edward Mitehelbouriie, hut the merchants 
resolutely refused to accept him, for a reason 
which appeared as sound to, themselves, as it 
seemed audacious and presumptuous to the 
court. They declared that they had no mind 
to employ gentlemen who did not understand 
commercial affairs, hut preferred “ to sort 
their business with men of their own quality,” 
The favourite of the merchants was the in- 
domitable Lancaster. He who, in 1591, at- 
tempted so well and suffered so much, but 
whose losses and adversity augmented his 
popularity, as the way in which he bore his 
reverses exalted the fame of his fortitude and 
perseverance. The choice of the merchants 
was judicious, for Mitchelbourne afterwards 
proved himself more of a pirate than a trader 
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or a, warrior j and more bent upon enricliing 
liimself than promoting Ms own lionour or 
that of his conn try. Thus, in the yery be- 
ginning of the East India Oompany, it 
adopted the policy of ^fappointing the right 
man to the right pdace ;” a piolicy in which 


it persevered more pertinaciously than any 
other commercial or political body that ever 
existed. 

Thus ended the sixteenth century in re- 
ference to the relations of England with the 
far East. 


CHAPTER XLYIIL 

PBOGEEBIHGS Of THl LOmON EAST INDIA COMPANY PBOM THE BEaiNNINO Of THE 
SEVENTEENTH OENTHBY TO THE SETTLEMENT Of f A OTOEIES UNBEB TBEATIES Of 
COMMERCE IN INDIA ANI) THE EASTERN SEAS. 


At the close of the sixteenth century, the 
English, as has been seen, were full of com- 
mercial enterprise, partly stimulated by the 
Portuguese and Dutch, in a greater measure 
by the boldness of the nation, and the love of 
trade which characterizied it. In this state of 
mind the seventeenth century dawned upon 
them. The formation of the East India 
Oompany inspired the government and the 
people with the hope of great things, not- 
withstanding the fears of many and the de- 
spondency of others. When the first expe- 
dition was ready to depart, the eyes of the 
whole nation were turned towards it, and 
every heart desired its success. Thera were, 
it is true, a few who wished their own 
prophecies of disaster to be fulfilled, and some 
envions spirits, who were disappointed of 
official advantage in connection with the ex- 
pedition, were of course among them, 

It has been stated that the queen sent out 
one John Mildenhall, as ambassador to the 
great Mogul, but the new company did not 
wait for his return or for tidings of his 
success, but prosecuted their purpose until 
the little squadron of Captain Lancaster was 
sent forth. It was well that they adopted 
such a course, for the mission of Mildenhall 
was a failure. The court of Akbar wms not 
one with wMch he was likely to succeed, 
however sure of a friendly reception from 
that eccentric, able, and liberal prince. 
Mildenhall died in Persia on his way home, 
and no satisfactory result, nor even a clear 
and connected accoimt of his proceedings 
was ever known to the company. 

The expedition of Captain Lancaster con- 
sisted of five ships, which, according to Sir 
William Monson, were the Dragon^ 600 tons; 
the Hector^ 300 tons ; the Ascension, 260 
tons ; the Sn&ctn, 240 tons ; and the Quest, 
100 tons. They were freighted with bullion, 
and a comparatively small proportion of goods, 
such as iron and tin, wrought and unwrought 


lead, broadcloth of all colours, Devonshire 
kersies, Norwich stuffs, glass, quicksilver, 
Muscovy hides, <&c. The queen gave the 
captain-general letters commending him to 
the pxunces and governors of the countries 
which he might visit. Tims furnished and 
equipped Lancaster set sail early in the first 
year of the seventeenth century.^ Various 
accoiints are given of the date of this expedi- 
tion, which circumstance is explicable from 
the accident of some dating from the period 
when the company completed its cargo, 
some frosp Captain Lancaster’s departure from 
London, and others from the departure of the 
squadron from Torbay. 

Lancaster proceeded at once for Acheen, 
on the north-west coast of Sumatra, — 5*36 
north latitude, 95*28 east longitude,-— wdiich 
place he reached after a prosperous voyage ; 
even the dreaded Cape of Storms ” proved 
propitious to him. He touched at Mada- 
gascar and the Nicohees, for the purpose of 
taking in fresh provisions and ■water, and 
arrived at his destination June 5, 1602. 
The objects of the expedition did not con- 
template any trade with the great Asiatic 
continent ; the design was to obtain certain 
productions which were known to he abundant 
in the islands of the Eastern Archi pelago. Su- 
matra, Java, the Molucca and Banda Islands, 
were supposed to produce great abundance 
of spices, for 'which at that time there was an 
extraordinary demand in Europe. This de- 
mand subsequently died out when the objects 
of it became plentiful. The spices — to obtain 
which so sanguinary a rivalry was main- 
tained by the trading nations, and whicli 
were consumed in such extraordinary quan- 
tities in Europe compared -with the ciistom 
of modern times— were the commodities of 
which Lancaster was in quest, and he sought 

' * Miss Martineau says in Eebrunry, 1601 ; Mr, Cap- 
per maies the same statement ; Mr. TI. Murray says on 
the 2ad Aprd, 1601 ; Mr. Martiu, on April 22, 1601. 
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a port famous for their mercliandize. On Ms 
arrival at Aclieen, tlie captain delivered liis 
credentials from her Britannic majesty, and 
lie was consequently received with every 
mark of distinction which that court could 
confer. The king also gave permission to 
establish a factory, free trade, protection to 
the traders, power of bequeathing property 
by will, and, to some extent, permission to 
hold and cultivate land. The company began 
well in its diplomacy before its trade had 
time to realize any direct profit. Unfortu- 
nately the crop of pepper had failed in that 
neighbourhood the previous season, and 
Lancaster was unable to obtain a sufficient 
cargo. Under these circumstances he formed 
a sort of offensive convention with the Dutch 
against the Portuguese. This was the first 
meeting of the company’s ships with those of 
Holland, and it was not only amicable but 
one of active alliance against a common foe. 
Scarcely was this treaty of the seas formed, 
than a magnificent Portuguese carrac of 
nine hundred tons became a prize. She was 
loaded with commodities from continental 
India, especially the finest fabrics of Calicut. 
The allies plundered her, divided the spoil 
equitably, and inflicted no violence upon the 
Portuguese, leaving to them the possession 
of their empty ship. Lancaster proceeded to 
Bantam, in Java, where he laid in a full 
cargo of spices, and, after selling a portion of 
Ms goods, left the remainder with agents to 
be sold after his departure. 

As at Sumatra, he delivered the letters of 
Ms queen, was well received by tbe cMef, 
permitted to trade, and treated with hospita- 
lity. He left Bantam much encouraged, pro- 
secuting his voyage homewards with assi- 
duity. He, however, sent a pinnace to the 
Moluccas to provide a cargo of spices for 
future trade, so as to be exempt from the 
delays which attended him on this occasion. 
The commercial treaty which he concluded 
with the chief of Bantam, although not so 
favourable as that wdiich he^ at 

Aelieen, was very advantageous,; and he and 
his crew arrived in England full of expecta- 
tion as to the triumphant reception he should 
meet. He was not disappointed, for Ms 
arri val created an extraordinary sensation, not 
only among the members of tbe company, 
but among tbe mercbants generally. The 
proceedings of Captain Lancaster were not, 
however, of a strictly commercial cha- 
racter, hut those which were more of a 
political nature, gave as much satisfaction as 
his cargoes of rich spices. He made treaties 
commercial and naval, made maritime war on 
account of the company, and on Ms way home 
took possession of the Island of St. Helena. 


His attack upon the Portuguese, in concert 
with the Dutch, was in keeping with the 
spirit of the age, and the state of the nation. 
Every English mariner and citizen, from the 
time of the Armada, had taken upon himself, 
as far as in him lay, to avenge that outrage, 
and the coasts of the Spanish peninsula as 
well as of the Azores, W'ere ravaged by the 
expeditions of Drake, the Earl of Cumberland, 
and other hardy adventurers. The queen 
and the general public expected that the 
company would have fitted out a second ex- 
pedition before the arrival of Lancaster, but 
they were too timid, and notwitbstandiiig that 
Elizabeth xirged more enterprise, they awaited 
the results of Lancaster’s trial. 

When Lancaster arrived he found the city 
of London in great gloom, much in need of 
any good tidings to cheer them, which he or 
others might bring. London had been 
stricken by the plague, so that many had 
fled to the country, and those remaining 
were daily, in considerable numbers, falling 
victims to the pestilence. These calamities 
did not prevent demonstrations of rejoicing at 
the arrival of the successful mariner . A very 
short time after Lancaster’s arrival the queen 
died. This event took place scarcely two 
months after the company’s squadron de- 
livered its valuable cargo. Probably in no 
country could the death of a sovereign have 
been viewed as a greater affliction. The 
nation loved her for her greatness as a queen, 
and, whatever might he her faults as a •woman, 
they loved her as a heroine and a patriot. 
She was proud of her countrymen, and they 
were proud of their queen. The death of her 
majesty, and the prevailing sickness, cast a 
damp over the enterprise of the merchants ; 
but the public spirit rose eventually over 
every disaster and difficulty, and the active 
temper of the people asserted itself alike in 
peace Cnd war, in discovery and commerce. 
The prince who ascended the English throne 
was not regarded as a likely person to en- 
courage commerce, nor supposed to possess 
that love of country which had characterized 
Ms predecessor ; still he %vas by many con- 
sidered learned, although too much of a 
pedant, and it was believed by them that he 
•would comprehend the crisis to wMch British 
commerce had arrived, and be able to adopt 
sagacious methods of placing England on a 
footing of hopeful competition with the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. The Dutch, it 
was believed by most, w^ould rather side with 
England in her oriental undertakings, but 
this illusion was very soon dispelled. Only 
one year was allowed to elapse before the 
company was prepared for a fresh under- 
taking. Elizabeth, before the return* of Lan- 
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caster, taxiiited tlie company with breach of 
charter for not sending out an expedition 
twelve months after Lancaster had set sail, 
and before the company could have been 
apprised of the result of Ms voyage. James 
repeated the taunts of Elizabeth; themonarchs 
were anxious for glory, which could be only 
obtained through the great risk of their sub- 
jects. The desires of the court were un- 
reasonable, especially when James ascended 
the throne, for among his earliest acts "were 
some wdiich were violations of the company’s 
charter. Very soon after the return of Lan- 
caster, he granted a licence to Sir Edward 
Mitchelbourne to trade with China and the 
East Indies. This was the Sir Edward 
Mitchelbourne that the company refused to ! 
accept from Elizabeth as commander of the j 
fleet which afterwards sailed under Lancaster. ' 
James not only broke faith with the company 
in his case, but gave licences to several ad- 
venturers to trade on their own account in 
the East. This was not done by the monarch 
from antipathy to monopolies, for he professed 
afterwards to consider that the perils which 
beset the Eastern trade ’was so great, and its 
transactions of such magnitude, that no 
private trader could engage in it, and that it 
W’as only likely to be of service to the nation 
by being carrried on through the medium of a 
joint-stock undertaking by a chartered com- 
pany. Sir Edward went out with a ship called 
the Tiger, and a pinnace called the Tiger's 
Whet^, made havoc of Chinese junks and 
lorchas cruising among the islands of the 
Eastern archipelago. He returned with some 
gain and no glory. The company in vain 
remonstrated with the king, whose answer's 
were not straightforward, and whose actions, 
in the company’s opinion, were not just. 

In 1604: an expedition of four ships, 
freighted with goods similar in kind and 
quality to those which had been sent out in 
1601, was entrusted to Captain Middleton, 
afterwards so well and so favourahly knowm 
as Sir Henry Middleton. This expedi- 
tion sailed from Gravesend on the 25th of 
March. Captain Middleton had a prosperous 
voyage, and afc the end of the same year 
arrived at Bantam. It suited Middleton’s 
object to divide his squadron ; two tarried at 
Bantam to load with pepper, one was sent to 
Banda, and the commander himself proceeded 
to the MoMccas. On his arrival he found a 
fierce ww raging ; the Dutch and the King 
of Torn ate, being in conflict wdth the Por- 
tuguese allied with the King of Tidore. 
Here first the English experienced that oppo- 
sition and enmity with which afterwards the 
Dutch assailed them in the Eastern seas. 
The hostile feeling which now sprung up he- 

TOL. I. 


tween the English and the Dutch led to many 
fierce encounters, and various discreditable 
stratagems of war in the East. The English 
intrigued with the native princes against the 
Dutch settlements in Java, and with such 
success that the annihilation of Dutch power 
in that quarter was all but effected. The 
conduct of Captain Middleton gave no occa- 
sion for the had feeling displayed towards 
him, which seems to have originated in that 
greed of gold which so strongly marked the 
character of the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century. They were successful in persuading 
the King of Ternate that the English were 
pirates, and the conduct of Sir Edward Mit- 
chelbourne, about the same time in these 
seas, justified the appellation, and other 
English adventurers unfortunately supported 
the bad reputation. Middleton was entirely 
shut out from commerce at Ternate, by the 
representations and threats which the Dutch 
made to the king. Before he left the neigh- 
bourhood, however, the king sent him a 
secret letter invoking the aid of' the King of 
England against the tyranny of the Dutch. 

The conduct of the Portuguese at Tidore 
was, as might have been expected, equally, 
if not more hostile, so that the English captain 
did not find it possible to transact any business 
whatever. Indeed, the Portuguese hecame 
from that time much exasperated against the 
I English, and the exasperation broke out into 
open violence. Soon after, four English 
vessels were attacked in the harbour of 
Surat by a superior force of Portuguese, but 
the English fought so well that they triumphed 
over their enemies, inflicting upon them the 
most serious injury.* For this attack the En- 
glish exacted ample vengeance subsequently, 
for in the year 1617, their ships encountered a 
Portuguese squadron near the Cape, and com- 
pelled the commander to pay an indemnity .f 

Captain Colthurst was more fortunate at 
Banda than his superior, Captain Middleton, 
was at Ternate and Tidore. Finally, the 
squadron was laden with spices, and returned 
to England. 

Another expedition of three ships, under the 
commands of Captains Keeling, Hawkins, and 
David Middleton, was sent out in 1607. 
David Middleton sailed on the 12th of 
March, direct to the Spice Islands Ms 
colleagues sailed in April, and proceeded at 
once for the same destination, hut never suc- 
ceeded in forming a junction with Middleton. 
This expedition does not seem to have met 
with any noteworthy occurrence at ‘Hhe 
spice Islands,” hut found the Dutch and Por- 
tuguese as much opposed to the English as 
they were to one another, and the eSbrts of 
* See chapter on the Batch in India. t Ibid. 
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all tlie Britisli captains to form a profitable 
trade witb tlie Spice Islands failed from these 
oppositions. The British factory at Bantam 
was found most useful, and by its means 
chiefiy spice cargoes were obtained by the 
ships which -went out. Captain Hawkins 
proceeded in the Hector to Sui'at, and having 
letters from King James to the Mogul, he 
proceeded with them to Agra, The result of 
his mission must be reserved for another 
page, while -we return to the narrative of 
Adams, begun in the chapter on the advent 
of the English in the East. 

Adams, the reader will recollect, accom- 
panied the last expedition of the Dutch in the 
sixteenth century as pilot-major, was de- 
tained in Japan, was the means of procuring 
for the Dutch liberty to trade, and ultimately 
was the means of the English settling in 
Pirando, which was made by them a j?oi7it 
d'appiii in their commercial enterprises with 
China. In a previous chapter the narrative 
of Adams was brought to the year 1609 ; he 
was still detained by the emperor, and still 
anxious to return home, and that not being 
permitted, to serve his countrymen as best he 
could in their Eastern commerce. The pert, 
fidious and ungrateful conduct of the Dutch 
in concealing from Adams the Eastern 
settlements of his countrymen, and con- 
cealing from the British nation that an 
Englishman was detained in Japan, was re- 
ferred to in the previous chapter where the 
adventures of Adams were related. He 
eventually became aware of the existence of 
the English factory planted by Lancaster at 
Bantam, in Java, and corresponded with the 
English East India Company through its 
agent there. In 1609, according to a letter 
which Adams contrived suhsequently to send 
home, two Dutch ships arrived to trade,* in 
1611 a small Dutch ship traded at Firando. 
In 1612 he wrote to the following effect to 
the British agent then settled at Bantam:— 
The Hollanders are now in Japan, 

and I have got them that privilege, which 
the Spaniards never could obtain during the 
fifty or sixty years since they first visited 
Japan." In the remainder of this remarkahle 
letter, Adams advises the English agent at 
Bantam to chose a seat for a factory in Japan, 
and points out the proper neighbourhood. 
In another part of the letter Adams wrote : — 
And comes there a ship here, I hope the 
worshipful company shall find me to he a 
servant of their servants, in such a manner 
as that they shall be satisfied with my ser- 
vices. If any ship come near the eastern- 
most part of Japan, let them inquire for me. 
I am called in the Japan tongue Augin 
Samma ; by that name am I known all the 


sea-coast along. Eor fear to come near the 
mainland, for you shall have harks with 
pilots to carry you where you will." He 
then thanks Spalding (of the Bantam factory)' 
for the present of a Bible and three other 
books; and desires Spalding to offer his 
humble salutations to Sir Thomas Smyth (the 
chairman of the company), and thank him for 
lending bis wife twenty pounds. This, Ms 
first letter addressed to the English factory 
at Bantam, thus concludes Had I known 
that our English ships had trade in the 
Indies, I had long ago troubled you with 
writing, hut the Hollanders kept it most 
secret from me ’till the year 1611, which was 
the first news 1 had of the trading of our 
ships in the Indies." 

When, in 1613, Captain Saris arrived with 
Mr. Cock at Firando, as agent of the En- 
glish, Adams rendered great service in 
enabling them to establish a factory. Cap- 
tain Saris reached Firando on the 12th of 
June, and Adams immediately hastened from 
the eastern part of the island to meek him, 
which lie effected on the 29th of July, and 
after a conference they agreed to go up to 
the emperor with King James’s letter. They 
left Firando on the 7th of August, and began 
their ^‘journey up to court, having the privi- 
lege of post horses to any number they had 
need of." The emperor having entered the 
hall of audience, and the general coming be- 
fore him, the secretary took the king’s letter 
from his hands and delivered it to the enir 
peror, who, receiving it into his own hand, 
with all kindness bade the general welcome. 
The general having finished delivering his 
presents, returned to his lodgings. The em- 
peror then called Mr. Adams, who read and 
interpreted the King of England’s letter. 
The emperor having understood it, bade Mr. 
Adams to tell the general to state to the 
secretary, or to Mr. Adams, what lie desired, 
and it should he granted or answer thereto. 
General Saris was sent for to receive this in- 
timation, and then retired. After his depar- 
ture the emperor reasoned with Mr. Adams 
of many things." Adams having been thus 
consulted by the emperor, took his leave, and 
rejoined the general at his lodging.'^’ After 
this, it appears that the emperor suggested 
to Adams the propriety of the English esta- 
blishing a factory at Yedso," the southern 
part of the Island of Jesso. Orders were 
given to his council to promote the arrange- 
ments for the thorough establishment of the 
contemplated English factory at Firando; and 
either as originating with himself from his 

Narrative of a Voyage to Ja.pan, By W. Adams, 
an Englishman, collected from, doaumeats at the India- 
house by Mr. Pratt. 
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favour to tKe EiiglislimeB, or suggested by 
AdaiuSj orders were also issued to promote 
tbe settlement of tbe Englisli in various other 
parts of Japan. It appears also that the 
home -sick Briton made the very placable 
mood in which the emperor w^as at that 
juncture, the occasion of presenting a petition 
for his own liberty, which was successful. 
Yet from what can be gathered from the 
documents at the India -house, Adams over- 
came his desire to return Ixome, and re- 
mained, of his own accord, in the service of 
the emperor to his death, According to the 
Dutch accounts, the emperor revoked Ms 
grant of freedom and detained his favourite, 
continuing to treat him with every possible 
kindness until death severed the bond. 

Notwithstanding the influence of Adams 
at court, the English had some difflculties at 
the very outset. These arose chiefly from 
the prejudice excited by the Spaniards, whom 
the Japanese detested for their treachery and 
cruelty. Among the papers fonnci by Mr. 
Pratt occur the following At this date it 
Avas reported that all the Bpanish padries 
were to cpiit Japan, as it should seein the 
name of a Ohriatian had become odious : for 
on the 6th of March, 1613-14, being Sunday, 
the factory at Pirando had put out the com- 
pany’s flag, as their custom was j but in the 
afternoon Eoyne Bamma sent agent Oock 
word to take it in, because it had a cross on 
it. The agent did not comply on the instant; 
but after two messages Mr. Cock "went to 
Poyn^ Bamma himself, and excused the 
matter as well as he could, telling him that 
this cross was not made in the form of the 
cross of Christ, but was rather used for a 
badge or token, whereby the English nation 
w^as known from all others, as the Dutch were 
by their colours of orange, white, and blue. 
Yet all would not serye, Mit down it must 
come; Foyne telling the agent it w^as the 
emperor’s will that it be discontinued, only 
the factory might put out any other mark 
they would, a cross exceixted ; and that their 
siiips might bear a cross upon the water, but 
not the factory house on land.” The em- 
peror’s objection was founded upon the idea 
tliat it was the symbol of force, for it was 
known in all the Eastern seas that the 
Bpaniards and Portuguese, wherever they 
had ])ower, compelled all persons, whatever 
their religion and however against their con- 
science and -wili, to pay acts of reverence to 
that symbol. 

Notwithstanding tlie auspicious circum- 
stances under which connection with Japan 
was thus opened, the factory did not con- 
tinue a prosperous career. While Adams 
lived all went well but after his death the 
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removal of the agency was soon determined. 
While he lived various enterprises were at- 
tempted from Firando. The following papers 
briefly sketch these, and the withdrawal of 
the company’s servants. 

^*In Dacemher, 1613, agent Cock, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Adams and Bayer, went 
from Ffoando to Nangasaque, intending to 
purchase a junk to be sent on a voyage to 
Siam. But finding all the vessels there en- 
gaged for other destinations, they hired freight 
on a junk for a cargo to Cochin Cliiiia. 
Nangasaque*^' seems to have been a port to 
which Firando occasionally consigned goods, 
and sent factors, as more convenient to em- 
bark at than Firando, when the destination 
of the ship or junk was to places in Japan 
or neighbouring countries, lying so as to re- 
quire a passage between the Japanese islands 
to the north and east. Vessels seem also to 
have been sometimes consigned thither from 
Firando to take in part of their lading : for 
example, some articles of native produce, 
manufacture, or import more easily procurable 
at Nangasaque. The emperor’s factor also 
resided, there, being no less a personage than 
the governor of the place. In August 
of this year the coxnpany’s factors in Japan 
commenced a negotiation for opening a trade 
into China, in which they employed as agents 
two Chinese merchants usually resideixt in 
Japan, but trading periodically to their own 
country and visiting the interior. The one 
was chief of the Ohinese at Firando, as the 
other was of their countrymen at Nangasaque. 
In this attempt the factory expended large 
sums of the company’s money in presents to 
parsons in power at the Chinese court, and in 
cash supplied to the intermediate envoys. 
This negotiation was continued until the 
party was withdrawn from Firando in 1623, 
at which time it had not succeeded : and the 
prospect of success ■ which various adverse 
interests obscured, was becoming evanescent,’ 
An attempt had likewise been made in 1(315 
to open a trade with the islands of Loochoo. 
It is recorded on the consultations of the 
English factory of Firando in December, 
162% that it was considered ineligible to 
leave any person of the factory there behind, 
as the president’s order empowered them to 
do. In lieu thereof it was resolved to leave 
a power with Captain Cornelius Ncwrode, 
chief of the Dutch factory, to recover the out- 
standing debts due to the English company. 

I And with respect to the company’s houses 
and godowns, the council agreed to deliver 
I them, as Batavia had ordered, into the King 
: of Firando’s custody, to be preserved for the 
company, and in case the factory return, re- 
* 0eueraUy written 
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stored : and for greater security a writing to 
that effect ^Yas to he taken from him or one 
of his bonjeios (secretary). The company’s 
agent at Firando wrote the- court, under date 
13tli and 14:th December, 1620 : — ' Our good 
friend Captain William Adams, who was so 
long before us in Japan, departed out of this 
world the IGtli of May last, and made Mr. 
William Eaton and myself his overseers : 
giving the one half of his estate to his wife 
and child in England, and the other half to 
a son and daughter he hath in Japan. I 
cannot but be sorrowful for the loss of such 
a man as Captain William Adams was : he 
having been in such favour with two em- 
perors of Japan as never was any Christian 
in these parts of the world, and might freely 
have entered and had speech with the em- 
perors when many Japan kings stood without 
and could not be permitted. This emperor 
hath confirmed the lordship to his son, which 
the other emperor gave to the father.’ 

The following notice is also entered upon 
the agent’s journal, viz. ‘ 1620-21, February 
20th, a child of the late Captain William 
Adams was brought by its mother to agent 
Cock, who presented it with a tos, offering 
at the same time to pay for its support and 
education, provided the mother would give 
it up to the protection of the English nation.’ 
Various attempts were made to resume the 
trade with Japan until 1672, when the pro- 
ject was finally abandoned.” 

The history of the factory at Firando and 
of the early efforts to form a commerce with 
Japan, are so intimately connected with the 
establishment of the factory at Bantam, as to 
make it appropriate that the narrative should 
he given in connection with the establish- 
ment of the latter. 

Hawkins and Keeling speedily accom- 
plished whatever business they were charged 
with in the Eastern seas. The former sepa- 
rated from his colleague at Socotra, and 
arrived at Surat 1608. He put himself in 
immediate communication with the governor, 
who refused to allow him to land any cargo 
until the viceroyj who resided at Cambay, Was 
apprised of his coming. An answer arrived 
after twenty days ; it was favourable as to the 
disposal of the present cargo, hut no factory 
could be established, or permanent trade 
otherwise carried on without the express 
permission of the emperor, which, the viceroy 
suggested, that Captain Hawkins would do 
well to apply for in person. Hawkins landed 
his goods, which began rapidly to be disposed 
of, when a fierce opposition was made by 
native merchants instigated by a Portuguese 
Jesuit. The Portuguese seized two of 
Hawkins’ boats, and refused reparation for 


the injury, sneering at King James as a 
monarch of a poor little island of fishermen, 
Hawkins was further informed that the 
Eastern seas belonged to the King of Portu- 
gal, and none wei’e entitled to trade in them 
without his licence.” The English captain 
challenged the chief of the Portuguese fac- 
tory to single combat, which was declined. 
The captured boats, with their crews and 
cargoes, were meantime sent to Goa. The 
native authorities were evidently in league 
with the Portuguese, not that they loved 
them, hut, believing them to he invincible, 
thought it politic to be on their side. Various 
attempts were made to break into the house 
of the English captain, and he was in con- 
stant peril of assassination. The viceroy at 
length arrived, but took no notice of the 
Englishman’s complaints, and helped himselt 
to the best articles of the ships’ cargo at 
whatever price he thought proper to pay, 
which was always inadequate, and never 
directly or completely paid. Hawkins at last 
resolved to travel to Agra, and, if possible, 
state his grievances and those of his country- 
men before the emperor. The viceroy fur- 
nished an insufficient escort, with the intention, 
it was reported, of having it intercepted on 
the road. Hawkins hired soldiers himself, 
and afterwards, on application to the viceroy 
of the Deccan, was furnished with a compe- 
tent escort of Affghan horse. His coachman 
had been hired to assassinate him, as in a 
drunken fit he confessed during the journey. 
The interpreter was as deep in this con- 
spiracy as the coachman. The former was 
arrested, and Hawkins proceeded on his 
journey to the residence of the Deccan vice- 
roy, vio received him hospitably, and sent 
him on to Agra under a faithful guard; at 
which place he arrived on the 16th of April, 
1609. The picture which the treatment of 
this Englishman at Surat, and on the journey 
(except so far as the good offices of the viceroy 
of the Deccan were concerned), presented of 
the manners and government of India during 
the palmy days of the Mohammedan period, 
ought to silence such Englishmen as of late 
years have delighted to draw comparisons 
between the Mohammedan and British do- 
minions, to the disadvantage of the latter. 

Jehanghire, son of Akbar, then reigned in 
the metropolis of India, and he at once sent 
for the Englishman upon his arrival, who 
presented the emperor with the letter of bis 
own sovereign. Jehanghire viewed it and 
the seal with great attention and interest. 
He then commanded a Jesuit, who under- 
stood many languages, to read it, who, upon 
perusal, assured his majesty that it was basely 
penned. While the Jesuit was silently 
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scaiming tlie letter, Hawkins continned to 
address tke emperor in Turldsli, wliick kis 
majesty well understood, and a conversation 
ensued wMck afforded pleasure to tlie sove- 
reign, and caused liim to take no notice of 
tlie unfavourable report made by the Jesuit, of 
King Janaes's letter. Hawkins had for some 
time afterwards daily interviews with the 
emperor, who declared that the English had 
been scandalously used at Surat, more espe- 
cially by the viceroy j but his majesty, ne- 
vertheless, issued no orders for redress. 
After many furtlier conversations with the 
captain, chiefly as to the geographical situa- 
tion, resources, and government of various 
countries, his majesty sent positive orders to 
the viceroy ^‘to supply the English with 
everything necessary for their trade.’’ He 
invited Hawkins to remain in India as a 
commander of cavalry! and governor of a dis- 
trict, with an income of £3000 a year, 
until he should himself send an embassy 
to the English monarch. Hawkins, both in 
his own interest and that of his employers, 
consented. He was further pressed to marry 
in the country, which he in vain protested 
did not suit his inclination ; and that he 
could not conscientiously marry any one but 
a Christian. The emperor found an Arme- 
nian damsel, thus silencing the Englishman’s 
objection. The marriage took place, the 
officer became extremely attached to his 
bride, and honourably adhered to his vows, 
although assured in England that it was not 
a legal marriage. The captain’s enemy, the 
viceroy of Surat, was summoned to the em- 
peror’s presence, in consequence of the 
various complaints brought against him by 
aggrieved persons. The emperor ordered 
the confiscation of his property. When his 
effects came into review, Captain Hawkins 
pointed out to the emperor various valuable 
articles brought by him from England as | 
presents to his majesty, which the viceroy 
had appropriated to himself. i 

Tidings having reached the English cap- 
tain that another ship, the Ascensfou, was 
coming out to Surat, he solicited from the 
emperor liberty of commerce for his country- 
men, and obtained an imperial edict, under 
the great seal with golden letters,*’ giving 
authority to the English to trade. 

After this the high favour in which the 
British officer stood began sensibly to dimi- 
nish. Mocrib, the unprincipled viceroy, 
having been stripped of his property, was 
pardoned and restored to his government, 
with stern exhortations to conduct himself 
in future as became a good governor and a 
faithful liege of the emperor. The first act 
of this vindictive tyrant was to put into re- 


quisition all the influence of his restored 
office to avenge himself upon Hawkins and 
the English in general. His intrigues were 
somewhat cleverly geconded by the Jesuits. 
It was represented to the emperor that the 
Portuguese were a far more powerful people 
than the British, and that they would retire 
in disgust if such traders were allowed the 
same privileges as they had. The Portu- 
guese at the same moment presented the 
emperor with a halass ruby of uncommon 
size and beauty. The wayward Jehanghire, 
than whom no child was more easily bought 
by a gift, exclaimed, '^ Let the English come 
no more.” Mocrib was not slow to execute 
this order, and he departed to his govern- 
ment, resolved that the English should tran- 
sact no business at Surat. Hawkins wisely 
offered no opposition, but when the fury of 
the tempest had passed away, he presented 
himself before the emperor, and besought 
him to accept what Hawkins himself after- 
wards called a splendid toy urging at this 
opportune moment every argument he could 
devise to prove that the British trade would 
he of supreme advantage to the empire. The 
gift and the persuasion led his majesty to re- 
verse his late decree, and the English once 
more triumphed. The Jesuits heard the 
tidings with consternation, and sent horsemen 
off to Mocrib to announce it ; the old machi- 
nery was set at work, with the old result. 
For some time this battle %vent on — the em- 
peror issuing contrary decrees under the in- 
fluence of new gifts. The Jesuits had more 
to offer, and understood the Mogul better ; 
they and their native ally Mocrib at last pre- 
vailed, for Hawkins had no longer the means 
of competing with them in costly presents. 
The emperor acted as if he played one off* 
against the other in order to extort gifts, or 
as the women of an Eastern harem, who dis- 
pense their smiles and exert their court in- 
fluence under the influence of some gaudy 
piece of apparel or pretty instrument of 
pastime. It is probable that Hawkins — such 
was his address, so considerable were his re- 
sources, and so entwe his devotion to his 
object— -would have distanced all his com- 
petitors in the race for royal favour, had not 
the prince minister, Abdul Hassau, been his 
mortal foe. This officer of state had the 
power to regulate the place occupied by the 
notables at court ; those only were admitted 
within the red rails who were the olqects of 
especial favour, such as Hawkins had been 
before Mocrib regained influence at court. 
After that period the preimer carefully ex- 
cluded the British captain, who by that cir- 
cumstance was debarred the opportunity of 
speaking on court days to the emperor. 
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Hassau iilso adopted a ctmning method of 
curtailing the income which Jehanghire had 
attached to Captain Hawkins. He could not, 
indeed, xefuse to assign “territory of the no- 
minal Tahie, hut he designated a portion of 
country that was lawless and disturbed, and 
where the revenue could only be collected at 
an expense which made the estate of little 
value. Thus matters went on for two years 
and a half, and Hawkins perceived that his 
residence at Agra could no longer he useful 
to the company or his country. On the 
2nd of November, 1611, he withdrew, not 
only without attaining his object, hut under 
stinging insults ; Jehanghire informing him, 
through the minister, that it did not become 
the dignity of the great Mogul to send any 
communication to a prince of such mean 
estate as the King of England. Hawkins re- 
turned to his country dispirited, but his ad- 
dress and zeal were appreciated. 

The last expedition had not been long out 
before the company dispatched two ships, the 
Ascension and the Union, with an invested 
capital of £BB,000. The command was given 
to Captain Alexander Bharpey, Cambay, 
and more especially Burat, was the object of 
this little squadron ) the year of its departure 
was 1607. After encountering tremendous 
storms while doubling the Cape, the two ships 
were separated. The Ascension never met 
her consort again, hut made her own way 
along the eastern coast of Africa on to Pemba. 
During her way thither she was twice attacked 
by the Moors, and lost several of her men. 
The sufferings of her crew from bad weather 
and insufficient food had nearly exhausted 
them, when fortunately they met with a 
group of uninhabited islands,* where there 
were delightful water and abundance of 
cocoa-nuts and turtle. They then proceeded 
to the Red Sea, and at Mocha and Aden were 
well received. They went up to Socotra, 
where they again took in provisions. At 
last they arrived at Diu, and were about to 
cross the Gulf of Cambay for Surat, but 
were reminded of the dangers of the gulf,, 
and recommended to take in a pilot, which 
the master obstinately refused to do, and the 
result was that the vessel, striking re- 
peatedly, was wrecked. The crew was saved 
by the boats, and, making for the river of 
Surat, were intercepted by various obstacles, 
and compelled to enter the Godavery. This 
change of purpose saved their lives, for the 
Portuguese at Surat had made ready for their 
destruction. It will he recollected that Haw- 
kins, in expectation of this ship, — of the dis- 
patch of which the agents of the company 

These islands are supposed by some geographers to 
have been the Schelles. 


had contrived to apprise him,— -redoubled his 
exertions at the court of Jehanghire to obtain 
a firman for free trade. By this means the 
Portuguese of Surat became aware of its in- 
tended enterprise, and resolved to defeat it by 
the destruction of the crew and the capture 
of the ship and cargo. The crew, however, 
all escaped, some made their way to Goa, 
whence they were deported without mischief 
being done to them ; the rest arrived after 
perilous travel at Agra, where, under the pro- 
tection of Hawkins, they were secure, and 
were by him sent home through Persia. 

The consort of the Ascensio7t---the Umon^ 
was not lost, as the crew of the former re- 
ported at Agra to Hawkins. The mainmast 
had sprung, but the diligence and skill of the 
sailors repaired the disaster, and the ship 
reached St. Augustine, on the Island of Mada- 
gascar. Thence she reached 2^aiizibax’, but 
was attacked by the natives, and some of the 
crew were slain. She again made for Mada- 
gascar, where sickness weakened the crew, 
and the natives attacking slew several of 
them. They then proceeded to Arabia, hut so 
uncertain were the purposes of the captain, 
and so little his nautical skill, that he feared 
to tread the mazes of the Arabian Sea,” 
and steered for the long voyage to Sumatra. 
Acheen and Priaman were reached in safety, 
and a cargo of pepper was taken up on ex- 
cellent terms. The voyage home was as un- 
skilfully conducted as the voyage out, and 
after a long time unprofitahly and foolishly 
spent, the ship arrived in safety in the British 
Ohannel. Even there its ill -fortune pursued 
it, for it was so badly navigated that it ran 
on shore upon the coast of Brittany, where 
the people plundered it. The ship was a 
wreck ; the crew, seventy -five in number, bad 
all perisbed except nine, but the company 
saved the ordnance, fittings, tackle, anchors, 
boats, and two hundred tons of pepper. 

In 1609 Captain Middleton again 

sailed in command of a single ship, the Ex- 
pedition, which, with its cargo, was worth 
£18,700. He sailed direct for the Spice 
Islands, where the Dutch opposed him, claim- 
ing the sovereignty of those seas. The cap- 
tain conciliated the natives, and obtained a 
fine cargo of spices, disposing of all his own 
goods profitably. This enraged the Diitcl!, 
who determined upon his destruction ; and so 
secure were they of their prize, and so hope- 
less the escape of the Englishman, that when 
he made his way through the net sjiread out 
for him by his pursuers, and arrived at the 
English settlement of Bantam in safety, their 
I'age ivas unbounded. 

The company at this juncture were very 
sensible of the perils to which their servants 
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and tlieir property were exposed from tlie 
enmity of the Portuguese, and the commercial 
selfishness and jealousy of the Dutch, they 
therefore resolved to huild a larger class of 
ship for themselves than they could charter, 
and to arm their vessels with heavy cannon; 
also to eend them out strongly manned with 
able Beamon. They formed a dockyard in 
Deptford, at which many fine vessels were 
hnilt, superior to those possessed hy the 
English merchants. Early in the year 1609 
a vessel of eleven liundrad tons — a mighty 
ship for those days, at all events in English 
waters^was launched, and received the name 
of the iVnde’s King James and his 

son, afterwards Charles I., presided at the 
launch, and named the ship. A sninptilons 
banquet served on China, a rare commodity 
ill those days, honoured the occasion. The 
construction of so large a ship caused great 
excitement, for it appears to have been con- 
sidered a model of strength, and skilful naval 
architecture. Sir William Monson described 
it as the goodliest and greatest ship that 
was ever framed in this kingdom.” 

The formation of so great a ship seems to 
have stimulated the nation, and a great rage 
for Leviathans sprung up. The company 
constructed anotlier dockyard at Blackwall, 
and many vessels of from six hundred to one 
thousand tons burdens were erected during 
the thirty years which ensued. The 
JameB exceeded them all, for it Was 
twelve hundred tons. The government 
caught the spirited infection of building big 
ships diffused by the launch of the Trade's 
Increase f and a man-of-war was framed 
called the Frince^ of fourteen hundred 
tons, and carrying sixty-four guns. So 
great was the stimulus given to ship building 
by the enterprise of the company, that in 
about thirty years from that date private 
builders were able to compete with them, and 
undersell the company, so as to render it no 
longer profitable to build any ships, except I 
such as were intended for peculiar traffic. 

Soon after Captain David Middleton was 
sent out, preparation was made for an expe- 
dition on a larger scale ; and in order that 
the Trade's Increase might take part in it, 
her construction was hurried on. Early in 
161.0 the expedition set sail ; indeed, before 
1609 had terminated the ships and crews 
were all prepared for the enterprise. There 
were only three ships in this fleet ; hut the 
comparatively enormous size of the newly- 
launched ship invested the expedition with 
considerable eclat. The command was offered 
to Captain, now Sir Henry, Middleton, before 
referred to as having commanded a squadron 
on an adventure to the Eastern seas. The 


popularity of the commander gave the public 
additional interest in the undertaking, and 
by that time a great confidence had sprung 
up ill the pnhlio mind that the company 
would act independently of the court, and 
appoint no i*oyal or ministerial nominees to 
commands, but only known and tried mari- 
ners of skill, prudence, courage, and energy. 
Such was Sir Henry Middleton, and his de- 
parture in the Trade's Increase was con- 
sidered ‘^a great day for England.” Tiro 
Portuguese and the Hollanders were deemed 
likely to meet their match at last, should 
they obstruct sucli ships and such a coin- 
mandex'. The Spice Islands had hitherto 
been the source of Eastern trade to English 
ships. Sir Henry determined to seek in the 
Eed Sea and at Surat a profitable commerce. 
He doubled the Cape successfully, and sailed 
wdthont interruption direct to the Eed Sea 
and the port of Mocha, and at first found a 
most friendly I'eception. He was invited on 
shore with every display of hospitality, when 
he and a number of his officers and men were 
seized and bound, and sent as prisoners to 
Suza, the capital of Yemen. The number of 
the British being seventy -one, and very im- 
perfectly guarded, they made their escape, and 
once more regained their ships. Sir Henry 
then sailed down the Red Sea and crossed to 
Surat. He arrived on the coast of Cambay 
In 1611, and, on approaching the river of 
Surat, found its entrance barred bj’’ a Portu- 
guese fleet. Captain Bharpey was then in 
that city, and contrived to communicate with 
Sir Henry, informing him that Hawkins from 
Agra, and Fitch then at Lahore, advised 
that no attempt should be made to transact 
business on that coast, but to court fortune 
elsewhere, as the Portuguese, the Jesuits, 
and the native nierchaiits, were all combined 
, in hostility to the Dutch and English, espe- 
cially to the latter, Middleton, however, de- 
termined not to leave Surat without some 
attempt to accomplish his mission, . Whilo 
preparing to enter the harbour, he received a 
letter from the Portuguese admiral, asking 
him if he brought any letter or credentials 
from the King of Spain and Portugal; if so, 
the admiral was prepared to facilitate his ob- 
jects, otherwise it would be his duty to pre- 
vent his entex’ing the port. Sir Henry re- 
plied, ** That he had no letters but from his 
own sovereign; that he owed no ill-will to 
the Spanish or Portuguese nations ; that he 
refused to recognise their exclusive claims, 
and desired to treat with the Mogul and 
trade with his people ; he would therefore 
meet force with force.” By this time Sir 
Henry had four ships under his command, 
hut the principal one, the Trade's Increase 
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was too large to enter tte harbour. The 
Bmaller ones proceeded in. supported by tbe 
guns of the large one. The Portuguese, who 

are represented by historians as having twenty 

sail, drew up in order of battle between the 
British ships and the shore, 'f^ith drums 
beating, colours flying, and the crews uttenUo 

loud and defiant shouts, still no shot was 
fired The English had, ever since the ae- 
struction of the Armada, acquired a high re- 
putation for exploits by sea ; and the fearless- 
ness with which Drahe and his companions 
ravaged the coasts of the whole Iberian 
peninsula, after that event, _ inspired _ the 
Spaniards and Portuguese with a timidity 
wMcli prevented them comhatmg the h^nglisn 
on the waters, except very great superiority 
afforded some prospect of success, ^hxs tear 
was shown on the present occasion and was 
observed with wonder hy the Suratiana. 
Middleton’s three ships went on nearing the 
shore the Trade's Increase hearing 
near as it could get, its cannon of large calibre 
ready to give forth from their yawning 
throats the dreaded thunder of a British , 
cannonade. The English having gone as 
far towards the shore as was deemed prudent, 
one of their vessels let dovm a boat well 
armed, which pulled directly for shore. 
Several of the Portuguese let down their 
boats, and formed, to intercept and capture it. 
They were received by a galling fire of mus- 
ketry, the English sailors firing only at a 
proximity which gave certainty to their 
and then with a coolness and steadiness, which 
not only excited the astonishment of their 
enemies and of the natives, hut the admira- 
tion of the latter and of Sir Henry ^i^^elf. 
The crews of the Portuguese boats pulled oii, 
and were pursued by the British ; other Por- 
tuguese boats coming to their assistance were 
beaten off in like manner, and one of the 
ships was attacked by the English boats 
crew; the frightened Portuguese leaped into 
the sea, and swam to shore or perished. This 
vessel was heavily laden with the richest In- 
dian commodities, and proved a welcphae 
prize. The whole of the Englisb squadron 
then opened fire upon the terrified fieet of the 
enemy, which sought safety in flight, leaving 
the approach to the shore clear for the con- 
querors. The exultation of the natives was 
openly expressed. Always ready to side with 
power and with success, they fawned upon 

the English commander, and freely offered to 

trade with him. It is not to the honour of 
Sir Henry that his conduct as a trader was as 
disreputable as his wisdom and gallantry as a 
commander were famous. He insisted that 
such of his stores as were unsuited to the 
market of Surat should be purchased as well 


as his more marketable commodities. He all 
hut forced sales with some of the principal 
native merchants, who, repenting of their 
bargains, were about, according to the law or 
custom of Surat, to give him twenty-four 
hours’ notice of the revocation of their pur- 
chases, when Sir Henry, inviting the viceroy 
and his council on hoard to an entertainment, 
detained them as prisoners until the payments 
which the native merchants had stipulated 
were made. In this way he accomplished his 
purpose, ■ hut his outrageous violence and 
overhearing demeanour so eniaged the 
viceroy (the enemy of Hawkins), the native 
authorities, and the native merchants, that a 
universal indisposition to have anything to do 
with the English sprung up. The cowardly 
Portuguese, who cringed and dared not to 
move a tongue before, uow came forth, de- 
claring that the English had proved them- 
selves the pirates and tyrants "which they had 
represented them, and the Jesuits circulated 
many stories of their own invention, of the 
niracy and plunder of the English in Europe 
Ini in the Spice Islands. The Portugnese 
fleet, emboldened by the public feeling of the 
' natives, made several attempts to cut off the 
two vessels near the shore, from the two 
larger ones, which were anchored at some 
distance, hut they on each occasion received 
such entertainment as induced them quickly 
to retire.” The heroic courage of the English, 
which at first pleased the natives, at^ kst 
alarmed them, and their rough and unprincipled 
behaviour as traders disgusted the smooth 
and deceitful native merchants. A peremp- 
' tory order from the viceroy reached Sir 
Henry that he must depart, and that he might 
announce to his countrymen they would 
never again he received in Surat, Sir Hem y 
considered himself unjustly treated and ^‘put 
to great expenses,” and vowed that he would 
have reparation even from the great Mogul. 

He sailed along the coast until he arrived 
at Babul, where he was well received, biit 
circumstances soon disclosed that fear of his 
power alone prompted the forms of courtesy ; 
the governor secretly interdicted all trade 

with him. , -r. j d 

He departed from India to the Bed bea. 


There coming before Moeba be gave such 
proof of his force and bis ability to use it, 
that the citizens were glad to pay a heavy 
compensation for the wrongs inflicted upon 
him when he last visited that coast. 

His next exploits "were against the ships ot 
the great Mogul. These he stopped, and 
told their commanders that, “ as they would 
not trade with him by fair means, they must 
do so hy foul.” He took what goods pleased 
him, giving others in exchange to the nui 
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valiie, but lie Hmself d tlie terms of 

barter ; and it is creditable that he did not 
place too high a value on the goods of others, 
nor make too low an estimate of the worth of 
those of the company. One magnificent 
ship of fifteen hundred tons burden, which 
the emperor built for the purpose of con- 
veying pilgrims to Arabia, Middleton cap- 
tured, appropriating all the valuables it con- 
tained to the account of the company. 

Having thus severely chastised Portu- 
gals,” ^‘Gentoos,” and Turks/’ by sea and 
land, the captain considered his mission ended 
in those parts, and directing his course across 
the Indian Ocean, arrived at the Spice Islands. 
Here having, unopposed, transacted such 
husiness as was open to him, he repaired to 
Bantam, and took up his abode at the En- 
glish factory ; his fine ship, the Trade' & 
Increase^ having struck upon a rock, and 
suffered such damage that she was almost a 
wreck. From Bantam he sent home one of 
his ships, the Feppercorn, heavily laden with 
a very rich cargo, tmder the command of 
Downton, with the message to the company, 
that he would follow as soon as he had 
effected repairs in his ship. He was soon 
after seized with illness, and died; some 
writers affirm in consequence of the damage 
sustained by his noble ship, winch was a 
heavy drawback upon the profit and glory of 
the expedition. The profit that accrued to 
the company was, however, estimated by it 
at 181 per cent. The objectionable por- 
tion of Sir Henry’s proceedings was not too 
closely canvassed in England, and his bold 
exploits were hailed with as much triumph 
as the tidings of his decease caused deep 
regret. 

During the year 1609, so eventful to the 
company in building and sending out ships, 
the favour of King James 1. was bestowed in 
a manner calculated, morally and financially, 
to strengthen the company. On the Slat of 
May in that year, by further charter or letters i 
patent, the powers or privileges granted in I 
1599 for fifteen years, and all privileges, 
whether renewed or those (in 1609) first 
granted, were to he for ever. Such a cir- 
cumstance was m^eli calculated to give a fresh 
impulse to the ardour of the company, and; 
will account for the extensive operations of 
that year, and the growing magnitude of the 
company’s designs. 

Ill IGll the Glohe was sent out under 
Captain Hqipon, and one Floris, a Dutch- 
man, sailed with him as *fa factor/' They 
left England in the first month of the 
year, and soon after midsummer reached 
the Island of Ceylon. They ran along 
the coast from Point de Galle to Nega- 
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patam. Not finding that place inviting, 
they proceeded to Pulicat, where Van 
Wervicke, president of the Dutch settle- 
ments, waited upon the captain, auiiounciug 
that the king of the territory had given 
exclusive privilege of trade there to Hol- 
land. The captain replied that the patent 
of the King of England was sufficient any- 
where. A quarrel would have ensued but 
for the interposition of the native authorities, 
and the English commander, finding that the 
Dutch possessed complete influence in the 
native councils, wisely departed. He thence 
sailed to Patapoli, where he instituted a small 
factory. From that place ho proceeded to 
Masniipatam, the market for the beautiful 
cloths known by that designation. The 
governor there entered into a treaty, which 
he violated '^before the ink was dry,” and 
conducted himself with such falsehood and 
fraud, that the Englishman charged him 
with his baseness and duplicity. He replied 
that a true believer — a descendant of Mo- 
hammed — -was to he believed before a Chris- 
tian dog. By menaces chiefly Hippon accom- 
plished an accommodation, and then departed 
to the British factory at Bantam, Having 
concerted with the company’s officials there, 
Captain Hippon proceeded to Patane, where 
he landed in June, 1612, with imposing 
pomp, minstrels playing, and flags flying, 
and bearing the king’s letter in a golden box 
on the back of an elephant.” This the com- 
mander presented to the queen, who received 
it graciously, and granted permission to erect 
a factory, and establish agents there. The 
captain died at that place, and the officer 
next in command took the vessel to Siam. 
Floris, the Dutch factor, had proved himself 
an able tactician, as he had previously visited 
those parts in connection with the Dutch 
East India Company. He declared that at 
Siam the demand for goods was so great when 
he had visited it, as the whole world could 
not be able to satisfy; the English, however, 
found a great glut of goods, which the activity 
of the Dutch had created. From Siam the 
English ship was steered to Masulipatam, 
where a hospitable reception was given, but 
a great unwillingness to trade evinced. 

In 1611 an expedition was sent out, con- 
sisting of three ships, under the command of 
Captain Saris. Saris sailed at once to the 
Bed Sea, wdiere he found Middleton after his 
return thither from Surat. The two squa- 
drons formed a junction, and scoured that sea 
together, capturing or sinking eiiemy’s ships, 
and forcing tode upon the reluctant. Cap - 
tain Saris, as well as his predecessor, justified 
the character given of the English captains to 
the Great Mogul — that they were sea-roh- 
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bers. came to plunder as well as to 

trade. It must be admitted, lioweTer, tliat 
but for tlie injustice and opposition \ymcli 
tbey met witli as traders, they would not 
have made themselves terrRle as rovers. 
Captain Saris proceeded to Bantam, as did 
all the English voyagers; thence to the 
Moluccas, where ha found the island^ nearly 
desolated by violence, the native P™®® ^ i 
carrying on sanguinary feuds in the inteiea | 
of the rival Dutch and Portuguese, while 
both had spread the wildest reports about the 
English, and were ready ‘by all means to 
circumvent or to destroy them. Tiie pio- 
ceedings of the captain at Japan, under the 
auspices of Adams, were given on a former 
page This expedition returned home in 
great triumph, laden with the “spicy trea- 
sures of the East,” fine calicoes, various drugs, 
and other commodities _ which then entered! 
into the trade of Asia with Europe. 

The various modes of approaching the 
centres of Eastern trade having all now 
hecome well known to the Europ^n nations 
especially to the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English, the trade henceforth assumed a more 
regular form. Voyages ceased to be so much 

of" the nature of expeditions. Phe d^enoe of 
the commerce of each nation did not depend 
altogether upon mercantile armaments, nor 
was^it affected so much by mere privateering. 
The governments of the respective countries 
.guarded tlieir commerce more effectually by 
?oval navies, and made the commerce of the 
East more a matter of state policy. 
these circumstances tiie accounts of particular 
voyages become less exciting; the novelty 
disappears; the commanders cease to he 

mere rovers, not certain whither they would 

direct their course, and always on the look 
out for sp6ib; nor were they, as before, part 
pirates, part traders; they set sail for specific 
destinations, with specific objects ; and al- 
though Avell armed, and not unfrequently 
obliged to use their weapons against profes- 
sional pirates, or against the ships of rival 
nations in open war, their intent was^ more 
strictly commercial. Mr. Murray, writing ot 
the expeditions of the company s captains, 
and of the general mode of doing business at 
home up to this time, observes They had 
derived an average profit of not less than i a 
per cent. Mr. Mill hence draws the natural 
inference that these had been conducted in a 
manner decidedly more judicious than rabse- 
qnent adventures that yielded a very different 
return. Yet we cannot forbear observing, 
that many of the cargoes were made up on 
such very easy terms as their successors con let 
not expect to command. Independently of 
the fact that whole fleets were sometimes 


laden with captured goods, trade was olten 
carried on by compulsory means, calculated 
to ensure a profitable return only to the 
strono-er party. These first voyages, in short, 
exhibit the profits of trade combined with 
the produce of piracy. The commerce of 
India, according to the original plan, was to 
be conducted on the principal of a joint-stock 
company, in which the transactions were to 
be managed by a governor and directors, and 
a dividend made to tlie subscribers in piopoi - 
tion to the number of shares. But as the 
naving np of the instalments upon this prin- 
ciifie proceeded very slowly, another arrange- 
ment was made, by wliich each mdivulual 
fiirnisbed a certain proportion of the outlay 
and received the entire profit arising from its 
investment. Though the affairs of the com- 
pany prospered under this system, it was 
Mcessarily attended with a good deal of 
confusion and difficulty, which suggested to 
the governor and company the expediency ot 
returning to the old method of conducting 
affairs on the regular joint-stock _ system. 

This plan was accordingly adopted in lb , 

and on those terms a capital of MJ.),OOU 
was snhsoribed, with which the directors 
undertook, during the next four years, to 
build twenty -nine vessels, at an expense 
of £272,000j and to employ the rest of the 
Slim in the investment.” 

Two years after the victory of Middleton at 

Surat, Captain Best, with asmall squadron, ap- 
peared off the coast. He had the address to 
conciliate the governor of Ahmedabad, and 
through him obtained important concisions 
from the emperor. The greatest difcoulty 
the captain found was in the prejudiis 
created by the conduct of_Sir Henry Middle- 
ton in seizing the pilgrim ship. Ims^tie 
captain condemned, declaring that the Bruish 
nation could not be held answCTable for the 

unwarrantable liberties of all individna . e 

death of Middleton of course piioluded ail 
possibility of any demand for redress so iar 
as he was concerned. In January, lbl3,^a 
firman of the emperor authorized the estab- 
lishment of English factories at Surat, Ah- 
medabad, Cambay, and Gogo, with protection 
for the property and persons of tlm trader^ 
A custom duty of three and a half per cent. 

was one of the conditions. ^ 

The Portuguese were filled with conster- 
nation when those tidings arrived at then- 
factories, and they resolved to frustrate any 
efforts of the English to take advantage^rit 

the firman. They accordingly attacked the 

two vessels of Captain Best with much moie 
nnmerons, and, to all appearance 
ships, at Sevally, near Surat, l^iis attaol 
was made ou the 22nd of October, IbU, and 
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tlie plan adopted was to open a fire from four 
large galleons, and under cover of the can- 
nonade a swarm of smaller vevssels to bear 
down and board the British ships. The fire 
of the galleons was, however, speedily silenced, 
and raan}^ men on board of them slain. The 
boarders kept a respectful distance, until they 
saw their galleons repulsed, when they sheered 
off. The victory raised the valour of the En- 
glish in tlie esteem of the natives, which so ex- 
asperated the Portuguese, that they renewed 
their attacks upon the English, wdiose force 
had increased to four vessels, Finally, on the 
27th of November, after nearly five 'weeks’ 
eonflict, the English skips obtained so com- 
plete a mastery, that the enemy abandoned 
their assaults. The courage of Captain Best 
and the English was noised abroad along the 
coasts and far into the interior, and at last 
its fame reached the emperor at Agra, who 
involuntarily uttered terms of contempt to.- 
wards the Portuguese, and admiration of their 
conquerors. Tiie pnestige of the captain’s 
intrepidity, and tliat of his crews, did much 
to favour the settlements of English factoricvs 
on the coasts. An imperial firman, dated the 
11th of January, 1G13, empowered them to 
liave a fiictory at Surat, with branch factories 
at Ahmedabad, Oambaya, and Goa. Tliey 
were ultimately extended to Ajmeer and 
Agra. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

This gallant officer had opportunity of ren- 
dering other services to his country. In 1 015 
lie visited Acheen, bearing a letter from the 
English king to the sovereign of that place. 
The captain obtained permission to establish 
a factory at Tico, in Sumatra, under a cus- 
tom duty of seven per cent. 

A curious incident is related in connection 
with Captain Best’s visit to Acheen. The 
king is described as a furious and sanguinary 
person, but so placable to the Englisli, tliat 
lie sent a request to the British king to send 
liim an Englisli wife, and he wmiild make lier 
eldest son king of all tlie pepper countries. 
No daughter of ]<higland took advantage of 
tin's royal offer, made in a general wuiy, nor 
does it appear that the English court gave 
any encouragement to the idea of an English 
hniy ascending the throne of the peppery 
regions. In lf)2 P> the fickle and fierce prince, 
who ^vas disappoiiitod of a fair queen, ban- 
ished the English factor, and, to save the 
appearance of impartiality, drove away the 
Dutch factor li kc wise. He afterwards changed 
his mind, and admitted them again, but they 
were the olijecta of his caprice and that of 
his successors for a long time. 

During the gallant and wise services of 
Best tlio English company was much im- 
pressed with tlio importance of securing a 


footing on the shores of Western India, tli at 
they might he able to conduct a safe and 
regular trade thence. They expressed to the 
court of James their anxiety on this subject, 
and prevailed on him to send Sir Thomas 
Eoe as Ids ambassador to the Great hlognl.’^ 
Tliey at the same time directed Mr. Edwards 
their agent at Agra, since the firman of 
January, 1613, allowed a factory at Surat, 
and branches from it, to co-operate. 

When discussing the social condition of 
India, reference 'ivas made to tlie mission of 
Sir Thomas ; also in the last chapter, where 
his opinions, as adverse to forts as means of 

* The following notice of the life of Sir Thomas Boe 
will interest the reader, as his name holds so peculiar a 
place in Indian history ; — ^“Sir Thomas Boe was born at 
Low Leyton, in Essex, about the year 1580. His family, 
which was originally from lice, in Kent, had for four 
generations been connected, with the city of London, 
The first of the family who entered into mercantile pur- 
suits was Reynold Roe of Lee, and his gnmdson, Sir 
Thomas Boe, was Lord Mayor in 1568, and did good 
service in suppressing the Mklmmmer and re- 

placing it by a regularly organised Btmuling Waieli, for 
the safety and ])olice duties of the city ; he was also one 
of the founders and early benefactors of Merchant Tailors’ 
School; he married a daughter of Sir John Greshiiin, and 
left four sons, of whom a younger one, Robert, was father 
to the object of our narrative. The latter was early left 
an orphan; but although his mother was married again, 
to a Mr. Berkley of Bedconrt, she appears to have done 
her duty by her son Thomas in a most exemplary manner, 
and to have taken great pains with his education. IMost 
probably the foundation was laid in the school upon which 
he had a family claim, hut it is more certain that at the 
early age of less than fifteen he was entered a commoner 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. Here he did not remain 
long enough to take a degree, and on leaving it w'^ent 
over to study in Paris. On his return he entered one of 
the Inns of Court, and was shortly afterwards appointed 
Esquire of the Body to Queen Elizabeth, just previous to 
her death. In March, 1604, he was knighted by King 
James I., and specially attracted the regards of Prince 
Henry, with whose countenance and support — following 
the adventurous habits of the period— he undertook a 
voyage of discovery to South America. Mitli this object 
in view, he built and equipped, in a great measure at his 
own cost, a small ship and a pinnace, the command of 
which vessels he entrusted severally to Captains Mathew 
I^torgan. and "William White, both experienced seamen, 
ivho subsequently acquired eonsiderahlc celebrity in their 
arduous profession. Having completed all his prepara* 
tions, our young adventurer set sail from Plymouth on 
the 24th of PHruary, 1609, and reached the mouth of 
the Amazon in the latter end of April. If not the first to 
discover this noble river, he was one of the first to explore 
it, having sailed up its course for tw^o hundred miles, and 
then proceeded above one hundred miles further in boats. 
From thence he sailed northward and west^vard, exploring 
the coast, entering several of the rivers, and tracing tlieir 
courses, occasionally engaging in expeditious iulaud, until 
lie reached the Orinoco, having ex'peuded thirteen monlli.s 
in examining the coast between the two great rivers. 
Prom the Orinoco he proceeded to Trinidad, and from 
thence, after visiting several of the West India Islands, 
bore up for the Azores, and returned to Enghmd in July, 
1611,” Bis commission from the king to the Indian 
emperor was the next notable incident of his history.— 
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security to trade, were quoted. The hopes 
of the English from this embassage were con- 
siderable. It was the first infante of an 
ambassador proceeding direct y , 

EnMish court to that of the Great Mo^ul , 
oSiers. representatives of 
as Newberry, Fitch, Hawluns, and Best, 
—were but 'the messengers of associations 
of merchants, bearing letters from the 
deigning sovereign. Costly _ presents were 
ulacod at the ambassador's disposal, and the 
Uglish felt assured that the directness of his 
mission, the value of the gifts he bore the 
ranlc oi* the ambassador hmiselt, ana nis 
address and ability, would combine in pro- 
ducing a decisive effect. ‘‘He sailed _irom 
Gravesend on the 24th of January 1615 

with Captains Peyton and Broughton, jn 
command of the Lion and Fepjpercorn 
He landed in great pomp at Suiat m bep 
tember, where, as an ambassaaor extraordi- 
nary to the Great Mogul, none dared to dis- 
pute his free passage-t From Surat he pro- 

ceeded to Ajmeer* j 

The credentials of Sir Thomas are exceed- 

inelv interesting, and show definitely the 
obie'ct of his mission. Modern writers give 
conflicting accounts of thn events of this 
neriod. Some attribute to Captain Hawkins 
the permission obtained for the original 
settlement at Surat, odiers to Captain Best 
and very many to Sir Thomas Roe. Ihe 
credentials which Sir Thomas received from 
his own court give the honour of the fiist 
successful negotiation to Captain Best, and 


show that the ambassador was sent to 
“handle and treat” of the matters in the 
firman given to Best Along with the fol- 
lowing letter King James sent a d raft _ of a 
treaty of commerce and alliance for the signa- 
ture of tlie emperor, so as to enlarge tlio 
firman conceded to Captain Best. 


James hy ihe Grace of AlmujMie Go f ihe Creator of 
Heaven and Barth, Kin qf Great JBntmne, Bmice, 
and Ireland, Defender of the Chnsiian faith, ^c. 
To the High and.Mightie Monarch the Great Mogol, 
Kina of the Orieniall Indies, ofDkan.dahar, of Chis^ 
mer (kashmir), mid Corami (Khorasan), Greet* 
ing : 


* Murray, witli whom is the majority of moaern 

advantage of the sailing of a fleet of four 
vessels under the general command of Captain 
Sir Thomas embarked on the Lton, Captain 
and finally sailed from England on the 9th of March, 
1615’ and after touching at Saldanha, and the Comera 
Islands* in the Mozambique Channel, as also at Cape 
Guardafui, they reached Socotra on the 24.th of August, 
where the? remained a week, and thence steered for^urat, 
wto th^ arrived on the 26th of Septembeiv tomg 
followed tie usual route adopted at that period.— 

June, 1857. 

f Murray; Tavlor. 

On the same day Sir Thomas landed in state, accom- 
nanied by Captain Keelinge, the president and merchants 
of the factory, and “a court of guard of one Imndred 
shot*’ (musMeers) from the fleet, commanded by Captain 
Harris, whilst *Hlie ships, in. their best equipage, gave 
him their ordnance as he passed.” Onjirrmng at a 
large open tent, prepared for the purpose, he ivas met by 
the^ chief native functionaries of the city, and treated with 
much outward respect, which did not, imwever, exempt 
him from considerable annoyance on the part ot tne 
governor, who, by force, searched ^ 

and helped himself to whatever he thought fit. After 
much controversy, and many difficulties, Sir ^Ihomas 
started, on the SOfeh of October, for the padishaw s court, 
which was then established at Ajmeer . — Calcutta Ueview 
June, 1857, 


We having notice of your great fawur towards us 
and our subjects, by your great firma to all your captames 
of rivers, and officers of your customes, for the entertayn- 
ment of our loving subjects the English nation with all 
Wnd resnect at what time soever they shall arrive at any 
wUhln y.ur domimons, and that they may 
have quiet trade and commerce without any kmd ot hin- 
drance or molestation, &c., as by the articles concluded 
by Sue Suff {Sheikh Stipe), Governor of the 
vLr name, with our loving subject, Captaine ihonus 
Best, appeareth, have thought it meete to 
our ambassadoiir, which may more 
handle and treate of such matters as are fit to he con 
sidered of, concerning that good and fnendly 
ence which is so lately begunne between us, and vvl ich 

will, without doubt, redound to the h^ and utihtie 

of both nations ; in which consideration, and for the fur- 
thering of such laudable commerce, wee have made ctoce 
of Sir Thomas Roe, Knight, one of the pnnmpall gentle- 
man of our court, to whom wee have given commission 
under our Great Seale of England, together with directions 
and instructions, further to ti^ate of such ^?attm as may 
be for the continuance and increase of the utilitie and 
profit of each other’s subjects, to whom we pray you to 
Le favour and credit in whatsoever hee shall mouve oi 
propound towards the establishing and enlarging of the 
I same And for confirmation of our good inclination and 
' wel-wishiiig toward you, we pray you to^ accept in good 
part the present which our said ambassadour will deluex 
unto you ; and so doe commit you to the mercilul protec- 
tioii of Almightie God. 


It was not until tlie year 1616 had far ad- 
vanced that Sir Thomas obtained a finnan 
authorizing the English trade, and then it was 
so expressed as to afford, in a very qualihed 
manner, the advantages ostensibly conceded. 
Sir Thomas was obliged to depart in ibLo, 
having no reliance on the firmness or con- 
sistency of the monarch ; and as he ^ was beset 
bv the same enemies of the English ^ de- 
feated the diplomacy of Hawkins, Sir Ihoraas 

left the court of the emperor far from satisnea 
with the results of his mission. Nevertheless, 
the padishaw showed him many tokens ot 
honour on his departure, and gave him a 
commendatory letter to King James, un 
‘ arriving at Surat, he found the governor un- 
willing to act upon the new treaty. He even 
had the insolence to sneer at the orders and 
firmans of the emperor. Shah Jehan, atter- 
wards so conspicuous in the history ot in- 
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dian princes, was at variance with the offi- 
cious governor. With him Sir Thomas 
opened a correspondence. The shah was as 
adverse to the Portuguese as he was to the 
governor, their friend, and therefore at once 
entered into the views of Sir Thomas. After 
a considerable time spent in negotiation with 
the prince, a treaty was formed confirming all 
the benefits of the firmans previously granted 
to Ca|)tain Best and to Sir Thomas, together 
with especial privileges at the port of Surat, 
and leave to erect a building for the stores 
and business transactions of the English 
factors. Emboldened by these concessions, 
Sii' Thomas further negotiated to have in - 
sei’ted in the treaty clauses conferring on the 
English the free exercise of their religion, the 
government of their own laws, and the right 
to wear arms. In. return for the last con- 
cession, Sir Thomas hound the English resi- 
dent at Surat to assist the emperor in defence 
of the port. 

While at Surat, perceiving that the agents 
of the company were conducting a profitable 
trade in the Persian G-ulf, Sir Thomas directed 
negotiations for a treaty wnth the shah. The 
English had already established factories on 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and even at 
Ispahan— so active were the company’s first 
agents at Surat. Shah Abbas, the ruler of 
Persia, had a profound respect for the Great 
Mogul ; and, understanding that Sir Thomas 
had been received with great distinction at 
his court, he readily acquiesced in all the 
suggestions that came from him. The result 
was a treaty on terms as favourable as those 
which established the English at Surat. 

At the commencement of the year 1619, 
this renowned ambassador Bid farewell to the 
scene of Ids difficulties ancl triumphs. In the 
month of May he put into Saklanha Bay, 
where the renowned Dutch admiral, Hoffman, 
at that time lay. Sir Thomas was as suc- 
cessful in negotiating with the Dutch as he 
had been with the Hindoos and Persians, for 
he and Hoffman agreed to write to the facto- 
ries and stations in the East, enjoining peace 
and good-will as alone conformable to the 
wishes of the two governments. They also 
corresponded with their governments, and did 
all in their power to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters. The influence which Sir Thomas 
exercised over Hoffman was most extraordi- 
nary, for he was a man of stern disposition, 
strong will, and deep nationality. The clear 
intellect, and pure love of peace, wei'e so ean- 
spicuous in tiie English envoy that he foiled 
not even with the dogged Dutchman. 

The arrival of this distinguished negotiator 
was hailed by the crown, the company, and 
the country with acclamation, and many 


honours were shown him. He was appointed 
a member of the privy council, and chancellor 
of the Order of the Garter. These were his 
only recompences from the king, who never 
continued long to appreciate men of real 
eminence. He was a royalist, but disapproved 
of the absolute measures of the Stuarts, to 
whom his warnings and counsels were in vain. 
He contributed niuoh to the public wel fare by 
bis advice to the company, and to commercial 
men. On all questions of trade he was re- 
garded as the most able and experienced man 
in the kingdom. His love of commerce was’ 
united to an exquisite taste. He made a very 
extensive collection of articles of vertn,;' He 
also collected a vast number of medals. His 
treasures in art and antiquity he bequeathed 
to the public. His ideas on foreign politics 
were moderate and liberal, and his counsels 
were valued by all the statesmen of the day. 
He was a good orator, hut spoke best on com- 
mercial subjects, especially in the House of 
Commons, to which he was elected; his 
speeches in the house on the currency were 
much before bis age. He published several 
pamphlets on monetary, commercial, and poli- 
tical subjects, and left behind him various 
very valuable manuscripts.'^ 

* The following brief narrative of the life of this states- 
man, afier Ms reium froM will complete the 

sketch of his history before his departure to the Mogul 
"Soon after his arrival in Bngland he was elected a 
member of parliament for the borough of Cirencester, in 
Gloucestershire. In 1621 bt-was sent as ambassador to 
Constantinople, where he remained until 1628, holding 
the same situation under the Sultans Osman, Mustapha, 
and Amarath IV., with credit to himself and his country. 
He was the drat English ambassador v?ho was enabled to 
establish a real and permanent influence at the Porte, and 
to command respect on alloccasions. He secured for the 
English merchants several valuahle commercial and civil 
privileges, and also by his influence and general advocacy 
was ‘enabled to benefit generally the condition of all 
members of the Greek Church, He made a valuable 
collection of Greek and oriental manuscripts, which he 
presented to the Bodleian library, and he brought over 
the celebrated Alesaudrian copy of the Greek Scriptures, 
which was presented to King James by Cyril, the Greek 
patriarch of Constantinople, in grautude for the hem fits 
obtained through the influmice and by the agency of the 
English ambassadoi*. In 1629 he was sent as ambassa- 
dor to Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, to whom he 
recommended the plan, adopted in the following year by 
; that monarch, of making his famous descent upon Ger- 
many in defence of the Protestant liberties. In acknow- 
ledgement of this counsel, Gustavus Adolphus, after his 
victory at Leipsic, sent Sir Thomas a present of two 
thousand pounds, addressinghim as his Stmiunm Consul- 
iorem, and actfnowiedgiiig that he was the first who had 
advised him to undertake the campaign in Germany. He 
was subsequently employed in iiegotiatiotis at Copenhagen, 
and several of the German courts. In October, 1040, he 
was elected member for the University of Oxford, and in 
April, 1641, he was sent as ambassador from King Charles 
to the Diet of llatisbon, to endeavour to obtain the resto- 
ration of the late King of Bavaria’s son to the late Pala- 
tinate. Here he made so favourable an impression upon 
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Sir Thomas had diffiouMesto contend_with I ^ . 

at Aimeer arising from Ms 

pendent of those which arose from the_pei- 

Lnal character of the monarch, the intrigues e 

7.t Lrt. ...a tie icffity Ot ’'S'- “ 

■noTS Portuguese merchants, and Jesnits. _ 
One’ of these was the ill-assortment ° 
presents sent to the Mogul and his writ t^ 
another arose from the meanness and paisi- 

Inv which pervaded the arrangements of w, 
his own court and the company » ’reference w 
to his emhassy. These things struck he c 

ponrt of Aiineer, lowered tlae English kmo 
and nation in their estimation, p 

some of the insults and delays which he ex- 
nerienced. He was also much embarrassed si 
by adventurous Englishmen at that time w 
in India from various causes. One of these n 
he found it necessary to attach to Ms own a 
suite, in the hope of preventing mischief. ^ 
Perhaps the ambassador was too sensitive to a 
suchmatters; hut he was certainly exposed n 
tomany apropos incidents at 'Himh 

were calculated to try severely a less com a 
posed and self-collected man. 

' Among others, he was embarrassed hy the £ 

presence of the most eccentrm Englishman of 

that age, named Thomas Coryate. borne j i 

notice of this extraordinary man is lieie de- 

sirable. The reniarlcs of an 

are very apposite on the subject of the em- 

LvassiLut^aused to Sir Thomas hy “ ex- 

traordlnary Tom,” as he was quaintly and 
STv tevmld in Ms day. « The circumstance 
which led to their J«^ta-positi<m is one ol 
specially Indian interest ; their having been 
sLaiigely and unexpectedly thrown togethei 
nearly two centuries and a halt ago, nt 
the durbar of the Great Mogul, exhibiting 
to the astonished Indian courtiers two ex- 
treme varieties of English character, posmon, 
and habits, at a time when the iiame^of Eng- 
land was barely known in Hiudostan, and 
every thing connected with Englishmen was 
novel and apparently contradictory, and when 
the privileges and position of the stately 
bassador and the pedestrian pauper, or En- 
glish fakeer,’ were alike incomprehensible to 
the padisliaw, and to those around him. 


In order that the reader may he able to 
comprehend the inconvenience which the am- 
bassador felt from the presence of that other 

‘‘extreme variety of English charactei, ^ the 
following brief outline of his history is given. 

He was born at Odcomhe, in Somersetshire 
in the year 1577, and was son of the rector of 
that parish, who had been a siiponor scholar 
1 and a Latin poet of some merit Thomas 
was educated at Westminster school, from 
which he received a presentation to Glou- 
cester Hall, Oxford. Having pursued Ms 
studies therewith great success, he hecame 
notorious as a scholar and an eccentric person. 
Partly from his varied and antique scholar- 
ship," and partly from personal oddities 
which seemed strangely associated with so 
much learning, he was appointed _ to an 
office in the household of the Prince ot 

Wales. Fuller says, “ Sweetmeats and Oory- 

ate made up the last course of alL entertain- 
ments. Indeed, he was the courtiers anvil 

to try their wits upon ; and sometimes this 

' anvifreturned the hammer as hard knocks as 
it received; his hluntness repaying their 

. ahusiveness.” A love of travel seems to have 
f early seized upon him, and neither Ms m- 

e tereL at court nor any other consideration 
. were sufficient to detain him at home. In IbOS 
y he undertook a journey through the^south of 
- Europe. Hisobservationshepubhshedinlbli, 

•- and calledthem Coryate' s Crudities goWed iip^ 

d in live months in France, Alter 

■e this publication, which made an immense 
sensaLn in its way, he issued another, which 
,n he queerly titled, Coryate s Crambe, or his 
r, Galwert twice sodden. A y'f® 
at these books as “ crude enough, hut not w tl^- 
ig out a quaint originality, curimis schokiship, 
I and tnithlhl observation ’* He 
in dertook another period of foreign tiavel, to 

g! which he allowed himselt ten years, which 
nd time he fixed in imitation of Odysseus wan- 
-as I derings.” He set sail from England on the 
len 20th of October, 1612, for the Grecian arc - 
m- pelago, thence he sailed for Asia Minor, and 
Z visited the site of Troy, in company with ^ 
ito number of other » roving Englishmen, siich 
as at that time ^vere finding Aeir ^ 


the emperor that lie publicly said, "I have met with 
many gallant persons of many nations, but I scarce evei 
met with an ambassador till now and on «““ther occa- 
sion, in allusion to Sir Thomas’ persuasive eloquence, he 
said laughingly. “ That if he had been one of the fair sex 
and a feauty.hewas sure the engaging conversaUou of 
thcEnglish ambassador would have proved too hard for lus 
virtue/' After his return to England he was unavoidably 
drawn into the struggle then carrying on tetween his 
roval master and the parliament, which emhittoed his 
latter days, and is believed to have 

which took place oalhe6thof Novemher 1644 at Wood- 
ford, in Bssra, where he was buried. —Cateuita Itemew, 
dune, 1857. 


as at mat time were mnirug 
where. His companions playtnlly pretei dta 
to make him a knight of Troy, on which 
occasion he made an oration : 

of-the-way learning and absurdity, wduen 
has been preserved among the 
i Ms travels and correspondence.' He men 
1 went to Constantinople where “1'®, 

, i thing, and published what he saw I hejvce 
like tmvellecl to Jerusalem, and the ci i of 
■ i Palestine, with one Henry “ 

• 1 roaming Englishman, whom he f “ 

’ ' the way. From Jerusalem he travelled into 
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Egypt and other adjacent countriesj and into 
Persia, generally meeting with no unkindness, 
but at last robbed of everything by a Turkish 
soldier. From Persia he travelled to India 
by Yezd, Ghayn, Purrah, and Greshk to Can- 
dahar, and from that by Quetta, and the 
BGlan Pass to Shirkapore. On this last route 
he met Sir Robert Shirley and Ins lady, pro- 
ceeding from India to Persia, on the embassy 
projected by the London company, at the 
same time they influenced the court to send 
out Sir Thomas Roe to India. Sir John and 
Lady Shirley had known him before, having 
met him at court, for every one who visited 
the court knew Ooryate. Lady Theresa 
Shirley made him a present of forty shillings, 
a very much larger sum, relatively, in those 
days than at present. Sir Robert compli- 
mented him as an author, and said he would 
bring his book under the notice of the shah, 
which gratified him more, probably, than if 
the knight had bestowed all he had upon 
him ; for Ooryate was as vain of authorship 
and of displaying his learning as he was 
simple and unostentatious in all things beside. 
From Shirkapore, he made his way to Agra, 
and thence to Ajraeer, where he arrived a 
toilworn man, to the amazement of ten En- 
glishmen all transacting business there for the 
company, except one or two in the service of 
the Mogul. Pie found his books well known 
to his countrymen, which fed his peculiar 
weaknesa, and recompensed all his fatigues. 
This ’was in 1615. He immediately began 
the study of the Urdu and Persian languages, 
although he had already acquired as many 
as perhaps any other man of the age. *Mie 
remained at Ajmeer until the arrival, in the 
end of that year, of Sir Thomas Roe, whom 
he had known in England, and whom he was 
one of the first to greet, going out as far as 
Chittoor to meet him. Ooryate’s eccentricities, 
his love of sight-seeing,— which carried him to 
every spectacle and ceremony, — his poverty 
and peculiarities of attire, his temperate 
habits, and his invariably travelling on foot, 
had excited the attention of the shah and his 
courtiers, who looked upon him as a sort of 
I'eligions mendicant, and generally spoke of | 
him as the English fakeer. The unexpected | 
appearance of such a character, so little cal- 
culated to exalt the opinion of English wealth 
or dignity, was anything but agreeable to Sir 
Thomas, the more especially as be could not 
ignore or keep him at a distance, having been 
well acquainted with him formerly in the 
Prince of Wales’s household. Moreover, 
knowing him to be a gentleman by birth and 
education, a sound scholar, the quondam com- 
panion and present correspondent of some of 
the leading men of letters in England, and, above 


all, being acquainted with the simplicity and 
perfect innocence of his character, it was im- 
possible to receive him save with welcome 
and kindness, more especially as he wm re- 
markably touchy regarding the least sliglit 
to his vanity. These considerations must 
naturally have guided Sir Thomas’ eonduct 
towards him, which appears to have been 
kind and judicious. He was quartered in the 
ambassador’s household with his chaplain, 
and kept as much in the background as prac- 
ticable. This last part of the arrangement 
was anything but agreeable to one so imbued 
with the love of notoriety, and accordingly he 
determined to bring himself to the notice of 
the padishaw in spite of the ambassador. 
Elaving now sufficiently mastered the Persian 
language to be able to speak it pretty fluently 
and correctly, he one day made his appear- 
ance at the royal durbar, where lie imme- 
diately attracted the observation of Jeluui- 
ghire, who making inquiries regarding him, 
Ooryate stepped forward, and after due 
obeisance commenced a prepared harangue in 
Persian, of which he was so proud that he 
made several copies of it both in the original 
and the traiiBlation, wdiicli he forwarded to 
England.”*’ 

Our space does not permit us to give the 
oration, or the reader would not need to he 
told that the emperor and his court remained 
silent for some time in amazement. The 
astonishment of his majesty was so great at 
the man, the manner, the oriental learning, 
the impulses and motives indicated, that he 
was bewildered, utterly unable to conceive • 
what should be said or done to the orator. 
The padishaw's surprise subsided into amuse- 
ment, and this humour being caught up by 
the court, poor Ooryate aflbrded them much 
entertainment, and left a general impression 
that the English were like no other people ; 
their energy in trade, their bravery in war, 
the astuteness of their negotiators, the ad- 
venturous folly of individuals, and the urn- 

accountable specimen which then stood before 
his majesty in the durbar, produced the im- 
pression upon the court tliat they were a 
people whose ways were not as those of other 
men, and of whose doings, individually or col- 
lectively, it would he difficult to jwedicate 
anything, except that they would be ener- 
getically occupied somehow. 

The yoration of Ooryate was the talk of 

Ajmeer, and the story spread far and near,” 
to the disquiet and discomfiture of the digni- 
fied ambassador, who had already struggled 
so hard to maintain the dignity of his sove- 
reign and his country. Ooryate knew all 
this, and was delighted, so that bf> wrote 
* CaUuifa 2emew . 
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lionie to Ills motlier the address 'with which 
he Cl rciim vented his ambassadorial friend, 
and obtained an opportunity of unfolding to 
the padishaw the greatness of his learning 
and of his travels, for he had truly told him, 

I traced the world into this countrye, that 
my pilgrimage hath accomplished three thou- 
sand miles, wherein I have susteyned much 
labour and toyle, the like whereof no mortale 
man in this world did ever perforin to see the 
blessed face of your maiestie.” 

The effects which Bir Thomas feared were 
produced to a far less extent than his cautions 
temper depicted. The padishaw became in- 
tensely pleased 'with the strange, wild tra- 
veller, and gave him one hundred rupees. 
Several of the courtiers, who persisted in 
believing him a mad fakeer, also endowed 
him with presents of rupees. Sir Thomas 
himself seems to have spared his money, for 
when Cory ate departed on fresh travels he 
only gave him a piece of gold of this king’s 
coyne worth fonre-and*tweentie shillings.” 
He persisted in travelling into Tartary, al- 
though the emperor, solicitous for his safety, 
personally advised him not to do so, because 
of dangers from the difficulties of the way and 
the bigotry of the people. He was compelled 
to return from illness, brought on by priva- 
tions and fatigue, and died at Surat, according 
to a presentiment which led him to rejoin the 
ambassador. The estimate of the man is just 
which is thus given : — With all his weak- 
nesses, there wvas much that was amiable 
and manly in Cory ate’s character, and he 
• deserves a prominent place among the pioneers 
of British enterprise in the East.” 

While this eccentric wanderer w’as travers- 
ing Asia, other English adventurers were in 
j eoparcly , and their proceedings were constantly 
reacliing the ear of the Great Mogul. One 
Withington, an agent of the company, and a 
party of Englishmen, set out from Ahmedabad 
to reach a port in Bcinde named Laribunda, 
where three English ships had found their 
-way. The third night of the journey, while 
ill company with a caravan, aii attack wras 
made by robbers. The next day our traveller 
met the MoguFs officer ‘‘ returning w’ith two 
hundred and fifty heads of them.” The jour- 
ney was €ve hundred miles, and the account 
given by Withington and his companions was 
far less favourable than that of Sir Thomas 
Eoe. Coryate’s descriptions tallied with both 
according to the district in which he travelled. 
Withington and his party could not have 
proceeded a day’s journey but for hired 
escorts of cavalry. Notwithstanding escorts, 
they were attacked, and compelled to pay 
ransom. A Eajpoot guide delivered them 
over on another occasion to a party of 


marauders, who strangled two native mer- 
chants of the party and their five servants. 
They bound Withington and his attendants, 
and marched them thirty miles to a mountain 
fastness. After having been plundered of 
everything, they begged their way back to 
Ahmedabad, after an absence of a hundred 
and eleven days, and innumerable dangers, 
fatigues, and ill-treatment. The English, 
when oppressed, urged their complaints upon 
the emperor, where there w^ere always some 
courtiers to plead the cause of the wu*ong- 
doers, and the ambassador had much to do 
besides urging the suit for liberty of com- 
merce. 

The success of Sir Thomas Eoe placed the 
company’s stations on a new footing, altered 
the relations of the coinp>any to the govern- 
ment of India, and materially affected its for- 
tunes. Henceforth all concerned could look 
forward from a new stand -point, but no idea 
of territorial conquest crossed the mind of any 
one whose opinion is recorded, and it is next 
to impossible that in the settlements they had 
obtained they had dared to hope for aught 
but commercial convenience and security. 
Miss Martineau has well put the fact in con- 
nection with this era in the company’s fortunes 
in the following language : — “The English 
speculators thought of nothing hut commerce 
in settling their Indian plans at home, much 
more certainly must they have contemplated 
nothing else when in Hindostan. What they 
saw there dwarfed everything English in a 
manner now scarcely to be imagined by us. 
By degrees the immensity of the texTitory 
opened upon them, as they heard of groups 
of sovereigns, and crowds of chieftains, each 
with a province, or a district, or a kingdom, 
or an empire, under his control, and as they 
found the old Hindoo organization of rulers 
of ten towns, and a hundred towns, and a 
thousand towns, commemorated in their tra- 
ditions. The mere deserted capitals were 
like the metropolitan cities of Europe fallen 
asleep. By degrees they learned something 
of the t'wo deltas of the Ganges and the 
Indus, where the mere mouths of rivers 
might constitute fair kingdoms, without 
including the course of their mighty streams. 
By degrees their imaginations became able to 
attains the peaks of the Himalaya, and to 
comprehend the spaces of the Deccan which 
were guarded by the Ghauts. The more 
they learned of Indian niagnitudes, the less 
could they have conceived of having any 
other than commercial business there. The 
phenomena of human life and manners were 
as stupendous in their proportions as the pro- 
ductions of nature. Our first I'esidents at the 
native courts saw wars made on such a scale 
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that they liardly dared to tell it at home, for 
fear of the contempt with which their ttra- 
vellers’ tales’ would be treated.” 

The chief tineasiness now at home arose 
from apprehensions of a protracted struggle, 
neither with Mogul obstinacy nor Portuguese 
arms, but with the brave, energetic, and per- 
severing Dutch ; for all the efforts of Roe and 
Hoffman, whatever effect they produced upon 
the courts and companies at home, failed to 
introduce a spirit of conciliation abroad. 
The English disclaimed all intention of inter- 
fering with the Dutch where the right of prior 
occupation gave the latter a claim upon their 
forbearance, but the English had no scruples 
in placing factories near those of their com- 
petitors ; and this circumstance inflamed the 
resentment of the Dutch as much as if Eng- 
land made war upon their Eastern settlements. 
The contest of the two nations in the Moluc- 
cas was an instance of this. The Dutch had 
early formed settlements there, and the Eng- 
lish established agencies in the little islands of 
Puleroom and Rosengen, which belonged to a 
group occupied generally by the Dutch, al- 
though they had no establishments of any 
land on those particular islands. The Hol- 
landers warned the English off,” declaring 
that the sovereignty of the Spice Islands 
belonged to them, and attacked tlie English, 
but were repulsed. They then seized two 
English ships, and refused to restore them 
until England withdrew from those islands. 

Among the disastrous results of the ill- 
feeling between the two nations in the East 
was the massacre, as it has been called, at 
Amboy na, of which an account will bft given 
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in another chapter, relating the progress of 
the Dutch in India and the Eastern seas, 
rendering it unnecessary here to make further 
reference to it than to state that the cruelty 
and injustice perpetrated there upon the 
English residents, suspected of conspiracy 
against Dutch power, so exasperated the Eng- 
lish both in the East and at home, that a 
very general desire sprung up to expel the 
Dutch utterly from India and the great 
Eastern Archipelago. English privateers 
attacked and captured rich homeward-bound 
ships, unless when convoyed by powerful 
naval squadrons. The Dutch government 
felt keenly the expense laid upon it by 
convoy fleets, and the Dutch merchants, and 
East India Company were mortified intensely 
as well as injured by those captures. The 
British were, however, to suffer reverses, 
which followed each other in rapid succession. 
The revolution of the Portuguese against the 
throne of Spain so occupied these two powers, 
that the Dutch were relieved from nearly all 
armed competition with these nations, and 
were enabled to concentrate their energies in 
repressing the commerce and power of Eng- 
land in the Eastern seas. 

In order to give explicitness and clearness 
to the position and conduct of the English in 
their relations to the traders and government 
of Holland during succeeding years, it is 
necessary to devote an entire chapter to the 
Eastern history of a people who so frequently 
crossed our path in the competitions of com- 
merce and colonization, and the sanguinary 
struggles of war. 






CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE HUTCH IN INDIA. AND THE EASTERN SEAS. 


The history of no country, in modern times, 
supplies a more extraordinary instance of the 
rise of a small and insignificant province to 
independence and greatness than does that of ' 
Holland. The successful war she maintained 
for the lengthened period of eighty years, 
against the most powerful empire in the 
world, and •which tenninated in the recogni- 
tion of the repuhlic by the nnion of Utrecht, 
in 1581, is an event which, in its incidents 
and resnits, has not been equalled. It has 
been well described ‘^ as an organized pro- 
test against ecclesiastical tyranny and uni- 
versal empire.’*',' 

Prom causes, to which are generally due 

VOL. I. 


the debilitation of states and their utter pros- 
tration, arose the greatness of the Netherlands, 
and its steady progress, until it became a naval 
and commercial povrer ; and from its insig- 
nificant body extended its far-reaching am- 
bition until it grasped and appropriated in- 
numerable possessions on every side— in Asia, 
America, Africa, and Australia, subjecting to 
its rule the Brazils, Guiana, the West Indies, 
New York, the Cape of Good Hope, a large 
portion of Hindostan, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, 
and New Holland. 

A history of India could not be complete 
which woxild pass over the enterprising Dutch, 
Their impress in that quarter, impassive as is 
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its social contour, indurated by its 
compression, vill survive ; and tliougb nm a 
vestige remain of its niilitoy, and naval 

pron-ess, of its administrative institutions, the 

produce of the vineyard, planted by tbo e 
Laloiis and self-sacrifieing Dutch ’ 

Schwartz and Ziegenbalg, will Ine in thn 
world, and in the next * 

* To the credit ot the 'Diiited Provinces, or rather of 
the Dutch Bast India Company, with .tto sdfidi ^ 
tliev Vi'ere earnest nropagators of tlie bospei, j 

teSo t^the Lord. M pap 57, it 
that the first Protestant missionary was sent to inhia in 
1705 mite the auspices of the King of Denmarlt. and 
kaiiished himself at Tranquehar, th® ^ 
meiit where he founded a church and schooh Ihe hist 
Protestant mission was founded “ 

ZicKcuhalg, a man of erudition and ptey, educated in tne 
nniversitv of Halle, in Germany. He was ordained hy 
the learned Burmannus, Bishop of Zealand, inhia twenty- 
thiidTar%nd sailed for India ia l705. In the second 
year o^' his ministry, he 

the Hindoos, which soon extended its limits. In 1^ 
he returned to Europe, and to the credit of the first of the 
Georges kings of England, ho was hononred with an 
See hy his majesty, who took a great interest m he 
success of the mission. He ^as^also patronized hy the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.^ The kmj, 
and the society encouraged him to persevere ra his trans- 
lation of the holy Scriptures into 
which they designated the grand work. In the year 
1719 Ziegenbalg finished the translation, having devoted 
fourUen lira to the work. The king did not lose his 
interest in this prinwy effort to 
after the departure ol the missionary. In 1717 ms ma 
cstv by letter, assured him that he appreciated he 
iork undertaken by him, of converting the heathen to the 
Christian faith.” and prays “that he maybe enteved 
with strength and health of body ^ 
ministry with good snecess, of which he shall he rejoiced 
S hearf and ready to succour him in wha-tever may tend 
to promote his work and excite his 2 ®“!, with an assuiance 
of his continued zeal.” After the death of Ziegenha 
and ten Tears from the date of the foregoing letter, a 
second was addressed to the members of the mission hy 

his maiesty, in 1725, in which he assures the missionaries 

that he revived with much pleasure the snceesa ^ their 
zealous efforts, and requests them to continue to commu- 
nicate the particnlars of their progress (Niccampius s 

History Md:). The Hindoo converts at ^njore arc 
also in possession of letters written by Dr. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the same reign, who 
is reported as haying supported the 
ampled liberality, affection, ’ 

wliicli are many in number, are all written in the i.at in 
lario’uaEe. He was president of the Society for Promo- 
ting Christian Knowledge. Tho^ first is da,ted, January 7, 
1710. After the first missionary, Ziegenbalg, had 
finished his course, he ^Yas followed by other learned and 
zealous men, upwards of fifty in munber in period 
of a hundred years; among wliom Schultz, 

Gericke, and Schwartz, whose ministry has been 

in succession in different provinces. When Hi. 
arrived in Tranquehar, in 1 806, he was told by the mis- 
sionaries that religion had suffered very 
late years. French principles had corrupted the Hanes, 
and lendered them indifferent to their own religion and 
.hostile to the conversion of the 

pcan example in the large towns was the bane of Christian 
instruction. — See Buchanan’s Ckiistian Researches re- 
speciin^ the Hindoos, 


In tlie Rue of the Dutch Re;puhUc * is given 
an able siimmaiy of tbe war against Spain, 
and tbo circumstances wliicli accompanied it. 

The part wliicii tlie Englisii took _m it is 
familiar to every one versed in the history of 
tliis country. Here it will be sufficient to say, 
that when France bad rejected the sove- 
reignty of the Netherlands, which the states 
of ISrabant, Flanders, Meclilin, Zealand Hol- 
'land, and Friesland, had laid at the feetyf 
Henrv III., by a solemn embassy, headed by 
Petei-de Melnn, Prince d’Espinoy, 1685.t 

the Protestant patriots turned in disappoint- 
ment from the Roman Catholic, who bad re- 
jected their proposals of absolute subnussion, 
to Elizabeth, the Protestant so vemgn ot Eng- 
laiul. To her tKey also clispatened a soiemii 

embassy, of wbicb Jolm OldeBbarnvelt, or 
Barneveldt, was a member, for tbe purpose of 
soliciting bor to become tbe sovereign ot 
the United Provinces. $ Thougli_ the advan- 
tages of the offer were described m language 
little consistent with the phlegmatic character 
of the dull burghers, and m colours too 
vivid for the Dutch, and more in harmony 
with the Italian school, she apprehended, 
from becoming a principal in the ivar against 
Philip, the invasion by him ot her here- 
ditary dominions ; and that, by declaring her- 
self the protector of rebels, she \YOuld have 
arrayed against her the avowed^or concealed 
hostility of all the monarchs of JiiUrope. bhe 
prudently declined to accept the aiioMe 
allegiance of “ an affectionate and devoted 
people, whose possession would I’ender ihng- 
land mistress of the. seas.” _ To Elizabeths 
favourite, the Earl of Leicester, the next 
alsohite submission was offered with the 
crown, hut he was haughtily forbidden by 
bis royal mistress to accept the tempting gi . 
Though excluded from the throne he had 
been appointed a governor-general ot the 
United Provinces in Elizabeth s name, and 
six thousand English troops were placed at 
•' his command; and as a security foivthe re- 
° payment of the expenses incurred by England, 
o-urrisons were admitted into inusn- 


English garrisons were admitted into iniisii- 
ing Bammekens, and Bviel, and a place given 
to°tbe English in tbe councils of the nation, 
and bencefortb, both by tbe queen and lier 
deputy, tbe Netberlamls were treated as a 

dependent province of Eugland.il 

In an early stage of bis^ government, 
Leicester forbade, by public edict, tbe trans- 
port of provisions or ammunition to any 
enemy’s or neutral country, and all mercantile 
intercourse by bills of exchange or otherwise 

By JolmXotliorp Motley. London: Chapman, 18S5. 

. X Ibid., p. 174. § lhia.,p. Ho. 11 Ibid., p. 180. 
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between tlie United Provinces and Spain, 
France, and tlie nations of the Baltic.’*^ This 
impolitic restriction subjected the Spaniards 
and Portuguese to no inconveniences. They 
had free access, to the ports of England, Ire-^ 
land, Scotland, Denmark, and the tlanse 
Towns. In fact, Holland lost a profitable 
trade, and threw It into the hands of other 
nations. It is only justice to the foresight of 
the Dutch to state, that they strongly pro- 
tested against this impolitic procedure. 

As a measure of reprisal Philip seized on 
all the Dutch and English ships found in his 
waters, and several of both countries were in 
the porta of Spain and Portugal, Wi th the 
sanction of the queen a number of Englisb 
privateers were commissioned, and these did 
not confine their hostilities to the common foe; 
the Dutch vessels were equally an object of 
attack, for since the prohibition tliey Avere 
accustomed to trade with Spain and Portugal ' 
under Spanish colours ; and so severe were 
their losses, which averaged one million 
guilders annually, that they sent ambassadors, 
in 1589, to remonstrate with the queen on 
the subject. The navigation of the channel 
was in such peril, that the Dutch vessels 
trading to the west, were obliged to venture 
on the dangerous route by the northern shores 
of Scotland. 

Forced by these measures to stretch out 
into seas with which they were but imper- 
fectly acquainted, they began, amid the ex- 
periences of the northern ocean, to despise 
the terrors of the unknown deep. About this 
time Italy, for some years, was subjected to a 
great scarcity, and the Dutch monopolized a 
large and lucrative trade by transporting 
thiUier the produce of the shores of the 
Baltic. A return of the usually propitious 
seasoiis terminated that branch of commerce, 
and forced the mariners of Holland and 
Zealand tq explore new channels. The ex- 
traordinary success of the Portuguese, and of 
their allies the English, fired their spirit of 
enterprise, and incited them to seek in distant 
adventures emulative successes. 

The immediate stimulant, however, was a 
countryman of their own, Cornelius Houtman. 
This adventurer had resided for some time in 
Lisbon, and had “witnessed the enriching re- 
sults of the commerce with the East, and 
held out the hope of very remunerative pro- 
fits from a trade with the Bpico Islands of 
India. His representations induced nine 
merchants of Amsterdam to form a company 
for the prosecution of a trade w’ith the nations 
of the East.*!' Four vessels w’erc constructed 

* Boek, b. xxi. bl 703. 

t At the time that the Butch commenced their voy- 
ages to the East, the crown of Spain was engaged in en- 


and equipped for the voyage, and, as the 
exigencies of the occasion required, the vessels 
were equally fitted for attack and for com- 
merce. The largest of tliein was about five 
hundred and sixty tons. 

On the 2nd of April, 1595, they departed 
from the Texel; on the 2nd of August 
reached the Cape of Good Hope ; and after 
some delays, in June of the next year they 
arrived at the Island of Java. The reception 
which they met with here w'as not calculated 
to cheer and compensate for the toil and 
privations of their protracted voyage. The 
Portiiguese, who had settled in the capital of 
Java, influenced the native chief to reject 
their intercourse, and to forbid their trading 
in his territories. Before they relinquished 
their designs, they w^ere unfortunately in- 
volved in an affray with the natives, and lost 
several of their crew^s. In consequence of 
this loss, aggravated by subsequent illness 
and hardship, the Amsterdam was necessarily 
abandoned at Bali; to which, on their ejec- 
tion from Java, the Dutch adventurers had 
directed their course, and wiiere they were 
more snccessful. After an absence of nearly 
three years, the surviving vessels reached 
home, laden with pepper, nutmegs, and mace. 
Their success W'as celebrated by a general 
jubilee, though but ninety, out of two hundred 
and fifty, of their crews were alive. 

The beneficial effects of this expedition was 
felt throughout the provinces. A bold at- 
tempt was made to reach China and Japan 
by a north-east passage, which, though it 
proved a failure, so far as the original design, 
resulted in the discovery of Staten Island, 
and in reaching as far as the Sea of Tar- 
tary, the mouth of the river Oby, and some 
small islands. Through the influence of the 
court of France at the Grand Porte, they 
w^'ere enabled to form a treaty with the sultan, 
by which they obtained full liberty to trade 
with Syria, Greece, Egypt, and Turkey, for 
all their vessels sailing xuider the French flag 
— a liberty wiiich tlney did not neglect to turn 
i to the best account. Eighty ships of con- 
siderable size Avere dispatched, in 1598, to 

terprisea of so much import tirtce in other fpiarlers of the 
globe, and so much engaged in the eontemplatiori of its 
splendid empire in the Kew World, that the acquisitions 
of the Portuguese, now its subjects, in the East. Indies 
were treated with comparative neglcet. The Butch, 
accordingly, who entered upon the trade to India with 
considerable resources and the utmost ardour, were 
enabled to supplant the Portuguese.— Hldor^ of 
Indla^ vol. i. p. 24. 

Boek, b, xxxii. hi. 21— 23. 

Faria thus describes the equipment and progress^ of 
this squadron It consisted of eight ships, in wliieh 
were eight hundred men and qirovisions for three years. 
Their admiral w'as Jacob Cornelius Neque, of Amster dam. 
: They set sail from that port on the 13th of May, lb98 j 
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tlie East and West Indies, to Brazil and to 
tlio coast of Guinea, wlience they Brought 
back large quantities of ivory and gold-clust. 
The trade with the north of Europe was not, 
during these enterp^'ises, neglected. bix 
hundred and forty vessels arrived from the 
Baltic, early in the following year, in the port 
of Amsterdam, freighted with one hundred 
thousand tons of merchandize, consisting ot 
timber, corn, hemp, tar. 

which threatened the annihilation of their 
maritime prosperity, was struck by the youth- 
ful successor of Philip of Spain— a Mow more 
severe than was ever inflicted by his fathex. 
He arrested all the Dutch ships in his ports, 
and imprisoned the crews. Such of thmn as 
he suspected of having been engaged in the 
destruction 


to their ships, aud ^vhile so occupied they 
suent the time till they were overtaken by 
the summer heats. The deadly pressure ot 
the atmosphere, impreguated Apth pestilence, 
avenged the conquered. Ihe Dutch in 
numbers fell victims to their cupidity and 
improvidence, and amongst the lalleii were 
the gallant admiral and his brave nephew. 
Although the fleet hastened its departure, it 
did not escape the danger. Above one thou- 
sand perished on the homeward voyage, and 
in the space of fifteen days not more than six 
or seven survived, in some of the crews, able 
to work the ships. One Avas entirely deserted ; 
one, unable to defend itself, Avas captured by 
the enemy ; a few were cast upon the hngiiBii 
coast; and when they arrived, at the end or 




and uniustifiably put to the torture and 
forced the remainder to work as galley slaves. 
He punished them as traitors, Avho had assisted 
the enemy in fighting against , theiiv lawful 
sovereign. The inhabitants of the Spanish 
Netherlands were forbidden to trade with 
Holland and Zealand. These, like most 
measures suggested by overwrought passion, 
recoiled on the author ; and, as in the former 
destrnotiou of the fleet, ultimately contributed 
to the aggrandizement of the Dutch. They, 
in a very short space of time, fitted out 
seventy -three vessels of AAmr, manned them 
with an effective force of eight thoMand 
men, Aiiider the command of Van der Duys, 
and an edict Avas promulgated, prohibiting 
ships, not only of the Dutch but those ot 
powers, from conveying provisions or 
any other commodity to Spain; and all goods 
belonging to that realm, Ai-herever found, Avere 
declared lawful prizes. , „ i 

Van der Ditys having nnsuccessfully at- 
ted to draw from the harboiir of Co- 
the Spanish fleet, Avhich was there 
safely moored and protected by avtilloiy, 
directed bis course towards the ^Canary 
Islands, and plundered and occupied the 
largest of them. Gomara shared the same 


alone survived of the officers of that rank. 
HoAvever, the fear which it inspired imposed 
on the Spanish monarch the precaution of 
proAnding conA'oys in future for his fleets from 

the Indus. ? r 

The success of the adventure of the tew 
merchants of Amsterdam, in 1696, had raised 
the hopes of the nation ; and the voy age ot 
Van der Duys, disastrous as it was to himselt 
and the crews, in a commercial point Avas 
eminently fortunate, and the atmospheric in- 
fluences, to Avhich all their misfortunes Avere 
traceable, could he avoided. Indeed each year 
added to’the importance of the orient.aUrade, 
and the public appetite Avas proportionally 
increased. By the cautions proceedings _ot 
the captains of the Dutch vessels the jealousies 
which had been created against them by their 
European predecessors were in a great degree 
obviated, and alliances had been actually 
formed Avith the natives of Banda, and the 
King of Ternate, and of Kandy, in the Island 
of Ceylon. The sovereign of Acheen, Avho 
had exhibited the bitterest animosity, was 
induced to send ambassadors to the United Pro- 
vinces, to convince himself that the merchants 


from that country trading to tlie Indian coast 
i and islands Avere not pirates, as the Portu- 


f f Wifli of the fleet he sailed guese and Spaniards had represented^ them. 

+1 A Anncif n/ A fricT, until he arrived at The consequence was that a league of ^amity 
along 1 . 1 .1 t. _ nvi/1 /imYTn'i ArAA. formed, and the Indian 


the Island of St. Thomas, wdiich he found 
occupied by a large body of Portuguese. 
Favaosa, the capital, made no resistance. 
The inhabitants sought refuge in the moun- 
tains, and left a rich booty to the victors. 

of sugar, ivory, and other wares, 
their hands. These they conveyed 

arrived at Madeira on the onthe 17th at tke Cana- 

ries, where they took in wine j on the 23rd at the islands oi 
Gabo Verde ; on the 29th they were in the latitude of six 
degrees, and passed the line on the 8th of June—awondeiy 
ful swiftness, and to me incredible/’*— Vol. m. part in 
iii. sect. i. 


and commerce was formed, and the Indian 
prince convinced that his new ally was a 
nation renowned for its wealth, and desirmis 
of the blessings of legitimate commerce. On 
the return of this embassy the most foAmiir- 

able reports of the Dutch were circyilateo, ana 
their future intercourse greatly facilitated. 

In the various towns oi the United Provinces 
associations of merchants were formed, and 
several ships dispatched to the East, -these 
desultory efforts, directed by no common object, 
and seeking private advantage^ solely, as 
might be expected, often ended in loss anc 
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disappointmeni When one vessel arrived, it 
too frequently found that it had been antici- 
pated, and that all the disposable commodities 
had been already secured. The competition 
had also the effect of raising pi’ices to an 
exorbitant height, and on the other hand the 
quantity of wares which were brought back 
at one time had often the effect of glutting 
the market. On a large scale were produced 
such ruinous fluctuations as were so recently 
witnessed, to the ruin of many English specu- 
lators, in our colonial markets, where the 
scarcity and high prices of to-day were suc- 
ceeded by the over-abundance and nominal 
prices of the morrow. 

This unsatisfactory state of things, which, 
if left to itself, would have of necessity super- 
induced its own remedies, determined the pro- 
vinces to take the oriental trade under their 
supervision, and they accordingly resolved all 
the independent companies into one General 
East India Company, which for a period of 
twenty -one years should have the exclusive 
privilege of navigating east of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and west of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan. The company was empowered to 
make alliances with the sovereigns of India 
in the name of the provinces, to build forts, 
and appoint governors, taking the oath to the 
states.^ 

This arrangement was hailed with general 
confidence. The large sum of six million six 
hundred guilders was raised, and a fleet of i 
fourteen armed vessels eqxiipped, and Wy- | 
brand Van Warwyk appointed admiral | 
in command. The prosecution of com- | 
merce was not the sole advantage anticipated i 
from this armament; it was calculated, and: 
correctly, as the issue proved, that the con- 
centrated force of the company would be 
sufficiently powerful to oppose the attacks of 
the Spaniards, who had from the commence- 
ment vigorously endeavoured to put a stop to 
their traffic. Several encounters took place 
between the merchants of the rival powers, 
which usually ended in favour of the Dutch. 
Wybrand remained five years on this service, 
and in the year IGOG discovered the island 
on which he bestowed the name of Mauritius. 

Wybrand had scarcely ventured on the 
deep, when another fleet of thirteen ships 
was placed in commission, and sailed in 1608, 
under the command of Btephen Van der 
Hagen, for the coast of Blalabar, the principal 
seat of the Portuguese in India. Their 
arrival was hailed by the inveterate opponent 
of the Portuguese, the Zamorin of Oalicut, 
who readily entered into a treaty of commerce 
and alliance with them against their old 
enemies. The terms were exceedingly 
* deel. L bl. S29. 


favourable to the Dutch. In a very short 
space of time they became powerful, and 
the Portuguese historian thus accounts for 
their success: — ‘'They wei^e well backed by 
the natives, who, tired out with our insatiable 
avarice, joined with those rebels to expel us.” ^ 
Early in the year of his arrival Van der 
Hagen sailed to the attack of Amboy n a. The 
governor, Gaspar de Melo, commanded there. 
He was compelled to surrender ; and to save 
his honour, as she rashly thought, which was 
impeached, his wife poisoned him — “a strange 
government,” remarks the author last quoted, 
“where notorious malefactors were not pun- 
ished, and an innocent person was so perse- 
cuted, that she who loved him took away his 
life, lest they should take away his honour, 
who had none of their own.” After the cap- 
ture of the citadel of Amhoyna, the Dutch 
fleet, having divided, a part of it sailed to 
Banda, and the remainder, nine in number, 
proceeded towards Tidore. The Portuguese 
residing there were greatly alarmed at their 
approach. They were apprehensive of the 
fidelity of the king, but finding that he was 
prepared to assist them, they prepared for 
their defence. 

The rivalry of these peoples was influenced 
by the most virulent hatred. They looked 
upon each other as tyrants and rebels ; and 
in their mutual eagerness to come to blows 
I they very often overlooked the difficulties 
they had to encounter. The two first 
vessels which reached the coast of Malabar 
met six Portiigiiese vessels coming out of 
the port of Malacca, and bound for India. 
Indifferent to the inequality of forces, they 
I did not hesitate to engage, and maintained 
I the fight all the afternoon, and part of the 
night. In the morning they renewed it, and 
thus held it on for eight days continually. 
Tile Hollanders were at length forced to 
seek refuge in the port of Queda, and were, 
eventually, cast away on the coast of Pegu. 
Shortly after this encounter three Dutch 
vessels, on their way from Europe, captured 
a richly -laden Portuguese galleon at the 
Island of St. Helena. The captain and most 
of the men were taken, and treated, the 
Spaniards allege, with great cruelty, and 
abandoned on the island of Ferdinand de 
Noronna. On his way to Tidore, Van der 
Hagen fell in with two richly -laden carracs : 
these he boarded, and mastered with very 
little loss; and having cleared away the artillery 
and valuables, he burned them to the water’s 
edge. The Portuguese were safely landed, 
but all the Spaniards found on board were put 
to death, which was the general practice. 

Although the Kings of Tidore and Ternate 
I * Baria, 
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were at variance, both so detested the Portii- th 
gnese, that they entered into an alliance with vi 
the Dutch to expel them as a common eiiemy. oi 
Siege was then laid to the citadel of Tulore, m 
ill their possession. It was carried by storm, w 
and the Portngiiese dx'iven from the island, m 
They were forced to quit the Moluccas, with i 
the exception of one small fort, \yhicli they r 
retained. Through the interference of the ti 
Dutch, all differences were settled between 
their allies, and resident factors settled ^ at h 
Tidore, under the protection of the native 1 
sovereign. Andreiv Furtado Avas sent to n 

recover these islands, and consumed five years s 

to no purpose in the attempt. ‘ -i i ^ 

111 1605 a fleet of thirteen ships sailed d 
for India, under the command of Admiral k 
Maatelief, and having arrived at Malay, en- 1 
tered into an alliance wuth four kings then r 
reigning in Johor, the descendants of princes 
wdio had been driven from their territovies s 
by the Portuguese ; witb their aid he under- t 
took the siege of that city. His native allies J 
rendered him little or no assistance. The in- i 
sufficiency of his troops induced the Dutch 1 
admiral to turn the siege into a, blockade. « 
In the fourth month the viceroy of India, 
Don Alphonso de Castro, came to its aid. 
His fleet consisted of fourteen galleons and 
twenty smaller vessels, carrying three thou- 
sand seven hundred men. At his approach 
the Dutch retired on board their vessels, and 
prepared to give the enemy battle. Their 

fleet consisted of eleven, wdiicli, Faria stages, 
exceeded the Portuguese ships in strength, 
swiftness, number, weight of metal, and 
sldlfulness of gunners.^ Three ships perished 
on each side, wuth a loss, says the Dutch 
historian Grotius,t of eight men killed, while 
a considerable number suffered on the other 
side. Faria says the loss was nearly equal, 
hut admits the" damage was greater on his 
side.'j; He mentions several deeds of daring; 
the principal one of wdiicli is that of De No- 
ronna, who boarded the Dutch admiral’s flag | 
ship, and both vessels being in danger of being 
burnt, they parted with the mutual under- 
standing never again to encounter. In 
August a second naval engagement took 
place, in wdiich the Portuguese had^ the ad- 
vantage, After eight days fighting, the 
Dutch at length fled, and the Portuguese 
entered hlalacca, which had been destroyed 
during the siege. Contrary to the advice of 
several, the viceroy here divided his fleet ; 
seven galleons were sent to meet the outward 
bound fleet, wdiich was expected at the Island 
of Nicobar; five more were sent to protect 

The Tort ugnese in Jsia> voh iii. pt. ii. c. vi. sec. 16. 
t Lib. xvii. p. 793. 
j Paria, voh iii. pt. ii. c. vi, sec, 15, 


the ships of Java, Avhich had brought pro- 
visions to Malacca, through the Strait of 
Singapore, These having met the Dutch 
fleet, retired before them into the port. They 
wwe attacked by a superior force of the 
enemy, and the wdiole squadron was destroyed. 

The Dutch lost five hundred men killed.^ 

De Castro soon after died, it was reported 
I through grief for this defeat. 

The advantage thus gained \vas over- 
balanced by the loss of Tidore, from which the 
Dutch Avere expelled, and all hopes of ever 
making a settlement in these islands de- 
stroyed. Victorious in this quarter, they 
hastened to the invasion of Ternaie, and 
drove from his capital the sovereign of that 
kingdom, wdio had faithfully adhered to the 
Dutch. Maatelief lost no time in snccoiiring 
his ally ; he sailed to the Island of Malacca, 

fortifled timt towm as a stronghold, and haying 

secured the king assured him of his protec- 
tion. Thence the Dutch admiral sailed to 
Bantam, wdience, having refitted his fleet, he 
returned to Europe, bringing with him am- 
bassadors and presents from the King of 
Siam to Prince Maurice, and three vessels 
lichly laden with eastern spices. 

' The encouraging reports of these successes 
i in the East brought by eacli arrival, effected 
- a complete revolution in the feelings and 
1 hopes of the Dutch. They wmre no longer 
1 content w^ith the cultivation of their commerce 
r and the preservation of their rights ; nor 
wuth the limited territories which, wuth labo- 
rious and persevering toil, they had rescued 
i from the ocean. In the struggle which they 

i had so nobly sustained against the colossal 

ii power of Philip II., they became cognizant of 
e their strength, and in the continued confli ct they 
;r acquired a greater development and greater 
I confidence, and their schemes of aggrandize- 
is ment became the practical questions of the 
;; day, Nothing less than an extensive and 
)- predominant empire by land as well as by 
g sea, could now’" satisfy tlieir newly -a\vakenecl 
g iunbition. Wealth, glory, ^and conquest, 
r- lately so irreconcileable to their sober calcula- 
[ii tions, w’^ore now’ thought of as the only pursuits 
)k wmr thy of their exertions. 

;1- The conduct of the King of Spain contrir 
le buted still farther to stimulate these dangerous 
sc elements. He promulgated an ^edict, ‘vfor- 
3 d bidding any foreigner to engage in the trade 
of to the East and West Indies, on pain of 
t ; death.” The effect produced by this would- 
r(i be probibitioii w’as quite tbe reverse of that 
ad intended. A West India Company was pro- 
;ct jected — England having, shortly^ before this, 
furnished a precedent. The objects it pro- 
posed to itself w’cre far more extravagant- 
* Faria, ibid. 
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tliaii tliose embraced by its predecessor^ tbe 
Diitcli East India Gompany. In addition to 
the cultivation of a profitable trade, it was 
seriously proposed to realize a civil and mili- 
tary organization of the natives of the West 
Indies and America, which, supported by the 
fleet, would be able to overcome and expel 
the Spaniards from their acquisitions in the 
New World ; and if this coifld not be accora- 
plisbed, to wage war on tbe detested power 
in those distant regions, the most vulnerable 
part of its extensive dominions/ The war- 
like and enterprising spirit of the phleg- 
inatio boor was now far in advance of that of 
the leaders ; and Barneveldt, foreseeing the 
conBequences to a province deeply indebted, — 
with the ordinary resources exhausted, with 
a new generation, the inheritors of a war 
which owed its origin to an age now’ termi- 
nated, — souglit earnestly and eagerly for 
'peace. To his proposals were opposed the 
mercliants, East India adventurers, the new* 
projectors, and a party of equal influence 
w’ith any of them — the reformed clergy, wdiose 
worldly interests and convictions were equally 
involved in the settlement. These had en- 
forced as an axiom, ^^ that a just and equitable | 
peace with Spain was wholly impossible, and * 
that the, sole object of all her negotiations w'as 
merely to reduce the provinces again under 
her yoke, and to extirpate the true religion.’l* 
The fiict is now transparent, that the best 
interests of the United Provinces demanded 
a cessation of this bequeathed war ,* and that I 
the parties opposed to Barneveldt forgot the I 
country in the consideration of their selfish | 
ends. The Spaniards, wearied by a forty ; 
years’ prosecution of tbe war, were equally ; 
sincere in their desire for peace. The arch- ; 
duke, a churclnnan advanced in year.s, wms 
entirely opposed to a war wdiicli inflicted so 
much misery on })is subjects ; and Spain her- 
self Avas financially reduced to tbe loivcst ebb. 
Her exhaustion is time graphically described 
in a letter from Sir Charles Cornwmllis, the 
English ambassador in Spain: — The public 
treasury was drained; tlm revenues and 
customs mortgaged for former loans ; credit 
annihilated ; every device for raising funds, 
by debasing the coin or other means, come to 
an end; the nobility poor and overwhelmed 
with debts ; the merchants plundered, im- 
poverished, and discontented ; and the people, 
reduced to the extremity of necessity, and 
even of starvation, w’ere ready at any moment 
to break out in revolt.”t It was from the 
arcluluke, indeed, the first proposal for an 
accommodation came, and John Neyen, a 
Franciscan monk — who, even from the Dutch, 

Davies’ IlisiGry of HoUaud, vuL iii. p. 407. 
t Vfeuwood’s Memorial, vpl ii. p. 05. 


acquired the character of uniting to courteous 
manners and insinuating address a con- 
siderable portion of straight forwrard sim- 
plicity, boldness of speech, eloquence, skill, 
and long experience in aflairs ^ — was sent as 
his representative. They were treated in the 
quality of free provinces and states, over 
wdiich the archduke had no pretensions, 
Although this point was graciously conceded, 
no such facility w’as exhibited wdien the right 
of continuing their commerce with the East 
came to be considered. The Dutch in- 
sisted on its continuance, on the ground /that 
a thing lawful in its nature, and not declared 
unlawful by any express act, was of itself free 
to every one, without permission asked or 
granted ; and they said that the King of 
Spain could not, even before the war and 
wdiile they W’ere his subjects, have sought to 
restrict, ’with any colour of justice, the exer- 
cise of that right. Richardot, on the part of 
Spain, retorted that the king would neither 
surrender his sovereignty over the provinces, 
nor permit any traffic with Spain, if this point 
were insisted upon. Some of the deputies 
inclined to the Spanish view of the matt(ir, 
and thought the Indian trade W’ould be bene- 
ficially exchanged for the more accessible 
trade of Spain ; by tbe great majority it was 
looked upon as indispensable to the prosperity 
of the provinces. They pointed, and with 
consklerable effect, to the hundred and ninety 
ships and above eight thousand men, and tlie 
I annual return of forty-three millions guil- 
I ders. Prince Maurice and Barneveldt were 
I equally energetic in the preservation of the 
I Indian commerce. The former, because be 
I calculated that on this point there would be 
no agreement, and that the rupture of nego- 
tiations would promote his private and selfish 
ends. It was while these discussions were 
pending that Maatelief returned, as has been 
related, with shipments of spices; and the 
reports which circulated of his success ren- 
dered the Dutch less disposed to listen to 
any proposals, having for their aim the loss 
of such anticipated treasures as were reckoned 
on from the East. The next stipulation, the 
public exercise of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, was as obitoxious to a large body as 
the surrender of the right of navigation to 
the Indies. The English ’were not indifferent 
actors in these proceedings; and to their 
intrigues was in no small degree due tlic 
tact that these negotiations were broken off in 
high displeasure, and the Spanlsli ambassadors 
took their leave of the states with expressions 
of mingled regret and reproacli. Bhortly 
after, through the mediation of France, a 
truce for twelve years was concluded under 
Ilhlory of lloUand, vol.iii. p. 411, 
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tlie guarantee of tlrat power and England,* ■ 
by whicli the United Provinces were treated 
as independent and sovereign states, and 
miitnal free trade established between the 
parties on very liberal ternas, so far as the 
Eiiropean dominions of Spain were concerned : 
the provinces were rigidly excluded from 
trading to any port belonging to that power in 
any other quarter of the globe without special 
licence ; but by a secret article the Iling of 
Spain was bound not to offer any obstruction 
to the freedom of trade to India; and the 
guarantees f declared that they should con- 
sider any such obstruction an infraction of the 
treaty. These and the other very favourable 
terms conceded by their former imperious 
rulers raised the Hutch to sxich a status 
amongst nations that henceforth we shall find 
their friendship and alliance emnlously sought 
by the greatest powers in Europe. This truce, 
which extended to Asia, Africa, and America, 
was settled in 1609. Fot' some years subse- 
quent to this treaty the Hutch and Portu- 
guese seldom came into collision. Faria in- 
cidentally mentions that, in 1613, Michael de 
Souaa Pinmintel was in the Chinese waters, 
having four galleons under his command, and 
that John Cay ado de Gamba, with three 
others, was sent to join him, to protect the 
Portuguese trade against the Hollanders, who 
were very strong in those seas ;$ that Francis 
Lopez Calleyros brought into Malacca a 
Hutch pink that had captured a rich Portu- 
guese ship ; that great dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed in India towards the close of the year, 
in consequence of the non-arrival of the ships ] 
from Portugal wdiich were expected, in order 
to oppose the English and Hollanders; and 
that Hi erome d’ Almeida, on his return home- 
wards, “ encountered four mighty Holland 
ships, with which he ventured a conflict with 
much equal courage and loss. The Hutch 
admiral was sunk, and the Portuguese were 
set on fire.*’ In the following year, through 
the intrigues of their rivals, the Hutch vveve 
expelled from their factory at Vizapore. At 
this time the fleet, the arrival of which had 
been delayed, reached Goa. One out of the 
five ships was lost, and of the three thousand 
soldiers, who were shipped aboard these vessels, 
not half the number survived tbe voyage. 
This was a great disappointment to the Por- 

* la giving this guarantee the English mimsters went 
"beyond their instructions ; and it was only the wish not 
to disavow their proceedings, and not to prevent the 
negotiation being concluded, that prevailed on dames to 
conhrtn their act. 

t de Jeamiinf tom. iii, pp. 380, 47S, 477 j 
tom. iv. p. 8. 

X Earia, Fortuyuese in, Jm, vol, iii. p, 11. chap. 31. 
sect. 3. 

§ Ibid, sect, xv 


tugiiese, whose increasing difficulties de- 
manded all the aid that could be sent from 
home. Their homeward-bound vessels were 
equally unfortunate : one was cast away at 
the Maidive Islands ; another at the Island of 
Fayal, with the loss of two hundred men; and 
the third alone arrived at Lisbon. 

These disasters did not dispirit the Portu- 
guese viceroy, Sidrome de Azevedo. With 
the small unaided force at his command, he 
sailed to the north to oppose both the Hutch 
and the English, who were strong in these 
seas. He landed, and laid waste the lands of 
Oxfundam and Diva. The towns of Baroch 
and Gogo were plundered and burnt, and six 
ships which were found in that bay. Patane 
shortly after consigned them to the flames. 
This squadron, which carried fourteen hundred 
Portuguese, and a large artillery force, made 
an attempt to capture four English vessels in 
the harbour of Surat. The attempt termi- 
nated in their own discomfiture. Three of 
their vessels were set on fire, and the English 
escaped with impunity. 

In the year 1617 an English fleet, cruising 
near the Cape of Good Hope, intercepted the 
Lishoii fleet, and exacted seventy thousand 
crowns for this attempt, and alleged injuries 
done to the vessels, and in addition twenty 
thousand ducats, which were divided by the 
English admiral among his men. The Por* 
tugnese admiral, on his reaching Goa, was 
secured by the viceroy, and sent home a pri- 
soner. 

In consequence of some serious differences 
which arose about this time between the 
Hutch and English, which will be treated 
with due consideration in a future chapter, 
mutual distrusts were created, which gave 
occasion to the foxindation of Batavia, This 
town was erected by the Hutch general, John 
Pieterson Coen, in 1619. It is a large and 
strongly fortified seaport on the north coast 
of the Island of Java, and the capital of the 
Hutch settlements in the East. It is situated 
on the banks of the Jacatra, in a swampy 
plain, at the bottom of a very spacious and 
convenient bay, and as a place of commerce 
enjoyed superior facilities. It laboured under 
one great disadvantage — its insalubrious 
situation.* The harbour is rendered per- 
fectly secure at all seasons by fifteen or six- 

. * This evil has been remedied. The late Baron Capellaii, 

1 one of the most enlightened governors ever sent out by 
I the Butch, sensible of the superior advantages which 
> Batavia possessed as a place of trade, adopted effective 
measures for its improvement. He widened several of 
1 the streets, filled np several of the canals, cleansed others, 
demolished useless fortifications, cut down trees, and 
. adopted other sanitary reforms, and, by the introduction 
of several judicious regulations, has rendered it as healthy 
as any town in the island. 
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teen islands^ interspersed in every direction 
at its montli, wMcfi preserve it, nndisturbed 
by winds or waves. It is resorted to by tbe 
various nations of tbe East^ and consists of a 
very mixed populatioiij of whicli tbe Cbinese 
form tbe most numerous, enterprising, and 
successful section, amounting to about sixty 
tbousand. 

Tbe Javanese, as w^ell as tbe English, re- 
ceived with jealousy tbe creation of this strong- 
bold, and both united, and laid siege to the 
new fort, xi treaty was agreed to, by wbicb 
tbe Dutcb engaged to pay six tbousand rix 
dollars to tbe King of Jacatra, and abstain 
from furtlier fortification. Tins arrangement 
did effectively terminate tbe apprebensions 
entertained in tbe temporary absence of Coen. 
Tan der Broek, wbo was left in command of 
tbe garrison, was invited by tlie king to a 
feast, and was treacberotisly seized, along 
with bis attendants, and placed in irons. 
Of this proceeding tbe Englisb have tbe 
credit, and with every appearance of being 
entitled to it, for they availed themselves of 
tbe occasion to coerce tbe Dutcb into a treaty, 
and to surrender tbeir fortress to tbe King of 
Jacatra. Tbe success of tbe king was but 
sbort-lived. Tbe day immediately following 
tbe ratification of tbe treaty tbe Idng of tbe 
adjoining state, Bantam, either at the instiga- 
tion of the Dutch, or tempted by the hope of 
possessing the fortress and wealth of Batavia, 
invaded Jacatra, and defeated and forced to 
fly its sovereign. The Dutcb captives were 
treated with as much barsliness by tbeir new 
master as by tbe former. But the hour of 
tbeir liberation was at band. Coen returned 
at tbe bead of eighteen ships; be swept the 
Englisb, by bis superior numbers, from the 
Straits of Suncla, attacked the town, and 
carried it by assault in a few hours. His 
countrymen were restored, and tbe town 
evacuated by tbe enemy. The fortress now 
for the first time was called Batavia, the 
classic name of tbe mother country, and soon 
became one of the richest and most magnifi- 
cent commercial cities in tbe world. Those 
wbo bad the direction of tbe Indian commerce 
in Holland were greatly pleased when in- 
formed of this establishment, as tbeir policy 
now was to build forts, create magazines, 
organize a military force, and constitute a 
regular civil government. Without such 
arrangements, they knew it wonld be impos- 
sible to enter into successful competition with 
tbeir European rivals. 

To strengthen more firmly the ties between 
them and tbe orientals, the Dutcb induced 
tbe King of Siam to send an ambassador to 
the Prince of Orange, who received him 
with great pomp and ceremony. He brought 
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over five Indian princes to be educated in 
Europe. 

In 1622 tbe East India Company sought a 
renewal of tbeir charter, wbicb they with very 
great difficulty obtained. They were opposed 
by the public, on the substantial grounds that 
tbe monopoly which tliey enjoyed was detri- 
mental to tbesul:^‘ects of the republic generally ; 
and the proprietors complained that the pro- 
fits were not justly appropriated; several 
alleged that by throwing open tbe trade, far 
more money wmuld find its way to the ex- 
chequer. Very opportunely for tlio* claim- 
ants of the charter, in tbe spring of this year, 
there returned home two ships richly laden, 
wbicb conveyed tbe news that the war was 
still raging in Java, and also against the 
Spaniards in tbe Moluccas, and in the Ma- 
nillas; that Banda was again recovered, and 
that tbe last outwaixl -bound Dutcb fleet bad 
arrived at its Indian destination in four months 
and three days.'*^ A new charter, dated De- 
cember 22, 1622, was conceded to them for 
the further term of twenty-one years. 

In the year previously, the twelve years’ 
truce witli Spain bad come to a close, and tbe 
archduke tbougbt that the civil dlsscuHions 
wdiicb distracted and weakened the states, 

I bad reduced them to such a condition that 
I they would gladly compromise tbeir differ- 
ence with Austria and Spain; he conse- 
! quently suggested to tbe Dutch the advan- 
tages likely to result to them from a re- 
conciliation with tbeir natural sovereign, and 
a pacification wbicb wonld incbfde tbe King 
of Spain as well as themselves. This pro- 
posal was indignantly rejected, and vigorous 
preparations made for tbe prosecution of the 
war. A great change bad been effected in 
the political relations of tbe powers wbo bad 
taken an active part in tbe former war. Tbe 
haughty and cruel conduct of tbe states, in 
rejecting the liunuine remonstrances of tbe 
King of France, wbo bad unavailingly inter- 
ceded to save from an unmerited and igno- 
minous death that able statesman Barneveldt, 
and bis illustrious compatriot Grotius, who 
would have shared bis fate, bad be not been 
rescued by Ms dauntless and virtuous wife, 
who was completely devoted to him. The 
Lutherans of Germany were averse to make 
any sacrifices in behalf of the Calvinistic pro- 
vinces. In addition to tlicse grounds of aliena- 
tion, the reformed princes wore terrified by 
the humiliation of the Count Palatine, and the 
absorption of Ms territories in tbe empire. 
England, wbicb bad liitlierto aided tbe Pro- 
testant revolters^ from religious as well a's 
political sympathies and a desire to bumble 
the Catholic powers, w’as now in close alliance 
Meteren, de Fays Bos, lib. sxxiii. 
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•with Spain. Tiie disputes between tlie 
Dutcli and Englisb. East India Companies'*' 
iiTitated tlie public mind; and James com- 
plained that tlie Dutch had represented him 
to the Indian princes as the chief of a petty 
State, and as the pliinderei', butcher, and 
tyrant of his subjects. The rejection, by the 
court of Madrid, of the suit of Prince Charles 
for the hand of the Infanta pxit an end to 
these influences, and drove the English king 
into a defensive treaty with the Dutch for 
two years, by which the latter were permitted 
to raise six thousand men in the British Isles 
at the king’s cost, the expenses to be paid at 
the conclusion of the war. 

This treaty had been scarcely concluded, 
when intelligence was conveyed from the 
Indies, the earlier communication of which 
was calculated to interrupt friendly negotia- 
tions, and which exasperated the English 
against their allies. This w^as the celebrated 
affair at Amhoyna * where, on the pretence of 
a conspiracy, Gabriel Tow^erson and other 
Englishmen were seized, tortured, and put to 
death. 

This act created a great sensation at the 
time, and destroyed those strong feelings of 
attachment which bound together the two 
great Protestant maritime powers— a imion 
which was not severed by the vacillating 
policy of the wavering Stuart. 

Amhoyna is the chief of the Molucca Is- 
lands. It is between fifty and sixty miles in 
length, and favoured with two splendid bays, 
and celebrated for its production of cloves. 
It was first discovered by the Portuguese, 
who took possession of it in 1564. They 
were expelled by the Dutch in 1605 ; and in 
1615 the English made an ineffectual attempt 
to share the possession of it.f They, how- 
ever, contrived to preserve a factory there 
till 1622, when the occurrence just men- 
tioned happened. 

The facts of the case,stript of the inferences 
which give it a forensic complexion, are simply 
these. The Dutch authorities had their atten- 
tion called to one of the Javanese soldiers— 
a body of whom were in their service— who had 
been observed making some minute inquiries 
respecting the citadel. He was arrested, and, 
on being subjected to an examination, re- 
vealed that his countrymen had held a cor- 
respondence with Towerson, the chief of the 
English factory, and some of his countrymen, 

* The differences between the Dutch and English were 
settled hy the payment of eight hundred thousand livres 
by the former. — H arris’s VoyageSy vol. i. p. 930, 

t The Dutch, having thus acquired exclusive possession, 
retained it till the year 1796, when it was wrested from 
them by the British, under Admiral Kanier, and restored 
at the peace of Amiens. It was re-occupied by them in 
1810, and restored hy *be peace of Paris, in 1814. 


to gain possession of the citadel, and to put 
to death the governor. The Javanese were 
disarmed, and they fully confirmed the state- 
ment of the pu'isoner, as also did a surgeon, 
Price, who had been ai'rested for arson. 
Towerson and twelve other Englishmen were 
then arrested and put to the torture, and in 
their anguish admitted their guilt. They 
were after this put to death. The Dutch, 
apprehensive of the consequences, endea- 
voured to conceal the parti cnlars, and merely 
announced, when the intelligence reached 
Europe, that there had been some commotiolis 
in Amhoyna, which, by the vigilance and 
prudence of the governor, had been totally 
extinguished.*' When the full particulars 
reached England, the proceedings were stig- 
matized in the severest terms, and the exer- 
cise of any jurisdiction over the subjects of 
Great Britain was strenuously condemned, 
and this summary punishment was pronounced 
violation of the rules of equity and of the law 
of nations. The charge of conspiracy was 
denied, and asserted to be a pure invention of 
the Dutch, framed with, the object of de- 
priving the Exiglish of the share of the trade 
which they possessed. The admissions of 
guilt were treated as declarations wrung from 
the victims’ agonies to procure a cessation 
of their intolerable punishment ; and this 
view of the case was corroborated by the tes- 
timony of Towerson, who, in an acknowledg- 
ment ■which he gave privately, through his 
keeper, to a creditor of the company, added ; 
— “ Firmed by the form of Gabriel Towerson, 
now appointed to die, guiltless of anything 
that can he laid to my charge ; God forgive 
them their guilt, and receive me to his 
mercy.” f And also by others of his fellow 
suffers, who in their last moments protested 
their innocence. Three of the prisoners re- 
ceived pardon, and all the details which were 
published depend on their questionable testi- 
mony. A late historian i records as his con- 
viction, *4hat the whole story of the plot was 
a fabrication, is highly im probable ; and there 
seems no doubt that the Javanese soldiers did, 
in fact, entertain a design of the nature im- 
puted to them, either in concurrence with, or 
relying on, the co-operation of the English; 
hnt if the latter cannot be exonerated from 
the accusation of treachery, the conduct of 
the Dutch was no less disgraced hy an excess 
of vindictiveness and cruelty.” However 
justly indignant the English public felt at 
the fate of their unfortunate countrymen, the 
Prince of Orange, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, and the states-general, were enabled to 

* Universal Modern History y vol. x. p. 809. 

t Harris's VoyayeSy vol. i. p. 880. 

:j: Davies’ History of Eollandy vol. ii. p. 554. 
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silence tlie patriots, and to liave tins outrage 
condoned. 

A well-equipped fleet was fitted out ■ by tlie 
joint naval authorities of Amsterdam, Fries- 
land, Zealand, and Holland, consisting of 
eleven large vessels, having on board up- 
wards of one thousand mariners and six 
hundred regular troops, and three hundred 
pieces of cannon. In honour of Prince Mau- 
rice it was called the Nassau fleet It was 
proposed that it should touch on Chili or Peru, 
for the purpose of making a settlement there, 
or to strike such a Mow as would materially 
affect the Spanish interests in that quarter ; 
it was then to prosecute its vo 3 !'age to the 
East Indies. On the 10th of May it made 
the port of Lima; the Dutch attacked the 
town, did it much damage, and took several 
prisoners ; they inflicted similar mischief in 
other places, and to climax their vengeance 
they hung up their guiltless captives at the 
yardarm. At the close of this year the fleet 
reached its destination, and though the great 
and splendid results augured for it were not 
realized, the aid which it brought enabled the 
Dutch company to overpower the Portuguese, 
to intercept the communication between their 
various settlements, and to detach from them 
several of the native princes^' 

A powerful stimulus was given to their 
Indian commerce, and the directors of the 
company, aware that the prosperous condition : 
of their affairs in the East was mainly attri- 
butahle to the abilities and discretion of their 
admirals and commanders -in -chief, sent out 
in rapid succession three squadrons, respec- 
tively commanded by John Peterson Coen, 
who sailed, in April, 1627; John William 
Verschoer, and Andrew Block Martsen, who 
sailed in October of that year. 

The attacks frequently made on their 
homeward-bound vessels, by the privateers of 
Dunkirk and the English, compelled the 
Dutch to fit out a strong squadron annually 
to convoy their merchantmen. ^ The first 
equipped was commanded by John Dierskisz 
Lam, and as soon as Ms flag was seen on the 
seas, the privateers retired. In October a 
squadron of eleven ships sailed for India, under 
the command of James Specks, and with it 
went Valbeck,an accomplished mathematician. 
About this time some Dutch adventurers 
sailed from Batavia, with the intention of 
passing through the Straits of Baly, but, by 
encounteidng some adverse winds, they ^Ye^e 
driven out of their course, and ran ashore 

* It is wortliy of remark tkat at tkis early period all j 
accidents regarding discoveries were earefally recorded. ' 
In after times suck was not ike case. Frokably tke num- 
ber of European peoples wko were contending for tke 
trade witk Asia deterred tke discoverers from communi- 
cating tlie results of tkeir experiences to tkeir rivals. 


upon the south side of Australia, in the lati- 
tude of twenty- one degrees. In order to get 
afloat, they were obliged to throw a great 
portion of their valuable cargo overboard. 
In their passage they fell in with Block’s 
fleet, wdiich, like themselves, had encountered 
very boisterous weather. It was at this 
period that the Dutch so enriched, by tlieir 
discoveries, the geography of the Pacific 
islands. Carpentaria — called after General 
! Carpenter—was discovered in 1628; it was 
I subsequently called New Holland, and since 
I it became a possession of the British crown, 
it is universally known as Australia. The 
western parts of that island "were discovered in 
the following year, and after its discoverer, 
named De Witt’s Land. 

The stability of the Dutch empire was 
subjected now to a very rude shock, and had 
it not been for the great exertions made by 
the company, and the succession of squadrons 
which with such rapidity followed each other, 
j she would have been compelled to evacuate 
I the seat of power. The rise of Batavia, and 
I the imperious dictation of the Dutch, as soon 
I as they found themselves sufficiently strong to 
throw off the mask of suppliants, and exercise 
the authority of masters, had first excited the 
suspicions and jealousy of the Javanese, and at 
length induced them to take measure® for the 
destruction or ejection of the strangers. In 
1629 the King of Java raised an army of two 
hundred thousand men, with which he in- 
vested Batavia. The siege, or rather block- 
ade, was vigorously maintained for some 
months, but the town had been so strongly for- 
tified and spiritedly defended, that the enemy, 
having lost sixteen thousand men, were 
obliged to desist. The Prince of Madura, a 
small island adjacent to Java, represented to 
the King of Java that the failure was attribu- 
table to the incapacity of the commander, 
and that a skilful officer with one -third the 
force, would be able to capture the town. 
Influenced by these representations, an army 
of one hundred and fifty thousand was placed 
under the command of this prince, and the 
king in person accompanied him to the siege. 
Prom the 22nd of August to the 2nd of Oc- 
tober repeated assaults were made to no pur- 
pose. Every effort ended in the severe loss 
of the besiegers, and the army was reduced to 
almost the skeleton of what it had been. In 
a fit of fury, excited by disappointments and 
severe losses, an attack was made by the 
Javanese on the unsuccessful prince and his 
contingent, in which both he and eight hun- 
dred of his men were slain. The success of 
the glorious defence was due to John Peter- 
son Ooen, the governor -general, who ended 
hia life towards the close of the siege. 
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With this drawback, nevertheleas, the | 
year was a propitious one to the company. 
Six vessels reached home, nnder the command 
of three several commodores, richly laden ; 
and Peter van der Broek, the first intro- 
ducer of trade upon the Red Sea and the ad- 
jacent coimtries, returned home the next year 
from the East Indies, where he had been for 
several years, with seven vessels, the cargoes 
of which vrere valued at eight millions ; and 
in 1661, Antony Van Dieman returned with 
seven others, which brought the company an 
incredible amount of treasure.'^ , 

On the death of Coen, James Specks was 
appointed provisional go vernor---a good selec- 
tion. He caused the canals to be cleansed, 
and expeditiously restored every thing to its 
proper condition, essentially promoted the 
interests of the company, and added consi- 
derably to his reputation. 

The enormous wealth which thus flowed in 
upon them served but to incite the ambi- 
tion and cupidity of the Dutch shareholders. 
They resolved to enlarge their means of ag- 
gression, and to aim at the expulsion of their 
European rivals and a monopoly of the In- 
dian trade. It was with these objects that, 
in 16^1, they resolved to eeke Oh Malacca, 
the strongest hold which the Portuguese 
held at that time in India, and which was so 
advantageously situated as to secure to an 
energetic people, in possession, the commerce 
of the kingdoms of Johor, Siam, and Pegu, 
and the control of their trade with Ghin'a and 
Ja 2 }an. By the mastery of the Straits of 
Malacca, they calculated that they would be 
in a position to dictate the law to all the 
nations that traffic in that part of the world. 

It was in this year the- Dutch also suc- 
ceeded in excluding the Portuguese from the 
entire possession -of the commerce of Japan. 
This they effected by sedulously ingratiating 
themselves into the favour of the sovereign of 
that country. They persuaded his ministers 
that they were a humble, peaceable, and well- 
disposed people, whose only objects were to 
open a market for their commodities, and who 
felt it to be their interest as well as duty to 
promote the prosperity of any country where 
they were kindly received. By these amiable 
pretensions they succeeded in imposing on 
the Japanese authorities, and were placed in 
possession of the fort of Firando, and treated 
with every mark of confidence. By the adop- 
tion of similar means, they insinuated them- 
selves into tlie favour of other Indian princes, 
and thus obtained permission to establish 
factories, and to build forts for their protec- 
tion. Having so far succeeded, they no 

* Harris's Voyages^ voL i. p. 983 j Vnlversal Modern 
Mistoryi vol. s. p. 817» 
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longer supplicated ; they dictated laws, and 
those kings whom they had approached with 
such apparent humility, and sycophantly 
courted, found to their cost that their old 
friends were become their new masters.’^ 

The successes which had recently attended 
them, the great wealth they had acquired, 
the revenues which their trade yielded, and 
the terror which their many and well-ap- 
pointed armaments inspired, removed the 
difficulties which otherwise would have stood 
in the way of the renewal of the charter 
which now, for the third time, they obtained 
for the period of twenty-one years, com- 
mencing from the 1st of January, IBM. 
Such, indeed, was the importance acquired 
by the Gompany that, on the conchision qf the 
general peace, their interests were as much 
consulted as those of the government, and 
the court of -Spain was compelled to relinquish 
any right previously claimed of questioning 
their conque st s in India. As a mark of their 
gratitude the company entered into a project 
of erecting, at their own expense, a monu- 
ment to the commercial fame of the city of 
Amsterdam. This was the Stadthouse, a 
structure commenced in 1648 and finished in 
IBfifi, and for a long time after considered the 
finest in the world. There was no period at 
which they w’ ere better able to undertake such 
a work; their commerce -was at its height, 
there ^vas not a potentate from the Gape 
of Good Hope to the most distant part of the 
empire of China which had not learnt to re- 
spect their poW'Cr, and which had not ex- 
perienced the effects of their good will or 
their enmity* 

At first view it appears singular that in 
this unexampled prosperity, with a trade en- 
; larged by each successive year, the dividends 
per cent, to the shareholders under the second 
charter fell considerably short of those de- 
rived under the first. The solution of this 
anomaly is pvrobably to be found in the vast 
augmentation of their expenditure occasioned 
by the necessity .of building fortresses, raising 
forces, and the splendour of their establish- 
ments in Batavia and elsewhere. 

Shortly previous to this period t-wo con- 
temporaneous revolutions had been success- 
fully attempted in Europe, and the contest in 
each was being vigorously maintained. The 
discontented Portuguese, spurning the foreign 
rule of Spain, had bestowed their allegiance 
on the Duke of Braganza, wdiom they had 
placed on the throne with the title of JoamIV.> 
and in several campaigns they nobly main- 
tained their independence. The Portuguese 
settlers in India did not hesitate to follow the 
spirited precedent set to them at home, and 

* Tavernier, Voyages des Indee, p. 2. 1, 3. c. 20. 
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proclaimed tlieir native prince. By tliis pro- 
cedure tliey lost tlie aid wliicli they some- 
times derived from the Spaniards; and 
from the authorities in the father-land, in- 
volved in the struggle against their late 
masters, they could calculate on no assistance. 
Of this state of affairs the Dutch, though the 
allies of Joarn, availed themselves, and made 
use of the exigency to extend their power; 
taking care at the same time to give the best 
colour they could to those actions, suggested 
hy their worst passions, avarice and sordid 
• ambitionA;: ■ 

The second revolution referred to, will he 
recognised as that in which the outraged 
Oommons of England rose against a would- 
be dominant, and at the same time servile, 
church,'}’ and faith-breaking sovereign. The 
.civil war absorbed all the attention of the 
nation, and the interests of the English East 
India Ooinpany were lost sight of in the more 
important considerations at home. The Dutch 
improved this opportunity also ; and on the 
most frivolous pretences plundered the En- 
glish factories, and seized on the English 
vessels. A biief reference to this subject 
here is demanded, in order to show by what 
lucky accidents the Dutch were enabled to 
grasp the power which they wielded in Asia, 
In dealing with the Englislx portion of this 
history the subject shall be treated with the 
consideration due — enough for the present ; 
purpose to say that, on the treaty with the | 
Protector, tlio English claimed as compensa- I 
tion for tlieir losses the sum of £2,700,000, 
and a further sum of £S615 to the repre- ' 
sentatives of the persons that were murdered 
at Amboy na thirty-two years previously. 

One of the most important acquisitions of 
the Dutch in the East was undoubtedly Ceylon. 
A description of that interesting island has 
been already given. J A brief summary of its 
history, from its being possessed by the Por- 
tuguese till it fell into the hands of the 
English, appropriately forms a part of this 
chapter. 

3Iodem vob x, p. 330. 

t 'Dominant over the people, and servile to the thi’oue. 
She WHS, perhaps, the most subservient to the throneaud the 
most hostile to popular riglits of any national dmreh then 
existing. The repudiation of the Pa])al supremacy, the con- 
liscaliou of church property, the entire depciulancc of the 
dignitaries on the sovereign, made it, to a groat extent, a 
mere political engine in thehandsof the priuec. TlieChnrch 
of England was the first to teach these impious iloctrines— 
the divine right of kings, a^id passive obedience ; dogmas 
wliich soon roused the nohle indignation of the British, 
called into action tlie pious and chivalrous Independents 
— a God-fearing liosr, who vindicated tlie immutable rights 
of the people — and taugld kings that they had heads to 
forfeit for their llagraiit violations of honour, duty, and 
r.iirhts. 

t P.158. 


The first settlement of the Portuguese was 
made as early as 1517, when Albergaria ob- 
tained from the King of Gotta— whose terri- 
tories close adjoined Colombo — permission to 
erect a small factory for the purposes of trade. 
As in every other quarter, they soon con- 
trived to strengthen their position, and extend 
their intercourse with the natives. Stone 
walls qiiicMy replaced the unpretending pali- 
sades, and a goodly supply of cannon frowned 
their defiance on those who dared as.sault it 
by land or sea. Too late the Gingalese were 
sensible of the dangerous proximity of their 
late suppliants. With the aid of the Moors, 
and other foreign traders who were eager for 
the destruction of their enterprising and suc- 
cessful rivals, an attack was made on the new 
settlers. This pi'oved unavailing ; and after 
a long protracted struggle, the Europeans wex'e 
left in possession of the western coast. The 
arbitrary, faithless, and cruel conduct of the 
Portuguese, which had rendered them de- 
tested by the Indians, generally characterized 
them in Ceylon ; and when the Dutch, in 
1601, under the command of Admiral Bpil- 
hergen, arrived on the coast, and soiiglit an 
alliance with the King of Candy, in the in- 
terior of the island, the proposal was heartily 
embraced, in the hope that, with the co-opera- 
tion of the new comers, the Portuguese could 
ha expelled or destroyed. It does not appear 
that any hopeful attempt was made to realize 
these expectations until the year 1639. In 
that year a Dutch squadron attacked the 
forts on the east coast, and razed them to the 
ground. In the year following they repeated 
their visit, and landed at Negombo, but did 
not as. yet attempt to make a settlement there. 
In 164:3 they attacked and took jxossession of 
this town, and fortified it in 1658. The 
Dutch, who properly estimated the value, of 
the prize, sent General Heest from Bata- 
via with a good fleet and army to co- 
operate with the King of Candia, to (.'fleet the 
final expulsion of the Portuguese. Having 
defeated the latter in the iichl, they sought 
the protection of the fortifications of Colombo. 
Partly by force and partly hy famine this 
fortress was reduced in a few montlis. The 
King of Candy led an army of forty thousand 
men to this siege, and, although according to 
the terms of the treaty existing between them, 
every fort wrested from the enemy was to bo 
delivered into Ms hands, the Dutch peremp- 
torily refused to put him in possession of this. 
They alleged there was a large debt duo to 
them, and that they had resolved to retain it 
a.s a. security for its discharge. Tliis breach 
of the treaty led to a rupture and declaration 
of war ; but so broken and disheartened were 
the Portuguese that they did not avail them- 
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selves of tie opportTinity offered to repair 
tlieir losses. 

Tie recent conquerors pursued a wiser 
policy tiaii tieir European predecessors. 
They set assidiously to work to develop tie 
resources of tie country, and to cultivate a 
trade witi tie interior. Tiey acted witli 
tieir usual discretion, and duly appreciating 
tie advantages to be derived from an exten- 
sion of trade tiey, contrary to tie example of 
tie Portuguese, treated tie natives with 
kindness, and made no efforts to reap barren 
military renown. They succeeded in render- 
ing tieir commerce between this island and 
Holland very lucrative. Beside tbe trade in 
cinnamon, several otber branches of industry 
were developed ; public works undertaken on 
a large scale ; and education, if not placed 
within tbe reacb of all tbe inliabitants of tbe 
maritime provinces,— over ali wbicb tlieir 
sovereignty extended,— was establisbed on 
a broad and liberal scale, and subjected to 
government superintendence. For a cen- 
tury and a half they retained unquestioned 
possession. Tbe enervating effects of tbe 
torrid zone must have told upon tlieir descen- 
dants, as, indeed, it has bxtberto done upon 
those of all European settlers ; for tbe temtory 
wbicli they bad, by their military prowess, 
secured in 1658, they as rapidly lost, by 
tieir imbecility and cowardice, to tbe British 
in 1790. 

Not content with the successes they bad 
achieved, tie general council in Batavia made 
an enterprising effort to overcome tie diffi- 
culties which had hitherto impeded tieir 
trade with China. In July, 1655, they sent 
an embassy with very rich- pi^esents to 
tie emperor. After a delay of ‘ eight or 
nine months at Pekin, they were honoured 
with an audience, and from the courtesy with 
wliicli they were received, they augured 
favourably of the results; but very shortly 
after discovered that they bad enemies at 
court, who bad sufficient influence to frustrate 
all tieir hopes. Tie Jesuits bad^ a long time 
previous to this, been settled in the Celestial 
Empire, and under the then reigning sove- 
reign were in great credit, and bad consider- 
able influence. Tie chief of these was 
Father Adam Scbaal, a native of Cologne. 
He had been thirty-five years a resident, and 
was in siDeciai favour with the emperor, who 
had raised him to the rank of a mandarin of 
the first class, and placed him at the head of 
all the philosophers and mathematicians of the 
empire. He gave a truthful sketch, though 
highly coloured, of the new comers; who, 
with assumed humble mien and bated 
breath,’' hoped to accomplish their ends. He 
represented them as a people belonging to an 
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insignificant corner of Europe, whose sup- 
port depended on pedling and piracy, who 
had, by treachery and cruelty, raised them- 
selves an extensive empire in tbe Indies, at 
tbe expense of the natives, and more espe- 
cially of those princes who suffered theinseives 
to be imposed upon by their specious pre- 
tences, and allowed them settlements in their 
dominions, and by those means afforded them 
an opportunity of tyrannizing over them and 
tlieir subjects.^ On being questioned re- 
specting these particulars by order of the em- 
peror, their admissions fully convinced the 
Chinese authorities of their real character, 
and the embassy was obliged to return to- 
wards tbe close of the year 1657, frustrated 
in their objects. 

A similar attempt made at the court of 
Japan was more fortunate. The Dutch, on 
this occasion, made a felicitous selection of 
their ambassador. Zachary Waghanaer was 
a man of polished manners, affable deport- 
ment, and very great experience. On bis 
arrival at that court in March, 1659, he suc- 
ceeded in ingratiating himself into the favour 
of the emperor, and also what was equally to his 
advantage, into the good graces of his ministers. 
By giving an assurance that the Dutch would 
apprise the authorities of Japan of any de- 
signs which might be formed in the Philip- ' 
pines to their prejudice, and that they would 
forbear from molesting Chinese vessels 
trading to their coasts, he obtained for bis 
countrymen all that be could reasonably re- 
quest in tlieir favour. 

While these negotiations were pending in 
the distant empires of China and Japan, some 
serious complications arose in Java, in wbicb 
the safety of Batavia was involved. The 
Island of Java was under the rule of a sove- 
reign, who by tbe Dutch was sometimes 
styled the emperor, and at other times the 
King of Japara. His governor of Bantam f 
threw off the yoke, and proclaimed his inde- 
pendence. In this revolt he was sustained 
by the Dutch, who hoped, in the exhausting 
conflict, to bear away the lion’s share. Their 
policy— that by wbicb they bad hitherto sus- 
tained their position— was to foster these divi- 
sions ; and, accordingly, whenever the emperor 
made any aggressions on the Dutch settlement, 

* Harrises vol. i.q>. 933 . 

t Bantam is on the west of Java. TheEnglish andDanes 
had factories there till 1 683, w'hen the Dutch fomented 
a war between the king and his son, because the father 
would not come into their meavures. With the aid of other 
rebels they took the old king prisoner, and sent him to 
Batavia, and placed the son upon the throne. In 1683 
they pretended that they we're empowered by the new 
king to expel the Danes and the English, w^hich they did, 
insolently, according to their custom. — Hamilton’s New 
Accozmt of the Bast hidies, vol. ii. p. 127, • 
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tliG King of Bantam was always ready to take iip 
arms in tlieir favour ; and wiienever the latter 
and tkey had any variance, the interference 
of the emperor "was sought. In consequence 
of some intestine tronhles in Java, in the year 
1CJ9, the emperor’s entire resources were 
engaged in their suppression. The King of 
Bantam considered the crisis favourable to 
his personal designs, and he accordingly en- 
rolled a very numerous army to attack the 
Dutch, who, he reasoned, deprived of the aid 
of the emperor, would hecome an easy prey. 
He^ laid siege to Batavia ; but the hopes 
which he nurtured of success were fated to 
end in disappointment ; the greatness recently 
attained by their extraordinary successes, and 
the several squadrons which had arrived from 
Europe in the .Indian waters, enabled the 
Batavians to baffle every effort made by their 
eneniy, and after various repulses and 'the 
great losses which he suffered, the King of 
Bantam retreated precipitately to his own 
territories. 

Their own immediate necessities and de- 
fensive war did not incapacitate the Dutch 
from extending support to their ally tlie King 
of Bengal, whose rule was endangered by the 
pretensions of his brother to the throne. 
They supplied him with provisions, military 
stores, and a body of troops, which enabled 
him to establish his power on a irm basis. 
As an acknowledgment of the services so 
opportunely rendered, he conceded to them 
permission to erect a factory and build a fort 
at Hoogly. This position they strongly 
fortified. The effects produced by this loca- 
tion on the trade of the English in that 
quarter will be hereafter detailed. 

The repulse which attended their eiforts 
to conciliate the Chinese still rankled in the 
bosoms of tbe governor and council of Ba- 
tavia, and they eagerK wished for an oppor- 
tunity to requite th/Je suit fathers for their 
interference. To'be revenged they fitted out 
a fleet of thirjy sail, which they dispatched to 
the Island jd Macassar, to attack the capital 
of that jmnQ, m the port of which tliere was 
a rortdgueso fleet richly laden, in which the 
Je^ts were largely concerned. In June, 
JuGO, Macassar was attacked by sea and land, 
and though the king of the island defended 
his allies with ail his forces, the Batavians 
achieved a complete victory, burnt three of 
the enemy’s ships, sank two, and captured 
one; the cargo of which was so valuable, 
that it defrayed the expenses of the Ohinese 
embassy, wliich cost the Dutch a sum of 
money (the loss of which affected them se- 
riously), and also of this expedition. The 
King of Macassar, much to the honour and 
gratification of the victors, -sent an embassy 


to Batavia, and submitted to such terms as 
the governor thought proper to impose, though 
these were stringent and arbitrary. He was 
bound to expel from his dominions all the 
Portuguese settlers, and never to admit them, 
or any other Europeans than the Dutch, to 
locate themselves there. Tlie fortress and port 
of Jampandam, with a district of about four 
leagues in diameter about it, were assigned to 
the Dutch East India Company ; the Jesuits 
were expelled, their colleges razed, their 
churches Beaten down, and tlieir effects con- 
fiscated to the use of the company;^ and the 
king was compelled to send an ambassador 
wdth suitable presents to the governor-gene- 
ral, to obtain the ratification of the treaty, 
even upon these disgraceful terms. This was 
the most important and advantageous of all 
their acliievements in the East. But, never- 
theless, it was undoubtedly an unjustifiable 
act of robbery and spoliation, a long time 
conceived, carefully matured, and trea- 
cberonsly executed. Ten years previously, 
while they were carrying on a trade with this 
island, and on terms of amity with the 
king, they privately encouraged several of 
their countrymen to settle in different parts 
of Ills dominions, wdio, when they found them- 
selves sufficiently strong, raised a formidable 
force, and unexpectedly attacked him in 
his palace, having an assurance fflom the 
authorities in Batavia, that a sufficient force 
was prepared to support them. The 
latter, through mismanagement, did not arrive 

* In a work entitled, Jn Hisioncal Description of ike 
Kingdom of Macassar in the Bast Indies^ in which 
the above statement is more fully given and quoted 
from Tavernier, the author observes :~-“ TMs is the 
specious pretence wherewith AI. Tavernier excused the 
Indian Batavians ; but this is the truth, which ought to 
be believed, concerning that affair, upon the testimony 
that was given to me by persons disinterested, and of 
knowm probity, who told me what I am going to say con- 
cerning those that had the greatest share in that expedi- 
tion. Tis very true that the Butch ambassador from 
Batavia was ill-received at the Cliinese court, and that 
the emperor refused him permission to traffic in his 
country. But there was no necessity for the Jesuits to 
advise him to deal so by him ; for by several precedents 
he well knew how dangerous a thing it was for the Indian 
sovereigns to let the Butch get footing in their realms, 
and* the experience of their neighbours convinced them 
too well of the infidelity and ingratitude of those people. 
But though the Jesuits of China should have had any 
share in the emperor*8 refusal, and though they who live 
at Macassar, because they were of the same society had 
deserved the blame, yet how many merchants w'ere there 
at the same port, to whom alone the ships belonged, that 
vrere innocent ? Nevertheless, they were as little spared 
as the rest, hut were all involved in the same misfortune. 
^Tis true, the Jesuits were sensibly concerned at the defeat 
of the Bortnguese ; not only for the loss of any merchan- 
dize of their own, hut because they saw themselves dis- 
appointed in all their hopes of settliiig the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion in Macassar.’'-— P. 83. 
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at the time appointed, and in the interval 
the king’, thongh taken by surprise, mustered 
his forces, and acted with such vigour that 
the Dutch insurgents and their allies were in 
danger of being totally destroyed. Both 
armies were encamped within sight of each 
other, and separated by a river. The Dutch, 
observing that the native soldiers at a certain 
hour came to drink, poisoned the watei’, and 
thus destroyed multitudes of them, and se- 
cured themselves till the succours arrived. 

The self-congratnlations of the Dutch, on 
the success of this expedition, were shortly 
after painfully interrupted by the severest 
reverse they had met with during their In- 
diuii experiences. They had at this time one 
of their most flourishing and fairest settlements 
in b ormosa. This island lies about ninety miles 
off the coast of China, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the channel of Po -kien, north lat. 22° 
and 25° 30'V and east long. 120° 30" and 122% 
It is one of the fairest and most fruitful conn- 
tiles in the East. Almost all grains and 
milts may be produced on it. Among its 
articles of trade are — 'maize, sugar, tobacco, 
h’liits, tiniher, salt, sulphur, camphor, cotton, 
hemp, silk, ^ &c. ^ It at present belongs to 
Olima, and is familiarly called the granary of 
the maritime provinces of that empire. It 
was unknown to the celestials till about the 
year 1403. About 1643 the Dutch built a : 
fort there, called Port -Zealand, on a small 
island, commanding the harbour of the capital 
Taewan. The Chinese, in the year 1653, 
laid a deep and well-devised scheme for the 
destruction of the settlement, which was frus- 
trated by the accidental discovery of it. 
Their good fortune produced a relaxation of 
that circumspection characteristic of the Dutch; 
and, entirely bent on the prosecntion of their 
private speculation, they neglected their pub- 
lic duties and general welfare. The for- 
tifications were neglected, and the magazines 
exhausted. At the same time the greatest 
severities w^re^ on the Chinese, who 

in the ^island amounted., twenty 
and thirty thousand men* These were in 
communication with their countrymen, who 
wore at that time engaged in resisting the 
iartar invasion of the empire. The Dutch 
governor, \\ erburgh, in order as he supposed 
to render himself and the garrison secure, 
proceeded against such as were either in arms 
or were suspected of a forbidden correspond- 
ence. Many of the former were cut to pieces 
and many of the latter exposed to cruel deaths 
tortures. These severities made 
the Uimese to a man determined enemies to 
the. Dutch. 

At the time the Tartars made their last 
conquest of China, there dwelt in Port Zea- 


land a tailor, whose name was Chinchilun^ 
but by the Europeans he was called Iqnon 
He was a man of large mind, great resolution* 
and undaunted courage, devoted to his coun- 
try, and enraged against its Tartar invaders 
ho constituted, he could not continue a pas- 
sive spectator of the dangers that threatened 
his father-land. He collected some kindred 
spirits, manned two or three small barks, and 
with thk force^ iwceeded to take an active 
part. His daring adventures were crowned 
with success ; in a short space of time his 
power had increased to that degree that he 
became a terror to the Tartar emperor. To 
get rid of so formidable an adversary, the em- 
peror entered into negotiations wdth him 
and offered to make him king of the Hyo exA 
tensive provinces of Canton and Fo-lden, and 
invited him to Po-kien to complete the arrange- 
ments, and to give him the investiture of 
his new dignity; but, instead of keeping his 
faith, he seized on his guest, and h&" him 
poisoned. This asjiirant to a throne had a 
son, whose name was Coxinga, who, upon his 
fathers imprisonment, took the command of 
his fleet. He at first solicited the aid of the 
Dutch, promising them in return great advan- 
tages in ease . of . success ; this was refused. 
Enraged at the repulse, and well ac- 
quainted with the neglected state of the de- 
fences and the disaffection of the Chinese, he 
resolved to turn all his force against Formosa. 
For this enterprise he assembled a fleet of 
six hundred sail, most of them small frigates, 
hut nearly one hundred of them stout men-of- 
war of forty guns and upwards, and before 
any preparations could be made to receive 
him, he appeared before the Dutch town, in 
March, 1661, The Chinese landed forty 
thousand men ; all the outposts in a very 
short time fell into the hands of Coxinga, and 
the Dutch forces on the island were crowded 
into Port Zealand. Although a strong squa- 
dron of nine ships, commanded , by Commo- 
dore James Cawcn, was sent to re-inforce the 
garrison, four hundred of his troops were lost 
in a land attack upon six thousand Chinese. 
No better success attended an effort by sea; 
the Dutch lost two of their best men-of-war, 
one^ of which came ashore, and the crew, num- 
bering three hundred and eighty, were killed 
by the Chinese ; the other was blown up, 
a shot having lodged in her powder maga- 
zine. Thus haffied, the five remaining vessels 
sailed for Java, having on board two hundred 
women and children taken from the fort. The 
Governor Cojet performed his part like a 
soldier and man of honour ; and when he was 
urged by promises and threats to surrencler, 
his answer was worthy of a Spartan,— there 
was nothing, he said, could induce. him to 
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betray Ms trust, or to give up tlie place lie 
commanded into tlie bands of tbe enemy. 
Tiiougb deprived of tbe co-operation of tbe 
fleet, be made so obstinate a defence, tbat 
Soirja, tlie uncle of Goxinga, wbo Avas in com- 
mand of tbe Gbiiiese fleet, resolved to raise 
tbe siege Avitbout tbe knoAvledge of bis ne- 
pliew, Avitb at least tlie force under bis com- 
inaiKi Goxinga, informed of tbis resolve, liad 
liim arrested, and tben prosecuted bis opera- 
tions Avitb siicb skill and vigour, tbat tbe 
Dutch garrison- was compelled to surrender, 
although the succours Avbicb they bad been 
expecting wore in sigbt.'^ 

Tbe position of the Diitcb seriously 
altered by the loss of this settlement. In- 
stead of having the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Cbinese commerce at their mercy, they were 
no longer able to send their own annual ships 
to Japan, f but with great difficulty and dan- 
ger; ‘•'icy, however, reaped one advantage by 
tbis disaster— they established a correspond- 
ence AAutb the Emperor of China, AAbo con- 
sented to aid them in restraining tbe power 
of Goxinga, to prevent him from piracy in 
those seas, and from disturbing tbe commerce 
of tbe empire and Japan. 

It was at tbis period, and by tbe mediation 
of Charles II., who bad married tbe Infanta 
Gatbarina of Portugal, that a treaty of peace 
was entered into by the United Provinces and 
tbat kingdom, to the mutual satisfaction of botli 
parties; for although the Dutch bad tbe ad- 
vantage over their adversaries in tbe East, their 
gains there were balanced by their losses in 
other quarters. In tbe West Indies the Por- 
tuguese Avere tbe victors, and they bad also 
succeeded in Avresting tbe Brazils from the 
Dutch ; they were in a fair AA^ay of making 
still greater conquests; and their privateers 
were so numerous, tbat Holland found her 
trade in tbe Mediterranean, and on tbo coast 
of Africa, in a critical Bitnation, 

The Dutch East India Company did not re- 
gard tbe obligations Avliicli tliis treaty imposed. 
They acted as if they Avere sovereigns AAdtbiii 
the bounds of their charter. In tbe year, IGG 
they made an attack on Gonlan, on tbe coast 
of Malabar, and, having reduced it, they 
next attacked the important post of Gannanore^ 
and, after a severe struggle, took possession 
of it. They repaired the fortifications, and 
made a settlement there. Their next enter- 
prise Avas tbe siege of Cochin, a city of greater 
importance, being a bishop’s see, and the 
centre of a large trade. After a fierce and pro- 
tracted defence, in which the loss on each side 

Harris’s Voyages^ \’ol. i. p. 935; Basnage’s Annales 
des Troid-iWes tom . i. p. 007. 
t Dapper’s Tweede Qemiiscliay mar Slm^ fol. 91. 


AAuas very severe, it fell into the bands of the 
Dutch, The rajah of Porca, a tributary to the 
Portuguese, next submitted ; Oranganore Avas 
also taken; and thus in the course of a year, 
Commodore Coens expelled the Portuguese 
from all their possessions on the coast of 
Malabar, and thus acquired a territory one 
hundred and fifty leagues in Icngili, Avith all. 
the trade belonging to it, Avhicli they had 
enjoyed vdthout interruption from tlie lime 
of their ‘-^rst settlement in India. .Alliances 
Avmre now formed with the Zamoriii of Calicut, 
the King of Cochin, and several other Indian 
princes; 

On the ascent of Aurimgzcho to the throne, 
the Dutch sent an embassy, Avhieli Avas gra- 
ciously received. They paid the same mark 
of respect to the sovereigns wliose dominions 
bordered the Bay of Bengal, by all of whom 
they AAmre equally well received. 

Borne inisunderstanding arose between the 
Dutch, and the King ofBiam. They, in con- 
sequence, withdreAV their factories from Ins 
coasts. Alarmed by the injury such proceed- 
ings Avould necessarily inflict, he addressed 
the council at Batavia in a very respectful 
letter to knoAV the cause, and then for Avar ded 
an ambassador to invite them back, and to 
assure them of his kind offices and Ms wil- 
lingness to redress any grievances of which 
they had cause to complain, and of any which 
might arise in the process of time; ac- 
cordingly the factories AA^ere re-established at 
Siam and Ligor. This satisfactory termi- 
nation of those differences was followed by 
an outrage on the part of the Dutch, Avhich 
to the great credit of the authorities Avas ade- 
quately punished. The crew of a Dutch 
vessel murdered thirty -five Siamese in cold 
blood, having first subjected to their libidi- 
nous pasBlons their Avives and daughters; 
but before time AA^as alloAved for a public 
complaint, the council caused the offeiidors to 
be apprehendedi Pour of them Averc broken 
on the Avheel, and five Imnged. It may hero 
be also noticed to the credit of the Dutcli 
that they attempted, and by the most feasible 
means, to introduce amongst their Asiatic 
allies European literature and civilization, 
by prevailing on many of the Indian princes 
and nobles to send their children to Butavit? 
for education, where they Avere in many in- 
stances mamtained at the expense of the 
company ; but with this education aauis mingled 
their selfish objeets—they took all imaginable 
pains to instil into their mindB a high idea 
of the poAVer and alleged Buperiorlty of llieiv 
nation, and of their capacity to maintain th,;. 
precedence which they had recently acquired."’^ 

* Heuville*s Mkt, Vmi Ihlhiidt '.kel Ixii, pap. Iv. 
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This policy they borrowed from the Por- 
tuguese, who bad practised it with consider- 
able success. 

Tbe expulsion from Formosa was not for- 
gotten. In conjunction wdtli the Chinese 
Tartars, they sailed wdtli a large fleet. In 
their attacks on the forts they were repulsed, 
but in an engagement at sea, of which their 
allies continued passive spectators, though 
Coxinga distinguished hiinseif as a gallant sol- 
dier, an experienced seaman, and a great cap- 
tain, and his men fought as the Dutchhadnever 
seen Chinese fight before, the large Euro- 
pean ships tore Ms junks to pieces, and totally 
defeated his force, and the brave Coxinga, not 
only forfeited all his conquests, hut also his 
life. The victors became masters of Amoy, 
and confidently calculated on the re -establish- 
ment of their authority in Formosa ; but here 
they were too sanguine, old Souja, who had 
recovered his liberty, collected the remnants 
of his nephew^s land and naval forces, and 
defeated their project, Coxinga’sson^ deposed 
his old relative, and took the command. He 
proved himself a worthy scion of the stock 
from which he sprang, and managed his affairs 
with snch consummate skill, that the Dutch 
admiral w^as obliged to return ta Batavia, 
leaving unaccomplished the commission he 
had received. 

Shortly after this victory, Tching-ldng-May 
died, and loft the island to his son, Tching- 
ke-Ban, a minor. His guardians neglected his 
affiirs, and when he arrived at man’s estate, 
being of a mild and melancholy disposition, 
and the Tartars having put to death his friend 
and ally, the King of Fo-kien, fearing a like 
fate, he made a voluntary surrender of his ter- 
ritories, and proceeded to Peking, as an abdi- 
cated prince, in 1683, and resided there a 
pensioner till the end of his life. Since that 
time the island, or at least that part of it 
which belonged to the Dutch, was 're -united 
to China. This being the last sovereignty 
in the hands of the Chinese, the conquest of' 
the Tartars w’^as now complete. 

The influence exercised over the affairs of ’ 
’India by tlie v?ar in which the states were 
involved with England, belongs properly to ' 
the history of the British in the East, and is j 
left for that department. 

The next war in which the Dutch engaged 
is the most important, as well as the most 
vigorous that was waged from the time of 
theix' establishment in the East, The king- 
dom of Macassai’, in which, as has been de- 
tailed, the Dutch made a settlement after 
seizing on the Portuguese fleet, and expelling 

* This chief was called by the Chinese, Tching-Mng- 


them, comprehends the best part of the Island 
of Celebes, mhahited by a brave and nume- 
rous people, whose monarclis, as they had 
never bent to the yoke of the Portuguese, 
had of course a strong aversion to receive 
that of the Dutch. The success of their first 
commercial transaction \vas so considerable, 
that the council at Batavia resolved on secur- 
ing a monopoly, and they prepared to get rid 
of the Portuguese, who shared the trade. 
This was no easy task; for the latter people, 
however odious they may have Been in 
other quarters, were here popxxlar by 
their honourable dealings, by the high esti- 
mation in which the Jesuit fathers were 
held, and the great success of their mission, 
which had given them sanguine hopes of 
converting the entire population; in the 
words of an English writer, “the king 
had a great value for them, and the people 
loved them, extremely.” Before any ho^b^ies 
were committed, terms were proposed, *and a 
treaty concluded, by winch the king promised 
to make satisfaction for the alleged injuries 
which the Dutch made the pretext of their 
aggressions. These proceedings would appear 
from the sequel to he initiated to enable them 
to complete their preparations, and to take the 
unsnspicions islanders by surprise. A squa- 
dron of thirteen men of war was in the in- 
terim dispatched from Batavia, under the 
command of Admiral Speelman; he had eight 
hundred soldiers aboard, was accompanied 
by a number of transports, and had orders to 
see the treaty executed to the letter. 'With 
this armament he arrived before Macassar, on 
the 19tli of December, 1666.^ The morning 
after the arrival, the king sent to them the 
sum of one thousand and fifty -six ingots of 
gold, and one thousand four hundred and 
thirty rix dollars, in compensation for the 
injuries inflicted as they said upon them. 
An amicable settlement was not the object 
for which this large force had been pre- 
pared, consequently new grievances were 
discovered ; and on the pretence that the king 
had refused to make some concessions incon- 
sistent with his dignity, and that he had sent 
a fleet to attack the Island of Bouton, the 
admiral immediately declared war, made two 
descents upon the coast, destroyed by fire 
about one hundred vessels in the ports, 
fifty villages, and carried off an incredible 
quantity of plunder, the unsuspecting prince 
not apprehending snch a flagrant violation 
of the law of nations. Speelman then pro- 
ceeded to destroy the force which was en- 
gaged at Bouton, and arrived there on New 

* Keuville’s JJisL van SoUand, 2 deel Ixii. cap. six, ; 
Harris, voL i. p, 937* 
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Year’s Day, 1667. Witli tlie small craft lie 
forced Ms way into the liarboiir, and succeeded 
in detacliing tlie allies from tlie troops of the 
King of Macassar, and compelling the latter 
to surrender at discretion; thus the war 
was ended in the space of four months.* 
They behaved with as much cruelty to their 
prisoners as they did with perfidy in pro- 
voking the war. The capture of their vessels 
rendered abortive tlie attempt of the Por- 
tuguese to succour their friend. 

The abilities and military capacity of tbe 
king, as well as tbe acknowledged bravery 
of his subjects, were matters of considerable 
apprehension to the Dutch, and they doubted 
tbe permanence of their authority in Celebes, 
as long as he retained any power. They now 
discovered that he had acceded to the late 
negotiation merely in order to obtain a re- 
spite for fresh intrigues ; they asserted that 
he *ns endeavouring to insure a combi- 
nation of the neighbouring princes, and re- 
presenting to them that nothing else could 
save them from abject subjection to the com- 
pany ; he laboured to make them compre- 
hend, that what was every one’s particular 
interest might be considered and adjusted 
when they had’repelled the immediate danger, 
and pointed out the imjDolicy of consulting for 
their separate interests by special treaties ; this 
he quaintly illustrated by saying, that it was like 
mice making terms to come within the cat’s 
reach, when they could only he safe by keep- 
ing out of it. With a grasp of mind for 
which Europeans seldom give orientals credit, 
he perceived, and endeavoured to impress 
upon those whose co-operation he sought, that 
there was a probability some one or all of 
the European powers who were contending 
for the Indian commerce, would come to their 
assistance ; that any condition was preferable 
to the humiliations imposed on them. He 
was eminently successful, as it was felt by all 
of them that nothing could divert him from 
his purpose, and that he must be absolutely 
crushed before be could be brought into a 
state of dcpendance or submission. At the 
head of the confederacy, he was in a very short 
space of time a more formidable enemy than 
over. To meet this storm, the council at 
Batavia was obliged to call in the aid of all 
the Dutch settlements in the East, and on the 
8tli of June, in the same year, Speelman 
sailed from Aniboyna with a fleet of sixteen 
vessels, great and small, and fourteen shallops. 
In an attempt to force a passage into the 
port of Macassar, the Dutch were frustrated. 

* Ilelation de la Girefre de la Qomi^agnU des Indes 

Orientates conire le Mol de Macapar^ p. 240 ; Harris, 
vol. i. p. 9$7. 


A descent by night on the Oastle of Glissor 
was more successful ; they succeeded in storm- 
ing it, and having placed a strong garrison in 
it, they repulsed various attempts made for 
its recovery ; taking advantage of its com- 
manding situation, they poured such a mul- 
titude of bombs and redhot bullets into the 
enemy’s camp, which wa^$ contiguous, that 
they produced the greatest consternation and 
confusion ; then a well-directed attack was 
made, and the enemy dislodged from their 
post. After having inflicted severe injuries 
on various parts of the island, and several 
of the allies were detached from the league, 
a treaty was again concluded in November, 
1677, and the king, the neighbouring princes, 
and tbe regents of the island, sent an embassy 
to John Maet Suicliu, at Batavia, to make 
submission to the company. 

Awaiting the result, the Dutch troops 
and their allies, who in the commencement of 
the war amounted to twelve thousand men, 
continued in the island ; and the rainy season 
setting in, there broke out among them such 
a mortality as inspired the natives with 
the hope of being able to destroy tliem: 
they consequently made an attack upon the 
afflicted army, and massacred a great number 
of tbe dying soldiers. This put a stop to all 
hopes of an accommodation. The war was 
renewed, and, after a protracted conflict of 
two years, the Indians were forced to implore a 
peace, and to submit to far severer terms than 
those with which they had been previously 
oppressed. By this treaty, which dates from 
the 15th June, 1669, the company engrossed 
the commerce of the Island of Celebes, which 
secured to them, what was of far greater 
consequence, absolute sovereignty over tbe 
Moluccas. 

This treaty* established on a permanent 
basis tbe Dutch East India Company. It 
terminated all open and avowed opposition 
from the Indians and Portuguese ; and all the 
opposition, which from these quarters they 
afterwards encountered, is to be considered 

* Of the artioles of tHs treaty, the sixth challenges 
notice, it begins thus— ** All the Portuguese that can be 
found, without exception, shall be obliged to retire out of 
Macassar, and all the countries dependant on that crown ; 
and because wi? are oUiged to heUeoe that the English are 
great makers of mischief mid the authors of the hreach 
of former treaties ^ the regents of Macassar oblige them- 
selves to take the first occasion to oblige theni to retires 
out of all their territories, without ever permitting any of 
those two nations, or their creatures, to come and trade, 
or to transact any business whatever, within the extent 
of the country of Macassar, or even so much as to 
continue therein, after a certain day.** — Eeladion de la 
Guerre de la Conipagnie des Indes Oriental es conire le 
Eoi de Macagar, p. 244. The treaty is also inserted in 
\}m Corps Eiglom^a^^^ 
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railier as insurrections and rebellions, than 

wars witb independent states. , . 

The period for which their third charter 

had been granted to Vthe company had ex- 
pired, and they consequentlv found them- 
selves under the necessity of obtaining a new 
one; The republic was now directed by a 
statesman who was no friend to monopolies, 
and who had no inclination to sacrifice what 
he thought was right, to subserve the rntCTest 

of this body,— this was the celebrated De Witt, 

who, by his prudence and talents, won the 
flattering cognomen, “ Wisdom of Holland ; 

who, in 1663 , though only twenty-eight 
years of age, 'was made pensionary, and as 
head of the peace party, was in constant op 
position to the Prince of Orange and his 
adherents, who are known in history as the 
“ Lonvestein faction.” This statesman was 
of opinion that though companies might be 
necessary in the infancy of trade, and when 
new establishments were to be formed, yet 
when it was matured, it woiild be pre- 
indicial to the interests of the nation at large, 
that power and wealth should he suffered 
to accumulate to an , inordinate extent m the 
hands of the favoured few. 
had convinced him, and he dfll 
promulgate his convictions, that the Dutch 
mploved in the East India settlements were, 
as he said, the somii of the earth— debauched, 
necessitous, unprincipled, rapacious, and pro- 
fligate ; all which he attributed to the strict 
and slavish terms imposed by the company, 
to which none would submit who could live 
at home, or could afford to emigrate at ms 
own expense. Notwithstanding his powerlnl 
opposition, on the payment of a large s'™ b 
nloucY the fourth charter was granted lor 
twen4-ono years, dating from the commence- 
ment of the year 1666. 

Thu extent and returns of the commcice 
of the company were enormous of late years, the 
directors divided four hundred and Jift!/ fer 
cent, upon their capital, which was about 
forty per cent.'- more than they had divided 
from 1622 to 16-14, 


on a very luerative trade for above forty 
years with Tonqnin, were at variance with 
the authorities in that country. A brief 
notice of their settlement there may be inter- 
esting and instructive. Shortly after their 
introduction to Japan, they learnt that an- 
nually a small squadron from that country 
sailed to Tonqnin ; and that also a consider- 
able trade ivas carried on there with China. 
One Charles Hartsink proposed to send a 
vessel thither from Japan, freighted with the 
usual commodities, and somo^ European in 
fidditioB^ EB.d various ciiriositissj considered 
a aliitahle present for the king. Hartsink 
with his cargo wws well received. He sold at 
very high prices, and shortly sailed to Bata- 
via' with a valuable freight.^ Van Dicman, 
who then presided in India, highly com- 
mended his conduct and diligence, and re- 
solved on settling a factory there ; he wisely 
placed Hartsink as superintendent _ who 
in a very short time so ingratiated himselt 
into the "favour of the king, that he took 
him into his councils, elevated him to tho 
highest honours, and finally adopted 
his son. Under his management, wnd that 
of some succeeding chiefs, the affairs of the 
company prospered;-’- At length, about 1664, 
iealousies arose, the trade gradually declined, 
the factories were withdrawm, hut were set-, 
tied there again, and continued for about 
forty years, when they were finally with- 
drawn. The Dutch probably owcd_ to their 
owm cupidity the deterioration of this branch 

of trade. , , , ,, 

Particular attention was bestowed on the 
enlarc^ement, einbellislimentj and fortification 
of Batavia, and angmenting the commercial 
conveniences of that- port, and the iib.mes o 
the successive governors are honourably iclen- 
tifiod with the improvements. . . • 

Henceforth, the history of the Dut^ is in- 
volved in that of the French and English, 
who successively became the leading P^^'e™ 
amongst the European nations in the East; 
and in the records of their progress will ho 
found the decline of a power once all power- 


ItlS pelSuhe Dutch, having carried ful, and even stiU felt, in the East. 




